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works,  demanded  of  it  by  the  strongest  principles  of  du- 
ty,  interest,  and  eqiuJity,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  us, 
in  common  with  others,  of  getting  a  return  of  something 
fike  the  interest  upon  our  taxes.  And  if  no  adequate  re- 
turn is  made  in  this  way,  in  what  other  way  can  it  be 
made  ?  There  is  no  other.  This,  sir,  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  approach  to  equality  and  fairness  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  revenue  can  be  gained  in  practice.  The 
principle  of  equal  distribution  is  in  its  nature  general. 
An  exact  application  of  it  cannot  always  be  made;  but  it 
has  found  in  the  system  of  internal  improvement  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  end,  and  under  the  prudent  opera- 
tions of  that  system  it  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  work- 
ing out  the  ssuvation  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  thing  done  upon  the  tide 
water  is  wrong:  very  far  from  it.  I  might  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  recollection  of  those  with  whom  I  have  acted 
for  the  last  seven  years,  to  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I 
have  generally  voted  for  such  appropriations.  I  would 
not  now  stop  them  if  I  could;  I  say  to  gentlemen  go  on; 
finish  your  fortifications  and  other  national  works  with  rea- 
sonable despatch,  and,  as  heretofore,  I  will  go  with  you. 
But  while  you  are  making  all  safe  and  convenient  without, 
I  beg  of  you  to  turn  your  eyes  witliin,  examine  the  region 
of  the  interior,  and  extend  to  it  the  benefits  of  your  equal 
care.  Allow  even  to  the  West  a  share  of  the  surplus  mil- 
lions, for  an  annual  surplus,  with  proper  economy,  there 
will  be,  which  might  likely  be  increased  by  some  diminu- 
tion safely  made  from  objects  which  have  received  more 
than  equal  munificence. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  says,  he  would  take  care 
that  there  should  be  no  surplus  revenue.  That  when  the 
national  debt  shall  be  paid,  which  we* ore  alike  desirous  of 
hastening,  and  which  thb  bill  cannot  delay,  he  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  to  the  annual  expenditure.  But  could 
we  do  it?  Would  it  not  baffle  tlie  skill  and  experience  of 
eventhat  gentleman,  great  as  they  are,  to  draught  a  revenue 
law  that  they  should  exactly  meet  tlie  annual  expenditure? 
On  reflection  he  must  admit  that  it  would,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  either  the  amount  of  imposts  or  appropri- 
ations, and  graduate  the  one  with  the  other.  They  both 
depend  on  too  many  contingencies.  And  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  suffering  your  revenue  to  fall  below  the  de- 
mands upon  it,  you  must  necessarily  make  it  go  above.  In 
reducing  and  equalizing  the  tariff,  I  would  go  a  great  way 
with  that  gentleman;  but  I  would  stop  considerably  short 
of  the  point  to  which  his  theory  would  lead  him,  and 
which  1  must  think  he  has  pushed  faster  and  further  than 
practical  convenience  and  real  safety  will  warrant.  If  the 
public  debt  were  now  paid,  tlie  books  balanced,  and  closed, 
and  sealed  with  seven  seals,  I  would  not  if  I  could  to-day 
reduce  the  duties  to  tlie  point  of  cun*ent  expenditure.  And 
why  ?  To  do  that  suddenly,  to  do  it  otlierwise  than  by  the 
gradual  indications  of  time  and  experience,  perliaps  to  do 
It  at  all,  would  convulse  this  nation  through  all  its  essential 
interests.  I  would  not  reduce  the  revenue  to  that  point, 
because  extraordinary  occurrences  in  the  world,  and  the 
exigencies  of  tiie  Government,  may  often  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  necessity  to  have  a  surplus  at  command. 
And  f  would  not  do  it  for  anotlier,  and  to  my  mind  a  bet- 
ter reason.  I  would  have  a  surplus  to  expend  in  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  the  country.  For  that  improvement 
I  would  tax  its  commerce,  because  that  tax  is  m  a  great 
measure  voluntary;  because  it  will  relieve  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  frdm  a  direct  and  imUscrimi* 
nate  levy  of  contribution  for  tliese  purposes;  and,  above 
all,  because  it  is  the  very  interest  which,  acting  in  unison 
with  the  great  farming  interest  of  the  community^  is  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  these  works.  It  ought  to  bear  the 
charge  of  makinr  them,  and  it  can  do  it  without  feeling 
the  pressure.  If  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
commerce  shall  again  raise  its  languid  head,  freed  from 
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the  shackles  of  high,  ^sproportionate,  and  prohibitory 
duties,  we  will  see  the  agricultural  interest  springing  for- 
ward to  meet  it  with  redoubled  animation  and  vigor,  and 
these  improvements  will  be  the  highways  of  their  commu- 
nications. 

If  any  one  branch  of  industry  or  enterprise  can  have 
more  at  stake  in  these  improvements  than  another,  it  is 
the  great  farming  interest  of  the  interior.  That  is  close- 
ly connected  with,  yet  primary  to  all  others.  Who  would 
toil  through  the  summer's  sun  for  more  than  a  subsistence, 
without  the  means,  either  by  land  or  water,  of  carrying 
his  surplus  to  a  market?  Or  who  would  tug  the  heavy  pro- 
duce of  his  land,  through  the  mud  and  mire  and  rains  of  win- 
ter, to  a  distant  market,  without  the  prospect  of  bringing 
something  back  that  should  more  than  repay  the  cost  and 
drudgery  of  taking  it  there?  Let  but  the  truth  be  told*- 
the  deplorable  condition  of  this  neglected  part  of  the  com- 
munity be  known,  and  I  envy  no  man  the  heart  that  can- 
not feel  for  it,  nor  the  hand  that  will  not  relieve  it. 

We  have  heard  urged  against  this,  as  all  other  ibeasuresof 
the  kind,  the  effects  of  expending  the  public  resources  in 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  Tliese  effects  are  fanciful- 
ly, and  I  think  falsely,  described  as  pernicious  to  morality^ 
and  dangerous  to  liberty.  What,  sir!  is  it  immoral  or  un- 
just to  lay  out  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  people 
in  accomplishing  something  that  shall  be  permanently  us  - 
ful  to  themselves  and  the  nation?  Is  it  wrong  to  encourage 
industry  by  removing  the  impediments  that  lie  in  itt  way 
to  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life,  and^e  education  of 
rising  generations?  No,  sir;  morali^  is>4)Ot  to  suffer  in 
this  cause,  unless,  indeed,  tlie  virtue  of  this  people  is  only 
to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance. 
And  how  is  liberty  to  be  in  daiijger  from  this  system?  Phi- 
losophers may  admire  liberty  for  its  own  sake;  but  that 
liberty  which  the  mass  of  mankind  unoerstand,  the  free  in- 
stitutions which  they  love,  and  would  die  to  defend,  must^ 
with  its  other  blessings,  afford  the  security  of  equal  law% 
and  the  full  participations  of  equal  benefits. 

Again:  It  is  said  that  any  improvement  at  one  place  will 
produce  dissatisfaction  at  otherfl,  because  that  or  some- 
tiling  else  is  not  done  there.  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  dissatis- 
faction will  be  much  deeper,  and  more  universal,  if  they 
are  not  done  somewhere.  It  is  no  objection  to  this,  or 
any  other  course  of  profitable  legislation,  that  every  thing 
cannot  be  done  at  once;  nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  not  doing 
all  we  can,  and  doinjg^  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  These,  with 
the  whole  class  of  forced  objections  to  which  they  be- 
long, should  rather  stimulate  to  exertion  and  uniformity 
in  our  progress  to  ultimate  success. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  no  new  experi- 
ment. It  commenced  a  few  years  afler  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  has  been  gaininr  ground  ever  since. 
But  its  principles,  as  now  maintained  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  were  not  firmly  settled  till  the  eighteenth 
Congress.  Then  (without  going  farther  from  homc^  the 
Representatives  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  round 
acting  together  with  eoual  unanimity  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  support  of  this  great  measure.  And  what- 
ever Kentucky  may  have  expected  from  it,  a  little  help  at 
the  Louisville  canal  is  all  the  immediate  advantage  she  has 
yet  achieved.  As  for  Tennessee,  these  dispensing  showers 
have  all  passed  her  by.  The  first  dew  has  not  yet  re- 
freshed her  fields.  But  our  time  has  now  come,  wid  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  consistent  with  ourselves,  true  to  our  own 
principles,  and  alive  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country; 
and  not  ours  onlv,  but  every  other  where  the  hand  of  im- 

Srovement  shoul4  be  laid.     That  country  and  this  cause 
eserve  higher  efforts  than  I  can  exert^  yet,  whatever  on 
my  part  can  be  supplied  by  devotion  and  perseverance, 
shall  be  contmued,  regardless  of  mtervening  obstacles,  as 
long  as  there  is  hope  of  success. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  tbii  day.] 
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TauBssAT,  March  25,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  tbe  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  SWIFT  on  the  18tli  instant— the  question 
being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DRAYTON. 

The  said  resolution,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  WICKLIFFE, 
and  by  consent  of  Mr.  SWIFT,  was  modified  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Meaohedy  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to 
cause  the  necessary  survey  to  be  made  on  or  at  the  outlet 
of  lAke  ChampUin,  near  the  Canada  line,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  expediency  of  erecting  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  that  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  report 
a  plan  and  estimate  at  the  next  session  of  Cong^ss. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  tlie  re- 
solution as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  resolution,  laid  on  tlie  table  some  days 
nnce  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  was  taken  up : 

"  Beaohedj  That  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  providing  that  whenever  the 
first  session  of  Congress  shall  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  oay  from  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  twenty  days; 
and  that  whenever  the  second  session  of  Congress  shall 
continue  for  a  longer  period  than  ninety  days,  the  pay  of 
the  members  shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  day  from 
and  after  the  termination  of  said  ninety  days." 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  sud  that  the  resolution  spoke  its  own 
importance,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  argu- 
ments in  its  support.  He  would,  however,  say  one  or  two 
words  on  the  subject.  The  adoption  of  tlie  resolution, 
while  it  would  not  impair  the  legislative  efficiency  of  tlie 
House,  would  save  at  least  one  month  of  the  time  now 
consumed  by  Congress  at  every  long  session.  He  had 
made  anr  estimate  of  the  saving  which  this  would  produce, 
and  had  ascertained  that  it  would  save  the  sum  of  seventy, 
five  thousand  dollars  each  year  of  its  operation;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  public  business  would  be  well  done.  He  had 
made  another  estimate — ^that  if  Con&^ress  sat  five  months,  the 
average  pay  of  the  members  woula  be  seven  dollars  a  day; 
this  was  an  adequate  compensation;  but,  if  the  members 
chose  to  attend  assiduously  to  the  public  business,  and 
complete  it  within  the  time  prescribed,  tlicy  would  still 
receive  eight  dollars.  The  effect  of  tiiis  resolution,  he 
was  confident,  would  be  to  increase  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  business,  without  diminishing  the  pay 
while  here.  It  was  universally  agi'eed  [said  Mr.  McD.] 
that  the  *<  compensation  law"  contained  at  least  one  wise 
principle — ^that  of  a  salary  compensation  instead  of  a  per 
diem  one.  The  only  objection  urged  against  it,  and  the 
cause  of  its  unpopulai'ity,  was,  mat  it  was  enacted  b^ 
those  who  were  to  receive  its  benefit.  He,  however,  dif- 
fered from  the  general  opinion  on  the  advantage  of  the 
salary  principle.  He  thought  it  would  operate  as  too 
powerful  a  stimulus  on  members  to  get  through  the  public 
business,  and  that  it  would  be  done  too  hastily.  His  propo- 
sition combined  both  principles,  and  the  advantages  of 
both  without  their  defects.  In  every  view  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  he'conceived  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive measures  of  economy  ever  proposed  by  Congress^  in 
regard  to  itself. 

Mr.  DWI6HT  concurred  most  cordially  in  the  princi- 
ple and  expediency  of  the  proposition.  The  business  of 
Congress  could  be  as  well  done  by  the  first  of  April  as 
the  first  of  June;  and  when  once  the  limit  was  fixed  for 
the  earlier  day,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing 
all  the  business  which  it  was  proper  to  perform.  He  hoped 
the  resolution  would  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  said,  tlie  object  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  was  to  liaaten  the  business  before  the 
House,  and  that  he  would  most  cheerfully  unite  with  him 


in  accomplishing  it,  in  this  or  any  other  mode.  Rut  he 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  wLether  his  object  would 
not  be  more  ceilainly  attained  by  accepting  a  modification 
that  he  would  mention.  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  g^ven  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  business  of  Con> 
gress  may  be  done  in  four  months,  take  one  session  with 
another.  Mr.  W.  said,  he  thought  if  members  would  fiutli- 
fiiUy  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  tlicm,  that  it  might  be 
done  in  three  months.  We  have  heard  much  said  of  or- 
e^izing  a  business  party  in  this  House,  and  g^entlemen 
have  patriotically  tendered  their  services  as  privates;  but 
there  appears  to  exist  a  great  reluctance  against  officering 
tlie  corps.  He  said  he  was  one  who  was  disposed  to  put 
the  party  under  complete  org^inization.  And  he  would 
propose  that  forty-five  members  enter  into  a  solemn  sti- 
pulation  that  they  will  sustain  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
whenever  a  motion  shall  be  made  to  adjourn  before  four 
o'clock.  He  would  have  tl^is  corps  persevere  in  keeping 
the  House  in  session;  and  if  one  should  prove  treacherous 
and  desert,  he  would  have  liim  tried  and  shot.  Not- 
withstanding what  we  have  heard  siud  about  a  biLsinessi 
party,  it  was  no  longer  than  last  Saturday  that  a  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn  at  about  two  o'clock,  and,  on  a  mo- 
tion to  call  the  yeas  and  nays,  only  thirteen  were  found 
to  sustain  the  call,  when  it  was  known  to  gentlemen  that 
there  was  public  business  of  great  importance  to  be  acted 
on,  and  it  was  also  known  that  there  are  claimants  here, 
who  will  be  inevitably  ruined  unless  bills  for  their  relief 
pass.  We  have  been  in  session  one  hundred  and  niiie 
days,  during  which  time  the  House  has  met  only  seventy- 
nine  days.  We  have  enacted  tliirty-four  laws,  where  tl)e 
bills  originated  in  the  House,  and  five  where  they  origi- 
nated in  the  Senate;  sixty-one  bills  are  before  the  Senate 
that  have  passed  the  House,  and  fifty-four  are  before  tlie 
House  that  have  passed  the  Senate.  The  whole  numbt  r 
of  bills  reported  to  the  House  is  three  hundred  and  seven- 
tv-nine,  and  the  number  of  resolutions  adopted  is  foui'  h  un- 
bred and  eighty;  and  this  mass  of  business  is  to  be  lefl  un- 
acted on,  or  so  hastened  through,  that  very  few  members 
will  know  what  provisions  the  bills  contain.  The  correct 
mode  of  legislating  is  to  commence  the  session  with  a  de- 
termination to  attend  to  business — to  prolong  the  daily  ses- 
sion of  the  House,  and  not  adjourn  from  Friday  to  Mon- 
day. The  excuse  offered  by  gentlemen  for  adjourning 
has  been  that  they  have  business  jit  the  departments.  Mr. 
W.  said  he  came  from  a  section  of  the  country  where  some 
claims  remained  unsettled,  and  that  he  found  he  could 
generally  transact  the  business  confided  to  him  better  by 
writing  than  by  a  personal  attendance.  The  business  of 
the  departments  was  interrupted  by  the  calling  of  the 
members,  and  the  officers,  he  did  not  believe,  had  any  de- 
sire to  see  them.  It  was  very  rare  that  an  answer  could 
be  given  at  once,  and  it  w:is  generally  transmitted  through 
tlie  post  office.  He  said  he  considered  the  excuse  for  ad- 
journing over  as  groundless,  and  tliat  the  time  was  spent 
m  amusement.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  punish  the  industrious  with  the  negli- 
gent and  inattentive.  He  was  one  who  believed,  with  the 
nourishing  condition  of  tlie  treasury,  tluit  eight  dollars  a 
day  was  not  too  mucli  for  a  member  to  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices, if  his  time  was  faithfully  bestowed  on  tlie  business 
of  the  House.  He  kncv.*  there  were  members  who  de- 
voted day  and  night  to  mature  business,  and  to  attend  to  it 
in  its  progress  through  the  House.  He  was  unwilling  that 
these  should  be  curtailed  in  their  daily  allowance  because 
others  were  remiss  in  their  duties.  The  modification  he 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  is  this:. that  no  member 
who  is  not  in  attendance  on  the  House  when  it  is  called  to 
order  in  the  morning,  or  who  shall  not  be  absent  during 
the  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  without  rendering  a  satis- 
factory  excuse  for  his  absence,  shall  be  entitled  toper  {//e/^i 
pay  for  that  day.  Gentlemen  need  not  apprehend  that 
there  is  any  thing  humiliating  in  rendering*  an  excuHe  tu 
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the  Speaker,  if  they  «re  iletained  from  the  House  by  busi- 
ness that  could  not  be  dispensed  with;  much  less  is  there 
any  thijn^  objectionable  to  the  roost  delicate  sensibility  in 
making*  such  ^excuse,  if  the  detention  arises  from  sickness. 
He  would  go  further:  he  would  havea  likt  of  the  absentees 
published  in  the  papers  that  published  the  laws,  so  tliat 
the  constituents  of  any  member  migfht  know  how  he  spent 
his  time  here.  If  the  people  were  apprised  of  our  neg- 
lect of  duty,  they  would  correct  the  evil.  The  object  of 
having  the  House  composed  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
members,  is  to  unite  the  intelligence  of  that  number  on 
every  proposition  that  is  acted  on;  but  whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  the  list  of  yeas  and  nays,  will  find 
that  in  liiost  cases,  unless  it  be  on  a  political  or  on  some 

Ct  national  question,  we  rarely  have  more  tlian  a 
majority  for  doing  business.  He  would  throw  the 
responsibility  on  every  member,  and  ensure  his  constant 
attendance.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  unite  in  any  mea- 
sure that  would  despatch  the  business;  but  he  feared  the 
present  resolution  would  iu>t  accomplish  that  object — ^that 
we  should  waste  the  time  of  the  session  until  we  came  to 
the  allowance  of  two  dollars  a  day,  and  then  tliat  we 
should  leave  the  business  undone;  and  for  that  reason  he 
expressed  a  hope  tliat  the  modification  suggested  would 
be  accepted  by  tlie  mover  of  the  i*esolution. 

^fr.  TUCKBKsaid,  it  had  been  his  object  to  fix  the  day 
of  adjournment.  He  was  gratified  with  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  his  colleague.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  he 
believed  the  business  of  the  House  could  be  done  in  three 
months.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  gentleman  vote  for  the 
proposition,  and  introduce  his  own  plan  afterwards? 

Mr.  GOODENOW  loade  sonne  remarks,  which  he  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  previous  question-— yeas,  42.  So 
the  bill  was  not  seconded. 

Mr.  AL.EXANDER  said,  that»  from  his  experience  here, 
and  after  much  reflection  upon  the  subject,  his  mind  had 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  some  such  principle 
as  the  one  proposed  in  the  resolution  was  necessary  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  charged.  When 
(said  Mr.  A.]  I  first  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  I  was  of 
an  opinion  that  the  compensation  allowed  was  but  a  rea- 
sonable pay,  considering  the  extravagance  at  that  da^, 
and  the  depreciation  of  money.  Eut  the  case  is  now  dif- 
ferent; the  value  of  money  has  appreciatecl,  and  every 
thing  become  proportionabiy  cheaper;  and  I  believe  the 
only  corrective  agsunst  the  abuse  of  the  time  of  Congress 
and  mischievous  legislation  of  which  the  people  have  so 
much  right  to  complain,  will  be  found  in  the  remedv  pro- 
posed, which  carries  along  its  own  limitation  as  to  the  pe- 
riod of  our  sessions.  What  [said  Mr.  A.]  has  been  the 
fikct  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  history  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  dis- 
continuance? Why,  the  first  three  or  four  mouths  of  the 
first  session  of  Congress,  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary 
purposes  of  legislation,  liave  been  usually  consumed  in  idle 
and  unprofitable  debate,  connected  with  one's  own  per- 
sona] aggrandizement,  or  in  projecting  schemes  for  party 
or  political  purposes,  iittie  calculated  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest.  We  find,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  in- 
terest of  tlte  country  was  concerned  in  conducting  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  amidst  the  most  violent  opposition, 
Congress  rarely  ever  sat  the  first  session  beyond  what  is 
now  the  usual  period  of  the  termination  of  our  labors. 
We  are  necessarily  led  to  inq\iire  into  the  causes,  and  see 
if  there  exists  a  necessity  for  it  or  no.  I  can  perceive  but 
two,  and  two  Only,  neither  of  which,  in  myju<%ment,  will 
longer  justify  a  continuance  of  the  practice. 

The  attention  of  Congress  having  been  withdrawn  from 
the  theatre  of  war,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  domestic  con- 
cerns and  relations  of  the  country,  with  many  of  which  it 
Iiad  nothing  to  do;  and  hence  have  sprung  up  all  the  unhap. 
py  differences,  local  divisions,  and  calamities,  with  which 


we  are  surrounded,  that  have  goaded  on  the  people  to  a 
state  of  de^eration.  This  Government,  from  having  been 
confined  to  our  external  relations  chiefly,  and  a  few  inter- 
nal regulations,  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the  whole. la- 
bor and  industry  of  the. country,  and  thereby  drawn  with- 
in its  vortex  a  sum  of  legislative  powers  properly  belong- 
ing  to  State  jurisdiction. 

The  great  evil  of  this  Government,  as  of  every  other, 
and  of  whidi  the  people  are  convinced  more  and  more 
every  day,  having  experienced  it  in  a  (p-eater  degree,  pro- 
bably, than  any  nation  under  the  sun,  is  the  immense  mass 
of  legislation  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  Besides  four 
and  twenty  State  Governments,  acting  direcUy  upon  them 
once  a  year,  the^  have  an  annual  Federal  Le|^s]ature, 
witJi  all  its  ramifications  and  corruptions,  preying  upon 
them  with  a  cormorant's  appetite,  to  a  degree  beyond  hu- 
man endurance.  While  I  admit  in  theory  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  when  confined  within  its 
proper  hraits,  in  practice,  I  am  not  sure,  without  reform, 
it  will  prove  the  moft  tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  have  devised.  What  does  it  mat* 
ter,  whether  the  people  are  taxed  in  a  repubUc  or  a  des- 
potism? It  is  all  the  same  to  them:  and  it  seems  that  in- 
justice,, violence,  and  rapine  can  be  as  well  exerciied  in 
the  one  as  the  other.  Nay,  more  securely,  because  it 
works  by  stealth  under  a  fidse  denominaljon.  Now,  sir, 
as  I  have  no  well  grounded  hope  of  an  amendment  m  their 
condition — as  1  perceive  the  same  legialative  course  which 
has  been  pursued  for  several  years  past,  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tiitued — ^the  same  system  of  taxation  and  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  nation  to  be  kept  up  as  hereto- 
fore, I  must  look  out  for  the  best  protection  n>r  them  that 
I  can,  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  own  worst  ene- 
my— too  much  legislation.  And  this,  I  think,  will  be  found 
in  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  members.  I  know  it  to 
be  a  delicate  subject,  which  touches  the  nervous  sensibili- 
ty of  every  one.  But  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  the  professions 
that  were  given  to  die  people  at  the  coming  day  of  a  re- 
form in  the  abuses  and  extravagance  of  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  which  they  have  so  much  right  to  expect  at 
our  hands,  let  us  go  into  the  good  work,  and  show  a  devo- 
tion worthy  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Afber 
the  example  set  us  by  the  Executive  head  of  this  nation, 
who  has  |pone  forwfuxl  with  a  firmness  and  decision  that 
bespeak  his  character,  holding  this  language  on  his  eleva- 
tion, that  "the  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
inscribes  on  the  list  of  Executive  duties,  in  characters  too 
legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform;"  relying  up- 
on our  co-operation,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  tiie  trust 
reposed  in  us,  were  we  to  halt  and  hesitate  in  so  eventful 
a  crisis.  What  has  been  done  in  this  respect  after  the  la- 
borious and  faithful  investigation  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
trenchment the  last  session,  and  the  parting  voice  of  the 
able  chairman  who  committed  to  his  successors  the  charge, 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
issue  for  the  benefit  of  the  people?  Nothing  but -the  dis- 
continuance of  the  draughtsman  of  this  House,  while  the 
other  measures  rest  silentiy  on  your  table,  or  sleep  ^e  deep 
of  death  within  the  bosom  of  the  committee  itself.  This  » 
one  of  the  metaxftts  they  recommended  to  our  attention. 

I  take  it,  sir,  there  are  two  principles  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  must  always  enter  into  the  character 
of  every  legislative  body.  The  one  of  interest,  the  other 
of  honor.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  attain  the  latter, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  best  and  safest  for  the  countiy. 
But  as  it  is  considered  with  us  that  the  <<  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  iiis  hire,"  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  person 
can  serve  here  without  a  reasonable  'compensation,  the 
neat  object,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  produce  the 
happy  combination  of  the  two,  in  such  manner,  tiiat  while 
the  one  offers  a  sufficient  inducement  for  talents  and  vir- 
tue, the  other  destroys  the  temptation.  This,  I  think,  wUl 
be  accomplished  by  the  proposition  now  before  us. 
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Moderate  salarieB  Are  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  institutions;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vatue 
of  our  own  pay  is  enhanced,  does  it  regulate  every  thing 
else  connected  with  the  y  erations  of  Government*  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  no  faith  in  any  improvement  being  made 
in  other  respects,  until  we  direct  our  attention  here.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  will  be  proper  to  follow  up  this  example  in 
regard  to  ail  the  other  officers  of  Government,  as  propos- 
ed by  a  resolution  now  on  your  table,  because  these,  in 
some  respects,  depend  upon  entirely  distinct  principles. 
If  ^ey  are  fiiithful  and  vigilant  in  their  respective  places, 
it  is  but  right  that  they  should  receive  a  just  and  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services. 

But  the  nation  expects,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  some- 
thing at  our  hands,  in  relation  to  those  great  and  import- 
ant expenditures  which  have  been  so  wastefully  and  extra- 
vagantly lavished  away;  and  there  seems  no  likelihood,  at 
present,  of  any  chang^e  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 

As  the  hope  is  a  vain  one  which  I  entertain  or  any  thing 
Hkc  a  recurrence  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  only  safety  and  security  for  the  people,  that  I 
can  see^  will  be  in  the  economical  administration  of  affairs 
in  every  department  thereof.  And  1  rather  think  this  will 
at  last  be  found  the  only  distinction  between  a  republi- 
can and  monarchical  form  of  Government.  Whether  even 
this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  From 
the  disposition  that  has  been  manifested,  the  progn*es8  of 
measures  before  this  House,  and  tiie  character  of  some 
that  have  passed  from*  before  us,  we  are  met  with  despair 
even  here;  in  what,  then,  I  ask,  have  the  times  differed 
from  those  that  have  gone  by?  and  how  can  we  stand  jus- 
tified before  the  people,  who  were  led  to  expect  import- 
ant and  radical  changes }  I  say  nothing  of  the  head  of  this 
admiiustration,  from  whom  we  have  the  assurance  that,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  him,  he  will  not  be  behind  us  in  the 
mat  work  of  reform.  The  defect  is  here,  and  he  can  do 
but  tittle  witiM>ut  our  aid.  It  is,  1  conscientiously  believe, 
«r,  in  the  pay  of  the  members,  offering  an  inducement  to 
continue  here  longer  than  is  necessary  for  tiie  transaction 
of  the  real  business  of  the  nation,  doing,  as  they  always 
must,  mischief,  when  good  is  unattainable.  1  am,  there- 
fore, for  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  making  a  seat 
become  here  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  the  post  of  honor 
than  of  profit.  ,  I,  therefore,  shall  gfive  my  cordial  support 
to  the  proposition  now  before  the  House,  with  a  hope  that 
it  may  be  referred  and  acted  upon« 

Mr.  COULTER  then  rose,  but  the  SPEAKER  having 
announced  th*t  tiie  hour  had  elapsed,  the  discussion  was 
arrested. 


BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  HEMPHILL,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hatkxb  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  "  to  construct  a  national  road 
from  Buffalo,  by  Washington  city,  to  New  Orleans." 

Mr.  CARSON  said,  the  supportera  of  this  bill  urged 
the  importance  of  its  passage  upon  four  general  consider- 
ations, to  wit:  Commercial,  Political,  Military,  and  the 
Transportation  of  the  Mail. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  act  upon  this 
and  similar  subjects,  nave  been  assumed  and  mamtained 
by  the  supportera  of  the  bill.  Upon  all  subjects  of  this 
kmd,  [saia  Mr.  C«]  involving  constitutional  questions, 
which  have  been  discussed  nnce  I  occupied  a  seat  in  this 
House,  1  have  studiously  avoided  entering  into  the  de- 
bates upon  them.  I  have  done  so,  for  the  very  plain  rea- 
son that  my  vocation  is  that  of  a  farmer;  and  well  know- 
ing that  it  required  professional  science  and  deep  re- 
search to  elucidate  and  ^ve  satisfiiction  upon  those  criti- 
cal points  upon  which  men  of  eminence,  patriotism,  and 
distinction  differ.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  may  well 
be  permitted  to  be,  if  not  without  hope,  at  least  too  dif- 


fident of  my  own  opinion  upon  constitutional  questions, 
to  trouble  the  House  with  ttie  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  Yet,  as  I  am  the  representative  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  most  excellent  community,  and  as  I  have  to  act 
under  the  obligations  of  an  oath  *'  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States" — ^that  charter  under  the 
guaranties  of  which  we  can  alone  act  here — it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  look  into  that  charter,  and  well  examine 
the  powen  which  it  extends  to  us,  and  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  views,  however  crude;  for,  sir,  on  all 
questions  in  which  conscience  is  involved,  the  deciaon 
must  be  made  by  that  tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal;  and  however  ^pvat  our  respect  and  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  othera,  m  cases  of  this  kind,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  ourselves,  and  must  alone  depend  upon  our 
own  views  of  right  or  wrong. 

But,  whatever  my  views  may  be  of  the  constitutional 
powen  of  Congress,  or  however  adverse  to  bills  of  this 
kind^  I  feel  that  it  would  be  wholly  useless  to  urge  them 
here;  and  if  I  should  not  be  suspected  of  an  attempt  at 
rhetorical  flourish,  I  would  say,  that  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  dissolve  those  marble  columns  which  support 
the  canopy  of  this  hall,  by  blowing  upon  them  the  breath 
of  your  nostrils,  as  to  convince,  by  force  of  argument  or 
powers  of  eloquence,  those  who  have  made  up  their  opi- 
nions, or  who,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  will  not 
be  convinced. 

Tes,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle;  for  all  the  experience 
wfaich  I  have  had  upon  this  floor  but  strengthens  me  in 
the  conviction,  that  if  ever  constitutional  arguments  are 
argued  with  effect,  it  will  be  in  other  halls— not  this.  But 
do  not  infer  any  thing  like  a  spirit  of  disunion  in  me,  from 
this  remark— rar  from  it  I  look  upon  that  as  the  la.^  re- 
sort, resulting  from  insufferable  oppression,  which  a  mi- 
nority may  be  forced  or  driven  to,  when  it  would  cease 
to  be  patriotism  to  submit.  But,  should  that  ever  arrive, 
(which  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  avert!)  may  we  not 
justly  fear  that  the  world  may  then  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
all  republics,  and  to  the  rights  of  roan? 

But,  whilst  I  disclaim  any  thing  like  a  disposition  to  (Ua- 
union  in  the  remark,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  it 
partakes  something  of  the  nullifying  doctrines,  which, 
while  they  are  more  pacific  in  their  nature,  will  be  found 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  as  effectual  in  their  results.  Upon 
a  more  proper  occasion,  I  may  give  my  views  fully  upon 
this  subject  of  ••nullification,"  as  it  has  been  denominated 
in  the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature.  But,  as  I  aai 
somewhat  tiie  creature  of  impulses,  1  shall  be  governed, 
in  this  particular,  by  subsequent  feeling  and  reflection. 

My  design  is  to  speak  of  the  expediency,  or  rather  in- 
expediency, of  this  measure;  not  that  I  can  add  any  thing 
to  the  powerfid  argument  of  the  justly  distinguished  gfen- 
tieman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Babbouh]  for  the 
grounds  which  he  took  were  so  fully  and  ably  occupied, 
that  he  has  left  little  to  be  said  by  others.  I  sliall,  bow- 
ever,  take  the  same  side  of  the  Question;  not  tiiat  I  shall 
be  able  to  shed  a  new  ray  of  ligut  upon  the  subject,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  bird  of  more  humble  flight  may 
sometimes  see  what  the  eagle  overlooks. 

The  supportera  of  this  bill  do  not  claim  the  power  un- 
der which  they  act,  as  expressly  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution,  but  as  an  incidental  power;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
a  mean  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  express- 
ed powera. 

Admitting  this  position  to  be  correct,  and  which  1  do 
to  a  certain  but  limited  extent,  the  question  then  naturally 
arises,  does  the  exigency  of  the  country  demand  at  our 
hands  the  exercise  of  those  incidental  powers,  or  the  use 
of  those  means,  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  contempUtcd 
by  those  powen  expressly  delegated?  And  if  so,  another 
question  will  also  arise:  Will  this  road  meet  those  exi- 
gencies, and  effect  the  object?  To  both  of  these  propo- 
sitions, I  answer  in  the  negative  most  positively.      There 
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is  no  neccflslty  which  demands  at  our  hands  the  applica- 
cation  of  the  public  funds  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  Nei- 
ther the  **  common  defence,"  nor  the  *«  general  welfare," 
demands  it  And  if  the  security  of  either  of  the  points, 
to  which  this  road  is  contemplated  to  be  constructed,  did 
demand  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  and  the  application 
of  our  treasure,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  sir, 
if  thisvroad,  a  mere  paltry  earthen  way,  would  afford  the 
security  denred? 

But,  four  general  connderations  hare  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  they  may  truly  be  said  to  be  most 
pliant  conmderations;  for  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  requiring  the  public 
lands  or  the  public  money. 

It  shall  be  my  object  to  show  that  not  one  of  those 
considerations  requires  that  this  road  should  be  made.  I 
shall  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  find  them  in 
the  report  of  the  enf;ineers  made  to  this  House  at  the 
fint  session  of  the  mneteenth  Congress.  And  the  first 
in  order  is  its  commercial  advanti^. 

It  has  been  gravely  maintained  Uiat  this  road  is  allim- 
portant  as  a  Bne  of  Intercommunication  between  distant 
points  for  the  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
the  transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise.  Now, 
lir,  admitting  the  constitutionality  and  the  propriety  of 
making  roads  for  commercial  purposes,  is  there  any  one 
who  seriously  believes  that  this,  or  any  other  road,  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  compete,  successfully,  with  the 
migb^  father  of  rivers,  and  its  tributary  streams?  What, 
nr!  change  the  channel  of  produce  from  the  finest  rivers 
in  the  world,  with  the  powerful  agency  of  steam,  propel- 
ling boats  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  a  mere  "earthen"  road!  When  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri shall  turn  her  current  back  upon  her  source,  and 
force  a  passage  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  empty 
her  vast  tribute  of  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Ohio  shall  be  brought  through  the  tunnel  proposed 
to  be  cut  by  the  gentleman  fh)m  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hesckb] 
and  pour  her  waters  into  the  Chesapeake,  then,  and  not 
tiU  then,  let  the  gentleman  propose  tlie  construction  of 
roads  through  %hat  region  of  country  for  commerdal 
purposes. 

But  what  kind  of  road  have  we  proposed  to  us  by  this 
bill?  «« An  earthen  road,"  sir.  Yss,  sir,  a  miserable,  pal- 
try, earthen  road.  The  honorable  chairman  and  bis  com- 
mittee have  not  only  fallen  far  in  the  rear  of  the  march 
of  science  and  the  arts  in  road  making,  but  thev  have 
gone  entirely  back  to  okien  times.  Earthen  roads  were 
the  first  system  of  intercommunication  known  to  man. 
They  were  superseded  by  turnpikes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  materials,  which  improve^  the  foundation,  and  made 
it  capable  nf  bearing  greater  weight  Mr.  He  Adam  has 
improved  upon  those  roads,  by  a  peculiar  and  regular 
method  of  preparing  and  applying  the  stone;  and  from 
his  celebrity  in  his  improvements,  has  arisen  the  name  of 
McAdamized  roads. 

But,  above  all,  is  that  highest  effort  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, in  perfecting  a  system  of  road  intercommunication, 
which,  for  ease,  safety,  and  expedition,  challenges  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

That  system  which  has  outstripped  canals,  and  rained 
their  stocks  in  England;  and  that  system  which  will  su- 
persede canals,  here,  as  well  as  all  other  systems  of  the 
kind,  which  have  been  devised  by  hunsan  ingenuitj-— yes, 
sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Msrceh] 
must  hear  the  appalling,  the  heart-rending  fiict,  that  tliis 
mighty  monument,  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,)  which, 
for  years,  he  has  been  laboring  with  a  zeal  and  exertion  to 
erect  to  his  memory,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  fondly 
hoped  woold  transmit  his  name  down  to  the  latest  posteri- 
ty, must  fall,  and  must  give  place  to  the  superior  improve- 
ment of  railroads.      I  could  sympathise  with  that  gentle- 


man, if  I  did  not  believe  that  a  remedy  is  within  his  reach; 
that  is,  to  give  up  bis  exploded  canal  system,  and  embrace 
the  railrosd  plan;  and  a  most  happy  opportunity  now 
awaits  him.  Let  him  unite  the  interest  of  the  company 
over  which  he  now  presides,  with  that  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and,  by  a  unity  of  action 
and  community  of  feeling,  they  will  find  their  interests 
mutually  advanced,  and  tlie  most  happy  results  growing 
out  of  the  arrangement.  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
this  digression.  But  let  me  ask  the  honorable  chairman 
who  introduced  this  bill,  [Mr.  Hemphill]  how  he  can  re- 
concile it  to  his  vast  notions  of  grand  and  magnificent  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  the  resources  and  capacity  of 
this  Government  to  prosecute  them,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, as  he  set  forth  in  his  speech?  But  what  is  more,  how 
can  he  reconcile  it  to  himself,  to  fall  so  far  behind  the 
advance  of  the  age  in  improvements,  as  to  propose  an 
«*  earthen"  road  as  a  means  to  facilitate  comn\erce,  and 
promote  the  "  common  defence  and  the  general  welfire?" 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  proposed  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  on  some  plan  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  and  resources  of  this  nation,  there  would 
have  been  some  plausibility  in  his  argutnents.  But,  upon 
what  have  we  beard  his  beautiful  theories  and  high  wrought 
fiffurcs  exhausted?  Why,  upon  an  earthen  road— a  road 
of  mud,  liable  to  be  washed  by  every  shower,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  and  casualties  incident  to  every 
season. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  tlie  subject,  I  ask 
leave  to  read  a  brief  passage  from  the  report  of  the  en- 


gfineers;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  or  their  views  as 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  this  road. 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  en^neers,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  9th  volume  of  Executive  papers,  session  of 
1825-1826,  document  156,  page  22.  «•  In  relation  to  ex- 
ternal commerce,"  say  the  engineers,  "  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  road  from  Washington  city  to  New  Orleans  will  not 
afford,  as  to  transportation,  advantages  of  national  import- 
ance; for  the  road  will  cross  generally  all  the  main  water- 
courses perpendicular  to  the  coast;  and  in  the  directions 
and  by  means  of  wliich  all  the  transportations  are  effective 
which  relate  to  operations  of  external  commerce." 

••However,  we  have  remarked  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  report,  that  the  main  watercourses  were  crossed  by 
the  eastern  route  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  by 
the  middle  route  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  tJierefore 
a  road  in  the  direction  of  either  will  accommodate  the  dis- 
tricts tiirough  which  it  passes,  for  the  transportation  of 
their  products  to  the  navigable  streams.  Unaer  this  local 
(mark  the  words,  gentlemen,  local,  not  general)  point  of 
view,  the  external  commerce  will  become  benefited  to  a 
certain  extent,"  &c. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  view  of  the  engineers,  this  road 
would  not  ensure  benefits  general  in  their  character,  but 
s\ich  as  are  merely  local;  and  even  that,  no  further  tlian  to 
aflTord  districts  through  which  it  may  pass  the  advantage 
of  transporting  their  produce  to  the  navigable  streams. 

This  being  the  case,  is  there  any  one  who  will  press  the 
application  of  the  national  treasure  (which  should  never 
be  disbursed  only  with  a  view  to  national  objects,  wherein 
all  tiie  parts'  are  equally  benefited)  to  purposes  local  in 
their  character,  and  that  to  a  limited  extent?  It  would  be 
merging  the  "general  welfare"  into  local  welfare,* and, 
against  all  principle,  the  |freater  into  the  lesser. 

Next  in  order  are  «« political  considerations."  I  shall  be 
brief  upon  this  branch,  of  the  subject,  as  there  is  only  one 
prominent  consideration,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  which 
can  be  urged,  which  is,  that  roads  and  canals  will  operate 
as  bonds  of  union,  and  more  strongly  cement  us  together, 
'  and  prevent  a  falling  off  of  the  parts.  Without  stopping 
I  to  controvert  the  correctness  or  the  position,  it  certainly 
'presupposes  one  of  two  things:  either  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  tile  States  to  fly  off  from  the  centre,  or  a  re- 
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pulsive  action  at  the  centre  to  throw  them  off,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  these  additional  bonds  of  union. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
former?  would  to  God  I  could  say  so  much  for  the  latter' 
If  ever  the  calamities  of  disunion  should  be  experienced 
by  this  nation,  the  causes,  proximate  and  remote,  will  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  mismanag-ement  of  this  cent]*al  machinery-,  so  beau- 
tiful in  itB  conception,  and  so  perfect  in  its  structure,  and 
which  worked  so  harmoniously  whilst  k^pt  within  the  le- 
gitimate sphere  prescribed  by  those  rules  expressly  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  its  action,  will  alone  produce 
those  fatal  consequences.  By  overleaping  here  the  con- 
stitutional boundai'ies  so  clearly  defined,  by  throwing  the 
whole  machinery  out  of  gear,  and  giving  a  looseness  to 
our  operations,  propelled  on  by  the  force  of  combined  in- 
terests, composing  a  majorit}',  against  a  minority,  the  latter 
will  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  old  relation 
in  which  the  States  stood  to  each  other;  that  of  separate, 
distinct,  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  States  them- 
selves will  cling  to  the  Union  whilst  there  is  a  hope  lefl  to 
rest  on;  the  oppressions  of  this  Federal  Government  can 
alone  drive  them  off. 

Perhaps  if  there  were  ever  a  crisis  in  tlie  affairs  of  our 
Government  which  required  additional  bonds  to  hold  us 
together,  that  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  But  if  this  road  is  to 
be  the  remedy,  the  committee  have  certainly  mistaken  its 
proper  location.  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Tennes- 
see are  not  about  to  fly  off  from  the  Union,  and  therefore 
do  not  require  this  work;  if  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
it  is  from  another  quarter.  The  South  is  the  pomt  to  which 
we  shovUd  direct  our  attention.  Certainly  every  political 
consideration  would  direct  us  to  the  metropolitan  route. 
We  must  encircle  South  Carolina  with  some  band,  or  she, 
from  report,  will  be  off  at  a  «*  tangent,"  and  that  suddenly. 
But  let  me  seriously  ask  of  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, what  stronger  bonds  of  union  do  freemen  need,  or  the 
States  require,  than  those  forged  out,  wrought,  and  put 
in  order  by  the  master  workmen  of  the  revolution?  Link 
connecting  link,  forming  a  chain  of  Government  more 
beautiful  m  Its  principles,  and  beneficial  in  its  results, 
(whilstacting  witnin  the  li;nits  of  the  original  design,)  than 
any  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  What  was  this 
design }  It  was,  tliat  all  the  parts  should  share  in  equal 
proportion  the  benefits  or  injuries  resulting  from  the  com- 
pact; a  perfect  reciprocity  was  to  be  observed  and  preserv- 
ed. Under  a  strict  observance  of  those  sacred  principles, 
sir,  wbatliave  we  to  fear?  I  answer  nothing,  eitlier  from 
external  or  internal  causes.  If  fears  are  to  be  entertained, 
they  are  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question;  and  let  me 
here  admonish  gentlemen  who  are  seeking  to  provide  ad- 
ditional bonds  of  union,  by  cutting  canals  and  constructing 
roads,'  to  beware  lest  they  by  their  operations  cut  tlie  liga- 
ments of  the  constitution  which  now  binds  us  together,  and 
which  forms  the  only  sure  and  certain  ties  by  which  we  can 
rem^n  united.  No  political  consideration,'therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  does  require  tlie  construction  of  this  road;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  eminently  demands  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

"Military considerations"  are  the  next  in  order,  and  to 
which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  honorable  chairman  [Mr.  Hemphii.l]  set  out  by  tell- 
ing us  that  the  two  points  to  which  this  road  is  contem- 
plated to  be  run,  are  dangerously  situated,  and  eminently 
exposed  in  case  of  invasion.  Sec,  and  that  this  is  important 
as  a  military  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  With  regard  to  the  exposed  situation  of 
New  Orleans,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  entirqjy  with  the  honor- 
able chairman.  As  to  Buffalo,  I  know  but  very  little  about 
it,  nor  have  I  sought  to  know,  because  I  looked  upon  that 
end  of  the  road  as  Imying  been  tacked  on  by  the  commit- 
tee, mearly  as  a  means  of  buying  up  votes,  and  not  tliat 
tlie  necessity  of  the  nation  required  the  work.  I  sliall 
leave  that  end,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  others. 


So  far  from  New  Orleans  being  in  an  exposed  situation, 
I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
it  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  nation.  F.very 
pass  leading  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  city,  is  weU 
secured  by  the  best  and  most  costly  fortifications.  There 
are  no  less  than  five  forts  (I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
the  number;  if  I  am,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [>Ir. 
White]  will  correct  me)  erected  for  tlie  security  of  that 
city  against  maritime  or  other  invasion  from  &e  Gulf. 
These  forts  are  capable  of  mounting  some  hundred  pieces 
of  ordnance,  at  least  enough  to  sink  an^  fleet  Ibat  would 
ever  attempt  a  passage  up  the  Misnssippi  to  the  city.  We 
have  already  expenaed  near  two  millions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fending the  territory  of  Louisiana  by  permanent  fortifica- 
tions, and  estimates  are  now  before  us  for  a  continuation 
of  those  works. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  tliose  expenditures,  po- 
litely furnished  at  my  request  by  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Ef>- 
gineer  Department.  (Mr.  C  tlien  read  the  following 
letter:) 

«*  To  the  Hon.  S.  P.  CASsoir, , 

House  of  Representatives: 

Deab  Sia:  The  following  statement  will  show  you  pret- 
ty nearly  the  cost  of  dcfendinja^  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
by  permanent  fortifications,  viz. 

Fort  Wood,  at  the  Chef  Menteur 
Pass,       ...  -  1411,673  11 

Fort  Pike,  at  the  Rigolets  Pass,     -  359,393  14 

Fort  Jackson,  Plaquemine  Bend,  624,064  53 

*  Battery  at  Bayou  Bienvenue,  -  96,447  80 

Tower  at  Bayou  Dupre,     -  -  16,677  41 

Amount  appropriated,       -  -  1,508.255  99 

Add  for  a  fort  on  Grand  Terre, 

Barrataria,  estimated  at  264,517  52 

For  a  fort,  in  place  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  at  Plaquemine  Bend,  es- 
timated at  -  -  -  77,810  79 

$  1,850,584  30" 
The  estimate  for  one  of  those  works,  (Fort  Jackson,) 
for  the  present  year,  is  eighty-five  thousand  doHars.  Thus 
we  see,  sir,  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been 
directed  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  that  point,  and 
that  the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  chairman  who  in- 
troduced tiiis  bill,  with  regard  to  the  '*  exposed  situation*' 
of  that  city,  does  not  exist.  Now,  as  regards  the  necesuty 
of  this  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  I  here  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouncing, although  in  contradiction  to  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  who  introduced  the  bill,  [Mr.  HxwHiLt]  that 
no  such  necesnty  exists;  and  I  furtl^ier  say,  that  it  would 
not  only  be  idle,  but  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  expend  mo- 
ney upon  this  road  with  a  view  to  military  advantages. 

What  say  gentlemen  who  urge  this  branch  of  th'e 
subject?  Why,  « that  New  Orleans  must  always  look  to 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c.  for  men  and  provisions 
to  protect  and  feed  them  in  time  of  war."  Well,  I  grant 
this;  but  what  further  do  they  urge?  Why,  "that  this 
road  must  be  made  to.  transport  these  troops  aiul  pi'ovi- 
sions  upon."  Now  can  it  be  possible  that  any  man,  in  his 
sober  senses,  and  under  the  influence  of  reason,  can,  for 
one  moment,  entertain  the  belief  that,  if  this  road  were 
made,  even  one  soldier  or,  solitary  barrel  of  provisions, 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  north 
of  those,  would  travel  over  it?  What!  bring  men  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  across  the  St:ites  of  Kentucky  «nd  Tennes- 
see? Aye,  and  across  the  Ohio  river,  too,  with  its  current 
teeming  with  steamboats,  ready  to  wafl  the  soldiers  and 
provisions  to  the  point  of  destination.  But  no,  they  must 
trudge  through  the  muds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by 
marcnes  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  day^  till  they  in- 
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teneet  this  road  (after  crossing  navigable  and  inviting 
rivers^  at  Florence,  Alabama;  and  then  they  will  have  the 
pecul^r  advantage  of  travelling  this  superb  national  earth- 
en road  from  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

I  invite  gentlemen  who  think  despatch  and  saving  of 
time  important  in  miUtary  operations,  to  calculate  how 
long  it  would  take  troops  to  giet  to  New  Orleans  by  this 
/'  national  road"  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c., 
and  compare  it  with  the  ease,  convenience,  and  despatch, 
aiforded  by  steam  power  on  the  navigable  rivers  which 
pass  through  those  States  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  troops  from  any  part  of  Kentucky 
or  Ohio  could  get  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboat  convey- 
ance before  they  could  reach  Florence,  in  Ald>ama,  the 
point  of  intersection  with  tliis  road.  Under  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  honorable  chair- 
man, [Mr.  Hekpbill]  with  regard  to  the  «  exposed  con- 
dition" of  New  Orleans,  and  the  necessity  of  this  road  as 
aifording  means  of  dt^fence,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  tlie 
whole  superstructure  of  argument  based  upon  them  falls 
also. 

If  fiirtfaer  arguments  were  necessary  to  show  the  impro- 
priety, nay,  the  excessive  foUy,  of  making  this  road  for 
military  purposes,  they  wouU  be  found  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  history  of  our  last  war,  particularly  in  th^  opera- 
tions in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union.  There  was  a 
time  when  New  Orleans  was  "dangerously  situated  and 
eminently  exposed;"  there  was  a  time,  sir,  when  that  city 
was  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined  army;  an 
army,  too,  stimulated  to  notion  by  the  «*  booty  and  beauty" 
which  were  promised  them.  This  was  a  case  of  great 
emergency— this  was  a  time  of  deep  and  dreadful  anxiety; 
but  sufficient  for  the  occasion  were  the  spirits  convened, 
and  hastily  convened,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Yes, 
an  army  was  convened,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  saved 
New  Orleans.  What  military  road,  made  at  Vast  expense 
of  time  and  treasure,  were  those  troops  transported  over? 
None?  yet  they  got  to  New  Orleans,  fought  the  battles  of 
their  country,  and  got  home  again;  and  thus  will  it  be  ever; 
this  country  will  always  find  security  in  the  strong  arm  of 
her  "  citizen  soldiers."  Dangers  may  stand  thick  around 
them;  they  only  stimulate  to  exertion.  The  noblest  deeds 
are  done  upon  the  most  dangerous  emergencies,  and  the 
glory  of  achieving  them  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  action. 
Need  I  say  more?  Does  the  history  of  all  ages  that  have 
gone  before  us,  present  a  solitaiy  example  of  a  nation,  at 
peace  with  the  world,  and  whose  policy  it  is  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  tliosc  pacific  relations,  preparing  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  by  large  expenditures  of  public 
money  for  the^construction  of  roads  in  this  time  of  pro- 
found peace?  But,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  all  history 
prove  that  the  first  generals  the  world  has  produced,  asked 
not  roads  over  which  to  transport  troops  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  military  operations?  Let  me  ask,  what  engi- 
neers desgnated  the  route,  or  what  nation  appropriated  the 
fuiid;^^  to  construct  a  passage  over  the  Alps  for  Hannibal 
and  his  Carthaginians,  when  he  pushed  his  conquests  to 
the  very  walls  of  Rome  ?  Or  who  directed  Caesar  to  the  point 
at  which  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  when  he  pronounced  tliat 
"the  die  was  cast,"  and  struck  the  fatal  blow  at  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country? 

But  to  come  down  to  the  present  time — to  things  which 
transpired  but  yesterday,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  water. 
Did  Nicholas  tax  his  subjects  to  i-aise  a  revenue  to  open 
those  passes  through  the  Balkan,  over  which  Diebitsch  led 
that  army  which  shook  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  centre  ? 
and  which,  had  they  not  been  stopped  by  pacific  measures, 
and,  I  mi^ht  add,  by  the  interposition  of  other  European 
powers,  jealous  of  the  rising  greatness  and  resources  of 
the  RusKan  empire,  tlie  christian  flag  would  this  day  have 
been  waving  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople?  It  is  by  the 
energy  of  powerful  minds  and  capable  commanders, -that 
armies  are  led  to  victory  and  glorious  achievements;  not 


by  roads,  for  they  mig^t  lead  to  defeat  as  well  as  victory. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  those  &cillties  to  military 
operations  are  always  occupied  by  the  strongest;  and  such 
a  work  might  prove  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  (as  was 
proven,  said  a  gentleman  standing  near  Mr.  Carson  [Mr. 
Davis,  of  South  Carolina]  upon  the  Bladensburg  course 
last  war.)  Yes,  [resumed  Mr.  C]  but  I  would  rather  lose 
the  argument  afforded  by  the  mention  of  that  disagreea- 
ble subject,  than  wound  the  pride  of  the  House  by  recall- 
ing tlieir  recollection  to  it. 

The  *  •"transportation  of  the  msdl"  is  tfie  next  and  last 
consideration  to  which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  feel  that  my  strength  is  failing  me  too  much  to  go  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  extent  I  had  deared.  I 
will  lay  it  down  as  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  framer9 
of  the  constitution  did  not  intend,  by  the  words  "  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads,"  to  confer  the  power  to  con- 
struct roads.  Sec,  but  only  meant  that  Congress  should  de- 
sig^te  tlie  roads  over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried, 
and  the  points  at  which  it  should  be  opened.  I  shall  not 
attempt  an  argument,  sir,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
construction,  but  it  bein^  mine,  it  is  sufficient  to  govern  me. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  constructing  this  road  for  the  transport- 
ation of  die  mail,  is,  does  any  necessity  for  impediment 
exist  to  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  which  requires  the 
application  of  this  sum  of  money  to  remove  or  remedy  ? 

Has  the  Post  Office  Department  compl:uned  of  a  want 
of  facilities  in  this  particular,  and  asked  the  construction 
of  a  road  at  our  hands?  Or  have  they  even  suggested  tlie 
propriety  of  the  appropriation  of  any  sum  of  money  for 
purposes  of  the  kind? 

They  have  not;  but,  upon  the  contrary,  we  are  informed 
by  the  very  able  report  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
presides  over  that  department,  that  tlic  facilities  are  now 
ample,  and  will  be  increased  as  the  means  of  the  depart- 
ment will  justify,  or  the  public  interest  shall  require.  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  while  I  read  part  of  that 
report,  which  treats  of  the  very  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

[Mr.  C.  read  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
tlie  Postmaster  General:] 

"  The  mall  communication  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  by  way  of  Mobile 
and  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia- 
will,  from  tlve  commencement  of  the  ensuing  jear,  i)e  ef- 
fected three  times  a  week,  aflbrdiug  comfortable  convey, 
ances  for  travellers,  and  tlie  whole  trip  performed  in  the 
period  of  two  weeks,  each  way,  througli  tlie  capitals  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

"Lines  of  four-horse  post  coaches  will  also  be  establish- 
ed, from  the  first  day  of  January  next,  to  run  three  times 
a  week,  both  ways,  between  Nashville  and  Memphis,  in 
Tennessee.  This  improvement  was  deemed  important  to 
keep  a  regular  and  certain  intercourse  between  the  West- 
ern States  and  New  Orleans — Memphis  being  a  point  on 
the- Mississippi  to  which  steamboats  can  come  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  it  being  contemplated  ^to  extend  tills  line  to 
New  Orleans  by  steamboats,  so  soon  as  tlie  means  of  the 
department  will  justify,  and  the  public  interest  shall  re- 
quire it.  To  give  greater  utility  to  this  improvement,  a 
weekly  line  of  coaches  will  also  be  established  at  the  same 
time  from  Florence,  in  Alabama,  (where  it  will  connect 
with  the  line  from  HuntsviUc,)  to  Bolivar,  in  Tennessee,  at 
which  point  it  will  form  a  jtmction  with  the  line  from  Nash- 
ville to  Memphis." 

Now,  what  more  can  be  required  ?  Does  not  this  report 
also  prove  that  steam  navigation  will  super-sede  roads  for  all 
purposes,  wherever  it  can  find  water  tor  liic  boats  to  run 
on?  The  despatch  and  quickness  of  steamboat  passage 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  has  drawn  tlie  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  Gcnei-al  to  that  point;  and  it  is  already 
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Virginia,  the  population 

of  which  is 

1,065,336 

North  Carolina, 

do. 

638,829 

South  Carolina, 

do. 

502,741 

do. 

340,989 

Alabama, 

do. 

127,901 

viewed  as  the  route  which  can  be  travelled  with  most  ex- 
pedition, because  of  the  advantages  of  steam  power.  Does 
not  this  speak  volimies  against  ttie  expenditure  of  public 
money  upon  roads,  when  it  must  be  manifest  that  they 
never  would  be  travelled  for  the  purposes  pretended  here 
as  the  strong  reasons  for  constructing  them^  It  may  be 
possible  that,  with  regard  to  despatch  and  saving  of  time, 
a  direct  road  from  this  place  to  the  Mississippi  river,  thence 
by  steamboats  to  New  Orleans,  would  be  the  best.  But, 
taking  this  as  granted,  it  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of 
our  constructing  a  road  for  the  purpose.  Roads  are  al- 
ready made.  The  mail  is  now  transported  from  this  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  seven  times  a  week,  in  post  coaches, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  thirty^four  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num? and  this  line,  sir,  as  we  see  from  the  report  just  read, 
is  to  be  continued  three  times  a  week  to  Memphis,  and 
from  thence  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboats.  What  more 
is  wanting?  or  what  more,  in  modesty,  can  be  asked? 

I  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  routes;  and,  if  this  road  is  to  be  made,  I  think 
I  can  show  the  propriety  of  selecting  the  most  direct,  prac- 
ticable route. 

For  all  purposes,  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
the  mail,  the  saving  of  time,  cost  of  construction,  distance, 
&c.,  the  most  *'  direct,  practicable  route,"  as  proposed  by 
the  amendment,  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  upon  your  table 
some  days  sincej  and  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
House,  and  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  committee  before  I 
take  my  seat,  is  certainly  the  preferable  one. 

I  lay  down,  then,  as  incontrovertible  facts,  that  the 
route  I  propose  will  be  better,  the  cost  of  construction  less, 
the  distance  less,  and  the  number  of  inhabitant  accommo- 
dated much  greater. 

Now,  if  1  establish  these  poations,  what  member  can  re- 
fuse to  vote  for  the  amendment,  whether  he  be  for  or 
against  the  bill? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isackb]  has 
clearly  established  the  correctness  of  my  three  first  posi- 
tions, (as  to  the  gXKxlness,  cost,  and  distance,)  and  the  en- 
gineers who  made  the  reconnoissance  of  the  different  routes 
have  proven  the  fourth,  (the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
accommodated.)  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
IsACKs]  said  (and  I  truly  thank  him  for  the  argument) 
that  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  we  had  a  fine  level  sur- 
face; that  nature,  in  her  works,  had  been  kind  to  us;  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  throw  up  a  little  sand,  and  we  had 
fine  roads,  &c.  With  him,  [he  said]  and  his  constituents, 
and  the  people  along  the  route  selected,  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent; tiiey  had  mountains  and  limestone  to  contend  with, 
and  natui'ai  obstructions,  which  required  the  hand  of  art 
to  alter,  and  render  them  in  a  condition  for  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  &c.  &c.,  and  therefore  the  west- 
ern route  was  the  proper  one.  In  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment, I  have  nothing  to  offer;  the  gentleman  has  granted 
all  I  ask— nay,  more,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  disparage  his 
route,  by  portraying  the  lofty  mountains  and  tlie  quanti- 
ties of  limestone,  which  it  would  cost  millions  to  make  a 
road  over,  but  only  meant  to  urge,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
thqt  the  direct  route  is  unquestionably  the  nearest;  that 
the  east  aide  of  the  mountains  afforded  abundant  materials 
for  the  construction  of  a  road;  that  the  surface  was  better, 
and  the  graduation  more  easy,  than  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains;  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  would  be 
much  less.  The  en^neers  support  me  in  these  positions; 
and  what  they  have  railed  to  do,  has  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Isacks.] 
With  rewird  to  the  population,  sir,  to  be  accommodated  by 
this  roaoC  I  beg  leave  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neers, (the  same  as  before  recited,)  page  22: 

"Leaving  out  tiie  States  (say  the  engineers  J  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  District  pf  Columbia,  the  States 
accommodated  directly  by  the  eastern  and  middle  (or  di- 
rect, as  I  propose)  route  will  be  (census  of  1820)— 


Making  '    2,675,796 

The  States  directly  accommodated  by  the  western 
route,  will  be 

Virginia,         ...  -  1,065.336 

Tennessee,     ...  -  422,813 

Alabama,       ...  -  127,901 

Making  1,616,050'' 

This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  direct  route,  of 
one  million  fif\y  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nx 
of  a  population  to  be  accgmmodated  by  this  road. 

[Here  Mr.  Blair,  of  Tennessee,  requested  Mr.  C.  to 
read  further  from  the  report,  with  regard  to  the  States 
that  would  be  indirectiy  as  well  as  directly  accommodated.  ] 
Mr.  C.  resumed.  I  am  requested  by  my  honorable 
friend  fVom  Tennessee,  [Mr.  B.]  I  say  my  friend,  sir,^ 
because  I  know  him  to  be  so,  to  read  further  from  this  re- 
port. I  will  do  so,  and  I  assure  my  friend  tiiat  due  defer- 
ence shall  be  paid  to  his  route,  (western  route.) 

"But  (say  the  engineersj  if  we  add  Kentucky  and  Geor- 
gia, which  will  be  indirectly  accommodated  by  the  western 
route,  we  shall  have  for  the  population  accommodated, 
both  directly  and  indirectiy,  by  this  route, 
Virginia,         ....  1,065,336 

Tennessee,     ....  422,813 

Alabama,        ....  127,901 

Kentucky,      ....  564,317 

Georgia,         -  -  .  -  340,989 

Total  2,521,386" 

Now,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  they  say  is  to  be  indirectijr  ac- 
commodated, there  is  a  balance  still  in  favor  of  the  direct 
route,  of  a  population  directiy  accommodated,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly.four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty. 

But  why  does  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blaib] 
press  this  indirect  consideration  upon  the  House  ?  Does 
ne  not  know,  sir,  that  Kentucky  cannot  be  benefited, 
either  directly  or  indirectiy,  by  this  road  ?  And  does  he 
not  further  know  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  would  never 
have  been  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been  to  effect  political 
results,  favorable  to  the  men  in  power  when  this  report 
was  made  ?  Does  my  friend  recollect  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time?  and  the  exertions  made  to  continue 
his  influence  and  control  over  the  State  of  Kentucky? 
Was  not  every  branch  of  the  "American  system**  brought 
to  bear  upon  her,  and  particularly  this  branch  of  internal 
improvement? 

Those  were  the  causes  which  produced  this  report,  or 
tiie  name  of  Kentucky  would  never  have  been  mention- 
ed. But  the  times  were  dangerous,  the  ••  line  of  safe  pre- 
cedent" was  threatened,  and  every  nerve  was  exerted  to 
arrest  the  blow;  but  all,  all  would  not  do;  the  line  was 
broken,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  surpnse  to  see  those  who 
gave  their  aid  in  producing  the  result,  now  using  the  same 
flimsy,  f\itile,  and  disingenuous  arguments  which  were 
resorted  to  by  those  persons,  with  a  hope  of  continuing 
their  power,  merely  to  effect  sectional  objects,  or  with  a 
view  of  producing  benefits  to  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blah]  also  said 
that  nothing  had  ever  beei>done  to  advance  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  or  his  State,  by  this  Government.  The 
gentleman  has  surely  forgotten  that  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Alabama,  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  appropriated  bythis  Government  for  the 
opening  of  a  canal  round  the  Muscle  shoals,  on  the  Ten- 
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nesaee  river;  and  that  the  completion  of  that  work  would 
admit  steam  navigation  into  East  Tennessee.  One  steam- 
boat has  already  been  (as  I  am  informed)  so  high  up  the 
Holston  as  a  place  called  the  Boat  Yard*  which  is  the  dis- 
trict of  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Blair.] 

[Bilr.  B.  here  corrected  Mr.  C.  and  said  the  boat  had 
only  ascended  as  high  as  Knoxville.] 

r'tbank  the  gentleman  for  the  correction.  I  had  mbtak- 
en  the  point,  but  it  does  not  weaken  the  argument;  for 
the  streains  leading  from  the  district  represented  by  that 
gentleman  to  Knoxville  are  navigable,  and  boats  are  daily 
passing  them.  I  heard  a  fact  stated  the  other  day,  by  a 
higMy  intelligent  gentleman  who  resides  near  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  while  conversing  with  the  Vice  President  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  "that  he  had  started  at  one  time 
forty  boats,  each  contjuning  one  hundred  barrels  of  salt, 
from  a  point  on  the  north  fork  of  the  HoUton  river,  fifleen 
miles  above  Abingdon,  which  salt  was  probably  to  supply 
North  Alabama,  and  pai-t  of  Tennessee.  I  mention  this 
fitct,  as  an  answer  to  that  part  of  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Tennessee,  which  related  to  the  ti*ansporta- 
tion  of  salt  from  the  salt  wells  in  Vir^nia.  Certainly,  if 
this  road  were  made,  no  one  would  think  of  transporting 
salt  by  wagons,  incurring  the  expense  of  teams,  8cc.  which 
could  not  haul  more  than  ten  barrels  at  most,  when  they 
cot  lid  send  one  hundred  barrels  by  one  boat.  But  why 
talk  of  those  connderations  which  are  merely  sectional  in 
their  character }  They  should  have  no  bearing  in  this  case, 
ii;  indeed,  the  work  is  national.  But,  who  will  say,  after 
witnessing  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  committee  which 
introduced  this  biD,  that  national  considerations  were  the 
causes  which  induced  them  to  report  this  bill,  and  to  make 
the  selection  they  have  done  for  the  location  of  the  road? 

National  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  is 
the  offroring  of  a  combination,  based  upon  local  connder- 
«tions,  for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  who  compose 
part  of  the  committee,  and  through  whose  districts  this 
road  is  to  run;  and  the  location  fixed  on  was  for  their  ac- 
commodation, not  for  the  nation.  Yet  we  are  called  on 
now  to  appropriate  millions  of  the  public  money  (two  mil^ 
Hon  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
sum  wanted  for  the  present)  to  promote  the  interests  of 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  subserve  the  views 
of  combined  interests  upon  this  floor.  I  say  combined; 
and,  if  any  have  doubted  the  fact  before,  has  not  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  for  a  lateral  route,  leading  from 
'*  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  to  pass  through  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Na^shville,  Tennessee,  and  to  intersect  this  road  at  Florence, 
Alabama/*  put  the  seal  upon  the  arrangement,  and  develop- 
ed the  matter,  in  bold  relief,  before  every  eye  not  bfinded 
by  interest  or  other  motive? 

But  look  who  compose  the  committee  who  produced 
these  bills.  See  the  States  they  are  from,  and  the  sections 
of  States  they  represent;*  then  couple  the  routes  and  cir- 
cumstances together,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  room  left  to 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  effect.  I  wiU  push  this  subject  of  combination  no  fur- 
ther, lest  the  feelings  of  8om»  personal  friends  might  not 
escape  unscathed.  I  desist,  therefore,  not  that  I  fear  the 
contest,  or  doubt  the  results,  but  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tiooed. 

I  bare  endeavored  to  show  that  the  conuderations  urged 
by  the  supporters  of  this  bill  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  did 
not  exist  to  that  extent  which  required  at  our  hands  the 
application  of  the  public  money.     How  far  1  have  suc- 

•  Tb«  Committee  on  Iiiteoui I  Iin|>roTfmeuu  is  compoard  of  Mcnn. 
Hemphill,  of  Penusylrania,  chainnaii,  Blair,  of  Tenneuee,  Haynes, 
of  GfvrgUi,  L«te}ier,  of  Kenmcky,  VltitoD,  of  Ohio,  Craif,  of  Virginia, 
and  Buifiwo,  of  Maine. 

Thia  route  pastes  direetly  throagh  the  dit tricta  represented  by  Craig, 
oT  Tinnuta,  ajid  Biair,  of  Tennessee.  Th«  lateral  route  from  ZajKs- 
Tiite.  Ohio,  and  |>a«citig  tfaniagih  Kentoeky.  i«  Mesin.  Vinton  and 
Ldehcr*!  part  of  the  •^•tem.  The  Bajlhlo  end  pawi"*  through  Penn- 
•ylvania,  the  State  whieh  the  honorable  chairman,  Mr.  H<'mphiU,  is 
ta^.--^«tt  by  Mr.  C.  ^ 
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ceeded  in  my  feeble  effort,  I  must  leave  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  have  been  so  indulgent  as  to  favor  me  witli  a 
hearing. 

But,  above  all  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  at  this  time,  is  there  not 
yet  another,  which  should  sink  deep  upon  the  minds  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  our  present  illustrious  Chief  Ma- 
g^trate  ?  Does  he  not  stand  pledged  to  this  nation  to  pay  off 
the  public  debt,  and  to  exhibit  the  proud  and  sublime  spec- 
tacle to  .the  world,  of  a  nation  out  of  debt;  which,  indeed, 
sir,  would  be  **  something  new  under  the  sun" — and  was 
he  not  pledged  by  his  friends,  in  anticipation,  to  effect  this 
desu^ble,  Uiis  important  object?  Wliatsaid  they,  sir? 
Why,  elect  the  phiin,  old  republican,  Andrew  Jackson^ 
he  will  bring  **  order  out  of  chaos?"  he  will  restore  re- 
publican simplicity,  will  pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  re- 
lieve us  from  the  necessities  of  high  tarifl^  &c.  And 
what  are  those  very  men  doing,  who  were  foremost  in  ex- 
citing those  expectations,  and  pledging  him  for  those  re- 
sults? Why,  sir,  we  now  see  them  willing,  nay,  urgent, 
to  squander  millions  of  money,  because  perchance  their 
immediate  districts  may  receive  some  little  benefit.  In  my 
opinion,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  anxiously  desirous  to  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  bis  friends,  and  to  advance  the 
general  interest  of  this  nation,  Andrew  Jackson  is  that  man. 
But,  if  we  go  on  in  the  manner  we  have  started,  how  can 
he  discharge  those  obligations,  and  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  American  people? 

Is  not  every  dollar  which  we  appropriate  beyond  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year,  so  much  of  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 
nation?  If  we  appropriate  these  two  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter, where  will  the  surplus  be,  or  where  any  money,  ex- 
cept the  sinking  fund,  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  our 
puolic  debt?  Nay,  the  sinking  fimd,  also,  is  to  be  broken 
m  upon;  that  sacred  guaranty,  pledged  to  the  credit- 
ors of  the  nation,  must  betaken  also,  and  distributed 
among  the  States  for  purposes  of  education.  [Here  Mr. 
IsACXS  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such  intention  on 
the  part  of  any  one.]  Mr.  C.  resumed:  I  allude  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  this  House,  instructing  a  committee 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  Ae  nett  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  the  States  for  purposes 
of  education^  and  those  lands  were  solemnly  pledgped  by 
this  Government  to  its  creditors,  and  belong  to  the  sinking 
fund,  and  should  not  be  touched  tilleveiy  farthing  of  the 
obligation  is  discharged. 

[Mr.  ISACKS  said  he  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution.] 

Nor  did  I  chjo^  the  gentleman.  I  only  speak  of  what 
is  going  on,  ftnd  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  adminis- 
tration; and  I  must  fuHher  tell  the  gentlemen  from  Ten- 
nessee [Messrs*  Blaib  and  Isaoks]  that  if  they  desired 
(which  I  know  they  do  not)  to  ruin  and  blast  fbrever  the 
hard-earned  fame  of  that  best  of  men,  who,  iq)on  all  oc- 
casions, has  proven  his  disinterested  devotion  to  bis  coun- 
try and  to  his  friends,  they  could  not  hare  fallen  upon 
a  better  plan  than  this^  of  appropriating  monev,  leavfair 
him  powerless,  and  withoutthe  meahsof  d(^g  that  which 
he  stands  pledged  to  do. 

Are  they  prepared  to  hear  him  exclaim,  as  did  Cxsar, 
(when  he  was  struck  by,  as  he  though^  his  best  friend,) 
"  and  you,  too,  my  son?"  Will  they  bind  him  in  fetter^ 
and  leave  him,  manffled  and  bleeding,  to  the'  mercy  of  his 
political  enemies,  who  would  glory  m  the  spectacle?  If  I 
believed  them  prepared  for  this,  the  Bne  of  separation 
should  be  eternally  drawn  between  them  and  me.     I  sup- 

Eorted  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  because  I  believed 
im  honest  and  meritorious,  and  I  shall  support  his  admin- 
istration, because  now  I  know  him  to  be  so;  and  he  will 
realize  the  expectations  of  his  friends  throughout  the 
nation,  if  his  mends  here,  by  their  mis^ided  policy, 
do  not  prevent  him.  My  streng^  has  failed  me;  I  am 
done.     I  only  ask  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  tiie 
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committee,  and  to  offer  the  amendment  which  is  on 
your  table. 

Mr.  CRAIG  said,  he  should  play  the  hypocrite  were  he 
to  attempt  to  disguise  the  interest  he  felt  m  the  bill  under 
consideration.  Many  of  the  people  whom  I  represent  [said 
Mr.  C]  have  a  deep  and  direct'interest  in  the  road  which 
it  proposes  to  establish;  and  if,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, 1  did  not  give  it  my  humble  support,  I  should  feel 
.  a  conscious  conviction  of  misrepresenting  their  interests, 
and  of  betraying  the  trust  witb  which  they  have  honored 
me. 

The  representative,  according  to  my  political  creed,  is 
bound,  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  constitution  inter- 
poses barriers,  in  this  or  any  other  body,  to  reflect  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  not  his  own 
individual  views.  To  do  this  is  happily  felt  by  me  not  to 
be  less  a  duty  tlian  a  pleasure. 

Althougli  I  am  one  of  those  who  construe  the  constitu- 
tion as  denying  to  Congress  a  general  right  to  make  roads, 
even  though  their  extent  invests  them  with  the  character- 
istics of  nationality,  yet  the  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  exists  in  relation  to  this  subject,  at  this 
time,  rida  my  mind  of  all  scruples  upon  this  point. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  as  1  conceive  it, 
is  not  now  involved.  The  question  is  not  whether  Con- 
gress possesses,  under  the  constitution,  power  to  make 
this  road;  but  it  is,  more  properly,  has  Congress  a  right 
to  re-distribute  the  surplus  money  in  its  treasui-y,  be- 
yond what  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  what  may  be  applied  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  among  the  people 
of  the  Union? 

A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  you,  sir,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  money  involved  in  this  bill  is  an  evil  (if  it  be 
an  evil,  i^  some  apprehend  it  to  be)  which  has  its  root 
in  the  existing  revenue  system.  So  long  as  tlie  present 
tariff  of  duties  is  maintained,  it  is  manifest  that  we  shall 
^nd  in  our  treasury  a  large  annual  residuum,  after  all  ordi- 
nary appropriations  have  been  made.  And  who  can  doubt, 
after  what  has  occurred  here,  in  this  ses^on  of  Congress, 
that  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  a  majority  of  this  body, 
aud»  by  inference,  tlie  determination  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  pei-sist  in  the  existing  tariff 
mtem?  The  question,  tl^en,  unavoidably  occurs,  what 
disposition  ought  to  be  niade  of  this  surplus  money  ?  Surely 
no  one  will  contend  that  it  ought  to  lie  rusting  in  our  cof- 
fers; none  will  contend  that,  after  it  has  gotten  there, 
the  constitution  will  require  it  to  remain  there.  And  to 
what  use  shall  we  appropriate  it?  Can  we  appropriate  it 
to  any  more  valuable  use  than  to  internal  improvements? 

1  would  myself  have  preferred  tliat  this  surplus  of  reve- 
nue should  have  been  apportioned  out  amongst  the  several 
States,  according  to  tlieir  population,  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement;  but  in  this  we,  who  construe  the  consti- 
tution rigidly,  are  opposed  by  a  majority.  Congress  now, 
as  to  aU  practical  effects,  possesses  tlie  powpr  to  appro- 
priate the  money  of  the  public  treasury  to  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  as  fully  as  if  the  constitution,  in  so 
many  words,  gave  that  power.  Nor  has  this  .power  been 
dormant.     It  has  been  exerted  in  a  variety  of  mstances. 

The  money  collected  into  the  public  treasury  from  im- 
posts, &c.  belongs  to  the  people  m  the  mass;  and  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  return  it  to  them  by  that  mode  that  will 
most  equally  distribute  it  among  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effect  for  them  the  greatest  general  good.  In  no  way, 
does  it  seem  to  me,  can  Uiis  end  be  more  advantageously 
attained,  tlian  by  expending  it  upon  a  work  like  that  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  unaer  consideration.  The  road  wiU  ex- 
tend from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Union,  and,  as  a  road,  will  accommodate  a  vast  proportion 
of  its  citizens;  besides,  the  money  expended  in  making  it 
will  be  as  generally  scattered  among  the  people  as  it  could 
be  by  beii\g  appropriated  to  any  object  or  improvement 


whatever.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  after  having  collected 
by  taxation  a  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  ever  to  re- 
turn it  to  them  again  individually,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  it  was  taken  from  them.  The  nearest  approach  that 
can  be  made  to  such  a  distribution  is  to  be  effected  by 
throwing  it  into  general  circulation,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
influence  of  individual  enterprise  to  control  its  particular 
destination.  It  seems  to  rae,  then,  that  we  cannot  adopt  a 
better  policy,  at  this  time,  than  to  put  ir.to  general  circulftp 
tion  a  lew  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  by  constructing  with  it,  for  their  accommo- 
dation, this  great  national  road.  You  will  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  you  have  returned  to  them 
not  only  tlieir  money,  but,  along  with  it,  a  great  national 
improvement.  And  here,  sir,  the  question  is  not  unwor- 
thy your  most  serious  reflection,  how  far  this  capital,  thus 
collected  and  thus  expended,  will  have  suffered  diminu- 
tion when  it  returns  again  to  its  legitimate  channels  of  circu- 
lation among  tlie  people.  WiU  it  have  suffered  any  diminu- 
tion? As  1  view  the  subject,  it  will  not.  Then,  if  it  will 
not  have  suffered  any  diminution,  is  it  not  a  fair  deduction 
that  the  road  will  be'a  clear  gain  to  the  people  ? 

The  policy  of  a  nation,  in  regard  to  its  pecimiary  funds, 
is  very  different,  in  .some  important  particulars,  from  that 
of  ^  individual  person.  It  is  the  policy  of  a  nation  to 
have  on  hand  no  greater  capital  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
emergencies  of  the  time — ^it  is  the  policy  of  individual  per- 
sons to  augment  their  funds  as  much  as  possible.  The 
wealth  of  an  individual  depends  upon  himself-^the  wealth 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  wealth  of  its  citizens;  and 
whether  capital  he  in  the  private  pockets  of  the  citizens, 
or  in  the  public  treasury,  it  is  alike  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion. Now,  if,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  inconve- 
nience or  distress  to  the  people  composing  tlie  body  poli- 
tic, a  sum  of  money  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  the  . 
course  of  a  few  years,  sufficient  to  produce  a  work  of 
great  national  benefit*  a  work  of  the  advantages  of  which 
thousands  of  your  citizens  will  be  highly  sensible,  what 
sound  objection,  upon  tlie  score  of  policy,  can  be  urged 
against  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  ? 

There  have  been,  fbr  many  years  past,  large  annual 
balances  in  the  treasury,  which  have  been,  to  the  nation 
and  the  people,  dead  capital.  On  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1828,  thei-e  was  in  the  treasury  an  unexpended  ba- 
lance of  six  million  nx  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  doUai's  and  ten  cents  ^  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1829,  there  was  a  balance  of  five  "\ 
million  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents;  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1830,  there  was  a  balance  of  four  million 
four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seventy- one  dollars  and 
sixty-nine  cents;  and,  on  the  first  of  January,  1 83 1 ,  accord  - 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  llie  Treasurj', 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  four  million  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  two  cents.  Nojv,  sir,  it  strikes  my  mind,  if  Congress  / 
had  commenced  this  road  four,  five,  or  six  years  ago,  it 
might,  before  now,  have  been  finished;  and  yet  no  portion 
of  the  people  would  have  been  sensible  of  the  least  pecu- 
niary loss  or  pressure.  And  now,  sir,  if  you  proceed  to 
its  construction,  what  pecuniary  embarrassments  can  you 
expect  to  encounter?  The  whole  sum  estimated  as  nrces» 
sary  to  complete  the  road  is  considerably  short  of  the 
balance  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  iii  the  treasury  on 
the  first  of  Januaiy  next,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as 
dead  capital,  if  not  employed.  What  mischief.  Task,  will 
you  do?  What  injury  to  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  the 
people,  will  vou  do,  by  appropriating  a  part,  or  even  the 
whole,  of  this  balance  to  the  constnMJtion  of  an  improve- 
ment so  valuable  as  that  proposed  by  this  bill  will  be? 

But,  sir,  I  have  not  ytt  presented  this  subject  in  its  most 
flattering  point  of  view,  in  reference  to  the  resources  of 
the  nation.    Jt  should  not  escape  reflection,  that  in  five  or 
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nx  years  from  this  time  at  most,  the  annual  balance  in  the 
treasury  will  rise  from  four,  five,  or  six  millions,  to  ten  or 
twelve,  or,  ifthe  tari/Tof  duties  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
standard  as  that  no  one  could  complain  of  it  as  oppressive, 
to  a  steady  balance,  as  I  believe,  of  from  five  to  eight  millions. 
When  our  revenue  shall  thus  overflow,  whicli  will  certainly 
be  the  case  after  the  extinguishment  of  tlie  national  deb^ 
what  course  of  policy  shall  be  pursued?  Will  it  be  consti- 
tutional or  expedient  that  a  portion  of  the  people  should 
sit  still  and  obstinately  refuse  to  participate  m  the  excess 
of  revenue,  because  it  was  collected  in  a  manner  they  did 
not  approve? 

But  gentlemen  say,  let  us  prevent  this  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulation of  revenue,  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  im- 
port duties,  &c.  Sir,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
tariff  is  suspended  upon  another  interest,  the  manufactur< 
ing  interest,  which  influences  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  it  as  a  system  of  protection 
to  manufibctures;  and,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  any  symptoms 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  abandoned.  This  pro- 
tecting system  may,  from  its  over-tension  and  consequent 
inaptitude  to  an  infant  and  agricultural  community,  break 
down;  but  1  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  seen  here 
this  session,  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  large  majority 
of  ihe  people  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  it. 

There  is  another  reflection  which  intrudes  itself  here, 
and  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  this:  However  justly 
the  people  of  tlie  South  may  hope  for  an  amelioratjon  of 
the  present  tariff,  it  were  too  much  to  expect  a  total  aban- 
donment by  the  Government  of  those  interests  which  were 
brought  into  existence  and  nurtured  by  its  own  patronage. 
To  abandon  them  suddenly  to  the  storm  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, would  be  an  act  alike  marked  with  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, and  might  be  justly  reprobated  as  an  act  of  bad  &tli 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Do  not  understand  me 
\\Qr^  as  advocating  the  tariff  system  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  carried.  By  no  means;  I  mean  only  to  say 
tbut  the  Government,  having  induced  the  citizen,  by  hold- 
ing out  protection  to  such  investment,  to  invest  his  capital 
in  manufacturing  operations,  is  bounds  in  good  faith,  if  it 
shall  find  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  pclicy,  to  recede 
from  it  gradually,  at  least  so  gradually  as  to  give  the  capi- 
tal thus  employed  time  to  seek  new  and  more  advsintageous 
channels. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  con- 
stitution was  never  intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
rig^ht  to  protect  manufactures  by  revenue  relations, 
further  than  that  protection  might  be  incidentally  afford- 
e  ^  L)y  the  operation  of  a  tariff  of  duties  intended  to  raise 
V.  I J  venue  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  constitution, 
li.^t.  I  find  myself,  in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
p'  .vements,  in  the  situation  of  a  mariner  who  is  borne 
'.  >y  by  a  storm  which  he  cannot  resist.  Although  he 
('.:.>'  be  driving  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  in  a  direction 
e.vacUy  opposite  to  that  to  which  he  should  go  to  gain  his 
destined  port;  yet,  if  he  be  skilful,  he  will  not  be  foand 
/  idly  fighting  against  the  wind  and  tide,  but  be  will  yield 
to  the  power,  and  thus  acquire  a  velocity  greater  tlian  the 
current;  by  which  means  his  bark  is  made  obedient  to  her 
belm,  and  he  is  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  du*ect  her 
course.  Here,  sir,  although  I  cannot  control  the  circum- 
stances and  events  which  surround  and  pass  me,  yet,  by 
failing  into  the  current  with  tliem,  and  yielding  myself  in 
some  degree  to  their  control,  I  may,  possibly,  aided  by 
others  of  similar  views,  give  them  another  and  better  di- 
rection, in  my  opinion,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
taken. 

By  voting  for  this  bill,  it  may  happen  tliat  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  will  be  made,  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  welfiire  of  wiiich  I  am  more  dlrectlv  interested, 
I  and  that  an  improvement  wiU  be  effected,  which  will  di- 
rectly diffuse  Its  benefits  through  it.  An4  I  know  that, 
to  the  nation,  mithing  in  the  form  of  money  will  bo  loit. 


by  appropnating  three,  four,  or  six  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  road;  because,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  the  sur- 
plus money  of  the  treasury  be  not  appropriated  to  this 
object,  it  will  be  appropriated  to  some  other,  perhaps, 
of  les*  national  value;  so  that,  at  last,  the  whole  effect  of 
voting  for  this  bill  will  but  tend  to  decide  the  choice  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  this  over  many  objects,  some  of 
which  are  destined  inevitably  to  absorb  your  surplus  funds. 
If  we,  jtn  the  South,  will  not  take  your  offered  favor, 
others,  less  fastidious,  in  other  sections,  will. 

I  am  not  disposed,  because  the  world  will  not  go  on 
precisely  as  I  could  wish,  to  fall  out  with  it,  and  turn  cynic. 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  and  the  best 
policy,  generally,  to  conform  in  some,  dcgfree  to  that 
uncontrollable  state  of.  things  which  I  find  around  me.  I 
liave  no  idea  of  denying  myself  a  fair  participation  in  the 
blesnngs  of  this  Government,  because  every  thing  is  not 
done  according  to  my  notions  of  sound  policy  and  consti- 
tutionality. It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  my 
opinions  should  rule  in  all  things.  I  can  estimate  the  re- 
spect which  I  owe  to  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen,  by 
tike  i*espect  which  I  would  claim  for  my  own. 

Whenever  a  people  become  so  dissatisfied  with  their 
Government  as  to  refuse  to  accept  its  benefits  when  ten- 
dere4  to  them,  they  or  their  Government  must  be  in  ^ross 
error.  If  the  Government  be  in  such  error,  (a  condition 
which  cannot  be  induced  without  corruption,)  it  should 
be  reformed  at  all  hazards.  If  the  people,  or  a  part  of 
them,  be'  thus  in  error,  the  cure  is  to  be  expected  from 
their  own  sobered  refleetioiis. 

It  has  been  intimated  here,  and  elsewhere,  that  tlie 
people  are,  ii^some  sections  of  the  country,  in  such  a  state 
of  inquietude  as  to  endanger  the  Union*  ^In  relation  to 
this  intimation,  I  can  only  speak  for  those  whom  I  know, 
or  think  I  know.  I  cannot  believe  that  tliere  b  any 
portion  of  the  Virginians,  much  as  I  have  heard  since  I 
came  here  of  the  nullifying'doctrine,  who  meditate  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  or  who  would  not  deprecate  it  as 
the  severest  calamity.  Sir,  1  think  I  know  the  .temper  of 
Virginia  upon  this  subject.  I  Imve  had  many  opportti- 
nities  to  know  it^  and  I  may  say,  that,  so  fiir  from  harbor- 
ing any  wish  adverse  to  the  Union,  -her  sons  would  be 
among  the  first,  if  danger  threatened,  to  rally  round  its 
sacred  standard.  Nor  can  I  do  my  fellow-citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  debate, 
the  injustice  to  believe  that  her  sons  cherish  any  such  de- 
si^.  It  may  be  thougiit  extravagant,  after  what  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  other  branch  of  Congi'css  durmg  the  pre- 
sent session,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  approach  of  danger  to  the  Union — ^the  commod 
palladium  of  their  liberties — ^would  again  unite  even  old 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  in  those  strong  bonds 
of  affection  which  held  them  together  in  the  stniggle  for 
independence. 

Go  among  the  common  people,  who  form  tlie  body  and  * 
strength  of  your  coramuni^,  and  I  shall  be  much  deceived 
if  you  do  not  hear  another  than  the  lan|;uage  of  disunion, 
even  in  the  South.  The  hotheated  pohtician  is  not  at  all 
times  to  be  regarded. as  affording  rair  indications  of  the 
temper  of  even  the  people  among  whom  he  resides.  His 
inflamn&tion  is  very  often  personal,  and  therefore  does 
not  threaten  imminent  danger  to  the  Union.  Indeed,  I 
believe  much  less  is  meant,  generally,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  than  the  language  used  would  seem  to  import. 
It  may  be,  and  I  think  sometimes  is,  intended  merely  to 
deter  from  the  prosecution  of  disagreeable  measures. 

Permit  me  here  to  bespeak  your  reflections  upon  these 
qaestrons.  If  the  Government,  at  any  time,  shall  have 
engi^^  in  a  system  of  measures  which  some  of  us  may, 
perchance,  thmk  impolitic  or  unconstitutional,  will  we^ 
who  think  thus  of  that  system,  be  justified  in  thwarting 
all  its  operations,  and  in  rendering  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
productive  of  bad  instead  of  good  effects?  or  will  it  be* 
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come  our  duty,  when  we,  being  the  minority,  can  no 
longer,  with  any  hope  of  success,  resist  the  establishment 
of  that  system,  to  give  it  such  a  direction  and  such  an 
operation,  as  to  make  it  productive  of  the  g^atest  public 
rood?  I  do  not,  myself,  hentate  about  the  anst^er  which, 
m  my  liumble  judgment,  oug^t  to  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions. Cerbdnly,  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  true  upon  our 
fmndples  of  government,  the  majority  have  the  right  to 
rule,  and)  consecpientlyi  a  right  to  settle  the  polioy  of  the 
Government,  the  minority  are  bound  to  lend  their  aid  in 
producing  the  best  results  from  any  system  which  the 
majority  may  adopt.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  extreme 
cases— «uch  as  can  only  exist  under  the  influence  of 
corruption.  It  is,  I  adnut,  right  enough  that  the  opponent 
of  any  sjrstem  ^ould,  upon  every  occasion  involving  its 
propriety,  directly  vote  to  abandon  it.  But  tliis,  it  seems 
to  me,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  prudent  or  proper  to  op- 
pose every  incidental  measure  which  may  grow  out  of  it. 
To  illustrate  my  idea  by  the  very  case  under  discus- 
sion: if  the  internal  improvement  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained)  it  is  proper  that  those  who  oppose  it  should  aid  in 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  objects  of  its  action,  and, 
of  course,  keep  back  those  less  advantageous. 

I  hold,  sir,  that  the  adoption  of  an  error  may  make  that 
right,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wrong;  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  with  more  precision,  that  may  be  right- 
fully done,  as  resulting  out  of  a  previous  error,  wliich,  if 
that  error  had  not  been  committed,  would  never  have 
arisen  to  be  done. 

1  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  argument,  with  the  ulterior 
and  unalienable  right  «of  any  people  to  resist  oppresnon, 
when  they  may  choose  no  longer  to  endure  it. 

I  have  said  that  1  gave  such  a  construction  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  denies  to  Congress  the  rig^t  to  make  internal 
improvements;  and  have  endeavored  to  justify  myself  for 
voting  for  this  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  that  power  exists 
in  fact,  (a  large  majority  of  this  House,  and,  by  inference, 
of  the  people,  being  for  it,)  and,  aa  to  all  practical  effects, 
as  fully  as  if  the  constitution  was  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  because,  by  so  voting,  I  do 
nothing  more,  and  intend  to  do  nothing  more,  than  to  give 
a  preference  to  this  object  over' the  many  that  are  pro- 
posed; not  doubting,'  as  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
whether  this  bill  pass  or  not,  internal  improvements  will 
be  carried  on  utwfcr  this  Government  commensurate  with 
its  means.  In  this  operation  of  my  judgment,  I  assume  to 
be  my  own  casuist     My  conscience  is  quiet. 

The  policy  of  protecting  manufactures  by  high  duties 
on  imports,  begets  the  necessity  of  creating  some  system 
of  policy  for  the  consumption  of  the  money  arising  from 
that  source.  I  am  not  chargeable  with  the  tariff  system. 
1  found  It  fully  established  when  I  came  here;  and  have 
since  lent  the  aid  of  my  vote,  at  three  different  times,  for 
a  modification  of  its  provisions.  We  all  know  the  result. 
"  I,  and  diosc  who  voted  \rith  me,  found  ourselves  in  a  mi- 
nority. What,  tmder  such  circumstances,  ought  we  to  do? 
We  cannot,  reaspnabty,  expect  the  majority  to  sacrifice 
their  opinions  to  ours.  It  would  be  the  merest  arrogance 
in  me  to  assume  infidlibility  for  my  Opinions.  I  can  see 
no  just  line  of  conduct  but  to  acquiesce.  I  am,  as  I  have 
Baid,  opposed  to  the  tariff  of  1828;  but  I  cannot  see,  in 
justice,  in  reason,  in  conscience,  why  the  people  whom  I 
represent,  as  they  bear  their  share  of  its  burdens,  should 
not  have  their  share  of  its  profits.  I  do  not  see  the  Une 
between  submission  to  the  majority,  and  what  tends  to  a 
(Ussolution  of  the  Government. 

A  disposition  has  been  manifested,  in  this  discussion, 
to  waive  the  question  of  constitutionality,  and  to  rest  the 
claims  of  this  bill  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Such 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  my  mtelligent  and  eloquent 
colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAaBoua.] 

And  here,  sir,  before  I  meet  my  colleague  upon  this 
grotuid,  I  roqoeft  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  brief  reflections 


upon  the  poticy  of  confiding  to  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  construct  works  of  national  improvement. 

Although  I  cannot,  as  I  have  already  said,  see  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution  any  satisfactory  authority  for 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  yet  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  good  reason  why  this  power,  under  well  defined  limit- 
ations, should  not  be  confided  to  it.  The  mere  power  to 
make  roads,  canals.  Sec.  has  in  it,  as  I  conceive,  no  dan- 
gerous tendency  whatever.  The  probability  that  such  a 
power  would  benefit  the  States  is  a  thousand  fold  that  of 
the  probability  that  it  would  injure  them.  The  danger 
consists  in  the  retention  of  jurisdiction  over  these  works 
after  they  are  made,  not  in  making  them.  With  this  view 
of  the  subject,  it  is  my  present  impression,  that,  if  I  were 
now  sitting  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  constitution,  I  would  vote  to  confer  this  power,  limit- 
ing it  to  the  making  of  tlie  work.  1  would  do  so,  as  at 
present  persuaded,  for  another,  and  perhaps  more  pow- 
erful reason.  It  consists  in  this:  the  States  have,  for  ob- 
vious and  imperious  reasons,  surrendered  the  entire  reg^u- 
lationof  their  commerce  to  this  Government;  and  thus 
have  surrendered  the  richest  and  bv  far  the  most  conve- 
nient and  least  oppressive  sources  or  revenue.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  think  it  at  all  unwise  to  require  of  the 
General  Government,  in  times,  like  the  present,  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  means  de- 
rived fi*om  these  sources  should  be  made  available  to  the 
States  in  internal  improvements,  or  in  education,  where 
the  preference  might  be  given  to  that  object. 

The  States,  being  dependant  for  their  means  upon  di- 
rect taxation,  can  never  effect  great  improvements  but  by 
producing  uneasiness  amongst  their  citizens.  The  United 
States,  through  their  custom-houses,  can  coU&ct  from  the 
people  millions,  by  a  process  so  magpcal,  that  the  people 
wfll  be  wholly  insensible  of  having  paid  them.  And  thus 
it  would  seem  that,  as  the  means  of  the  United  States  are 
much  more  ample  than  those  of  tlic  individual  States,  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  the  power  of  employing  them 
fo^  the  good  of  the  States. 

Indirect  taxation,  as  a  mode  of  raiffing  revenue,  is  pre- 
ferable to  direct  taxation,  not  only  because  all  classes  of 
citizens  feel  the  operation  of  the  former  less  than  the  lat- 
ter, but  because,  under  the  former  mode,  the  rich  citizens 
are  sure  to  pay  their  just  proportion  of  the  revenue.  They, 
having  the  ability  to  do  so,  will  consume  vastly  more  of 
those  articles  which  bear  heavy  duties  than  the  poorer 
citizens. 

Under  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  a  person  may  resort 
to  his  prudence — to  abstinence — for  an  amelioration  of  its 
burdens.  He  may,  if  he  choose,  abstain  wholly  from  the 
use  of  wine,  cog^iac,  tea,  and  various  other  articles  in 
which  the  rich  may  choose  to  indulge,  without  matcriaUy 
impairing  his  comforts,  and  thus  avoid  subjection  to  a 
lai^  proportion  of  indirect  tax. 

The  proposition  is  generally  true,  that  actual  consump- 
tion is  measured  by  the  ability  to  consume;  and  as  the 
ability  is  enlarged  or  diminished,  actual  consumption  is 
increased  or  diminished. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
answer  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour]  for  &e  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  make  the  proposed  road.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  gendeman,  and  that  other  gentlemen  should,  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  it,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  undervalue  this  road.  Sir,  if  we  are  to  give  full  credit 
to  their  arguments,  we  cc»uld  not  rerist  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  this  road  would  not  be  indeed  a  national  evil,  it 
would  be,  at  least,  useless.  The  wamSth  of  opposition,  I 
must  think,  has  carried  gentiemen  too  far.  The  utility  of 
this  road  is  not  to  be  seriously  denied  by  any  whose  situation 
ambles  them  properly  to  estimate  it. 

The  honorable  g«ntieman  from  North  Carplina  [Mr. 
Caesor]  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  b« 
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eren  an  indirect  accommodation  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. My  situation  enables  me  to  correct  this  misappre- 
hension. I  live  directly  upon  the  track  along  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  this  road;  and  I  do  know  that  many 
Kentucklans  do,  yeariy,  use  this  track,  and  that  great 
quantities  of  stock  are  taken  along  it  from  that  State  to 
tiie  interior  of  Virginia^  and  soipetimes  to  Pennsylvania. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Ba&bovb]  asked,  will  this  road  be 
of  any  commercial  advantage?  It  will  run,  [said  he]  a 
great  part  of  its  way,  between  the  waters  which  flow  to 
tiie  East  and  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  West,  crossing 
loine  of  them  near  their  head  springs,  at  right  angles: 
and  almost  in  the  same  breath  said,  that  if  tlie  road  ran 
parallel  with  any  of  these  navigable  waters,  it  would  be 
still  of  less  commercial  importance.  To  what  does  tliis 
argument  amount,  except  to  this:  that  although  the  road 
is  most  judiciously  located,  in  reference  to  the  interior 
navigation  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  wholly  useless.  Who 
can  believe  this?  What  country  was  ever  so  situated  as  not 
to  feel  the  advantage  of  good  roads.  The  gentleman  here, 
as  indeed  throughout,  seems  to  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  excited  bv  the  warmth  oi-his  opposition. 

The  gentleman  next  intimated  that  the  estimate  of  ex- 
pense in  the  bill  was  far  too  low;  that  tlie  road  would, 
more  probably,  cost  ten  or  twelve  millions,  of  dollars,  than 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  Now,  in  answer  to  this  remark, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that,  whilst  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
ten  or  twelve  millions  will  make  a  better  road  than  two 
and  a  quarter  millions,  it  is  equally  true  that  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  win  make  a  very  good  road.  Again,  tde 
expenditure  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  upon  this  road 
viU  not,  as  insinuated,  lay  Congress  under  any  obligation 
to  expend  a  further  sum  upon  it.  But  if  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  treasury  hereafter,  combining  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, should  make  it  expedient,  Congress  may,  in 
its  discretion,  appropriate  additional  funds  to  that  object. 
I  cannot  see  that  Congress  may  not,  as  I  cannot  foresee 
that  it  will  be  wrong  to  do  so,  at  some  future  time,  say 
6fty  years  hence,  if  you  choose,  cause  the  whole  line  of 
this  road  to  be  Macadamized. 

The  gentleman  further  sud,  that  the  interest  upon  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  expended  upon  this  road  is  mCfte  than 
the  wholecostoftransporting  the  mail  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  distance,  and  then  drew  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mail. 
This  argument,  though  the  conclusion  may  be  just,  is, 
certainly,  not  quite  fair.  If  the  accommodation  of  the 
mail  were  the  sole  object  of  its  construction,  then  the  ar- 
^ment  would  be  fair.  But  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that 
Uiis  is  but  one  of  three  objects  to  be  effected  by  making 
the  road.  In  additioh  to  uie  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  superior  facilities  in  tne  transportation  of 
the  mail  which  this  road  will  afford,  are  to  be  considered 
the  advantages  which  it  will  afford  to  internal  commerce, 
and  the  advantages  at  will  afford,  as  a  military  road,  in  time 
of  war.  The  agg^gate  of  advantages,  resulting  from  these 
three  sources,  constitutes-  the  reason  of  the  committee  for 
reporting  this  bill.  We  all  know  of  how  much  importance 
the  despatch  of  the  mail  is,  at  any  time,  but  particularly  in 
time  of  war.  The  delay  of  a  day  may  cost  a  city  and  many 
lives.  The  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  at  New 
Orieans,  was  fought  because  despatches,  which  were  on 
their  way,  had  not  reached  their  destination.  The  value 
of  this  rtnd,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  I  admit  to  be, 
chiefly,  contingent.  It  may,  in  this  relition,  be  mcalcu- 
lably  valuable,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 

Again:  The  gentleman  asks,  will  troops  ever  pass  from 
the  Northern  frontier  to  tlie  Southern,  or  from  the  South- 
em  to  the  Northern?  1  answer,  I  have  no  expectation 
that  they  ever  will.  Nor  have  I  any  expectation  that  many 
persons  win,  either  intones  of  peace  or  war,  travel  through 
the  entire  line  of  this  road.  But  this,  I  conceive,  is  no 
drawback  fbomita  value.    This  r9ad  is  to  be  regarded,  if 


you  please,  rather  as  many  roads  all  united,  than  as  one 
road:  for,  whilst  the  various  sections  of  it  will  be  crowded 
with  travellers,  you  will  rarely  find  one  destined  to  pass 
along  the  whole  line.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  obvi- 
ate, 1  think,  many  objections  which  are  made  to  the  biU. 

Who  would  think,  says  the  gentleman,  of  transporting 
ordnance  from  here  to  Buflado  by  land,  when  it  might  be 
carried  by  water?  Where  is  the  mnd  canal  of  New  York? 
Sir,  these  questions  produce  no  difficulty.  No  one  woukl 
be  so  foolish,  1  suppose,  as  to  think  of  conveying  ordnance 
by  land  when  he  could  convey  it  by  water.  But,  supposing 
your  waters  to  be  blockaded  by  your  enemy,  would  you 
then  deem  it  foolish  to  prefer  a  transportation  by  land  to 
a  transportation  by  water?    I  should  think. not. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported this  bill,  having,  in  th#  course  of  the  very  interest* 
ing  views  which  he  presented  to  this  committee,  alluded 
to  the  state  of  internal  improvements  in  England  and 
France,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Baiiboub]  as  if  deter- 
mined to  strip  improvements  every  where  of  all  claim  to 
public  favor,  asked,  in  what  countries  do  you  find  a  poorer 
and  more  oppressed  people,  than  in  these?  Surely,  the 
pfentleman  will  not  seriously  contend  tliat  the  internal 
improvements  of  a  country  are  disadvantageous  to  it.  And 
ye^  sir,  what  other  inference  can  you  deduce  from  this 
question  ?  Immediately  after  putting  this  question,  in  the 
manner  I  have  represented,  the  gentleman  expressed  his 
willingness,  nay,  anxiety,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
country  should  go  on.  He  was  willing  to  bring  roads  and 
canals  to  every  hamlet — ^to  every  door;  but  by  the  States 
themselves,  and  not  by  this  Government.  Now,  how  docs 
this  declaration  comport  with  tiie  question  .which  the  gen- 
tleman put  to  the  committee  relative  to  the  pauperism  of 
England  and  France?  How  much  less,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman,  will  this  road,  or  any  other  piece  of  improve- 
ment, be  worth,  having  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, than  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  State  Governments? 
I  never  before  heard  it  insinuated  that  improvements  pro- 
moted pauperism.  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  vio- 
lence 01  the  opposition  which  the  gentleman  feels  to  the 
assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  tiie  soil  of  the  States,  by  the 
General  Government,  sharpens  in  a  high  degree  the  op- 
position which  he  feels  to  tliis  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency;  else,  why  such  strong  effoits  to  undervalue, 
to  disparage,  the  proposed  road? 

The  gentleman  has  said,  that,  in  proportion  as  you 
remove  the  expenditure  of  money  from  the  influence  and 
control  of  self-interest,  you  increase  extravagance.  I 
subscribe  most  heartily  to  this  proposition.  Self-interest, 
when  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 
But  how  will  the  genUeman  apply  the  principle,  with  any 
advantage,  to  the  case  under  discussion?  Can  a  State, 
any  better  than  the  United  States,  dispense  with  agents  in 
executing  its  schemes  of  internal  improvement  ?  If  it  can- 
not, I>should  think  the  argument  was  without  force.  There 
are  no  means,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  can  be  employed  by  a  State,  that  cannot,  with  equal 
facility  and  advantage,  be  employed  by  the  United  States. 
The  plan  adopted  in  Virginia,  and  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman, of  requiring  the  subscription  of  three-fifths  of  the 
stock  necessary  to  complete  a  work  of  this  character  by 
private  individuals,  as  a  condition  upon  which  the.  State 
will  subscribe  the  remaining  two-fiflhs,  is  wisely  accommo- 
dated to  the  limited  means  of  the  State.  But  I  apprehend 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  principle  here  would  amount  to 
an  abandonment  of  some  of  the  most  important  objects,  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  1  have  already  intimated  that 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  always  con- 
sist in  the  amount  ot  money  which  it  may  have  in  its  cof- 
fers; and  that  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  was  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  Every  convenience,  every  comroeicial  faci- 
lity enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  adds  to  the  general  stock  of 
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national  wealth.  Why,  then,  I  would  ask,  should  conve- 
niences, commercial  or  personal,  be  withheld,"  when  they 
can  be  so  easily  supplied  by  the  Government?  The  gen- 
tleman himself  admiUpd,  if  I  rightly  understood  him,  that 
the  money  of  tlie  ti'easury  was  collected  imperceptibly 
from  the  people:  if  so,  the  complaint  upon  this  score  is 
rather  imaginary  than  real.  I  will  ventiu'e  to  affirm  that 
the  advantages  of  this  road,  should  it  be  constructed,  will 
be  something  more  than  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
Bendes  this  view  of  the  subject,  1  repeat,  that  funds  far 
more  than  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Go- 
vernment will  flow  in  upon  us,  and  that  we  must  make 
tome  disposition  of  them. 

The  gentleman  again  said,  that  this  system  of  distribut- 
ing (he  public  money  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
therefore  unjust.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  if  this  ob- 
jection be  sound,  a  system  of  internal  improvements  could 
not  be  sustained,  either  by  the  State,  this,  or  any  other  Go- 
vernment, for  the  objection  certainly  lies  as  strongly  against 
it  in  one  place  as  another.  Sir,  all*  civilized  nations  admit 
the  importance  of  internal  improvements.  All  have  prac- 
tised, to  some  extent,  under  the  principle  of  their  import- 
ance;  and  shall  we  now  be  told,  that,  because  in  construct- 
ing them  we  cannot  distribute  the  money  employed  upon 
them  with  perfect  equality  among  the  people,  we  must 
abandon  them  altogether? 

Sound  policy  requires  that  the  most  important  improve- 
ments should  be  selected,  with  due  regard  to  national  ad- 
vantage, including  equality  of  distribution  of  money,  so 
far  as  practicable,  as  well  as  every  other  fur  consideration, 
and  nothing  more. 

Perfect  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  money 
is  not  expected — is  not  possible. 

1  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  remark  of  my  colleague, 
that  exactions  and  contributions  should  be  equal. 

How  equal?  Literally  and  'arithmetically?  If  he  mean 
that  they  shall  be  literally  and  arithmetically  equal,  then  I 
take  issue  with  him,  and  without  an  argumeiit  will  submit 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  this  House.  If  he  mean, 
as  I  presume  he  does,  that  the  constitution  requires  only 
practicable  equality  in  public  exactions  and  contributions, 
then  1  will  contend  that  in  the  construction  of  no  work 
which  can  be  selected,  would  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  people's  money  be  made  among  them,  than  in  the  con- 
struction- of  the  proposed  road.  Exaction — as  that  is  a 
term  which  belongs  to  the  tariff,  a  matter  which  the  gen- 
tleman declined  to  discuss— I  shall  permit  it  to  sleep  un- 
disturbed. 

The  gentleman  said  it  would  be  unjust,  after  he  and  an- 
other had,  with  great  nicety,  weiglied  out  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  g^ld  scales,  as  contributions  to  the  Go- 
Ternment,  that  that  other  person  should  take  the  whole 
sum,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  exclusive  use. 

I  should  certainly  not  differ  with  my  colleague  in  opi- 
nion here.  I  will,  however,  ask  the  gentleman  how  he  ap- 
plies the  remark  to  this  bill?'  It  may  mean  something,  if 
it  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  tariff';  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  proposed  road.  The  two 
or  three  millions  which  will  be  expended  upon  this  road, 
should  it  be  made,  will,  instead  of  going  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few,  be  scattered  amongst  thousands. 

The  gentleman,  as  if  willing  to  defeat  this  bill  by  any 
honorable  means,  here  ridiculed  the  idea  of  applicants 
coming  before  Congress  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union, 
for  internal  improvements — some  with  propositions  for  na- 
tional improvements — some  with  propositions  for  more 
national  improvements,  and — some  with  propositions  for 
most  national  improvements.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  conceit  at  all  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  in  my  mind.  Im- 
provements of  all  these  several  degrees  of  nationality  be- 
ing submitted  to  Congress,  from  which  to  make  selections, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tlie  selections  will  be  made  from 
that  class  denominated  most  nationiJ. 


There  is,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  of  ludicrousneas  in  the 
idea  of  Congress  roaming  over  the  country  in  search  of 
objects  of  this  kind;  but  tliat  they  should  be  brought  to 
its  view  by  applicants  or  petitioners,  \a  a  mcide  of  proceed- 
ing quite  too  common  to  excite  risibility. 

The  gentleman  thinks  that,  upon  a  fiur  division  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  among  the  States,  the  share  of  Virgfinia 
woiUd  be  one  million;  yet,  he  say«  some  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants  (the  people  of  Norfolk)  felt  great  joy  when  the 
United  States  subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  stock,  as  if  they  had, 
through  the  mere  bounty  of  Congress,  gtJt  something  that 
did  not  belong  to  them. ' 

Now,  upon  lookii^g  over  the  ideas  here  conveyed  by  my 
colleague,  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  that,  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars,  one  million  ouglit 
to  have  g^ne  to  Virginia.  The  idea  seems  not  to  have 
been  present  in  his  mind  when  this  train  of  reflection  en- 
tered, tliat  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  upwards,  have 
been  annually  consumed  by  the  national  debt.  He  seems 
to  have  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  there  had  been  an 
annual  fund  of*  ten  millions  to  be  distributed  among  the 
people.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  people  of  Norfolk 
woidd  have  been  miserable  du])es  indeed,  to  have  exulted 
because  their  State  had  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  when  it  was  in  fact  entitled  to  one  million. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  l1ic  people  got  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  through  the  fiivor  of  Con- 
gress, rather  than  because,  at  that  time,  Vii^nia  had  any 
particular  claim  to  a  dividend  from  the  treasury. 

My  honorable  colleague  was  pleased,  in  the  course  of 
his  eloquent  speech,  amongst  otlier  things,  to  direct  our 
attention  to  old  Rome,  oncetheproudeilcity  of  the  world. 
He  asked,  where  is  Rome,  with  all  its  splendid  aqueducts, 
towers,  and  temples—Rome,  that  once  urged  its  conqucbta 
almost  to  the  Ganges?  Aye,  and  where  are  the  Romans 
fliemselves,  who  built  tliese  splendid  works?  They,  too^  \, 
are  gone.  They  werfc  the  workmanship  of  the  Deity,  yet 
they  have  perished.  Could  mortality  impart  immortality  ^  ' 
No.  Athens,  Rome,  and  Cartilage  once  were,  but  now 
they  arc  not.  The  reflection  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  irre- 
sistible. The  time  will  come  when  our  beloved  republic 
will  live  only  in  history.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  all  things 
beneath  the  sun.  But  I  do  trust,  that,  under  the  blessings 
of  a  kind  Providence,  ages  upon  ag^s  will  run  theur  ample 
round  ere  it  will  be  asked,  where,  now,  is  the  once  splen- 
did republic  of  North  America? 

As  the  downfall  of  no  Government,  heretofore,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  improvements,  there  can  be  no  just  cause 
to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  such  a  cause  in  fu- 
ture. Sir,  let  gentlemen  say  what  they  may,  it  will,  neveiv 
theless,  remain  an  unshaken  truth,  that  tntemal  improve- 
ments are  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  a  nation. 

A  well  regulated  system  of  internal  improvemenU  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  moat  efficient  liga- 
ments of  our  Union,  whilst  it  wiU  g^ve  no  just  ground  for 
the  apprehension  of  consolidation,  and  a  destruction  of  the 
State  sovereignties. 

If  destruction  shall  come  upon  our  Union,  (whicfa  God 
forbid!)  it  will  be  alike  to  me  whether  the  fiiult  shall  have 
been  with  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Disunion  is  the  dreaded  result.  It  may  as  readi- 
ly happen  from  the  Ul-devised  measures  and  ill-timed  oppo- 
sition of  the  State  Governments,  as  from  similar  causes 
springing  out  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government. 
Both  sides  should  be  alike  carefVH  to  avoid  this  result- 
both  animated  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee long,  nor  did  he  intend  to  enter.upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  road  con- 
templated bv  the  bill.  I  [said  Mr.  R.]  consider  that  ques- 
tion settled  long  since.  I  go  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.    The  rosd  proposed  by  the  fnU  runs  about  mid- 
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way  between  the  North  and  Western  frontier  and  the  sea- 
board. It  is  a  road  that  will  be  of  immense  importafice 
to  this  place  and  to  the  Government.  It  wiU  be  a  welding 
link  to  solder  together  this  Union.  There  is  not  a  mem- 
ber in  my  hearing,  that  does  not  know  that  each  State  in 
the  Union  has  a  seat  of  Government  within  the  central 
limits  of  the  State,  and  has  erected  pubric  buildings  for 
the  convenience  of  die  lenslative  bodies  and  public  offi- 
cers. I  take  it  for  granted  that  other  States  have  done  as 
Pennsylvania  has.  Harrisborg  is  the  capital,  or  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, and  that  State  has,  out  of  the  State  funds,  ex- 
pended very  large  sums  to  make  roads  and  avenues  to  and 
m>m  that  place— « turnpike  rofid  by  the  southern  route, 
as  it  ia  called,  to  Pittsburg;  one  by  the  north  route  to  the 
same  place;  one  to  lAncaster,  one  to  Reading,  a  bridge  at 
Harrisburg,  and  one  at  Clark^s  ferry.  Not  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  money  has  been  expended 
to  make  roads,  bridged,  &c.  to  lead  to  and  from  the  seat 
of  Government  of  tny  State,  so  that  every  individual  who 
bad  business  to  transact  at  tlie  seat  of  Government  might 
have  a  good,  safe,  and  convenient  way  to  travel  over. 
Xow,  are  we  not  sent  here  to  legislate  for  th^  whole  com- 
munity, and  particularly  for  this  ten  miles  square,  the  Dis- 
trict? WiU  this  great,  growing,  and  prosperous  Union  be 
behind  the  Spates?  This  Government,  with  a  treasury 
overflowing,  will  it  refuse  to  make  roads  and  avenues  to 
lead  to  and  from  this  capital  ?  1  hope  not  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  believe  there  has  been  one  dollar  expended  by 
this  Government,  to  make  a  road  from  the  interior  to 
reach  this  place,  the  capital  of  this  Union.  Then,  if  the 
diffbreot  States  make  gYMxl  roads  and  avenues  to  lead  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  State  to  the  capital,  on  the  same 
principle  I  contend  that  we  are  called  on  to  aid  in  making 
smilar  provision  to  reach  this  capital,  from  the  interior  of 
this  great  and  very  rapidly  growing  nation.  I  hold  it  as 
an  imperative  duty  fo^  us  to  do  so.  Make  the  road  from 
this  to  Buffalo,  (that  is,  the  part  I  will  speak  of,)  it  will 
-  run  throQgi)  some  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  valleys  in 
the  United  States.  You  will  see,  in  ten  years  or  less  from 
this  time,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  wagons  a  day,  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  in  the 
streets  of  this  city,  loaded  with  iron,  flour,  beef,  pork, 
whiskey,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles.  Would 
that  be  of  no  advantage  to  this  pl^ce?  Have  we  not  our 
navy  yard  here,  our  marine  barracks,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  public  works?  And  no  doubt  more  will  be  built. 
Would  it  not  be  of  vast  importance  that  every  thing  from 
the  interior  should  be  g^t  upon  the  best  terms  to  supply 
those  public  works?  And  where  will  you  get  such  sup- 
plies but  from  the  interior?  Yes,  make  this  road 'as  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  and  you  will  see  wagons  and  teams 
from  tlic  cUstrict  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  in 
tlie  streets  of  this  city,  one  of  which  would  load  up  and 
hauloif  ten  of  yodr  wagons,  liorses,  and  loads,  that  we 
now  see  in  the  streets,  at  one  load.  It  is  said  we  Mve  no 
right  to  legislate  beyond  this  District  on  the  subject  of 
roads.  Now,  suppose  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  each 
to  pass  a  law  to  make  a  wall  around  the  District,  (as  it  is 
contended  we  cannot  go  beyond  it,)  what  would  we  then 
do'  Would  the  fine  spun  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  keep  us  here,  or  not  let 
us  come  to  this  capital  to  legislate  for  t)ie  whole.  United 
States?  Of  wliat  use  would  this  House,  and  all  the  public 
works  erected  here,  be  to  the  United  Statea^  if  we  could  not 
get  to  them  ?  What  would  be  said  of  Congress,  after  spend- 
ing from  ax  to  ten  millions  at  this  place  in  erecting  public 
works,  if  we  could  not  get  to  them  for  want  of  a  road. 

We  have  been  doing  indirectly  that  which  it  is  con- 
tended we  cannot  do  directly.  Confess  has  appropriated 
near  four  millions  of  dollars  to  internal  improvements, 
siichas  canals,  roads,  &c.,  and  as  much  of  the  public  lands 
%\  would  make  four  millions  of  dollars  more  for  roads  and 
canaU. 


I  ask,  where  is  the  difference  between  granting  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment to  clear  out  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  or  the 
granting  a  sum  of  money  to  make  a  road>  The  one  is  to 
let  the  boat  pass,  and  the  other  to  let  the  wagon  pass. 
And,  further,  where  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  making  a  steamboat  channel  to  carry  the  United 
States*  mail  through,  or  the  United  States  making  a  road 
to  carry  the  mail  over?    I,  for  the  noul  ofme,  can  see  none. 

It  is  four  hundred  miles  from  this  to  Albany;  we  are  as 
near  Buffalo  at  this  place,  (Washington  city,)  as  when  we 
arrive  at  Albany.  Now,  will  any  gentleman  tell  me  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  save  four  hundred  miles  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  from  this  place  to  Buffalo? 

My  people  want  this  road;  they  want  to  come  here  with 
their  produce;  there  is  no  direct  road  to  this  place  in  a 
northern  direction;  all  the  roads  in  my  State  lead  to  the 
seaboard.  The  influence  of  Philadelphia  has  caused  all 
our  public  roads  to  point  that  way.  Last  year  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  nearly  unanimously  i-efuSed  to  per- 
mit the  patriotic  Baltimoreans  to  make  a  railroad  up  into 
that  State.  It  is  said  this  is  to  be  a  direct  road.  I  can  tell  the 
gentlemen  fron^  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  that  if  the 
Government  will  give  me  the  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  mile  that  this  bill  proposes,  I  will  make  a  road 
for  two  hundred  miles  from  this  place  towards  Buffalo  for 
that  sum,  which  they  woidd  travel  forty  miles  out  of  their 
way,  were  they  going  in  that  direction,  to  get  upon,  if  they 
did  not  think  their  consciences  were  to  be  effected  by 
travelling  on  an  imconstitutional  road.  My  constituents 
want  this  road.  They  say  they  have  a  ririit  to  ask  for  it. 
There  is  moiley  enough  to  make  it.  The  people  along 
this  road  have  p«d  more  money  long  since  into  the  trea- 
sury  than  would  make  it.  They  have  sent  me  here  to  speak 
for  them,  and  express  their  wishes  and  desires;  I  do  it 
most  willingly,  and  honestly  believing  I  ask  nothing  but 
what  is  just  and  right. 

I  expect  a  disinterested  magnanimity  from  many  of  the 
members  from  New  York,  it  is  true  this  road  will  run 
through  but  a  corner  of  that  State:  it  does  not  lead  down 
the  canal  to  the  city  of  New  York;  yet  I  hope  to  hear  the 
members  from  that  State  say,  much  has  been  done  for  the 
eastern  end.  of  the  State,  we  will  not  now  withhold  from 
the  western  end  this  small  pittance  they  ask.  1  hope  none 
of  my  colleagues  will  be  found  voting  ag^nst  this  bill; 
the  western  pait  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  in  my  opi- 
nion, vote  against  it;  they  have  liad  many  favors  extended 
to  them  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  they  expect  many 
more.  The  eastern  part  I  know  will  not,  from  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Im- 
provements, who  reported  this  bill.  He  has  acted  a  higlily 
honorable  part  in  this  project,  and  he  merits  the  applause 
of  the  American  nation. 

I  now  appeal  to  another  class  of  men,  and  I  hope  to  see 
them  act  the  part  of  honorable,  liberal  men — 1  mean  the 
commercial  part;  the^  have  liad  upwards  of  thirty  miUiors 
of  dollars  given  for  hglit-houseai,  sea-walls,  harbors,  piers, 
wharves,  fortifications,  &c.  to  protect  commerce.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  alone  has  got  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eiglity  thou^nd  dollars  for  light-houses,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Dismal 
S  wamp  canal ;  yet  gentleme  n  say  she  has  got  nothing.  Now, 
can  gentlemen  ask  me,  or  any  other  member  residing  off  the 
seaboard,  to  vote  away  millions  annually  for  the  break- 
water, liglit-houses,  &c.  for  their  direct  and  consequential 
advantage,  and  not  give  to  the  people  in  the  inferior  what 
they  have  a  right  so  justly  to  ask  for,  that  they  may  have 
some  of  the  direct  and  consequential  advantages  from  an 
expenditure  of  a  part  of  the  public  money  amongst  them? 
If  the  deepening  of  channels,  opening  the  mouths  of  creeks, 
rivers,  harbors,  and  inlets,  and  the  erection  of  fight-liouses 
and  fortifications,  &c,  is  necessary  to  the  convenience  and 
interest  of  commerce  on  tlie  seaboard,  and  a  direct  advan- 
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tag^  to  the  neighborhood  where  the  money  is  expended, 
let  me  ask  those  seaboard  gentlemen,  if  we,  who  reside  in 
the  interior,  have  not  a  right  to  ask  their  aid  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill?    I  think  none  will  deny  that  we  have  that. 

Methinks  I  hear  every  gentleman  recording  his  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  If  they  do  not,  they  say  to  us,  you  may  ret 
to  the  scat  of  Government  by  some  of  the  old  Indian  paths, 
or  down  some  stream  in  a  canal,  or  on  the  back  of  a  pack- 
horse  or  mule.  No,  no,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  harbor 
such  an  opinion^  but,  as  high-minded,  honorable  men,  to 
whom  the  interior  has  always  granted  every  thing  they 
have  asked  for,  I  hope  to  see  one  and  all  of  you  come  out 
manfully  and  vote  for  the  bill,  and  not  shelter  yourselves 
behind  the  constitution;  for  there  is  no  other  excuse  lefl 
for  you,  in  my  opinion. 

I  atn  too  feeble  to  say  more;  I  hope  some  gentleman 
more  capable  than  I  am  will  do  justice  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMYTH  said,  I  have  had  no  concern  whatever  in 
forming  the  bill  now  before  the  committee.  I  am  to  vote 
upon  it;  and  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  constituents^  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  constitution.  I  will  very  briefly 
discuss,  first,  the  power  claimed  by  this  Government  to 
make  roads,  and  assume  jurisdiction  over  them;  second, 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing roads,  without  assuming  jurisdiction  over  them;  third, 
the  power  to  aid  internal  improvements,  by  subscribing  for 
the  stock  of  companies  incorporated  to  make  them;  foui-th, 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  in  fulfilment"  of  a  com- 
pact; fit\h,  the  power  conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
bill;  sixth,  the  general  expediencv  of  this  appropriation; 
seventh,  Uie  particular  utility  of  tho  road  proposed  to  be 
made. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ibacks]  contends 
that  the  power  to  establish  post  roads,  conferred  on  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  is  a  power  to  make  them.  1 
contend  that  "  establish,"  wherever  used  in  the  consti- 
tution, signifies,  to  g^ve  legal  existence,  or  legal  effect. 
The  people  "ordiun  and  estabhsh  the  constitution;"  one 
of  their  objects  is  declared  to  be  '*to  establish  iustice;'* 
Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization;"  *'thc  ratification  of  the  convention  of 
nine  St^ites  shall  be  sufficient  for  tlie  establiishment  of  this 
constitution."  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion."  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  ob- 
vious tlmt  to  establish  means  to  give  legal  effect,  to  give 
legal  existence,  to  set  up  by  law.  Cong^'ess  have  power 
««  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  r<Mids."  Whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  establish,  as  it  relates  to  post  offices, 
must  be  its  meaning  as  relates  to  post  roads.  The  same 
woi-d,  used  in  different  sentences,  may  have  diflerent  mean- 
ings;  but  the  same  word,  .only  once  used  in  tlie  same 
sentence,  cannot  have  different  meaning^.  Does  power 
to  establish  post  offices  si^f^  power  to  build,  to  put  up 
brick  and  mortar?  No,  it  signifies  power  to  g^ve  legal 
existence  to  offices.  So,  power  to  establish  post  roads, 
is  powertodesig^te,by  law,  the  roads  on  which  tlie  mail 
shall  be  carried;  and  this  construction  has  been  acted  on 
by  Congress  during  forty  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isacks]  contends 
that  Congress  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  <<  among 
the  several  States;"  and,  therefore,  may  make  roads  for 
carrying  on  that  commerce, 

Sir,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  signifies  power 
to  pass  laws  controlling  commerce.  Laws  arc  regulations. 
Regulations  are  laws.  **  No  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce,  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another."  The  power  g^ven  to 
Congpress  to  regelate  commerce  among  the  States,  is  a 
power  to  control  it,  and  to  prevent  the  State  Legislatures 
from  burdening  it  by  duties,  taxes,  or  licenses,  and  so  on; 
by  which  one  State  might  oppress  the  inhabitants  of  an- 
other.    Will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  contend  that 


tribes?  Will  he  contend  that  to  build  a  ship  is  to  regulato 
foreign  commerce?  If  not,  how  can  he  contend  that  to 
make  a  road  is  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States^ 
Sir,  when  it  shall  be  proved  that  canoes,  ships,  and  roads 
are  commercial  regulations,  otherwise  commercial  -laws, 
then  I  will  ^ve  up  this  point. 

Sir,  if  there  is  any  question  respecting  the  power  of 
Congress,  that  has  been  decided  against  the  claim  of  pow- 
er, in  a  wa^  that  ought  to  be  satisiactor]^,  final,  and  con* 
elusive,  it  is  tliis.  We  have  the  authority  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  that  Congfress  do  not  possess  juris- 
dicUon  to  make  roads.  Mr.  MadifR>n  and  Mr.  Monroe 
expressed  their  opinions  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  when 
rejecting  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congiress,  as* 
suming  this'  power.  The  last  act  of  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministration was  to  return,  rejected,  a  bill  assuming  this 
power.  But  we  have  not  only  the  authority  of  these  g^at 
names.  This  Ho\ise  lias  repeatedly,  on  great  debate,  de- 
cided that  Congress  have  iK>t  the  power;  and  there  is  not 
an  act  in  the  whole  statute  book  that  assumes  it.  In 
March,  1818,  after  a  protnuUed  discussion,  this  House  de- 
cided that  Congress  had  not  power  to  construct  post 
roads  and  military  roads,  by  eighty-four  votes  against 
eighty-two;  and  that  Congress  had  not  power  to  construct 
roads  between  the  States,  by  ninety-five  votes  against  se- 
venty-one. And  when  Mr.  Monroe  had  neg^ved  the  bill 
establishing  toll  gpates  on  the  Cumberland  road,  and^  re- 
turned it  with  his  objections,  on  reconsideration,  a  majoii- 
ty  of  the  House  voted  against  it;  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
it  had  been  passed  without  due  consideration.  * 

Sir,  as  this  power  is  claimed  by  implication,  and  as  in 
forty  years  not  one  act  has  been  passed  that  assorts  it,  this 
long  nonuset  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  grant;  and  we  should  now  connder  it  as  set- 
tled, that  Congress  have  not  power  to  enter  into  a  State, 
assume  iurisdiction,  and  construct  roads. 

I  will  now  consider  the  claim  of  power  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  making  of  roads,  without  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion. I  have  not  found  it  in  the  constitution.  But  more 
than  fifty  acts  of  Congress,  passed  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  make  such  appropriations.  The  ground  on 
which  we,  who  opposed  the  construction  which  authorizes 
such  appropriations,  stood,  is  nearly  beaten  from  under  us. 
The  States  and  the  people  may  construe  their  constitu- 
tion; and  the  construction  thereof,  by  them,  must  be  con- 
clusive. The  long  use  of  a  power  by  Congress,  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  State  legislatures  and  the  people,  may  sanc- 
tion the  construction  of  the  constitution  by  which  it  is  assum- 
ed. 1  would  like  to  see  the  opinion  of  the  Stale  Leg^isU> 
tui'es  taken,  to  ascertain  if  threefourths  of  them  adnut  that 
this  power  b  in  Conp-ess.  The  people,  by  re-electing  those 
who  have  assumed  it,  seem  to  have  given  it  their  sanction. 

I  will  next  consider  the  power  of  Congress  to  aid 
Internal  improvements,  by  subscribing  for  the  stock  of 
companies  incorporated  to  make  them.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  since  I  had  a  seat  here,  that  Congress 
possessed  this  Dower  as  a  fiscal  operation,  which  mig^ 
be  necessary  it  the  treasufy  was  full.  It  is  weU  known 
to  my  colleague,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Improvements,  [BAr.  Msbceb]  that  such  has 
been  my  opinion.  If  we  have  a  surplus  revenue,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  have  it  lying  in  the  treasury,  or 
in  bonds,  unproductive.  If  must  be  a  question  of  expe« 
diency,  whether  money  should  be  thus  invested;  and  I 
hold  that  it  will  be  always  inexpedient,  when  we  have  a 
debt  to  pay,  and  that  debt  is  payable.  The  object  of  such 
an  operation  should  be  a  profitable  investment  of  our 
money.  The  promotion  of  internal  improvements  would 
be  an  incident.  This  power,  duly  exercised,  would  give 
to  the  Government  command  of  the  accumulated  surplus 
of  its  revenue,  on  any  emergency;  and  it  woidd  be  very 
convenient  to  have  fifty  millions  of  productiveVock  todis- 


to  make  a  canoe  is  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  {pose  of  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.     This  power 
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has  been  exercised,  and  we  do  possess  stock  to  a  considera- 
ble amount. 

!  am  next  to  consider  the  power  of  Confess  to  appro- 
priate money  in  fulfilment  of  a  compact.  In  1602,  tlie 
United  States  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Sute  of 
OhiO)  on  admitting*  that  State  into  the  Union,  that  five  per 
cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  land  in  that  State,  sold  by 
Congress,  should  be  applied  to  the  making  of  roads  from 
the  narigpable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  and  through  the 
saiil^  State,  under  the  authority  of  Congfress,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  States  through  which  the  road  should  pass; 
and,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  State  engaged  to  exempt 
from  taxes,  for  the  term  of  fi\'e  years  from  the  sale  there- 
of, the  Und  to  be  sold  by  Congress.  In  pursuance  of  this 
compact,  the  Cumberland  road  was  made.  And  here  agsun 
we  hare  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  severally  approved  the  appropriations 
for  this  purpose*. 

Now,  sir,  jou  have  the  like  compact  with  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  That  with  the  State  of  Alaba- 
ma provides  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
lands  within  the  territory,  ><<  shall  be  reserved  for  making 
pablic  roads,  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  of  which  three-fiflhs  shall  be  applied  to  those  ob- 
jects, within  the  said  State,  under  the  direction  of  the  le- 
gislature thereof;  and  two-fifUis  to  the  making  of  a  road 
or  roads  leading  to  the  said  State,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress."  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  State  of 
Alabama  has  engaged  not  to  tax  the  lands  sold  by  Gongi'css 
fpr  five  years;  that  the  lands  of  non-residents  shall  be  tax- 
ed no  higher  than  that  of  residents;  and  that  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  Here,  then, 
we  hate  a  valiinbie  consideratico  for  the  money  which  we 
shall  appropriate  to  make  this  road,  leading  to  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  We  owe  a  debt;  we  have  an  unquestiona- 
ble right  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  it.  This  appropria- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  our  compact,  is  as  fully  authorized 
as  the  appropriation  of  fifleen  millions  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty.  * 

1  will  next  consider  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  bilL  He  is  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners, 
who  are  to  lay  out  the  road;  he  is  then  to  take  the  necessa- 
ry measures  tor  the  construction  of  the  road;  contracts  are 
to  be  entereclinto,  and  releases  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  lands.  No  jurisdiction  is  assumed;  no  power  is 
given  to  take  and  condemn  the  lands.  In  adopting  mea- 
sures for  the  construction  of  this  road,  the  president  must 
pursue  the  authority  given  by  this  bill,  or  have  recourse  to 
the  existing  laws. 

I  will  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  made  by  my 
eloquent  colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Baubour]  who  opposed 
the  bill.  lie  would  dissuade  Congress  from  making  this 
appropriation,  because  there  arfe  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  imposts  which  might  be  repealed  without  touching  the 
duties  which  protect  domestic  manufactures.  Sir,  many 
of  those  duties  which.he  would  tiius  repeal,  protect  agn- 
colture;  many  of  tbem  are  paid  by  manufacturers,  and 

•  Extraet  frmn  a  tpetch  delivered  *y  Mr.  Smyth  in  the  Hetae  of 
Rrpretentativety  in  February^  1823. 
**  I  vili  juttify  (he  flpproprtHtion  iiMde  fur  the  conitruction  of  Uic 
Cambtrriand  roatl.  Cong^sa  are  auihonzed  *  to  di«pn«e  of,  and  make 
aU  ncrdful  rrcolatiitna  iv«prctinf  ih«  terriiory  and  other  ptoperfy  be- 
loitipns  to  tbr  UniU-d  Siate*.^  Now  I  appivheitd  no  reeulation  ean  be 
inurf  *  iie«^rul*  ihaii  one  which  prtserve*  to  the  United  State*  a  title 
to  thrir  properly.  It  i(  eeriain  that,  adiniliin^  anew  Stale  into  the 
Uniun  on  an  equal  footinif,  in  all  iripects,  with  the  origrinal  States, 
woutti  not  Tisat  iti  the  Sute  ihe  domain?  Would  it  notoperate  like  an 
■ekno«led|(nii-nt  of  the  independence  ofa  colony?    Be  that  a 


t  at  It  may, 


Ohio,  b)  ilii«  compact,  ■orrehdered  her  ri^lit  to  ux,  during  Ave  y^ean, 

land  which  the  United  Slaiet  mirht  veil,  and  thut  gaw  ar 
lentf  r  the  two  per  cent,  which  the  United  Stans  eng«je;ed  to 
in  making  roada  leading  to  that  State.    To  uiakenetdnil  regulationt 


Ike  Ian 


Miva- 
lurse 


r  *peeting  lb*'  public  hmdt,  it  a  granted  power.  Congreit  may  past 
the  iiecesniry  la  vj  to  execute  that  power,  and  contequenily  may  para 
appropriation  law«  for  eiecuting  iliit  *  needful  regulation,*  thtt  eom- 
ptci  with  Ohio.  Thua  the  appropriationt  for  making  the  Cumberlatid 
fuad  appear  to  have  been  eonttitutiotiai." 
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they  are  the  only  duties  which  are  not  imposed  for  their 
benefit*  Repefll  those  duties,  and  you  exempt  the  manu- 
facturers from  all  burdens.  Let  me  caution  Southern 
gentlemen  against  repealing'  these  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  duties.  Such  a  measure  would  render  the  reduction  of 
the  imposts  which  oppress  their  people  hopeless.  Let  the 
whole  of  the  imposts  be  gradually  reduced,  so  as  not  sud- 
denly to  affect  any  interest.  The  manufactories  being 
brought  into  existence  by  protection,  it  ought  not  to  be 
suddenly  withdrawn. 

My  colleague  would  not  follow  the  example  of  France 
and  England,  in  making  internal  improvements.  The 
people  of  tliose  countries  are  depressed,  and  many  of  tbem 
paupers.  Sir,  it  was  not  the  canal  of  Languedoc  that  de- 
pressed the  people  of  France  in  the  reig^  of  Louis  XIV. 
That  great  ^  work  cost  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  finished  in  fifteen  years.  It  was  the  per- 
petual wars  of  Louis  XIV,  which,  in  his  latter  days,  were 
disastrous.  It  was  that  despicable  bigotry  which  drove 
five  hundred  thousand  protestants  fix>m  their  oountryi  and 
scattered  their  wealth  and  arts  over  all  Christendom.  It 
was  not  the  expense  of  making  canals  and  roads  that  de- 
pressed the  people  of  England.  Canals  in  England  are 
but  of  recent  date;  they  are  made  by  companies;  occasion- 
ally the  Goverrjnent  gives  a  small  grant.  It  is  the  public 
debt  of  England  tliat  depresses  the  people.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1701  it  was  six  millions;  in  1714  it  was  fifhr 
millions;  in  1775  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lions; in  1784  it  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions;  it 
is  now  perhaps  a  thousand  millions.  Thus,  we  see  that  it 
was  the  ^'ars  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions  that 
have  involved  England  in  a  debt  which  can  never  be  paid; 
and  this  depresses  her  people.  Her  hierarchy  adds  griev- 
ously to  the  burden.  The  revenues  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  England  amount  to  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, paid  to  eighteen  thousand  priests;  while  eight  thou- 
sand other  priests  receive  about  two  million  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  the  expense  of  in- 
ternal improvement  that  has  reduced  seven  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Dublin  to  live  on  three  half-pence  each  day. 
In  Ireland,  seventeen  hundred  episcopal  priests  receive 
five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  dol- 
lars, extorted  from  agriculture,  while  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  other  priests  receive  one  million 
and  sixty^ne  thousand  dolbrs.  There  is  ne  danger  that 
internal  improvements  will  depress  the  people. 

I  will  sajr  something  of  tlie  general  expediency  of  this 
appropriation.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  expend 
in  a  beneficent  way,  it  should  be  distributed  as  ^nerally 
and  as  equally  as  circumstances  will  admit.  This  appro- 
priation will  be  extensively  beneficial;  seven  g^at  Stiiites 
will  share  in  its  benefits.  This  road  will  extend  throu^j^ 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  nothing  has  been  dis* 
pcnsed  for  internal  improvements,  and  little  for  any  other  of 
thq  expenses  of  the  Government.  Set  one  point  of  a  pair  of 
compasses  at  my  residence,  describe  a  circle  of  the  diame* 
ter  of  five  hundred  miles,  within  that  extent,  not  a  cent 
has  been  disbursed  by  this  Government  for  any  work  or 
improvement;  not  a  salary  is  paid  within  my  knowledge, 
and  no  compensation,  except  to  members  of  Congress^ 
mail  contractors,  postmasters,  jurors,  and  for  taking  the 
census.  Your  expenditures  for  the  army,  navj^  fortifioi- 
tions,  and  collection  of  revenue,  are  on  the  seaboard,  in 
the  cities,  or  on  the  frontier.  The  interior  suffers  by  a 
perpetual  drain  of  its  money,  none  of  which  is  restored  by 
the  Government.  The  prevaUing  policy  is  to  have  a  re- 
venue above  the  amount  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Grovernment  I  did  not  sanction  this  policy  ^  but,  as  it  is  adopt* 
ed,  as  the  system  is  fixed  upon  us,  let  a  small  part  of  the  suiv 
plus  be  expended,  according  to  our  compact  with  the  South- 
western States,  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  and  of  mine. 
'  I  am  to  say  something  of  the  particular  utility  of  the  road 
proposed  to  be  made.    My  colleague  [Mr.  BASBOvm]  sup- 
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posed  it  of  no  commercial  utility.  Commerce,  he  says, 
goes  from  West  to  East.  He  has  never  been  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Virginia,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
commerce  of  £ast  Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia  does 
not  go  to  the  East.  The  merchants  obtain  their  merchan- 
dise from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The 
caravans  of  wagons  which  carry  on  merchandising  between 
Knoxville  and  Baltimore,  now  pursue  the  proposed  route 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and,  when  the  road  is  made, 
they  may  pass  through  this  place,  or  continue  through 
Winchester,  as  at  present.  It  is  true,  that,  eastward  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  in  Virginia,  commerce  goes  to  the  East; 
therefore  the  middle  route,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  would  be  useless  for  commercial  pur|>oses,  except 
that  some  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  within  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  James  river  or  Roanoke,  might  be  carried  along 
the  proposed  road,  if  made  on  that  route,  to  those  rivers. 
The  commerce  of  the  interior  and  western  ports  of  North 
Carolina  passes  eastward  to  her  own  towns,  or  to  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg.  The  most  eastern  route  through 
the  capitals  of  the  Southern  States  will  only  facilitate  go- 
vernmental and  commercial  corre!q>on<lence.  On  the  west- 
em  route,  the  cotton  of  Alabama  and  the  south  of  Tennes- 
see may  be  brought  to,  and  manufacture^  in,  the  towns 
of  the  great  valley  as  far  as  Winchester,  and  will  pass 
four  hundred  miles  along  the  proposed  rcttd.  The  engi' 
neers  have  given  this  route  a  decided  pi*efcrence;  they  show 
it  to  be  the  best  and  the  cheapest;  it  will  require  less  ex- 
pense in  causeways  and  bridg^es:  and  the  expense  of  making 
the  road  from  this  place  to  New  Orleans,  sliould  it  be  Mac- 
adamized, would  cost,  according  to  their  estimate,  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  less  than  making  it  on  the  middle 
route,  advocated  by  tl)e  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Ca&sok.] 

The  engineers  do  not  seem  to  have  observed  tlic  fact, 
that  James  river  is  navigable  where  the  western  route 
passes  that  stream.  There  will  terminate  the  trip  of  wa- 
gons bringing  from  the  Southwest  produce  for  the  Rich- 
mond market.  To  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
western  route,  I  will  add,  that  the  accommodations  for 
travellers,  along  the  great  valley,  fi*om  Knoxville  to  Win- 
chester, about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  not  equalled,  in  g^oodness  and  cheapness,  on  any 
road,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  world.  Sir,  the  road 
through  the  southwest  of  Virginia  is  an  exceediitg  import* 
ant  highway.  It  was  formerly  tiie  usual  road  to  Kentucky ; 
but  the  making  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Kenhawa 
roady  has  lessened  its  importance.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Kentucky,  as  the  gentleman 
before  me  [Mr.  Lbtobsb]  well  knows.-  -Tbev  send  along 
it  to  market  vast  numbers  of  hve.^ock,  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  to  Maryland,  'l^d  even  to  Pennsylvan:a. 

The  gentieman  from  No/th  Carolina  [Mr.  C.jasks  if 
this  road  can  ever  compete  with  the  Mississippi.  Sir,  the 
Mississippi  does  not  rutt  near  us;  and  if  our  branches  of 
that  river  were  navigable.  New  Orleans  never  can  com- 
pete with  Baltimore  in  supplying  us  with  merchandise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SHEPARD,  the  committee  then  rose, 
and  reported  progress. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  the  House  again  resolv- 
ed itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  LarcaKa  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  ''making  appropriations  for  ex- 
aminations and  surveys;  and,  also,  tor  certain  works  of 
internal  improvements."  The  blanks  iji  that  part  of  the 
bill  containing  the  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  road  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  was  filled  witii 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  roa»l  from  Detroit  to  Saga- 
MLW  bay,  with  seven  thousand  dollars. 


For  the  continuance  of  the  road  from  1).. tioit  to  Chica- 
go, with  eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  road  from  Pensacola  to  St. 
Augustine,  with  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  moved  to  amend  tiiat  clause  of  the 
bill  containing  the  appropriation  of  thirty  tiiousand  dollars 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  examinations  and  surveys, 
and  of  arrearages  for  the  years  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  by 
increaang  the  sum  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  WICKLTFFE  desired  tliat  the  arrearages  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  appropriation,  and  n<it 
blended  with  that  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sur- 
veys. He  inquired  of  the  cliairman  of  the  committee, 
who  ff^ported  the  bill,  what  was  tlic  amount  of  arreiirages. 

Mr.  McDUFFIK  replied,  they  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  dollara.  « 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  INGERSOLL, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  withdrew  his  amendment?  and  then 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  anoend  that  part  of  tiie  bill 
stating  the  objects  of  tiie  appropriation,  so  that  they  would 
be  confined  to  surve>  s  already  commenced  and  not  com- 
pleted, and  to  works  of  a  national  character.  He  v  as 
opposed  to  instituting  any  new  surveys. 

Mr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  MERCER  opposed  tlieamendmci.t. 
Mr.  M.  urged  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  surve\  s, 
which  [he  said]  were  done  at  so  trifling  an  expense,  since 
the  topographical  engineers  who  matlc  tliem  must  of 
necessity  be  employed  by  Government,  even  if  the  sur- 
reys were  discontinued. 

Mr.  LEA  suggested  to  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  to  enlarge 
the  object  of  liis  amendment,  so  as  to  embrace  **  such  sur- 
veys as  are  recommended  by  either  House  of  Congress.'* 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  he  would  prefer  tiiat  tire  g<-n- 
tleman  shwild  offer  tiie  subject  of  his  suggestion  as  an 
amendment.  He  wished  to  test  the  sense  of  the  comm.t- 
tee  on  the  proposition  he  offered. 

Subsequently  he  accepted  tiie  amendment  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  proposition. 

The  amendment  was  negatived:   yeas,  50 — nays,  66. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  VERPLANCK,  an  appropriation  was 
inserted  of  five  Uiousand  four  hundred  and  fif^y  dollars 
for  office  rent,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  ti»is  bill  was  then  bud 
aside,  and  the  bill  ♦*  nutking  appropriations  for  improving 
harbors,"  &c.  was  taken  up. 

Tlie  blanks  containing  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cei-taiji  harbors  tiierein  mentioned,  being  filled. 

The  committee  th^n  rose,  and  reported  tiic  two  bills. 

FniPAT,  March  26,  1830.' 
PENSIONERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  BATES,  from  tiie  Committee  on  Pensions,  report- 
ed the  following  joint  resoUrtion: 

Retohed  by  the  Senate,  &c.  That  tlie  heads  of  the  de- 
partments who  may  be  severally  diargtd  with  the  admin- 
istration of  tlie  pension  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectively  directed  and 
required,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  opening  of  eacli  sts- 
sion  of  (Congress,  to  present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  several  list  of  such  persons,  whether 
revolutionary,  invalid,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  have  made 
application  for  a  pension  or  an  increase  of  pension,  and  as 
in  their  opinion  respectively  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  roll,  oc  otherwise  provided  for,  and  for  doing 
which  they  have  no  sufficient  power  or  authority,  with 
the  names  and  residences  <»f  such  persons,  the  capacity 
in  which  they  served,  the  degree  of  relief  proposed,  ami 
a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  thereof,  to  the  end  that 
Congress  may  consider  the  same. 

The  resolution  was  twice  read;  and 

Mr.  TUCK  Kit  moved  to  amend  it,  by  ad.ling  to  it  tlie 
following  words: 
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«*And  also  the  names  of  the  several  pensioners,  and 
their  residence,  who  conUfiue  to  receive  their  pensions; 
and  likewise  the  whole  amount  of  applicants  for  pen- 
sions, under  the  law  of  1818,  giving  pensions  to  revolu- 
tionnry  soldiers.**  ' 

Mr.  TUCKEn'3  amendment  was  agi-ecd  to:  yeas,  77— 
nays,  G9. 

Mr.  CHILTON  was  opposed  both  to  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution.  He  ar^ed  that  the  power  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Goverment 
were  sufficient  already,  without  vesting  in  it  what  the  re- 
solution proposed:  for,  if  it  passed,  not  five  or  ten,  but 
fifty  additional  officers  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
cases,  and  prepare  the  information  called  for.  Insrtead  of 
this  .general  reference  of  all  the-  cases  of  application  for 
pensions  to  the  War  Department,  or  a  Board  of  Commis- 
s.oners,  with  discretionary  power  to  dispose  of  them,  he 
preferred  that  every  case  should  come  at  once  before  Con- 
gress to  judge  of  its  specific  merits.  The  plan  he  thought 
wrong,  because,  after  imposing  this  labor  on  the  officer, 
the  ca^es  would  still  have  to  come  to  Congress;  so  that  the 
only  eflTect  would  be  to  give  useless  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  additional  clerks.  Mr.  C.  went  on  to  remark 
on  another  subject.  He  was  aware  [he  and]  that  the 
transaction  of  the  legislative  business  required  commit- 
tees? but  he  thouglit  it  a  dangerous  practice  to  give  to 
committees  unlimiteri  confidence,  and  making  it  an  apolo- 
gy for  members  of  this  House  to  neglect  investigation 
themselves.  He  meant  no  reflection  on  the  motives  of 
any  one;  but  the  practice  was  bad  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  House  passed  measures  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  tlieir  merits,  trusting  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
committees.  No  chaii-man  of  a  comntittee,  he  presumed, 
would  venture  to  report  a  pension  bill  sdlely  on  the  ab- 
stract which  should  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  subject  to  stand 
a*  it  does,  and  let  the  committee  report  the  cases  on  their 
own  examination. 

Mr.  BATES  was  indifferent  to  the  fkte  of  the  resolution 
since  the  amendment  was  added  to  it,  because  it  would 
require  the  reporting  of  a  large  volume  every  year  of  use- 
less matter.  The  resolution  had  been  offered  to  the  House 
by  the  comnuttee,  because  a  g^reat  deal  of  time  was  now 
lost  in  investigating  individual  cases,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Department,  an'j,  after  examination 
there,  rejected,  as  not  coming  with  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  committee  thought  that,  as  these  cases 
necessarily  passed  under  the  investigation  of  the  head  of 
tlie  department,  he  could  prepare  with  ease  and  accuracy 
a  summary  view  of  the  nature'  and  merits  of  each  case, 
for  the  information  of  the  committee.  Nothing  was  to  be 
referred  to  his  discretion;  he  was  merely  to  report  facts;  it 
imposed  on  him  no  additional  responsibility,  and  would 
give  him  but  little  additional  trouble.  Mr.  B.  tlierefore, 
thought  it  a  wise  provision,  odculated  to  save  time,  and 
facilitate  the  business,  so  as  to  grant  relief  in  cases  which 
>vcre  entitled  to  it,  and  ascertain  at  once  those  which  were 
improper. 

The  rescdution  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading- 
yeas,  95. 


Satukhat,  Makcb  27,  1830. 
PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  House  again  resumed  the  connderation  of  the  re 
solution  offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE  on  the  18th  instant, 
reducing  the  compensation  of  members  of'  Congress  tu 
two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  the  House  may  sit  after 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  o(  the  long 
session,  and  of  ninety  days  of  the  shprt  session. 

Mr.  COULTER  addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  till  the  hour  for  considering  resolutions 
elapaed. 


MoHDAT,  Mahch  29,  1830. 

The  House  again  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE  on  the  18th  instant, 
relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  members, 
in  case  they  remain  in  session  after  a  certain  period  in  each 
session,  as  specified  therein. 

Mr.  COULTER  concluded  his  remarks  commenced  on 
Saturday,  against-the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

[They  were  to  the  following  effect:] 

Mr.  C.  said,  I  would  not  of  my  free  choice  say  any  thing 
concerning  the  proposition  now  before  thc^  House.  I  am 
induced  to  dp  so  solely  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
my  belonging  to  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  whose 
especial  duty,  it  seems  to  be  considered,  is  to  aid  and  abet 
every  gentleman  in  cutting  down  and  breaking  up  every 
part  of  the  machinery  of  this  Government  which  does 
not  meet  with  his  approbation.  As  I  cannot,  in  this  in- 
stance, labor  in  the  vocation  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  myself,  and  only  respectful  to  the 
House,  to  state  my  reasons.  If,  however,  this  resolution 
had  been  offered,  as  some  have  been,  and  I  suppose  will 
be  again,  by  gentlemen  who  love  to  amuse  their  constitu- 
ents, I  should  not  have  touched  it  It  might  have  come 
upon  the  stage,  made  its  bow,  ami  exit,  and  went  off,  like 
its  predecessors  and  associates,  in  a  flourish.  But  it  comes 
upon  us  urcjed  and  sustained  by  a  gentleman  of  high  po- 
litical consideration,  who  is  likely  to  win  for  it  much  favor, 
here  and  in  the  nation.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  considered  with  the  g^vity  and  respect  due  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDufjix,]  I  re- 
gret that  those  who  now  pve  this  proposition  their  pa- 
tronage, had  not  brought  it  forward  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session,  especiaTly  as  a' most  appropriate  occasion 
was  then  afforded  them  for  presenting  it  to  the  House. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  one  bill,  concerning  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  Congress,  passed  this  House 
about  the  last  of  December.  In  that  biU  the  proposition 
now  under  consideration  was  once  contained.  But  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  of  thb  year 
divested  the  bill  of  what  they  considered  an  unjust  and 
odious  feature.  Yet,  when  it  was  undergoing  tiie  action 
of  the  House,  it  was  competent  for  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Retrenchment 
Committee,  [Mr.  Wickiiffb]  to  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment, embracing  this  their  favorite  proposition.  Business 
had  not  then  thickened  upon  the  House,  and  time,  which* 
it  is  now  said  was  then  wasted,  might  have  been  employ- 
ed in  considering  what  we  are  now  di^ussin|^.  If  it  had 
then  been  acted  upon,  it  mig^it,  by  operating  on  our  ava- 
rice, have  produced  some  of  the  pood  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  feeds  his  fancy.  Now  it 
IS  too  late  for  this  Congress,  at  all  events.  But  at  that 
time  we  heard  nothing  of  this  proposition.  No,  not  even 
from  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  retrenchment.  A  proposition 
in  relation  to  the  daily  pay  of  members,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ghiltok ]  did  then  offer  as  an 
amendment,  received  so  little  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment, that  the  House  refused  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  its  rejection.  I  think  the  House  did  wisely  and 
well.  It  is  certainly  a  delicate  affair  for  this  or  any  other 
legislative  body  to  agitate  the  question  of  its  own  con^ 
pensation.  The  necesaty  of  the  case  constitutes  it  an  ex- 
ception from  the  general  rule,  which  forbids  public  fanc- 
tionaries  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  salanes.  It  has 
been  judged  safer,  in  all  free  countries,  to  vest  this  power 
in  the  legislature,  though  interested,  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment. But  the  delicacy  of  their  position  ought  to 
make  them  cautious  in  their  movements.  If  they  attempt 
to  increase  their  allowance,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  love  of 
gain.  Jf  they  attempt  to  reduce  it,  ten  to  one  if  they  either 
get  or  deserve  credit  for  patriotism  or  sincerily.  They 
will  most  probably  be  chained  with  the  gprovelling  design 
of  purchasing  popularity,  by  relinquishing  a  modicum  Oi 
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their  pay,  without  deserving  it  by  merit.     The  best  way, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  for  a  statesman  to  leave  tlie  n:alter 
as  he  finds  it,  until  the  people  coKaplaiti.    They  know  how 
we  stand;  and  if  we  are  entitled  by  law  to  more  than  we 
deserve^  they  will  demand  that  we  shall  set  the  matter 
right.     I  have  heard  of  no  voice  of  complaint  among 
them.     Their  minds  are  tranquil,  and  have  settled  down 
for  many  years  with  contentcnent  upon  the  present  rate  of 
compensation.    They  know  that  we  are  the  nearest  power 
of  the  Government  to  themselves — the  representatives  of 
their  wisdom,  their  virtue,  their  feeling^,  and  their  patri- 
otism— and  they  have  not  demanded  of  u»  to  cut  down  our 
compensation  below  U)at  of  clerks  in  the  public  offices; 
nay,  even  below  that  of  the  humblest  messenger  employ- 
ed about  this  hall.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  regret 
that  this  measure  has  been  brought  forward  at  a  period  of 
the  session  when  it  can  produce  no  practical  result,  except 
that  of  displacing  business  well  matured^  and  delaying 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  measures,  the  progress  of 
wluch  the  public  eye  is  watching,  and  in  relation  to  the 
fate  of  which  the  public  feeling  is  now  engaged.  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  economist  of  time  could  hardly  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  occasion,  or  a  mode 
of  doing  public  service.     The  question  of  compensation* 
as  presented  in  the  resolution,  comes  in  a  form  as  nox- 
ious and  offensive. as  could  possibly  liave  been  givep  to  it. 
So  far  as  my  recollection  ranges' over  the  history  of  re- 
presentative governments  and  deliberate  assemblies,  whe. 
ther  in  free  or  monarchical  countries,  I  can  bring  to  mind 
no  example  or  precedent,  no  proceeding  that  bears  any 
likeness  or  parallel  to  this.     It  has  at  least  one  merit,  tliat 
of  originality  of  invention.     Of  what  character  is  it  ?    Is  its 
object  to  produce  deeds  of  patrroti9m,i  of  honor — to  ad- 
vance the  mterests  and  extend  the  renown  of  our  country, 
by  appealing  to  our  nobler  feelings?    No — but  by  address- 
ing Itself  to  the  base  and  sordid  passions—to  those  feel- 
ings which  actuate  the  most  degmdc^l  am.1  worst  of  man- 
kind. Looking  to  the  ancient  republics,  we  find  that  they, 
when  they  wislicd  to  elicit  deeds  worthy  of  a  free  people, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  higher  feelings*  to  the  patri- 
otism, the  love  of  country — the  honor  ajui  integnty*  of 
their  public  functionaries.     That  is  the  mode  in  which  I 
should  like  to  see  the  lag^^ng  integrity,  the  slow  atten- 
tion, the  wandering  thoughts,  of  this" assembly,  if  such 
things  be  urged  into  concentration  and  quickened  mto  ac- 
tion.    We  have  fallen  on  evil  times  indeed,  if  our  bosoms 
can  respond  to  nothing  but  such  a  call  as  this.     We  have 
experienced  *  rapid  and  premature  decay,  if,  at  the  end 
of  fifty  Years  after  tlie  declaration  of  independence^  and 
before  tlie  last,  lingering,  and  almost  hallowed  footsteps 
of  one  of  those  \vho  proclaimed  it,  have  left  tlie  eaj-th,  we 
have  so  lost  its  spirit,  become  so  degenerate  in  purpose, 
as  tP  be  urged  to  duty  and  lionor  by  no  other  incentive 
tlian  a  small  pecuniary  penalty  hangifig  over  our  heads! 
Sir,  we  are  required  to  pc,Hbrm  an  undefined  and  undc- 
finable  amount  and  extent  of  ]e^sIation,t  to  provide  for 
the  interests,  wants;  and  exigencies  of  twelve  millions  of 
people,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country,  in  a  specified  time, 
or  be  fined  for  it.     Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  thus  to  be 
measured  by  hours,  and  patriotism  by  dollars.     The  iron 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  the  only  thing  T  know,  to  which  tlie 
resolution  bears  a  resemblance. 

The  reproach  which  the  resolutiojv  conveys,  (not  de- 
signed, 1  am  sure,  by  the  gentleman  who  offered  it,)  may 
be  correct  or  not.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  tiie 
majority  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor  are  induced  to  waste 
the  time,  ana  lengtheii  out  the  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  their  per  diem  allowance.  There  are  many 
members,  of  whose  character,  standing,  and  virtue,  I  am 
unacquainted,  (the  gentleroari  from  South  Carolina  has 
more  experience  than  I  have,)  but  there  are  many  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted;  of  these  last  I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence aiid  candor,  tluit  they  are  not  infiuenced  by  mercena- 


ry motives,  and  that  while  they  remain  here  tl>ey  are  influ- 
enced by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  sustain  an  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss.     But  to  them  nwney  is  not  the  primary  mo- 
tive to  action.     Other  and  more  exalted  motives  actuate 
them.     To  them  absence  from  kind  friends,  from  thei^  ac- 
customed scenes,  from  the  domestic   heartily    which  I 
trust  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  who  are  entrusted 
with  a  seat  o»  this  floor,  is  sufhciently  painf\il---»pring  re- 
turns, but  not  to  them  returns  its  accustomed  joys—daily 
and  hourly  they  are  recalled  to  th«  scenes  of  their  home — 
their  hearts  yearn  after  their  wives,  children,  and  friends, 
but  public  duty,   their  obligations  to  tlieir  constituents, 
keep  them  here.     When  they  have  accepted  the  honor 
conferred  on  them,  they  will  remain  here  so  long  as  duty 
i*equires  them.     I'o  such  men  this  resolution  only  offers 
insult — ^it  is  addressed  to  them  in  vain.    But  it  seems  to  be 
addressed  to  men  of  different  mould,  with  whom  it  may 
be  supposed  tlie    gentleman    from    South  Carolina  has 
"  souncied  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor;'*  and  1  would 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  even  as  to  them  it  is  not  bottom- 
ed on  a  wrong  estimate  of  human  nature.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Resolution. they  are  selfish.     They  have  no 
care  for,  and  pay  no  regard  to,  the  public  interest.  Their 
feelings  and  passions  are  absorbed  in  speechifying,  as  the 
word  goes,  for  tlieir  own  aggrandixement.    They  will,  of 
course,  go  on  in  their  usual  course  until  the  period  when 
the  eight  dollars  per  diem  sliall  cease,  and,  after  having 
picked  up  tlie  crumbs  and  cffal  of  every  debate,  lo  make 
themselves  notorious,  will  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  four 
months,  and  Itave  the  pubUc  business  undone.     The  old 
adage,  that  **you  cannot  bring  blood  out  of  a  turnip,"  ia 
too  true  to  be  overturned  by  this  resolution.     1  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  believing  tliat  tliis  is  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  House,  or  any  very  large  portion  of  it.     E 
believe  the  members  generally  to  be  actuated  by  as  high, 
and  honorable  motives  as  aay  former  Congress.      It  is  not 
requisite  I  ahoukl,  in  candor,  say  that  tljey  possess  the 
same  amount  of  talent.     I  know  that  in  this  session,  as  in 
all  former  ones»  time  lias  been  consumed  in  what  has  beeix 
often  calledfri  volous  debate,  but  still  1  am  sat'ufied»  from  the 
information  of  those  sufficiently  qualified  to  know,,  fi-om 
correct  and  official  sources,  that  we  ai*e  not  behind  any 
preceding  Congress  in  the  amount  of  business  actually 
done,  and  that  we  are  mudi  ahead  of  them  in  important 
national  affairs,  well  matured  by  our  committees^  and  now 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  House.     In  addition  to  this*  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  by  experienced  gentlemen,  that 
we  have  had  three  contested  elections,  each  of  which  wa» 
the  subject  of  warm  excitement  and  debate,  and  which  for 
the  time  enliitly  excluded  ordinary  legislative  business.   I 
know  that  many  "wise  saws"  have  been  uttered  about  a 
debate  of  two  days  on  a  small  Indian  memorial.     I  do  not 
set  myself  up  as  a  censor  upon  any  gentlemen  who  may 
think  proper  to  enter  a  debate  upon  any  question  before 
this  House.     Tliey  arc  all  of  age,  and  act  upon  tlieir  re- 
sponsibility to  their  constituents,  and  are  amenable  to  tlie 
high  bar  of  public  taste.     But,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  that 
debate,  and  have  been  generally  "a looker  on  in  Verona,** 
I  may  be  peripittcd  to  say  that  it  involved  an  important 
principle.     It  ouglit  to  be  supposed  tliat  gentlemen  from 
various  quarters  of  this  Union,  meeting  tx)gelher  here, 
somewhat  strangers,  debate  for  mutual  and  public  instruc- 
tioh.     For  my  part,  I  Ibten  with  pleasure  and  delight  to 
the  effusions  of  genius,  talent,  and  experience,  on  any 
subject,  and  bear  with  patience  its  concomitant  evil,  gar- 
rulity without  wisdom-     Th^  public  never  said  that  th« 
time  so  consumed  was  wasted,  until  some  gentlemen  here, 
perhaps  with  a  vi^w  of  budding  up  their  own  reputation 
at  the  expense  of  others,  made  some  stir  about  it.     If  we 
could  all  see  ourselves  as  others  ace  us,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  that  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  reputation 
for  business  habits,  is  to  attend  diUgently  to  the  mattera 
before  us,  witliout  makiiig  a  parade  ahout  it,    A  cloM 
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mouth  is  not  only  the  sig^n  but  often  the  very  perfection  of 
visdom.  The  discussions  of  the  early  part  of  this  session 
may  have  led  to  no  practical  measure,  still  they  may  have 
awakened  public  attention,  and  sharpened  public  inquiry. 
1  believe  there  is  no  "valuable  institution  in  this  world  with- 
out some  allov)  assembled  here  from  the  different  sections 
of  a  mighty  empire — the  representatives  of  a  free  and  in- 
telligent people — overlooking  the  multitudinous  interests 
of  this  great  republic — exercising  the  rtg^it  of  free  discus- 
aon — that  g^reat  and  glorious  right — can  we  expect  to  liave 
it  without  some  alloy?  It  is  impossible — discussion  would 
not  be  valuable  if  It  were  so  controlled  as  to  exempt  it 
from  being  abused.  We  cannot  have  that  beau  ideal  in  le- 
gisbtive  proceeding^  which  gentlemen  seem  to  desire,  and 
we  should  be  careful  lest,  in  attempting  to  take  away  what 
may  seem  objectionable  in  debate,  we  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  right  of  discussion  altogether. 

The  resolution-  is  founded  upon  an  assumed  fisict,  the 
contrary  of  which  is  proved  bv  experience.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  wise  measure,  if  it  was  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, that  the  legislative  business  could  be  transacted  in 
four  months.  If  not,  the  resolution  ought  to  be  abandon- 
ed. How  are  we  to  ascertain  that  the  businessman  be  done 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  not  only  nbw,  but  in  fu- 
ture time  ?  Are  we  to  resort  to  experience,  the  sure  g^de 
which  statesmen  ought  always  to  follow,  or  draw  upon  our 
imaginations?  We  must  consult  the  records  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  will  admonish  us  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  sup- 
position, a  mere  &ncy,  to  say  that  our  business  can  be 
transacted  in  four  months.  1  have  looked  at  the  sessions 
of  Congress  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government, 
and  I  find  that,  at  no  period,  has  the  first  session  of  any  Cun- 
gresB  been  less  than  five  months^  not  even  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  did  not  much  exceed  three  millions 
of  souls;  at  times,  too,  when  men  of  the  purest  patriotism 
and  most  distinguished  talents  appeared  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation;  men  whose  brigiit  escutcheons  were  never 
stained  with  tba  imputation  of  eking  out  a  session  for  tlie 
love  of  their  per  diem  allowance.  The  first  Congress  sat, 
in  tlie  two  years,  five  hundred  and  ninete'en  days.  I  admit, 
that  putting  the  new  machinery  into  operation  required 
more  than  ordinary  time;  but  in  the  years  '93  and  '94,  when 
the  whole  machinery  of  Government  was  in  harmonious 
operation.  Congress  sat  three  hundred  and  eleven  days; 
in  *99  and  1800,  it  sat  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  days. 
At  that  period  the  population  was  five  million  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand  and  thirteen  souls,  less  than 
one-half  of  our  present  population,  and  tlie  great  States  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  since  grown  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  claiming  the  paternal  care  of  this  Legislature.  But 
I  have  turned  to  another  period  of  our  history,  in  the  hope 
that  its  example  would  be  more  prevalent  here.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson came  into  poWbr  upon  the  basis  of  economy  and  re- 
form, and  I  believe  he  luid  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
both.  But  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  that  the  first  8es< 
sion  of  any  Congress,  during  that  administration,  was 
broug^it  to  a  close  in  less  tlian  five  montlw.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  his  administration  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  days,  and  the  second  eighty-eight.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, to  humor  the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  tbe^r  had  some 
trouble  in  clearing  away  the  Trubbish  lefl  by  Genenl 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  first  Congress,  yet  the 
second  Cong^ss  of  that  administration,  influenced  by  the 
strictest  economy,  conducted  by  the  purest  republicans, 
sat  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  days.  Is  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  this  Congress,  legislating  for  more  than  double 
the  number  of  people,  covering  a  much  wider  extent 
of  territory,  ana  embracing  six  additional  States,  with 
less  of  poTitical  experience  and  wisdom,  can  do  the  busi- 
ness in  two-thirds  the  time  ?  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would  task  us  too  hard,  he  would  fix  a  badge  of 
di^^^ce  upon  U9»  unless  we  far  surpass  the  Roger  Sher- 
mans, the  Albert  Gallatins,  the  James  Madisons,  of  other 


days.  Sir,  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  but  it  will  not  do  for  me.  But,  if  we  can- 
not trust  the  National  Legislature  of  primitive  times  for  an 
example,  let  us  look  to  the  State  Legislatures.  There  the 
members  stand  in  close  affinity  and  contact  with  the  people, 
under  the  eye  of  their  constituents;  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  they  consume  as  much  and  more  time  than  we  do, 
making  allowances  for  tlie  difference  of  circumstances  un- 
der which  we  operate,  and  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
interests  for  which  we  provide,  i  speak  with  knowledge 
of  the  State  from  wliicn  I  have  the  honor  to  come-  The 
Legislature  of  that  State  met  one  month  before  Congress, 
and  has  not  yet  adjourned.  If  the  members  have  done 
wisely,  tliey  will  hear,  when  they  rejtui'n  home,  the  words 
**  well  done"  from  their  constituents;  because  that  people 
look  more  to  the  worthiness  and  value  of  legislation,  than 
to  the  ordinary  time  expended  in  maturing  it "  I  think, 
then,  I  may  safely  say,  deriving  my  inibrmation  from  that 
gfreat  source  of  political  knowledge,  experience,  and  we 
should  always  pursue  our  path  into  futurity  by  the  light 
which  beams  from  the  past — looking  to  this  authority,  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  bottomed  upon  a  presumed  fact,  the  converse 
of  which  is  established  by  experience.  Shall  we,  then, 
who  are  eiiti'usted  with  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  be 
guided  by  experience,  or  follow  the  imaginings  of  the  gen- 
tleman? I  choose  to  follow  in  the  path  of  those  wise  and 
patriotic  men  of  our  early  days,  with  whom  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  abided,  who  were  honored  in  their  lives, 
and,  in  their  deaths,  were  embalmed  in  the  recollections 
of  our  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour  on  Saturday  I  was  about  to  re- 
ply to  some  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ALKXAifDsa]  which  introduced  the  tariff,  and  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  gentlemen  from  the  South,  into  this 
debate.  I  will  forbear,  because  I  feel  that  I  shall  trespass 
long  enough  on  the  time  of  the  House  by  adverting  to 
the  topics  that  more  properly  belonp^  to  this  resolution.  I 
hope  to  iiave  some  more  fit  occasion  to  express  all  my 
feelings  and  opinions  on  tile  subjects  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  touched.  They  are  like  those  of  the 
people  froth  whom  I  am  sent,  decided  and  emphatic.  The 
g^entleman  from  Virginia  spoke  of  the  rapine  and  plunder 
committed  on  the  people  by  an  army  of  legislators.  I  do 
not  know  but  those  nught  have  been  the  sentiments  of 
Robespierre,  when  he  undertook  to  regulate  every  thing 
by  the  jacobin  club.  Bonaparte  dispensed  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  a  anmmary  mode — ailtt  so  did 
Cromwell.  As  long  as  liberty  dwells  in  this  land,  its  bri^V 
est,  purest,  and  most  secure  abode  must  be  in  Uiese  halls. 
[  do  not  wisli  to  see  the  power  of  the  people,  as  here  un- 
folded and  exemplified,  curtailed  or  straitened.  The' 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  devoted  his  energies 
hitherto,  to  what  he  consrdered  some  improvement  in  the 
constitution.  But  I  would  ask  liim  whether  the  practical 
effect  of  his  proposition  would  not  be  to  weaken  the  popu- 
lar representative  branch  of  this  Government,  and  to 
strengthen  unreasonably  the  Executive  arm.  The  consti- 
tution provides'that  neither  House  shall  adjourn  without 
tlie  consent  of  the  other,  for  more  than  three  days.  The, 
notion  and  view  of  the  convention  in  this  provision  is  evi- 
dent. The  aristocratic  branch,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  representatives  of  State  sovereignties,  (if  that  expres- 
sion can  be  used  without  a  solecism  in  lexicography  and 
common  s-mse,)  might  choose  te^adiourn  so  long,  in  times 
of  public  excitement  or  public  apathy,  as  to  leave  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  in  perfect  control  of  the  Government. 
Now  they  cannot  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  popular 
branch.  Sir,  eveiy  despot  who  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
commenced  by  encroachments  on  the  voice  and  privikge 
of  the  people,  first  limiting,  and  then  suppressing  it.  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  Which  is  entirely  analogous  to  that 
of  debate,  is  liable  toabnse;  and  there  is  a  class  i>f  gentle- 
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men  who  are  constantly  engag^ed  in  fiistidiously  bewailing 
its  corruption. 

It  is  most  undoubtedly  liable  to  abuse.  More,  much 
more  than  the  privilege  of  free  debate.  Yet  who  woidd 
wish  to  see  it  trammelled  or  circumscribed?  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  sludl  pass  no  law  "abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  Now,  what 
freedom  of  speech  was  it  that  they  intended  to  place  be- 
yond the  reach  of  legislation )  That  which  takes  place 
m  the  market  place  or  in  the  public  streets?  One  would 
think  not,  because  that  is  provided  for  by  the  common 
law,  on  the  subjects  of  suits  for  slander.  Once  there 
was  a  sedition  law — a  sin,  in  a  degree  as  fatal  as  the  original 
sin  of  Adam— becaOse  the  crime  of  the  father  is  visited 
upon  their  children.  But,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
provision  as  a  general  political  guaranty,  it  is  liardly  to  be 
doubted  but  that  it  was  intended  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  national  assembly  as  well  as  in  private  cir- 
cles or  the  bar  rooms  of  a  tavern.  And  is  not  tlie  national 
representative  of  tliis  people  possessed  of  sufficient  dis- 
cretion to  confine  within  reasonable  bounds  the  privilege  of 
debate  ?  In  the  Roman  Senate,  a  consul  was  not  permitted 
to  interrupt  a  senator,  but,  if  the  debate  was  unreasonably 
prolonged,  the  senators  interrupted  it  and  stopped  it  by 
their  clamor.  Cannot  the  representatives  of  this  people, 
the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  that  ever  existed  on  the 
earth,  be  entrusted  with  the  same  privilege?  No,  sir, 
upon  the  principle  of  tliis  motion,  our  controlling  motive 
is  avarice.  It  cannot  be  disguised  or  forgotten  that  this 
Government  is  the  first  hope  of  liberty,  and,  if  it  fails,  the 
last  prop  of  enlightened  humanity  and  justice  will  have 
left  the  earth.  We  are  entrusted  with  a  sacred  deposit. 
The  eyes  of  the  friends  ofliberty  and  justice  in  all  quarters 
of  theworid  are  directed  towards  us.  We  have  proclaimed 
that  virtue  is  the  foundation  of  a  republic,  and  knowledge 
its  surest  support.  It  seems  that  w6  have  been  going  on  up- 
on a  mistake.     If  so,  we  ought  to  undeceive  U)e  world. 

A  gentleman  brings  in  a  motion,  bottomed  on  tlic  sup- 
position that  we  are  governed  by  money.  Even  Walpole, 
in  the  pride  of  his  power,  never  broached  so  bold  a  notion; 
he  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  every  man  had  his  price,  but 
he  thought  t£at  public  men  were  to  be  bought  bv  some- 
tiling  magfnificenty  not  by  the  paltry  sum  of^six  dollars  a 
day.  If  we  adopt  this  resolution,  the  people  will  take  us 
at  our  word;  they  will  say  that  we  have  fixed  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  our  foreheads.  I  never  yet  knew  any  man  who 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  mean  fellow,  who  was  not 
believed.  If  we  condemn  ourselves,  the  people  will  be- 
lieve us.  No  man  can  gather  "golden  opinions**  by 
branding  hiipself  with  iniquity.  If  the  resolution  passes,  the 
people  will  perform  a  solenm  lustration,  they  will  purify 
this  hall;  and  I  trust  in  heaven,  that.no  man  who  has  been 
present  at  tlie  degradation  of  his  country's  honor,  will 
ever  again  be  returned.  Sir,  the  people  of  tlie  old  con- 
tinent have  looked  upon  us  with  something  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  They  have  not  exactly  comprehended  the 
spirit  of  public  virtue  which  ur|^d  us  on  to  prosperity 
and  happmess.  Sir,  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
itom  South  Carolina  will  meet  all  tlieir  wishes.  If  it  is 
adopted,  as  quick  as  the  ocean  can  bear  it,  winds  will  wafl 
it  to  the  old  world;  royal  presses  will  proclaim  it;  and  the 
tottering  and  decaying  institutions  of  despotism  will  be 
stimulated  into  fresh  vigor  by  the  sound. 

The  decline  of  republics  is  traced  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  decline  of  public  virtue  and  public  spirit.  I  need 
not  run  over  the  history  of  ancient  times  to  prove  thii. 
Every  gentleman  in  this  House  is  sufficiently  informed 
to  know  it.  Shall  we  not  bring  disgrace  upon  representa- 
tive goveminent,  if  we  establish,  by  our  law,  that  we 
shall  acomplish  all  our  legislation  in  a  given  period,  or 
have  a  brand  of  disgrace  upon  us?  I  do  not  agree  to  it. 
It  may  suit  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  weaken 
the  popular  branch  of  this  Government.     There  may  be 


saved  to  this  people  the  amount  mentioned  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure; 
but  what  will  that  signify  ?  The  expense  of  the  army  is 
annually  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
navy  is  nearly  of  the  same  amount,  whilst  the  whole  civil 
department  of  the  Government  does  not  much  exceed  half 
of  one  million.  Now  if  Congress  did  nothing,  its  value 
would  be  felt.  It  is  something  like  the  eye  of  a  master 
watching  the  labor  of  his  worluneu.  If  gentlemen  speak 
over  again,  in  the  "stock  debates,'*  the  same  speeches  that 
have  been  spoken,  to  use  the  lan&nia^e  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Babboub]  "  de  die  en  diem,"  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  evil,  and  is  only  to  be  remedied  in  the  firm 
good  taste  which  resides  in  this  House.  It  must  come  to 
that  at  last:  gentlemen  must  learn  that  they  will  be  tolerat- 
ed in  speaking  only  when  they  have  something  valuable 
to  communicate.  If  ever  I  set  up  for  a  pedagogue  to  lec- 
ture the  House,  I  will  strike  at  these  standing  debates,  not 
at  the  occasional  flashes  which  bring  fire  from  the  eye  atid 
elo(^uence  from  the  lips  of  some  gentlemen. 

Sir,  in  the  beauty  and  repose  of  yesterday  evening,  I 
sti*olled,  in  company  with  others  of  this  House,  to  the 
neighborinff  city  of'^the  dead,  where  some  of  tlie  fathers 
of  the  republic  repose  quietly  side  by  side.  Their  bohos 
lie  where  the  bones  of  their  kindred  and  ptople  do  i>ot 
lie.  There  is  the  tomb  of  George  Clinton,  upon  whicli  it 
is  recorded  that  his  children  performed  that  pious  office 
which  was  due  to  his  renaains  firom  his  country.  There  is 
also  the  tomb  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  upon  which  his  own 
memorable  saying  is  engraved,  "  Government  has  a  claim 
upon  the  time  of  e  Very  citizen,  and,  if  he  had  but  one  day 
to  live,  that  day  oug^t  to  be  employed  in  doing  good  to 
his  country."  It  was  refreshing  to  my  spirit  ;:o  read  this 
memorial  of  his  devotedness  to  his  country,  by  one  of  its 
fathers  and  benefactors.  But  my  heart  fell  within  me,  when 
I  recollected  that  it  was  my  humble  office  to  oppose  this 
day  a  resolution,  which  seems  to  imply  that  public  spirit 
no  longer  remains  among  us,  and  that  our  most  appropri- 
ate motive  to  action  is  love  of  money. 

Mr.  EVERETT  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the 
object  of  the  resolution,  so  far  as  regarded  an  abridgment 
of  the  sessions,  but  not  disposed  to  employ  tlie  means  which 
the  resolution  proposed  to  attain  this  object.  He  moved 
to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to  limit  each  session  to  a  fixed 
term,  which,  he  thought,  would  obviate  the  objections 
which  liad  been  urged  against  tlie  resolution  in  debate, 
and  suggested  to  him  by  many  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  STANBERYsaidtliathe(Ud  not  like  the  resolution, 
and  he  lamented  that  it  came  before  the  House  from  so  re- 
spectable a  source.  It  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House  procrastinate  the 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  compen- 
sation. If  gentlemen  can  persuade  the  people  to  believe 
tliis,  it  will  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  bring  us  into  con- 
tempt and  disrepute  m  ith  them,  and  prepare  their  mindb 
for  certwn  irregidar  movements  against  this  Union,  with 
which  we  have  been  threatened.  The  truth  cannot  be 
disguised,  tliat  the  people  have  a  deep-rooted  attachment 
for  the  Union.  This  attachment  is  much  stronger  than  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  among  us  perhaps  may  wish. 
Not  all  our  measurss  for  the  protection  of  Uie  industry  of 
the  country,  and  for  its  internal  improvement,  complained 
of  as  so  oppressive  by  some,  will,  I  am  persuadec^  li»ve 
the  eflect  of  stimulating  the  people  in  any  quarter  to  sanc- 
tion any  of  the  irregular  movements  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. Those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  look  with  approbation  on  any  measures  of  this 
kind,  have  yet  a  great  work  to  perform'.  They  must  first 
bring  tliis  Government  into  contempt:  nothing  would  so 
effectually  do  this  as  the  passage  of  this  rMolution,  which 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  immediate  representatives  of  this  great 
people,  are  public  robbers. 
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Bat,  &r,  it  is  not  true  that  this  House,  op  any  consider- 
able portion  of  its  menibers,  desire  to  remain  here  with- 
out performing'  any  public  service,  for  the  mere  pql'pose 
of  entitling  themselves  to  their  pay;  neither  am  I  pre- 
pared to  admit  tliatthia  Cons^resshas  been  less  industrious 
or  less  patriotic  than  any  which  have  gone  before  us.  An 
immense  mass  of  business  hiis  been  prepared  by  our  com- 
mittees, and  is  now  ready  for  the  action  of  the  House.- 
The  passage  of  many  of  the  measin-cs  before  us  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  and  which  the  state 
of  our  finances  can  at  present  so  well  afford,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  on  our  table  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  already  in  being  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  are,  1  believe,  loudly  called  for  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people ^  and  if  it  be  one  object  of  this 
resolution  to  defeat  all  or  any  of  these  measures,  by  de- 
priving us  of  sufiicicnt  time  to  act  upon  them,  it  only  af- 
fords an  additional  reason  for  my  opposition  to  it.  If  it 
were  in  my  power  to  go  any  further  than  to  vote  against  the 
resolution,  I  would  vote  it  a  libel  on  the  House. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  replied  to  Mr.  S.  with  equal  warmth, 
juid  vindicated  his  resolution  against  the  objections  urged 
by  others. 

Mr.  SCOTT  said  thnt,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing  ap. 
pearance  which  the  resolution  now  under  consideration 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  public,  he  would  have  rest- 
ed jjerfectly  satisfied  (as  he  had  heretofore  done  on  other 
occasions)  with  giving  a  silent  vote.  And  now  I  regret 
[said  Mr.  9.]  that  I  have  to  difier  in  opinion  witli  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  CaroKna,  who  offered  it,  because  I 
believe  his  motives  were  pure,  and  that  his  only  object 
was  to  facilitate  the  business  of  Congress;  and  I  now  dis- 
avow  the  most  distant  intention  of  attributing  any  impro- 
per motives  to  him.  But  I  feel  well  satisfied  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  principle,  such  as  is  comprehended  in  the 
resolution,  would  have  a  tendency  virtually  to  destroy  one, 
the  most  valimble  co-ordinate  branch  of  our  republican  Go- 
vernment. 1  mean  tiie  representative  branch,  which  is  at 
N  all  times  under  tJie  immediate  control  of  the  people,  and 
ought  to  be  free  and  unrestricted  in  its  deliberations.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  imprudent,  impolitic,  and 
unjust  in  us,  who  sit  here  in  the  t:me  of  peace  aiKi  pros- 
perity, to  limit  the  sessions  to  a  certain  period  of  time, 
when  we  know  not  the  day  that  troubles  and  misfortunes 
may  befall  us.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  possibility,  though,  1 
grant,  not  a  probability,  that,  previous  to  the  end  of  our 
*  present  session,  an  indignity  may  be  offered  to  our  flag 
upon  the  ocean,  which  might  render  it  absolutely  ncces- 
sar>-  for  the  present  Congress  to  take  the  matter  under 
their  most  serious  con»deration.  I  hope  a  kind  Providence 
may  avert  any  such  evil,  as  no  one  would  deplore  it  more 
thsji  myself.  But  this  and  many  other  circumstances  may 
occur  in  future,  which  may  require  the  solemn  delibera- 
tions of  Congress,  when  they  may  require  time,  ami  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  talents — ijviienever  national  safety 
may  bang  suspended  on  the  lips  and  the  wise  deliberations 
of  the  statesmen  within  this  hall.  And,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  experienced  of  tlie  gentleman  who  is  the  author 
of  tlic  resolution*  now  under  consideration,  I,  for  one, 
would  have  as  much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  talents, 
and  opinions  on  such  an  occasion,  as  of  any  member  witli- 
in  these  walls.  But,  much  as  I  have  admired  the  general 
course  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  pur- 
sued, since  1  have  had  the  honor  of  observing  it,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  think  very  differently  from  him  on  some 
subjects;  and,  at  present,  I  feel  opposed  both  to  the  re- 
solution, and  the  amendment  to  it,  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massacliusetts,  [Mr. 
Etekbtt]  because  1  believe  that  eitlier  of  tliem  is  at  va- 
riance with  our  republican  institutions,  and  that*  if  either 
is.adopted,  and  shoidd  become  a  law,  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  will  most  inevitably  follow.*  Tlie  very  prin- 
ciple implied,  botli  n\  the  resolution  and  amendment,  is. 


that  the  members  of  this  body  prolong  the  sessions,  from 
the  mercenary  motives  of  receiving  their  per  diem  allow- 
ance, trifling  witli  the  business  of  the  people  by  an  unne- 
cessary delay.  The  gentlemun  has  himself  illustrated  this 
view  of  it  most  satisfactorily,  because  he  insists  that  if  such 
a  law  was  in  operation,  there  would  be  as  much  business 
ti*ansacted  in  the  term  for  which  they  were  to  receive 
eight  dollars  per  day,  as  tJiere  is  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  session  is  extended  so  much  longer;  and  he  has,  but  a 
few  minutes  since,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  sit  either  at  two  dollars  per  day,  or  without 
a  compensation.  When  he  first  advocated  his  resolution, 
we  were  informed  that  if  Congress  would  sit  a  month 
afler  the  eight  dollai-s  per  day  would  expire,  and  then  re- 
ceive two  dollars  per  day,  there  would  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  session,  as  the  aggregate  would  be  about 
seven  dollars  per  day.  This  position,  I  apprehend,  only 
go,es  to  show  that  eight  dollars  per  day  is  too  much;  be- 
cause, if  seven  dollars  is  "amply  sunicient"  for  a  long 
session,  it  is  equally  so  for  a  shorter  one;  and,  if  gentle- 
men are  in  earnest,  and  have  any  desire  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  members,  I  shall  go  with  them  most  cheerfully 
to  reduce  the  daily  pay  to  seven  dollai*8,  because  1  believe 
that  sum  is  worth  as  much  for  ordinary  uses  at  the  present 
day,  as  eight  dollars  was  at  the  time  the  present  pay  was 
established  by  law;  and  this  will  be  a  certain  saving  to  the 
Govemmem,  and  much  more  congenial  to  our  republican 
institutions. 

In  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  suppose  some 
national  calamity  was  to  befall  our  country,  and  it  sliould 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  Congress  to  deliberate  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  is  contem]jlatcd  by  the 
present  project,  they  would  have  to  sit  for  a  sum  scai'cely 
sufficient  to  pay  their  boarding.  Should  there,  then,  be 
any  such  mercenary  men  who  would  have  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  and  have  no  more  honorable  and  pa- 
triotic object  in  view  than  their  daily  pay,  would  they  not  * 
very  8oo;i  leave  your  ball?  But  what  woidd  be  tlie  un- 
pleasant situation  of  one  (perhaps)  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  patriotic  members  of  yoitr  body,  who,  under  some 
severe  di-spcnsation  of  Providence,  would  have  to  resigii 
his  seat,  or  ask  leave  of  absence?  Would  he  not  have  his 
feelings  wounded  with  frequently  being  stigmatized  with 
the  epithets  "unworthy,"  "mcrccnar}'.'*  Sir,  my  honor- 
able colleague  [Mr.  Coulter]  liad  the  fortitude  (and  I 
was  much  gratified  to  hear  it)  to  bring  into  the  view  of 
the  House  the  true  cause  of  the  procrastination  and  de- 
lay of  business  in  this  body,  namely,  the  protracted  de- 
bates which  frequently  take  place  on  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant questions.  This  1  take  to  be  the  true  cause  of  deby. 
But,  neither  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  nor  of  the 
iunendment  before  tlie  chair,  nor  of  their  principles  en- 
acted into  a  law,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  any 
degree,  remedy  the  evil.  The  siame  gentlemen  who  retard 
the  business  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  would  da 
the  same  provided  the  proposed  system  was  adopted. 
And  should  our  country  ever  be  so  onfoitunate  (which  I 
hope  it  never  may)  as  to  have  unworthy  and  designing 
men  in  this  hall,  they  would  then  be  much  better  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  evil  ends  by  device  and  stratagem. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  scmie  instances,  tedious  and 
protracted  debates  may  be  cairied  to  too  grei^ta  length; 
but  as  all  human  governments  must  necessarily  bear  marks 
of  human  frailty,  and  although  tnis  privilege,  in  large 
deliberative  botlics,  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  excess, 
yet,  sir,  it  is  to  the  enjoyment  of,  and  a  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  this  pi-ivilcg^,  that  we  must  look  for  our  freedom 
and  independence,  and  the  security  of  every  thing  that  is 
most  dear  to  us;  and  I  appi'chend  much  more  danger 
from  legislating  too  precipitately,  than  from  the  tcdious- 
uessof  investigutioH — and  I  think  diat  almost  every  ex- 
perienced legislator  will  agree  with  me  in  this  opmioi">. 
And  the  moment  you  take  away  or  restrict  the  privilege 
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of  debate  in  your  legislative  halls,  you  strike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  whole  system  of  representative  government.  Then, 
I  am  not  willing  to  place  any  restraint  upon  our  succes- 
sors; I  hope  they  may  be  men  who  will  represent  fsuth- 
fully  the  true  interests  of  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
for  ages  ye(  to  come. 

Fallen,  as  the  human  family  is,  from  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, 1  cannot  agree  that  if  even  the  gentleman's  propo- 
sition should  succeed,  and  any  calamity  should  befall  our 
country,  that  would  render  it  necessary  for  Congress  to 
be  in  session  eight  months,  but  that  there  would  be  men, 
even  in  very  limited  circumstances,  that  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  tlieir  time  and  l^bor  for  their  country's  wel- 
fare. Much  as  I  deplore  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
much  as  I  feel  the  eflects  of  it,  I  do  most  unfeigncdly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  sinking  it  far  below  its  present  dignity,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, and  that  mere  mercenary  motives  arc  the  whole 
rule  of  action  with  all  public  men.  If  such  is  our  deplor- 
able situation,  our  liberties  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion now  before  the  House,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would 
soon  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  dangerous  and  mer- 
cenaiy  to  assume  the  control  and  evade  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  trust  there  are  no  such  men  within  this  hall, 
as  would,  from  mere  mercenary  motives,  detain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  for  the  sake  of  daily  pay?  should 
there  be  such,  which  I  hope  there  is  not,  1  will  close  my 
rcnarks,  by  addressing  them  with  a  sentiment,  which  was 
Muprerestcd  to  my  mind  by  a  description  given  by  my  friend 
'  and  colleague  this  morning.*  I  would  say  to  them,  that 
thoy  ought  to  be  afraid  to  tread  the  soil  that  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  blood  ^f .  the  heroes  of  the  revolution— 
that  they  ought  to  be  afraid  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  pa 
triots  and  sages  who  gained  our  liberty  and  founded  our 
Government — lest  the  spirits  of  the  departed  brave  should 
,  be  aroused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers,  and  forbid  the 
foul  intrusion.  Wc  have  been  informed  that  our  names 
will  have  to  appear  on  this  question.  I  am  willing  and 
prepared  to  record  my  name,  both  against  the  amendment 
of  tjie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  original  re- 
solution,  not  fearing  the  consequences,  when  I  am  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty.    ^ 

Mr.  WAYNE  next  rose,  but  the  debate  was  discontinu- 
ed, the  hour  for  considering  resolutions  having  expired. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFt,  in  oi-der  [he  said]  to  have  the  sense 
of  tlie  Hous«  asccrtaii^d  on  the  resolution,  as  he  presum- 
ed  members  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  question, 
moved  to  suspend  the  rule  which  confines  the  discussion 
of  resolutions  to  one  hour  of  the  day.  The  motion  was 
negatived. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  UOAD. 

The  previous  orders  of  tlie  <lay  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  HEMPHH^L,  postponed;  and  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  Wiiole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Hatkes  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  a  road  from  Buffalo,  in  New  York, 
to  New  Orleans,  by  Washington  city. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPRRD  said,  he  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  T  have  hitherto  forborne  to  do  so,  from  a 
wish  that  mv  colleague  [Mr.  Carson]  sliould  have  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  one  that  was  long  since  printed  and 
laid  on  our  tables;  but  as  he  has  twice  had  the  floor,  and 
twice  been  induced  to  withhold  his  proposition,  I  now  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  present  my  own-,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be,  as  1  intimated  when  I  obtained  the  floor,  to  make 
up  an  issue  different  from  that  already  pending,  by  pre- 

•  Mr.  Coulter  df^cribed  bU  Tint  to  the  public  bur}'u>;  fn.und,  and 
(hw  iiidcripiiun  uii  Eibridef  Gifri-j-'s  roonuinent,  iiamHy,  "If  «  man 
h««  but  one  day  \»  liv*«,  that  day  uugfhi  lo  be  dt-vutid  to  ibe  svrvicf  of 
hi«  country.'*— y»lr  by  Mr,  5". 


senting  something  like  an  interplea  in  favor  of  the  people 
east  oi  the  hiountains,  and  bringing  directly  before  the 
committee  the  relative  claims  of  the  different  routes  pro- 
posed from  this  place  to  New  Orleans. 

These  examinations  and  surveys  were  execi^ed  by  or- 
der of  the  Government,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  April, 
1824,  directing  tlie  survey  of  such  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement as  might  be  considered  of  national  importance. 
But  while  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  from  them  that  the  routes 
east  of  the  mountains,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  of  the 
engineers,  and  especially  that  termed  the  middle  route, 
possess  advantages  superior  to  those  west  of  the  mountains, 
1  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret  that  these  do- 
cuments do  not  furnish  that  accurate  information  so  desir- 
able in  deciding  the  perplexing  question  of  the  proper 
location  of  this  road:  they  exhibit  a  mere  outline,  without 
noticing  many  of  the  prominent  difficulties  or  peculiar  ad- 
vantages characteristic  of  the  face  of  the  counti'y  through 
which  these  surveys  are  carried.  1  have  understood,  sir» 
that  tlie  visit  of  the  engineers  detailed  on  this  service  was 
known  to  very  few  persons  throughout  the  line  of  their 
survey  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina;  and-  tliat 
they  neither  sought  nor  obtained,  from  intelligent  indivi- 
duals, such  local  information  as  might  have  tended  to  a 
full  iinderstanding  of  the  advantag^es  whicli  that  route  pre- 
sented. They  seem  to  have  travelled  with  the  caution 
and  expedition  that  might  have  been  expected  to  charac- 
terize an  excursion  into  an  enemy's  country.  It  is  true 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  this  service,  some 
of  our  soutliern  politicians,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  had 
assumed  a  rather  thi*eatening  attitude  in  their  denial  of  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  execute  surveys,  and  con- 
struct roads  and  other  works  of  improvement,  in  the  seve- 
ral States;  but  whatever  reason  this  might  have  offered 
for  a  careful  and  unobtrusive  passage  tlirough  other  parts 
of  their  journey,  yet,  in  North  Carolina,  these  Govern- 
ment officers  had  nothing  to  fear — tliey  were  tliere,  at 
least,  on  neutral  ground.  Not  that  the  people  of  tiiat 
State  are  indifferent  to,  or  united  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Genend  Government  upon  this  and  other 
subjects,  but,  influenced  by  that  spirit  <m  concession  and 
compromise  which  gave  existence  to  the  constitution,  they 
are  prepared  to  yield  much;  yes,  sir,  they  would  pause 
long  before  tliey  uttered  even  a  gasconading  threat  of  op- 
position to  this  or  any  similar  act  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government;  and  though  they  may  heheve 
that,  in  many  acts  of  legislation  here,  a  due  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  their  interests,  their  complaints  will  be 
found  to  mingle  with  tliem  no  spirit  of  resistance — no  sen- 
timent of  disunion.  This  is  a  subject  that  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  think  or  talk  about;  and  I,  sir,  am  the  very  last 
man  on  earth  that  would  attempt  to  teach  them  so  fearful 
a  lesson.  But  1  return  to  the  immediate  question  before 
the  committee.  The  gentlema^n  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hemphi  ll]  asserts  that  the  western  route,  the  one  embraced 
in  the  bill,  1ms  decided  advantages  over  any  other;  but  he  has 
not  told  us  to  which  of  the  routes  his  assertion  is  intended  to 
apply ;  or,  is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  two  directions  and 
two  distinct  surveys  west  of  the  mountains  have  been  report- 
ed? I  may  well  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Penns^'lva- 
nia  to  have  fallen  into  this  error,  not  only  fipom  what  he 
has  said,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bi-Aia]  has  triumphantly  exhibited  a  chart  of 
the  route  reported  in  1826,  and  has  referred  to  it  as  giv- 
ing the  only  western  direction  indicated  by  the  engineers; 
but,  sir,  I  have  procured  from  the  Engineer  Department, 
and  now  have  before  me,  a  map  of  a  route  which  diverges 
from  the  first  a  few  miles  beyond  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
crosses  the  Clinch  river  at  Kingston,  is  then  found  wind- 
ing its  way  througli  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  toil- 
ing up  Spencer's  hill,  and,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
many  miles  west  of  a  direct  Tme,  it  reaches  Huntsville,  in 
Alabama;  and  from  thence  it  is  seen  to  encounter  the  Mus- 
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cle  shoals  of  the  Tenneisee.  Here  it  must  cross  the  river; 
bat  by  what  hieaiis  its  passage  is  intended  to  be  eiFectecl, 
the  report  does  not  inform  ub;  it  is  thence,  through  many 
difficulties,  conveyed  to  the  Hississippi,  at  or  near  Baton 
Rouge;  from  thence  it  follows  tlie  hanks  of  that  river  to 
New  Orleans.  This  is  emphatically  the  western  route,, 
the  one  particulariy  recommended  b}'  Ijie'  gentleman  from 
Virginia^  (Mr.  SMrrH)  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
gineers report  the  distance  oiP  this  line  of  road  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans  to  be  twelve  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles,  and  that  of  the  middle  route,  through  NorUi 
Carolina,  Sooth  Carc^na,  and  Georgia,  only  eleven  hunr 
dred  and  ax  miles,  the  gfenUeman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BLirm]  has  roundly  asserted  that  the  western  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  distance.  {Mr.  B.  explained — he  re- 
ferred to  that  through  East  Tennessee.  ]  I  certainly  should 
liave  understood  the  gfentleman  as  he  now  explains  him- 
self, but  he  is  still  unsustained  in  his  position^  for  the  same 
report  nnakes  even  his  iavorite  direction  longer  than  that 
of  the  middle  survey:  the  difference  is  indeed  inconsider- 
able; but  it  is  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  my  side  of  the  moun- 
tains; but  the  other' gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
IsiCKs]  ^cill,  no  doubt,  admit  me  to  be  correct,  when  1 
state  that  I  understand  him  as  joining  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  in  recommending  the  road  througli  West  Ten- 
nessee. Taking  this,  thenefore,  as  the  western  project, 
I  will  assane  it  as  the  standard  ojf  the  comparison  I  intend 
to  institute  between  the  different  Imes  surveyed.  1  have 
already  shown  that  distance,  a  very  important  considera- 
tion, is  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  the  middle  route;  and  I  am 
equally  confident  that  the  facilities  for  constructing  a  good 
and  durable  road  are  also  on  my  side  of  the  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  report  exhibits  little  or  no  'Oifference  in 
this  respect;  but  the  f^ntleman  from  Tennessee  [kr. 
IsACKs]  has  liimself  furnished  the  proof  that  corrects  the 
error  of  the  engineers  in  this  particuhir.  He  has  shown 
tlie  entire  unfitness  of  his  country  for  the  making  of  even 
*  tolerable  way,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
bill;  and  it  is  so  for  the  best  of  reasons— 4he  great  depth 
and  richiiess  of  the  soil  of  that  favorite  and  highly  &vored 
region  render  it  unfit  for  the  construction  of  a  road  com- 
posed of  earth  only.  This  is  a  partial  inconvenience  thai 
we  have  aH  understood  to  apply  to  the  gentleman's  coun- 
try; but  which  need  only  to  be  stated,  to  convince  us  that 
its  veiy  esstenee  implies  an  incakulab^  greater  benefit 
in  the  abundant  lartility  of  their  lands. 

Then,  sir,  whilst  the  bill  proposes  a  road  constructed  of 
earth  only,  it  is  through  the  comparatively  poor  region  of 
ray  State,  aad  a  targe  extent  of  the  survey  still  fartlier 
south,  thai  a  soil  will  be  found  most  happily  adapted  to  its 
construction;  it  would  not  only  be  more  cheaply  made,  but, 
when  done,  would  be  of  a  much  more  durable  character. 

But,  in  a  commercial  aspeet,  it  is  contended  that  the 
western  direction  possesses  very  decided  advantages;  yet, 
if  I  rightly  understand  the  report  upon  this  subject,  even 
that  authority  will  be  found  in  favor  of  tlie  middle  route, 
for  all  purposes  of  internal  commerce.  By  casting  the 
eye  over  the  survejrs  through  East  and  West  Tennessee, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  carried  for  many  miles  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  and  other 
navigable  streams,  and  oflen  upon  their  very  banks,  or  at 
the  dialance  of  but  a  few  miles.  Instead,  then,  of  this  im- 
provcoient  beii^^  called  for  by  the  absence  of  water  com- 
municatioi],  the  roflkl,  if  established  as  proposed  by  the 
bill,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  or  substitute  for 
tlie  navigable  streams  ^sexy  where  to  be  met  with  ui  its 
neighfaoraood,  and  running  in  the  same  durection.  This  is 
not  only  true  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  is  remarkably 
so  through  a  portion  of  the  country  still  farther  south;  for 
not  only  are  smaller  stfeaass  to  be^kccommodated  with  this 
road,  bat  for  at  least  three  hundred  miles  it  is  found  tra- 
versing the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Then,  is  it  not 
evident  that  much  of  the  country  through  which  it  iirill  pass 
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is  already  provided  with  a  much  better  means  of  transport- 
ation than  would  be  afforded  by  tlie  proposed  improve- 
ment? Not  so,  sir,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  middle  route; 
there  we  do  not  propose  the  absurdity  of  making  a  nation- 
al road  that  cannot  be  needed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
construction  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  must  afford  a  very  extend- 
ed accommodation  to  tlie  uibabitaiits  of  the  intermediate 
sections  of  country,  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
their  produce,  if  not  to  the  destined  market,  at  least  to 
some  point  from  which  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
water  conveyance.  A  preference  founded  on  this  view 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  is 
clearly  intimated  in  the  report  of  the  en^neers;  and  al- 
though it  may  not  be  found  to  obtain  with  equal  force 
throughout  the  entire  line  of  survey,  yet  its  general  exist- 
ence afl(»Yis  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  shoula  wei^  much 
with  the  committee  in  fixing  the  direction  of  this  road. 
But  there  is  in  my  part  of  North  Carolina  a  description  of 
trade  that  would  be  peculiariy  benefited  by  this  measure. 
We  have  much  intercourse  with  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia in  one  direction,  and  Virginia  in  the  other.  To  these 
States  the  farmers  of  my  district  of  country  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  wagoning  their  productions,  either  for  the 

Curpose  of  exchange  or  barter,  or  with  the  more  desira- 
le  object  of  effecting  a  sale  for  cash.  I  will  not  say,  sir, 
that  this  trade  exhibiu  tiie  numerous  caravans  of  wagons 
that  we  are  told  are  seen  crowding  along  the  western  road; 
but  I  will  say,  it  is  far  from  being  inconnderable,  and  is 
much  increasing;  especially  in  the  soutliem  direction,  and 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  our  attention  in  the 
conaderation  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  military  advantages  of  this  western  road  have  been 
heightened  and  embellished  by  frequent  allusions  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  as  not  only  the  scene  of  military  ope- 
rations, but  as  the  theatre  on  which  imperishable  renown 
was  obtaine<L  Every  idea  of  defence  connected  with  this 
road  seems  irresistibly  to  terminate  at  this  memorable 
point.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Cabsox]  was  certainly  very 
happy  on  tlus  part  of  the  subject;  and  although  I  could 
but  regard  some  portion  of  his  argument  as  underrating 
theimportanceof  unprovements  in  time  of  peace,  tending 
to  security  in  time  o(  war,  yet  the  reasons  offered  by  him 
were  quite  sufficient  to  ^ow  the  utter  inutility  of  taking 
this  road  out  of  its  lu^ural  course  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans:  for,  whatever  posnble  ne- 
cessity there  may  be,  at  some  future  day,  to  muster  the 
sons  of  the  West  at  this  far-famed  theatre  of  war,  I  can  but 
believe  that  they  will  find  their  way  thither  more  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  throuch  other  modes  of  conveyance  tlian 
than  that  which  this  mihtary  road  would  afford;  and,  sir, 
I  have  not  heard  it  contended  in  argument,  that  any  other 
point  on  the  line  of  this  western  road  was  likely  to  pre- 
sent a  field  for  military  operations — no  necesaty  is  inti- 
mated of  saving  us  from  ourselves  in  the  West;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  South,  all  is  peace  and  quiet 
in  that  quarte^^there  the  spirit  of  insubordination  is  not 
thought  to  threaten  disunion,  or  endanger  our  repose^— 
the  only  possible  cause  of  apprehension  arises  from  their 
assertion  of  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  Government;  and,  for 
one,  I  hope,  ere  long,  we  shall  remove  this  source  of 
contention  and  apprehended  danger,  by  making  distribu- 
tion of  them  among  the  several  States  of  the  Umon. 

But,  ar,  should  I  even  be  disappointed  in  this  favorite 
measure,  they  do  not  threaten  the  Government  with  a 
mihtary  array  in  the  field  of  battle;  but  it  is  here,  sir,  in 
this  hall  of  legislation,  that  we  are  told  the  Western  States 
will  soon  embody  themselves  in  such  numbers  as  no  longer 
to  petition  for,  and  receive  as  a  boon,  that  which  they 
will  then  claim  and  obtain  under  the  semblance  of  right. 

,  With  a  view,  sir,  still  further  to  diminish  the  claims  of 
tlie  route  east  of  the  mountains,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hsxviill]  bus  said  that  we  have  on  that 
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side  a  dense  population,  and  are  consequently  capable  of 
defending  ourselves.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  is  now  so;  that,  though  presenting  an  extensive 
sea  coast,  assailable  at  numerous  points  by  an  invading  foe, 
we  require  no  interior  preparations  with  a  view  to  a  state 
of  war.  I  say,  sir,  admit  the  gentleman  to  be  correct  in 
this,  yet  I  would  ask  him  how  long  will  this  be  so?  Deny 
us  tliis,  and  continue  to  withhold  other  benefits  to  which 
we  are  entitled;  persist  in  a  course  of  legislation  imposing 
on  us  unequal  burdens,  and  the  already  increasing  tide 
of  emigration  will,  in  a  little  while,  have  so  far  diminished 
our  population,  as  no  longer  to  leave  any  pretence  for  the 
gentleman's  assertion.  We  shall  then  be  so  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  population  of  the  new  States,  as 
to  cease,  in  their  estimation,  to  be  objects  worthy  of  na- 
tional interest  or  concern.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  a  moment,-  seemed  to  present  some  faint  hope 
of  escaping  from  this  melancholy  fate:  for,  while  inviting 
us  to  support  this  bill,  we  were  assiu*ed  that  other  portions 
of  the  country  should  hereafter  partake  of  equal  benefit: 
but  this  delunon  lasted  but  for  a  day;  for  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isacks]  has  explained  what  was 
meant  by  **  other  portions  of  the  country:'*  he  defines  it  to 
be  the  rich  repons  of  West  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky; thepr  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  gentleman's 
plans,  but  m  none  of  their- beneficent  designs  is  my  imme- 
diate section  of  the  Union  embraced.  Relying,  then,  while 
we  may,  upon  the  important  fact  of  our  yet  possessing  the 
superiority  in  point  of  population,  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  using  it  as  a  powerftil  reason  in  favor  of  my  side  of  the 
question. 

With  us,  sir.  Government  is  necessarily  the  creature  of 
those  over  whom  it  is  established.  Made  and  upheld  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  their  adherence  and  attachment  to 
it  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  benefit 
they  receive  in  return  for  their  contributions  to  its  support. 
And  although,  as  has  been  happily  said  by  a  gentleman 
from'Bhode  Island,  [Mr.  ^irnoEs]  we  cannot  expect  these 
governmental  blessings  to  be  dispensed  among  us  with  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  yet  it  is  but  just 
that,  in  our  acts  of  legislation,  we  keep  an  eye  towards 
the  attdnmcnt  of  so  desirable  an  object.  In  relation  to 
the  subject  before  us,  we  shall  certainly  consult  that  prin- 
ciple, by  accommodating  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  see  whether 
the  bill,  as  now  before  the  committed,  conforms  to  tliis 
important  end  and  design  of  lenslation. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  engineers  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  learn  that,  by  the  census  of  1820, 
the  population  of  tlie  counties  and  districts  of  country  ac> 
tually  traversed  by  the  western  route,  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  less  than  that  of  the  middle  route;  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  States  through  which  these  sur- 
veys are  carri<^  is  at  least  one  million  more,  by  pursuing 
the  middle  or  eastern  direction,  than  it  is^ong  the  west- 
ern. Hei'e,  then,  is  a  difference  of  no  small  amount,  upon 
the  score  of  population  only;  but,  sir,  when  you  ada  to 
this  the  very  important  fact,  thit  this  greater  amount  of 
population  divides  itself  into  a  greater  number  of  inde- 
pendent States,  united  with  and  acting  politically  upon 
the  General  Government,  is  there  not  a  twofold  reason 
presented  in  favor  of  the  route  I  propose  ?  By  g^ing 
west,  you  pass  through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alaba- 
ma ;  in  the  eastern  direction,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Thus,  by  the  >f  est- 
ern  proposition,  as  contained  in  the  bill.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  wholly  omitted,  for  the 
alone  purpose  of  embracing  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And, 
sir,  fnendly  as  are  my  feelings  towards  that  State,  and 
every  other  member  of  our  Union,  I  cannot,  I  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  forgfet  the  superior  claims  of  my  own 
Slate:  and,  sir,  let  me  not  be  charged  with  selfish  and 
contracted  views  on  this  subject;  for,  whilst  I  readily 


admit  that,  in  acting  here,  we  should,  in  the^  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Hemphill]  re- 
gard ourselves,  on  all  general  questions,  as  merely  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I  do  believe  I  shall  certainly 
sustain  that  character  most  essentially,  not  by  seeking  a 
benefit  for  North  Carolina  at  the  expense  of  Tennessee, 
merely  because  it  is  the  State  from  which  I  come,  but 
from  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  her 
accommodation  is  connected  with  a  still  higher  object — ^the 
attainment  of  a  greater  national  benefit  than  would  be 
accomplished  by  omitting  her  interest.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  offered,  not  in  connexion  with  the  idea  tftat, 
under  the  constitution,  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  what 
we  propose,  but  is  intended  to  apply  to  this  or  any  other 
subject  of  legislation,  considered  as  a  mere  question  of 
expediency  and  right  among  the  several  States:  and,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  urg^d  that  there 
is  a  corrupting  tendency  in  thi&  er  any  otlier  measure, 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  improving  the  condition  and 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  different 
States;  for  such  an  objection  would  deny  all  right  of  bene- 
ficence to  the  Government,  and  woutd  give  to  it  alone 
the  odious  power  of  taxation  and  oppression.  By  such  an 
administration  of  this  Government,  the  people  of  the  States 
would  soon  become  aliens  in  feeling  to  the  Union,  and 
would  regard  the  constitution  as  not  tending  to  promote 
the  general  good,  but  merely  calculated  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  evils,  without  the  benefit  of  Government.  Then, 
sir,  while  objects  of  improvement,  similar  to  that  now  un- 
der consideration,  have  heretofore  been  undertaken  and 
completed  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  but  just, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  equality,  that 
some  portion  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  measures 
should  be  distributed  in  that  from  w%ich  I  come;  but,  in> 
dependent  of  this  consideration,  I  think,  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject,the  line  of  survey  through  my  State  presents 
advantages  superior  to  those  \irest  of  the  roountainsi.  As  ti 
further  argument  in  favor  of  our  claim,  I  might  advert  to  the 
peculiar  hardships  and  afflictions  of  tlie  people  of  that  ill^ 
starred  section  of  the  Union,  arising,  as  they  believe,  roadnly 
fVora  the  unwise  and  ungenerous  legislation  of  Congress 
upon  subjects  vitally  afi*ecting  their  interests.  But,  sir, 
while  I  forbear  doting  out  a  list  of  our  oft  repeated  wrongs^ 
I  confess  I  was  but  jUy  prepared  to  hear  with  patience 
the  imaginary  suff<n*ings  and  privations  of  the  West.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Isacks]  in  his  petitisn 
for  the  establishment  of  this  road,  occupied  much  thne  in 
describing  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try; he  complained  bitterly  because  there  had  been  f so 
small  a  portion  of  Government  money  expended  among 
them;  he  spoke  of  the  vast  amount  paid  by  that  people  for 
the  purchase  of  their  lands,  the  larg^  proportion  of  tsxes 
paid  by  them  through  the  medium  of  consumption,  and 
concluded  by  exhibiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  cxtennve 
West  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  in  the  fact  that, 
though  thus  afflicted  and  oppressed,  they  yet  lived!  they 
yet  survived!  Now,  Mr,  I  cannot  perceive  any  cause  for 
the  gentleman's  admiration,  and  can  but  think  that  all  he . 
has  said,  when  rightly  understood,  is  not  only  compatible 
with  their  bare  existence,  but  is  just  that  lAate  of  things 
from  which  we  might  expect  to  find  all  that  comfort  and 
growing  prosperity  whicn  I  believe  to  be  more  tnily  de- 
scriptive of  their  real  condition.  It  is  true  that.  In  most 
instances,  th^y  have  had  to  purchase  their  lands,  but  at  s 
price  most  abundantly  repaid  by  their  amazing  fertility, 
producing  not  only  what  is  required  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  affording  a  larg^  supply  for  the  wants  of 
others.  That  a  people  thus  situated  should  be  able  to 
subsist,  is,  to  mv  mind,  no  cause  of  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment; and,  mr,  thou^  it  be  trvft  that  the  Genenl  Govern- 
ment yet  maintains  its  dominion  over  the  unappropriated 
lands  in  all  that  region,  our  statute  bookabounds  with  almost 
innumerable  instances  of  donttioiM  made  to  Stat^  corn- 
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panies,  and  individuals  in  the  West,  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  for 
various  oUier  objects  tendings  to  improve  their  condition 
and  advance  their  prosperity.  To  objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  ten  millions  of  acres  have  been  appropriated; 
and  80  liberal  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
these  subjects,  that;,  applications  from  this  quarter  are 
seldom  rejeisted:  and  but  the  otlier  day,  with  a  near  ap- 
proach to  unanimity,  we  passed  a  law  relieving  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  lands  from  a  larg^  amount  of  their 
debt,  contracted  under  the  credit  syAem.  Admit,  then, 
that  it  18  true,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr.  Haairaiu.]  that  the  new  States  have  not  any 
funds  in  lands  for  making  public  improvements,  who  can 
believe  that,  if  they  had  been  the  owners  of  the  soil,  they 
would,  under  their  own  policy  and  legfislation,  have  ap' 
plied  so  large  a  portion  to  these  objects  as  has  been  done 
for  them  by  this  Government^  Bo  not  understand  me,  sir, 
as  objecting  to  these  instances  of  liberality,  for  many  of 
them  received  my  support,  and,  in  giving  it,  I  was  unin- 
fluenced with  the  hope  thereby  of  obtaining  any  boon  for 
my  own  State;  (no,  I  disdain  the  sordid  idea;)  but  I  acted 
from  the  conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  or 
any  other  large  section  of  our  Union,  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But,  sir,  if  this  and  every 
other  measure  of  internal  improvement  is  to  have  a  west- 
ern direction — if  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  wholly 
negl^ted  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  and  if  we 
are  again  and  again  to  hear  the  affected  language  of  com- 
plaint from  the  West,  then,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  with- 
hold my  assent  to  any  further  appropriations  in  tliat  quar- 
ter: justice  to  my  constituents  will  require  it — a  regard  to 
the  principles  of  equality  will  demand  it.  We  liave  also 
been  entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
IsACKs]  with  a  sort  of  begging  argument,  founded  upon 
the  great  expenditure  of  public  money  along  our  sea  coast 
in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  dock  yards,  and  otiier 
works  connected  with  the  defence  and  commerce  of  the 
nation;  and  the  gentleman  has  even  objected  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  West  in  the  building  up  of  our  navy — a 
measure  in  which  he  seems  to  think  they  have  a  very  re- 
mote interest.  Perhaps,  sir,  when  more,  and  still  more  of 
the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  at  the  Muscle  shoals  and  other  points 
of  that  river,  the  gentleman  may  be  accommodated  with  a 
little  navy  of  his  own — one  that  shall  be  peculiarly  west- 
ern; and,  therefore,  unobjectionable  to  that  gentleman. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  illiberal  and  mistaken  views 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  gentleman's  argument;  for, 
can  it  be  said,  with  the  least  plausibility,  that  fortifications 
erected  and  designed  along  our  extended  and  exposed 
Atlantic  border  are  other  than  measures  of  strength  and 
precaution,  looking  to  the  security  of  the  nation  generally? 
In  consonance  with  this  anti-national  sentiment  would  be 
an  objection  on  my  part  to  the  increasing  expenditure  of 
our  military  posts  designed  for  the  protection  of  our  west- 
em  frontier.  These  objects  are  alike  in  principle,  and 
are  both  equally  entitied  to  the  support  of  those  who  con- 
sult the  peace  and  safety  of  every  portion  of  this  Union. 
Nor  should  the  gei^tleman  decline  a  common  interest  in 
our  na^-al  armament,  intimately  connetted  as  it  is  with  the 
defence  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  people  of  the  West  are  great  consumers  of  imports, 
and,  conseqiiently,  pay  much  indirecUy  to  the  General 
Govermnent;  and  we  are  assured  that  this  road  is  g^atly 
needed  to  facilitates  their  supplies'  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia;  yet  their  arrival  at  those  ports  is  intimately 
connected  with  these  maritime  expenditures  of  which  the 
gentleman  seems  to  complun:  and,  whatever  comment  or 
construction  of  the  constitution  may  be  necessary  to  sus- 
tain many  other  acts  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, theae  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  are  conspicuously 
provided  for  in  that  instrument,  and  should  be  regarded 


as  not  only  national  in  their  character,  but  indispensably 
necessary  to  Uie  well-being,  and  even  the  wexy  existence 
of  the  nation. 

I  might  here,  sir,  conclude  my  remarks,  having  said  all 
tiiat  I  intend  upon  the  mere  question  which  I  proposed 
to  discuss;  but  I  have  alluded  to  an  amendment  which, 
in  conclusion,  I  intend  to  offer;  and  as  I  propose  (should 
it  be  adopted)  to  vote  for  the  bill,  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, not  to  enter  into  an  argument  in  support  of^  my 
opinion,  but  simply  to  sav  that  I  believe  the  power  to 
do  the  act  proposed  does  rightfully  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  m  conformity  to  this  opmion,  I  have,  on  former 
occasions,  voted  for  measures  not  differing  in  principle 
from  the  one  now  under  consideration.  But,  while  sus- 
taining^ this  power  of  the  Government,  and  acting  upon 
the  high  conviction  of  its  great  importance,  I  have  felt 
no  little  embarrassment  for  the  want  of  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  yourself,  and  many  other  of  our  south- 
ern politicians;  and  though  I  cannot  surrender  my  judg- 
ment on  account  of  this  discouraging  reflection,  yet  I  will 
not  withhold  the  tribute  of  my  respect,  and  even  admira- 
tion, for  the  unshaken  firmness  and  distinguished  ability 
with  which  your  opinions  have  been  sustained.  They  have 
not  yielded  to  tiiose  nice  shades  of  distinction,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  obviate 
all  constitutional  objections,  when  the  measure  proposed 
happened  to  look  towards  their  immediate  constituents. 

But,  sir,  were  I  to  attempt  an  argument  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  I  could  not  rest  it  upon  the  distinction  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Sxtth.]  That  gentle- 
man denies  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  the  road, 
yet  he  says  we  may  appropriate  the  money  for  that  object; 
Congress  may  give  the  essential  means  for  constructing, 
but  have  not  the  power  actually  to  construct  or  make;  but, 
in  yielding  his  assent  to  this  bill,  he  virtually  concedes  the 
latter  power,  unless  he  intends  to  do  the  very  idle  thing 
of  giving  the  money  merely  to  be  wasted  and  expended 
for  no  particular  purpose;  for  if  tiie  road  is  to  be  made  at 
all,  the  bill  proposes  that  it  shall  be  done  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Government,  without  the  agency  or  superin- 
tendence of  any  other  power.  Perceiving  this  difficulty, 
he  takes  a  distinction  in  favor  of  this  road,  and  seeix^  to  ad- 
mit that  we  may  make  it,  not  under  the  general  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  but  under  the  compact  entered 
into  with  Ohio,  Alabama,  and  other  new  States,  by  which 
it  is  stipulated  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  making  of  roads  in  or  leading 
to  those  States;  but  certainly  a  compact  with  a  State  can- 
not enlarge  the  constitution,  and  thereby  confer  a  power 
which  did  not  exist  independent  of  such  agreement;  this 
would  be  making  the  powers  of  the  Government  either  . 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bargain  it 
mi^ht  happen  to  make  with  the  people  of  any  of  our  terri- 
tories, when  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Nor 
1  perceive,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  how  the 
assent  of  a  State  coukl  confer  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  acting  upon  a  subject  prohibited  by 
the  constitution.  This  Government,  sir,  with  all  its  attri- 
butes, must  exist  independent  of  the  will  of  any  State; 
and  while  its  powers  cannot  be  curtailed  by  oppoation, 
neither  cum  they  be  enlarged  by  consent,  except  in  the 
way.  pointed  out  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  it- 
self. But,  sir,  while  I  deny  the  necessity  of  this  assent, 
and  its  utter  inability  to  confer  power,  it  might  of\en  be 
prudent  ai)d  wise,  in  many]  instances,  to  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  federal  authority,  without  the  assent  of  the 
State  or  States  to  be  aifeciea  by  it;  for,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
caaons,  I  would  pause  long,  and  consider  much,  before  I 
would  run  counter  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  smallest 
member  of  this  Union. 

This  I  would  do  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance, and  without  yielding  the  right  of  this  Goyem- 
ment,  when  the  public  good  imperiously  demanded  it,  to 
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exercise  all  or  any  of  its  high  functions,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  all  the  States.  It  is  not  all  that  this 
Government  can  constitutionally  do,  that  the  harmony  and 
prosperity  of  the  States  reqnire  to  be  continually  called 
into  action;  but  when  emergencies  of  great  national  mo- 
ment arise,  or  some  general  mterest  is  proposed  to  be  ad- 
vanced, a  liberal  interpretation  of  its  powers  will  often 
be  found  necessary  to  subserve  tlie  end  and  object  of  its 
creation.  '  If,  sir,  we  look  within  the  limits  of  the  mere 
letter  of  the  constitution  for  the  charter  of  our  legiskitive 
privileges,  there  is  scarce  a  pa^  of  our  legislation  that 
will  not  be  found  to  have  passed  the  pale  of  our  authority. 
What  words  of  that  instrument  give  ua  the  right  to  pen 
»on  our  citizens,  and  to  appropriate  thousands  for  uieir 
support  ?  How  have  we  relieved  the  sufferings  of  foreign- 
ers, when  visited  by  any  sudden  calamity?  How  do  we 
repair  the  ravages  of  fire  in  any  of  our  own  cities  or  towns? 
How  will  we  sustain  the  long  list  of  appropriations  of  tlie 
pubfic  lands  to  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  objects  of  benevolence?  These,  and  mai^  other  acts 
sanctioned  by  every  Congress,  and  approved  by  all  our 
Chief  Iklagistrates,  are,  like  the  power  to  make  roads  and 
canals,  not  authorized  by  the  express  enumeration  of  them 
in  the  constitution;  but  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  con- 
form to  the  spirit^  scope,  and  design  of  those  powers  that 
are  enumerated*  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  will  conclude  by  moving  the  following 
amendment  to  the  bill: 

[Here  Mr.  S.  offered  his  amendment,  proposing  to 
strike  out  the  western,  and  to  insert  the  midale  or  eastern 
route,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.]   - 

Mr.  POLK  next  rose,  and  said,  that  two  of  the  delega- 
tion from  my  own  State  havinr  eiven  their  views  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
whilst  I  endeavor,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  to  as- 
ugn  the  reasons  of  the  vote  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
ffive.  fAy  two  colleagues  and  myself  have  been  in  the 
habit,  during  our  service  together  here,  of  thinking  and 
acting  together  upon  most  important  subjects.  Upon  this 
we  differ  in  opinion,  and  are  compelled  to  separate. 
•  My  colleague,  who  first  addressed  the  committee,  [Mr. 
Bulib]  de^lt  with  his  usual  candor.  He  informed  us  that 
the  road  contemplated  to  be  made  by  this  bill,  addressed 
itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his  constituents;  tliat  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  road;  and  tl\at  his  skirts  should  be 
clear  of  the  imputation  of  disobeying  their  will.  Yes, 
sir,  the  road  addresses  itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and  this  is  the  evil  of  this  and  all  similar  pro- 
pontions;  it  is  the  iniquity  of  this  whole  system  of  internal 
improvement;  it  does  address  itself  to  the  local  interests  of 
sections;  it  deludes,  and  deceives,  and  misleads  whole  sec- 
tions and  communities;  whole  masses  are  bought  up,  and 
become  advocates  of  this  system,  with  the  prospect  of  lo- 
cal advantage  to  themselves.  They  look  only  to  their 
own  local  interests,  and  to  the  prospect  of  having  disburs- 
ed, in  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods,  large  amounts 
of  the  people's  money.  Let  me  ask  either  of  my  col- 
leagues, through  whose  respective  districts  one  braiicli  of 
road  has  been  surveyed,  if  it  were  to  pass  on  either  of  the 
other  routes,  if  they  would  vote  for  itr  If  it  were  to  pass 
on  either  the  middle  or  the  metropolitan  route,  would  not 
nine-tenths,  would  not  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  their  own 
constituents,  whose  local  interests  would  not  then  be  ad- 
dressed, think  it  wholly  inexpedient,  if  not  unconstitution* 
al,  to  make  the  road  at  all?  1  repeat  it:  would  either  of  my 
colleagues  deem  it  a  national  work?  Would  tliey  vote  for 
it?  They  would  not.  And  why  would  they  not?  Be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  the  western  route  is  the  best  route, 
and  the  only  national  route.  They  think  the  western 
route  the  only  true  route.  But  the  two  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  CAasoN  and  Mr.  SaKprKRo]  to  the 
local  interests  of  whose  constituents  the  middle  route  ad- 


dresses itself,  have  urged  that  that  is  the  best  route;  tliat 
it  is  the  national  route;  and,  if  it  does  not  pass  that  way» 
they  will  vote  against  the  bill.  Nine-tenths,  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  of  ttieir  constituents.  If  it  does  not  pass  on  the 
middle  route,  will  think  it  wholly  inexpedient,  if  not  un- 
constitutional, to  make  the  road  at  aU.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men  from  North  Carolina,  {Mr.  Caesoh]  I  believe,  said 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  bill  upon  any  route,  but  had 
warmly  urged,  if  the  road  waa  made,  that  the  middle  was 
the  only  true  route.  Here  is  a  confiect  between  sections 
— ^between  masses  of  your  population,  whose  local  inte- 
rests come  in  collision;  and  how  are  this  Congress  to  de- 
cide between  them?  My  two  colleagues  have  stated  in  their 
places,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  western  is  the  only  true 
route,  and  they  tliink  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make 
the  road  on  any  other.  The  two  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  have  stated  in  tlieir  places,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  middle  is  the  only  true  route,  and  tliat  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  make  the  road  on  any  other  route;  and,  doubt- 
less, there  are  gentlemen  here  residing  on  tlie  southern 
route,  who  lliink  that  the  best  and  only  expedient  route. 
The  engineers,  in  their  report,  have  cautiously  left  the 
scales  equally  balanced  between  these  respective  main 
routes  and  their  several  subordinate  brandies;  and  how- 
are  we  to  decide? 

I  know,  sir,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  to  tell  the  people 
of  any  section  of  the  country  that  the  Government  i» 
about  to  expend  larg^  amounts  of  public  money  amongst 
them  for  improvements.  But  when  you  tell  Uiem  tliat  it 
is  their  own  money,  that  they  are  taxed  to  pay  it,  and  that 
there  is  a  national  debt  to  pay,  will  the  people  of  any  one 
section  or  district  agree  that  it  shall  be  expended  in  an- 
other, and  for  the  local  advanta^  of  anotlier?  No,  if  they 
^t  it  themselves,  it  is  well;  if  it  goes  to  tlieir  neighbors, 
it  is  unjust  and  all  wrong.  Sir,  this  is,  perhaps,  natural; 
we  are  sel6sh  beingfs;  and  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand me,  when  I  speak  of  local  interests,  as  not  intending 
to  apply  my  remarks  to  their  districts  exclusively;  their 
constituents  are  like  the  constituents  of  other  gfentlemcn, 
and  equally  operated  upon  by  their  local  interests.  I 
mean  to  show  the  effect  generally,  and  upon  all  sections,  of 
these  splendid  schemes  of  internal  improvement  which  have 
been  projected;  of  the  hundreds  of  reconnoissances  and 
surveys  of  roads  and  canals  which  have  been  made.  I 
mean  to  show  the  delusion  practised  upon  whole  com- 
muhities,  whereby  they  are  bought  up  to  the  suppoK  of 
these  splendid  schemes,  by  the  lure  of  local  advantages 
held  out  to  them;  by^ie  promise  to  scatter  and  squander 
the  public  money  in  the  construction  of  a  road  or  cunal, 
leading  through  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  and, 
thereby,  addressing  itself  to  tlieir  local  interests. 

This  bill,  and  the  discussion  we  have  had  upon  it,  fur- 
nishes tlie  best  practical  commentary  we  could  possibly  have 
had  upon  this  system;  and  I  beg  leave  to  exemplify,  by  a 
particular  examination  of  its  details,  the  tendency  and  iu- 
evitable  consequences  of  persisting  in  it.  You  are  about 
to  construct  a  mammoth  road,  filleen  hundred  miles  iu 
length,  from  Buffalo,  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  to  New 
Orle^is,  passing  by  this  city;  and  you  propose,  by  this  bill, 
to  appropriate  two  millions  aiid  a  quarter  of  dollars,  to  be 
applied  to  this  object.  From  this  city  to  New  Orleans, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  road  shall  purauc  the  general 
course  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  western  route.  This 
end  of  the  road  1  will  examine  presently.  From  this  city 
to  Buffalo  the  road  is  not  located  to  any  particuUr  route 
by  the  bill.  It  is  to  go  from  here  to  Buffalo,  and  tlmt  is 
the  only  designation.  The  particular  locality  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  commissioners.  Now,  how  many  reconnois- 
sances liave  been  made  between  these  two  points,  and  bow 
many  routes  surveyed  in  this  age  of  engineering?  I 
hold  a  document  in  my  hand,  sir,  n*om  the  Engineer  De- 
fiartment,  which  is  a  perfect  anomalv,  and  furnishes  tlie 
best  practical  illustration  of  the  practical  operations  of  lus 
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mtem.    By  this  document  it  appears  that  twenty-one  dis- 
tinct routes  have  been  examined;  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  and  every  mill,  cross 
road,  and  ^vem  house,  on  each  and  every  one  of  these 
twenty-one  routes,    expect  this  road;  and  each  has  no 
doubt  that  this  b  the^uly  national  way;  and  that  on  either 
of  the  others  the  road  would  be  utterly  useless  and  inex' 
pedient.     Yea,  sir,  there  have  been  surveyed  five  grand 
routesy  and  fifteen  subordinate  or  collateral  routes,  from 
this  ct^  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles.     The  five  gi-and  routes  are  designated 
in  the  report  of  the  engineers: 
The  Eastern  route. 
The  Western  route. 
The  Painted  Post  route, 
The  Pine  creek  route. 
The  Direct  route. 
The  eastern  route  has  been  surveyed  in  nine  different  di- 
rections.    One  of  these  is  to  pass  *  *  Fredericktown,  Gettys- 
burg, Carlisle,  MiOerstown,  Lewistown,  Karthaus,  Drift- 
wood  creek.  Port  Alleghany,  Olean,  Aurora."  The  people 
on  this  route,  and  in  these  towns,  if  they  are  like  all  othei-s 
whose  local  interests  are  addressed,  will  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  is  the  onlv  proper  route,  that  is,  the  only  national 
route;  and  they  will  be  greatly  dissatisfied  if  they  do  not  get 
the  road.   But  on  eight  other  branches  of  the  grand  "  east- 
em  route,"  each  passing  through  other  towns  and  other 
neighborhoods,  the  people  wiS  have  as  little  doubt  that 
theirs  is  the  national  route,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  road.      The  grand  "western  route"  has  been  sur- 
veyed in  three  different  directions;  one  of  these  is  to  pass 
H^^rstowh,   Loudon,    Huntingdon,    Philipsburg,  Trout 
Run,  Instantur,  EUicottsville,  Barton.     In  the  estimation 
of  the  people  on  this  route,  this  would  be  the  national 
way,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  this  great  road.     But 
the  grand  ••Painted  Post  route,"  (and  Ifrankly  acknow- 
ledge  that  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
the  country  does  not  inform  me  where  the  «•  Painted  Post" 
is,)  with  its  four  distinct  branches,  are,  no  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly national;  and  each  branch  of  it  exclusively  so,  in  the 
opinion,  at  least,  of  those  whose  local  interests  are  address- 
ed by  it.     One  of  the  four  branches  of  this  route  would 
pass  Westminster,  Siddonstown,  Valley  of  Susquehannah, 
Williamsport,  Peters's  Camp,  Bath,  Mount  Morris.     But 
the  grand  ••Pine  creek  route;" aye,  sir,  the  g^*and  "Pine 
creek  route,"  with  its  four  distinct  subordinate  branches, 
roust  not  be  overlooked.     Doubtless  that  will  be  the  most 
national  route  of  all,  at  all  events  in  the  opinion  of  the 
settlers  on  Pine  creek,  (I  suppose  there  is  such  a  creek 
from  the  name  of  the  route,)  and  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  local  interests  are  addressed  by  it. 
One  of  the  four  branches  of  this  grand  route  will  pass 
through  Wormleysburg,  Uniontown,  Jersey  shore,  Cow- 
dersport,  Oswego  creek,  Olean,  Aurora.     And,  lastly,  in 
this  document,  comes  the  ••  direct  route,"  which  would  pass 
Weedsborough,  Shippensburg,  Valley  of  Driftwood  creek, 
Barton.     Here,  then,  sir,  in  the  rag^  for  engineering,  sur- 
veying, reconnoitering,  and  electioneering,  during  the  last 
administration,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  whole 
scope  of  country  near  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  filled, 
I  admit,   witli  as  virtuous  and  respectable  a  population  as 
any  in  tiie  Union,  on  twenty-one  distinct  routes  for  this 
road,  have  been  raised  on  tiptoe.     Each  expects,  and 
each  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  road.     The 
hopes  of  all  are  kept  up.     Tlie  representatives  of  each  and 
all  these  routes  vote  for  this  bill.    But  all  cannot  be  grati- 
fied.    Twenty  of  the  twenty-one  routes  must  be  disap- 
pointed; and  if  this  bill  located  the  road  to  some  one  of 
the  routes  definitely,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  re- 
presentatives here  of  all  the  other  routes  would  not  vote 
against  it.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  this  pro- 
ject to  locate  the  road  definitely  in  the  bill,  for  they  might 
thereby  lose  votes  from  the  other  routes,  and  the  bill 


might  be  lost.  Why  are  not  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
this  bill  willing  to  designate  in  the  bill  the  precise  route  of 
the  road  to  Buffalo?  Evidently  from  the  conviction,  on 
their  part,  that  they  would  lose  the  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  other  routes.  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 
themselves,  who  support  this  bill,  if  this  is  a  fur  and  states- 
man-like legislation.  If  the  road  must  be  made,  why  not 
fix  the  route  in  the  law  which  authorizes  its  construction? 
Sir,  we  all  understand  how  it  happened  that  these  seveiul 
routes,  twenty-one  in  number,  came  to  be  examined  by 
brigades  of  topographical  engineers.  Tlie  examinations 
were  made  through  portions  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  western  part  of  New  York,  during  the  last  admin- 
istration, and  during  the  heat  of  the  canvass  for  the  last 
Presidential  election.  Some  hopes  were,  likely,  entertained, 
that  these  respective  portions  of  the  country  might  give 
their  support  to  the  then  administration  in  the  ensuing 
election.  And,  in  order  to  stimulate  tlie  people,  and  ensure 
(as  it  was  .supposed)  their  support  the  more  certainly, 
brigades  of  engineers  were  sent  out  in  twenty  different 
directions,  to  survey  a  g^'eat  road.  This  powerful  and 
delusive  branch  of  Executive  patronage  was  employed  to 
induce  whole  sections,  whose  local  interests  were  address- 
ed, to  believe,  that,  if  they  wanted  this  road,  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  was,  to  support  the  then  administration. 
We  have  all  seen  and  known  the  powerful  effect  of  these 
reconnoissances  of  the  United  States'  en^neers  through 
the  country.  I  speak  not  of  this  project  alone.  Why 
was  it  that  this  road  to  Buffalo,  all  of  a  sudden,  should 
have  been  deemed  of  so  much  national  importance  ?  Why 
should  the  delusion  be  kept  up  any  longer?  The  certain 
effect  of  this  system,  as  exemplified  by  this  road,  is,  first, 
to  excite  hopes;  second,  to  produce  conflicts  of  section 
arrayed  against  section;  and,  lastly,  dissatisfaction  and  heart- 
buniings  amongst  all  who  arc  not  accommodated. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  southern  portion  of  this  road, 
that  from  this  city  to  New  Orleans.  Three  grand  routes 
have  been  projected:  the  eastern,  the  middle,  and  the 
western,  each  with  its  subordinate  and  collateral  routes. 
The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  routes  is  near  six  hundred  miles;  and 
the  first  thing  that  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  here  is 
an  immense  country,  the  extreme  lateral  points  of  which 
are  six  hundred  miles  apart,  each  and  every  portion  of 
which  has  been  flattered  with  the  hope,  excited  by  the 
visit  or  reconnoissances  of  the  United  States'  engineers, 
that  each  would  have  this  great  road  to  pass  through  each 
respective  section  of  country.  This  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  general  direction  of  the  western 
route,  as  surveyed  by  the  United  States*  engineei-s;  but 
does  any  one  know,  can  either  of  my  colleagues  tell  me, 
where  its  precise  locality  will  be?  On  the  western  route, 
from  Washingion  as  far  as  Lexington,  in  Virginia,  we  are 
informed,  by  the  report  of  the  engineers,  that  **  two  di- 
rections have  been  examined  in  relation  to  the  western 
route,  one  through  Bode  Fish  Gap,  the  other  through 
Snicker's  Gap."  The  people  on  both  doubtless  expect, 
but  both  cannot  get  it.  From  Lexington  it  passes  Abing- 
don to  Knoxville.  At  Knoxville  the  route  forks.  The 
main  route,  first  8urvcye<l,  diverges  from  that  point  to  the 
left,  passes  New  Philadelphia,  Athens,  enters  Alabama,' 

f)as8es  Centreville,  Demopolis,  and  thence  to  New  Or- 
eans.  The  otlier  brahch  from  Knoxville  passes  the  Crab 
Orchard,  Sparta,  AVinchester,  •  Huntsville,  in  Alabama, 
thence  to  Baton  Rouge,'to  New  Orleans.  The  bill  does 
not  determine  which  of  these  routes  it  is  to  go.  If  it 
should  be  located  on  the  New  Philadelphia  route  from 
Knoxville,  as  one  of  my  colleagues,  [Mr.  Blair]  if  I  un- 
dei*stood  him,  contends  it  ought,  it  will  not  touch  the  dis- 
trict represented  by  my  other  colleague;  [Mr.  Isackb]  it 
will  not  then  address  itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents; and,  in  tlmt  event,  I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
will  consider  it  sufficientlv  national  to  vote  for  it;  would 
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he  be  willine^  that  the  money  of  his  constituents  should 
be  expended  to  construct  it  on  any  other  than  his  own 
router  I  shrewdly  suspect  he  would  not.  If  it  so  hap- 
pens that  it  should  not  cross  Cumberland  niountiun  at 
all,  his  constituents  will  be  apt  to  think  the^  have  been 
badly  treated,  and  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make 
the  road  on  any  other  route.  And  if  it  does  cross 
Cumberland  mountain.  New  Philadelphia  and  the  peo- 
ple on  that  route  will  be  dissatisfied.  If  gentlemen 
are  determined  to  construct  this  road,  I  submit  to  them 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  precisfe 
route  fixed  with  certainty,  by  previous  survey,  and  then 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  passing^  a  law  to  construct 
it.  But  that  is  objected  to?  ana  why?  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son, except  that  the  bill  would  lose  some  of  its  present 
support,  by  locating  the  road  to  any  one  route  dennitely. 
All  those  i-outes  which  did  not  get  it  would  fly  off  and 
vote  against  it.  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  let  the  route 
be  where  it  may.  I  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  sections, 
and  large  masses  of  your  population  arrayed  against  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  corrupting  tendency 
of  tJiis  whole  system,  by  addressnig  itself  to  the  sordid  in- 
terests of  sections  and  localities.  I  speak  of  the  tenden- 
cies and  certain  effects  of  the  system.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  by  my  colleagues,  or  any  one  else,  upon 
this  subject.  1  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  them  or  their 
constituents  any  thing  which  docs  not  eoually  apply  to  my 
own,  and  to  the  constituents  of  every  other  gentleman  up- 
on this  floor.  There  are  but  few  dlsti'icts  tliat  will  resist 
the  lure  of  local  gain,  in  the  shape  of  a  road  or  a  canal,  if 
you  will  hold  it  out  to  them.  I  have  seen  something  of 
its  effects  in  my  own  district.  This  same  national  road  was 
mounted  as  a  political  hobby,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
that  district.  For  a  time,  the  people  seemed  to  be  carried 
away  witli  the  prospect  of  having  millions  of  public  money 
expended  among  them.  We  were  to  have  a  main  route 
and  cross  routes  intersecting  the  district  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  was  to  run  down  every  creek,  and  pass  through 
almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  district.  As  soon  as 
there  was  time  for  reason  to  assume  her  seat,  the  delusion 
passed  off.  The  people  very  properly  reflected  that  the 
money  to  build  the  road  was  collected  by  taxes  paid  in 
part  by  them.  They  reflected,  too,  that  the  nation  owed 
a  debt  of  many  millions,  upon  which  a  large  anniud  inte- 
rest was  paid.  Their  better  judgment  taught  them  that  it 
was  time  enough,  if  ever,  to  enter  upon  these  splendid 
and  extravagant  schemes  of  internal  improvement  when 
the  public  Jcbt  was  paid.  And,  sir,  this  is  the  conclusion 
to  ^-hich  the  people  of  every  district  must  and  will  finally 
come,  when  they  properly  understand  the  practical  ope- 
rations of  the  system.  The  delusion  may,  and  probably 
will,  continue  as  long  as  localities  and  sections  are  flattered 
with  the  immediate  prospect  of  gain  to  themselves,  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  Union.  But, 
sooner  or  later,  the  veil  which  obscures  the  vision  will  be 
rent  asunder;  they  will  see  the  evil  effect  of  thib  .system, 
and  put  it  down. 

There  i^  one  remarkable  fact  attending  the  discussion  of 
this  bill,  which  illustrates  tlie  tendency  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  £vcry  gentleman  who  has  advocated  it,  with  the 
sniglc  exception  of  the  honorable  chairman  who  reported 
it,  represents  districts  through  which  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  routes  of  this  mammoth  road  is  expected  to 
pass.  Each  advocates  his  particular  part  of  the  road,  and 
seems  to  have  but  little  care  for  any  other.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ramskt]  advocates  the  Buf- 
fiilo  end  of  the  road;  that  passes  through  his  district.  He 
HAys  he  leaves  the  New  Orleans  end  of  the  road  to  other 
gentleman  who  are  interested  in  it.  My  two  colleagues, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  who  liave  addressed 
the  committee,  argue  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  New 
Orleans  end  of  the  road;  they  leave  the  Buffalo  end  to 


gentlemen  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  it. 
Wliat  does  this  prove,  sir?  Why,  that  we  are  each  repre- 
senting our  own  local  interest;  and  to  what  will  it  lead, 
and  to  what  has  it  led  upon  this  very  bill?  To  combina- 
tions of  local  interests,  to  effect  that  which  no  one  local 
interest  by  itself  could  effect.  Why  was  it  that  the  road 
from  Wa^ington  to  Buffalo,  and  the  road  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  Orleans,  were  united  in  one  bill?  Was  there 
any  necessary  connexion  between  them?  Were  they  ever 
united  before  tlie  present  session^  Was  such  a  union 
ever  dreamt  of  before?  Am  I  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
tliey  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  combining  local  in- 
terests enough  to  carry  the  whole,  but  which  neither, 
standing  independent  of  the  other,  could  effect?  I  put 
it  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  the  two  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  know  if  they  would  vote,  if  their  constituents 
would  justify  them  in  voting  away  so  lar^  a  sum  of  the 
people's  money,  to  construct  the  road  from  Washington 
to  Buffalo,  if  the  New  Orleans  end  of  the  road  was  struck 
out  of  this  bill.  Would  the  gentlemen  residing  on  the 
Buffalo  end  deem  it  expedient  to  vote  for  the  New  Orleans 
end,  if  that  to  Buffalo  was  struck  out?  Sir,  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  trace  the  operations  of  these  combinations  of  local 
interests  a  little  further.  I  hold  in  my  band  an  amend- 
ment laid  upon  tlie  table  by  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Richabdson]  a  few  days  ago,  and  printed  by- 
order  of  the  House,  which  he  intends  to  offer  to  this  bill, 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  floor.  I  will  read  it.  Sir,  it  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  road  '<  from  Buffalo,  in  the  State  cf 
New  York,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Vermont, 
and  thence  to  Boston,  in  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts.'*  If 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  we  sludl  have  a  gigan- 
tic, a  tremendous  road,  indeed.  A  road  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans.  If  this  does  not  give  strength  enough  to 
the  bill  to  pass,  add  niore  to  it.  Extend  it  to  Hartford,  if 
vou  please;  we  may  need  a  military  road  in  that  direction, 
m  the  event  of  anotlier  war.  If  this  is  not  still  sufficient, 
I  see  a  bill  reported,  and  now  upon  our  tables,  proposing- 
to  appropriate  forty-four  thousand  dollars  <*  to  improve 
Back  crc<rk;"  and  where  Back  creek  is,  I  am  again  at 
fault,  no  doubt  from  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country;  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  ag^'eat 
national  work.  Add  this  to  one  end  of  this  road;  put  on 
it  "Conneaut  creek"  and  *<  Cunningham  creek,**  and  di- 
vers other  creeks,  which  I  see  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
United  States*  engineers  as  great  national  objects,  and  be 
sure  that  you  unite  local  interests  enough  to  cai-ry  the  bill. 
This  is  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  system  tliat  is  now  in 
the  full  tide  of  experiment.  Can  we  close  our  eyes,  if  we 
would,  upon  its  unequal,  unjust,  and  pernicious  operation, 
both  here  and  upon  the  community,  it  it  is  persisted  in? 

I  have  spoken  of  conflicts  between  sections  of  country, 
and  between  different  masses  of  people  arrayed  against 
each  otlier,  and  I  have  spoken  of  combinations  of  inte- 
rests to  effect  a  common  purpose.  These  conflicts  and 
combinations  will  exist,  not  only  out  of  this  House,  but  in 
it.  lliey  will  exist  here;  and,  by  saying  this,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  imputing  any  thing  wrong  to 
any  one.  It  is  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence, if  this  system  goes  on.  The  combinations  of  the 
strong  sections  of  the  Union  represented  in  this  House 
will  ovei*shadbw  and  overpower  the  weak;  and  in  this  gene- 
ral scramble  for  the  public  money,  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name,)  the  weak  will  get  no  portion  of  the  spoil. 

I  have  taken  tliis  road  as  one  out  of  the  many  objects  of 
improvement  which  have  been  projected,  to  illustrate  the 
evil  tendenciesandpernicious  effects  of  thissvstem  gfeneral- 
ly.  From  a  report  or  the  Board  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
communicated  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  I  find  that,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1828,  there  had  been  projected  and 
surveyed  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  distinct  objects  of 
national  internal  improvement.  Since  that  time  we  have 
no  report  showing  the  increased  number.     No  one  knows 
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how  many  more  there  are.  All,  of  course,  great  national 
works.  The  pow^r  to  construct  each  andMl  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  this  systein,  is  deriv^ 
either  firom  the  war -making^,  the  commeixia),  or  tlie  post 
office  powerv.  In  this  document  we  find,  among  other 
equally  national  works,  the  following  truly  important  pro- 
jecU:  **sunrey  of  ConneautcAek,  wito  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment $"  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  6f  Ashtabula 
creek?"  «« survey  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek,"  &o.;  and 
how  many  other  creeks,  of  great  national  importance, 
have  been  surveyed  and  examined,  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
committee  by  reciting.  Each  gentleman  can  examine  this 
very  interesting  document  for  hinuhelf.  One  or  two  others, 
however,  I  must  mention,  before  I  pass  from  this  docu- 
ment I  find,  sir,  a  "  survey  of  the  Cobboseconte  canal 
route,"  a  *i  survey  of  the  Winnepiseogee  canal  route."  (I 
do  not  know  ttiat  I  pronounce  these  names  right.  The 
learned  gentleman  before  me  [BAr.  Evbbbtt]  says  I  do.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
words  in  my  life.)  But  no  doubt  they  are  great  national 
works.  1  find,  too,  there  has  been  a  **  survey  of  the  Suna- 
pec  canal  route,"  a  "survey of  the  levels  of  the  Andros- 
coggin river,"  a'  "survey  of  the  Ammonoosuck  canal 
route,"  and  many  other  such  great  national  works.  Every 
creek,  and  mill  path,  and  corner  of  the  country,  at  which 
a  United  States'  engineer  touches,  assumes^  as  if  by  magic, 
nationality  of  character.  It  is  at  once  dubbed  a  great  pub- 
lic improvement,  and  its  construction  by  Congress  clearly 
authorized,  accoi'ding  to  tlie  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of 
this  system,  under  the  war,  the  commerdal,  or  the  post 
office  powers.  Whatever  the  President,  or  liis  engineers, 
or  Congress,  in  their  discretion,  choose  to  denominate  na- 
tional works,  become  so  ipso  f ado;  but  there  is  no  security 
that  what  is  national  this  year  will  continue  to  be  so  the  next 

I  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  the  probable  cost  of 
constructing  all  the  works  contained  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  projects  contained  in  this  document  would  be.  I  Imve 
underwood  that  some  general  estimate  has  been  made,  by 
which  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  require  tlie  revenue  which 
we  may  have  to  spare,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
come,  to  complete  them.  All  cannot  be  constructed  at 
once,  and  presently  we  will  see  conflicts  between  the 
fi-iencls  of  different  objects  fi>r  precedence  in  jxHnt  of  time. 
When  we  coatemplate  the  illimitable  extent  of  these  viuona- 
ry  and  wild  schemes^  when  .we  see  the  abuses  to  which  It 
Ins  been,  and  may  be,  subject,  in  scattering  and  wasting 
the  public  money;  when  Ve  see  that  it  has  been,  and  may 
again  be,  used  as  a  powerful  branch  of  Executive  patron- 
age, to  buy  up  whole  sections  of  country  to  the  support  of 
t£e  "  powers  that  be,"  even  if  there  was  an  express  grant 
of  power  in  the  constitution,  ought  we  not  to  stop  in  our 
wild  career,  and  pause  and  hesitate  before  we  push  it 
further? 

I  beg  leave  now  to  notice  some  of  tlie  arguments  wluch 
have  been  urged  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  to  in<|uire  what 
advantages  would  result^  in  a  national  pmnt  of  view,  from 
the  construction  of  this  road.  I  admit  that  g^od  roaids  are 
an  advantage  to  a  neighborhood,  or  county,  or  State, 
or  the  nation;  and  if  made  by  the  proper  autliority,  and  if 
they  do  not  cost  too  much,  I  do  not  ooject  to  them«  But 
all  roads  are  not  national;  and  some  oi  the  benefits  which 
ray  colleagues  suppose  would  be  derived  from  the  con- 
struction' of  tliisroad,  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  am  sure 
are  rather  ideal  than  real.  One  of  ray  colleagues  [Mr. 
IsACKs]  urged,  with  much  earnestness,  that  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mail.  A  very  short  examination,  in 
a  rocKre  financial  view,  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment I  understand  that  tlie  average  cost  of  transporting 
the  mail  in  staj;es»  on  the  present  roads,  from  Bufialo  to 
New  Orleans,  is  fifty-two  dollars  per  mile.  The  distance 
is  fifteen  hundred  miles.  At  this  rate,  the  amount  paid 
annually  is  seventy-eight  thousand  doHars.     This  bill  pro* 


poses  to  appropriate  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars 
to  make  a  mud  road.  ^  The  interest  for  a  year  upon  this 
sum,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  tliousand  dollars.  So  that  the  simple  interest  p^  an- 
num, upon  the  amount  now  proposed  to  be  expended  to 
commence  this  road,  will  be  fifty.seven  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  whole  amount  now  paid  for  transporting  the 
mail  on  tlie  present  roads.  Now  the  money,  it  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  is  always  worth  simple  interest,  and  more;  and  will 
nw  colleague  tell  me  where  the  saving,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  upon  which  he  dwelt  with  so  much  confidence, 
would  be?  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  tliis  improvement 
by  a  calculation  of  dollars  and  cents,  will  there  not  be  a 
clear  loss  instead  of  a  saving?  But  the  two  and  a  quarter 
millions,  to  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  bUI, 
will  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  it  This  is  only  intended  hf  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  to  make  it  a  mud  road.  It  will  not  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  locate  it,  to  clear  out  the  brush,  to  throw 
up  tlie  earth  and  graduate  it.  To  construct  it  upon  the 
McAdam  plan,  the  engineers,  in  their  report,  estimate  that 
it  will  cost: 

From  Buffalo  to  Washington,  -  $  1,877,063  92 

From  Washingtqn  to  New  Orleans  •     5,997,802  SO 


•Making  a  total  of 


-  $7,874,866  22 


This  immense  sum,  as  all  other  estimates  for  siioilar 
works  have  proved  to  be,  will  doubtless  fall  much  below 
the  real  cost  But  suppose  this  sum  to  be  sufficient  to 
construct  it,  the  annual  interest  upon  it,  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  will  be  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  ninetyniix  cents. 
The  interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction  will  be  more  than 
six  times  the  whole  amount  now  paid  per  annum  for  trans- 
porting the  mail.  Where,  then,  will  be  the  saving  of  which 
my  colleague  speaks?  If  Vc  take  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Cumberland  road  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  this,  it  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  The  road  when  , 
made  will  have  to  be  kept  in  repair;  and  if  we  take  our 
experience  upon  the  Cumberland  road  as  any  evidence  of 
what  is  to  occur  upon  this  rioad  when  made,  we  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  annually  to  make  largpe  appropriations  to  keep  it 
up.  And  if  we  do  not  make  them,  it  will  dilapidate  and 
go  to  ruin.  The  States  through  which  it  will  pass  will 
have  the  humiliating  honor  of  bein^  annual  beg^j^ars  for  life 
at  your  door,  asking  ft»  appropriations  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
This,  sir,  is  the  saving  we  will  witness. 

This  great  road,  according  to  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
league, [Mr.  Bijlib]  is  to  constitute  a  great  artery  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  northern  border; 
it  is  to  idford  facilities  for  the  marchine  of  troops  and  the 
transportation  of  the  means  of  defence  iron  the  interior  to 
the  extremes,  in  the  event  of  war. 

He  insists  that  the  munitions  of  war  could  be  transport- 
ed, the  troops  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  could  be 
marched  upon  it  in  a  much  shorter  time,  to  the  defence  of 
the  southern  frontier.  Now,  sir,  all  who  will  examine  the 
map  of  these  two  States  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  would 
require  more  time  for  an  army  from  Kentucky  and  some 
portions  of  Tennessee  to  march  across  the  country  to  get 
to  this  road,  than  it  would  to  go  on  board  a  steamboat  on 
the  Ohio  or  Tennessee  river,  go  to  the  South,  fight  the 
battle,  and  almost  get  home  again.  From  KnoxvUle,  by 
land,  through  Alabama  to  New  Orleans,  the  way  this  road 
is  to  go  is  more  than  seven  hundred  miles.  If  this  road  is 
to  be  constructed,  either  for  military  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  any  one  who 
looks  upon  the  map  will  perceive  that  the  proper  ronte 
would  be  direct  from  Knoxville  to  Memphis,  or  some  other 
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point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which  steamboats  run 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would  pass,  on  this  route, 
through  a  portion  of  the  country  upon  which  New  Orleans 
must  aepend  for  defence  in  the  event  of  war;  the  land  tra- 
vel would  be  shortened  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles; 
and  at  the  Mississippi  you  would-  be  withui  two  or  three 
dajrs  of  New  Orleans. 

If  any  road  is  to  be  made  for  national  or  for  any  other 
purposes,  this  is  the  direction  it  ought  to  take.  The  Le- 
gislature of  Tennessee,  at  its  late  sesson,  have  said  that 
the  State  contemplates  malting  a  road  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  the  Mlssisappi  river;  they  have  sskedthe  co-opera- 
lion  of  Virginia  to  extend  the  road  through  that  State;  and 
she  has  said  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  tliis 
Government  could  give  any  aid,  in  the  construction  of  such 
works,  "consistcntwiththesovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  United  States,"  was  by  sub- 
scription for  stocks  in  companies  incorporated  by  tlie  States. 
I  do  not  mention  this  to  raise  the  constitutional  question; 
I  only  mention  it  to  show,  if  the  friends  of  this  system  are 
determined  to  make  this  road,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences, they  ought  to  make  it  in  the  most  useful  direc- 
tion. I  understand  that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
change  the  route  to  the  Missisnppi  river;  for  that  I  shall 
vote,  but  will  finally  vote  against  tlie  bill  on  any  route.  To 
East  Tennessee,  whether  in  a  military  or  commercial  point 
of  view,  if  improvements  must  be  made,  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  committee,  whether  it  would  not  be 
of  infinitely  more  advantage,  and  at  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  cost  of  this  road,  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  connect  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
with  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Mobile  by  a  short 
canaL  Gould  not  troops  and  the  products  exported  reach 
the  p<unts  of  destination  much  earher  and  much  easier  by 
water  than  by  this  road?  As  to  military  purposes,  no  ene- 
my is  likely  to  invade  our  southern  border  at  any  other 
season  than  in  the  winter,  and  at  that  season  our  rivers  we 
always  navigable.  East  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  from 
Western  Vir^nia,  the  road  to  market,  or  to  the  defence 
of  Virginia,  is  to  Richmond  or  Norfolk.  There  are  al- 
ready good  roads  made  by  State  authority  from  Staunton 
and  Charlottesville  to  Richmond.  From  this  city  to  Buffalo, 
how  a  road  was  ever  conceived  to  be  of  importance  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  I  do  not  know.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  near  me,  [Mr.  Miacan]  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  no  doubt  can 
tell.  He  has  a  peculiar  felicity  in  nationalizing  every  ob- 
ject of  improvement,  whether  it  be  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
or  a  neighborhood  canal  or  road.  If  that  gentleman  shall 
be  blessed  With  a  continuance  of  life  and  health  for  twenty 
years  more,  and  continues  in  the  service  of  this  House,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  the  most  voluminous  writer  of 
the  age  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals.  He  will 
leave  a  posthumous  reputation  behind  him  that  will  live  in 
the  documentary  history  of  the  country.  And  it  will  be 
fbrtunate  for  him  if  that  reputation  sustains  no  injury; 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  largely  contributed  to  fiuiten  upon 
the  country  a  system  that  will  embarrass  the  finances,  op- 
press the  people  with  unnecessary  taxation,  and  distract 
the  harmony  of  the  Union. 

I  caimot  but  express  my  utter  astonishment  and  deep  re- 
gret at  the  argument  that  fell  from  anotlier  gentleman  [Mr. 
Smtth,  of  Virginia]  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  true^his 
.  road  is  expected  to  pass  through  his  district,  and  address- 
es itself  to  the  local  interests  ot  his  constituents;  but  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  House  that  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  shake  and  falter  in  his  long  settled  opinions.  It  is 
the  sti'ongest  evidence  we  could  have  of  the  effects  of  this 
syatem,  when  it  addresses  itself  to  the  local  interests  of 
.  sections.  In  the  course  of  a  long  service  here,  the  gentle- 
man has  uniformly  denied  the  power  of  this  Government 
to  prosecute  this  system.  In  1824,  his  powerful  mind 
oparated  upon  this  great  subject,  and  he  delivered  an  ar 


gument  upon  this  floor,  which  gained  him  a  reputation 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  about  to  impair.  In  his  argu- 
ment upon  this  bill,  he  stfll  denies  the  power,  not  only  to 
construct,  but  to  appropriate  money  to  construct,  roads  and 
canals  within  the  limits  of  the  SUtes.  He  pUces  his  vote 
for  this  bill  upon  a  ground  which  no  one  before  had  thought 
of.  He  places  it  upon  the  ^ound  of  compact  with  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  says  it  rests  upon 
the  same  ground  that  the  power  to  construct  the  Cumber- 
land road  rented.  Will  the  gentleman  inform  the  commit- 
tee, if  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  power  upon 
Congress,  (and  he  says  it  does  not,)  how  it  is  that  a  com- 
pact or  a  bargain  with  a  territory  about  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  or  how  it  is  that  an  agreement  with  a  single 
State  can  confer  it.  What  is  the  compact  with  Alabama 
and  Mississippi?  Nothing  more  than  that  which  has  been 
made  with  most  of  the  new  States,  upon  their  adnuseion 
into  the  Union.  It  is,  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  their  respect- 
ive limits  shall  be  reserved,  three-fifths  of  which  shall  be 
applied  by  tlie  Legislature  of  that  State  to  make  roads  with- 
in the  State,  and  two-fif\hs  to  the  "making  a  road  or  roads 
to  the  said  State,  under  the  direction  of  Congress!"  What 
is  the  compact  with  Ohio?  It  is,  that  one-twentieth,  or  five 
per  cent,  of  the  nett.  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tjie  public 
lands  within  that  State  "shall  be  applied  to  ti»e  laying  out 
and  makinr  public  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State, 
and  through  the  same,  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several 
States  tlirough  which  tlie  road  shall  pass."  Although  the 
consent  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  through 
whose  territory  the  Cumberland  rcAd  passed,  from  the  na- 
vigable waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  was  given,  yet, 
so  strong  have  the  gentleman's  opinions  heretofore  been 
against  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress,  that  he 
has  uniformly  voted  against  all  appropriations  to  construct 
or  repair  the  Cumberland  road.  At  the  first  session  of 
tlie  last  Congress,  at  the  very  last  session,  he  voted  against 
an  appropriation  for  this  object.  He  now  says  that,  under 
the  compact  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  if  the  road 
passes  through  any  part  of  the  territory  or  those  SUtes,  we 
have  the  power  to  construct  it;  and  as  there  is  no  point  of 
beginning  desig^ted  in  the  compact,  we  may  begin  it  at 
Buffalo,  or  any  other  point,  and  run  it  through  the  terri- 
tory of  several  intermediate  States,  whose  consent  has  not 
been  gfiven.  The  consent  of  the  gentleman's  own  State 
has  not  been  given,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  will  not  be. 
The  gentleman's  ailment  amounts  to  this:  that  although 
in  his  opinion  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  power, 
yet,>if  you  think  proper  to  begin  a  road  in  one  comer  of 
Alabama  or  Missisnppi,  you  may  extend  and  ramify  it  all 
over  the  Union,  and  that,  too,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  States,  upon  the  ground  of  compact  Surely  the 
gentleman,  upon  further  reflection,  will  not  attempt  to 
maintain  this  position.  But,  if  he  could,  we  are  not  au- 
thorized or  bound,  by  the  compact  itself,  to  appropriate 
more  than  the  five  per  cent  or  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  lands  within  those  States.  This  bill  appropri> 
ates  much  more.  Suppose  it  could  be  placed  on  this  ground^ 
are  Alabama  and  Mississippi  asking  for  the  execution  of 
this  compact,  by  passing  tnis  bill,  or  making  this  gigantic 
road?  They  are  not.  You  have  no  memorials  upon  your 
table  from  those  States  for  any  such  purpose.  The  repre- 
sentative from  MississiDpi  upon  this  floor  is  opposed  to  the 
bill;  the  delegation  nom  Alabama  are  divided;  I  under- 
stand a  majority  of  them  will  vote  agSinst  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  must  look  put  for  some  other  ground — ^this  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  maintained. 

The  constitutional  question  I  shall  not  argue  or  touch. 
It  has  long  nnce  been  exhausted.  But  I  bef^  ^o  ^^  ^^ 
some  of  the  details  of  this  bill,  and  inquire  of  its  advocates 
bow  they  are  to  avoid  some  ^t  the  niherent  difBculties 
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which  muiit  present  themselves  in  the  construction  of  this;  ping.    Now,  I  would  say  to  the  rentlemui,  that  he  ought 


road  through  th«  States.  Commissioners  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  releases  from  the  owners  of  lands  oyer 
which  the  road  is  to  pass.  But,  suppose  the  owners  are 
minors,  non-residents,  or  beyond  seas,  how  are  you  to  pro- 
cure the  released  Suppose  the  owner  is  unwilling:  to  give 
h  to  you,  will  you  extend  the  arm  of  the  federal  power, 
and  coerce  him?  Tou  have  not  ventured  to  put  such  a  pro> 
vision  in  the  bill.  That  would  be  too  bold.  It  mrg^t  alarm 
the  State  sovereignties,  and  create  resistance^constitution- 
al  resistance,  I  mean.  It  might  produce  collisions,  difficult 
to  manage,  between  the  federsl  and  State  authorities. 
The  same  power  that  would  enable  you)  by  force,  and 
against  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  the  State,  to  run  your 
road  through  a  man's  plantation,  would  enable  you  to  cut 
down  his  orchard,  to  depnolish  his  houses,  or  to  tear  down 
court-houses  if  they  stood  in  your  way.  Will  you  assume 
excluarre  jurisdiction  over  the  road,  and  punish  offences 
committed  upon  it,  by  the  federal  judieiarv }  These  are 
weighty  conaderations,  worthy  of  much  deliberation.  If 
this  road  crosses  the  mountains  at  Kockfish  Gap,  it  will 
intersect  a  State  turnpike  road,  constructed  by  a  company 
incorporated  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Can  tliis  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Virginia  both  ezcrcisc  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction, at  one  and  the  same  time,  over  the  same  space, 
and  on  the  same  subject  matter?  This  tumnike  company 
have  vested  rights  under  their  charter,  ana  the  State  of 
Virgrinja  is  pieced  to  guaranty  tliem;  and  if  their  private 
interest  should  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  this  road, 
and  they  should  appeal  to  Virginia  to  make  good  her  g^* 
ranty,  is  there  no  danger  of  serious  collision  ?  I  merely 
tiirow  oat  these  things  for  the  consklerstion  of  gentlemen, 
without  intending  to  enter  into  the  argument. 

But  my  colleague  [Mr.  Blair]  says  that  the  question 
IS  settled;  the  constitutional  question,  I  suppose,  he  means. 
Without  admitting  the  fact,  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  argument,  that  it  was,  is  tliat  any  reason  why 
we  shoQld  vote  for  every  visionary  and  Extravagant  pro- 
position which  shall  be  presented,  under  the  guise  and  li- 
very and  name  of  internal  improvementf  Is  it  any  reason 
why  we  should  beggar  the  treasury,  or  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt?  But  my  colleague  says  th<it  he 
would  have  the  Government  to  do  as  he  himself  would  do 
as  an  individual.  If  he  had  plenty  of  money,  he  says,  he 
wotdd  buy  a  new  coat;  but  if  he  bad  not,  he  would  do 
without  it.  And  if  the  Government  has  a  fuU  trtimry, 
he  would  make  a  road.  Let  me  ask  him  if  he  had  plenty 
of  money,  as  he  calls  it,  and  was  indebted,  if  it  would  not 
be  the  part  of  prudence  first  to  pay  the  debt,  and  then 
consider  whether  he  could  afford  to  ge^  the  coat?  And 
if  the  nation  is  indebted,  let  me  ask  him  if  it  is  not  the  part 
of  prudence  first  to  pay  the  national  debt,  and  then  consi- 
der of  the  propriety  of  making  the  road? 

I  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an 
argument  of  an  extraordinary  character,  used  in  support 
of  this  bin  by  a  ^Rtleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Gkaio.] 
l*hc  gentleman,  if  I  understood  him,  denied  Uie  bower  of 
<:ongres8  to  make  roads  through  the  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  States;  but,  as  this  road  passed  through  his 
district,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his 
constituents,  he  concluded  to  vote  for  this  bill»  without 
the  consent  of  the  States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
vote  Wtre  singular  enough.  They  were,  that  the  money 
was  already  in  the  treasury;  and  whether  it  got  there  con- 
stitutionatty  or  nnconstitutionally,  it  was  the  t>eople's  mo- 
ney, and  we  should  not  keep  it  on  hand,  useless  and  idle, 
but  ^oukl  distribute  it  amongst  the  people.  The  gentle- 
man takes  for  granted  a  fact  whicti  does  not  exist  We 
have  not  a  dol&r  on  band  but  what  we  have  immediate  use 
for,  cither  in  deiraying  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
iJT  in  yvymg  the  debt.  He  seemed  to  sunpose  that  the 
treasury  was  overAOwingt  tliat  it  was  laboring  under  a 
dropsical  affection;  and  he  proposes  to  reHeve  it  liy  tap- 
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to  be  certain,  in  the  first  places  that  the  disease  exists;  In 
my  opinion,  he  has  mistaken  the  symptoms.  But,  if  it 
does  exist,  I  have  understood  tliat  tapping  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  but 
by  senior  physicians,  and  then  not  until  all  other  means  to 
save  the  patient  had  failed.  The  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee,  [Mr.  Hevphill]  who  reported  this  bill,  is 
a  senior;  but  even  he  should  not  hazard  so  petilous  an 
operation,  without  a  regular  consultation  of  political  doc- 
tors. There  is,  I  believe  in  some  of  the  colleges,  such  a 
degree  as  bachelor  of  medicine;  and  those  who  take  it  are 
accounted  junior  members  of  the  profession.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  and  my  two  colleagues,  have  taken 
this  degree,  but  are  not  yet  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  se- 
nior. The  iunior  members  of  the  profession  ordinarily 
enter  upon  the  practice  by  dealing  in  simples.  They  com- 
mence by  drawing  teeth,  blood-letting,  and  administering 
simple  sudortfics;  but  it  is  contrary  to  aU  rule  for  them  to 
use  the  knife  in  difhcult  surgical  operations.  And  I  would 
say  to  my  two  colleagues,  and  to  the  ^ntleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, tliat  Uiey  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  they 
enter  upon  the  operation  which  they  are  about  to  perform; 
should  take  care  that  they  ^o  not  draw  off  frofn  the  body 
politic  too  much  of  its  substance,  and  thereby  leave  the 
patient  in  an  enfeebled  and  sickly  state.  It  roig^t  linger 
and  die  on  their  hands.  Sir,  to  be  serious,  you  are  about 
to  tap  the  treasury  with  a  vengeance.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
at  this  session  of  Congress  tor  obiects  of  internal  im- 
provement. Theamoimt  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  bills  already  reported  upon  this  subject,  and  now 
upon  the  table,  including  the  two  and  a  quarter  roilhons 
contained  in  this  bill,  amount  to  four  million  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  for  the  pfesent  year.  How 
many  more  projects  are  under  examination  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Improvements,  I  do  not  know;  but  we 
know  we  have  a  new  bill  reported  to  us  almost  everyday. 
Have  gentlemen  looked  to  the  state  of  the  treasury  to  see 
whether  it  will  bear  these  heavy  appropriations?  Will 
they  invade  the  sinking  fund,  and  check  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt?  We  all  know,  that,  besides  the  annual 
sinking  fund  often  millions,  wliatever  surplus  may  at  any 
time  remain  in  the  treasury,  over  two  miUionsj  is  applica- 
ble, by  the  act  of  1817,  to  the  payment  of  the  mterest  and 
extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  national  debt.  And 
whatever  appropriations  are  made  for  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  or  for  any  other  purpose  other  than  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  Government,  is  so  much  subtract- 
ed from  the  payment  of  the  debt.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
one  sentiment  fall  from  my  worthy  colleague,  [Mr.  Bxaib.] 
In  his  zeal  to  pass  this  bill,  he  said  he  need  not  be  told 
that  the  public  debt  must  be  paid  before  we  go  into  this 
system.  I  diffisr  from  my  colWg^e  in  opinion.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  more  than  fort^ -eight  millioRs  of  dollars,  upon 
which  we  pay  ah  annual  mterest  And  although  our  pub- 
lic debt  is  small,  and  indeed  very  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  British  debt,  and  perhl^  that  of  every  other  ci- 
vilised nation  in  the  world-^I  look  to  its  total  and  speedy 
extingimhment  as  an  event  devoutlv  to  be  wished  ibr.  A 
part  of  it  is  a  debt,  not  only  of  obligation,  but  of  grati- 
tude; a  debt  of  the  revolution;  a  part  of  tiie  price  or  the 
liberty  we  enjoy.  I  am  gratified  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration  speedily  to  pay  it.  I 
would  make  none  but  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  thus  leave  m  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  afl  the  means  which  the  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury would  furnish,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  If, 
by  lai^e  and  extravi^nt  appropriations,  we  absorb  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenue  in  objects  of  mtenial  improvements, 
it^  payment,  pro  tortto,  must  be  retarded.  I  wish  to  see 
this  nation  exhibit  to  tbe  world  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
gpreat  and  a  powerful  people  freed  ftom  her  pecimiaiy 
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oblimtionfl;  of  a  nation  possessing  vast  resources,  without 
a  debt  of  a  dollar.  My  colleague  complains  that  large  dis- 
bursements are  made  on  tide  water  in  fortifications,  in 
building  ships,  in  supporting  a  navy  and  army,  in  prepar- 
ing the  means  of  defence,  and  in  protecting  commerce; 
and  he  wishes  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
in  other  quarters  of  the  Union.  He  does  not  expect  an 
equal  distribution  under  the  operation  of  this  favonte  sys- 
tem of  his,  but  he  would  hare  it  so  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  equality  in  tliis  general  scramble 
ibr  the  public  crumbs.  We  will  never  get  it.  The  sys- 
tem itself,  if  it  goea  on,  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  we  can 
never  expect  to  receive  our  due  proportion.  We  had 
better  pay  off  the  debt  first,  and  then  reduce  the  taxes, 
modify  the  tariff,  and  leave  in  the  pockets  of  the  people 
all  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  Go- 
vernment My  colleague  candidly  admitted,  in  the  course 
of  argument,  that  if  the  money  was  collected  by  a  direct 
tax  upon  thQ  people,  he  would  not  vote  to  appropriate  it 
for  this  or  any  other  object  of  internal  improvement.  Now 
what  is  the  difference?  Do  not  the  people  now  pay  every 
dollar  of  the  revenue  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  them,  and 
paid  by  them,  in  a  different  moder  The  tax  collector,  it 
is  true,  does  not  go  to  their  doors,  and  demand  and  re- 
ceive the  portion  of  each.  Each  individual  does  not  see 
the  amount  of  tax  which  he  pays  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
collector;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  pays  the  tax  in  the  in- 
creased price  that  he  pays  upon  almost  every  article  of 
necessity  which  he  eats,  drinks,  or  wears.  He  pays  it  up- 
on every  bushel  of  salt  he  uses»  upon  every  pound  of  iron, 
upon  coffee,  tea,  sugar;  upon  every  .blanket*  and  great 
cost  tlmt  protects  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
in  winter.  In  short,  every  head  of  a  family,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  pays  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  tax,  in  the  increased 
prioe  he  pays  upon  every  article  himself  or  his  family  buys 
or  are  compelled  to  use>  and  which  he  does  not  furnish 
himself  by  his  own  labor  or  the  domestic  industry  of  his 
fionity.  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  collected  by  a  tax 
upon  the  people  of  the  countiy.  The  tas^is  an  indirect 
one.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption;  but  it  is  as  much  a  tax, 
and  is  as  expressive  upon  tlie  people,  as  if  it  was  a  direct 
tax.  According  to  the  admission  of  my  colleague,  if  the 
tax  was  paid  (tirectly  by  the  people,  so  that  each  indivi- 
dual could  see,  and  feel,  and  know,  the  precise  amount 
which  he  did  pay,  he  would  not  vote  for  thiaor  any  other 
appropriation  for.similar  objects;  but  as  the  tax,  although 
paid  by  the  people,  is  collected  in  a  different  mode,  and 
the  people  do  not  so  well  see  and  know  the  amount  they 
do  pay,  he  will  vote  for  this  and  all  other  simikr  proposi- 
tions; the  argument  is,  in  fact,  this:  If  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple saw  and  understood  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay,  my 
colleague,  and  others  who^&vor  this  system,  would  not, 
and  dare  not,  vote  to  waste  and  squander  public  money 
in  prcgects  like  tlus.  There  are  not  a  dozen  members  up- 
on this  floor— 1  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  individual, 
who  would  dare  to  support  this  system  in  the  wild  and  vi- 
sionary extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed,  if  the  revenue 
was  collected  by  a  direct  tax,  or  if  the  amount  of  taxation 
actually  paid  under  the  present  mode  of  colleetion,  by  im- 
posts and  duties,  could.be  brought  home  to  the  knowledge 
of  each  gentleman's  constituents. 

Hie  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States,  paid 
by  the  people  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation,  majr  be 
put  down  in  round  numbers  at  twenty-four  miUionii  of^dol- 
lars;  it  is  about  that  amount.  The  aggregate  of  federal 
population,  including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  taken  into 
the  enumeration  by  the  constitution,  is  about  twelve  mil- 
lions of  souls.  Double  the  number  of  dollars,  then,  are 
collected  than  there  are  souls  in  the  United  States;  so  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,,  in  the  country,  pa^s  an 
average  tax  of  two  dollars  per  head.  Eacb  l^cad  of  a  fa- 
mily probably  pays,  upon  an  average,  an  annual  tax  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  doito«    About  half  the  annual  revenue, 


or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  is  required  to  pay  the 
necessaiy  expenses  of  the  Government  For  the  necea- 
sary  support  of  Government,  the  people,  every  where, 
will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  amount  of  taxation.  The 
other  hal(  or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  unless  it  is  diverted  from  that  application 
by  appropriations  such  as  this.  After  the  debt  is  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  rates  of  taxation,  the  people  will  pay 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  or  a  dollar  a  bead  for 
every  soul  more  than  is  required  f<»  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment When  the  debt  is  paid,  will  the  people  of  thia 
country  submit  to  pay  this  enormous  and  unnecessary  tax, 
merely  for  the  piu^xMe  of  enabhng  their  representatiTea 
here  to  scramble  for  it,  and  waste  it  by  unequal  disburse- 
ments in  wild  projects  of  internal  improvements,  or  for 
any  other  purposes^  or  will  not  public  opinion  force  yoQ 
to  reduce  your  taxes,  and  thus  leave  in  the  pockets  of  your 
people  a  great  portion  of  what  they  now  are  compelled  to 
pay?  Sir,  let  me  apply  these  palpable  fibcts  to  my  own 
State,  to  the  districts  of  my  two  colleagues,  and  to  my  own 
district,  and  see  how  th<v  account  stands.  The  constitu- 
ents of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  and  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  are  agriculturists.  The  population  of 
that  State  is  about  ox  hundred  thousand  souis;  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  pay  their  ratable  proportion  of 
the  annual  revenue,  (and  no  one  doubts  the  fact,)  they  then 
pay  annually,  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation,  one  miUion 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Half  this  afnount,  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment, leaving  the  other  half,  or  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and,  after  the  debt 
is  paid,  if  the  taxes  are  brought  down  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Government,  leaving  in  the  pockeU  of  the  people  of 
that  State  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year,  no  k>nger 
required  from  them  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Suppose  thia 
system  of  internal  improvement  should  be  persisted  in  af- 
ter the  debt  is  paid,  and  the  people  should  eontinue  to 
be  taxed  to  raise  money  to  carry  it-on;  let  ma  ask  ^tber 
of  my  colleagues  if  they  beUeve  that  Tennessee,  in  thia 
general  scuffle,  when  all  will  be  contending  for  as  much 
as  they  can  get,  will  ever  receive  six  hunted  thousand 
dollars  per  anmun  for  her  share  P  Will  she  ever  receive 
back  as  much  as  she  pays  in?  She  will  not  And  if  she 
did,  upon  what  principle  of  sound  political  economy  is  it, 
that  you  will  collect  a  tax  ftom  yoiir  people,  for  the  mere 
purpose  oi  re-distributing  or  retumiog  it  back  to  them^ 
It  will  be  impossible,  under  any  system  that  you  can  adopt, 
to  re<Klistribute  the  money  to  Uie  different  sections  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  is  contributed. 

Is  this  system  of  excesave  taxation  to  endure  forever.^ 
And  must  this  system  of  internal  improvement  be  kept  up 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  absorbing  the  surplus  revenuef 
Does  any  thinking  man  suppose  it  will,  or  can }  There  ia 
one  point,  I  believe,  upon  which  tariff  men  and  anti-tariff 
men  are  agreed,  and  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  at 
all  events,  gradually  to  reduce,  and  finally  to  repoU,  the 
duties  on  all  those  ar^cles  which  do  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  manufactures.  This  wiU  reduce  the 
taxes  upon  all  sections  firom  seven  to  eight  millions  per 
annum.  The  surplus  would  then  be  from  four  to  five 
millions  per  annum.  Must  this  excess  of  taxes  be  kept  up 
to  carry  on  internal  improvements?  Will  you  still  keep 
this  surplus  in  the.  treasury,  to  wrangle  and  contend  about 
here?  Did  any  wise  Government  in  the  world  ever  tax 
its  people  more  than  the  exigencies  of  that  Government 
required?  I  know  it  is  the  policy  of  the  firiends  of  a  cer- 
tain system  to  keep  up  the  high  taxes;  to  procrastinate 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and,  when  it  is  paid,  to 
have  a  plausible  pretext  to  expend  the  surplus  that  is  not 
needed  for  anv  neceiuary  purposes  of  tlie  Government. 
Sir,  it  is  as  web  to  speak  out  plainly  what  I  think  of  this 
policy.    The  «  American  system,"  as  it  is  fUeely  caUed, 
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conasts  of  three  things:  it  in  a  tripod,  it »  a  stool  that  stands 
upon  three  legs;  first,  his^  prices  of  the  public  lands,  to 
prerent  emig^tion  to  the  West,  or,  as  the  late  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  [Mr.  Rush]  in  his  report  two  years 
ago,  ssid,  to  check  by  high  prices  the  s^em  of  bounties 
which  he  supposed  were  held  out  to  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  West  by  the  low  prices  of  publie  lands.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  policy  of  this  branch  of  the  system  is,  to 
sell  your  lands  high,  prerent  thereby  the  inducements  to 
emigration,  retain  a  population  of  paupers  in  the  East, 
who  may,  of  necessity,  be  driven  into  manufactories,  to 
labor  at  low  wages  for  ^eir  daily  bread.  The- second 
branch  of  the  system  is  hirh  duties,  high  taxes,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  twofold;  first,  to  protect  the  manu- 
octurer,  by  enabling  him  to  sell  his  wares  at  higher  prices, 
and  next  to  produce  an  .excess  of  revenue.  The  third 
branch  of  the  ^stem  is  internal  improvements,  which  is 
the  sponge  which  is  to  suck  up  the  excess  of  revenue 
which  you  collect  from  vour  pHeople.  These  constitute 
the  splendid  system  by  which  the  people  of  a  great  por^ 
tion  of  tlus  Union  are  to  be  taxed,  and  oppresrivelv  taxed, 
in  all  time  to  come,  unless  the  policy  is  changed.  The 
people  of  the  West  will  soon  see,  if  they  do  not  already 
see,  their  true  interest.  The  speedy  sak  and  settlement, 
St  low  prices^  of  the  public  lands,  is  the  paramount  inte- 
rest  of  the  West,  and  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  whole 
Union*  with  the  exception  of  the  particular  interest!  have 
mentioned.  I  would  sell  oat  the  public  lands  at  low  prices 
—at  much  lower  prices  than  they  ever  have  been  sold. 
I  would  have  them  speedily  settled  by  a  hardy  race  of  en- 
terprising' freemen,  who  woidd  feel  that  they  had  a  stake 
in  the  Government.  I  would  impose  no  unnecessary  tax- 
ation upon  them,  to  support  any  particular  interest  ] 
would  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  wb<^e  community,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  reducing  the  taxes.  I  would  keep  as  much 
money  in  the  treasury  as  the  safety  of  the  Ciovemment  re- 
quired, and  no  more.  1  would  keep  no  surplus  there  to 
scramble  for,  either  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  any 
thing  else.  I  would  bring  the  Government  back  to  what 
it  was  intended  to  be— a  plain,  economical  Government. 

We  had  a  party  in  this  country  and  in  this  House  a  few 
years  ago,  who  were  proud  to  be  called  radicals,  and  who 
assumed  to  be  almost  the  exclusive  friends  of  a  plain-  and 
cheap  Government.  We  find  but  few  of  them  here  now. 
Many  of  them,  I  fear,  have  changed  the  red  Jacket  for  the 
white,  and  have  hoisted  a  new  flag.  Many  of  them,  I  fear, 
have  mounted  this  delurion,  this  splendid  ''American  sys- 
tem," this  grand  scheme  of  spending  millions  of  the  public 
money  in  internal  improvements,  as  a  political  hobby  upon 
which  to  ride  into  power. 

The  history  and  present  practical  operations  of  the  con- 
stitution may  be  dated  at  the  peace  of  1815.  Before '  that 
period,  the  Federal  Government  performed  the  functions, 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  perform,  by  the  States 
who  were  parties  to  the  compact,  and  who  created  it. 
Up  to  that  time,,  the  action  of  the  Government  was  chiefly 
external;  the  attention  of  its  rulers  was  mainly  taken  up  in 
attending  to  our  foreign  relations.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  Giovemment,  and  during  the  long  continued  wars  in 
Europe,  it  required  at^nost  vigilant  attention  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality  on  our  part.  We  were  threatened  with 
war,  pur  commerce  and  our  rights  were  invaded  upon  the 
seas{  we  were  driven  to  an  embargo,  to  a  system  of^  non-in- 
tercourse, and  finally  into  the  war  of  1812.  During  this 
whole  period,  the  action  of  this  Government  may  be  said 
to  have  been  eztemaL  At  the  restoration  of  'peace  in 
1815,  our  difficulties  abraad  were  at  an  end,  our  rights 
came  to  be  respected  by  all  nations,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Government  was  turned  internally.  Since  1815,  the 
action  of  the  Government  has  been  internal  and  essentially 
vidoua;  I  repeat,  sir,  essentially  vicious.  There  has  been 
a  constant  tendency  increased  and  daily  increasing,  to  ac- 
cumulate power  in  the  federal  head,  and  to  encroach  upon 


the  legitimate  reserved  powers  of  the  States;  a  constant 
tendency  to  assume  the  exercise  of  douhtfUl  constructive 
powers,  and  to  build  up  here  a  splendid  Government,  dif- 
fering, if  this  tenden<7  shsll  continue,  only  in  name  from 
a  comicdidated  empire.  I  was  glad  to  hear  my  fijend  and 
colleague  [Mr.  Blaib]  say  thathedierishedthe  sovereign- 
ty of  &e  States;  and  that  he  wodd  have  the  Pedeial  imd 
the  State  Government  each  to  move  in  their  respective 
orbits,  neither  invading  or  encroaching  uf>on  the  rights  of 
the  other.  I  heartily  respond  to  this  sentiment;  but  how 
my  colleague  reconciles  it  to  the  vote  whidi  he  intends  to 

S've  for  Uiis  bill,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dedde.  Upoa 
e  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  depends  die 
perpetuity  of  the  equipdse  of  powers  between  toe  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  hitended  to  be  observed  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  States  wiU  be  the  last 
dtadels  of  your  liberty;  and  so  long  as  the  wholesome  check 
which  they  were  intended  to  constitute  upon  the  Federal 
Government  remains,  it  will  last  forever.  We  are  in  no 
danger  from  a  fordgn  enemy,  who  boldly  shows  himself 
and  lands  upon  our  shore;  we  will  meet  him  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  mark  his  approach  by  the  blood  of  his  soldiery. 
It  is  by  slow  and  imperceptible  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  part  of  this  Government,  that  the  balance  of  the 
con^itution  may  be  disturbed,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country  undermined.  I  am  not  diseussingp  the  consHtution- 
al  question  invdved  by  this  bill.  It  has  been  my  whole 
purpose  throughout  to  avoid  that,  and  to  oppose  the  bill 
upon  the  ground  of  its  expediency  alone.  I  have  been  led 
into  this  Agression  by  the  sentiment  that  fell  from  my  e»> 
teemed  colleague,  [Mr.  Blaik.]  I  shall  not  be  provoked 
to  depart  from  my  original  piupose  by  the  broad  doctrines 
laid  down  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Isacks.]  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  occasion  to  g^  into  sny  examination  of  the 
nulfifying  power  of  the  State  authorities  alluded  to  bv  Um, 
nor  to  inquire  how  far  the  States  may  oonstitutionaJty  re* 
sist  the  operation,  within  thdr  limits,  of  powers  assumed 
by  this  Government,  which  the  States  may  suppose  it  does 
not  possess.  I  only  mention  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  I  cannot  go  w^th  my  colleague  to  the  extent  of 
the  doctrines  which  1  undierstood  him  to  lay  down. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  bes^  leave  to  call  the  atttention  of 
the  committee  to  a  part  of  th6  message  of  the  President 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  And 
if  this  system  must  go  on;  if  we  who  are  opposed  to  it  are 
in  a  minority;  if  its  friends  are  detemuned  to  press  it;  I 
call  upon  them  to  stay  their  hands  for  the  present.  Take 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  passsce  which  I  shsll  read 
as  preferable  to  the  present  plan;  husband  all  your  meaasf 
pay  off  the  public  debt  first;  and  then,  if  you  are  determined 
not  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  there  be  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  <<  apportion  it  amon^  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  thdr  ratio  of  representation/'  The  passage  to  which 
I  allude  is  as  follows: 

As,  then,  the  period  approaches,  when  the  application 
of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  dis* 
poution  of  the  surphis  will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious 
deliberation  of  Congress:  and  it  may  be  fortunate  tox  the 
country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  attend- 
ed appropriations  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement^ 
and  with  those  which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certain- 
ly arise,  whenever  power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exeiv 
cised  by  the  General  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the 
diversified  interestsof  the  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  unite  them.  Eveiy  member  of  the  Union,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  in« 
land  navigation,  and  the  construction  of  highways  in  the 
several  States.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit 
in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactorv  te  all*  That  hither^ 
to  adopted  ha%  by  many  of  our  fi^w-dtizeoi^  been  de- 
precated as  an  infraction  of  the  coostitutipii;  while  hf 
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others  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient.  All  feel  that  it 
has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in  the  legis- 
lative councUs. 

«  To  Avoid  these  evila^  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
safe,  just,  and  federal  disposition  which  could  be  made  of 
the  surplus  revenue^  would  be  its  apportionment  araong- 
the  several  States  according  to  their  ratio  of  representation, 
and,  should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the 
constitudoh,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propose  to  the 
States  an  amendment  authorizing  it.  I  regard  an  appeal 
to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  and  where 
its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable  to  tlie  general  welfare, 
as  among  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  obligations.  Upon 
this  country,  more  than  any  other,  has,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guardiansh!])  or  the  great 
principle  of  adherence  to  written  constitutions.  If  it  fail 
here,  aU  hope  in  regard  to  it  will  be  extinguished.  That 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  Government  of'  Kmited  and  spe- 
cific, and  not  general  powers,  must  be  admitted  by  all; 
and  it  is  our  du^'  to  preserve  for  it  the  character  intended 
by  its  framers.  If  experience  points  out  the  necessity  for 
an  enlargement  of  these  powers,  let  us  apply  for  it  to  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  not  undermine 
the  whole  system  by  a  resort  to  overstrained  constructions. 
The  scheme  has  worked  well.  It  has  exceeded  the  hopes 
of  &oae  who  devised  it,  and  become  ah  object  of  admira- 
tion to  the  world.  We  are  responsible  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  riorious  cause  of  self-government,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  80  great  a  good.  The  great  mass  of  legiria- 
tionviekting  to  our  internal  affurs  was  intended  to  be 
left  where  the  federal  convention  found  it — in  tlie  State  go- 
vernments. Nothing  is  clearer  in  my  view,  than  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  constitution 
under  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  the  watchfVd  and 
auxiliajy  operation  of  the  State  authorities^  This  is  liot 
the  reflection  of  a  day,  but  belongs  to  the  roost  deeply 
rooted  convictions  of  my  mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  or  too  eamesdy,  for  myown  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, warn  you  against  all  encroachments  upon  the  legiti* 
mate  sphere  of  State  sovereignty.  Sustained  by  its 
healthful  and  invigorating  influence,  the  federal  system 
can  never  fidl." 

Who  can  read  this  passage  from  the  message  without 
yielding  his  conviction  of  the  truth  at  least  of  some  of  the 
sentiments  it  conveys?  Who  can  read  it  without  adnnring 
the  honesty  of  the  heart,  and  the  soundness  of  the  head 
that  dictated  it.^  Do  we  not  all  know,  that,  whenever 
power  over  subjects  of  internal  improvement  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  liere,  it  has  been  **  at  the  expense 
of  harmony  in  tlie  legislative  councils^"  Is  it  not,  upon 
this  very  occasion,  attempted  to  be  exercised  **  at  the  ex- 
pense of  harmony"  in  our  deliberations?  Without  feeling 
mjrself  called  upon  now  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion «f  "apportionment  among  tlie  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  ratio  of- representation,"  or  whether  ••an  ap- 
peal to  the  source  of  power"  would  be  ••  indispensable"  to 
the  exercise  of  tlus  power,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
to  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  present  plan.  There 
would  be  equauty  at  least  in  the  disbursement,  if  not  in 
the  collection  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


Tuesday,  Mauch  30,  1830. 
PAY   OF  MEMBERS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  to  curtail  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress by  reducing  the  per  diem  .after  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  WAYNE  rose,  and  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  McDumx]  and  also  to  the  amendment 
ofifered  by  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  EvtBirr.]    The  adoption  of  either  would  be  pro- 


ductive of  more  harm  than  good— nor  was  there  any  things 
in  tiie  past  legislation  of  our  country,  or  wliich  had  oc- 
curred at  that  session  of  Congress,  to  justify  the  changes 
suggested,  i  am  satisfied  [said  Mr.  W.]  with  the  present 
arrangement  for  tiie  sessions  of  Congress,  and  believe  tiie 
House  win  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  after  mature  re- 
flection upon  the  subject 

The  original  resolution  proposes  that  tiie  compensation 
of  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  eight  dollars  a  day 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and,  if  a  session  shall  be 
extended  bejrond  that  time,  that  the  pay  shall  be  two 
doHars  per  diero;  and  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
commencement  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  ^laH  be  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  with  a  limitation  of  both  to  the 
3d  March. 

The  first  is  urge<t  upon  the  grounds  that  there  is  a  want 
of  industry  in  this  House,  and  that  something  is  needed  to 
coerce  us  to  grater  efTort-— tiiat  our  inertness  is  caused 
by  the  mercenary  consideration  of  daily  pay — ^that  it  wilt 
save  to  the  nation  seventy-five  thousand  dollan;  and  that 
if  the  first  session  of  each  Conrress  shall  be  continued  to 
its  ordinary  length,  then  eight  a<JIars  per  day  for  one  liun- 
dred  and  twenty  days  will  reduce  the  daily  compensation 
to  seven  doHars,  which  is  said  to  be  asi  ample  allowance. 

I  shsll  examine  each  of  these  positions  in  the  order  they 
have  been  stated;  and  my  reason  for  giving  this  formal  in- 
vestigation to  a  subject,  apparentiy  of  no  greatimportance, 
is  tiie  respectable  source  from  which  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment  came,  and  tlie  disposition  to  prevent  tiie 
mischief  whioh  eitiier  may  do.  If  apology,  however,  wei-e 
necessary,  my  justification  would  be  found  in  the  example 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
CotTLTEn]  whose  acute  and  talented  exposition  of  the 
reasons  against  the  resolution,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  will  result  from  its  adoption,  must  have  commanded 
the  approbation  of  the  House. 

The  first  connderation  urged  in  fiivor  of  the  resolution 
by  its  mover — a  want  of  industry — is  the  assertion  of  a  fact, 
and  its  truth  must  be  ascertained  before  it  can  be  used  a» 
an  argument. 

lam  told  by  those  in  whose  experience  I  have  confi- 
dence, and  the  examination  of  our  statute  book  confirm** 
the  declaration-^that  if  the  legislation  of  this  session  is 
compared  in  kind  and  quantity  with  that  of  any  precedini^ 
Congress,  it  will  suffer  no  disparagement  by  the  com- 
parison. Between  four  and  five  hundred  resolutions  have 
been  submitted,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bills  have 
been  matured  by  the  committees  and  laid  upon  your  tabk^, 
one  bundi-ed  and  twenty-three  of  them  have  been  finally 
dinposcd  of  in  this  House,  forty-one  of  which  have  receiv- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  passed  into  laws; 
seven  from  the  Senate  have  been  acted  upon  here,  and  fif- 
ty-two from  the  same  branch  of  the  Legislature  remain  for 
our  consideration.  Of  the  bills  which  have  passed  into 
laws,  it  sliould  be  remembered,  there  are  several  of  nation- 
aHmportance,  and  among  them,  what  is  unusiml  so  early 
in  the  session,  and  which  shoukl  have  conciliated  tiie  kind- 
ness of  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  McDutfie]  is  his  own  bill  of 
appropmtions  for  the  ensuing  political  year.  With  this 
formidable  array  of  business  done,  it  is  easier  to  make  an 
accusationof  indolence  than  to  sustain  it.  No  preceding- 
Congress  has  done  more  so  early  in  the  session;  and  at  the 
termination  of  this  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  time  fixed  for 
its  adjournment  by  this  House,-  in  quantity  at  least,  we  may 
anticipate  enough  to  entitle  us  to  the  commendation  of 
our  constituents,  and  from  present  appearances,  too,  with- 
out having  the  volume  of  our  laws  enlarged  by  any  making 
extravagant  and  experimental  expenditures  for  internal 
improvements  which  can  never  yield  a  revciiue  to  our 
treasury,  or  by  such  laws  as  press  upon  the  loins  of  nation- 
al industry,  to  encourage  manufactures.  However,  let 
me  not  be  supposed  to  intend  any  injnstice  to  the  gentleman, 
[Mr.  McDurvrx}  as  it  is  now  owing  to  hifl  want  of  abitity 
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or  exertion  that  we  have  not  been  relieved  from  the  latter; 
and  as  to  the  first,  without  thinking',  with  some  of  us  in 
principle,  between  whom  it  must  be  admitted  there  are 
shades  of  difierence,  he  has  already  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  retain  the  operation  of  his  own  sentiments  upon 
the  power,  strictly  witlun  the  bounds  of  judicious  and  na- 
tional appropriations;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  session  will  pass  without  a  ^fference  be- 
tween as  as  to  what  works  or  subscriptions  shall  be  consi- 
dered entitled  to  his  cautionary  opposition. 

But  the  charge  of  a  want  of  industry  in  this  Congress 
has  gone  out  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  and  upon  such  authority  it  will  be  believed, 
unless  it  shall  be  repelled  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
preceding  Congresses — not  very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but 
which  may  command  the  attention  of  the  House  from  its 
direct  application  to  the  nibject.  And  one  other  reason 
Qi^es  me  to  be  particular.  Having  come  into  tliis  House 
under  the  political  revolution  which  the  people  thought 
the  condition  of  the  coimtry  demanded,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, composed  as  it  is  of  a  moiety  of  new  members, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  chosen  to  sustain  the  present 
administration,  that  such  a  charge,  involving  them  in  a  moi- 
ety of  its  discredit,  will  be  permitted  to  pass  without  a  re- 
futation, even  when  made  by  an  old  member  of  this  House, 
though  he  be  one  of  the  firmest  and  ablest  supporters  of 
our  common  cause.  Such  a  charge  may  raise  the  maker  of 
itin  pubKc  estimation,  but  it  will  throw  his  associates  into  dis- 
esteemtf  itbe  not  denied  and  disproved,  and  might  jeopard 
&e  administmtion  itself  at  the  ensuing  electron,  unless  it 
shall  be  shown  that  those  who  are  here  and  its  advocates  are 
worthy  of  being*  continued.  Our  adversaries,  sir,  are  suf- 
ficiently talented  and  numerous,  without  giving  to  them  ad- 
ditional strength  by  the  voluntary  condemnation  of  ourselves. 

The  examination  of  our  statute  book  will  show  that 
every  Congress,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
until  the  expiration  of  the  last,  excepting  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  seventeenth,  occupied  more  time  tlian  will 
have  been  cortsiimed  in  this,  if  the  pressure  of  our  engage- 
ments siiall  permit  us  to  separate  on  the  17th  of  May, 
which  every  one  thinks  so  probable,  that  no  one  event 
suggests  an  extension  of  its  sitting  afler  the  24th  of  tliat 
month.  A  reference  to  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
Tolnine  of  our  laws,  which  g^ves  the  periods  of  com- 
mencement and  adjournment  of  Congress  from  the  year 
1789  to  the  3d  March,  1815,  will  confirm  the  deck- 
ration  just  made,  as  regards  thirteen  Congresses,  and 
the  journals  of  this  House  will  show  it  to  be  equally  ex- 
act as  regards  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth.  The  exception  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  seventeenth — and  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDvfpxi]  alluded  ns  examples  of 
commendable  industry,  and  of  reproach  to  this — may 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  country  having  passed  from  a 
state  of  war  to  peace,  the  occupation  of  both  consisted  in 
repealmg  the  taxes  which  had  been  laid  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  fii-at.  More  than  the  half  of  their  legisla- 
tion was  strictly  private  and  local;  that  which  was  of  a 
imxed  character,  relating  to  our  public  lands,  was  the  re- 
sumption of  wliat  had  been  discontinued  by  the  war,  with 
which  persons  in  and  out  of  Congress  were  familiar.  True 
it  b,  then  was  the  inception  of  our  present  restrictive  com- 
mercial code,  by  the  passage  of  the  act  "toregfulate  du- 
ties upon  imports  and  tonnage;"  and  the  time  was  made 
equally  memorable  by  the  grant  of  the  United  States* 
Bank  charter.  The  first,  however,  was  passed  with  much 
less  discussion  than  has  been  had  upon  bills  having  the 
same  object  in  view  since;  thoufi;n  the  tendency  of 
that,  in  the  subsequent  claims  which  have  been  based 
upon  it,  was  foreseen  and  fi)retold  by  some,  whose  warn- 
ings were  unheeded,  by  the  honest  wish  of  many  to  make 
our  nation  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  without  look- 
ing into  futurity  for  its  cost;  and  by  others,  who  overlook- 


ed consequences,  in  their  eager  desire  to  have  the  honor 
of  its  paternity.  For  the  other,  the  bank  charter,  the 
public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  much  previous  discus- 
sion; by  the  existence  of  a  former  bank;  by  its  plan  having 
been  matured  in  the  recess  of  Congress;  and  because  it  was 
generally  known  .that  the  then  President's  constitutional 
objections  to  the  charter  had  been  subdued  by'  painful  re- 
collections of  the  necessities  of  his  treasury,  ana  the  rapa- 
cious combinations,  during  the  war,  to  depreciate  Govern- 
ment securities,  issued  in  our  hour  of  hardest  trial,  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies.  In  referring  to  the  history  of  tliat 
time,  one  iicandalously  inclined  might  also  say,  tne  salary 
compensation  law,  an  immediate  operation  having  been 
given  to  it,  had  Its  effect  in  causing  an  earlier  spring  flight 
than  had  been  usual.  I,  sir,  however,  make  no  such 
charge;  and  in  explaining  the  causes  which  enabled  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Congresses  to  adjourn  the  first 
session  of  both  earlier  than  had  been  don9  before,  I  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  depreciate  their  industry,  or  assail 
their  purity.  I  turn  back  to  them  witli  respect;  for  it 
was  not  until  then  that  my  mind  began  to  pursue  political 
investigations,  or  to  think  of  public  measures,  eitlier  as . 
to  their  consequences,  or  tlie  principles  by  which  they 
were  to  be  sustained;  and,  from  the  reasoning  of  some  of 
the  prominent  men  of  that  day,  my  politics  received  a  ra- 
dical tint,  which,  as  much  decried  as  it  was  after warcls,  is 
now  the  badge  of  many  who  would  not  then  wear  it,  and 
is  very  fast  becoming  the  national  color,  fatal  as  it  was 
made  to  some  who  first  raised  it  as  a  banner.  There  was 
inscribed  upon  it,  judicious  impost  for  revenue — proper 
expenditures  for  necessary  national  esublishraents,  but 
nothing  for  patronage,  and  a  limitation  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  to  the  text  of  the  constitution — the  best 
and  only  security  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
other  exception  of  the  seventeenth  Congress  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  a  part  of  the  business  of  its  first  session 
having  been  done  in  the  last  session  of  the  sixteenth,  which 
was  begun  in  November,  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  or- 
dinary time  of  meeting. 

Such  is  the  fact,'  in  regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  legis- 
lation, since  our  Government  was  organized,  which  of  itself 
relieves  this  Congress  from  the  imputation  of  any  protrac- 
tion of  its  sitting;  and  it  shall  be  presently  shown,  if  it  is 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  business  done,  it  will  liaxe  no 
cause  to  shrink  from  any  contrast  with  the  p>ast.  Nay,  if 
the  mere  performance  of  duty  could  at  any  time  justify 
exultation,  it  might  be  indulged  by  us,  and  those  who  have 
for  some  years  preceded  us,  without  any  self-complacency, 
that  the  time  passed  in  legislation  has  not  been  extended, 
if  it  is  recollected  how  long  the  sessions  of  Congress  were 
continued  after  the  Government  had  been  fully  organized; 
when  the  subjects  of  legislation  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing with  this  House,  consisting  of  a  fourth  less  num- 
ber than  it  now  has,  for  thirty  years  of  our  history,  with 
all  the  rapidly  progressive  fluctuations  of  a  population 
from  thj'ce  to  twelve  millions,  living  in  twenty-four  sepa- 
rate sovereignties,  instead  of  thirteen.  Sir,  our  predeces- 
sors were  not  drones  in  legislation;  their  labor  is  their 
euloglum,  and  ours  shall  be  as  well  thought  of  hereafter; 
for  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  there  is  a  spirit 
in  this  Congress,  revolting  at  the  slanders  of  inexperience 
and  want  of  ability  uttered  ag^aiiist  th's  admini.sti*ation, 
and  determined,  if  they  slmll  be  permitted  to  do  so,  to 
make  the  effort  to  give  to  it  as  disting^iished  an  elevation 
in  the  future  annals  of  our  country,  as  that  which  is  held 
by  tlie  administration  of  its  fatiier  and  first  President. 

But  it  is  urged,  in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
first  session  of  Congress  to  one  Imndrcd  and  twenty  days, 
and  as  a  reproach  when  it  is  extended  beyond  it,  that  the 
second  session  of  three  months  is  sufficient-  for  all  the 
purposes  of  legislation,  and  that  as  much  is  done  in  it  as 
is  accomplished  in  the  first.  The  declai*ation  was  ii>con- 
slderatc.  Tor  such  is  not  the  fact;  and  I  ask  the  attention 
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of  eentlemen,  while  I  resort  to  detiul,  to  sustain  the  con< 
tradiction  of  both  absertions.  By  adverting^  to  our  statute 
book,  it  will  be  found  that  the  business  done  at  the  first 
sessions  of  Coneress  has  been,  with  little  variation,  the 
same,  and  that  uie  proportions  of  laws  passed  at  the  long 
and  short  sessions  do  not  differ  materially,  though  those 
of  the  latter  are  in  number  but  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
mer. But,  to  prevent  too  great  a  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  this  House,  and  because  it  will  suffice  to  establish 
our  position,  I  shall  adduce  the  business  of  seven  succes- 
sive Congresses,  being  one-third  of  the  number  which 
have  been  chosen  under  the  Government.  In  the  four- 
teenth Congress  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acts  were 
passed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  the  long  ses- 
non,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  the  short.  In  the 
fifteenth  Congress  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acts 
were  passed  at  the  first  session,  one  hundred  and  nine  at 
the  second;  and  this  near  approach  of  the  business  of  the 
last  to  tlie  other  was  causea  by  the  second  session  having 
beg^ni  on  the  16th  of  November,  three  weeks  ^rlier  than 
usual.  In  the  sixteenth  Congress  two  hundred  statutes 
were  enacted  in  both  sessions,  but  only  sixty-two  of  them 
in  the  short.  In  the  seventeenth  Congress  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nii)e  acts  were  passed  in  the  first  session,  one 
hundred  and  one  in  the. second.  In  the  eighteenth  Con- 
gress two  hundred  and  eleven  acts  were  passed  at  its  first 
sesaon,  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  second.  The  nine- 
teenth Congress  shows  a  result  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  statutes,  one  hundred  and  one  of  which  were  enacted 
at  the  short  session;  and  the  twentieth  Congress  added  to 
our  code  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  statutes  at  its  first  ses- 
sion, and  sixty-five  at  its  last.  Thus,  in  seven  Congresses  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six statutes,  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  only  of  which 
were  passed  in  the  second  or  short  sessions.  And  this 
diflference  in  the  business  between  the  long  and  short 
sessions  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  that  of  the  first  is 
resumed  in  the  second  from  the  point  to  which  it  had 
been  Carried,  by  which  members,  having  a  preparation  of 
some  months  for  much  of  what  is  to  be  done,  advance  in 
it  more  rapidly.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
short  sessions  shows  there  is  not  time  enough  for  all  that 
is  projected,  or  of  which  Congress  have  jurisdiction;  and 
a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fiict  cannot  be  furnish- 
ed, than  the  business  left  undone  in  the  session  of  the 
twentieth  Congress,  which  may  be  taken  as  equally  ap- 
plicable to  those  which  preceded  it. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Congress  three  hun- 
dred and  three  bills  were  originated  in  this  House,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  were  sent  to  it  durmg  tlic  session 
from  the  Senate,  onehundred  and  sixty-one  of  our  own  bills 
were  left  undecided,  to  be  resumed  at  the  second  session 
of  the  twentieth  Congress,  and  forty-nine  of  tlie  Senate 
bills  were  not  acted  upon,  which,  having  passed  from  the 
branch  of  Congress  in  which  they  were  begun,  had  to  be 
originated  again  at  an  ensuing  sesffion,  under  all  the  forms 
of  legislation.  Thus,  sir,  we  see,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  bills  left  undecided  by  the  Houses  during 
that  session.  The  second  session  began  its  business  by 
resuming  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  bills,  which  were 
the  fruit  of  this  House  at  its  previous  session,  but  for 
which  there  had  not  been  season  enough  to  mature;  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  new  bills  were  reported,  making 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  bills  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  three  months.  What  was  the  result,  sir?  One 
hundred  and  nine  bills  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
were  agpiin  left  undecided,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  reported  at  this  session 
never  reached  a  third  reading,  thus  showing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bills  of  this  House  alone  left  undecided 
during  the  Congress,  and  the  sum  total  of  its  three  months' 
legislation  were  sixty-two  acts,  nineteen  of  which  were 
bills  from  the  Senate  in  which  the  House  concurred^  and 


forty-three  of  our  own,  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  during  the  session  were  on  our  calendar,  or  iii  the 
orders  of  the  day.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  sir,  not 
to  vindicate  this  Congress  alone  from  the  charge  of  not 
having  done  its  duty,  but  to  show  the  source  from  which 
this  accumulation  of  buuness  flows,  and  to  suggest  the 
means  to  lessen  its  current  Some  suppose  it  cannot  be 
stopped,  and  that  our  sessions  will  have  to  be  extended 
from  necessitv;  and  the  real  cause  of  delay  is  so  much 
overlooked,  that  some  even  deem  it  a  result  of  our  bien- 
nial elections—a  great  constitutional  feature  in  the  Go- 
vernment, so  much  in  harmony  with  its  aggregate  ten- 
dency, that  it  should  not  be  subjected  for  a  moment  to 
the  imputation  of  such  slanderous  consequences.  The 
evil  is,  the  mass  of  private  claims  of  which  Cong^rest  has 
taken  jurisdiction,  which  occupy  two  days  in  each 
week,  besides  the  time  taken  to  receive  the  petitions  re- 
lating to  them,  and  which  are  more  fit  for  judicial  scrutiny 
than  legpslative  incjuiry.  Relinquish  our  jurisdiction  of 
these  matters  to  a  tribunal,  which  might  be  constructed  and 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  one-fifth  of  what  it 
now  costs  the  nation  to  attend  to  them,  and  one-third 
more  time  will  be  gained  for  national  legi^iion,  by  which 
your  sessions  will  be  limited  in  the  saipe  proportion,  be- 
sides securing  to  the  country,  and  the  persons  interested, 
more  speedy  and  ample  justice  than  can  now  be  done  to 
eitlier.  This,  sir,  is  the  evil  which  protracts  the  sitting 
of  Congress,  to  which  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  McDurriBj 
talents  and  influence  should  be  directed  to  correct,  and 
whichj  when  corrected,  will  hasten  our  departure  even 
before  tlie  day  intended  by  his  resolution,  wiUiout  restrict- 
ing our  official  duties  by  law  to  a  day,  to  be  produced  by 
the  apprehension  of  members  being  left  without  a  support 
if  the  session  should  be  continued  beyond  it;  and  that, 
too,  notwithstanding  some  pressing  and  unexpected  emer- 
gency or  interest  might  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be 
longer  in  session.  Tnis  latter  consideijition  was  happily 
expressed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from.  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  in  his  opposition  to  the  resolution.  Sir,  the 
reform  we  need  is,  that  of  lessening  the  subjects  of  our 
jurisdiction,  or  to  have  nothing  to  do  witli  private  pecu- 
niary claims;  and,  to  produce  it,  I  will  become  the  gentle- 
man's willing  auxiliary.  Nor  should  I  ask  him  to  Uke  the 
lead  in  such  an  honorable  enterprise,  if  my  noviciate  dkl 
not  admonish  me  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  though  no 
one  here  has  a  better  right  to  attempt  it  nor  more  able 
to  accomplish  it  than  the  nonorable  gentleman.  It  should 
be  known  that  of  the  disbursements  of  this  session  for  this 
branch  of  Cong^'ess  alone,  which  never  exceed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  thousand 
of  it  may  be  fairly  charged  to  tlie  time  we  are  engaged 
upon  private  claims,  strictly  judicial  in  their  character — 
all  of  which  might  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  such  as  has  been 
suggested,  and  which  might  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Neither  the 
fact  nor  the  remedy  proposed  are  mere  suggestions.  Ex- 
amine the  statutes  or  the  twentieth  Congress,  or  tliose  of 
any  preceding  it,  and  one-thirrl  of  the  laws  passed  will  be 
found  to  have  been  for  private  relief.  I  gQ  further,  sir. 
Look  over  the  present  calendar  of  private  claims,  com- 
pare it  with  those  of  other  years,  and  mark  how  often  there 
IS  tlie  recurrence  of  the  same  claim.  How  Congress  i» 
occupied  from  session  to  session,  year  after  year,  until  a 
generation  has  been  comprehended  in  the  pursuit,  by  the 
perseverance  of  claimants,  either  feeling  that  justice  has 
been  withheld,  or  hoping  that  importunity  will  extort  what 
iustice  d({e8  not  demand.  Such  a  tribunal  would,  indeed, 
be  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  Committee  on  Retrench- 
ment, to  whom  is  to  be  assigned  the  honor  of  maturing^ 
the  present  conception,  if  it  shall  receive  the  approbation 
of  this  House.  The  more  this  subject  shall  be  scrutiniz- 
ed, the  stronger  will  be  our  conviction  that  the  time  con- 
sumed upon  private  claimai,  and  which  i^  forced  upon 
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CongrcM  by  their  number,  m  the  principal  cAuse  of  its 
protncted  sitting.  The  gentleman  and  myself,  it  will  be 
peredvcd,  have  the  same  object  in  view — ^to  lessen  the 
time  of  our  stay  here,  but  we  diflTer  as  to  the  mode  of  ef- 
fecting it. 

There  are  causes,  however,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, growing-  out  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
which  have,  and  will  always  give  to  our  legislation  the 
eemblance  of  delay,  and  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
&cts  already  stated,  fuDy  account  for  the  protracted  pe- 
riod of  our  sessions.  They  are  slight  inconveniences,  in- 
separable from  their  source,  differing  entirely  from  those 
delays  caused  by  our  neglect  or  want  of  sagacity.  In  bur 
irork  of  reibrm,  to  make  it  improvement,  we  must  dis- 
tii^ish  unavoidable  from  adventitious  evils,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  confound  them.  In  the  remarks^  therefore, 
now  about  to  be  made,  complaint  is  not  intended,  nor  is 
correction  believed  to  be  practicable;  they  are  only  ilhis- 
tratiTe  of  some  of  the  causes  which  extend  the  first  ses- 
lion  of  each  Congress  to  a  late  day  in  Hay.  The  consti- 
tution and  laws  require  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress^ 
to  give  a  detailed  expontion  of  national  affairs.  These 
documents  are  voluminous;  and  with  all  the  effort  of  the 
most  industrious  printer,  provided  with  the  most  extcn- 
nre  establishment  which  private  means  can  acquire  or 
support,  they  cannot  be  printed  in  less  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  constantly  occurring  business  of  the  House, 
from  day  to  day,  make  such  draughts  upon  the  press  also, 
that  these  documents  cannot  be  given  to  us  in  less  time 
than  has  been  just  sud.  It  is  believed  not  much  more 
printing  is  done  than  is  necessary;  though  a  change  may 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
expenditure  on  this  account  may  be  saved.  The  extent 
of  it,  however,  will  surprise  even  ourselves,  when  thus 
definitively  stated.  Sir,  there  have  been  already  laid 
upon  our  tables  eighty-five  Executive  documents,  four 
hundred  bills,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  reports 
from  comnnttees;  and  of  the  first,  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty copies  of  each  were  struck  off;  and  of  the  others,  six 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  Executive  documents  are  laid 
upon  the  table  at  chfferent  times?  but  it  does  not  always 
happen,  nor  can  it  be  so,  that  they  are  brought  to  tis  con- 
nectedly as  regards  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate; 
some  days  after  they  have  been  received,  will  pass,  before 
members  can  be  prepared  even  to  propose  the  important 
legislation  which  they  suggest.  Whatever  shall  be  done, 
must  be  begun  either  upon  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
biU,  or  in  the  almost  invariable  way  of  resolution,  to  com- 
mit the  subject  to  one  of  the  standing  committees,  or  to 
•elect  one  raised  for  the  purpose.  As  is  natural,  debate 
begins  at  the  inception  or  the  proposition,  which,  though 
sometimes  too  much  extended,  is  not  without  benefit,  as 
it  enables  the  House  to  arrest  a  mischief  at  once,  or,  by 
developing  the  "objects  of  the  mover,  instructs  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  points  most  material  to  be  investigated; 
for,  from  the  brevity  of  the  resohitions,  the  sum  total  of 
the  information  intended  to  be  reached  is  as  rarely  dis- 
played in  its  particulars,  as  the  human  countenance  rarely 
portrays  the  ruling  propensities  of  the  man.  The  one 
teUs  the  main  object,  as  the  other  does  the  strong  passions 
of  which  he  may  be  the  victim.  Thus,  what  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  seems  to  be  delay,  is  no  more  than  delibe- 
rate action;  and  these  rules  of  proceeding  have  been  weU 
nid  to  be  **a  check  and  control  against  the  attempts  of 
power.**  And  it  also  often  happens,  that  very  unexpect- 
ed calls  are  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  name  department,  for  information  upon 
subjects  entirely  disconnected.  Notwithstanding  the  di- 
riiion  of  labor  in  the  departments,  and  the  utmost  energy 
of  thcff  chiefs,  a  fortnight  or  a  month  will  oflen  intervene 
between  the  call  and  the  answer;  and,  after  it  is  made, 
lomc  dayt  will  pass  before  it  can  be  printed.     And,  sir. 


permit  me  to  remark,  that  these  calls  are  answered  with 
a  minuteness,  compared  with  information  of  the  same 
kind  given  by  other  Governments,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
amined in  our  library,  showing  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  responsibility  from  our  highest  functionaries  to  the  peo- 
ple, unknown  and  unfelt  bv  the  officers  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  an  allowable  source  of  pride,  and  a 
strong  proof  of  the  permanency  of  our  system.  In  proof  of 
what  has  been  just  said,  I  refer  to  the  call  made  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Gen.  Bi.aib] 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  information  concerning 
our  military  school.  Evei7  particular  which  has  been 
stated  relating  to  such  calls  for  information,  or  as  regards 
the  time  of  preparing  and  printing  them,  as  well  as  m  the 
characteristics  of  minuteness  and  responnbility,  may  be 
affirmed  of  this  document.  Such  calls  are  intended  to  be 
the  basis  of  important  legislation,  wliich  will  rarely  be 
matured  if  no  alteration  uudl  be  made  in  the  subjects  of 
our  jurisdiction,  and  the  session  shall  be  limited,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution.  In  stating  the  causes  which  de- 
lay proceedings  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of 
eveiy  Congress,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  every 
Conairess  tnere  are  many  new  members,  unaccustomed  to 
legiuation,  unwillingto  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice 
ofthe  House,  unacquainted  with  tlieir  own  strength  in  this 
new  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  the  actual  strength 
of  those  who  have  been  here  before  them.  The  half 
of  this  Confess  are  new  members,  who  are  here  for  the 
first  time;  mey  have  been  desirous  to  have  the  way  shown 
to  them  by  their  seniors;  and,  not  having  been  very  pro- 
minent in  debate,  must  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of 
having  protracted  the  session,  either  by  tlieir  listlessness 
or  loquacity.  Coming,  »r,  as  we  do,  from  many  States, 
all  of  which,  except  four  or  five,  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, upon  which  tne  legislation  of  this  House  bears,  qz. 
is  desired  to  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is  probable  each  mem- 
ber is  charged  by  his  constituents  with  something  particu- 
larly interesting  to  them.  Shall  not  a  little  time  be  allow- 
ed to  us  to  become  familiar  with  our  novel  position,  for 
the  consideration  of  what  we  may  propose?  or  shall  the 
provision  in  the  constitution,  graduating  representation 
to  population,  be  made  virtually  to  mean  that  their  re- 
presentative is  not  to  be  heard?  By  having  shown,  sir, 
that  our  long  sessions  are  principally  caused  by  the  sub- 
jects of  our  jurisdiction,  by  our  rules  for  doing  business, 
and  that  they  are,  in  some  measure,  an  incident  of  our 
institutions,  the  accusation  of  voluntary  protraction  is  re- 
futed, and  the  propriety  of  rejecting  the  resolution  made 
manifest. 

In  regard  to  inertness  from  mercenary  motives,  thou^ 
such  an  imputation  has  been  disclumed  bv  the  honorable 
gentleman,  [Mr.  McDufpib]  and  I  do  not  believe  in  his  ob- 
servations he  meant  to  make  it;  if  it  had  not  been  dis- 
claimed, it  could  have  been  met  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
wouldiiAve  been  by  saying,  a  charge  so  disreputable  in 
mass,  no  one  will  venture  to  make  particular  in  its  appli- 
cation. But,  sir,  though  it  was  not  intended,  it  is  imphed 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  for  if  it  be  not  addressed 
to  an  existing  corruption,  it  is  meant  to  act  upon  our  fears, 
which  is  not  less  disreputable.  What  is  tlie  resolution } 
The  compensation  shall  be  but  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  to 
be  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  this  reduction  is 
the  penalty  for  not  having  done  in  that  time  all  that  the  exi- 
gencies or  legislation  may  have  required.  If  it  be  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  penalty,  one  or  the  other  of  these  conse- 
quences must  ensue,  either  that  the  sum  then  to  be  allowed 
is  always  sufficient,  or  that  the  laborer  deserves  as  much 
for  his  services  after  the  time  proposed  by  the  resohition 
for  the  limitation  of  the  session,  as  he  received  before  it. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  persons  here  who  would  protract 
the  session  from  sordid  calculations,  but  we  must  presume 
they  are  in  number  too  small  to  give  deci«ve  results  to 
theur  wishes.    But  allow  them  to  be  numerous;  how  can 
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they  operate?  llie  motive  is  too  mean  for  avowal  and 
concert,  and  a  general  indolence  would  be  counteracted 
by  the  heads  of  committees,  who  control  the  business  of 
this  House,  and  no  one  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  delinquents.  Can  there  be  among 
them  any  who,  by  mind,  education,  or  character,  are  iitted 
to  take  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings,  and  I  trust  I 
may  say,  without  being  suspected  of  spreading  a  general 
unction  of  flattery  over  oui-selves,  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  such  arc  here,  to  countervail  the  sordid  selfish- 
ness of  any  of  our  associates.  The  insinuation  includes 
n\6ve  tlian  is  supposed  by  those  who  indulge  in  it,  or  who 
believe  that  its  existence  has  any  influence  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  not  that  a  small  number  are  so  mercenary, 
but  either  tliat  a  majority  are  so,  or  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  majority  are  the  auxiliaries  of  its  influence.  But,  sir, 
neither  this  House  nor  any  part  of  it  is  liable  to  the  charge; 
and  I  invoke  the  feelings  of  human  nature  in  its  vindica- 
tion. Of  whom  is  Congress  composed?  Of  fathers  and 
/  husbands  used  to  the  quietude  and  sweets  of  domestic  life. 
"When  deprived  of  them  for  a  few  months,  our  hearts  bum 
with  a  fondness  to  partake  again  of  their  enjojment,  which 
even  avarice  cannot  control.  The  affections  trample  do w  n 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  gratification;  nor  is 
their  restlessness  appeased  until  '^e  are  in  possession  of 
the  objects  of  our  love.  The  resolution  has  also  been  re- 
commended to  us  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the 
expense  of  each  Congress  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  I 
think  a  more  certain  way  of  doing  it  has  been  shown,  and, 
I  repeat,  the  only  difference  between  the  gentleman  and 
myself  is  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  certainly  worth 
considering;  but  I  would  also  remark  that  all  saving  is  not 
economy.  An  investment  is  oflen  made  by  individuals  and 
nations,  which  brings  a  moral  and  political  return  far  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  expenditure.  And,  unnecessarily 
spent  as  this  seems  to  have  been,  has  it  been  productive  of 
no  good?  Is  the  infoimation  spread  abroad  by  our  debates 
no  credit  to  which  Congress  is  entitled?  Or,  is  it  seriously 
believed,  as  gentlemen  have  impatiently  declared,  that  our 
great  evil  and  cause  of  delay  is  the  prevalence  of  debate. 
Sir,  much  of  our  legislation  is  private,  strictly  so— much 
local;  both  involving  a  knowledge  of  many  particulars  which 
we  should  have,  and.  can  only  acquire  by  patient  listening, 
to  enable  us  to  vote  understandingly.  We  have  two  things 
to  do:  first,  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  acting  right, 
and,  by  telling  oiu*  reasons,  to  convince  our  constituents 
that  we  have  done  so.  And  uninteresting  as  the  greater 
number  of  speeches  may  be  that  are  spoken  here,  they  are 
instructive  to  the  people.  Cut  off  tliis  source  of  informa- 
tion—close your  doors  against  your  reporters,  or,  what  will 
be  the  same,  pass  every  thing  because  your  committees 
liave  recommended  it,  or  reported  a  bill — reduce  tlie  rea- 
sons for  all  your  measures  to  plain  narrative,  divested  of 
all  tlie  cliarm,  collision,  and  acuteness  produced  bydebate, 
and  half  of  the  dignity  of  your  Government  will  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  our  responsibility  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
a  general  indifference  to  our  proceedings.  It  is  uiis  indnl- 
^nce  of  debate  which  tells  the  constituent  of  the  real  at- 
titude and  weiglit,  here,  of  his  representative;  and  it  is  the 
expectation,  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  that  it  will  b« 
indulged  and  exhibited,  which  throws  mtu  the  House  so 
many  possessing  the  talent.  They  know  that  our  nation 
was  spoken  and  written,  as  well  as  fought,  into  existence; 
and  that,  in  many  perilous  periods  of  our  history,  the  sol- 
dier's arm  was  nerved,  and  his  heart  warmed,  with  a  hero's 
patriotism,  by  the  animation  of  the  orator.  But,  sir,  I 
dismiss  the  subject,  because,  as  yet,  we  are  the  only  com- 
plainers,  and  our  constituents  have  not  admonished  us  that 
thej  think  it  an  evil. 

There  is  a  remaining  consideration  upon  which  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  has  been  urgecl,  and  which  is 
entitled  to  a  remark.  It  is,  that  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers will  be  reduced,  even  if  the  scasion  shall  be  extended 


to  its  ordinary  length,  to  still  an  ample  allowance,  i  do 
not  intend  to  dispute  the  sufl&ciency  of  the  sum  which  will 
be  received  unaer  such  circumstances;  but,  without  in- 
tending now  to  compromit  myself  to  any  course  when  the 
subject  shall  be  drecUy  presented  to  us,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  if  tlie  reason  g^ven  for  it  be  correct,  tliat 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  compensation  of  evei-y  officer 
in  the  Government,  at  least  to  all  whose  salaries  have  been 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  were  not  before 
absolutely  insufficient.  Such  a  work  of  reduction  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  gross;  and  when  be^^n,  though  it  may 
be  an  evidence  of  our  sincerity  and  disinter est^ness  to 
become  the  first  victims  ourselves,  it  will  not  be  esteemed 
abroad  a  proof  of  our  sagacity,  if  we  do  not  give  to  o^ers 
a  chance  for  the  honors  of  such  martpdom.  What,  nr! 
money  more  valuable  to  us  now,  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  it 
was  twelve  years  since,  when  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion was  settled  between  this  House  and  the  people,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  salary  law  and  the  enactment  of  the  pre- 
sent allowance.  If  our  purchases  were  confiyied  to  the 
actiud  sustenance  of  life,  as  the  same  sum  now  will  buy 
half  as  much  of  food  again  as  it  would  have  done  then, 
and  the  consumption  of  men  not  having  increased,  the 
proposition  would  have  the  aspect  of  correctness.  But 
if  it  be  tested  by  the  endless  expenses  required  and 
forced  upon  us  by  our  social  condition,  by  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  labor  then  and  now,  by  the  reduction,  in  our 
country,  of  every  agricultural  product,  and  the  enhance- 
ment,  by  our  tariff,  of  almost  all  that  we  use,  it  will  be 
found  we  have  already  paid  a  full  price  for  this  nominal 
appreciation  of  money.  If  investea  in  stock,  does  it  give 
a  larger  interest  than  it  did  then?  In  the  purchase  of 
property,  though  it  may  get  double  the  quantity  by  metes 
and  bounds,  will  it  yield  a  greater  revenue,  or  is  the  pros- 
pective increase  in  the  value  of  property,  in  any  part  of 
our  country,  at  a  ^ven  time  to  come,  more  than  will  be 
its  present  price  with  legal  interest?  Money  is  in  value 
what  it  was,  though  paper  is  not  so  plentiful.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  paper  does  not  circulate  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  did  twelve  years  since,  by  which  an  artificial  value  had 
been  given  to  all  kinds  of  produce  and  property;  but 
though,  by  its  withdrawal,  we  have  been  restored  to  a 
wholesome  condition,  a  painful  reaction  was  produced, 
from  which  the  people  of  this  nation  are  not  yet  relieved, 
far  outweighing  to  them  any  additional  value  which  the 
circumstances  may  seem  to  have  given  to  money.  Sir, 
money  is  the  same  in  value  that  it  was  then,  and  will  al- 
ways, in  commercial  countries  dealing  extensively  wiUi 
others,  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  causes  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  and  the  products  which  it  buys  and  itself  recipro- 
cally act  upon  each  other.  Things  may  be  less  in  price, 
without  money  being  more  valuable  to  a  community  at 
large.  Money  is  no  more  than  an  exchangeable  mechum 
for  commerce,  forced  into  use  from  its  being  a  material 
more  convenient  than  any  other  we  have,  as  an  index 
of  value  for  other  things;  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  which  portions  of  it  will  buy  at  different 
times,  is  neither  a  certain  evidence  of  general  prosperity 
or  declension — a  proof  that  it  is  more  or  less  valuable  to 
the  laborer,  nor  any  criterion  for  altering  the  allowance  of 
such  as  are  in  the  public  service. 

A  word,  sir,  upon  the  amendment  of  tiie  honorable 
gentleman  from  Blisissachusetts,  [Mr.  Eveuett.]  It  is  ob- 
lectionable,  because  it  will  in  effect  produce  the  same 
limitation  to  the  first  session  of  Congress  as  the  original 
resolution;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  meeting 
which  it  propose^  witii  the  ordinary  periods,  it  will  pro- 
duce so  little  saving,  citiicr  in  time  or  money,  that  it  may 
be  viewed  only  as  a  question  of  convenience  whether 
Congress  shall  commence  its  ses«on  in  November  or  De- 
cember. In  my  opinion,  the  present  arrangement  is  more 
suitable  to  our  employments  as  a  nation.  The  inclement 
weatlier  of  the  North  puts  a  stop  to  all  agricultural  field 
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work,  i^nd  drives  its  inhabitants  to  in-door  occupation 
TJie  professional  man  retires  to  his  books,  to  prenai«e  for 
spring  and  summer  labors;  and,  in  the  Sonth  and  West, 
from  our  times  of  harvest,  the  planter  and  farmer  need 
the  month  of  November'  to  make  ai*rangements  for  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  their  produce.  At  no  time  can 
we  come  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  so  little  biftrdened 
with  cares  of  our  own,  as  that  which  has  been  fixed  for 
the  beginning^  of  our  sessions. 

A  word  more,  s'r,  and  I  shall  have  concluded.  I  know 
there  arc  ji^iitlemen  here  with  whom  I  am  politically  asso- 
f  elated,  who  wilt  Vote  for  this  resolution,  because  they  be- 
'  Kevethe  nation  already  oppressed  by  too  much  legislation, 
ami  that,  byl'miting  the  session,  tiiere  will  be  a  greater 
probability  of  being  relieved  from  much  which  is  intended 
to  bear  upon  foreign  commerce  and  southern  interests.  '1 
warn  those  gentlemen  to  beware  of  doing  an  act  which 
will  permit  our  adversaries  to  augment  otir  grievances,  and, 
at  the  same 'time,  to  take  from  us  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaint, and  of  exposing  their  principles.  Limit  your  ses- 
sions, without  abridging  the  subjects  of  yoiv  jurisdiction, 
and  the  pressure  of  business  will  give  a  plausible  eiccuse 
for  stopping  debate.  And,  from  his  experience  this  ses- 
sion, does  not  tlie  honorable  gentleman  {Mr.  Mcl>UFrrx] 
know  that  it  will  be  done?  Sir,  if  ray  friends,^ dispirited 
by  frequent  discomfiture,  lielieve  no  good  can  be  done  by 
entering  again  the  battle  ^TQund  of  their  distinction,  let 
them  remember  we  need  time  to  undo  some  of  what  has 
been  done;  tliat  it  is  by  the  discussion  of  our  principles  in 
this  House,  that  they  are  to  become  triumphant  and  national. 
And  let  them  be  persuaded  that  tbey  nave  recruits  here 
from  the  people,  ready  to  aid  in  a  renewal  of  the  oontro- 
rttnsv,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  be  cut  off  from  sharing 
the  honors  of  victory  or  defeat 

Mr.  SMYTH,  of  Virginia,  next  took  the  floon  but  the 
hour  llaving  expired,  tlie  debate  was  arrested  for  the  day. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  »OAD. 

The  House  then  went  into  Cotmnittee  of  the  Whrfe 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hatkks  in  the  chair,  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  a  bill  makii^  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  the  road  from  UiiiTalo,  in  New 
York,  to  New  Orleans,  in  T^ouisiana,  via  Washii^on  city. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD  rose,  and  remarked  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee  was  one  df  very  grave  character, 
involving  most  important  considerations  of  expediency, 
apart  from  the  constitutional  difficulty  with  Wmeh  some 
gentlemen,  avowinc^  no  disposition  to  do  so,  had,  involun- 
tarily, he  presumed,  inveiited  it.  The  power  to  eonstnid! 
roads  and  canlls  might  once  perhaps  have  admitted  of 
great  doubt,  but  [said  Mr.  C]  I  defer  to  the  decision  of 
more  experienced  and  wiser  men,  whose  opinions  for  tlie 
last  five  and  twenty  years,  expressed  in  legislative  acta, 
have  fixed  the  construction  of  the  constitution  toa  firmly 
to  be  now  shaken— H^pon  a  basis  on  which  this  body  cdn- 
suntl^  acts.  Not  &  appropriation  bill  passes^  that  does 
not,  m  some  shape  or  other,  recognise  tne  principle.  A 
lew  days  ago  we  acted  affirmatively  on  a  bill  providing 
for  an  expendittire  incurred  by  the  reipoval  or  obstruc- 
tions from  the  channels  of  several  rivers,  and  within  five 
minutes  h^ve  approved  of  one  of  similar  character.  Put- 
ting ande  this  ques^on  as  rem  jttdittstum^  as  one  pAised 
upon,  and  so  consiaered  on  almost  every  side,  and  not 
from  the  alarm  which  the  ^ntleman  from  Virrinia  {Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour]  was  so  kmdly  desirous  of  quieting,  let 
us  prcxreed- 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  Government,  or,  father,  fdr  what 
is  any  Government  instituted?    To  promote  the  happm'ess 
of  those  who  establish  it,  by  the  proper  exercise  or  all  the 
I        powers  confided.    To  develop  the  resources  of  a  country, 
I        and  of  every  part  of  it,  by  holding  out  the  inducements 
which  facilities  of  transportation  furnish  to  increased  in- 
dustry in  exploring  theim,  the  experience  of  the  world 
Vol..  VI.— e9 


has  proved  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  other  policy 
which  can  be  devised.  A  nation  may  flourish  in  every 
stage  of  improvement  from  adventitious  oause»— by  the 
misfoKunes  of  others,  or  some  special  good  foitune  tliat 
may  attend  her  own  condition.  Such  was  our  auspicious 
situation,  from  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution 
until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen  or  seventeen.  We  had 
jurt  emerged  from  provincial  inferiority — the  heavy  hand 
of  an  oppressive  Government  bad  -been  not  long  before 
removed,  and  we  felt  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  youth : 
the  change  of  our  internal  and  relative  political  poaitjgn, 
and  the  s^optiont>f  our  new  frame  of  Government  placed 
before  us  an  extended  and  delightful  prospect,  which  was 
not  only  enlivened  and  enriched  in  all  its  most  beautiful 
tints,  but  over  which  was  tiirown  every  charm  that  could 
gratify  the  beholder,  by  the  situation  of'^the  Eastern  world, 
whose  food  we  supplied,  and  whose  trade  we  carried.  But, 
sir,  except  under  these  favorable  external  xsircumstance^ 
no  nation  ever  did  prosper,  no  nation  ever  can  prosper, 
nor  even  then  to  the  extent  of  which  she  is  capable,  that 
is  not  supplied  with  the  roads  and  means  of  transportation 
which  a  discreet  and  sober  judgment  shall  assign  to  her 
condition.  It  is  in  vain  that  your  manufiicturers  exercise 
their  inraiuity  and  industry;  that  vour  farmers,  as  respect- 
able and  honored  as  any  portion  or  your  community,  make 
you  and  themselves  intrmsically  richer,  by  drawing  from 
the  earth,  annually,  wealth  which  did  not  before  exist,  and 
that  your  merchants  establish  themselves  as  purchasers 
of  Uieir  several  commodities,  if  they  cannot  carry  them  to 
market,  except  at  a  sacrifice  which  blunts  enterprise. 

Not  to  open  these  avemies,  is  to  bury  the  talent  entrust- 
ed to  us.  For  what  has  a  most  indulgent  and  beneficent 
Providence  spread  before  us,  with  the  most  libei^l  hand, 
all  the  bounties *of  nature?  Is  it  that  we  shall  use  the^  as 
they  are  furnished*  or,  by  the  eseneiseof  the  intelligence 
that  belonga  to  us,  bring  them  mto  the  noit  advantaffeoiia 
and  productive  activity?  To  maintain  the  afiranative  of 
tlie  first  branch  of  the  proposition,  might  aiccord  with  the 
o^nions  of  the  individual  who  opposra.  the  making  of  a 
canal,  because  God  had  placed  a  river  near  Its  contem- 
plated route,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  sinful  to  aid  his 
works.  Not  so  is  my  view.  I  would  assist  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  country,  in  its  various  branches.  1 
would  lend  accommodation  to  its  convenience,  and  I  yould, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  place  her  in  the  best  atti- 
tude  for  defence,  if  hostilities  should  ai-ise  between  her 
and  other  powers.  1  woidd  not  have  a  splendid  Govern- 
ment, any  more  than  the  hohorable  ^ntleman  fVom  Vh*- . 
ginia,  [Mr,  P.  P.  Barbour]  but  I  am  m  great,  wry  great 
error,  if  that  which  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple— which  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  ad^-ancement 
of  their  interest,  and  which  is  expected,  by  those  who 
advocate  this  bill,  to  contribute  largely  to  it,  can  make  a 
goTj^ous  Government.  I  had  supposed  there  was  more  of 
utility  than  splendor  in  the  scheme;  tiiat  comfort,  compe- 
tence, and  ease  would  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in 
the  country  it  traverses^  but  I  never  imi^ned,  until  the 
ingenious  gentleman  stated  it,  that  the  Government  would 
be  more  imponng.  But^  sir,  if  this  be  splendor,  I  fiivor 
it  I  Wish  to  see  the  countiy,  from  Butralo  to  New  Or- 
leans, gladdened  by  this  channel  of  communication,  which 
riiall  enrich  the  land  that  it  passes  throueh— diffusing 
pleasure  and  wealth,  and  inciting  to  the  in£istrious  pro- 
duction of  that  which  can  be  advahtageouftly  disposed  of. 
Even  Virginia,  ift  her  four  hundred  miles  that  it  covers, 
will  yet  rejoice,  I  trust,  that  this  bill  has  passed — not  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  with  triple  rows  of  elms,  in  imitation  <^ 
the  French  minister,  but  on  the  moderate  plan  proposed 
by  a  very  respectable  committee  of  this  House,  through  it« 
honorable  chairman,  my  colleague  and  friend,  [Mr.  Hkhp--' 
bill]  on  a  plan  destined,  \  hope,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

In  advocating  this  measure,  I  wish  it  ^tinctly  under- 
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stood,  that  the  conceded  power  should,  in  my  judg'ment, 
be  confined  to  l^reat,  leading  national  objects:  tha^  it 
should  not  be  exerted  frequency,  or  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  on  those  only  which  would  seem  to  require  a  great 
common  eifort  for  a  great  common  good.  Such  I  regai-d  the 
present  project  to  be.  Is  it  expedient?  I  think  so.  The 
seat  of  the  General  Government  is  the  heart  of  the. body 
politic.  From  it  must  flow  to  every  part  of  tlie  country, 
in  peace  or  in  war,  the  regulations,  laws,  orders,  and 
instructions  it  was  or|;anized  to  furnish  and  give.  By  a 
spgedy  diffusion  of  mteUigence  and  information  among 
the  people  of  what  the  Government  does  or  does  not  do, 
of  the  course  of  policy  it  adopts  or  abandons,  you  can 
alone  preserve  attachment  to  it.  That  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  that  purpose,  is  of  vital  and  engprosslnK  in- 
terest. And  here  let  me  ask,  sir,  in  the  lang^iage  of  my 
friend  and  immediate  colleague,  [Mr.  IUkskt]  have  you 
a  single  passage  out  of  Washington  provided  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government?  By  what  means  are  you  to  place  the 
citizens  of  this  very  extensive  empire  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  so  fully  and  effectually,  as  by  the  expeditious 
dissemination  of  information?  Can  those  on  its  remote 
borders  form  so  correct  an  opinion  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  th^r  pubhc  agents,  as  those  whose  locality 
places  them  nearer,  unless  you  transmit  to  them  the  ma- 
terials of  which  alone  opinion  must  be  made  up  ?  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  arrangement  by  which  those  who  ad- 
minister the  public  affairs  can  be  brouglit  so  immediately 
under  the  view  and  observation  of  their  constituents,  either 
for  approbation  or  for  censure,  as  by  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  This  Government  depends  essen- 
tially, both  for  the  most  beneficial  results  and  for  durabili- 
ty, upon  the  intelligent^  and  virtue  of  those  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  it.  Give  thtfm  the  first,  and 
the  last  will  be  strengthened;  and  both  will  be,  to  the 
noble  structure  we  have  reared,  a  foundation  and  support 
that  must  secure  its  perpetuity. 

To  commence  with  the  noHhern  part  of  this  road: 
What  are  its  anticipated  mail  advantages?  Very  great. 
The  travel  from  Washington  to  Buffalo,  by  way  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  is  about  six  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  On  this  route  tlie  mail  can  be  carried 
between  the  extremes,  when  steamboats  are  in  operation 
on  a  part  of  it,  in  six  days;  at  other  tinies»  seven  days  are 
occupied.  Stage  lines  were  established,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  from  Harrisburg  to  the  western  part  of 
New  York,  by  which  the  distance  on  the  shortest  stage 
route  was  reduced  to  about  three  hundred  and  rrinety 
miles,  over  which  the  mail  is  conveyed  in  seven  days.  If 
a  road  were  made  from  this  city  to  Buffalo,  by  the  nearest 
practicable  route,  it  could  be  transported  between  tliem 
in  less  than  four  days.  (Postmaster  GeneraPs  letter  of  28tli 
December,  1827.)  What  an  immense  saving  of  time!  Will 
gentlemen  tell  me  that  il  is  no  advantage  to  have  the  mail 
carried  in  half  the  tim^?  Is  not  despatch  the  life  of  your 
post  office?  Here  have  we  been,  during  tlie  session,  re- 
ceiving petitions  ^m  a  very  large  number  of  our  consti- 
tuentSy  krg^',  probably,  by  many  to  one,  than  those  who 
have  expressed  their  views  on  any  other  subject,  f  equest- 
ing  us  to  st^y  the  mall  only  for  one  day,  and  that  the  most 
holy  one^  and  by  oiu*  committee  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
entreaties,  insisting  that  great  inconvenience  will  result 
from  the  delay^that  if  we  grant  their  request  it  will  be 
felt  tliroughout  all  the  mail  ramifications  .of  our  extended 
domain.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument  admit  it.  How  great, 
then,  must  be  the  advantage  we  would  have  by  gaining 
half  the  time;  by  the  transmission  of  intelligence  in  four — 
in  less  than  four — instead  of  seven  days!  Will  it  not  per- 
vade, sir,  the  most  remote  districts  of  our  nortlicrn  and 
norOiwestem  borders?  To  enlarge  upon  this  topic  appears 
to  me  to  be  imnecessary. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  commercial  consider- 
ations which  bear  upon  this  question.     The  bed  of  the 


road  must  be  carried^  for  the  first  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  noi-th  and  norlliwest  of  this 
city,  through  a  country  fertile  and  beautiful  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  desire;  a  region  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, and  studded  with  the  hf)mes  of  an  industrious  and 
happy  population.  It  will  afford  them  a  channel  of  direct 
comraunlcation  with  the.  capital.  They  will  have  a  choice 
of  markets,  at  which. they  can  dispose  of  the  products  of 
their  farms,  that  embrace  all  the  varieties  proper  to  the 
climate.  It  will  cross,  at  various  points,  the  several  turn- 
pikes leading  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  will  en- 
able many  who  choose  to  direct  their  course  towards  those 
cities,  to  do  so  witli  infcrcascd  ease.  In  its  more  western 
course,  it  must  likewise  strike  two,  at  least,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  and  will  facilitate  an  approach  to,  or  de- 
parture from,  them.  Where  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  is  not  eminently  fertile,  it  abounds  in  coal  and  iron, 
which  will  probably  make  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania, 
unfolded  and  opened  as  they  soon  wiD  be,  greater  than 
tliosc  of  any  of  her  sister  States. 

For  military  purposes,  what  are  its  advantages?  Many 
and  commanding.  As  has  been  wisely  said  by  my  very 
much  respected  colleague,  [Mr.-  Hkmfbili.]  the  strength 
of  a  country  rests  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  its  popu- 
lation, as  in  the  facility  with  which  masses  of  its  defenders 
can  be  thrown  together.  Tliis  road  will  not  only  afford 
every  advantage  for  sending  the  earliest  instruction  to  your 
northern  and  nortliwestern  frontiers,  and  enable  you, 
if  need  be,  to  transport  the  munitions  of  war  and  pro\'i- 
sions,  at  a  small  cos^  to  your  army,  but  it  will  meet,  at 
every  turn,  some  line  of  communication  from  an  Atlantic 
point,  which  shall  be  either  endangered,  or  which  can 
fiu-nish  information  of  any  enemy  that  may  be  on  the  sea- 
board. The  roads  and  canals  which  irrigate  and  fertiUze 
that  whole  section  of  country,  do  not  run  parallel  with  the 
propGKied  road,  but  will  be  crossed  by  it  at  as  many  centres 
as  tins  famed  city  contains.  If  we  t\ad  had  such  a  road 
during  the  late  war,  we  should  have  saved  more  money, 
several  times  told,  than  the  entire  improvement  from 
Buffalo  to  New  Orleans  will  cost,  if  it  sliall  be  auUiorized. 
So  much  for  the  northern  end. 

Are  tliere  sufficient  reasons  to  Justify  the  making  of  the 
road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans?  It  appears  to 
me  there  are.  It  holds  out  to  you  gi'eat  fiicilities  and  in- 
creased despatch  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mail.'  It  was 
carried  in  December,  1827,  (Postmaster  General's  letter) 
between  the  two  cities  in  nineteen  days,  over  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  miles,  along  the  metropolitan  route — 
certain  improvements  in  bridges,  and  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions, it  was  thought,  would  enable  tiie  Government 
to  transport  it  in  seventeen  days,  and  it  was  believed  a 
gpood  turnpike,  on  the  shortest  line,  would  put  it .  in  the 
power  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  carry  it  through  in 
eleven  days;  add,  if  you  please,  three  days  for  difference 
between  the.  contemplated  road  and  a  turnpike,  and  you 
have  a  saving  in  time  of  at  least  three,  perhaps  five,  days. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  many  advantages  must  re- 
sult from  it.  It  traverses  a  country  ahiindant  to  overflow- 
ing in  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  surplus  products  can  be  carried 
on  it  to  tliose  streams  which  it  strikes  at  right  angles,  and 
down  which  they  can  be  cheaply  floated  to  the  seaboard, 
or  some  intermediate  mart.  The  great  Cumberland  valley 
and  many  parts  of  tlie  southern  country  %friJl  yet  be  busy 
and  happy  in  the  establishment  of  manufactories^  to  and 
from  which  this  I'oad  will  afford  facilities  for  carrying  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  For  war,  it 
will  enable  you  to  convey  your  troops  and  their  provi»ona, 
not  along  its  whole  distance,  but,  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blaib}  remarked,  on  particu- 
lar portions  of  H,  and  on  aU  parts  of  it  at  different  times. 
Perhaps  troops  will  never  be  mwched  from  Buflalo  to 
New  Orleans,  or  the  reversei  but  they  will  be  moved  from 
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IntermediAte  points  to  either,  or  to  Washington.  The 
proposed  route  is  about  equidistant  from  the  seaboard 
and  the  Mississippi;  they  will  be  auxiKary  to  each  other, 
or,  if  gentlemen  prefer  it,  I  have  no  objection  that  the 
road  be  considered  ancillary  to  the  river. 

I  may  be  asked  why  I  favor  the  western  route.  And 
it  maybe  thought,  perhaps  with  some  propriety^  that,  as 
this  matter  "  does  not  belongf  to  my  parish,*'  I  should 
not  interfere.  Having,  however,  expressed  a  preference, 
1  will  say  why.  It  lies  generally  tiiroQgh  a  better  country 
— will  require  less  bridging,  not  much  more  than  half 
that  cither  of  the  otliers  demands — will  not  havie  more 
than  two-thirds  as  much  causeway — and,  lastly,  although 
it  does  not  now,  will,  in  my  opinion^  very  soon,  and  in  all 
time  thereafter,  have  a  larger  population.  At  present  its 
white  inhabitants  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  eastern 
Kne,  with  all  Its  advantage  of  being  dotted  with  towns  and 
cities,  which  have  given  it  the  tiame  of  the  metropolitan 
route. 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  bill?  They  are  very 
Qumerous,  bat,  in  my  mind,  not  well  founded.  The  ho- 
norable gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  P.  P.  BASBotra] 
ttatefl,  that  although  the  General  Government  was  a  great 
whole,  each  State,  each  individual,  would  feel  his  own  in- 
dividuality, and  pursue  his  own  interest,  though  willing  to 
do  sometliing'for  the  public.  1  admit  it,  and  hold  it  to  be 
a  strong  argument  for  appropriations,  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  measure  under  debate.  It  is,  according 
to  the  most  deliberate  judgment  I  can  form,  the  solemn 
duty  of  statesmen,  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost,  preserving  their  principles 
and  a  rigid  regard  to  duty,  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
harmony  of  the  nation.  Climiite,  diversity  of  habits  and 
pursuits  ariang  oiit  of  it,  contrariety  of  interest  and  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  proceeding  from  these  and  other 
causes,  open  the  chasm  already  too  wide.  Let  it  be  the 
pleasing  duty  of  those  who  are  nbw  together,  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  the  public  confidence,  to  repose  upon  the  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  each  other,  and  to  make  a  common 
effort  to  smooth  the  asperities  which  g^ow  out  of  our  seve- 
ral conditions — to  level  the  inequalities  which  must  be 
met  with  on  so  wide  a  sur&ce.  To  contribute,  in  the 
smallest  decree,  to  this,  the  most  desirable  of  all  political 
ends,  would  give  me  a  pleasure  that  no  other  public  agen^ 
cy  of  niine  could  possibly  yield.  Is  not  the  bill  calculat- 
ed to  aid  this  consummation }  Let  us  have  something  in 
common,  and  not  look  with  cold  and  heartless  indifference 
upon  this  Government,  as  if  we  had  no  interest  in  it.  If 
we  cannot  be  bound  by  some  cord  of  regard,  let  tta  at 
least  see  some  evidence  that  we  are  connected. 

Again,  we  are  informed  bv  the  same  honorable  gentle- 
man, rightly,  I  think,  that  the  consumers  pay  the  duties 
on  imports;  and  that,  as  the  money  in  the  public  treasury 
is  raised  equally  off  the  people,  it  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributedy  or  rather  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  it  was  contributed.  Sir,  this  looks 
well  in  theory,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  into  practice. 
The  Government  was  constituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Some  portions 
of  the  empire  will  require  the  expenditure  of  more  money 
thaa  others,  and  it  will  not  answer  to  give  one  district 
more  than  it  needs,  because  it  contributed  it,  or  another 
less,  because  it  paid  not  so  much  as  its  necessities  require. 
The  harbor  of  one  city  may  call  for  an  immense  expendi- 
ture— nature  has  made  another  perfect;  very  large  fortifi- 
cations may  be  esteemed  necessary  at  one  pontion,  as  ui  the 
gentleiQan's  own  State,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  Castle  Calhoun;  but  who  complains  of  tliat? 
No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of;  and.no  one  should.  I  think, 
therefore,  instead  of  suppoaing  that  be  and  another  per- 
son were  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold  in  sepa- 
rate scales,  desigmng  each  to  contribute  ec^ually,  and  that 
his  partner,  by  putting  his  fingers  into  his  (the  gentle 


man's)  scale,  and  taking  thence  a  part  q{  his  gold,  had 
behaved  unjustly,  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  duty  and 
the  justice  of  tlie  Government  might  have  been  found,  in 
likening  it  to  a  father,  whose  sons,  having  been  to  differ- 
ent markets,  severally  brought  in  their  contributions  to  the 
common  stock,  which  the  old  gentleman  distributed  among 
the  objects  of  his  bounty  and  affection,  (whose  industry 
had  furnished  the  treasure,)  not  in  equal  prpportions,  but 
according  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  each.  Is  not 
this  the  every  day  course  of  parental  duty  and  affection* 
But  the  gentleman's  argument,  if  admitted,  will  not  save 
him.  I  confess  I  have  not  sufficient  acumen  to  perceive 
its  force,  but  think  it  proves  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
for  which  it  was  adduced.  The  road  passes  over  a  sec- 
tion of  country  that  has  received  little  or  no  part  of  the 
public  favor.  The  sums — the  vast  sums  that  have  flowed 
mto  the  public  coffers  since  the  peaci^  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  have  befcn  expended  chSefly  on  the  sea- 
board; and  the  interior  never  will  g«t  any  of  the  country's 
treasure,  if  you  do  not  allow  them  internal  improvements. 
So  much  for  the  gfentleman's  equal  distribution,  or  dis- 
tribution exactly  proportioned  to  contribution! 

England,  we  are  mformed  from  tiie  same  respectable 
source,  is  at  this  moment  tetrenching  to  the  utmost,  and 
deafening  her  Kitig  and  mimstry  with  applications  for  re- 
lief from  wretchedness.  Why  that  countiy  was  named, 
I  know  not,  unless  it  was  for  the  inference  that  her  pre- 
sent condition  might  be  traced  to  her  manufactories^  her 
roads  and  canals.  If  that  was  the  purpose,  I  take  leave 
to  deny  the  justness  of  the  conclusion.  So  fiir  from  her 
misery  being  attributed  to  her  occupations  and  improve- 
ments, she  must  have  Ion?  since  have  tfunk  without  them; 
they  alone  have  sustained  her  under  a  pressure  that  has 
been  borne  until  the  world  is  amazed.  Her  national  debt, 
that  great  source  of  her  pauperism  and  wretchedness,  has 
been  magnifying  for  a  very  long  time,  but  was  increased 
seven  or  eight  fold,  by  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the 
French  revolution— conflicts  that  derived  their  sharpest 
acrimony  from  the  alleged  secret  treaty  supposed  to  have 
been  signed  at  PUnitz,  by  which  the  parties  to  it  were 
bound  to  impose  the  ro^al  famil3r  upon  France,  and  which 
attempt'to  interfere  with  their  internal  government,  the 
French  nation  nobly  anil  successfully  resisted.  To  this 
debt,  thus  incurred,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  her  present 
unfortunate  situation. 

But  tlus  measure,  if  vuceessfUl,.  will  have  a  tendency, 
say  several  gentlemen,  to  keep  up  a  large  revenue  system. 
My  sentiments  on  this  subi'ect  are  well  known.    I  trust  the 

E resent  policy  will  be  adhered  to— that  no  repeal  of  tlM 
iws  imposing  the  tariff  will  take  place,  until  a  fVill  and 
fair  Experiment  has  been  made;  which  will  result,  I  doubt 
not,  in  establishing  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  for 
the  last  two  years— repealed  they  shall  not  be,  if  my  vote, 
and  any  little  influence  t  may  possess,  fairly  exerted,  can 
prevent  it.  Immense  interests  have  been  staked  on  the 
faith  of  the  Government,  and  ruin,  utter  ruin,  would  in« 
volve  a  largfe  portion  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  if 
this  faith  should  be  broken.  Would  honorable  gentlemen 
themselves  desire,  if  their  wished  could  effect  it,  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  all  duties^  Would  they  not  prostrate 
in  one  oommon  desolation  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant, and,  ihroueh  them,  a  very  ^reat  proportion  of  the 
whole  community?  The  duties  will,  therefore,  last  long 
enough,  at  alt  events,  for  this  road.  Why  is  it,  if  the  ta^ 
riff  operates  unequally,  if  injustice  is  done  to  the  South, 
that  the  opposition  I  am  now  combatinf^  comes  from  the 
complunine  quarter?  Here  is  some  Iktle  atonement-^ 
some  little  Doon  offered;  but  it  is  contemptuously  reject- 
ed. We  ask  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  scatter  among 
the  very  people  who,  by  their  representatives,  set  form 
as  a  grievance  that  money  is  exacted  from  them,  the  ideh- 
j  tical  money  so  collected,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  ^  pcnmi- 
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uon  b  withheld.     Can  we  do  more  imlesft  we  destroj  our- 
selves to  gratify  others? 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk] 
is  of  opinion  that  this  biD  combines  many  local  interests, 
which  he  deprecates  as  a  great  evil.  Pray,  is  not  all  le- 
gislation of  kical  operation,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
more  comprehensive?  but,  then,  this  produces  delusion, 
the  delusion  of  whole  masses  of  men,  and  entire  sections 
of  country.  I  wonder  if,  by  posnbility,  there  might  not 
be  some  delusion  on  the  other  side.  The  genUeman  re- 
minds me  of  the  juryman  who  differed  with  his  fellows, 
and,  upon  being  brought  into  court,  said  thev  were  the 
most  obstinate  eleven  men  he  had  ever  met  with;  he  could 
not  bring  them  over  to  liis  view  of  the  case. 

He  speaks  of  the  number  of  routes  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed, which  is  argument  against  him,  as  it  goes  to  prove 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject — ^tlie 
great  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  road,  which  we  have 
heard  represented  as  likely  to  be  of  no  utility  if  made; 
not  so  tliink  those  who  live  near  its  projected  course,  and 
iq>preclate  its  value..  But  die  people  are  deludedr—they 
are  blinded  and  lost  to,  reason,  by  the  offer  to  spend 
-their  own  money  ^ononr  them.  Where,  1  would  ask, 
should  it  be  expended,  if  not  among  those  who  own  it? 
If  it  be  a  dekiiSion,  I  fancy  it  will,  unlike  most  oUier  er- 
roi^,  abide  with  the  people,  ftnd  continue  to  close  tlieir 
eyes  to  what  ge^ktlemeD  are  pleased  to  call  tlieir  true  in- 
terest When  you  finally  select  one  line,  it  is  said  you 
offend  all  those  who  ^ve  upon  the  others,  and  this  is  press- 
ed as  a  good  reason  for  not  moving  further;  does  it  not 
occur  to  gentlemen  that  the  rema^,  if  of  force,  would 
put  an  end  to  aU  improvement  wliatever?  Of  the  many 
surveys  made,  or  to  be  made,  I  would  choose  the  best,  and 
I  would  say  they  should  he  few.  I  would  not,  nor  will  I, 
vote  for  all  the  projects  on  foot,  or  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  this  House;  nor  do  ]  Uiink  the  public  treasury 
should  be  burdened  with  annual  appropriations  for  sup- 
porting and  keeping  in  repair  any  ^eat  channel  of  com- 
munication that  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  con- 
structed. But  this  road  must  be  turnpiked,  say  gentle- 
men; I  do  not  know  what  others  intend,  but  I  do  not  look 
beyond  the  present  bill,  nor  think  of  a  turnpike.  Lest  1k)w- 
ever  the  estimate,  mentioned  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Polk}  of  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars  should  alarm,  I  will  say  that  I  understand  the  road 
in  Ohio,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  to  be  now  constructing 
for  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile^  and, 
taking  this  as  our  datum,  the  whole  distance  from  Buffalo 
to  New  Orleans,  would  not,  even  if  tumplkedf  cost  nine 
millions.  The  honorable  gentleman  speaks  pleasantly  of  tap- 
ping the  treasury,  if  it  be  plethoric;  admonishes  us  that  it 
IS  a  dangerous  operation,  and  that  it  requires  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  senior^^not  the  bachelors  of  medicine,  but 
the  M.  b.'s  in  politics.  I  am  content  to  be  regarded  as  a 
junior,  at  least  for  the  present^  but  what  if  the  seniors  arc 
timid,  or  mayhap  unskilledt  or,  with  a  rare  exception  or 
two,  adhere  to  the  old  practice,  rejecting  modem  improve- 
ments as  the  innovations  of  heedless  and  incautious  men; 
insisting  that  no  other  guide  shall  be  followed  but  lectures 
beard  or  written,  some  twenty,^or  thirty,  or  forty  years 
ago?  Under  these  ciroumstance^the  office  must  be  assum- 
ed bv  those  who  may  be  estimated  ligtitly;  nothing  else  is 
left  for  it,  they  must  use  the  knife,  or  the  patient  will  die. 
The  Wt  argument  I  shall  notice,  and  it  is  one  which  all 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  against  the 
bill  have  nrged,  is»  that  they  wish  the  public  debt  naid 
before  we  embark  in  the  project.  This  bill,  sir,  interferes 
not  with  its  dischargei  if  it  did,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  advocate  it.  What  does  the  bill  provide?  The  first 
sections  enacU  *«th*t  the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tJie  Senate,  three  disinterested  i 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  lay  out  a  road  frpm  Buffa- 


lo, in  the  State  of  New  York,  passing  by  the  acait  of  the 
General  Government,  in  the  District  of  Columbta,  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  in  tlic  State  of  Louisiana,  whoicduty 
it  shall  be,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  examine  the  grouncl, 
and  lay  out  said  rcrad,"  &c.  It  is  provided  in  the  second 
section  **that  the  said  road  shall  be  laid  out  four  rods  in 
width,  and  designated  on  each  side  hy  a  distinguishable 
mark  on  a  tree,  or  by  the  erection  of  a^take  or  monu- 
ment, sufficiently  conspicuous,  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  distance,  where  the  road  pursues  a  straight  course, 
and  on  each  side  where  an  angle  occurs  in  its  course." 

The  third  section  is  as  follows:  <*  That  tiie  said  commis- 
sioners, after  they  have  laid  out  tlic  said  road,  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  President  an  accurate  plan  of  the  same,  with 
its  several  coui*ses  and  distances  in  each  State,  accompa- 
nied by  a  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  describing 
the  marks  and  monuments  by  which  the  road  is  designat- 
ed, and  the  face  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  roads,  or  parts  of  roads,  if  sny,  in  the  course  of 
the  road  so  laid  out  by  this  act,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
shall  need  no  alteration,  wliich  said  roads,  or  parts  there- 
of, so  finished,  siiall  reman  unaffected  by  this  act." 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  fourtii 
section,  to  "report  to  the  President  an  estimate  of  ihc» 
expenses  of  the  said  road,  which,  in  their  opinion,  will 
be  necessary  for  its  formation,  graduation,  and  final  com- 
pletion, on  the  most  approved  plan,  without  tlie  applica- 
tion of  stone  or  gravel,  except  where  they  shall  be  touiul 
indispensably  necessary  to  its  use;  and  if  the  same  does 
not  on  an  average  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, including  necessary  bridges  and  causeways,  per  mile, 
tlie  President  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  measures  to  cause  said  road  to  be  made  thorough- 
out  the  whole  distance." 

It  is  believed  that  the  preparatory  steps  by  tlie  com- 
missioners, of  surveying,  laying  out,  and  mai-king  tlie 
road,  and  makinj^  a  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings, 
cannot  be  taken  m  less  than  two,  perlmps  three  years;  and 
that  during  this  period  an  expense  will  not  be  incurred 
that  shall  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  that 
afterwai-ds,  if  the  contingency  happens  that  shall  make  it 
the  duty  of  tlie  President  to  commence  tlie  construction 
of  the  road,,  not  more  than  four,  or  perhaps  five  huncU'ed 
thousand  dollars  will  be  required  annually. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  state  of  tlie  public  debt,  its 
exact  amount,  and  the  probable  time  of  its  extinguLsli- 
ment. 

Debt  on  1st  January,  1830,  $48,565,406  50 

Interest  to  the  Ist  January,  1831,  2,913,924  39 

51,479,330  89 
Deduct  sum  then  applicable  to  its  ex- 
tinction, according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury',      11,500,000  00 


Interest  to  1st  Januar}%  1832, 


Deduct  sum  then  applicable  to  dt^bt, 
by  Secretary's  estimate. 


39,979,330  8Q 
2,398,759  85 

42,378,090  74 

12,000,000  00 


From  which  deduct  two  years'  interest, 
at  three  per  centimi,  on  thirteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  ninety -six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  forty-five  cents, 
(tliat  sum  having,  in  above  calcula- 
tion, been  put  at  six  per  centum, 
while  it  only  cairies  three,) 


30,378,090  74 


797,774  96 


(Forward)    .     29,580,315  78 
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Interest  ta  1st  January,  1833, 


29,580,315  78 
1,774,818  94 


31,355,134  72 
Deduct,  according  to  Secretary's  estl- 
ra*te,  12,000,000  00 


Adil  for  interest  on  sum,  beyond  tliree 
per  cent,  stock,  (on  which  no  inte- 
rest should  be  charg^ed  for  this  year, 
it  having  been  added  at  six  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1832  to  1833,)  say  on 
six  millions  fifty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  cents,  to  January, 
1834, 


19,355,134  72 


363,533  11 


19,718,667  83 
Deduct  as  above,  according  to  estimate,     12,000,000  00 


Leaving  a  balance  of  7,718,667  83 

of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1834,  at 
which  time  tliere  will  be  in  the  treasury  between  three 
and  four  millions  of  dolUrs,  beyond  all  ineffective  funds 
that  are  there,  which  may  be  placed  at  one  million,  about 
which  sum  they  arc;  and  tlie  United  States  will  be  unin- 
debted, except  as  above,  owner  of  seven  millions  of  United 
States'  Bank  stock;  nor  will  tlie  balance  be  so  g^eat  as  I 
have  made  it,  for  all  the  debt  (except  the  three  per  cent, 
itock)  is  supposed,  for  convenience  sake,  to  be  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  when,  in  reality,  twelve  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  ninety-eight  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  carry  but  five  per  cent,  and  mirtcen  million  seven 
hundred  and  sixty -six  thous:uid  seve%  hundred  dollari)  and 
fourteen  cents  draw  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  In- 
deed, tlie  debt  may  be  regarded  a^  fully  discharged  when 
we  shall  have  reached  within  seven  millions  of  itA  apparent 
amount;  for  to  that  extent  it  was  incurred  by  subscription 
for  United  States'  Bank  stock,  which  Uie  Government  still 
holds.  Not  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  can  be 
wanted  for  surveys  and  laying  out  the  road  before  the 
ipring  of  1832,  nor  perhaps  more  tlian  thirty  thousand 
dollars  until  1 833,  for  it  cannot  be  begun  to  be  opened 
ttntil  it  is  all  laid  out,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  what  tiie 
average  cost  will  be;  which,  if  it  shall  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  mile;  will  prevent  the  President  from  pro- 
ceeding. This  siun  will  not  beggar  the  trerisury.  At 
either  of  the  above  times,  the  reduction  of  the  debt  will 
be  stich,  that  the  sum  heretofore  paid  for  interest  will  go 
a  considerable  way  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  road.  And, 
in  January,  1834,  it  will  be  paid  off,  with  the  exception  of 
a  fraction.  Any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  al- 
leged interference  with  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  is 
fanciful.  This  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  will  not  have 
that  effect. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk] 
tells  us  that  the  State  Governments  were  made  for  inter- 
nal and  municipal  purposes,  and  the  General  Government 
for  cxtenml  purposes.  Not  so  exactly.  But  I  do  not  re- 
cur to  this  m&tter  to  quarrel  with  him  about  his  division  of 
powers,  but  to  say,  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  P.  P.  Bakbovb]  that  1  would  not  take  from  this  Go- 
vernment one,  even  the  smallest  and  most  inconsiderable 
of  its  powers.  I  will  add,  for  myself,  1  would  not  bestow 
upon  it  one  jot  of  authority  beyond  what  rijrht fully  belongs 
to  it.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  tlie  tashionable  doc- 
trine of  jealous}^  of  the  General  Government,  and  tlie  danger 
suggested  that  it  will  swallow  up  State  power,  is  chimeri- 
cal. Who  conmose  this  Government?  We  are  ourselves 
its  most  efficient  branch.  Where  are  all  our  strongest 
political  atuchments?  In  the  several  States,  and  I  honor 
the  sentiment.  What  sustains  us  here  ?  The  belief  that  we 


stand  well  at  home.  Take  from  any  gentleman  his  State 
support,  and  will  he  have  influence  in  uiis  House  ?  I  think 
not.  What  inducement  can  there  be  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government?  None  that  I  can  per- 
ceive; and  these  seats  change  occupants  too  often  to  allow 
even  a  corrupt  man  to  hope  for  any  personal  advantage 
from  so  doing.  Each  Government,  General  and  State, 
can  only  perform  its  functions  within  its  designated  sphere* 
There  may  they  each  long  happily  move,  nourisliing  and 
cherishing,  and  fiwtering  and  securing,  by  their  light  and 
influence,  the  free  institutions  of  our  country!  I  am,  in- 
deed, with  the  honorable  gentleman  fi^om  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Polk]  for  the  Union,  ana,  as  its  devoted  friend,  opposed 
to  all  doctrines  which  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  make 
the  most  deplorable  of  all  events  familiar  to  us.  I  cannot 
bring  my  mmd  to  adopt  the  idea  that  a  State  h^  a  right 
to  abrogate  a  law  of  this  Qoveimment.  It  is  an  opinion 
fraught  with  the  worst  consequences,  and  leading  to*the  , 
most  lamentable  issue.  Are  not,  I  a.^  gentlemen,  our 
fortunes  freighted  in  the  same  vessel }  The  tempest  which 
overwhelms  one,  will  assuredly  involve  others;  and,  when 
this  gallant  barque  shall  ^e  stranded,  if  stranded  it  must 
be,  he  who  will  have  tlie  fortune  to  seize  a  plank,  by 
which  he  can  reach  tlie  land,  will  find  himself  on  a  shore 
not  worth  inhabiting. 

Mr.  STANDI  PER  said,  he  hoped  tlie  committee  would 
i>ot  think  he  was  ti'espassing  on  its  patience,  whiUt  be  at- 
tempted, in  his  own  way,  to  give  his  views  on  the  import- 
ant subject  before  the  committee.  But,  sir,  [said  Mr.  S.] 
you  will  readily  account  for  the  embarrassment  under 
which  I  labor,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  was  raised  to  the 
plough,  at  a  time,  and  under  circumsfances,  which  prevent- 
ed my  getting  any  but  the  most  limited  education.  My 
embarrassment  is  mcreascd,  also,  from  die  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  delegation  from 
my  own  State,  wit!i  all  of  whom  my  intercourse  has  been 
friendly.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  with  which 
I  have  to  meet,  I  am  determined;  when  I  sec  a  subject  un- 
der discussion  which  involves  the  best  interests  of  nvy  con- 
stituents, and  the  nation  at  large,  to  represent  the  views 
of  that  generous  and  enlightened  people  who  sent  me 
here,  and  with  whom,  when  at  home,  every  thing  dear  to 
me  is  to  be  fom^d.  I  mean  to  gne  my  full  support  to  this 
bill,  and  wish  to  allow  my  colleagues'  and  all  others  the 
same  privilege  of  acting  freely  that  I  take  myself.  I  know 
this  is  not  the  course  of  all  the  members  of  this  House; 
but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  wy  that  my  two  worthy 
colleagues,  (ULAinand  Isacrs)  who  spoke  on  the  same  aide 
of  this  question  with  me,  and  myself,  live  in  the  mountain 
region,  where  we  breathe  liberal  air.  We  do  not  set  our- 
selves up  for  little  captains  to  lead  others  on;  we  aim  at  no 
such  unenviable  distinction.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  between  us. 
Neither  of  us  will  hold  up  the  constitution  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  responsibility,  and  save  us  from  the  people  at 
the  ballot  boxes. 

I  will  say  for  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Vir^nia,  [Mr. 
BAaBoun]  that  he  has,  in  opposing  this  bill,  which  is  my 
favorite  one,  acted  with  his  usual  &»irness  and  candor.  He 
has  argued  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  and  I 
give  him  credit  for  it:  for  who,  that  would  be  thought  sin- 
cere, could  oppose  this  bill  on  constitutional  grounds, 
when  it  is  pretty  well  uiulerstood  here  that  two-thirds  of 
this  House  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
Congi-ess  to  make  internal  improvements?  I  know  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that, 
on  my  way  to  Congress  in  1823,  I  expressed  myself  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  and,  after 
taking  my  seat,^  voted  under  the  influence  of  that  belief; 
and  1  tell  my  worthy  colleague  [Mr.  Polk]  who  last  spoke, 
that  that  opinion  remains  unclianged  by  any  thiug  that  1 
heard  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
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Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  Road. 
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This  road  is  one  of  tlie  first  importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  three  points  of  view:  military  purposes,  mail  trans- 
portation, and  last,  though  not  least,  commercial. 

Speaking  of  it  as  a  military  road,  1  must  caH  in  to  mv 
aid  plain  common  sense,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of  much 
book,  information.  My  view  of  the  United  States  in  its 
warlike  preparations  is,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
encampment  of  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  when 
commanded  by  a  skilful  general.  I'hat  encampment  is  in 
a  hollow  square,  keeping  in  the  centre  a  portion  of  his 
best  troops,  in  orcjer,  if  attacked  on  any  side,  to  throw 
this  reserved  force  to  the  place  of  attack.  Now,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  frontiers  around  all  the  States  except  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee:  they  are  in  tlie  centre  of  tins  g^eat 
encampment,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  defence  of 
the  line  attacked.  Will  you,  then,  refuse  to  give  them  a 
road  to  go  upon  to  fight,  not  for  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty, but  that  of  their  country?  They  are  safe  if  you  leave 
them  to  defend  thcnnselves,  for  their  frontier  and  seaboard 
neighbors  must  be  cut  down  to  reach  themr  but  they  do 
not  wait  for  danger  to  themselves — they  volunteer,  and 
bare  their  bosoms  to  the  bayonet  of  the  enemy  for  their 
cicposed  neighbors,  and  surely  it  must  be  important  to  make 
them  good  roads. 

The  m<nith  of  the  Mississippi  is  very  important,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  Western  country. 
Suppose  that  a  foreign  foe  should  take  possession  of  it, 
and  lock  up  its  mouth,  it  would  strike  at  the  interest  of 
nine  of  our  States  and  one  Temtory.  Mobile  is  still  mo!*e 
indefensible  than  New  Orleans,  and  depends  upon  East 
Tennessee  for  succor.  Georgia  will  have  to  look  to  her 
own  frontier,  and  will  not  be  able  to  assist.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all-important  to  make  this  road,  which  runs  tliree 
hundred  miles  through  Tennessee,  and  crosses  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  in  Alabama,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Black  War- 
rior river,  where  steamboats  run,  and  troops  and  provi- 
sions could  be  carried  on  this  road  to  that  point,  and  then 
sent  down  to  Mobile.  Sir,  the  people  of  the  lower  country 
do  not  raise  provisions  to  support  an  army — hardly  for  them- 
selves; for,  like  all  others,  they  raise  that  from  which  they 
can  make  most,  and  it  so  Jiappens  that  that  is  cotton  and 
sugar.  East  Tennessee,  through  which  this  road  is  to  run, 
is  the  place  from  whence  their  supply  must  come,  as  well 
of  provisions  as  men;  and  1  have  tilled  the  lands  of  that 
valley  long  enough  to  know,  experimentally,  that  if  you 
give  us  the  channel  upon  which  to  send  the  provisions,  we 
can  raise  them. 

This  road,  if  made,,  passes  through  the  country  which 
was  the  scene  of  suffering  during  the  late  war.  Perhaps, 
from  my  participation  in  those  times,  1  feel  more  on  the 
subject  than  I  othe/wise  would.  I  cannot,  whatever  others 
may  do,  forget  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  that  day, 
and  much  of  it  arose  from  the  want  of  such  a  road  as  the 
bill  now  proposes  to  make.  Tsaw,  on  the  line  of  this  road, 
your  sick  and  diseased  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  for 
your  country,  wading  through  mud  and  water,  whilst  the 
measles  and  other  diseases  were  fastened  upon  them.  On 
our  return  from  the  Horse-shoe  to  Fort  Williams,  we  had 
to  carry  our  sick  and  woimded,  some  on  horseback,  and 
others  on  biers,  by  their  brother  soldiers.  Prom  Fort 
Jackson  to  Fort  Williams  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  rear  guard ;  our  duty  was  to  keep  the  men 
before  us,  and  leave  none  behind.  From  hunger,  sickness, 
and  fatigue,  they  kept  falling  back,  until  they  far  exceed- 
ed the  number  of  tlie  guard;  some  had  eat  nothing  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  they  literally  gave  up  to  die,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  to  dodg^  the  guanl  and  hide  be- 
hind logs  and  brush,  and  risk  the  savages  in  preference  to 
tlie  fatigue  of  travel,  under  the  prospect  of  starvation.  1 
am  confident  in  the  o])inion  that  no  man  living,  save*  the 
very  distinguished  geneml  who  had  the  command,  could 
have  kept  in  subjection  men  in  their  condition.  He  was 
kind  and  tender  to  them,  and'  treated  them  as  a  parent 


would  his  diildren;  he  gave  his  own  horses  to  the  sick  sol- 
diers, and  took  to  the  mud  and  water  with  the  rest;  but 
those  who  were  inclined  to  be  disobedient  he  forced  into 
obedience.  Who,  sir,  were  these  soldiers  that  endured  all 
this  suffering?  They  were  neither  enlisted  nor  hired  men; 
they  were  the  respectable  freemen  of  Tennessee,  many 
from  my  own  district,  who  volunteered,  and  lefl  tlieir 
wives  and  ehildren  as  widows  and  orphans,  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  But  you  starved  them  in  war 
for  the  want  of  a  road  to  carry  them  provisions-  you  dis- 
eased them  by  subjecting  them  to  trudge  through  mud, 
and  wade  waters,  tor  tlie  want  of  a  road;  and  now  your 
country's  flag  is  floating  in  peace,  and  you  are  willing.  If 
you  reject  this  bill,  to  let  them  again  endure  the  like  amic- 
tions.  Let  me  tell  you,  this  road  is  more  needed  than 
many  of  your  other  preparations  for  defence. 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  live  among  the  mountain 
boys,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  I  have  been  with  them 
in  the  field  of  battle  in  one  war,  and  I  can  assure  you,  if 
the  servants  of  the  people  will  do  their  duty,  and  give  to 
us  roads  so  that  we  can  travel  to  the  points  of  danger,  you 
never  will  again  see  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire  upon  the 
walls  of  this  capitol.  The  people  to  be  benefited  by  this 
road  are  in  a  situation  to  ask  little  from  the  Government, 
but  they  ask  you  to  prepare  the  means  of  defence  before 
another  war  may  overtake  you,  and  they,  for  the  want  of 
them,  be  again  exposed  to  suffer  sickness  and  famine. 
The  utility  of  this  road  for  mail  purposes  does  not  seem 
very  clear  to  some  of  its  opponents.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cabsos]  says,  tltat  upon  this  road  to 
Nashville  we  now  have  six  mails  a  week,  and  on  his  but 
one,  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  this  road  for  mwl  pur- 
poses. If  the  gentleman  means  that  going  and  returning 
should  each  be  counted,  then  we  have  six  mails  to  that 
place;  but,  counting  in  the  same  way,  I  could  make  twice 
a  week  \ipon  his  route.  The  growing  importance  of  all 
that  new  and  advancing  country,  and  its  increase  of  popu- 
lation, renders  it  probable  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand, 
when  the  necessity  for  a  daily  mail  on  that  route  will  arise. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Babboub]  admitted, 
as  I  thougiit  all  would,  the  importance  of  this  road,  in  that 
point  of  view.  When  the  cost  of  mail  transportation  is 
now  looked  at  upon  that  route,  can  it  be  possible  that 
there  is  any  one  who  would  not  agree  to  the  benefits  to 
flow  from  making  this  road  as  a  mere  post  road,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  citi^ns  who  live  upon  it?  But  I  will  now 
pass  to  the  benefit  which  can  be  felt,  and  properly  weigh- 
ed, by  the  farmers  of  our  country.  I  mean  that  of  aiding 
trade  and  intercourse.  Take  a  view  of  this  road  and  the 
countr>'  through  which  it  passes:  It  falls  into  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  and  traverses  that  valley 
until  it  fntersccts  the  ridges  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke, 
thence  to  the  head  of  Ho&ton,  through  one  of  the  best 
grazing  countries  in^the  Union,  and  passing  through  the 
whole  extent  of  East  Tennessee.  For  several  hundi*ed 
miles  on  tliat  way  the  lands  are  rich,  and  present  the  most 
inviting  prospects  to  the  farmer  and  grazier,  but  unfortu- 
nately must  depend  upon  land  transportation  for  the  means 
of  interchange  of  their  products  with  other  more  favored 
quaTters.  I  said  that  I  was  a  farmer,  yes>  a  oractical  far- 
mer, and  I  know  how  to  sympathize  with  ttiat  cUas*  I 
know  what  it  is  to  labor  throughout  the  summer  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  have  on  hand  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  the  product  of  your  labor,  if  not  spoiling  on  your 
hand,  lying  uncalled  for,  for  the  want  of  outlets  to  mar- 
ket. The  farmer  is  the  class  for  whom  your  legislation 
should  mainly  provide;  they  till  the  eartii  and  feed  the 
country;  yes,  we  who  are  now  the  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion, legislating  in  this  splendid  hall,  were  sent  here  b^ 
them,  and  they  are  now  feeding  us  by  the  sweat  of  tlieir 
brows.  They  have  been  oppressed  ami  borne  down  in  the 
country  from  which  I  come,  on  account  of  the  channel  in 
which  their  money  has  heretofore  been  appropriated  by 
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this  body^.  I  do  not  understand  g^entlemen  when  they  talk 
about  the  revenue  beings  raised  in  the  great  cities  or  sea- 
ports; my  experience  te^hes  me  that  tlie  consumer  pays 
this  revenuCt  and  my  constituents  pay  their  proportions 
and  how  has  it  »)ne  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern" 
ment?  Upon  tule  water.  Has  any  thing  gone  to  the 
quarter  through  which  this  road  is  a^ed  to  be  made?  No, 
not  the  first  dollar.  • 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Polk]  cautions  us  against  this  sys- 
tem of  interiul  improvements,  because  it  is  unequal  and 
unjust.  I  tell  him  that  which  has  been  pursued  is  the  un- 
equal and  unjust  system;  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  our 
people,  who  live  off  tide  water,  can  ever  expect  to  be  be- 
nefited from.  I  tell  my  colleague  that  the  farmers  of 
Tennessee  will  inquire  more  strictly  mto  the  correctness 
of  our  votes,  than  our  fine  speeches;  they  will  rise  in  their 
majesty,  and  put  down  those  ppliticians  who  will  not  re- 
present tlieir  interests  truhr;  and  whilst  he  is  giving  cau- 
tions, he  must  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  giving 
him  mine,  take  care  that  he  represents  the:  class  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  people  in  tlie  section  of  coun- 
try from  whence  I  come,  are  aware  of  the  importance  to 
them  <j^  connecting,  by  canal  or  railroad,  the  waters  of 
th»  Tennessee  with  the  Coosa,  and  in. that  manner  gain  an 
important  ^outlet  for  their  produce^  and,  in  my  opinion, 
tfa&t  would  be  of  more  local  benefit  than  this  road;  but,  sir, 
the  interest  of  the  country  requires  that  both  should  be 
doi>e — make  good  ronds,  open  your  rivers;  then  your  far- 
mers will  be  stimulated  to  industry;  all  men  need  some- 
thing to  stimulate-them,  even  the  members  on  this  floor — 
1  do  not  mean,  to  try  for  places  on  this  floor,  that  is  already 
sufficiently  strong;  I  mean  to  do  their  duty  when  Uiey  get 
here.  I  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  some 
of  the  people's  servants  forgot  that  they  had  masters;  in- 
deed, 1  very  much  fear  that  the  result  of  thiavote  will  tend 
to  confirm  tliat  belief.  I  have  this  measure  much  at  heart. 
Sir,  it  comes  home  in  its  benefits  to  the  poor  and  needy; 
the  veiy  day-laborer  is  to  find  a  place  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  indostiy.  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  importunate. 
I  never  could  see  the  reason  why  improvements  could  be 
constitutionally  made  oq  tide  water;  and  the  moment  you 
left  it,  the  constitution  was  too  narrow  to  cover  such  work. 
This  seems  to  be  tlie  modern  doctrine,  and  though  it  suits 
some  learned  and  wise  men,  it  will  neitlier  suit  me  nor  the 
people  I  represent;  and  I  think  some  other  gentlemen  of 
this  House  will  find,  also,  that  those  who  swing  the  mall 
and  axe  wiU  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  speeches  filled 
with  constitutional  law  as  common  sense  voting,  bringing 
home  to  them  benefits  and  blessings  which  they  can  feel 
and  realize.  I  trust  in  Goil  that  they  will  rise,  and  force 
their  servants  so  to  read  the  constitution  as  to  include  the 
neglected  parts  of  this  Union,  for  which  we  now  ask  this 
reasonable  measure. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  legislation,  but  I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  know  that  tide  water  has 
been  the  spoiled  child  of  Uiis  Government.  I  see  on  your 
table,  and  on  passage,  b'dls  to  open  moutha  of  rivers,  build 
sea-walls,  improve  harbor^  and  various  other  things,  to 
which  I  hear  no  man  object;  but  when  we  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  ask  for  something  to  l>e  done  to  benefit 
the  Union  at  Urge,  and  our  constituents  in  particular,  then 
the  constitution  adopted  for  the  whole  United  States  is  too 
narrow  to  reach  us,  and  some  of  our  folk  join  in  saj^ing,  if 
we  stretch  it  from  tide  water  it  wiU  tear.  Indeed,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  some  gentlemen  think  that  constitution, 
commerce,  and  every  thing  stops  with  tide  water.  They 
might  as  well  try  to  convince  me  that  a  goose,  swisnttiing 
in  tide  water,  turns  to  a  terrapin  when  it  gets  above,  as 
that  commerce  ceases  to  be  commerce  when  it  is  put  into 
a  boat  or  wagon.  Sir,  this  may  be  sound  argument  with 
hair-splitting  politicians^  but  it  would  be  kughed  at  by  our 
common  ploughboys.     If.  the  good  people  of  Tennessee 


can  be  blinded  hy  reasoning  which  tends  to  license  the  ex- 
pendittu^  of  their  moneys  for  all  the  sea-coast  projects^ 
and  nothing  for  defensive  means  amongst  them,  I  shall  con* 
fess  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Polk]  is  representing  their 
wishes,  though  I  never  shall  believe  it  to  be  their  interests. 
I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  constitutional*  law, 
but  I  can  understan<l  plain  English,  and  the  constitution 
reads  thus:  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  regelate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and 
witii  the  Indian  tribes."  This  means  commerce  carried 
on  between  different  States,  just  like  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  the  same  can  be  done  for  both,  unless 
tlie  modern  notion  shaU  prevail,  that  there  is  no  commerce 
off  the  tide,  water  to  reeulate. 

On  Uie  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  the  neglected  por- 
tions of  our  country  would  be  improved,  and  life  and  spirit 
g^ven  to  the  husbandman.  The  farmer  could  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  products  of  his  industiy,  life  and  energy 
would  take  the  place  of  indolence  and  doth;  the  farmer 
would  then  whistle  after  his  plough,  and  the  benefits  would 
be  felt  throughout  society;  the  cheerful  wife,  with  her 
prattling  infants,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  our  country, 
would  join  their  husbands  and  fatiiers,  and  would  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  upon  the  politicians  who  were  instru- 
mental in  conferring  this  g^od. 

I  have  heard  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  our  revolu- 
tionary worthies  pathetically  described  by  gentlemen  on 
this  floor,  with  which  I  have  been  edified  and  charmed; 
but,  sir,  when  I  am  about  to  get  the  information  on  that 
subjeet  from  the  most  impi'essive  source,  I  will  g^  to  the 
actor  himself.  I  have  heard  the  tale  of  their  sufferings 
from  themselves;  how  they  marked  with  their  bloody  feet 
the  frozen  earth,  and  endured  all  that  could  be  impoi^d 
upon  them  to  purchase  for  us  this  Government,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  upon  the  earth.  '  They  enriched  it  for 
us  with  their  own  blood;  and  shall  we,  like  drones,  misim- 
prove  the  means  which  have  been  put  in  our  power  to  be- 
nefit ourselves  and  posterity  ?  Shall  we  skim  the  surface 
of  this  delightful  country,  and  render  it  barren  and  waste } 
No,  we  would  be  unworthy  of  being  called  the  descend- 
ants of  ancestors  so  brave  and  noble.  Let  us  put  forth 
our  hands  and  improve  it,  and  gpve  to  its  high-minded  in- 
habitants all  the  facilities  in  our  power,  by  ( constructing 
for  them  roads  and  canals^  and  improving  their  rivers;  then 
shall  we  merit  the  name  of  representatives  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people.  Pursuing  this  system,  you  would  bind 
together  the  North  and  the  South,  and  prevent  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  is  now  but  too  apuarent.  Then  you 
would  hear  nothing  said  about  States  flying  off  from  their 
sisters,  and  rebelling  against  tha  Union.  All  would  be 
bound  together  in  bondtf  of  harmony  and  peace;  and  when 
our  posterity  came  into  our  places,  they  would  have  the 
pleasing  reflection  that  they  too  had  cause  for  holding  in 
affectionate  remembrance  those  who  had  preserved,  in 
health  and  vigor,  their  beloved  country. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON,  of  MassachusetU,  said,  that,  hav- 
ing given  notice,  some  time  since,  that  he  would  move  an 
amendment  of  the  blH  now  before  the  committee,  ^  as  to 
extend  the  road  proposed  from  Buffalo  to  lAke  Champlun, 
in  Vermont,  and  tiience  to  Boston^  in  Massachusetts,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  assign  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
bill,  provided  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Without  the  amendment,  [said  Mr.  R.]  this  bill  proposes 
the  construction  of  a  national  road  from  BufTklo,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  passing  by  the  seat  of  Government, 
to  New  Orleans.  According  to  the  estimate,  it  will  be 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  will. pass  through 
parts  of  nine  States  of  this  Union.  The  population  of 
the  States  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  in  1820,  was  about 
six  millions.  It  was  my  intention  to  show,  at  this  time, 
the  claims  of  New  York  and  of  the  Eastern  States  to  an 
extension  of  this  roatl.  But,  sir,  by  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion I  am  precluded  from  doing  this,  since thpere  has  been 
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a  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  I  shall, 
if  permitted,  take  an  opportunity,  at  »ome  future  time,  to 
state  more  directly  and  fully  my  reasons  for  the  amend- 
ment I  propose. 

The  question,  whetlier  the  power  to  constnict  the  pro- 
posed road  is  delegated  to  Congfress  by  the  constitution, 
appears  to  be  waived.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
.  Virginia  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAaaoua]  as  distinctly  abandoning 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  as  the  ground  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  bill. 

[The  gentleman  states  that  he  was  misimderstood  on  this 
point.] 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  bill  I  consider  as  of  great 
importance,  as  it  will  be  one  of  a  decisive  character  to  set- 
tle the  long  contested  question,  whether  tliis  Gjpvernment 
will  persevere  in  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  or 
whether  it  will  abandon  tins  system  as  inexpedient.  l*he 
constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  system  are  subjects  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  some  inquiiy,  and  some  serious 
reflection.  Others  having  declined  a  discussion  of  the 
quesUon  of  constitutionality^  I  will  not  trouble  the  com- 
mittee with  ray  views  of  it.  I  will  attempt  to  show  that 
•  the  measure  proposed  by  the  bill,  if  amended,  is  expedi- 
ent, because  it  wul  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  proposed  national  road  is  part  of  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  This  system  has  been,  w  many  ;^ars, 
going  forward.  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cumberland  road.  It  is  twenty-four  years 
since  the  Government  appropriated  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  for  opening  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Georgia  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  the  river  Mis^snppi  to  the  Ohio; 
and  from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  to  Natcoez,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  ex- 
tend the  canal  of  Carondelet,  leading  from  Lake  Pontchai^ 
train  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  twelve  years  nnce  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated,  for  the  construction  of  the  Cum- 
berland road,  above  three  himdred  thousand  dollars.  By 
what  authority,  sir,  have  these  appropriations  been  made? 
They  were  appropriations  for  neither  militarv  roads  nor 
post  roads,  which  come  within  what  are  called  tiie  spe- 
cified powers  of  the  constitution.  No,  sir,  if  based  on 
any  power,  they  were  based  on  the  specified  power  dele- 
gated to  Coiig^ress  by  the  eighth  section  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion— ^the  power  "to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
And  now,  ur,  after  a  series  of  legislative  acts,  commenced 
twenty-four  years  since,  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  applied  without  any  regard  to 
principles  of  equal  distribution  among  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  is  this  system  to  stop  ?  The  system  can- 
not stop  here  without  great  injusdce  to  a  number  of  States 
in  thn  Union. 

By  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  during  the  present  ses^ 
sion  of  Conrress,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  ap- 
pears that,  for  purposes  of  education,  and  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals  within  and  leading  to  a  number  of 
Sutes  and  Territories^  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  24th  December,  1828,  the  following  appropria- 
tions have  been  made: 


To  Maine, 
To  New  York, 
To  Tennessee, 
To  Arkansas,     « 
To  Michigan,     - 
To  Flori<U, 
To  Ohio, 
To  lUinms, 
To  Indiana, 
To  Missouri, 
To  Missi«ij>pi,  - 


$9,500 

4,156 

254,000 

45,000 

45,000 

83,417 

2,527,404 

1,725,959 

1,513,161 

1,462,471 

600,667 


To  Alabama,      -  -  -  - 

To  Louisiana,     -  -  -  - 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations,  the 
Govemntent  has  been  authorized  to  aid,  by 
subscription,  tlie  following  works: 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal 
Oliio  and  Cliesapeake  do. 

Dismal  Swamp  do. 

Louisville  and  Portland         do. 
Cumberland  road  .  -  - 

Western  and  Southwestern  State  roads 


1,534,727 
1,166,361 


300,000 

10,000 

150,000 

90,000 

3,230,903 

76,959 

$13,838,886 


These  appropriations  have  been  in  lands  at  the  minimum 
price,  in  two  and  three  per  cent,  funds  and  in  money.  No 
part  of  thitf'sum,  it  appears,  has  been  applied  to  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  or  Massa- 
chusetts. A  number  of  other  States,  in  December,  1828, 
had  received  no  appropriations  for  similar  purposes.  Tha 
appropriations  for  Maine  and  New  York  are  mere  fractions. 

From  what  sources  have  the  appropriations  in  money 
been  derived?  In  1828,  the  revenue  accruing  on  t!ie  im- 
portation of  ^oods  in  the  States  through  which  it  is  pro- 
posed the  national  road  shall  be  constructed,  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  same  year,  the  reve- 
nue accruing  on  the  importation  of  goods  into  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States,  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars.  Admit  that  this  amount  of  duties 
which  is  pwd  into  the  treasury  is  paid  by  the  consumers, 
and  according  to  this  rule  tlie  people  of  New  York  and  ol 
the  New  En^and  States  pay  a  full  proportion  of  it.  Why 
should  they  not  share  an  equal  part  in  the  public  improve- 
ments constructed  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment? 

It  is  said  that  the  people  living  in  the  Atlantic  States 
have  received  their  portion  of  the  aid  of  Government,  in 
appropriations  for  the  erection  of  light-houses,  ,and  in  im- 
proving their  harbors.  But  there  are  facilities  for  com- 
merce, which  vastly  more  than  repay  their  cost  by  the  re- 
venue they  bring  uito  the  national  treasury.  If  the  Atlan- 
tic States  be  charged  with  these  improvements,  tlien  they 
ought  to  have  more  credit  for  the  duties  tiiey  collect:  Sir, 
in  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  extension  of  this  road  into  the 
Eastern  States,  1  have  no  direct  interest,  as  I  should  have 
in  case  it  waspi'oposed  to  extend  it  throueh  the  district  I 
represent.  It  extended  to  Boston,  it  wul  come  witliin 
about  ten  miles  of  that  district.  If  the  proposed  road  even 
crossed  a  navigable  river  running  throiigli  Plymouth  dis- 
trict, I  should  consider  it  of  no  tnfiing  value.  Wherever 
great  roads  cross  navigable  waters,  or  where  there  is  wa- 
ter power,  there  is  a  place  of  business.  In  those  places 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  industrious  inhabitants  are 
collected.  There  is  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  far- 
mer. There  is  employment  for  the  mechanic.  There  the 
value  of  Uie  land  rises  rapidly. 

The  national  road  proposed  by  this  bill,  if  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  wiu  do  sooiething  towards  equalizinfif 
this  system.  It  will  extend  some  benefits  of  internal  im- 
provement to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  this  coun- 
try, through  an  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  be- 
sides the  benefits  it  will  extend  by  an  increased  activity  of 
business  and  commerce,  from  the  points  on  the  numerous 
rivers  this  road  will  cross,  to  the  g^eat  marts  of  trade  and 
commerce  along  our  whole  coast,  from  North  to  South. 
This  plan  has  in  it  something  approaching  nearer  the  prin- 
ciple of  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  than  any  other 
that  has  appeared  under  the  name  of  internal  improvements. 

But  this  system  has  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  States, 
and  by  some  of  our '  statesmen,  entitled  to  great  respect. 
The  constitutionalihr  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  continue 
this  system,  I  consider  as  virtually  decided  by  the  public 
voice,  until  the  decision  shaH  be  reversed  by  a  direct  ap- 
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peal,  either  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  hold  that  it  is 
not  competent  for  either  the  eonstittited  authorities,  or 
the  people  of  any  individual  State,  to  decide  upon  this 
question. 

On  this  great  and  long  agitated  question,  the  will  of  the 
m^ority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
representatives^  has  been  repeatedly  and  most  decidedly 
*  expressed.  The  member*  or  this  House  are  not  represent- 
atives of  State  soverei^ties,  but  of  the  people  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States.  Th^  will  of  the  majority  in  this  House  I  con- 
sider in  no  other  light  than  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  in  any  department  of 
this  Government,  or  in  any  sense.  State  sovereignties  are 
represented,,  it  is  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This 
question  of  constitutional  power,  then,  has  been  repeated 
ly  decided  by  majorities  of  tlie  State  sovereignties.  When 
the  will  of  the  majority  has  been  fairly  and  fully  express- 
ed, I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  supporter  of  the  constitution^ 
and  by  all  the  principles  on  which  a  republic  or  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  predicated,  to  obey  tliat  wilL 
Any  otiier  course  would  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  anarchy, 
and  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  These,  in  my 
view,  are  principles  essential  to  the  safety  and  wel&re  of 
this  republic.  Whoever  may  embrace  or  abandon  them, 
I  sliali  not  abandon  them.  Opprobrious  names  will  not 
alienate  me  from  them.  Even  if  my  own  judgment  were 
against  tlie  proposed  measure,  as  unconstitutional,  when 
the  voice  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  my  country  has 
often,  and  through  a  succession  of  years,  declared  an  op- 
posite judgment^  would  it  become  me  pertinaciously  to  op- 
pose that  expres^on  of  the  pub  lie  will  f  Obedience  to  that 
will,  when  expressed  in  constitutional  forms,  becomes  a 
duty.  If,  against  the  decisions  of  Congress,  I  persever- 
ingly  oppose  my  own  wiU  or  judgment  as  an  inflexible  ar- 
biter, do  I  not  plainly  indicate  what  1  would  do  if  I  had 
power?  In  what  should  I  differ  from  a  despot?  Can  a 
representative  of  the  people,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
by  his  opposition  to  a  system  of  measures,  preclude  them 
from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  tluit  system,  to  which, 
by  the  will  of  the  majority,  they  are  entitled  ?  Surely,  in 
such  case,  he  stands  opposed  to  then*  participation  in  the 
general  welfare.  I  doubt  whether  the  people  will  long  be 
satisfied  with  a  system  that  allows  them  no  participation  in 
its  benefits. 

Will  thia  proposed  road  conduce  to  the  general  welfare? 
If  any  road  or  canal,  or  the  removal  of  any  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  be  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  road  will  be  so. 

The  fact  has  been  adverted  to,  and  is  too  important  to 
be  fiirgotten,  that  Prendents  Jefferson,  Madison^  Monroe, 
and  I  believe  all  our  Presidents  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  Congress 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals;  or,  incase  their  power 
was  doubted,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  one  point,  all  our  Presidents,  without 
exception,  have  agreed;  that  is,  that  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
If  they  had  apprehended  danger  to  individual  States,  or  to 
the  Upion,  from  such  a  system,  would  they  have  recom- 
mended it?  They  evidently  saw  no  dangerous  tendency 
to  consolidation.  They  saw  no  serious  objection  against 
confiding  to  the  General  Government  the  power  to  con- 
struct internal  improvements.  They  concurred  in  opinion, 
on  this  point,  witn  all  the  ablest  and  most  approved  writers 
on  political  economy.  Malthus  has  tlus  remark,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  England:  '<  That  if  all  the  roads  and 
canals  of  the  country  were  broken  up,  and  the  means  of 
distributing  its  produce  were  essentially  impeded,  the 
whole  value  of  the  product  would  (greatly  rail.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  ir  the  means  of  distributing  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  country  were  still  further  fa^tated,  and  it  the 
Vol..  VI.— 90 


adaptation  of  it  to  the  wants,  tastes,  and  powers  of  the 
consumers  were  more  complete  than  at  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
whole  produce  would  follow."  Thia  writer  further  add8» 
that  *' before  the  introduction  of  good  roads  and  canals 
in  England,  the  prices  of  produce  in  many  country  districts 
were  extremely  low,  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  pro* 
duce  in  the  London  markets.  After  the  means  of  distribu- 
tion were  facilitated,  the  price  of  country  produce,  and 
of  some^  sorts  of  London  produce  which  were  sent  into 
the  country  in  exchange  for  it,  rose,  and  rose  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  country  produce  fell  in  the  London  mar- 
kets; and  consequently  the  value  of  the  whole  produce^ 
or  the  supplies  of  London  and  the  country  together,  was 
greatly  increased;  and  while  encouragement  was  thus  given 
to  tlie  employment  of  a  greater  quantity  of  capital  by  the 
extension  of  demand,  the  temporary  rise  of  profits,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extension,  would  g^reatly  contribute  to  fiir- 
nish  the  additional  capital."    Page  321. 

It  must  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the  natural  effect  of 
such  improvements  would  be  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  produce,  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  property— -an 
effect  highly  favorable  to  those  classes  engaged  m  cailinp 
of  industry,  or  in  trade  and  commerce,  or  to  the  class  in 
debt.  It  is  clearly  beyond  dispute,  that  the  fall  of  the 
nominal  value  of  produce,  of  land,  and  all  property  intrade* 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  holders.  In  a  young  and  enter- 
prising nation,  this  class  of  citizens  is  of  course  numeroun. 
A  wise  Government  will  not  dimregard  the  interests  of  a 
class  so  important  to  the  welfare  or  the  whole,  whether  in 
peace  or  war.  Another  writer  on  political  economy,  (Hr. 
Say,)  than  wliom  there  is  no  better  authority  on  these  sub- 
jects, remarks  tlius: 

'*  But  alUiough  the  public  can  scarcely  be  itself  a  suc- 
cessful producer,  it  can  at  any  rate  give  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  individual  productive  energy,  by  well  plaimed, 
well  conducted,  and  well  supported  public  works,  parti- 
cularly roads,  canals,  and  harbors.  Facility  of  communi- 
cation assists  production,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
machinery  that  multiplies  manufactured  products  abridges 
the  labor  of  production.  It  is  a  means  of  furnishing  the 
same  product  at  less  expense,  which  has  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  raising  a  greater  product  with  the  same  expense. 
If  we  take  into  account  the,  immense  quantity  of  goods 
conveyed  upon  the  roads  of  a  rich  and  populous  empire, 
from  the  commonest  vegetables  brought  daily  to  market 
up  to  the  rarest  imported  luxuries  poured  into  its  harbors 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  thence  diffused  by  meana 
of  land  carnage  over  the  whole  face  of  the  territory,  we 
shall  readily  peroeive  the  inestimable  economy  of  good  roads 
in  the  charges  of  production.  The  saving  in  carriage 
amounts  to  tne  whole  value  ^e  article  has  derived  gratui- 
tously from  nature,  i^  without  gfood  roads,  it  could  not  be 
had  at  all.  Were  it  possible  to  transplant  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  plain  the  beautiful  forests  that  flourish  and 
rot  neglected  up<m  the  inaccessible  udes  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  the  value  of  these  forests  would  be  an  en- 
tirely new  creation  of  value  to  mankind,  a  clear  gain  of 
revenue  both  to  the  landholder  and  the  consumer  also.^ 
P.  207-8. 

The  same  author  adds  .the  foUowingt 

«Boads  and  canals  are  costly  public  wovkf,  even  in 
countries  where  they  are  under  jucUdous  and  economical 
management  Yet,  probably,  in  most  cases,  the  benefits 
they  afford  to  the  community  far  exceed  the  charges. 
Were  we  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  charge  of  car« 
riage  upon  all  the  articles  and  commodities  that  now  pass 
along  any  road  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  the  road  did  not 
exist,  and  compare  it  with  the  utmost  charge,  under  pre- 
sent ciroumstances,  the  whole  difference  uiat  would  ap- 
pear will  be  so  much  gain  to  the  consumers  of  all  those  a]> 
tides,  and  so  much  positive  and  dear  nett  profit  to  the 
community."  Vol.  u,  p.  329. 
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Since  the  ^neral  pe&ce  in  Europe,  %  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  ^is  country  have  been  suffering'  under  hea- ' 
vy  embamisnient,  in  consequence  of  having  contracted 
debts  when  the  nominal  value  of  all  property  was  at  a  high 
rate.  This  embarrassment  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
general  depression  of  the  nominal  value  of  property.  It 
has  borne  most  severely  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  who  have  a  few  facilities  to  obtain  a  mar- 
ket for  &eir  produce  to  pay  their  debts ^  and  of  course  they 
eease,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  purchasers  of  the  products 
of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  others.  Malthus  lays 
down  this  sound  proposition — ^that  '*  whenever  the  pro- 
duce of  a  country,  estimated  in  the  labor  which  it  will  com« 
mand,  ftdls  in  v«due,  it  is  evident  tliat  with  it  the  power 
and  will  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  labor  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  effect  we  demand  for  an  increase  of 
produce  must,  for  »  time,  be  checked.*'  P.  32. 

FacOities  for  transportation,  then,  are  facilities  for  pro- 
duction. What  gpves  to  the  g^eat  State  of  New  York,  and 
to  her.  city  of  that  name,  their  pre-eminejnce  in  tiiis  Union  ? 
Sir,  it  is  their  enterprise  by  means  of  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation they  have  created  and  extended — facilities  for 
mteroal  comroercew  Without  these,  their  external  com- 
merce would  rapidly  decline.  And,  sir,  I  hope  the  en- 
liglitened  delegation  from  that  State  will  not  oppose  the 
attempt  of  the  General  Government  to  do  for  the  Union 
what  she  has  so  wisely  and  successfully  done  for  herself. 
Much  as  she  has  done,  the  interior  of  that  State  would  be 
gpready  improved  by  more  good  roads,  and  the  vahie  of  her 
own  canals  would  be  augmented.  But  gentlemen  seem,  to 
be  alarmed  at  thb  proposed  exercise  of  power  by  the  Ge- 
neral Government,  as  tending  to  a  consolidation  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  Governments  into  one  sovereignty.  I 
nave  not  been  able  to  discover  this  tendency. 

But,  sir,  I  have  seen  cause  for  the  most  solemn  alarm  at 
the  apprehension  of  an  opposite  tendency — a  tendency  to 
insuboraination  and  disunion,  with  all  their  attendant  hor- 
rors. The  period  is  but  just  passed,  when  the  evident 
weakness  of  the  bonds  of  this  Union,  and  the  want  of  na- 
tional sympathy  and  national  character,  611ed  the  heai-ts  of 
the  most  devoted  and  intelligfent  friends  of  the  Union  with 
deep  consternation.  Had, the  period  of  trial  been  pro- 
longfed,  no  man  can  calculate  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences.  Now,  sir,  is  the  &vorable  time  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  the  Union,  by  interests  that  will  identify 
us  as  one  people;  that  each  citizen  in  either  extreme  of 
this  Union  may  feel  that  in  each  citizen  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme he  has  a  brother.  Will  the  construction  of  a  road 
encroach  upon  State  sovereignties:*  Will  they  contend 
for  the  exclusrve  right  to  promote  their  own  interests? 

The  power  of  the  General  Government  to  construct  a 
road  in  any  individual  State,  I  consider  as  not  necessarily 
a  supreme  power,  but  as  a  concurrent  power.  Hence  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  to  State  authorities.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  construct  roads  in  an  individual  State,  implies 
no  denial  of  power  to  that  State  to  construct  roads.  Much 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States, 
has  been  concurrent  legislation.  The  militia  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  of  the  several  States,  are  acts  of  con- 
current legislation.  By  concurrent  legislation  I  do  not 
mean  tliat  the  action  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  two  branches  Of  the 
same  Icg^islature*  The  power  I  speak  of  is,  the  power 
which  either  the  General  Government  or  a  State  Govern- 
ment may  exercise  without  encroaching  -upon  the  proper 
right  of  ^he  other.  It »  a  power  that  belongs  not  exclu- 
sively to  either.  If  the  distinguished  statesmen  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  who  have  received  the  ho- 
mage of  aU  hearts,  had  imagined  that  a  system  of  internal 
imp]*ovements  would  lead  to  consolidation,  or  to  an  undue 
ascendency  of  the  General  over  the  State  Governments, 
they  never  would  have  recomroepded  that  system. 

If  any  men  ever  lived  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  tjteir 


country,  this  meed  belongs  to  them.  Are  we  wiser  than 
they  were?  Are  we  more  patriotic?  Do -we  better  un- 
derstand the  policy  of  free  government  than  they  under- 
stood .it?  There  is  no  system  of  policy  that  the  General 
Government  can  ever  pursue,  witiiout  giving  offence  to 
some  parts  of  the  Union.  I  would  have  the  individual 
States  retain  and  exercise  every  particle  of  their  rightfiil 
power.  But,  sir,  1  maintain  that  allegiance  to  the  Union 
IS  essential  to  Uie  preservation  of  tiie  liberties  of  all  the  in- 
dividual States.  Mr.  Madison  remarks  on  this  principle 
of  paramount  power,  which  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  if  this  had  not  been 
adopted,  **  the  world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a 
system  of  government  founded  on  an  inversion  of  the  fun- 
(iamental  principles  of  all  government?  it  would  have  seen 
the  authority  or  the  whole  society  every  where  subordi- 
nate to  the  authority  of  the  parts;  it  would  have  seen  a 
monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
members."— /W.  No.  44,  p.  286. 

It  must  ever  be  painful  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  on 
such  occasions  as  tne  construction  of  a  roacl,  the  passage 
of  a  tariff  act,  or  even  of  a  law  declaring  war,  to  hear  the 
language  of  revolt  from  any  poi-tion  of  the  citizens.  The 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  forty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Federalist,  are  too  pertinent  antl  monitory  to  be 
omitted  here: 

"If  the  Union,  (he  says)  as  has  been  shown,  be  essen-. 
tial  to  the  securitj^  of  the  people  of  America  a^nst  fo- 
reign danger;  if  it  be  essential  tu  their  security  against  con- 
tentions and  wars  among  the  different  States;  if  it  be  es- 
sential to  guard  them  against  the  violent  and  oppressive 
factions  which  embitter  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  against 
those  military  estabfishments  which  must  gradually  poison 
its  very  fountain;  if,  in  a  word,  the  Union  be  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  is  it  not  prepos- 
terous to  urge  as  an  objection  to  a  Government,  without 
which  the  objects  of  the  Union  cannot  be  attained,  that 
such  a  Government  may  derogate  from  the  importance  of 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States? 

**  Was,  then,  the  American  revolution  effected,  was  the 
American  confederacy  formed,  was  the  precious  blood  of 
thousands  spilt,  and  the  hard  earned  substance  of  millions 
lavished — not  that  the  people  of  America  should  enjoy 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety;  but  ti>at  the  Governments  of 
tiie  individual  States,  that  particular  municipal  establish- 
ments,  might  enioy  a  certain  extent  of  power,  and- be  array- 
ed witii  certain  dignities  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  ?  We 
have  heard  of  the  impious  doctrine  in  ^he  old  world,  that 
the  people  were  made  for  kings,  not  kingsfor  the  people. 
Is  the  same  doctrine  to  be  revived  in  the  new,  in  another 
shape,  that  tlic  solid  happiness  of  the  people  is  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  views  of  political  institutions  of  a  different 
form  ?  It  is  too  early  for  politicians  to  presume  on  our  for- 
getting that  the  public  good,  the  real  welfaie  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  supreme  object  to  be  pursued,  and  that  no  fonn 
of  government  whatever  has  any  other  value  than  as  it  may 
be  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Were  the 
plan  of  the  convention  (that  formed  our  present  constitu- 
tion) adverse  to  the  public  happiness,  my  voice  would  be, 
reject  the  plan.  In  like  manner,  as  far  as  the  sovereignly 
of  the  States  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  voice  of  every  good  citizen  must  be,  let  the 
former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter." 

The  same  counsels  were  repeated  by  Uie  illustrious  and 
venerated  father  of  his  countiy,  in  the  parting  blessing  he 
pronounced  on  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  whatever  may  be  said  or  done  by 
political  aspirants  to  the  contiary,  the  people,  and  a  large 
majority  or  them,  too,  will  sustain  tiie  General  Govern- 
ment in  measures  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
They  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplatinK  that  either  they 
or  their  children  may  be  involved  in  strifes  between  State 
sovereignties,  or  in  civil  war  from  any  cause. 
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From  sofne  quarters  in  this  House,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  iDoney  to  construct  this  road  ought  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  treasury;  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  tariffy  to 
abolish  the  system  of  duties,  and  let  the  people  keep  their 
money  in  their  own  pockets.  By  such  a  course,  sir,  the 
Union  itself  would  soon  be  abandoned.  Instead  of  the 
present  burdens,  each  State,  if  she  would  have  commerce, 
must  maintain  her  own  navy.  If  she  would  guard  her 
rights,  she  must  support  her  own  armies.  The  great  States 
would  soon  conquer  the  small  States,  and  then  would  re- 
sult a  consolidation  of  most  fearful  character.  Would  it 
be  wise  to  abolish  the  revenue  system,  and  cut  off  the  re- 
sources  that  replenish  the  treasury }  Soon  would  our  navy 
be  reduced,  and  our  commerce  every  where  would  become 
the  prey  of  freebooters.  War,  or  disgrace  and  ruin,  must 
follow.  Sir,  if  the  duties  be  too  high,  let  them  be  reduced, 
but  let  not  the  General  Government  be  stripped  of  its  si- 
news to  save  a  little  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  he  took  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  abolishing  a  part  of  the  revenue. 
He  came  to  this  conclusion,  which  1  will  give  in  his  own 
words.  '^Patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  the  continu- 
ance-of  impost,  and  its  application  to  the  great  purposes  of 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  sucli  other  ob- 
jects of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to 
add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  federal  powers.*' 

1b  reviewing  the  history  of  this  Government  during 
nearly  half  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  the  principles 
and  measures  which  have  been  warmly  advocated  by  the 
vriseat  and  most  distinguished  of  its  founders,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  internal  improvements  is 
destined  to  go  forward,  and  that  fidelity  to  my  constituents, 
and  to  '*  the  general  wel&re,"  demands  my  efforts,  thoi^h 
humble,  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  itas  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  tiiis  ^stem  I  consider  the  people  of  thfe  United  States 
as  having  a  more  direct  and  important  interest  than  in  any 
othecthat-can  be  devised,  excepting  that  of  education, 
'V  hich  <ni^  cBTvy  its  benefits  to  ever>'  family  and  every  in- 
•  ividual. 

fs  there  any  thin^  of  imposing  splendor  in  the  plan  of 
?*  free  road,  extending  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles 
dirough  the  interior  of  this  country }  From  one  end  to 
the  other,  where  now  are  fens,  and  caverns,  and  forests, 
will  be  a  highway  lor  the  march  of  civilization,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  people;  an  extended  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  eye  of  the  paitriot  and  the  philanthropist,  bebu- 
tifuQy  «tttdded  with  flourishing  villages  and  towns.  To  a 
vast  nonberof  our  citizens  it  will  hold  up  new  encourage- 
mertU  and  new  means  to  tlurow  off  their  almost  hopeless 
embairassments,  new  encouragements  and  means  to  sup- 
port schools  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  their  youtn, 
and  in  numerous  ways  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  ttnd 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

Does  this  proposed  measure  threaten  to  the  country  an 
oppressive  burden.^  If  it  were  so,  I  would  not  advocate 
it.  This  road  may  cost  three,  or  even  six  millions  of  dol- 
Un,  Duriiig  a  number  of  years  past,  after  disbursing  the 
erdinaty  expi:nses  for  the  support  of  Government,  and  the 
appropriations,  a  balance  has  been  left  in  the  treasury  of 
more  than  three  miUlons  of  dollars,  and  amounting;  in  some 
instaneei^  to  more  tliaa  mx  millions  of  dolbrs.  The  duties 
on  aereralarticles  of  necessity  may  then  be  reduced,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  public  debt  wiB  have  been  discharged, 
and  the  revenue  wul  be  equal  to  all  probable  demands 
upon  the  Government.  In  a  few  ^ears  the  appropriations 
for  the  payment  of  military  pensions  must  almost  entirely 


Sir,  the  revenue,  amounting  to  twenty-six  ortwenty- 
e^t  millions  of  dollars^  is  drawn  from  the  people  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  from  the  rest  For  the  improvement 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  let  a  few  millions  go  back  to 


reward  their  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
road.  It  will  not  be  lost  to  the  country  nor  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  true  capital  of  a  country  consists  not  in  mo- 
ney, but  in  its  an)ount  of  productive  industry.  Good  roads 
are  of  more  value  to  the  country  than  money  in  either  the 
pockets  of  the  people  or  in  the  national  treasury.  Malthus 
justly  remarks,  that,  *«  amongst  abundance  of  other  causes 
of  the  misery  and  weakness  of  the  Countries  subjected  to 
the  Ottoman  dominion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  vast  quantity  of  capital  remaining  in  a 
state  of  inactivity."    Vol.  ii,  p.  87. 

Construct  this  national  road,  and,  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  our  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  interior  of  the 
countiy,  to  the  Mississippi,  there  will  soon  be  a  line  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  gp*eater  value  to  the  Union  than  would 
be  a  chain  of  mountains  of  the  richest  ore.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  con- 
tinues, let  there  be  branches  extended  from  this  road  into 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  By  a  policy  like  this,  the 
citizens  of  this  republic  may  be  more  firmly  attached  to 
their  Government,  and  better  satisfied  tiiat  its  designs  are 

"  lAXFiy  fliul  pure,  and  mtantjbr  general  gtpod." 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  is  alarmed 
at  the  cost  of  this  road.  If  the  road  be  extended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill,  it  will 
cost  three  millions  of  dollars.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee says  seven  millions.  The  truth  may  prove  to  be 
between  the  extremes. 

In  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of  January,  1830,  was  a  ba- 
lance of  rix  miHion  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty -«x  dc^Bars,  a  surplus  beyond  what 
the  service  of  that  year  required.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1829,  there  vtm  a  surplus  of  five  mUlion  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars not  required  for  the  service  of  that  year.  The  esti- 
mated balance  in  the  year  1830  falls  somewhat  below  five 
millions  of  dollars.  Tills,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  safe 
calculation.  The  amount  of  ti^e  public  debt  redeemable 
is  rapidly  ctiminishing.  The  amoimtpaid  in  1838  was  above 
twelve  millions  of  dolUrs.  Neariy  the  same  amount  of 
public  debt  was  paid  in  1829.  But  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  ihe  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  redeemable  is  rapidly  sinking.  The  amount  re- 
deenuft>lein  1830  is  set  at  eight  million  seventeen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars.  The  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  to  be  paid,  that  is,  to  fulfil  the  engagements  or  the 
Government, 

For  1831,  is  estimated  at  -  -    $7,705,960 

For  1832,  at  ....       8,413,479 

For  1833,  at  ....        3,313,247 

For  1834,  at  .  .  /  .       5,720,948 

Thus  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  as  re- 
deemable, would  leave  a  sum  sufficient  to  build,  ev^ry 
year,  a  road  such  as  this  bill  proposes.  But  those  sums 
stated  by  the  Secretary  wlH  not  discharge  the  whole  debt. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposesthe  sum  of  twelve 
millions  to  be  paid  annually.  This,  he  says,  will  complete 
"the  payment  of  the  whole  puMic  debt  within  the  year 
1834»  without  applying  the  bank  shares.''  Why,  then, 
this  idarm  fit  a  proposition  to  construct  a  road  that  wiH  cost' 
three,  or  even  six,  mjlfions  of  dollars > 

Another  olyection.  This  road  will  be  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Will  this  be  a  good  reason  agunst  the  measure } 
Every  measure  requiring  appropriations  is  contested.  It 
will  ever  be  so.  In  all  parts  of  our  country,  in  every  town 
and  district  where  there  are  roads,  there  are  controversies. 
And,  generally,  where  are  the  most  controversies,  there 
are  the  best  roads. 

The  oppontion  to  this  bill  has  been  powerful  and  inge- 
nious, but,  to  my  mind,  far  from  being  convincing.  I  liopa 
the  bill,  in  an  amended  form,  may  pass>-that  the  road  may 
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be  truly  national,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  republican  In  its 
character,  equalizing  and  extending  its  benefits  as  far  as 
practicabfe.  For  the  permanent  benefit  of  so  ^eat  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  in  my  judg- 
ment there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  money  of  the  trea- 
sury has  ever  been  better  applied.  In  no  instance  have 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  this  country,  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent, received  from  the  many  millions  paid  by  them  and 
expended,  benefits  so  substantial  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 
It  i&  on  this  ground,  and  for  reasons  I  liave  now  offered,  I 
support  it.  I  ask  only  that  it  may  have  a  national  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  that  it  may  have  something  of  the  propor- 
tions of  a  system  adapted  to  the  claims  of  tlie  country. 
For  appropriations  to  carry  forward  internal  improvements 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  other  than  the  eastern 
States,  I  have  uniformly  voted  since  I  have'had  the  honor 
of  a  seat  here.  For  the  part  of  the  Union  from  which  I 
come,  I  should  be  false  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  claim  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  system.  If  this  claim  be  not  allow- 
ed, I  shall  consider  myself  under  no  obligation  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  If  it  be  allowed,  I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to 
vote  for  it.  This  course  I  have  determined  on  for  myself, 
as  fair  and  consistent,  &nd  no  more  than  just  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  eastern  section  of  this  Union. 

Note  by  Mr,  A 

Mr.  P.  P.  Babbour  has  subjoined  to  his  speech  on  the 
proposed  national  road,  a  note,  containing  some  statements 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  New  York  canals,  and  of 
the  balance  against  them  in  expenses.  He  shows  that  the 
interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the  canals,  and  the  expenses 
for  superintendence,  repairs,  &c.  in  1826,  exceeded  the 
amount  of  revenue  accruing  from  them  in  tlie  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  seven  cents.  Is  it  inferrible  from  this  fact  that 
the  canals  are  unprofitable  to  the  State  of  New  York?  I 
put  this  question  to  the  gentleman  as  a  fair  one.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  gentleman  could  have  bad  any  other  object 
in  his  note,  than  to  lead  the  public  to  this  inference.  But 
is  this  inference  authorized  by  the  premises?  Would  the 
gentleman  deny  that,  by  the  facilities  created  by  the  canals, 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  products  of  the 
State  is  annually  transported  to  market?  It  may  be  confi- 
dently assertea  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  market 
actually  increase  to  an  almost  ineredible  degree  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  country.  If  the  question  rest  on  tlie  priociples 
of  loss  and  gain,  Uien  the  canals  are  profitable  to  the  State. 
They  give  a  spring  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  greatly 
augment  the  power  of  production.  This  to  any  people  is 
wealth,  and  the  procuring  cause  of  their  prosperity  and 
their  happiness.  On  what  principle  are  county  or  State 
roads  constructed?  Are  they  constructed  for  purposes  of 
public  revenue?  Surfly  not.  In  towns  or  counties  all  the 
citizens  are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  makinr  and  repairing 
one  or  more  principal  roads  pas^ng  througn  them.  The 
principal  road  docs  not  go  by  every  man's  dwelling;  but 
all  are  taxed  for  roads,  which  some  of  tlie  citizens  seldom 
or  never  pass.  By  a  good  road  through  the  centre  of  a 
town  or  county,  the  value  of  every  estate  in  that  town  or 
county  is  augmented.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  all  the  citizens  in  a  town,  county,  or  State, 
should  derive  equal  advantages  from  the  principal  roads. 
To  resist  the  construction  of  roads  because  the  facilities 
afforded  by  tliem  would  be  unequal,  would  be  entirely 
preposterous.  Would  the  author  of  tlie  note  insist  that 
appropriations  ought  not  to  be  made  except  for  purposes 
of  revenue?  This  doctrine  would  abolish,  not  only  our 
roads  and  canals,  whether  constructed  by  towns  or  States, 
but  the  whole  system  of  public  schools  and  colleges 
wherever  they  exist.  They  yield  no  revenue  into  the  trea- 
sury; but  they  yield  that  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
to  communities — intelli^nce,  the  blessings  of  ciWlization, 
Uie  thousand  varied  dehghts  of  social  intercourse.    If  the 


value  of  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  a 
republic  consists  in  every  citizen's  keeping  his  dollars  and 
cents  ia  his  own  pocket,  whilst  those  around  him  are  iltite* 
rate,  idle,  and  denied  the  facilities  for  convenient  inter- 
course, a  republic  bas  no  charms  for  my  mind.  The  cha^ 
racter  of  a  people  under  its  influence  must  nnk  into  a  state 
of  imbecility  and  degradation.  In  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, good  roads  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  obtained,  unless 
the  General  Government  constructs  them,  or  they  are  con- 
structed by  what  are  called  private  corporations,  with 
power  to  tax  every  passenger.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
friends  of  liberty  ta  consider  well  the  probable  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  placing  the  great  reads  of 
thi$  country  under  the  control  of  such  oorporatioas.  The 
gentleman  from  Yirgfinia  mig^t  be  pointed  to  a  bridge 
corporation,  tlut,  on  the  ground  of  its  pretended  vested 
rights,  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  pubfic»  have 
wrung  from  a  great  and  enterprising  community  a  vast 
amount  of  tlieir  hard  earnings.  This  was  the  neceasarjr 
consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public  authori- 
ty to  make  provision  at  the  public  expense  for  facilities  de- 
manded for  tlie  convenience  of  that  community.  There 
is  no  portion  of  a  community  exposed  to  suffer  more  thao 
the  agricultural,  by  tlie  want  of  facilities  to  transport  their 
produce  to  market.  Why  is  corn  worth  only  from  twelve 
and  a  half  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  and  at  tlie  same  moment  worth  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  in  Boston?  The  want  of  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  accounts  for  this  difference  of 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  This  is  an  il- 
lustration which,  with  many  others,  puts  to  a  severe  test 
the  notions  of  political  economy  advanced  by  the  veiy  able 
and  eloquent  member  from  Virginia  in  his  speech  against 
the  proposed  national  road. 

Mr.  CROCKETT,  of  Tennessee,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  road  should  run  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  \n  a  direct  route,  to  Memphis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  the  western  district  of  Tennessee. 

In  support  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  CROCKEl  T  said,  be 
was  truly  sorry,  under  existing  circumstances^  to  trouble 
the  committee  with  any  rema»s  upon  the  subject,  espe- 
cially as  a  considerable  portion  of^  tiihe  had  already  been 
consumed  by  the  Representatives  from  his  State,  no  less 
than  four  gentlemen  from  Tennessee  having  addressed  the 
committee,  [Messrs.  Blaib,  Isagiu,  Poi«K,and  STAHDurs^a] 
all  of  whom  [said  Mr.  C]  are  much  better  quaUfied  to 
give  light  on  this  subject  than  myself. 

When  [he  continued]  I  consider  the  few  c^portunities 
which  I  have  had  to  obtain  infonnation  on  this  important 
topic,  I  shrink  at  the  idea'  of  addresmng  so  intelligent  e 
body  as  this,  upon  matters  relating  to  it.  My  lips  would 
be  sealed  in  silence,  were  I  not  fully  convinced  that  there 
has  been,  in  some  instances,  a  partial  and  improper  legis- 
lation resorted  to  durin^^  the  present  session.  1  was  elected 
from  the  western  district  of  Tennessee,  after  declaring 
myself  a  friend  to  this  measure^  and  I  came  here  quke  hot 
for  the  road — ^yes,  the  fever  was  upon  me;  but  I  confess  I 
am  getting  cjuite  cool  on  the  subject  of  expending  money 
for  the  gratification  of  certain  gentlemen  who  happen  to 
have  different  views  from  those  I  entertain.  Let  us  in- 
quire where  this  money  comes  from.  It  will  be  found 
tliat  even  our  poor  citiaenB.have  to  contribute  towards  tiie 
supply.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  I  first  found  my  way  to 
this  House;  I  pledged  myself  to  the  good  people  who  sent 
me  here,  that  I  would  oppose  certain  tariff  measures,  and 
strive  to  remove  the  duties  upon  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  articles,  which  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  are, 
from  necessity  compelled  to  consume.  The  duties  on 
these  articles  are  felt  to  be  oppressive  by  my  fellow-ctti- 
zens;  and,  as  long  as  I  can  raise  my  vmce,  I  will  oppose 
the  odious  system  which  sanctions  them. 

Those  who  sustain  the  Qovemment,  and  furnish  the 
means,  have,  by  the  illiberslity  ef  their  senrsnta,  been 
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kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  s6me  of  their  suf- 
ferings. These  senrahts,  after  the  people  entrust  them 
with  their  confidence,  too  often  forget  the  interest  of  their 
employers,  apd  are  led  away  h^  some  designing  gentlemen, 
who,  to  gratify  some  wild  notion^  are  almost  willing  to  en- 
slave the  poorer  class  at  least.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
called  self-taught  men;  hy  the  kindness  of  my  neigfhbors, 
md  some  exertion  of  my  own,  I  have  been  raised  (rom 
obacarity  without  an  education.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  address  the  committee  in  the  language  of  a  farmer, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  understood.  I  do  not  mean  to  op- 
pose internal  improvements — my  votes  on  that  subject  will 
show  that  I  am  an  internal  improvement  man,  though  I 
cannot  go,  as  the  Kentuckian  says,  *<  the  whole  bog." 
I  will  only  go  as  &r  as  the  situation  of  the  country  will 
admit,  so  far  as  not  to -oppress.  I  will  not  say  that  I  will 
Tote  against  the  bill  under  all  circumstances,  yet,  at  this 
moment,  I  consider  it  a  wild  notion  to  cany  the  road  to 
tfie  extent  contemplated,  from  Buffalo  to  this  city,  and 
from  this  to  New  Orleans.  Adopt  my  amendment,  and  you 
will  shorten  the  distance  five  hundred  miles,  which  will  save, 
in  the  outset,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifly  thou- 
ttiid  dollars  to  the  country.  Is  not  tliis  Worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  ?  Besides,  it  would,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  useless  to  open  the  road  as  contemplated  by  the 
biU.  1  recollect  there  was  a  road  opened  by  the  army, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  Muscle  diioals,  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  thence  to  New 
Orieans,  and  now  it  is  grown  up,  except  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  miles,  so  that  it  is  impassable;  this  is 
according  to  information  I  have  received  from  gentlemen 
who  are  acqu^nted  with  the  road. 

From  East  Tennessee  to  New  Orlcfans  it  must  be  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  miles;  from  that  place*  to  Mem- 
phis, I  mean  from  where  the  road  would  pass,  between 
two  and  three  hundred.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  Situation  of  East  Tennessee,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it 
would  be  of  gpreat  use  to  make  a  good  road  from  Memphis 
to  this  city.  The  contemplated  road  is  to  commence  at 
Buffalo,  come  to  this  city,  and  fp  thence  to  New  Orleans. 
But  suppose  we  should  say  it  were  best  to  begin  at 
Memphis^  and  come  to  this  place?  Will  this  be  opposed? 
Win  the  rule  not  work  both  ways?  If  not,  it  is  a  bad  con- 
cern. I  am  astonished  that  certain  of  our  eastern  friends 
have  become  so  kind  to  us.  They  are  quite  willing  to  aid 
in  distributing  a  portion  of  the  national  funds  among  us  of 
the  West.  This  was  not  so  once.  And,  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, their  present  kindness  is  merely  a  bait  to  cover  the 
book  which  is  intended  to  haul  in  the  western  and  south- 
em  people;  and  when  we  are  hooked  over  the  barb,  we 
will  have  to  yield.  Their  policy  reminds  me  of  a  certain 
man  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who,  having  caught  a  racoon, 
placed  it  in  a  bag,  and,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home,  he  met 
a  neighbor^  who  was  anxious  to  know  what  he  had  in  his 
bag.  He  was  told  to  put  his  hand  in  and  feel,  and  in  doinf^ 
so  he  was  bit  through  the  fingers;  he  then  asked  what  it 
was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  a  bite.  I  fear  that  our 
good  eastern  fnehds  have  a  hook  and  a  bite  for  us;  and,  if 
we  are  cmce  fiutened,  it  will  close  the  concern.  We  may 
then  despair  of  paying  the  national  debt ;  we  may  bid  farewell 
to  all  other  internal  improvements;  and,  finally,  we  may 
bid  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  ever  reducing  duties  on  any 
thing.  This  is  honestly  my  opinion;  and  again  I  say,  1 
cannot  consent  to  "  go  the  whole  hog."  But  I  will  go  as 
fio-  as  Memphis.  There  let  this  great  road  strike  the  Mis- 
aiasppi,  where  the  steamboats  are  pasahg  every  hoiir  in 
the  day  and  nij^ht;  where  you  can  board  a  steamboat,  and, 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  go  to  New  Orleans  and  back; 
where  there  is  no  obstruction  at  any  time  of  the  year.  1 
would  thank  any  man  to  show  this  committee  the  use 
of  a  road  which  will  run  parallel  with  the  Missismppi  for 
five  or  «z  hundred  miles.  Will  any  man  say  that  the  road 
would  be  preferred  to  the  river  either  for  transportation 


or  travelling?  No,  nr.  Then,  is  not  your  project  useless, 
and  will  it  not  prove  an  improper  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  to  attempt  to  carry  the  road  beyond  Memphis? 
New  Orleans  has  local  advantages  which  nothing  can  take 
from  her;  it  cannot  injure  her  to  have  the  road  terminate 
at  Memphis;  and  if  the  road  should  so  terminate,  it  would 
be  on  the  direct  route  from  this  city  to  the  province  of 
Texas,  which  I  hope  will  one  day  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  at  no  great  distaQce  of  time.  ' 

These  considerations,  I  think,  are  entitled  to  the  notice 
of  the  committee.  If  we  must  burden  the  people  by  a 
great  expenditure,  let  us  endeavor  to  do  it  with  a  view  to 
the  general  good  of  the  country.  As  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  every  man  must  know  that  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  can  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  meet  any  enemy  who  may  have  the  audacity  or  vani- 
ty to  attack  our  western  frontiers  or  New  Orleans— 
that  noted  battle  ground,  where,  a  few  years  nnce, 
we  made  the  most-  powerful  enemy  on  earth  tremble^ 
where  tiie  proud  troops  of  England,  headed  by  their 
haughty  Lord  Packenham,  so  soon  became  tired  of  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  brave  little  band.  We 
are  at  present  much  stronger  than  during  the  last  war;  and 
if  we  desire  to  transport  an  anny  to  New  Orleans,  or  any 
thing  else,  nature  has  furnished  us  with  the  best  road  in 
the  \lrorld,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  once  expe- 
rienced. Should  it  ever  happen  that  your  brave  soldiers, 
who  fought  so  gaUantiy  at  Bladensburg,  should  be  called 
on  to  render  us  assistance,  I  should  be  in  &vor  of  their 
taking  a  water  passage  at  Memphis;  a  ride  on  the  water, 
and  a  pleasant  nap  or  two,  migut  recruit  their  strength^ 
and  sustain  their  natural  bravery.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
those  heroes  will  ever  be  called  on  to  protect  us;  if  there 
is  a  call,  it  will  be  on  the  other  side;  and  it  is  now  to  be 
regretted  that  you  had  not  been  aided  here  by  a  few  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  boys,  in  your  brave  exertions  to  pre* 
vent  the  disgraceful  burning  of  the  capitol. 

In  thej  district  which  I  represent,  there  are  eighteen, 
counties,  in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  not  a  spot  of 
ground  twenty-five  miles  from  a  navigable  stream;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  see  the  public  money 
expended  in  clearing  out  those  rivers,  than  in  opening 
roads.  By  the  bill,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile  is  to 
be  expended.  This,  1  fear,  would  be  but  an  entering 
wedge.  But  we  will  suppose  the  road  to  be  fifleen  hun- 
dred miles  in  leng^i;  at  this  rate  it  would  cost  two  million 
two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars.  But  I  believe  the 
distance  to  be  farther  than  gentlemen  have  calculated,  and 
the  expense  will  be  gfreater. 

There  is  another  objection  to  carrying  the  road  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  the  bill.  I  think  many  gendemen 
have  a  very  erroneous  idea  about  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  mean  to  make  the  road^  they,  po'- 
haps,  do  not  know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will 
pass  through  a  low,  fiat,  and  marshy  country^  entirely  des- 
titute of  rock,  gravel,  or  stone.  These  low  grounds  are, 
in  many  instances,  a  perfect  swamp;  and  I  cannot  be  con- 
vinced, by  any  gentleman,  that  a  mud  road  can  be  of  any 
use  after  it  is  made.  Gentlemen  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  think  the  country  bordering  on  the  Misnssippi  to  be 
like  this.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  were  to  have  the  road 
thrown  up  as  contemplated  by  the  bill,  it  would  be  im- 
passable the  whole  of  the  winter  season;  neither  wagons 
nor  horses  could  travel  on  it  dimng  the  time  when  it  would 
be  most  wanted.  If  an  attack  is  made  on  New  Orleans,  it 
will  be  in  the  winter,  because  troops,  on  account  of  liabili- 
ty to  sickne^  will  not  be  takefn  there  during  the  summer; 
and  in  the  winter  your  road  would  be  of  no  use.  The  Mis- 
sissippi gives  to  New  Orleans  the  advantage  over  any  other 
point  on  the  continent,  so  far  as  regards  the  facility  with 
which  she  can  be  furnished  with  a  ibrce  and  the  materials 
of  war.  At  a  few  days'  notice,  a  sufficient  force  can  be 
collected  at  that  plaoe,  to  contend  with  any  foei  but  I  do 
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not  expect  that  we  shall  evei*  again  be  called  on  to  defend 
that  point. 

1  am  reniinded  that  I  have,  in  several  of  my  speeches  to 
my  constituents,  pven  it  as  my  opinion  that  General  Jack*- 
son  would  diminish  the  national  debt  faster  than  any  Pre- 
sident who  has  preceded  him.  I  woiild  be  pleased  to  see 
him  effect  what  I  have  anticipated;  and  1  think  it  would 
be  equally  pleasing*  to  the  country  at  large.  Wp  boast  of 
otir  freedom;  let  us  also  place  ourselves  in  a  state  in  which 
we  can  boast  of  our  unembarrassed  ntuation.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  willing  to  give  the  present  administra- 
tion a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  all  the  public  debts,  if  pos- 
nble,  during  its  existence.  I  wish  not  to  embarrass  it  by 
creating  large  public  expenditures — ^let  it  have  a  chance 
to  do  its  best.  I  heard  a  few  days  since  on  this  fltxir,  that 
we  were  about  to  bankrupt  the  nation  by  bestowing  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  funds  upon  the  remaining  few  of  that 
glorious  band  of  revolutionary  wortliies,  whose  blood  and 
toil  ha%'e  purchased  for  us  our  boasted  liberties;  who  have 
been  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  so  long,  that  but 
a  meagre  group  remain — ^the  rest  having  tottered  to  their 
graves.  If  we  wait  a  Kttle  longer,  the  Tew  lefl  will  also 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  our  slow  charity.  Yet  gentlemen 
wiU  talk  of  bankruptinjg  the  nation,  when  these  aged  he- 
roes, who  gained  our  independence,  extend  their  hands; 
and  still  find  excuses  for  large  expencUtures,  the  expedien- 
cy of  which  is  doubtful.  My  rote  will  alwajrs  be  given  fop 
the  aid  of  our  revolutionary  heroes,  in  preference  to  your 
Buffalo  road,  or  any  other  road. 

To  be  honest,  I  must  lay  tlus  matter  before  the  people 
in  a  plain  manner.  I  must  say  that  there  is  but  one  reason 
by  which  I  could  justify  myself  for  voting  for  the '  bill.  It 
is  this:  I  discover  a  determination  to  squander  the  public 
ftwds  in  some  vray;  and,  therefore,  I  should  stnve  to 
«*come  in  for  snacks."  There  is  a  bill  on  your  table 
which  will  take  from  your  treasury  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  erectinj^  light-houses,  and  making  sur- 
veys along  the  seaboard.  Some  money,  certainly,  ought 
to  be  distributed  to  the  West;  and,  to  effect  this,  I  must 
vote  for  .the  road  bill.  I  have  seen  three  attempts  made, 
during  tikis  session,  to  reduce  duties,  and  all  to  no  effect. 
If.  then,  high  duties  are  to  be  kept  up,  should  I  not  try  to 
extend  a  portion  of  their  avails  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
who  have  to  pay  their  proportion?  I  wquld  much  rather, 
however,  let  the  people  keep  the  money  in  their  own 
pockets,  than  to  have  it  expended  in  paying  high  salaries 
to  the  men  who  gather  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
in  paying  ourselves  high  wag^s  ibr  squandering  it  to  the 
four  winds.  These  are  evils  which  should  be  remedied;  a 
host  of  those  who  subsist  on  treasury  pap  should  be  dis- 
missed, or  their  wajpes  lessened;  and  much  of  the-money 
which  is  now  required  for  our  various  appropriations, 
should  be  lefl  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  This  doctritie 
will  suit  our  western  and  southern  people,  but  it  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  some  eastern  gentlemen,  who  are  so 
anuous  to  encourage  manufikctures  of  all  kinds  at  any 
s^prifice.  It  is  my  nrm  belief  that  our  eastern  brethren 
wish  to  place  us  m  the  South  and  West  in  such  ad^emma, 
that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  keep  up  the  duties  to  their 
highest  extent  They  well  know  that,  if  we^commence  this 
work,  fifly  millions  of  dollars  will  be  asked  to  complete  it. 
If  we  but  once  commence,  they  will  have  us  bound  to  main- 
tain a  high  tariff  for  many  years;  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  should  finally  be  obliged  to  resort  to  a  system 
of  direct  taxation.  This  will  be  a  tough  morsel  for  the 
people  in  my  part  of  the  country  to  swallow.  1  hope  never 
to  see  it  offered  to  them-^butl  confess  I  am  getting  some- 
what alarmed. 

I  came  here  as  much  authorized  to  vote  for  this  measure 
aa  any  man  in  Congress.  I  had  expressed  my  willingness 
to  support  the  measure  to  all  my  constituents;  but  its  ex- 
pediency, at  this  time,  I  must  confess,  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely doubtful.    1  do  not  heutate  at  all  on  account  of 


scruples  as  to  the  rightful  power  of  Congreaa  -having 
always  voted  for  internal  improvements— 4Jid  I  will  even 
support  this  bill  if  you  will  adopt  my  amendment,  and  car- 
ry the  road  direct  to  Mfemphis.  By  this,  Memphis  would 
soon  become  an  important  point;  and  certainly  the  other 
route  can  be  of  no  essential  benefit  to  New  Orleans,  that  I 
can  discover. 

I  Jiave  endeavored  to  be  candid  in  giving  my  views  on 
the  subject.  I  thought  it  rig^t  to  give  a  &t  statement  of 
facts.  -Oentiemen  may  now  think  that  I  am  pledged  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  but  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  repeat,  that  I  will  vote  for  the  biU  with  my  amendment. 
And  if  you  wifi  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  have  directed  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  here,  to  ask  the  Government  to  subscribe 
half  a  million  of  dollars  to  make  a  turnpike  road  from  the 
Virginia  line  to  Memphis,  and  that  the  road  contemplated 
in  the  bill,  if  carried  to  Memphis,  will  supersede  the  one 
which  the  Tennessee  Legislature  has  in  view,  I  think  you 
will  see  the  importance  or  the  amendment,  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, will  secure  my  support  of  the  bill;  but  no  considera- 
tion will  induce  me  to  vote  for  the  southeryi  route. 

With  these  views  I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  I  return  my  thanks  for  their  polite  at- 
tention. 

Mr.'  CHILTON  gave  his  reasons  against  the  measure, 
although  friendly  to  the  system  of  internal  improvement. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  COKE,  CAB- 
SON,  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  SPEIGHT,  PETTIS,  and 
BARRINGER;  but,  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
question. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  progress. 


WXDKXBDAT,  MlKCB  31,  1830. 

PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  t>onsideration  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE: 

**  Reaohedy  That  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  providing  that  whenever  the 
first  session  of  Congress  shall  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  day  from  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  ssud  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days;  and  that  whenever  the  second  session  of  CongrieaB 
shall  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  ninety  days,  the 
pay  of  the  members  shaU  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per 
day  from  and  after  the  termination  of  the  sud  ninety  days. " 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  EVERETT 
to  amend,  by  striking  out  the  whole  resolution  after  the 
word  Resolved,  and  inserting  tiie  following  words: 

•'  Tliat  provision  ought  to  be  made,  by  law,  that  the 
first  aesoon  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to  the  15th  day- 
of  April;  and  thai  the  second  session  of  Congress  shsil 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  except  when 
otherwise  provided  bv  law." 

Mr.  SMYTH,  of  Virginia,  spoke  at  sotfke  length,  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution.  He  sud  the  object  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  who  had  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, seemed  to  him  to  be  the  application  of  a  forfeKiure 
of  the  pav  of  members  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the 
length  or  the  session  of  Congress.  It  also  contemplated 
an  indirect  reduction  of  the  per  diem  allowance  of  mem- 
bers. He  confidentiy  believed  it  was  no  part  of  the  nolicy 
of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  McDviris)  to  seek  popularity  by 
his  proposition;  but  he  believed  him  mistaken  in  relation 
to  the  effect  which  Avould  result  from  its  adoption.  He 
believed  its  effect  would  be  to  leave  the  business  of  leg^s* 
lation,  or  throw  it  into  the  bands  of  less  competent  incum- 
bents. It  went  upon  the  hypothesis  that  one  hundred 
days  were  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  bun- 
ness.  To  this  he  could  not  a^e;  itsadmisnon  would  be  to 
pass  condenmation  upon  theu-  predecessors.    The  last  five 
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Ksnona  of  Congress  had  avenged  one  hundred  and  flozty 
fCTen  days;  and  all  experience  proved  that  one  hundred  and 
leventy  days,  per  lesaon,  were  necessary.  It  should  be 
considered  that  the  business  of  Congress  was  continually 
increaang,  on  account  of  the  great  national  questions 
ariaii^  before  them — the  pension  system,  the  internal  im- 
provement system,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  said,  he  did  not  believe  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
people  that  their  representatives  should  legislate  for  them 
without  pay  alter  they  have  been  in  session  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  should  they  find  it  necessary  to  remain 
longer.  He  ako  contended  that,  should  this  proposition 
be  adopted*  the  members  in  ordinary  circumstances,  who 
represented  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  tH^  own  interest,  to  go  home  as  soon 
as  their  pay  was  reduced;  and  there  would  consequently 
be  none  but  the  aristocracy  left  to  do  the  business  of  legis- 
lation. He  held  it  bad  policy  to  render  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  all  dependant  by  a  curtailment  of  their 
pay.  It  drove  them  to  seek  reliefin  Executive  patronage*, 
and  he  could  refer  to  hundreds  who  had  gone  into  post 
offices,  Indian  agencies,  &c. ;  and  he  deemed  this  an  evi- 
dence that  they  were  insufficiently  provided  for.  Mr.  S. 
nid,  if  the  pay  of  other  officers  of  Government  were  re- 
duced in  the  same  ratio,  he  would  consent  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  members  to  six  dollars  a  day;  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  S.  tiien  went  into  an  examination  of  the  business 
which  has  been  done  this  session,  in  comparison  with  that 
transacted  during  former  sessions.  He  concluded  by  re- 
marking that  he  believed  the  only  remedy  forthe  evil  com- 
plained of,  was  to  be  found  in  short  speeches  and  long 
days'  sessions;  and  he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, providing  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
a  motion  to  adjourn  should  not  be  in  order  until  half  past 
four  o'clock. 

This  proposition,  involving  an  amendment  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  consequently  requiring  to  be  laid  one  day 
on  the  table,  was  decided  by  the  Speaker  not  to  be  in  oi*der. 

Mr.  SPKIGU'r  said,  he  had  hoped  tliat,  when  this 
subject  was  first  brought  forward  by  tlie  gentleman  firom 
Sonth  Carolina,  [Mr.  HcDvpvii]  it  would  hav<^  met  with 
little  or  no  objection.  He  thoiigtit  the  evil  complained  of 
was  one  obviously  plain  to  the  view  of  any  person;  and, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  if  gentleman  in  this  House  were 
disposed  to  shut  them  up,  and  refuse  to  apply  the  remedy, 
the  people  of  the  country  would  not  long  submit  to  the 
impositions  that  were  practised  ou  them.  Mr.  S.  said,  he 
had  scarcely  heard  a  single  gentleman  open  his  mouth  in 
this  debate,  who  had  not  conceded  the  point  that  much 
time  was  unnecessaiily  consumed  hef e  in  legislation.  Yet, 
when  a  remedy  is  proposed,  tliere  is  such  an  apparent 
senntiveness  maniferted,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  even  acting  on  the  subject,  much  more  of  effecting 
any  thing  like  a  remedy.  Sir,,  the  further  this  debate  has 
progressed,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced  there  is  not 
the  least  shadow  of  hope  of  effecting  any  thing  like  re- 
trenchment in  this  House.  We  hear  it  resounded  from  all 
sides,  that  the  effect  of  this  resolution  will  be  to  cast  an 
imputation  on  our  own  conduct.  That  it  is  impliedly  say- 
ing, we  do  not  render  an  equivalent  for  the  time  we  con- 
sume here  in  legidation.  Sir,  I  care  not  what  the  impu- 
tation might  be,  I  am  convinced  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  stop  the  prog^ress  of  an  evil  which,  in  its  tendency, 
threatens  evils  of^no  ordinary  magnitude. 

He  would  repeat  again,  that  he  cared  not  what  might 
be  the  effect  it  might  have  on  public  opinion;  he  asserted 
nmch  unnecessfiy  time  was  consumed  here.  Our  sessions 
are  too  long;  and,  sir,  without  intending  to  cast  imputation 
on  the  character  of  any  gentleman,  my  own  opinion  is,  if 
our  wages  were  curtuled,  it  would  shorten  tlie  sessions. 
Sir,  do  you  confine  Congress  within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
and  three  months  in  each  year  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  legislation  of  this  country^    Pass  a  law  commensurate 


with  this  resolution,  let  it  become  the  law  of  the  land  that 
the  first  session  of  each  Confess  shall  be  limited  to  four 
montlis,  and  beyond  which  the  pay  of  members  shall  not 
exceed  two  dollars  per  day;  and,  sir,  my  impression  is,  there 
would  not  be  many  days  coiisumed  after  the  four  months 
expired.  Considerable  pains  fsaid  Mr.  S.]  has  been  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  opp<>sed  to  this  resolution,  to  show 
that  the  present  session  will  not  exceed  those  heretofore, 
on  account  of  time  and  expense.  We  have  been  told  that 
eveiy  long  session  has  lasted  five  months;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  this  ipust  do  so  too.  This,  sir,  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  I  am  for  the  new  order  of  things.  Si^t  **  old 
things  are  to  b^  done  a^ay,  and  all  things  are  to  become 
new."  These  are  the  hallowed  days  of  <*  retrenchment  and 
reform;"  and,  for  the  very  reasons  which  gentlemen  opposte 
the  resolution,  he  would  support  it.  The  people  expect 
at  our  hands  a  correction  of  all  those  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  Government;  and  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  there  was  none -which  they  were  more  disposed  to 
work  at,  than  the  one  now  complained  of.  Sir,  if  this 
abuse  of  trust — ^this  profligate  waste  of  public  money,  has 
existed  coeval  with  the  formation  of  this  Government,  it 
is  high  time  the  evil  was  arrested;  "now  is  the  accepted 
time,  and  day  of  salvation."  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that 
the  laborer  should  be  made  to  render  an  equivalent  for  his 
hire.  He  did  not  mean  to  impugfn  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  preceded  him,  but  he  would  say,  if  he  were 
to  judge  of  the  pAst  by  the  present,  abuses  had  existed.  We 
Mr,  commenced  our  session  On  the  7th  day  of  December; 
almost  four  months  have  elapsed,  and  what  have  we  done? 
If  there  is  a  bill  which  has  been  passed  of  a  public  nature, 
save  a  few  appropriations,  they  have  escaped  my  me- 
mory. And,  sir,  how  many  private  ones  have  we  passed? 
Some  forty  or  fifty;  and  here,  sir,  is  our  indefatigable  ex- 
ertion which  gentlemen  boast  of.  Sir,  I  will  state  one 
fact  which,  in  my  opinion,  carries  condemnation  with  it. 
During  the  first  month,  and  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, we  met  at  twelve,  and  adjourned  between  two  and 
tliree  o'clock,  and,  every  week,  adjotirn  over  fromTIiurs- 
day  till  Monday.  Two  months,  sir,  of  the  first  of  this 
session  were  spent  without  doing  any  thing  but  undergoing 
the  mere  formalities  of  meeting  and  adjourning.  These 
are  some  of  the  evils  wliich  the  gentleman  from  Soutli 
Carolina  proposes  to  remedy.  And  yet  we  are  gravely 
told  by  gentlemen,  that  to  pass  this  resolution  would 
imply  censure  on  our  own  conduct.  Sir,  for  one,  I  am 
willing  to  risk  it.  If  public  servants  fail  to  do  their  mas- 
ter's will,  they  deserve  punishment.  He  wondered  that 
gentlemen,  in  the  scope  of  tlieir  extraordinary  imagina- 
tionsi  had  not  thought  of  another  censure,  the  fatal  and 
pernicious  consequences  of  ^'hich,  in  his  opinion,  were  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  one  before  mentioned.  It  is 
this,  there  is  an  old  adage,  which  said,  "touch  a  galled 
horse,  and  he  will  flinch."  Now,  sir,  [said  he]  what  will 
be  the  imaginations  of  our  constituents,  when  they  ccme 
to  hear  that  there  is  so  much  sensitiveness  exercised  about 
reducing  the  pay  of  members?  Why,  sir,  they  will  sup- 
pose, that,  indeed,  with  us,  the  prublic  good  is  a  matter  but 
of  secondary  consideration;  and  the  opinion  will  at  least 
be  as  national  to  suppose  that  we  came  here  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  as  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  im- 
plies a  censure  on  our  conduct.  Sir,  it  is  true  as  gospel, 
that  none  under  heaven  are  so  apt  to  feel  the  lash  of  cen- 
sure as  those  who  are  guilty.  Sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
impute  dishonorable  motives  to  any  member  of  this  House, 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  effect  the  course  of  gentle- 
men will  have  on  public  opinion.  Sir,  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  gentlemen  Iiave  thought  proper  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion with  such  violence.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
have  been  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Sktth.  ]  It  is  said  that  he  recommended  long  sessions  and 
short  speeches.  Mr.  S.  said  he  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  was  amongst  the  last  wlu)  should  complain 
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of  long  speeches.  When  the  Register  of  Debates  for  this 
session  sh»U  be  published,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  be- 
hind in  size  or  number.  The  fact  was,  this  session,  it  had 
been  long  speeches  and  short  session,  and  so  it  would  con< 
tinue  to  be  unless  sometliing  was  done  to  check  the  evil^ 
for  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  former  conduct  evinced  in 
the  debates,  this  is  to  be  a  speaking  session.  On  account 
of  some  strange  fatality  or  other,  we  are  doomed  to  do 
nothing  this  session.  Sir,  my  honest  opinion  is,  that  un 
less  some  such  measure  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution or  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shall  always  labor 
under  the  difficulty  we  do  now.  Gentlemen  had  nuled 
out  against  the  original  resolution,  because  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  a  month  to  stay  here.  Why,  sir,  if  tlie 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
EvsasTrr]  should  be  adopted,  in  the  two  years  we  should 
stay  as  long  as  we  do  now.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
limit  the  long  session  to  four  months,  and  that  the  short 
session  shall  commence  the  Ist  of  November;  thus  allow- 
ing, in  the  two  years,  eight  months  for  le^slation — onc- 
thuxi  of  our  time;  andl  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that 
that  is  two  months  more  than  we  should,  in  justice  to  tlie 
country,  appropriate.  Sir,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  three 
months  is  long  enough  for  each  session,  and  will  afford 
ample  time  for  the  legislation  of  this  country.  Considera- 
ble had  been  said  dunng  this  debate  about  the  compensa- 
tion of  members.  Sir,  I  am  of  tlie  same  opinion  now 
that  I  was  when  this  subject  was  before  tlie  liouse  iii  the 
fore  part  of  the  session.  Six  dollars  per  day  is  enough 
for  any  man  to  receive  for  his  services.  But  he  had  not 
understood  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  but  to  shorten  the  session;  and,  if  we  staid 
longer  tlian  tlie  time  presented  in  the  resolution,  to  re- 
duce it  to  two  dollars  per  day.  Now,  sir,  suppose  the 
long  session  to  last  six  mondis;  why,  by  the  alteration  pro- 
posed, each  member  would  receive  six  doUai-s  per  day  on 
an  average,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  any  man  for  his  services.  He  continued,  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  one  objection  which  was  raised  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  It  was  this,  that  its  effect 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  great  plans  of  internal  im- 
provement and  tlie  protection  of  home  industry.  In  con- 
ciufflon,  he  would  answer  that  by  saying,  that  recent  de- 
monstrations of  sentiment  in  tliis  House  had  evinced  that 
whatever  was  lefV  undone,  the  tariff  and  appropriations 
would  be  attended  to — any  proposition  which  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasui-y  will  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  understood  the  object  of 
the  resolution  to  be  the  correction  of  a  moral  evil,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  evident.  He  tliought  it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  tlie  House  to  contend  that  it  could  not  trans- 
act all  the  essential  buttness  which  came  before  it  in  four 
months.  The  number  of  bills  which  were  passed  at  tlie 
long  sessions,  he  bcheved,  did  not  exceed  those  passed  at 
the  short  sessions.  He  referred  to  the  haste  with  which 
bills  were  urged  through  on  the  last  ten  or  i,welve  days 
of  the  session..  Of  this  system  of  legislation  he  contended 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  bills  could  as  well  be  passed 
expeditiously  in  the  middle  of  the  session  as  at  its  close. 
He  warned  new  members  that  the>'  would  witness  tlie 
same  scene  that  old  ones  had  become  accustomed  to.  He 
believed  that  the  first  month  of  tlie  session,  on  account  of 
the  holidays,  was  rendered  nearly  or  quite  useless;  and  if 
the  session  was  to  be  shortened,  it  should  be  by  meeting 
on  tlie  first  Monday  in  January,  instead  of  tlie  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  rules  of  the  House  did  not  pro- 
perly regulate  its  proceedings.  They  continued  to  make 
the  bills  the  order  of  tlie  day  for  to-monow,  while  that 
to-morrow  never  came.  The  resolution  which  they  were 
now  discussing,  for  instance,  still  occupied  the  hour  de- 
voted to  resolutions,  to  die  exclusion  of  all  other  business. 
The  judiciary  bill  liad  been  thrown  aside  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  he  really  had  forgotten  what  question  was  in 


order  on  its  discusnon.  This,  too,  [said  Mr.  S.]  is  the 
day  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bei.l] 
was  to  have  introduced  his  bill  upon  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  relations.  Mr.  S.  concluded  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that,  if  gentlemen  would  come  to  the  resolution 
to  cut  short  £eae  interminable  debate%  lop  00*  the  first 
month  of  the  session,  assemble  on  the  fint  Monday  in 
January,  and  look  forv^ard  to  the  first  of  }/Uy'Sa  the  de- 
sirable period  to  return  to  their. domestic  affairs,  the  pub- 
lic business  would  be  more  faithfully  performed,  and  the 
deprecated  evil  corrected. 

Ml*.  CAMBRELiENG  said,  b^ftgreed  with  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Stobks]  that  tlie  proper  mode  of  shortening  tiie  ses- 
sion was  to  take  from  the  first  part  of  it;  but  he  could  not 
join  in  the  charge  which  had  so  frequently  been  made 
against  this  House,  particularly  of  a  want  of  energy  and 
industry.  He  would  defy  any  member,  no  matter  how 
long  he  might  have  held  a  seat  on  that  floor,  to  point  to 
any  former  session  when  twenty  and  thirty  bills  had  been 
passed  in  a  day  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  as  was  the  case 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  It  seemed  to  be  the  parti- 
cular desire  of  some  members  most  unjustifiably  to  find 
fkult  with  this  Congress  in  distinction  of  all  others.  While 
he  was  up,  he  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Evxkktt]  to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  fix 
the  termination  of  tlie  first  session,  hereafter,  at  the  15th 
of  April;  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  EVERETT  accepted  the  modifioation. 

The  previous  question  was  then  demanded,  and  tlie 
House  ordered  the  main  question  to  be  put. 

l1ie  main  question,  being  on  the  passage  of  the  resolur 
tion,  was  tlien  put,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 

TEAS.— Messrs.  Alston,  Angel,  Bailey,  P.  P.  Barbour* 
Barnwell,  Baylor,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  BrQwn^ 
Cahoon,  Campbell,  Chilton,  CUubome,  Clay*  Conner, 
Crawfbi'd,  Daniel,  Desha,  Doddridge,  Drayton,  Dudley, 
Dwight,  Earll,  Ellsworth,  Foster,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Hall, 
Halsey,  Hammons,  Har\'ey,  Haynes,  Hubbard,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  P.  King,  Lamar,  Lewis,  Loyall,  Lumpkin,  Lyon, 
Magee,  Martin,  McCoy,  McDuffie,'  Mitchell,  Nuckolls, 
Powers,  Richardson,  Roane,  Sbepard,  Speight,  Standifer,- 
Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Tracy,  Trezvant,  Tucker,  Ver- 
planck.  Weeks,  White,  of  New  York,  Wickliffe.— ^1. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Arnold,  Barber,  J,  S.  Bar- 
bour, Barringer,  Bates,  Beekman,  Bell,  Bockee,  Borst, 
Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Buchanan,  Burgea,  Butmai^  Cam- 
breleng,  Chandler,  Clark,  Coke,  Coleman,  Condict,  Coo- 
per,  Coulter,  Cowles,  Craig,  of  Virginia,  Crane,  Crockett, 
Creighton,  Crocheron,  Crowninshield,  Davenport,  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Deberry,  Denny,  De  Witt,  Dickinson, 
Duncan,  Evans,  of  l^Iaine,  Everett,  of  Vermont,  Findlay, 
Finch,  Ford,  Forward,  Fry,  Gaither,  Goodenow,  Gorham, 
Green,  Grennell,  Hemphill,  Hinds,  Hodges^  Howard, 
Huglies,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  T.  Irwin,  W.  W. 
Irviil,  Isacks,  Johns,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kendall* 
Kincaid,  King,  of  New  York,  Lea,  Leoompte,  Iiciper, 
Lent,  Letcher,  Mallary,  Martindale,  Tliomaa  Maxwell, 
Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mclntire,  Monell,  Muhlen- 
berg, Noi-ton,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Polk, 
Potter,  Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rencher,  Rose,  Russel, 
Scott,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Semmes,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith, 
Ac  Smyth,  Spencer,  of  New  York,  Sprigg,  Sbinbery, 
Stcrigere,  Stephens,  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Storrs,  of 
Connecticut,  Strong,  Sutlierlaud,  Swif^  Taliaferro,  Tay- 
lor, Test,  Thomson,  of  Oliio,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Whittlesey^  White,  of  Louisiana, 
Wilson,  Yancey,  Young.— 122. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEYS. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain,  surveys,  &c. 
was  then  tak«n  up  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  WICKUFFE  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  dauae 
appropriating  money  for  surveys,  by  adding  a  proriso. 
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that  the  sum  appropriated  should  be  expended  on  works 
heretofore  directed,  or  which  may  be  directed,  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  a  hope  that  the  lirettation  would  not 
be  adopted,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 
At  the  sumstion  of  Mr.  McDUFPIE,  Mr.  CLAT  with- 
drew his  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  was  imme^- 
ately  renewed  by  Mr.  WICKLIFFB. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH  expressed  his  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment woukl  not  be  adopted.  He  reminded  the  House  that 
it  had  been  customary  to  paas  an  appropriation  of  this  kind 
annually;  and  he  desired  that  it  be  apphed  on  the  usual 
principle — ^that  the  same  discretion  which  had  been  hither- 
to given  to  the  proper  department  in  the  disbursement  of 
this  money,  should  still  be  given  to  them.     He  argued 
against  the  proposed  cbang^e  as  inexpedient,  unjust,  and 
onrea9onid>le. 

Mr.  HcDUFFIK  repeated  the  objections  he  had  ur^d 
against  this  limitation  at  the  last  session,  when  a  similar 
proposition  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  If 
this  limitation  should  be  adopted,  every  member  will  have 
his  own  peculiar  project  carried  through,  or  no  proposi- 
tions will  pass.  Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  works 
begun  were  not  national,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  compel 
the  Government  to  complete  them  instead  of  takings  up 
others  which  mig'ht  be  national.  It  was  therefore  an  un- 
reasonable proposition,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 

adopted.  

Mr.  WICKLIFFB  defended  his  amendment,  on  the 
ground  generally  of  the  abuse  which  the  present  mode 
kd  to,  the  unimportant  nature  of  the  works  which  it  ena- 
bled members  to  be  procured  to  be  undertaken,  &e. 

Mr.  MARTIN  stated,  that,  idthough  opposed  to  tlie  sys- 
tem, he  WAS  still  more  oiSposed-to  the  amendment,  in  its 
present  forai.  If  the  system  was  to  be  continued,  be  was 
for  leaving  its  exercise  where  it  was  now,  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  to  keep  this  House  as  clear  as  possible  of  the 
contention  and  the  agitation  which  it  was  calculated  to 
produce  here.  He  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment, 
b^  striking-  out  **  or  such  as  may  hereafter  be  directed  by 
either  House  of  Congress." 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  thouglit  this  proposition  was  ex- 
ceptionable.  It  seemed  to  contemplate  that  whenever  a 
proposition  for  any  appropriation  for  any  particular  work 
IS  made*  the  subject  is  to  undeivo  a  discussion  in  this 
House;  and  members  are  to  be  cafied  on  to  decide,  with 
the  superficial  knowledge  they  must  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, on  the  preference  of  making  a  survey  for  a  route 
here,  over  that  for  a  route  there.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  TRBZiVANT  made  some  remarks  agamstthe  com- 
mitment of  a  discretion  to  the  departments  as  to  the  direc- 
tion  of  any  surveys.  He  wished  to  confine  the  appropria- 
tion to  suich  surveys  as  have  been  commenced,  and  tiiat 
the  House  should  afterwards  decide  on  the  propriety  of 
new  ones.  He  arsfued  at  some  length  in  explanation  of  his 
views,  and  hoped  the  JUnendment  of  the  ^ntleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TEST  here  called  for  the  previous  question,  but 
the  call  was  not  seconded^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  expfauned  his  own  views,  so  ss  to  remove 
a  misconception  which  he  thought  seemed  to  prevail  as  to 
hiscouiae. 

Mr.  WAIT,  opposed  the  whole  system,  the  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  bill  itself.  If  he  took  the  amendment  of 
Bfir.  Mabtiit,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Wicklipts's  amend- 
ment would  contain  enouf[h  to  involve  all  his  principles. 
He  could  vote  for  none  of  the  questions  proposed. 

Mr.  MERCER  suggested  that  many  surveys  had  been 
ordered  by  Congress^  which  have  not  yet  been  commenced; 
tnd  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  relieve  the 
Executive  of  all  responsibility  whatever. 
▼ot,  TI.— 91 


Mr.  TREZVANT  said  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
Mr.  TUCKER  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words, 
and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  Mr.  TUCKER 
withdrew  his  motion  to  amend. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MARTIN  to  the  amend- 
ment was  then  negatived. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  suggested  a  modification  of  t^ie 

amendment  so  as  to  strike  out  the  words  **  ettiier  House 

of,''  so  as  to  read — ^shall  be  directed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFB  declined  to  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  then  moved  his  proposiiton  as  an 

amendment. 

Mr.  DRAYON  stated  that  his  opinion  had  always  been 
that  the  act  of  1834,  autiM>rizing  this  expenditure  for  suiv 
veys,  was  unconstitutional.  He  eonsequentiy  was  oppos- 
ed to  all  appropriations  for  these  objects;  but  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  fbr  reasons  he  stated — ^the  chief 
of  which  was,  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  abuses  in  tile 
execution  of  Ibe  act,  and  contending  that  works  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  same  State  could  not  be  deemed  nation^ 
al,  but  many  such  under  the  present  sj'stem  had  been  un* 
dertaken. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  enforced  the  propriety  of  tiie 
amendment  he  had  offered.  The  vcfte  of  this  House  is  the 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  while  that  of  the 
Senate  is  the  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  States;  and 
he  wished  to  unite  both.  He  declared  himself  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  whole  system,  and  every  schema,  survey,  and 
appropriation  under  it 

Mr.  MERCER  advocated  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  make  these  surveys,  and  the  practice  which  had  pre* 
vailed  under  that  power,  denying  peremptorily  that  it  had 
led  to  any  abuses,  although  the  allegation  was  so  often  re* 
peated,  and  arguing  that  a  work  commencing  and  ending 
in  a  State  mig^t  be,  and  often  was,  strictiy  national;  many 
cases  of  which  he  cited:  amongst  others,  he  maintained 
that  if  a  line  of  canals  from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  a  n** 
tional  work,  anv  part  of  that  line,  however  small,  is  na- 
tional. The  whole  work  cannot  be  completed  at  once;  it 
must  be  constructed  in  detail,  and  in  parts.  The  Buffalo 
and  New  Orleans  road  he  considered  as  national,  whetiiet 
it  was  cut  up  in  decimal  parts,  or  viewed  as  a  whole.  Ho 
said  he  had  carefully  investigated  the  practice  of  the  de- 
partment, and  he  believed  it  to  be  free  from  abuse.  Even 
m  a  case  wluch  he  had  four  years  ago  considered  the  most 
doubtful,  he  had  subsequently  satiraed  himself  that  theife 
was  no  ground  for  doubt.  To  objections  on  the  score  of 
local  interests  bein^  too  influential,  he  replied  that  in  time 
of  war  it  was  9s  important  a  power  which  regulated  tbe 
direction  of  an  army,  as  that  which  gives  the  (Erection  of 
a  road.  The  western  part  of  the  State  of  NewTork  had 
entirely  spTun|^  up  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
late  war,  as  millions  had  been  expended  there  in  conse- 
quence of  the  march  of  troops  there.  Tet  no  one  con- 
tended that,  in  that  case,  the  GovernoMnt  should  be  con- 
trolled, lest  tbe  local  interests  of  one  section  should  be 
preferred  to  those  of  another. 

Mr.  AMBROSE  SPENCER  stated  that  the  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  these  surveys 
was  settled  by  the  act  of  1834,  and  that  it  was  useless  now 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion.  He  was  imposed  to 
imposing  upon  the  present  administration  a  limitatioa 
which  had  not  been  imposed  on  their  predecessors.  He 
declared  himself  adverse  to  the  amendment  to  the  amend* 
ment,  as  well  as  to  the  amendment.  He  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  views  which  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker,  and  controverted  the  idea  that  works  confined 
entirely  to  particular  SUtes  were  necessarily  no^  national^ 
cases  of  which  he  cited. 

Mr.  IRWIN,  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  bis  hope  that 
both  the  amendment  of  the  gentieman  from  Kentucky, 
and  that  of  the  gentleman  fW»i  Virginia,  would  be  rejected- 
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Mr.  MALXkARY  contended  that  it  was  dae  to  the  Presi- 1  tlie  purchase  of  one-qiwrter  of  an  acre  of  tiie  land.     The 


dent,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  military  force,  to  g^ve  to 
him  an  entire  command  over  those  works  which  are  con- 
nected with  tlie  military  defence  of  the  country.  He 
could,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power^  lead  to  more  full 
&nd  more  satisfactory  results  than  we  can  ever  be  brouj^t 
to  by  listening  to  the  contending  claims  of  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  House.  There  was  no  reason  for  imposing 
this  limitation  on  the  present  Executive. 

Mr.  BARRINOER  said,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
could  only  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  surveys;  and  he  ar- 
gued briefly  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  tlis  amendments. 
Deeming  it  useless,  however,  to  consume  more  time  in 
debate,  ne  demanded  tlie  previous  question — ^yeas,  66.  The 
number  was  insufiicient. 

Mr.  TUCKER  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  BARBOUR,  but  they  were  refused. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  then  negatived: 
yeas,  72^-nays,  96. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
WICKI4FFE,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yea^  7S — 
nays,  \\X^ 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WliupiAMS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  which  were  ordered,  and  were  as 
follows:  yeas,  121--<-nays,  64. 


FORTIFICATIONS,  BARRACKS,  fcc. 

.  The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  WicKUUPFB  in  the  chur,  on  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  expenditures  in  the  Engineer,  Ordnance,  and 
Quartermaster's  Departments. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation  of 
forty-seven  tiiousand  dollars,  for  the  completion  of  the 
military  road  in  the  State  of  Maine;  which  motion  was  ex* 
plained  by  Mi*.  D.,  and  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DRAYTON,  also,  (made  as  well  as 
the  preceding  by  direction  of  the  Military  Committee,)  an 
appropriation  often  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was  in< 
aerted,  for  the  erectioo  of  barracks  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  moved  to  strike  out  theappropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of 
five  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  armory  at  Spring- 
field, in  Massachusetts,  deeming  the  price  extravagant. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  DRAYTON  and  Mr. 
BATES,  the  latter  or  whom  stated  facts  to  show  that  the 
price  was  moderate,  considering  the  general  prices  and 
value  ^  land  in  that  village ;  and  the.  motion  was  ne^tived. 

Mr.  MARTIN  made  an  ineffectual  motion  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  fire- 
proof armory  at  Springfield. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE  to  strike  out  an 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  an  acre  of  land 
adjoinmg  the  armory  &t  Harper's  ferry,  deeming  the 
price  an  imposition,  which  he,  for  one,  would  not  submit 
to.  TbaX  he  would  rather,  if  the  land  was  indispensable, 
resort  to  the  power  of  the  jGovemmexst  to  have  the  land 
valued  and  condemned,  but  he  would  do  without  it  sooner 
than  submit  to  such  an  imposition. 

Mr»  DRAYTON  explained,  that  the  land  had  on  it  vari< 
otts  wooden  buildings,  which  rented  for  above  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  were  occupied  as  Gprog-shops,  and 
were  resorted  to  b^  negroes  by  da^  and  night.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Mibtary  Affairs  to  withdraw  their  original  objection 
to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MERCER  also  opposed  the  motion,  and  stated,  in 
suUBtion,  the  value  of  propertj  at  Harper's  feiTy,  fi'om 
Sts  pecuUar  situiktion,  to  ^ow  that  the  price  was  not  extra- 
vagant 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to-— yeas,  100. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  insert  a  clause,  making 
in  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 


motion  was  negatived. 

There  was  a  discussion  also  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  McCOY 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  arming  fortifications, 
which  adds  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  usual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  is  annually  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  expbuned  the  necessity  for  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MERCER  also  made  some  observations  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  the  oriKinal  item  in  the  bill. 
He  argued  to  show  the  necesmty  of  accelerating  the  pre- 
parations for  arming  the  fortifications  now  rapidly  apr 
preaching  to  completion.,  It  would  be  better  to  blow  them 
up  than  leave  them  unarmed,  to  the  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing seized  by  an  enemy,  armed,  and  turned  a^nst  us. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  opposed  the  original  motion,  and  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  ua- 
usual  mode  of  legislation  to  introduce  a  new  and  import- 
ant appropriation  into  a  bill  embracing  appropriations  only 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  settled  policy  and  authorized 
objects  of  uie  Government;  and  tiiat  this  rapid  arming  of 
our  fortifications  must  render  nceessary  an  increase  of  our 
Standing  army. 

After  aQ  explanation  firom  Mr.  DRAYTON,  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  \ot  yeas,  58 — nays,  56. 

>Ir.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  McCOY  and  Mr.  BUCH- 
ANAN, and  was  supported  by  Mr.  DRAYTON  and  Mr. 
MERCER,  and  wss  finally  negatived:  yeas,  63~nay8,  67. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  sixty 
thousand  dollars^  which  motion  was  also  tiegpatived. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  moved  to  strike  out  the  item  of  ap- 
propriation for  erecting  workshops  at  West  Point,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  d3lars,  which  was  rejected— yeas,  51 . 

Mr.  SEVIER  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  military  road  from  Arkansas  to  Missouri; 
which  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  moved  an  amendment,  appropriating^ 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  lithographic  press,  &c.  for  tlir 
use  of  the  topographical  bureau  in  the  War  Department; 
which  was  likewise  negatived. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  tlie  bill  and 
amendments. 


Tbubsdat,  Apbil  1,  1830. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  resolution  for  setting  apart  one  day  in  each  alterna- 
tive week  for  the  consideration  of  business  concerning' 
tiie  District  of  Columbia,  moved  some  days  ago,  was  taken 
up  for  conskleration. 

Mr.  POWERS,  chiurman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  rose,  and  rapidly  sketched  off  the  re- 
forms wanted  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  this  Dis^ 
trict.  He  stated,  in  few  words,  tiie  object  of  each  of  the 
bills  which  have  been  reported  hf  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reviewing  them  in  succession,  vi^ 
the  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  revise  the  laws  |^neral1y;  the  bill  for  putting  the  penV- 
tentiaiy  principle  m  operation  in  our  cnminal  laws;  the 
bill  authorizing  the  election,  by  the  people  of  the  District, 
of  a  Delegate  to  Congress^  arid  the  bill  for  such  reorgani- 
zation of  the  courts  of  justice,  ss  the  committee  thiiik  to 
be  immediately  necessary.  All  these  seemed  to  him  to  be 
matters  of  pressing  necesnty,  and  such  as  Congress  were 
bound  to  attend  to  at  the  present  sesaon.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  this  separate  Government  of  this  District, 
having  no  government  but  Congress,  had  not,  so  far,  at  this 
session,  occupied  one  moment  of  the  time  of  the  House,  the 
committee  did  notthink  it  unreasonable  that  two  days  in  each 
month  should  be  devoted  to  the  colK^erns  of  the  District. 
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If  the  UouBC  should  adioum  at  the  time  now  proposed,  it 
woaldf  under  such  a  rule,  have  |^ven  but  three  days  of  its 
time  to  ^ese  important  concerns.  Three  days,  it  was  b^- 
fieved,  would  be  sufiicicnt,  in  this  session,  if  properiy  used, 
for  the  transaction  of  all  its  important  concerns.  Unless 
some  portion  of  the  thne  of  the  House  was  thus  set  apart, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  a  nng!t  measure,  out  of  the  im- 
portant ones  proposed,  wouM  be  lusted  upon  at  all  during 
the  session.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that, 
under  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  House  wot^d  con- 
sent to  theproposition, 

Mr.  PETTIS  said,  he  was  as  well  disposed  towards  the 
people  of  this  District  as  any  member  m  the  House,  but 
he  was  opposed  to  tlus  partial  legidation.  One-twelfth 
part  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  asked,  at  this  pressing 
part  of  the  session,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness, to  act  on  bills  introduced  by  the  committee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia  alone.  This  Mr.  P. 
could  not  consent  to.  He  was  [he  said]  somewhat  pecu< 
liaHy  situated.  For  several  years  there  had  been  no  legis- 
Isftion  here  for  Missouri  itt  an^  the  business  of  that  S^te 
had  been  overlooked,  and  he  had  hoped  to  get  something 
done  this  ses^on;  but  the  manner  in  whicli  the  business 
of  the  House  was  performed  weakened  his  hopes,  and,  if 
the  propomtion  to  give  a  twelfth  of  its  time  to  District 
concerns  prevailed,  the  chance  would  be  still  more  dimi- 
nished. We  go  on,  {said  Mr.  P.]  day  after  day,  ploughing 
with  the  buflfaki,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  business;  and 
if  the  i^ills  introduced  hy  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Powxas] 
were  to  have  the  preference  he  required,  each  of  which 
would  take  much  time,  little  else  would  be  done.  He  mov- 
ed to  lay  the  resolatioa  on  the  table,  but  wiAdrew  his  mo- 
tion at  the  request  of 

Mr.  INGERSOLL,  who  said  he  was  fbrmefl^  a  member 
T>f  the  District  Committee,  and,  when  the  affura  of  that 
District  were  before  the  House,  he  could  not  keep  his 
aeat  without  attempting  to  show  its  condition,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legi^tion  for  it.  This  spot,  [he  said] 
over  which  Congress  possessed  exclusive  legislation,  had 
had  BO  le;gidatiom  for  twenty-five  years.  There  was  no 
spot  wifSiVa  the  whole  Union,  within  which  legislation  was 
so  necessary  as  these  ten  miles  sauare.  The  penal  laws 
remained  the  same  as  they  were  uiirly  years  agti,  and  the 
report  which  had  just  been  read  at  the  clerk's  table, 
showed  that,  like  the  laws  of  Draco,  they  were  written 
m  blond.  So  crying  was  this  neglect,  and  so  great  the 
necessity  ai  reform,  that  four  years  ago  Congress  ordered 
the  erection  of  a  penitentiary,  which  had  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  as  yet  it 
-was  useless — no  law  had  been  passed  to  give  it  effect. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  had  labored  diligently  to 
remedy  this  and  the  other  evils  under  which  the  people 
labored,  andUiey  deserved  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
«f  the  country,  for  their  assiduity^  At  the  last  session, 
he,  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  had  labpred  with  bis 
colleagues  in  maturing  a  ^stem  for  ameliorating  the  penal 
laws  here,  but,  though  a  blU  was  reported,  they  were  ne- 
ver able  to  i^et  it  up.  Mr.  I.  dwelt  on  the  anomalous  and 
cruel  joature  of  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  District — 
remajRinK  destitute  of  those  improvfsnents  which  have 
been  made  in  those  of  the  States  around*  because  there 
has  becu  no  legislation  for  the  District.  They  are  just  as 
they  were  tharty  years  ago  at  tlie  time  of  the  cession. 
One  factt  be  cited  as  an  iastance:  Kidnapping  is  not  an 
offence  in  the  Pistrictj  stealing  a  slave  li^  under  the  old 
law;  but  stealing  ^  froe  saan  is  not  punishable.  He  also 
referred  to  the  evils  .of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on 
through  the  ^istirict.  A  bill  was  once  reported  to^abate 
this  evil,  but  Congress  could  never  be  got  to  take  it  up. 
He  hoped  the  time  asked  for  the  affairs  of  the  District 
wogld  be  granted,  and  this  mass  of  corruption  be  s'jirept  off. 

Mr.  PETTIS  then  renewed  )»is  motion  to  lay  thp  rcso- 
lotton  oo  the  table. 


Mr.  INGERSOLL  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  They 
were  taken  accordingly,  and  were,  yeas,  47 — ^nays,  120. 

Here  the  hour  elapsed,  and  Mr.  MALLARY  moved  to 
suspend  the  rule,  but  the  House  refused* 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  HAvazfl  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  ilie  con- 
struction of  the 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

Mr.  COKE,  of  Virginia,  delivered  his  views  in  oppo«- 
tion  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  IRWIN,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  tliat  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  several  gentlemen  who  had, 
taken  nait  in  the  debate,  had  induced  him  to  depart  from 
a  resolution  he  had  formed,  of  merely  giving  a  silent  vote 
in  fiiror  of  the  bill.  But  [said  Mr.  I.]  as  I  am  not  willing 
that  any  portion  of  the  people  of  my  native  State  shall 
remain  under  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  solely 
by  local  considerations,  regardless  of  principle  and  the 
true  interests  of  tlie  country,  in  the  support  which  they  or 
tlieir  representatives  give  to  the  bill,  I  will  ask  the  ii»d<it* 
gence  of  the  committee  while  I  submit  some  of  the  views 
which  have  been  impressed  on  my  mind  in  relation  to  it. 
The  constitutional  question,  which  has  been  so^  frequently 
discussed  in  this  House  on  former  occasions,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  notice.  I  consider  it  deliberately  established 
by  successive  acts  of  legislation  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
by  public  opinion,  by  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  opinion  of  a  single  congressional  dis- 
trict, nor  of  a  State,  but  that  great  and  abi£nr  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  most  of  the  States  ox  the  Union, 
repeatedly  expressed  after  long  deliberation,  resulting  in 
a  settled  conviction  that  the  constitution  has  given  to  Con- 
gress full  and  complete  control  over  the  subject,  limited 
only  by  their  discretion,  in  legislating  for  the  public  wel- 
fiire.  Here  it  should  be  sufl?red  to  rest,  for  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  g^vc  it  any  additional  light.  It  has  been  sdd^ 
sir,  that,  at  a  former  session  of  Congress,  it  was  only  de- 
signed to  make  a  national  road  from  this  city  to  New  Or- 
leans, but  tlmt  the  friends  of  the  measure,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  pass  the  bill  in  that  shape,  determined  to  en-  , 
list  other  interests,  and  that  the  sectional  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  brought 
mto  action,  by  extending  the  road  through  that  State  to 
Buffalo.  It  was  not  left  merely  to  inference,  but  it  was 
broadly  asserted  that  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  measure  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  and  ti^at  the  national  interests  would  be  tlie  least 
part,  of  their  concern.  The  assertion  is  unfounded;  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  no  part  of  this  Union 
is  less  affected  by  sectional  considerations,  more  patriotic, 
or  more  truly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  countiy, 
than  are  l^e  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  among 
the  lirst  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  our  republican 
institutions^  they  cherish  them  9a  the  means  of  individual 
happiness  and  national  prosperi^,  and  tbe^  will  struggle 
loi^  beibre  they  will  suffer  them  to  be  impaired  by  refined 
and  narrow  constructions.  The  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals  for  national  piuposes,  they  have  asserted  to  be- 
long to  this  Government  in  their  assemblies  to  discuss  the 
anestion,  by  legislative  enactments,  and  by  the  votes  of 
their  representatives  on  this  floor.  For  no  selfish  pur- 
pose, sir,  but  because  they  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  if  not  its  "^exy  existence!, 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  tlas  power,  lliiit  State 
has  uever  asked  from  Congress  any  thing  For  works  of 
internal  improvement,  although  she  was  tlie  first  to  em- 
bark extensively  in  themj  she  relied  on  her  own  resourceL 
and  has  expended  more  money  on  roads,  bridfea^  and 
canals,  than  any  other  State  in  this  Union*  When  It  is 
recollepted  that  she  has  been  second  only  to  another 
State  in  her  contributions  to  the  national  revenue;  that 
she  has  asked  for  nothing,  and  got  nothing,  for  works  of  a 
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local  cbaracier;  when  she  has  pressed  upon  this  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  appropnating  money  for  internal 
improvements  of  national  importance,  there  will  be  no 
room  to  conclude  that  her  people  are  influenced  by  sec- 
tional conttderations.     No,  her  support  to  these  measures 
has  a  nobler  origin;  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  Union  to  their  safety  and  happiness,  and  be- 
lieving that  its  preservation  depends  mainly  upon  its  facili- 
ties for  internal  commerce,  they  will  always  be  found  in 
fiivor  of  any  meajis  by  which  objects  so  desirable  can  be 
best  accomplished.     Yet  I  claim  (or  them  no  virtue  that  is 
not  common  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  States:  for  I 
must  believe  that  the  account  which  some  of  the  gentle- 
men have  given  of  the  means  by  which  certain  people 
have  been  brought  to  advocate  the  bill  before  us,  is  drawn 
from  the  imagination.     True,  you  find  in  ever^  commu- 
nity a  few  who  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  virtue,  and 
whose  sordid  passions  prepare  them  for  corrupt  practices. 
But  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  whose 
districts,  as  has  been  said,  have  no,  sooner  presented  to 
them  the  golden  biut,  than  they  abandon  fixed  principles, 
and  adopt  new  doctrines,  and  that  these  feelings  are  com- 
municated to  their  representatives  on  this  floor,  who  are 
moved  and  governed  by  them,  is  what  I  am  not  willing  to 
credit.     Such  sug^stions^  made  in  this  body,  with  no 
better  foundation  ifbr  them  than  exists,  lead  to  the  roost 
injurious  consequences.      If  opinions  on  constitutional 
questions  are  to  be  bought;  if  men  have  become  so  flexi- 
ble as  to  be  swayed  only  by  motives  which  address  them- 
selves to  their  private  interests,  what  security  is  tliere  for 
the  continuance  of  our  republican  institutions }    Our  whole 
political  edifice  rests  upon  tlie  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people;  and,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  all  questions 
of  constitutional  power  may  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
the  base  and  sordid  passions  of  our  nature,  we  shall  find, 
like  the  foolish  maife>  that  we  have  built  our  house  in  the 
sand,  and  that  in  some  party  tempest  it  wilt  fall  to  pieces. 
But  these  pictures  of  supposed  change  of  opinion  have 
been- drawn  from  the  fimcy.     The  great  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  interests  were  to  be  ejected  by  internal  im- 
provements, could  not  have  been  informed  of  any  con- 
stitutiouJ  impediments;  and,  if  they  searched  to  satisfy 
themselves,  they  did  not  find  any.     In  no  condition  of 
life  are  men  prone  to  trouble  themselves  about  matters 
which  do  not  immediately  affect  thera»  particularly  sudi 
as  require  labor  to  understand.     But  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
begets  a  disposition  to  inquire,  and  that  generally  results 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  which  many  mistake  for  new 
doctrines  in  oppontion  to  those  which  were  supposed  to 
previdl.     This  is  the  most  rational  solution  for  the  con* 
tinued  increase  of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement, 
without  imputing  to  any  portion  of  our  people  dereliction 
of  principle.     To  show  that  the  conferring  of  benefits 
cannot,  in  the  least,  influence  members  on  this  floor,  when 
opposed  to  constitutional  scruples  or  views  of  expedien- 
cy, we  have  the  declarations  of  several  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.     They  have  said  that,  if  the  road  were  to  pass 
through  their  farms,  they  would  oppose  it;  nay,  one  of 
them  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  while  he  compluned  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  public  revenues  which  the 
system  of  internal  improvement  g^ve  rise  to,  that  the  rights 
of  his  State  were  violated  by  an  appropriation  of  mcyiey 
to  a  company  which  that  State  had  incorporated  for  mak- 
ing the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.     Can  we  want  stronger  evi- 
dence of  a  disinterested  spirit  which  would  reject  the 
paternal  hand  of  the  Government,  which  was  extended 
only  to  confer  among  its  people  its  benefits  and  its  boun- 
ties?   If  so,  there  are  kindred  feelings,  I  am  told,  fiirther 
south,  and  that  at  this  session  ^e  shall  have  full  proof  of 
it.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  to  contradict  asser- 
tions imsupported  by  evidence. 
After  Ufltening  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  ftom 


Virginia,  [Mt»  Baeboitb]  who  opened  the  debate  in  oppo- 
sition to  tiie  billy  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast 
which  they  presented  to  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  oM 
Virginia  school.  The  Washingtons,  the  Jeflersons,  and 
the  Madisonsr— the  fathers  of  the  repubFic.  While  their 
lessons  of  pofitical  wisdom  took  deep  and  per^ianent  root 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
they  have  been  fated  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
modern  politicians  of  tiie  ancient  dominion.  As  early  as 
1790,  President  Washington,  in  fulfilling  the  constitutional 
injunction  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  measures  as 
he  should  judjge  necessarv  and  expedient,  says^  •'that 
the  safety  and  interest  of  the  people  require  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  miFitary 
supplies, "  and  **  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as 
well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  tiie  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  prodae- 
ing  them  at  home;  and  of  faci&tatiog  the  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  our  countrjr.**  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  an 
unpublished  letter  to  a  near  relative  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, [Mr.  LxiPK»]  dated  in  January,  1809,  says  that  he 
''had  lately  inculcated  the  encouragement  of  manufac^ 
tures,  to  tiie  extent  of  our  own  consumption  at  least,  on 
all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material;"  that  "  its 
enemies  say  tliat  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  ploughs,  axes,  hoes,  &c.  in  order  that 
the  snip  owner  may  have  the  profit  of  carrying  it  to  £u- 
rope,  and  bringing  it  back  in  a  manufactured  form;  as  \t, 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials  for  our  own 
use,  there  ^ould  not  be  a  surplus  produce  sufficient  to 
employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation  in  canyini^  it  to 
market,  and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of  which  we 
have  not  the  raw  material."  Jn  1815,  the  same  gentle- 
man, in  substance,  repeats  the  same  opinions.  Sir,  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  noticing  a  subject  in  this  debate 
which  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  it;  but  the  example 
was  shown  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  other  side.  In  truth,  the  enemies  of  the  protecting 
system  in  this  House  have,  on  several  occasions,  however 
unwarranted  by  the  subject  in  discussion,  indulged  them- 
selves in  no  measured  language  in  denomicing  the  existing 
tariff.  There  seems  to  be  a  morbid  sen^ibiKtr  in  the  min£ 
of  members  from  the  South,  on  this  questton,  which,  at 
least  in  my  hearing,  has  btthertoprevcnted  a  cfispassionate 
examination  of  it.  Fortunately  for  its  friends,  experience 
has  proved  that  a  wiser  act  was  never  passed.  Our  latest 
advices  from  abroad  have  informed  us  that  in  every  part 
of  Europe  active  measures  are  in  operation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tiieir  domestic  industry.  Had  we  done  nothings 
therefore,  to  countervail  foreign  commercial  regulations^ 
our  condition  would  have  been  worse  than  colonial  vas- 
salage. GenUemen,  in  depicting  the  effects  of  the  tariflT 
policy,  liave  been  misled  by  imaginary  evils,  for  the  sake 
of  maint^ning  favorite  theories;  we  know  enough  of  hu- 
man nature  .to  be  convinced  that  the  pride  of  opinion,  like 
the  pride  of  authorship,  is  often  the  ruling  passion,  and  that» 
ratiier  than  abandon  dogmas  which  men  have  cherished  and 
maintained  from  youth  to  age,  they  would  see  the  direst  por- 
tions of  our  land  visited  with  decay,  ruin,  and  desolation .  To 
what  extravagant  lengths  have  their  metaphysical  refine- 
ments upon  constitutional  power  aiTived?  l*hey  say  that 
we  are  not  authorized  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  ouf 
navy  and  mercantile  marine,  in  entering  our  harbors^  by 
the  erection  of  light-houses,  beacons,  piers,  Ccc,  nor  to 
build  safe  and  commodious  harbors  f6r  them;  that  we  have 
no  power  to  promote  education^  literature,  and  science, 
by  the  appropriation  of  public  monev;  tliat  we  cannot 
apply  the  public  funds  to  relieve  individual  calamity;  that 
we  cannot  protect  our  domestic  manufactures  by  impost 
duties;  and,  finally,  that  we  have  no  authority  to  expend 
anv  part  of  the  national  ti'easure  in  making  roads* and  ca- 
nals, nor  even  a  right  to  aid,  by  appropriations^  compa- 
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nies  incorporated  hf  »  State!  Of  wh|it  yalue  would  our 
Goremment  be  to  us,  stripped  of  these  powers?  lam  free 
to  declare  that  it  would  not  answer  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  wa3  instituted,  that  it  would  be  unworthy  the  af- 
fections of  tiie  American  people,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
dissolred  the  better. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  conmuttee 
to  a  better  commentary  upon  the  power  of  this  Govera' 
ment  to  construct  roads  for  national  purposes,  than  all  the 
refined  ar^ments  we  have  heard  from  the  otlier  side.  It 
has  not  been,  I  believe,  before  noticed  since  the  session  it 
was  introduced  into  Confess.  It  must  be  taken,  consider' 
iBg  the  source  from  which  it  emanated,  as  conchisive  on 
the  constitutional  question.  In  February,  1796,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to 
be  examined,  and,  where  necessary,  to  be  surveyed,  the 
general  route  most  proper  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
between  Maine  and  Georgia,  with  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  said  road.  On  the  third  of  May  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Madison  presented  the  following  biU, 
which  afterwards  passed  the  House  without  a  division: 

**Be  U  enaded,  Uc  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
examined,  and,  where  necessary,  to  be  surveyed,  die  routes 
roost  mroper  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between 
the  following  places,  to  wit:  Portland,^  in  Maine,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  City  of 
Washington,  Alexandria,  Frc^dericksburg,  Richmond,  Ra- 
leighj  JLouisville,  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia;  and  that  he 
cause  a  report  of  auch  examination  amd  survey  to  be 
laid  before  Congress,  together  with  aii  estimate  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  rendering  said  routes  the  esta- 
bfiahed  routes  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail." 

The  second  section  appropriates  five  thousand  dollars  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  examinations  and  surveys. . 

It  will  be  seen,,  sir,  that  this  bill  not  only  provides  for 
surveying  the  route  of  a  road  from  one  extreme  of  the 
then  Union  to  the  other,  passing  through  all  its  principal 
cities  and  towns,  but  it  requires  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
to  be  made  for  rendering  the  routes  mentioned  the  esta- 
blished routes  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  It  contem- 
plates, in  clear  language,  the  construction  or  making  of 
p<at  roads  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  Let  me  now 
ask  whether  the  warmest  advocate  fur  internal  improve- 
ment ever  insisted  on  a  greater  latitude  of  constructive 
power  of  the  constitution  than  is  contained  in  the4>rindple 
of  this  bill.  It  not  only  goes  the  full  length  of  all  that  we  now 
contend  for,  but  it  sustains  every  position  which  lias  been 
disputed  in  this  House  heretofore.  It  authorizes  surveys 
and  the  making  of  roads,  and  it  assumes  jurisdiction 
without  the  consent  of  the  States.  When  we  consider 
that  this  extensive  project  was  introduced  but  a  short  time 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution^  and  by  a  man  who 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Babbour]  says  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  contains  a  new  principle,  not 
known  before  in  this  House^  and  that  we  are  about  to  take 

a  new  latitude  and  departure."  He  considered  the  Cam- 
berland  rtad  as  affording  no  precedent,  because  it  was  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  which  the 
Northwestern  Territory  was  composed  and  this  Govern- 
ment, by  which  two  per  cent,  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  ^ 
public  lands  was  to  be  employed  in  making  roads  louiing 
to  and  through  those  States.  Yet  it  will  be  recollectea 
that  the  gentleman  ^stinotly  admitted  a  position  taken  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr.  Hbxpbiij.1  that  the  con- 
a^t  of  the  States  was  not  to  be  regarded,  as  they  could 
not  confer  any  power  on  Congress,  except  in  the  caaes 
mentioned  in  the  constitution;  and  that  every  other  com- 
pact between  tliem  was  a  nullity.  With  this  admission,  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  can  attaoh  any  importance  to 
the  agreement  respecting  the  Cumberland  road.  By  his 
own  riiowin^,  it  is  evident  that  this  Government  did  not 
derive  its  right  from  that  source.  How,  then,  does  thii 
bill  differ  from  the  bill  authorizing;  the  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  road?  and  how  does  it  differ  from  Mr.  Madi. 
son's  bill^  But  the  gentleman,  while  be  professes  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  good  roads  and  canals,  contends 
i^ot  on^  that  the  power  to  make  them  does  not  belong  to 
this  Government,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  belong  to  it-*-that 
they  had  better  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals  oir 
to  the  States.  The  gentleman  will  nnd  but  few  to  go  with 
him  on  that  broad  ground,  even  in  his  own  State.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  when  the  attention  of  Congress  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  others^  while 
they  admitted  that  the  right  ahready  existed  to  appropriate 
money  in  aid  of  incorporated  companies,  denied  that  it 
extended  further;  but  as  it  was  deemed  of  essentiaf  im- 
portance to  the^  welfare  of  the  people  that  roads  and  ca- 
nals should  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  thia  Go- 
vernment, they  strongly  recommended  an  amendment  of 
the^constitution,  so  tM  it  should  be  expressly  granted. 

It  was  apparent  that  great  national  works,  extending 
to  remote  parts  of  this  Union,  could  not  be  execulea 
by  companies  or  by  States^  even  if  their  resources  were 
adequate  to  them;  that  rival  interests  existed  every 
where,  each  State  exerting  itself,  to  divert  commerce  to 
its  own  commercial  emporium,  or  to  some  other  point  least 
advantageous  to  its  neighbor  State.  And  even  in  case  of 
the  union  of  two  or  more  States  for  this  purpose,  the  comr 
mem  good  of  the  whole  Union  would  be  the  least  obj|ect  of 
their  thouglits;  nav,  routes  might  be  chosen  positively 
injurious  to  the  whole.  It  mi^t  happen,  too,  that  dis- 
tant streams  «ind  States  could  be  united  by  roads  and  ea- 
nals,  by  which,  from  peculiar  localitie%  the  greater  part  of 
each  State  through  which  they  were  designed  to  pass^ 
would  not  feel  intei*eated,  rather  looking  upon  injury  than 
benefit  as  the  result,,  while  to  the  nation  at  large  the  con- 
nexion would  -be  of  the  highest  importance.     For  tfiese 


was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  creation,  who  labored  to  I  and  other  reasons  which  m^t  be  mentioned,  no  opinion 
defend  it  with  as  much  zeal  and  ability  as  any  who  lived,  [appeared  to  be  better  founded  than  Mr.  Monroe's,  that 


that  it  was  adopted  by  a  body,  without  a  division^  who  pro- 
bably better  understood  the  extent  of  the  powers  intend- 
ed to  be  granted  than  any  which  has  succeeded  it,  will  it 
be  believ^  tliat  it  contained  an  assumption  of  ppwers  not 
granted,  and  that  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  States?  It 
has  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  tiie  present  day  to 
make  this  discovery — men,  whose  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
we  may  admire,  but  whose  nice  and  subtle  distinctions, 
mystifications*  and  abstraction^^  oaxxnot  be  eainly  under- 
stood by  those  who  pretend  to  nothing  more  tlian  plain 
common  sense.  For  us,  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
that  the  resources  of  our  country  shall  be  developed  and 
brought  into  fuU  activity,  we  are  content  to  follow  the 
path  wliicb  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution  have  sketched, 
convinced  that,  by  steadily  pursuing  it,  we  shall  best  attain 
thei  objects  qf  the  social  compact. 


die  power  to  make  roads  and  canab,  with  jurisdiction  over 
them,  should  reside  in  the  Government.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Virffinia  has  come  to  a  different  concluMon,  and 
seemn  alaxnMd  at  ^e  consequences  of  encroaching  upon 
State  rights,  and  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the  Gene* 
ral  Govermnent.  To  me,  [said  Mr.  I.]  this  feverish  ex- 
citement about  State  rights  and  Executive  patronage  seems 
altogether  chimerical.  Ixtok  into  the  papers  published, 
and  to  the  speeches  made  in  certain  conventions  before 
the.  adoption  of  ^e  constitution,  and  you  will  find  die 
same  evil  forebodings»  and  the  same  alarming  apprehe«> 
sions.  And  yet  we  have  gone  onprosperouriy  m  peaee, 
and  successfully  in  war,  for  more  than  forty  years,  with- 
out one  of  thoee  beihg  impaured.  How^  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  every  men^r  of  this  Government, 
except  such  as  compose  the  judiciarj,  returns  at  short 
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interralB  to  his  respective  State?  The  members  of  Con- 
gresfly  in  which  reside  sU  the  hig;h  powers  of  sovereignty, 
bring  with  Ihem  here — State  attachments  and  State  pride; 
they  act  under  li  sense  of  high  responsibility  to  their  con- 
stituents and  to  their  State;  they  remain  here  but  for  a  few 
months,  return,  and  mix  with  their  fellow-citizens;  with 
them  every  motive  conspires  to  urge  them  to  resist,  not  to 
suffer,  an  invasion  of  State  rights.  Usage  and  public 
opinion  has  limited  the  term  of  the  Executive  to  eight 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returns  to  his  State. 
Your,  judges  are  scattered  over  the  Union,  dtizens  of  their 
respective  States.  All  of  them,  presidents^  legislators, 
and  Judges,  have  their  families,  friends,  endearments,  and 
attachments  in  their  respective  States— their  homes — 
where  they  ^^  their  earUily  resting  places.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  our  National  and  State  Governments,  as  if  the  fbr* 
mer  were  a  distinct  people,  to  whom  certain  powers  were 
conceded,  but,  not  content  with  their  enjoyment,  are  con- 
stantly aiming  to  enlarge  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  the  latter.  But  view  them  as  the  same  people,  a  por» 
tion  of  whom  at  stated  periods  exercise  certain  delegated 
trusts  which  a  common  feeling  of  interest  urges  tliem 
to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge,  and  the  suggestion  will 
cease  to  have  any  force.  Equally  illusory  are  the  fears  of 
Executive  patronage,  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
so  strongly  deprecated.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  this; 
but  I  ask  for  proof  of  its  having  been  exerted  under  any 
administration,  and,  if  exerted,  with  what  effect }  Do  your 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  interfere  in  elections^  or 
have  you  seen  the  jtidges  of  your  courts  canvasring  for 
votes  to>  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  Executive?  The 
most  powerful  motives  that  could  animate  the  human  heart, 
existed  to  sustain  the  adnunistrations  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Adams;  but  with  what  effect  >  What  did  patron- 
age  do  in  diese  cases  >  Sir,  it  is  a  mere  phantom,  which  has 
no  terrors  for  a  free,  and  vigilant  people.  Take  one  of 
the  eif^t  thousand  postmasters  that  the  gentleman  fh>m 
Virginia  has  spoken  of,  and  see  what  influence  he  is  able 
to  exercise  in  any  city  or  town.  It  will  be  found,  in  most 
instonoes,  that  the  person  so  situated  cail  effect  less,  at 
any  election,  than  if  he  had  not  an  office.  There  is  a 
watchful  jealousy  among  the  people,  which  repels  any 
undue  or  even  active  exertions  of  men  in  official  stations 
to  control  or  sway  the  elections.  We  have  notliing  to 
fear  fh>m  them.  As  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
revenue,  which,  it  is  said,  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment gives  rise  to,  I  answer,  that  the -same  m^r  b«  said  of 
every  other  branch  of  public  expenditure:  fortifications 
are  erected  on  our  coasts  and  frontiers  most  exposed  to 
attacks;  lifl;ht-liouses,  breakwaters^  &c.  on  the  sea  coast. 
These,  ana  many  other  works,  do  not  immediately  benefit 
the  interior;  but  in  these  and  all  other  erections  and  im 
provements,  regard  is  had  to  the  general  welfhre.  What- 
ever gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole  system,  must  be 
beneficial  to  its  parts;  m  like  manner,  the  healthfiil  action 
of  the  heart  communicates  its  tone  to  the  extremities.  We 
have  been  told,  too,  that,  by  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
tea  and  coffee,  and  certain  luxuries  of  life  which  do  not 
interfere  with  our  domestic  industry,  as  is  proposed  bv  a 
bill  on  oiir  table,  the  revenue  will  be  so  much  reduced  as 
to  leave  no  surplus  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  the 
Government.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  the  bills 
alluded  to  are  prospective  in  thoir  operation;  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  very  great  dimi- 
nution from  the  proposed  measures.  The  great  increase 
of  population  must  create  a  proportionate  demand.  In 
aid  of  this,  there  is  a  law  of  political  economy  which  is 
universally  true,  tiiat  the  capacity  to  buy,  fhrni  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  the  commodity,  increases  its  con- 
sumption; in  other  words,  the  reduction  of  a  duty  will,  in 
a  correspondinjiC  ratio,  increase  the  demand.  After  pay- 
i^ig  all  the  ordmary  expenses  of  Government  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and   applying  eleven   million  five  hundred 


thousand  dollars  to  the  public  debt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  there  wiU  be  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  da^r  of  January,  1831,  of  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fbrty^ve  dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  two 
millions  of  dollars  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  applied 
annually  to  internal  improvements,  leaving  enough  from 
all  the  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund,  to  extinguish  the^ebt  in  five  years.  My  constitu- 
ents have  no  immediate  interest  in  the  road  mentioned  in 
the  bill;  from  the  nearest  part  of  my  district  it  is  at  least 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  But  I  advocate  it  because 
it  is  part  oi  a  great  system  which  I  consider  this  Govern- 
ment under  the  most  solemn  obligations  bound  to  persevere 
in.  The  road,  fi*om  this  city  to  New  Orieans,  is  not  a  new 
project;  it  was  earnestly  brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Cal* 
noun  in  1818,  in  support  of  a  bill  which  he  introduced  into 
Congress,  to  set  apart,  and  pledge  as  a  fund  for  internal 
improvement,  the  bonus  and  United  States'  share  of  the 
dividends  of  the  National  Bank.  In  a  report  which  the 
same  gentleman  made  while  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  noticed 
as  one  of  ttie  prominent  national  objects,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Committees  on  Internal. Im- 
provements of  this  House .  By  cherishing  a  spirit  of  conces- 
sion, and  merging  all  minor  considerations  in  the  great  one 
of  making  a  beginning  upon  the  principle  cotituned  in  the 
bill,  its  friends  cannot  fiul  to  effect  its  passage.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  amazing  extent  of  our  country,  the  di- 
versity of  interests  and  occupations  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
examine  the  barriers  which  its  geographical  features  pre- 
sent to  direct  and  easy  intercourse,  we  mdst  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  bind  the  different  paits 
together  in  any  other  manner  than  by  good  roads  and 
canals  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the 
Union.  By  these  means  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the 
8>'inpathies  of  our  nature,  which  distance  is  too  apt  to 
sunder. 

But  we  will  realize  their  advants^  chiefly  during  war, 
when  the  Government  is  compelled  to  rely  for  most  of  its 
revenue  upon  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  its  ordinary 
fiscal  resources  being  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  The 
effect  of  this  system  is  to  drwn  tiie  interior  of  the  country 
of  its  currency,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  seaboard,  or  to 
places  where  troops  arc  collected  for  the  defence  of  ex- 
posed situations  on  the  frontiers.  It  will  be  recoBccted 
that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was, 
durin^f  the  late  war,  exempted  from  this  evil;  it  operated 
peculiarly  hard  in  the  western  part  of  Pcnnsylvama;  spe- 
cie in  fact  disappeared,  and  a  miserable  paper  currency 
was  substituted  tor  it,  flooding  the  country,  and,  with  its 
natural  tendency  for  depreciation,  ruining  thousands  of 
the  best  part  or  our  population — the  farmers,  the  honest 
yeomanry  of  the  countiy,  who,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  always  the  greatest  sufferers.  It  Is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  g^ard,  as  faf  as  practicable,  against  a  recurrence 
of  so  much  suffering  and  calamity.  W^  cannot,  it  is  true, 
prevent  the  drain  oT  our  currency,  that  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  direct  taxation;  but  we  can.  In  a  great  degree, 
mitigate  rts  effects,  by  giving  to  our  people  cheap  and  easy 
means  of  transporting  their  produce  and  stock  to  market; 
to  that  market  where  troops  may  be  assembled,  and 
where  there  is  the  greatest  public  expenditure.  If  you 
deny  them  these  means,  you  expose  them  to  incalculable 
injuries,  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the  tax  gatherer; 
judgments  and  executions  will  speedily  foHow;  but  all  are 
nearly  in  the  same  situation;  ana  where  are  the  purchasers 
to  be  found?  The  earnings  of  vears  of  honest  industry 
will  be  swept  off  in  a  moment,  for  a  sum  sometimes  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  the  cost  of  collection — always  vastly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  valqe  of  the  property,  either  to  enrich 
the  cunning  speculator,  or  to  add  to  the  already  over- 
grown wealth  of  some  nabob,  or  to  increase  the  public 
lands  and  stock  to  remain  unproductive,  until  better  times 
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shall  enable  them  to  sell  for  sums  equal  to  their  clainw,  A 
Goyemment  expressly  institatcd  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  vellare  of  all  its  citizens,  should  provide  in  a  time  of 
peace,  when  its  resources  are  abundant,  against  such  ruin- 
ous consequences.  In  this  way  itwiU  best  secure  the 
lasting  attachment  of  the  people. 

The  gentleman  irom  Yirffinia,  [Mr.  Cokb]  in  speaking 
of  the  probable  expense  of  the  proposed  road,  said  that 
the  Cumberland  road  cost  the  QoYemment  fifteen  thou- 
land  dollars  per  mile.  He  has  fdUen  into  an  error.  The 
whole  distance  of  the  road  is  one  hundred  and  tliirty-five 
milesi  Its  aggregate  cost  one  million  seven  hundr^  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  which 
is  equal  to  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a 
mile.  At  a  proper  time,  I  will,  1  trust,  be  able  to  $bow 
to  the  House  that  no  sum  of  money  of  equal  amount 
has  ever  been  expended  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
country.  But  it  u  proper  to  say  that  i^t  the  time  this 
road  was  commenced,  this  Government  had  no  experience 
in  the  business^  few  possessed  the  reqiusite  skill  for  itt 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  provisions  were  dear, 
and  the  wages  or  labor  near  one  hundred  per  cent,  be- 
yond its  present  amount.  What  added  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  this  road,  is  tlie  number  of  bridges,  some  of  which 
are  built  in  a  style  of  superior  and  expensive  Workman- 
ship,  exhibiting  monuments  of  architectural  skill  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  continuation  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  Wheeling  to  Zanesville,  which 
is  made  upon  the  McAdam  plan,  and  is 'said  to  be  the  best 
road  in  the  United  States,  cost,  I  am  informed,  about  six 
thousand  dollars  a  mile.  But  the  expenditure  upon  works 
of  this  nature  is  of  'secondary  -consequence.  If  a  har- 
bor is  found  necessary  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
our  shipping,  if  a  fortification  is  wanting  for  our  defence, 
the  expense  of  constructing  them  would  not  be  regarded. 
There  is  a  paramount  duty  which  the  Government  owes  to 
its  citizens,  compared  to  which,  gold  and  silver  sliould 
wei|^  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  They  claim  from  it  pro- 
tection at  any  price;  and  they  ask  the  same  measure  of 
justice,  I  will  not  call  it  liberality,  in  makingp^such  improve- 
ments as  the  situation  of  the  oountiy  admits  of  and  re- 
quiresy  which  State  and  individual  enterprise  is  unequal 
to,  and  which  are  strictly  of  a  national  character. 

The  perseverance  in  this  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, it  has  been  said,  will  give  rise  to  a  chum  of  juris- 
Action  by  the  United  States  over  the  roads  they  make, 
which  wiU  end  in  the  erection  of  toll-gates,  and  the  enforc- 
ing of  penalties  not  by  State  authority.  Clainung,  as  I 
do,  for  this  Government,  the  right  to  make  roads  and  ca- 
nals without  the  consent  of  the  States,  it  must  follow  that, 
after  they  are  constructed,  it  luis  a  complete  right  to  pre- 
serve them  by  such  means  as  it  chooses  to  select.  If  I  am 
rigiit  in  assuming,  for  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not 
mean  toar^e  it,  that  the  constitution  has  given  to  Con- 
gress the  prmcipal  power,  the  incident  must  follow;  nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  any  injurioufconsequences  are  likely 
to  arise  from  the.  exercise  of  it  The  authority  to  eata^ 
blish  post  offices  and  post  roads  iropUedly  confers  the  ri^ht 
to  protect  the  transportation  of  the  mail  by  the  imposmg 
of  penalties.  For  this  purpose,  various  laws  have  been 
passed,  and  punislmients  have  been  inflicted,  without  any 
complaint  from  a  State,  and,  as  I  trust,  without  injury  to 
it.  Nor  would  any  greater,  evil  happen  by  punishing  a 
man  in  the  United  BtiUes'  courts  for  an  injury  done  to  the 
road.  Offences  of  this  kind  would  be  of  rare  occurrence : 
when  it  was  known  that  the  presence  of  vigilant  gate- 
keepers would  probably  prevent  escape,  and  that  speedy 
punishment  would  inevitably  follow,  little  mischief  would 
be  done.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  indictment 
in  our  State  courts  for  injuries  done  to  roads  belonging 
to  corporations,  and  the  reason  that  prevents  their  occurs 
rence  would  apply  to  a  road  laid  out  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.     Besides,  ttiere  could  be  no  valid 


objection  to  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  State  courts  to 
punish  tnuisgressors.  Congress  gave  them  power  to  en« 
tertain  suits,  to  collect  the  internal  revenue,  and  to  en- 
force penalties  under  a  clause  in  the  constitulion,  declaring 
it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  iudges  of  the 
State  courts  jhould  be  bound  thereby.  This  power,  I 
admit,  was  by  some  of  the  States  disputed}  but  surely  it 
would  be  going  too  fiur  to  say  that  evils  were  likely  to 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  it'  And  if  there  should  be  a 
disposition  in  any  State  to  refuse  thtf  jurisdiction,  ofTenders 
would  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  were  sent  to  the 
United  States'  courts  for  trial.  Seldom,  indeed,  would 
there  be  occasion  for  such  a  proceeding;  but  if  a  case  ri)ould 
arise,  demanding  it,  is  it  likely  the  criminal  would  talk  of 
its  hardship  ?  And,  if  not,  who  would  be  quixotic  enough 
to  complain  for  him?  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  their  roads,  whether  they  should  exert  it  by 
direct  appropriations  to  keep  them  in  repair,  or  by.  the 
erection  of  toll-gates^  caqnot  be  a  cause  of  the  least  ap» 
prehension  to  the  States^  no  more  than  they  now  fbel  from 
the  punishment  of  a  mail  robber.  It  is  impossible  that 
ij\]ury  can  arise  from  it. 

The  ^ntlemen  from  Virginia  who  have  spoken  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  question,  have  indulged  themselves  in  » 
warmth  of  feeling  and  an  asperity  of  remark  not  warrant- 
ed, in  my  judgment,  by  the  occasion.  If  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  should  be  answered,  or  if  the  system,  of  which  it 
is  part,  should  be  pursued,  the  design  is  of  the  most  laud- 
able character,  and,  entitled  to  no  common  praise;  the 
end,  the  development  of  national  resources,  the  promo- 
tion of  social  intercourse,  the  diffusion  of  substantiu  bene- 
fits—in a  word,  the  prosperity  of  the  confederacy.  Yet  it 
has  been  received  as  if  some  signal  calamity  was  about  to 
be  inflicted,  carrying  in  its  train  famine  and  pestilence 
and  desolation.  Are  they  afraid  that  the  match  of  the 
svstem  will  realize  all  we  hope  and  all  we  predict  for  it;  and 
tliat  M  their  occupation  will  be  gone?"  If,  sir,  I  mistake 
not  the  *^*signs  of  die  times,"  a  great  revolution  is  going 
on  in  public  opinion,  in  tlie  South,  on  this  question;  and 
the  day  is  not  very  remote,  when  Virginia  will  concede  to 
this  Government  all  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  in- 
ternal Improvement  could  desire.  One  of  her  distinguish-* 
ed  statesmen,  now  a  member  of  tliis  House,  has  for  years 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause.  Every  day  fur- 
nishes new  evidence  that  his  pntriotic  fellow-citizens  are 
yielding  the  prejudices  that  would  lock  up  the  bounties 
which  a  beyieficent  Providence  has  so  profusely  scattered 
over  our  land.  He .  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
ccMmtrymen,  the  richest 'reward  of  a  pubUc  benefactor. 

The  productions  of  our  country,  which  soil  and  climate 
have  already  made  so  various,  are  becoming  daily  more 
diversified,  ensuring,  at  no  distant  day,  a  home  supply  of 
roost;  of  the  luxuries  as  well  as  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  An 
important  sdvantag^  which  this  view  of  our  condition  and 
prospects  gives  rise  to,  is,  that  the  different  parts  of  our 
Union  will  be  made  dependant  on  each  other-~«n  invariable 
effect  of  mutual  wants.  Nothing,  therefore,  demands 
from  us  higher  regard  or  more  deliberate  consideration, 
than  the  means  of  uniting  our  whole  people  into  one 
great  commercial  family. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  benefi- 
cial consequences  of  an  extended  system  of  internal  im- 
provements; they  must  be  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
committee.  I  have  endeavored  to  avcud  noticing  the  points 
which  have  been  urged  by  others  in  support  of  tlie  bill; 
and  IwviiYg  reason  to  fear  that  the  committee  is  already 
fatigued  bv  a  long  discussion,  I  will  conclude  with  thanking 
them  for  tlieir  attention. 

Mr.  MONELL  next  rose.  He  said  he  had  waited  until 
this  late  period  of  the  ^bate  on  the  bill,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  some  one  of  his  colleagues,  more  compe- 
tent than  himself,  would  ^ve  to  the  committee  the  views 
which  he  knew  a  targe  majority  of  the  delegation  of  New 
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York,  in  uniMm  with  himself,  entertoined  upon  this  ques- 
tion. No  one  [said  Mr.  M^]  has  felt  disposed  to  do  so;  and 
as  I  cannot  consent  that  the  vote  on  this  bill  should  be  taken 
vithout  the  expression  of  an  opinion  from  the  State  I  have 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  I  have,  reluctantly,  ob- 
truded myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

As  I  am  the  warm  friend  of  internal  improvement  by  the 
States,  and  have  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  whe- 
ther in  pubhc  or  private  life,  supported  every  measure 
which  1  believed  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  my  native 
State,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  the  reasons  that  wiH 
influence  my  vote  on  the  present  bill.  Sir,  the  State  of 
New  York,  unaided  by  the  General  Government,  has  ad- 
vanced far  in  this  system.  She  has  connected  her  north- 
em  and  western  lakes  with  liie  majestic  Hudson,  and  I 
trust  will  continue  to  progress  until  she  Attends  its  bless- 
ings to  every  portion  of  her  citizens.  Although  she  has 
advanced  far,  and  elevated  her  character  to  a  prominent 
station  among  her  sister  States,  she  has  not  done  half  that 
the  wants  of  her  citizens  require,  or  tiie  means  she  pos- 
sesses will  authorize.  My  immechate  constituents  are  now 
anuously  looking  to  their  legislature  for  tluit  justice  they 
believe  tiiemselvesentitled  to^-an  improvement  along  their 
lovely  valley,  which  will  place  them  on  the  level  with 
other  p<Mtions  of  the  State.  I  trust  they  wiU  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Soon  after  this  nation  passed  tlirough  a  second  war  of 
independence  with  honor  and  renown,  the  State  of  New 
'  York,  siiffenngas  she  had  in  that  contest  in  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  believing  herself  entitled  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  Congress,  from  the  aid  and  suppprt  she  had  given  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  General  Government,  applied 
for  aid  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  great  works  of  in- 
ternal impr(n*ement  she  had  long  conceived,  but  which 
were  retarded  by  the  breaking  out  and  continuing  of  that 
war.  What  was  she  told  by  this  Government^  Although 
her  good  and  faithful  service  was  admitted,  her  losses  and 
privations  appreciated,  yet  it  was  unconstitutional  to  aid 
m  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  She  submitted  to 
tlie  decision;  and,  nothing  daunted,  rested  upon  her  own 
i*esources  to  accomplish  Uiat  which  her  citizens  had  willed 
should  be  accomplished.  For  one,  I  rejoice  that  she  is 
not  indebted  to  this  Government  for  aid.  By  your  re- 
fusal, the  resources  of  the  State  have  been  developed;  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  exhibited;  the  sound  hearts  and 
willing  bands  of  her  citizens  enlisted  to  elevate  her  cha- 
racter, and  place  her  upon  an  eminence  that  her  extensive 
possessions  and  fertile  soil  intended  she  should  assume. 

What  was  unconstitutional  wlien  New  York  applied  for 
aid,  has,  by  the  change  of  time  and  of  men,  become  con- 
stitutional noWi  By  the  construction  given  to  tlie  con- 
stitution by  modern  statesmen,  all  power  is  vested  in  this 
Government  The  doctrines  contended  for  in  formei:  days 
are  exploded,  new  ones  have  taken  their  place;  and,  under 
them,  this  Government, is  extending  its  influence  over  eve- 
ry part  and  portion  of  what  was  once  considered  indepen- 
dent State  sovereignty:  the  rights  of  the  States  are  merged 
in  tliis  grand  consolidated  Government.  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  tlie  abstract  constitutional  right  of 
this  Government  to  make  roads  and  canals  in  the  several 
States,  witliont  the  consent  of  the  States  or  the  people. 
It  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  so  often,  that,  untU 
some  express  provision  to  the  contrary  shall  be  made  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  question  the  power. 
The  advocates  of  the  right  do  not  clium  it  by  express 
grant,  but  by  implication  and  construction  of  different 
parts  of  that  instrument.  It  is  dumed  under  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare; 
tmder  the  power  to  regelate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  under  the  power  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  I  have  always  doubt- 
ed whether  this  Government,  under  any  or  all  of  these  pow- 
ers, could  exercise  tlie  right  of  making  roads  and  canals 


On  more  occasions  than  one,  haVe  I  fistened  to  the  vtm" 
ments  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation,  on  this  much  dis- 
puted, nice  question  of  constitutional  law.  Although  I 
will  not  discuss  the  question  of  abstract  right,  I  may  be 
perzmtted  to  denv  the  expediency  of  its  exercise  by  this 
Government.  The  exercise  of  this,  and  all  other  con- 
structive rights,  claimed  by  this  Government,  should  be 
narrowly  wtttched  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Oar  duty  to  our  States  and  our  ^nstituents  requires  it  at 
our  hands;  and  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that,  when  we  assemble 
here  as  the  Cong^ss  of  the  United » States,  we  forget 
home — we  forget  State  rights,  and  lose  State  feeling.  Our 
whole  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  mighty  power  of  this 
all  absorbing  and  contrcdling  Government,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  our  constituents,  or  interests  of  the  States;  we 
exercise  not  only  all  the  powers  given  to  us  by  express 
grant,  but  every  other  which,  by  implication  or  construc- 
tion, can  be  tortured  into  a  right.  I  beseech  gentlemen 
to  ]>ause  and  reflect.  If  this  Government  does  possess  the 
power  contended  for  by  its  advocates,  let  it  be  discreet- 
ly ex^x^isedf  and  only  on  i|cknowledged  great  national 
objects. 

Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  se- 
veral States,  and  to  lay  imposts  and  duties,  this  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  right  to  compel  the  canal  boats  on  the 
New  York  canab  to  pay  transit  duty.  In  1824  or  1825, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
collector  at  Buffalo,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties. 
I  well  remember  ttie  feeling  created  in  New  York;  her  citi- 
zens, from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  were  prepared 
to  resist  what  was  considered  as  an  encroachment  upon 
State  rights;  even  her  legislative  halls  resounded  with  the 
language  of  resistance,  and  a  perseverance  at  tiiat  time, 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  would  have  brought  that 
State  in  direct  collision  with  the  General  Government. 
Strong  protests  were  entered  by  the  representatives  in 
Cbngress,  from  New  York,  agamst  the  assumed  power, 
and  great  exertions  were  moMle  l^y  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  order.  It  was  coun- 
termanded, but  the  right  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties 
was  not  surrendered;  it  was  suspended  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  enforced  whenever  the  will  of  this  Government 
shall  direct.  You  have  established  your  ports  of  entry  in 
every  patt  of  her  State — at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places— upon  every 
stream  and  rivulet^— upon  tide  waters  and  inland  lakes— -in 
every  city  aqd  town  that  you  please  to  consider  commer- 
cial; swarms  of  officers,  to  execute  tiie  laws  and  collect  the 
revenue,  are  stationed  among  the  people.  Under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  lay  iroprnts  and  duties, 
you  claim,  and  may,  at  some  future  day,  enforce,  the  pow- 
er to  collect  duties  on  every  canal  miade  by  State  autho- 
rity; and  what  is  to  prevent  you  ?  The  broad  and  unlimited 
construction  of  constitutional  power  claimed,  will  cover 
every  act  of  oppression,  and  usurpation  of  State  rights; 
thus  gradually,  but  cci^inly,  will  every  vestige  of  State 
rights  and  State  interests  be  swallowed  up  by  the  con- 
structive powers  of  the  General  Government.  Under  the 
power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties,  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  whole  revenue  fk 
State  canals  may  be  claimed.  Now  your  treasury  is  full, 
and  it  is  not  needed;  but  let  war  exhaust  it,  let  oommeroe 
be  impaired,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  your  funds  squan- 
dered in  visionary  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  and 
the  particular  welfare  of  the  States  must  surrender  to  the 
general  welfiu^  of  this  Government  The  States  must 
stsnd  in  the  relation  to  the  United  States  that  individuals 
do  to  the  States— bound  to  yield  a  portion  of  what  ther 
have  for  the  general  welfare.  Sources  of  revenue,  which 
they  fondly  Iwped  would  support  their  own  Governments, 
and  enable  them  to  extena  the  blessings  of  internal  im- 
provement by  their  own  authority  to  every  portion  of  their 
citizens,  will  be  diverted  from  their  proper  channels,  and 
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poured  into  tlie  treasury  of  tliis  Government.  Can  New 
York,  consistent  with  her  honor  or  her  interest^  submit 
to  such  dcg^cUtion?  Is  Pennsylvaaia,  with  her  numerous 
canals,' prepared  to  surrender. ill  to  this  Government?  I 
trust  not.  Sir,  where  js  the  remedy?  I  answer  here,  in 
this  hall.  "\\'c  must  halt  in  our  course — we  must  confine 
this  Government  within  its  prijTieval  legitimate  bounds — 
wc  must  restore  it  to  the  powers  that  wci-e  cxemsed  un- 
der it  in  the  days  of  Jefferson's  administration. 

It  is  contenqed  that  the  power  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  is  given  by  t]>e  clause  in  ti\e  constitution  autho- 
rizing Congress  to  establish  f>ost  offices,  and  post  roads. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  us  the  definitit)n  of 
the  word  establish.  Dictionaries  have  been  consulted — 
Walker*  Ainswortb,  and  others.  It  Is  defined  to'  mean 
"  to  erect,  to  make,"  &c.  We  have  heard  labored  argu- 
ments to  show  us,  because  the  meaning  of  the  word  es- 
tablish is  defined  to  be  *'to  make,"  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  post  rpada.  Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  these 
words  may  not  be  tortured  into  such  construction,  nor 
offer  any  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  doctrine. 
Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  tliat  any  such  power, 
under  these  words,  vas  intended  by  the'fi-amers  of  the 
constitution  to  be  given  to  Congress. .  The  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  that  clause  is  that  wliich  is  yearly  ex- 
ercised by  Congress— the  establishment  of  post  routes  on 
roads  erected  and  made  by  the  people,  and  on  which,  for 
public  convenience,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  transport 
tlie  mail  In  the  remarks  I  have  made,  I  luive  endeavored 
to  show  to  the  committee  the  inexpediency  of  Congi*ess  ex- 
ercising all  tlie  poweis  which,  by  construction  or  impli- 
cation, are  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  Government?  and 
particularly  as  such  exercise  affects  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  States.  As  a  further  illustration  of  my  views,  i 
will  suppose  my  colleague,  who  resides  at  Buffalo,  to  offer 
to  this  House  tlic  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  tlie  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  esUbli^ng  a  post  route  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  by  the 
w,ay  of  the  Erie  canal." 

Uis  referred  to  the  committee,  at  the  Ivead  of  which  is 
the  honorable  geptleman  from  Kentucky.  Congress  having 
the  riglit  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and 
waters  navigable,  or  made  navigable,  being  considered 
highways,  the  reasoning  follows  the  premises,  iliat  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  establish  a  mail  route  upon  tlie  Erie 
canal.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Hudson  river  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  jurisflictiou  has  been  so  far  extended 
over  the  waters  of  New  York,  as  to  establish  ports  of  entry 
on  the  western  lakes,  tl»e  Erie  canal  connecting  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie?  it, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  that  commerce  should  be 
carried  on  between  the  States.  A  law  is  passed,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution;  and  a  boat  is  started  at  Albany, 
on  the  tide  waters,  with  the  *•  United  States'  mail,"  in  capi- 
tals, upon  her  stern.  She  approachjes  the  first  lock,  and 
is  hailed  "what  boat  Is  t!iatr"  "The  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes."  "  Who  is  her  commander?"  «*  General 
Welfare."  "  Wliat  is  the  object  of  lier  voyage?"  "  Re- 
gulating commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes^  transporting  the  United  States'  mail,  ajid 
conveying  troops  to  the  northern  lakes."  The  collector 
would  say,  this  canal  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  was  q^ade  by  the  exertions  of  her  own  citizens 
wltliout  any  foreign  aid,  and  you  cannot  pass  without  the 
payment  of  toll.  To  which  **  General  Welfare"  would 
reply  that  Congress  lias  power  to  regulate  commerce  and 
estnblish  post  offices  and  post  roads?  a  post  route  has  be^en 
cslabhsiied  on  this  canal,  and  you  will  not  presume  to  in- 
terrupt the  United  States'  mail.  The  people  of  New  York 
look  to  the  law  for  protection  aiid  decision  of  all  disputed 
claims.  On  the  return  of  "General  Welfare,"  he  is  ar- 
rested in  our  State  courts.  I  w  ill  not  trouble  the  com. 
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mittee.witli  a  long  detail?  the  State  courts  decide  in  favor 
of  the  toll  gatherer?  it  is  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  need  not  give  you  l^e  decision* 
When  did  State  decisions  or  State  rights  succeed  in  op- 
position to  the  laws  of  Congi*c9s,  or  Uie  constructive  pow- 
ers of  this  Government?  Let  Kentucky,  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  other  States  answer,  >  .   ,     ^ 

I  ^m  opposed  to  the  exercise  by  Congi'ess  of  this  dis- 
puted right  on  another  grmmd:  it  is  unequal  and  unjust  In 
its  operation.  During  the  last  year,  disregarding  fractions^ 
thei*e  was  received  into  your  treasury  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars;  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Goverjiqient, 
twelve  millions  are  sufficient?  and,  with  proper  economy, 
that  sum  need  not  be  expended.  You  have  then  a  sui'plus 
fund  of  twelve  .millions  beyond  the  amount  required  for 
tho  expenses  of  Government,  to  be  sci'ambled  for  in  this 
hall,  apd  expended,  according  to  present  doctrhies,  in  in- 
ternal improvement  You  have  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
members  i?om  the  States,  and  three  delegates  from  ter- 
ritories? divide  this  amount  into  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen districts,  and  you  will  give  annually  to  each  congres- 
sional district  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  By  this  division. 
New  York,  with  her  thirty-four  members,  would  be  entitled 
annually  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Pennsylvania,  with 
her  twenty-four  members,  to  one  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  tltousand.  Virginia,  withlier  twenty-two  mem- 
bers, to  one  million  two  hundi'edand  thirty-two  thousand.. 
Will  any  coiu'se  of  legislation  here  give  to  these  States 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  surplus  funds  by  way  of  internal 
improvement?  Certainly  not.  This  miserable  pittance  to 
New  York,  of  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  the  State  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  but  a  sorry  return  for  the  four  millions 
she  pays  annually  into  your  treasury.  As  it  is  the  first, 
so  for  niany  years  it  will  be  the  last  boon  tliat  will  be  of- 
fered for  her  two  millions  annual  surplus  in  your  treasury. 

Give  to  New  York,  to  be  applied  by  her  legislature, 
one-half  of  he?  just  proportion  of  this  surplus  fund.^  Let 
it  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  li^r  own  State,  and  in  ten 
years  she  will  extend  the  blessings  of  her  own  system  of 
improvement  to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  her  State, 
ana  gladden  the  hearts  of  her  people;  it  will  be  expended 
in  useful  works,  in  national  objects,  and  promote  the  gene- 
I'al  welfare  of  the  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  utility  of  tliis  gi|^n- 
tlc  project  of  a  grand  land  communication  ft'om  Buffalo 
to  New  Orleans,  and  must  say  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the 
most  exti-avagant  and  visionarj'  one  that  ever  was  present- 
ed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  representative  assembly. 
It  is  to  be  made  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Buffalo,  the  first  seaboard,  the  first  commercial 
place  it  touches  is  the  city  of  Washington,  a  distance  of 
some  four  hundred  miles.  Can  many  man  believe  that  the 
trade  from  Buffiilo,  or  any  part  ef  New  York,  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  city  of  New  York  by  this  road?  or  will 
Peimsylvania  or  Maryland  prefer  WsLshington  for  a  mar- 
ket to  their  own  Philadelplua  and  Baltimore?  Look  to  the 
improvements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
their  railroads  and  canals,  aiid  the  most  visionary  must  be 
satisfied  that  this  contemplated  road  cannot  be  used  for 
I  commercial  purposes.  It  is  said,  by  its  friends,  that  it  will 
j  be  useful  in  time  of  war  to  march  troops  to  the  frontiers. 
I  trust  we  shall  not  need  it  for  that  purpose  for  many 
years  to  come;  and  if  we  should.  New  York  desires 
troops  from  Washinc^on  to  defend  her  frontier.  No,  sir, 
I  there  is  no  beneficial  purpose  for  which  this  road  can  be 
used?  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  a  nation's  folly,  and 
receive  the  worst  curse  which  an  Irishman  can  bestow 
upon  his  enemy — the  grass  will  grow  upon  its  surface. 
Agam.  What  is  to  become  of  the  road  after  it  is  made? 
Do  you  intend  to  place  toll  gates  up6n  it?  That  power 
has  not  yet  been  assumed  upon  your  Cumberland  road. 
But  suppose  you  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  State  soil. 
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and  scatter  Vour  toll  gatherers  over  the  States;  what  will 
you  recieivcf  Not  one  per  cent.  You  cannot  keep  it  in 
repair  by  tolk.  IVIiat  next^  The  Government  roust  ap- 
propriate, annually,  one  million  of  doUars  to  repidr  it.  Bv 
the  Dill  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile  are  apptoprifited; 
but  no  friend  of  it  will  pretend  tnat  is  all  ^at  will  be  asked. 
Let  the  faith  of  the  nation  be  ple(^d  for  its  construction^ 
and  you  will  be  required,  annually,  to  appropriate  money 
for  its  completion,  until  it  will  eost  as  many  thousands  as 
hundred^  are  now  asked.  Will  the  States  through  which 
it  passes,  ^e  it  oflT  your  hands,  and  keep  it  in  repair }  No. 
Tbe^tates  know  it  will  not  yield  rerenue  sufficient  to  do 
so.  They  will  tell  you  it  is  your  own  sickly  bantling,  and 
your  fidth  is  pledged  to  support  it. 

It  has  been  said  out  of  this  hall,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
**  American  system;"  and  I  have  been  urged,  as  a  friend  to 
that  system*  to  support  this  bill.  It  is  called  the  pioneer 
bill,  in  the  train  of  which  numerous  others  are  to  follow. 

If  by  the  *'  American  system"  is  meant  a  system  of  laws 
which  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people, 
and^  as  nearly  as  may  be,  operate  equally  and  justly,  then 
am  I  its  fHend  and  advocate;  but  if  by  the  system  is  meant 
that  I  am  bound  to  support  every  wild  and  visionary  road 
project  that  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen  here  or  else- 
where may  present  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  dissent,  and  enter  pny  protest.  As  a 
member  of  ^e  Committee  on  Manu&ctutes,  I  cordially 
agree  to  the  resolution  submitted  to  the  House,  **tbat  it 
was  inexpedient  at  this  tame  to  revise  the  tariff  law  of 
1828."  I  then  believed^  and  now  believe,  that  justice  to 
the  manufacturers  and  sound  policy  required  the  suppres- 
sion of  furdier  legislatton  at  this  time.  These  are,  how- 
ever, articles  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life  from 
thcircommon  use,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  silk,  &c.»  which  are 
not  grown  or  manufactured  in  this  country,  or,  if  so,  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  not  interfering  with  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  nation.  By  reducing  the  duties  on  the 
articles  I  have  mentioned,  you  wiDreheve  the  people  from 
several  millions  of  indirect  taxation,  an(l  retain  in  your 
treasury  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  two  situations  in  which  Governments,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  frequently  unjust:  in  adversity,  with  a  heavy 
debt  hanging  over  them,  and  in  prosperity,,  suddenly  and 
unexpected^  acquired;  in  the  one  case,  pressed  to  dis- 
charge claims  out  of  their  power  to  meet,  they  prevari- 
cate, and  refuse  justice  when  it  is  due;  in  the  other,  their 
fimds  are  profusely  squandered  aiid  their  money  lavished 
upon  unimportant  and  useless  objects.  The  latter  is  the 
present  situation  of  this  Government.  You  have  an  over- 
flowing treasury,  and  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  your 
surplus  ftmds.  Now,  kir,  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
consider  a  national  d^t  to  be  anational  blessing,  I  propose 
to  discharge  your  national  debt — pay  off  every  shilling — 
take  up  the  last  bond;  it  will  be  the  brightest  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  your  renown.  Exhibit  to  the  world  the  bright 
example  of  a  nation,  not  sixty  years  old,  having  passed 
through  two  expensive  and  lengthy  wars,  and  free  or  debt. 
When  that  shall  be  accomplished,  (and  we  are  assured  it 
will  be  in  a  few  years, )  our  manufacturers  will  have  acquired 
strength  suflScient  to  compete  with  their  foreign  opponents, 
and  wUl  themselves  unite  in  the  propriety  of  a  gradual 
but  certain  reduction  of  duties  until  the  revenue  shall  only 
be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  the 
people  relieved  from  heavy  burdens. 

Mr.  ANGEL  said  it  was  with  great  diflUdencc  he  rose  to 
address  the  committee.  It  was  his  first  attempt  to  speak 
upon  that  floor,  anid  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  had 
raised  his  coura^  to  the  speaking  point.  We  have  been 
several  days  [said  Mr.  A.]  engagea  in  the  discussion  of 
this  bill.  I  luive  listened  with  strict  and  painful  attention 
to  the  arpiments  urg^ed  in  favor  of  its  passage.  I  have 
witnessed,  with  astonishment  and  with  alarm,  the  ardent 


zeal  with  which  its  friends  are  hurried  forward.  Reluc- 
tant as  I  have  been  to  ennge  in  this  discussion,  I  could  not 
sit  here  quietly,  and  in  silence  see  tlie  screws  turned  upon 
the  people.  I  could  not  see  burdens  unjustty  and  unwar- 
rantably imposed  upon  myeonstitaents,  without  protesting* 
against  it. 

I  conader  this  s3rBtem  of  legislation  cruel,  unjust,  and 
oppressive.  I  consider  it  as  fraught  with  the  most  daa- 
gerous  tendency,  and  as  leading  to  flie  most  disastrous 
consequences.  My  feefings  are  such,  that  I  cannot  repress 
them  when  I  see  the  fruits  of  honest  industry  about  to  be 
coined  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  squandered  by  a  profit^ 

Ste  hand  upon  projects  wliich  are  useless  and  idle.  I 
ve  prepared  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  which  I  intend 
to  offer  at  a  proper  time,  if  tiie  motion  to  strike  out  the 
first  section  does  not  "prevail.  If  gentlemen  are  deter- 
mined to  force  the  bill  through,  right  or  wrong^^^if  they 
are  determined  to  plunder  the  treasury,  and  pursue  a 
course  of  public  rapine,  I  feel  anxious  that  the  State  of 
New  York  should  not  participate  in  the  disgrace.  I  beh 
fieve  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  Government  to  force 
her  system  of  road-making  into  that  State.  The  small 
section  of  this  road  which  is  to  be  located  within  her  limits, 
appears  to  be  intended  as  an  offer  of  earnest-money,  to 
bind  her  to  the  unhallowed  compact.  I  protest  against 
the  whole  system,  and  particular!^  against  this  attempt  to 
contaminate  that  State.  Should  this  biH  pass  in  it»  present 
shape,  I  should  consder  the  intrusion  into  our  territory 
as  a  bane  to  our  prosperity,  a  poison  to  our  happiness,  and 
the  desfaniction  of  our  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  offer,  I  will  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  stnkinK' 
out  the  words  "  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  Ntew  York,*'  and 
inserting  "the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sfivania.**  This  amendment  would  exclude  New  York 
from  the  bill  and  from  its  contamination.  We  ask  not»  nor 
do  we  need,  your  aid  in  the  construction  of  our  roads  and 
canals.  We  deaire  you  to  confine  yourself  to  your  pro- 
per sphere  of  legislation,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal  regulations  of  our  State.  We  will  willingly  and 
cheerfully  pay  all  the  taxes  and  bear  all  the  burdens  which 
you  may  constitutionally  impose  upon  us;  we  will  not  rebel 
— we  will  raise  no  insurrection — we  will  not  threaten  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union;  but  when  you  oppress  usby  your 
unjust,  unauthorized,  and  partial  legislation,  we  will  tell  you 
of  it  We  wiH  boldly  and  fearlessly  protest  against  your  en- 
croachments, and  we  will  not  withhold  our  remonstrances 
when  you  extend  the  arm  of  oppression  over  us.  We  wiM 
tell  you  of  our  wronsps;  as  an  independent  State,  we  will 
assert  our  rights;  and  we  will  never  hfing  about  your  halls 
of  legislation,  in  the  character  of  supplicants  and  beggars, 
watching  for  the  crumbs  that  may  fall  from  your  table. 

Following  the  example  of  ^ntleroen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  oppo^tion  to  this  bill,  I  will  refhdn  fix>m  dis- 
cussing the  constitutional  power  of  this  Government  over 
the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  The  arguments 
upon  that  subject  have  been  worn  threacUbare;  they  have 
been  affain  and  again  repeated;  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  hands  of  abler  men,  and  I  feel  myself  in- 
competent to  shed  additional  light  upon  the  question.  The 
omission  to  discuss  the  constitutional  question  in  this  de- 
bate appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  as  the  pving  of  a  coa|novit  to  their  claim  of  constitu- 
tional power.  Sir,  I  wish  those  gentlemen  expressljr  to 
understand  me  as  not  yielding  my  assent  to  their  constitu- 
tional doctrines.  I  wish  them  to  understand  that  I  si^  no 
cognovit  to  their  unfounded  claim,  but  that  I  insist  that  if 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  that  law  will  be  the  offspring  of 
usurped  authority. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  Congress,  by  its  enactments, 
has  settled  the  constitutional  power  of  tiic  Government  in 
relation  to  internal  improvements.  Can  Congress  confer 
a  neV  power?  Can  Congress  rule  the  constitution?  That 
instrument  was  designed  to  control  the  powers  of  Con- 
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fgroaB.  Can  one  act  of  usurpation  be  pleaded  as  anthorit^ 
to  justify  the  commission  of  anotlier?  No.  The  consti- 
tution remains  what  it  was  in  the  be^ning — ^it  is  the  same 
now  that  it  was  at  tlie  time  of  its  ratifieation  by  the  States. 
It  remains  unaltered,  nor  can  it  be  altered  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  tliree-fourths  of  the  States.  For  that  instrument 
I  entertain  the  highest  Teneration<  I  will  not  Suifer  my- 
self to  trample  upon  its  authority..  Each  infraction  of  its 
provisions  by  Congress  is  a  signal  for  the  downfall  of  our 
liberties. 

This  bill  b  entitled  **  a  billlbr  constructing  a  road  from 
Bafialo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Wash- 
ingCoHy  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.^  When  I  look  into 
the  provisions  of  this  bill— when  I  see  the  stretch  of  au- 
thority there  attempted — when  I  consider  the  profligate 
expenditure  of  money  it  proposes — ^wben  I  reflect  upon 
the  buaden  it  casts  upon  the  people — ^when.l  view  its  par- 
tiality, its  cruelty,  its  injustice,  and  its  usurpation,  and 
compare  all  with  the  eonstitutional  powers  of  this  Qovem- 
ment,  the  title  strikes  roe  as  being  inappropriate.  The 
title  is  wrong.  It  should  be  entitl«l  "a  bill  to  construct 
a  road  from  the  liberties  of  the  country,  by  the  way  of 
Washington, *to  despotism." 

It  is  not  a  road  which  the  interest  of  the  country  calls 
for;  the  public  go<)d  does  not  require  it.  Gentlemen  have 
said  it  was  necessary  for  the  safe  and  easy  transportation 
of  the  nul,  ibr  the  marching  of  troops,  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse, for  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity,  and 
the  piXHDOtion  of  the  genera]  welfiire  t  but  when  you  contrast 
its  advaatai^  with  the  prineiplee  upon  which  it  m  to  be  con- 
structed, with  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  perpetual  re- 
pairs, it  looks  more  Tike  a  road  to  ruin  than4^road  to  ease  and 
safety.  Ihavean  abhorrence  to  this  ^ecies  of  legislation  that 
1  cannot  overcome^  it  bas^  grown  out  of  long  reflection  and 
a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  subject.  Its  tendency  is 
penncious;  it  begets  cottlsion  and  ftnfe^  it  produces  heart- 
burning and  ifl  blood  between  diiferent  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union.  These  effects  do  and  will  unavoidably  at- 
tend it.  If,  in  estimating  the  consequences,  I  have  come 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  I  have  to  regret  it.  The  cor- 
rectness of  my  conclusion  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
sensitiveness  manifested  by  gentlemen  in  this  House  when- 
ever this  subject  is  agitateX  Do  we  not  see  the  warmth 
of  feeling  and  heat  of  temper  it  elicits?  Its  discussion 
cafla  up  the  image  of  discord,  and  exhibits'  an  alimony  of 
feeling  and  temper,  which  spends  itself  in  accusing  invec- 
tive and  keen  reply.  It  should  be  our  husiness  here  to 
hanBoniae,  and  not  to  distract;  we  should  avoid  those  sub- 
ject* which  set  in  motion  the  discordant  feelings  of  sec 
tional  interests.  It  should  be  our  ahn  to  strengthen  the 
cord  of  onion,  and,  by  alcind  and  conciliating  exercise  of 
our  legislative  functions,  secure  the  confidence  and  attachr 
neat  of  the  people  and  of  the  StMea. 

Partial  appropriations  beget  jealoumrand  distruM,  and 
destixiy  confidence  in  Govermnent.  The  people  wiU  not 
reat  quietly  under  oppression,  when  they  see  the  firuit  of 
their  hard  earnings  bestowed  upon  objects  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  and  whieh  are  in  themselves  worse  than 
useless.  They  wiM  complain;  their  attachments  will  be 
alienated,  and  the  federal  power  become  odious. 

This  bill  appropriates  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile 
for  the  comtmction  of  tliis  road^  the  length  of  the  road  is 
great  enough  to  swell  the  sum  i^ropriated  to  two  million 
nre  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  but  the  beginnwg^ 
of  the  expenditure.  This  sum  bears  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  ultimate  cost  of  construction,  repairs,  &c. 
when  the  whole  shall  be  eompleted,  as  the  title  page  of  a 
bcx>k  does  to  the  whole  volume.  This  two  and  a  half  mil- 
liona  is  but  a  single  instalment,  the  payment  of  which  is  to  be 
repeated  }'car  after  year,  by  appropriation  after  appropria^ 
tkm,  through  a  series  of^ears,  to  terminate  the  Lord  knows 
where.  I  have  not  heard  it  contended,  even  by  the  friends  of 
the  bin,  that  the  proposed  appropriation  viH  cover  the  cost 


of  the  wjork.  From  the  description  given  of  the  country 
over  which  the  road  is  to  pass,  the  streama  that  intersect 
its  course,  the  swamps  and  the  quagmires  which  lie  in  its 
way,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  per  mile  will  far  exceed 
the  sum  per  mile  expended  upon  the  Cumberland  road. 
The  length  of  the  Cumberlana  road  now  completed  ftJls 
short  of  one-sixth  the  distance  embraced  by  the  road  un- 
der consideration,  and  our  statutes  tell  us  that  upwards  of 
thi'ee  millions  have  been  expended  upon  that  work. 

This  two  and  a  half  millions  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
avails  of  the  revenue.  Nearly  one-half  the  revenue  is 
collected  at  the  Qity  of  New  York:  the  citizens  of  that 
State,  by  the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  cluties,  pay 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  appro- 
priation in  thebiu  will  impose  a  tax  of  at  least  four  hundred 
thousand  dolUuY  upon  the  State  of  New  York,  which  roust 
be  taken  from  the  pockets  of  her  citizens.  The  fruit  of 
their  labor,  under  the  screwing  operations  of  this  Grovern- 
ment,  must  be  taken  from  tliem,  and  expended  upon  tliis 
sublime  and  magnificent  road;  a  road  which  thesy  will  ne- 
ver travel,  and  which,  whilst  it  forms  a  drain  upDn  their 
piirses,  will  never  return  a  farthing  into  them.  The  pas- 
sag^  of  this  bill  will  say  to  the  citixens  of  New  York, 
<^pay  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  tribute  to  our 
power,  and  prepare  yourselves  to  meet  future  exactions 
of  a  similar  character,  when  Vre  see  fit  to  make  them." 

The  sum  to  be  extracted  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
bv  this  single  appropriation,  ia  sufficient  in  amount  to  ena- 
ble that  State,  couu  she  eontrol  it,  to  aocoiapliak  some  of 
her  most  useful  and  fiivorite  plans  of  internal  improvement, 
and  this  is  to  be  barterei^  away  for  a  few  miles  of  a  great 
national  road,  Cutting  through  a  comer  of  her  territory. 

Let  any  gentleman  look,  fi>r  a  moment,  at  the  operation 
of  this  scheme,  and  then  tell  me  whether  he  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  ask  a  New  Yorker  to  vote  for  this  biU.  No, 
sir,  I  will  not  viohte  the  public  trust  reposed  in  me:  I  wiU 
not  prostitute  my  vote  to  the  surrendering  of  the  rights  of 
the  State.  I  wiU  resbt  Has  attempt  to  fotioe  the  shackles 
upon  her.  Were  this  a  work  of  utility,  and  did  there  ex- 
ist a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  advancing  the  general  wel- 
£ire,  the  hardship  would  not  be  so  great;  but  I  repeat 
what  my  colleague  [Mr.  MoirxLv]  lias  said,  the  project  is 
wild,  visionary,  idle,  and  uselesr. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  SUte  of  New  York  applied  to  this 
Government  for  assistance  in  consti^cting  her  canal.  Her 
then  contemplated  work  was  of  a  national  character;  it 
was  no  less  than  the  connecting,  by  a  navigable  commu- 
nication, of  the  waters  of  the  great  weitem  hkes  with 
the  Hudson  river,  and  uniting  navigable  watets  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  two  thousand  miles  into-the  interior. 
What  was  your  answer  to  this  application?  Notwithstand- 
ing the  important  link  this  work  was  to  form,  notwithBtand- 
in^  the  mcrease  of  oonimerce  it  was  to  create,  and  not- 
withstanding the  vMt  faei£ties  it  was  to  tffotd,  yw,  in 
your  wtJBke  and  other  op^ations^  told  her  Hmt  ymi 
had  not  the  constitutional  power  to  appnopriate  the  funds 
of  the  nation  to  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  New 
York  was  satisfied  wKh  your  answer;  she  ndtfaer  mniw 
mured  nor  complained.  She  had  too  much  patriot- 
ism, and  too  just  a  senae  of  your  Ihnited  authority,  to 
press  you  to  a  violation  of  that  sacred  compact  which 
forms  our  bond  of  union.  Talcing  you  at  your  word,  she 
believed  you  had  dedded  ui  good  faith  upon  her  applica- 
tion, and  she  believed  that  your  decasioa  would  stand  as  a 
controlling  precedent  in  all  similar  cases.  Upon  die  fiuth 
of  this  understanding,  she  resorted  to  her  own  energies, 
and,  through  a  wise,  prudent,  and  persevering  policy,  she 
has  accomplished  her  grand  derign.  and  astonidied  the 
world  by  her  success.  She  lias  taxed  henelf  for  tiiia  im- 
provement: her  own  resources  have  met  the  airxent  ex- 
pense, and  thia  Government  has  not  been  annoyed  by  beg^ 
garly  applications  for  her  rdief.  Whilst  she  has  been  ex- 
pending twenty  tHillioos  of  dollars  for  these  objects^  and 
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resting  upon  her  own  means  to  cxting^isli  the  cost,  you 
have  been  lavishing  the  national  funds  upon  interior  pro- 
jects in  other  sections  of  the  Unions  the  utility  of  all  of  which 
combined,  will  not  compare  with  what  she  has  effected. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  this  Government  has  fathomed  the 
depths  of  its  power,  reversed  its  solemn  decision,  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  internal  improvement.  New  York  has 
been  undergoing  a  double  taxation.  She  has  met  the  de- 
mands for  her  own  improvements,  and  been  cruelly  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  one-sixth  of  yours.  Accumulating 
burdens  oppress  lier ;  she  finds  her  hands  tied,  and  her  trea- 
sury exhausted.  Slie  is  compelled  to  impose  a  direct  tax 
upon  her  citizens,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  her  Go- 
vernment, and  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  some  of  her 
most  fiivorite  works.  In  this  embarrassing  state  of  her  finan- 
ces, and  whilst  deploring  her  want  of  means  necessary  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  her  favorite  plans,  you  tlireaten,  in  ad- 
dition to  your  fbimer  e^^actions,  to  rifie  her  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  this  bill,  and  to  perpetuate  your 
oppression,  - 

Sir,  I  hope  the  motion  to  sti-ike  out^the  first  section  of 
this  bill  N^ill  prevail:  if  it  does  not,  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment I  mentioned,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

As  a  representative  from  the  State  of  New  York,  I  pro- 
test against  the  power  of  this  CSovernment  to  pass  this  bill 
into  a  law.  I  pi^test  against  its  partiafity,  and  against  its 
prodigal  waste  of  the  public  treasure.  New  York  has  pa- 
tiently and  quietly  borne  all  the  burdens  you  have  cast 
upon  her.  Her  attachment  to  the  Union  forbids  the  thought 
of  estranging  herself  from  you.  She  asks  you  to  return 
to  those  principles  which  governed  your  councils  in  decid- 
ing her  application. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  in  your  treasury,  she  asks  you  to 
apply  it  to  the  payment  of  your  national  debt,  and,  when 
that  slwll  have  been  done,  if  a  surplus  still  remait^  slie 
asks  you  for  a  just  atul  equal  distribution. 

Should  you  refuse  tius  request,  and  continue  your  pre- 
sent system  of  legislation,  regardless  of  her  rights,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  she  will  take  it  most  unkindly. 

Mr*  PETllS  now  withdrew  the  motion  which  he  made 
some  days  ago,  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill,  having  at  first  made  it  to  enable  gentlemen  to  discuss 
the  general  merits,  free  of  the  amendments  proposed. 

Mr.  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  regretted  that  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  as  he  thought  it  demrable  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  majority  for  the  bill,  before  the  amendments 
were  taken  up. 

Mr.  8TORH8,  of  New  York,  renewed  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  and  proceeded  to  offer  his 
reasons  for  being  opposed  to  this  bill,  although  now  and 
always  an  advocate  of  the  constitutional  power  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  he  had  no  prepared  speech  to  make 
on. the  subject;  he  had  no  note  ot  what  had  been  said  on  it 
by  others;  but  the  deep  interest  felt  by  those  who  sent  me 
here,  [said  Mr.  B.]  in  uie  question  now  under  considera- 
tion— an  interest  felt  by  them  in  common  with  all  the  gprow. 
en  of  ooMon,  rice,  and  tobacco,  in  this  Union,  forbids  that 
I  should  give,  entirely,  a  silent  vote.  The  evils,  both  mo- 
ral and  political,  which  4iiust  and  will  arise  from  carrying 
the  principle  of  this  into  practical  effect,  from  executing  a 

gmerml  acheme  of  internal  improvement,  have  been  set 
rth  so  clearly  by  my  coUeaffue,  [Mr.  BAmBovR]  the  in- 
expediency of  tlie  proposed  measure  proved  by  argu- 
ments so  strong  and  clear,  tliat  nothing  would  be  needed 
to  exemplify,  extend,  or  apply  his  views,  were  I  able  to 
execute  suoh  a  task.  And  as  it  regards  the  road  now  pro- 
posed, from  Buffalo,  by  the  way  of  Washington*  to  New 
Orleans,  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  prove  its  inuti- 
lity, 1  had  almoBt  said  its  absurdity,  when  compared  with 
its  eoat,  tlie  same  has  been  most  amply  supplied  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Storbs]  who,  though  a 


tself  is  an^  thing  else  rather  than  wisdom.     I  have  but  a 
single  additional  view  of  this  case  to  present  to  this  com- 
mittee.    Sir,  my  constituents,  together  with  the  growers 
of  two-thirds  of  thfr  whole  exports  of  this  Union,  have  re- 
garded and  do  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Con- 
gress with  much  anxiety.     Upon  their  minds,  the  convic- 
tion that  an  unequal  share  of  the  public  burdens  are  laid 
on  them,  is  deep  rooted;  it  is  ati  opinion  fixed  as  fate,  it  has 
been  well  and  long  examined;  every  fuct  and  circttmvtance 
belonging  to  it  have  been  viewed  and  reviewed,  patiently 
and  diligently,  and  have  been  presented,  here  and  else- 
where, m  a  ligiit  so  clear,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  no- 
thing buttlic  potent  effect  of  real  or  supposed  interest  could 
prevent  the  majority  (to  whom  I  now  address  myself) 
from  seeing  it  as  it  is.     And  though  I  may  be  truly  told 
Uiat  interest  has  as  binding  an  effect  on  one  side  as  the 
other,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  arranged  on  differenf^ides, 
according  to  our  general  occupations,  proves  the  unequal 
operation  of  our  present  revenue  laws.     The  majority,  I 
know,  call  the  protecting  duties  the  American  system,  and 
say  it  is  g^d;  and  for  tliem,  it  may  seem  so.     I  shall  not 
enter  the  lists  against  their  formed,  their  nourished  opi- 
nions, based  as  they  are  on  apparent  interest;  it  would  be  a 
Jiopeless  task  indeed.     But  I  may,  I  think,  safely  ask  this 
committee  to  believe,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
southern  country,  (except  the  sugar  planters,)  tliey  arc 
unequally  taxed;  and  I  said  that  t^ie  movements  of  this 
Congress  were  regarded  by  them  with  deep  solicitude; 
they  looked,  sir,  with  anxiety  for  the  President's  message; 
they  had  no.  right  to  expect  from  him  an  abandonment  of 
the  tariff  principle;  they  knew,  when  they  voted  for  him, 
that  hia  opiniona  were  with  the  majority  on  that  pointy 
t^iey,  therefore,  did  not  expect  him  to  recommend  a  sys* 
tern  of  taxations  by  which  they  would  be  required  to  pay 
no  more  than  their  equal  share  of  the  public  burdens; 
but  they  did  expect  him  to  recommend  a  modification  of  tlie 
present  law  on  that  subject;  they  were  not  disappointed c 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  of  him,  aiid  of  you,  tiiat  in  this 
modification  tlieir  interests  should  be  regarded.     Yes,  sir, 
and  that  their  opinions,  too,  should  have  their  due  weight; 
here,  sir,  the  message  is  also  as  it  shoukl  be:  for  the  sake 
of  hai-mony  in  our  national  councils,  an  abandonment  of 
the  scheme  of  internal  improvement  is  distinctly  iK?-com- 
meiided.     But  the  indications  of  the  temper  of  the  House 
on  those  two  points  are  calculated  to  increase  the  anxiety 
of  the  South  to  prod^te  alarm  in  their  minds.     A  bill  to  ' 
modify  the  tariff  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  message,  was  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.     It  was  kicked 
out  with  indignity  by  tliis  House,  and  by  most  of  the  same 
votes;  a  most  alarming  liberality  in  appropriations  is  ob- 
servable.    Shall  the  entire  payment  of  the  public  debt 
give  us  no  relief?    i  beg'tl>e  committee  to  pau^e,  and  think 
of  this  matter;  we  have  no  hope  for  justice,  welook  not 
for  equality  of  taxation.     This  inequality  we  have  borne, 
and  (to  be  applied  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment) we  will  bear  it  so  long  as  it  is  tolerable :  nor  will  1 
attempt  to  mark  tlie  limits  to  wliich  Virginia  will  go. 
Whatsoever  can  be  done  by  heroic  fortitude,  all  that  can 
be  dictated  by  love  of  this  Union,  by  her  dear  percept 
tion  of  her  deep  interest  hi  it,  will  be  done.     But,  1  pi-ay 
you,  do  not  decWeto  her  that  the  present  inequality  of 
taxation  shall  not  only  remain,  as  it  respects  tlie  propor- 
tions, but  shall  be  kept  up,  as  it  regards  also  its  amount. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  that  this  inequality  is  imagi- 
nary.    The  legislators  of  this  land  cannot  wisely,  Uiey 
cannot  safely,  disregard  the  deliberate,  settled  opinions  of 
the  growers  of  two-thirds  of  its  exports.     This  interest  is 
too  powerful  in  wealth,  numbers  and  talents,  to  be  thus  treat- 
ed. I  ask  not,  Ido  not  insinuate,  that  tlie  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  left  to  them.  No,  sir,  this  whole  subject  is  to  be 
weighed  and  decided  bv  the  majority,  who  feel  not  tlie  inte- 
rest, and  partake  not  of  the  opinions  of  the  population  allud- 
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to  Bpread  out  this  whole  country  before  their  mind's  eye. 
You  know  that  sore  restlessness  exists,  if  you  will  not,  and 
think  you  cannot  appease  it.    It  is  unwise,  it  is  unsafe,  to 
increase  it.     The  ai^iments  which  the  committee  have 
beard  from  others,  prove  clearly  that  this  road  could  get 
but  few  votes  in  its  ^favor»  upon  a  aimple  comparison  of 
pubiic  and  general  utility  with  its  ^ost.     The  abstract 
principle  of  internal  improvement  with  its  connexion  with 
the  Atnerican  system  (as  it  i^ called)  is.to  carry  th«  bill,  if 
csrried  at  all*     Should  this  hill  pass,  I  should  regard  it  as 
concluaye,  that  the  purpose  of  das  Government,  to  keep 
the  present  grinding  oppression  of  the  South  up  to  its 
present  amount,  is  &ed.     I  have  an  awfal  feeling  on  this 
point.     I  know  weU  the  opinions  of  my  own  constituents, 
and  we  all  know  that  one  common  feeling,  oh  this  subject, 
pervades  the  whole  southern  country.     They  cannot,  for 
one  moment,  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  the  inequality 
they  are  subjected  to,  is^  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
made  to  them  I5y  the  disbursements  of  the  Government 
The  best,  the  most  they  could  hope  for,  under  tlie  opera- 
tion of  this  internal  improvement  system,  is  an  effect  some- 
tiroes  aeen  in  the  conduct  of  a  speculator,  who,  finding 
that  the  stock  on  hand  has  fallen  in  price,  goes  on  pur- 
chasing on  a  falling  market,  whereby  he '  lowers  the  ave- 
rage, but  increases  his  loss.     So  long,  therefore,  as  tiie 
southern  country  pays  two  dollars  tax  for  every  one  dol- 
lar of  that  tax  that  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  will  it  be  plain 
to  them  tliat,  even  on  an  ^qual  application  of  the  revenue 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  they  will  be  losers  one  hundred 
per  cent. ;  but  they  know  they  are  to  loose  more.     They 
have  no  warrant  for  the  belief,  that  tliose  who  now  see 
not  that  they  are  unequally  taxed,  will  ever  be  less  une- 
qual in  Uie  application  of  the  pmceeds.     Should  any  thing 
be  done  in  their  country,  under  the  name  of  internal  im- 
provement, they  well  do  know  that,  for  every  dollar  thus 
received,  they  will  pay  five;  and,  from  the  manner  such 
woiiu  must  and  wUl  be  executed,  their  own  <:ontributions 
to  the  particular  work  itself  will  exceed  its  value.     But, 
sr,  if  this  bill  passes,  th6y  see  not  in  it  a  dispositiDn  to  give 
them  one  dollar  in  five  of  their  own  money.     They  can- 
not regard  the  money  as  appropriated  to  open  the  road. 
No,  far\  they  will  bedieve  that  the  road  is  to  be  opened  to 
appropriate  the  money.     I  shall  say.  notliing  of  the  want 
of  lawful  power  which  should  now  hold  our  hand.     Rea- 
sons, ^ood,  for  declining  to- argue  that  question  here,  were 
stated  in  the  opening  of  the  debate.     But  the  deep,  tlie 
settled  opiraon  of  the  Souths  that  they  are  oppressed,  be- 
cooics  a  matter  of  more  serious  consequences,  when  you 
take  into  view  their  equally  settled  opinion,  that-  the  .op- 
pression arises  from  the  exertion  of  unauthorized  power 
in  the  manner  the  taxes  are  laid.     This  mode  of  continu- 
ing these  taxes,  or  increasing  them,  is  also  by  them  re- 
garded as  unconstitutional.     The  state  of  feeling  and  of 
opinion  thus  entertained  by  the  South,  I  wish  taken  up 
and  considered  as  a  substantive  argument  in  itself,  imcon- 
nected  with  the  idea  of  its  being  well  or  ill  founded.     You 
cannot  say  it  is  cajiriciousj  yoa  cannot  say  it  is  entitled  to 
no  respect;  the  opinion  has  been  long  fixed,  it  is  identified 
with  the  sool;  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the  delibe- 
rate conviction  of  many  of  the  clearest  heaas  and  sound- 
est hearts  of  this  or  any  other  countr}'.     It  pervades  a- 
larg«,  a  powerful  section  of  country,  marked  out  by  natu 
ral  boundaries.    The  lawgiver  who  acts  in  contempt  or  dis- 
regard of  opinions,  thus  situated,  acts  unwisely;  he  ti'eads  on 
danger'sgiddy brink.  Mr.  J efferson  isof^en  cited  asauthori- 
ty  here  on  all  sides;  the  fixed  0|^inion  of  New  England  caused 
him  to  give  up  the  embargo.  The  opinion  of  Massachusetts 
was  not  more  firmly  or  warmly  set  against-  ther  embar- 
go, than  is  that  of  the  whole  South  against  the  tar'rff,  and 
this  mode  of  continuing  or  increasing  it.     Our  federative 
system  b  supposed  to^  be  wisely  contrived  to  secure  as 
much  of  energy  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
liberty;  but,  sir,  the  lawgprer  who  acts  on  these  Statesas 


one  compact  whole,  and  regards  not  the  opinions,  nay, 
the  prejudices  of.  Urge  compact  minorities,  knows  no« 
thing  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  or 
the  practical  administration  by  which  our  Union,  under  it, 
can  be  preserved. 

Mr.  W.  B.  SHEPARD  said,  he  did  not  rise  at  that  late 
'hour,  with  any  desire  of  entering  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  before  the  committee.  I  have  [said  Mr.  S.] 
no  such  uncharitable  intention;  I  merely  wish  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  I  should  give  the  vote  I  ihtend  to  do  on 
this  occasion.  And  this,  sir,  would  be  unnecessary;  but, 
representing  the  section  of  country,  and  holding  the  opi- 
nions which  I  do,  my  motives  might  otherwise  be  misunder- 
stood. Perhaps  in  the  course  of  tny  observations  I  may- 
be induced  to  take  a  short  excursion  along  this  road,  with 
the  view  of  picking  up  a  few  stragglers  by  the  way  side. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  upon  two  groUnd»—its 
constitutionality  and  its  utility.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  after 
the  abandbnment  of  the  constitutional  j^und  of  objection 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  we  should 
have  taken  the  question  as  settled,  that  the  General  Go- 
vernment have  the  right  to  prosecute  works  of  improve- 
ment within  the  bounds  of  the  several  States. 

[Here  Mr.  BARBOUR  interrupted  BIr.  S.,  and  denied 
he  had  abandoned  that  ground.] 

I  have  no  intention  of  roaming  over  the  numerous  rea- 
sons why  the  General  Government  has  this  power;  but 
would  merely  observe,  that  it  is  very  surprising  to  seft 
gentlemen  denyinfp  this  power,  who'admit  otfier  construc- 
tions of  a  nriore  evil  or  dangerous  tendency;  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  advocate  this  restrictive  construction  of 
the  constitution,  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  a  pure 
fountain  of  truth,  tindefiled;  they  catch  at  the  slightest 
word  which  has  fallen  from  him,  and  regard  it  as  an  in- 
controvertible political  axiom.  And  yet,  sir,  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  constructive  power*  ever  assumed  by 
this  Government  was  under  his  aaministration,  and  by  his 
recommendation-  I  mean  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  I 
would  ask  those  who  rely  on  this  authority  for  the  correct 
construction  of  the  constitution,  to  show  me  the  clause 
which  gave  tlwf  power  of  purchasing  Louisiana  to  the  Ge- 
neral Government;  and,  if  they  cannot  find  it  expressed 
totidem  verbis,  will  they  stand  up  on  this  floot  and  con- 
demn that  purchase?  Will  they  condemn  an  act  which 
brought  a  new  world  into  existence,  and  opened  the  fer- 
tile and  prosperous  West  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  our  fellow-citizens?  I  mention  tliis  fact,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  derogating  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, but  as  an  mstance  of  his  practical  construction  of 
the  constitution.  If  his  opinioh  changed,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  wanaer,  even  with  the  divine  Plato. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  very  remotely  back  for  precedents 
of  constructive  powers — we  can  find  them  sufficiently  nu- 
merous by  daily  observation  in  this  House.  It  has  not 
been  many  days  since  we  construed  two  "  little  words" 
into  a  statute  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  eject  one  member 
from  his  seat,  and  put  another  one  in  it.  And  for  this  we 
had  the  efficient  aid  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  spoke  so  feelingly  against  this  bill.  I  follow- 
ed his  example;  for  I  thought  his  construction  the  right 
one,  although  the  reasons  for  it  would  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factot7  to  a  plain  man.  Who  understands  words  by  their 
apparent  meanings.  The  truth  is,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  save  the  country  from  mi- 
sery and  anarchy.  It  is  a  grant  of  enumerated  powers; 
powers  which  could  not  be  very  rigidly  or  strictly  defined. 
The  wants  of  a  great  and  growing  nation  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated or  imagined;  and  so  long  as  tlie  exercise  of  those 
powers  tends  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity,  they 
answer  the  great  encl  for  which  they  were  designed.  It 
is  immaterial  what  set  of  politicians  are  called  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Government — they  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  the  construction  now  contended  for. 
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Upon  ftny  other,  the  Goveniinent  may  reel  on  ita  feeble 
existence  for  a  tew  years,  and  finally  be  dissolved  by  its 
own  weakness.  We  have  heard  allusions  made,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  those  persons  who  desire  a  great 
and  splendid  Government.  If  by  a  splendid  Government 
gentlemen  mean  a  Government  which  carries  its  blesstngpi 
into  the  remotest  comers  of  its  dominions,  which  peoples 
its  forests  with  a  living  and  industrious  multitude,  which 
is  hailed  with  gratitu£  and  joy  in  the  remotest  log  house 
beyond  die  mountains,  I  am,  sir,  for  a  splendid  Govern- 
ment. I  would  rejoice  to  see  tlie  day  when  the  name  of 
an  American  citizen,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Roman,  would 
be  a  protection  on  every  sea,  and  a  terror  to  tyrants  on 
every  land.  But  if  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  conti- 
nual playing  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple, tor  the  offices  of  the  Government,  the  less  we  have 
of  such  splendor  the  better-  To  be  happy  and  free,  we 
must  be  great.  By  g^enness  I  do  not  mean  the  voluptu- 
ous splendor  of  an  eastern  monarch,  a  mere  sensual  en- 
joyment, tlie  indolence  of  one,  maintained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  millions;  I  mean  that  greatness  which  demands  and  ob- 
tains  the  respect  of  the  world;  which  ensures  to  the  poor- 
est citizen  of  the  commoni^  personal  security,  the  means 
of  obtaining  plenty,  and  a  uir  field  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the  energies  of  his  nature.  The  most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings have  been  indulsped  in,  should  we  continue  to  pro- 
gress with  tills  system  of  opening  roads,  making  canals, 
and  deepening  harbors.  The  fate  of  Rome  has  been 
brought  oefore  us,  and  painted  in  vivid  colors;  her  passion 
for  splendor  has  been  assigned  as  the  legitimate  cause  of 
hef  degradation  and  misery.  Rome  was  a  nation  of  war- 
riors? her  splendid  ways  were  constructed  to  transport 
lier  conquermff  legions  to  enslave  nations;  she  lived  by 
the  plunder  of  the  world:  despising  commerce  and  the 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  she  had  no  occupation  but  that  of 
war.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is  not  sustained;,  our 
roads  are  intended  to  draw  closer  the  bond  of  union;  to 
drive,  by  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  intercourse,  barba- 
rism and  hostile  feelings  from  among  us;  to  unite  us,  by 
the  closest  of  all  ties,  the  tie  of  interest.  But,  sir,  should 
this  devout  end  not  be  obtained,  should  the  sun  of  our  ho- 
rizon run  his  ecliptic  course  through  as  brilliant  a  galaxy 
as  that  of  ancient  Rome,  and.  finally  set  in  as  mild  a  splen- 
doj'  as  that  of  modern  Italy,  the  laiid  of  science  and  ofglo- 
r)',  this  would  be  better,  far  better,  than  twenty-four  pet- 
ty, jarring,  independent  tribes,  the  natural  and  uievitable 
result  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  In  the  one  case,  we  may 
leave  something  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  manklno; 
in  the  other,  a  great  deal  for  his  scorn  and  contempt. 
Equally  unfortunate,  in  my  estimation,  was  the  allusion 
made  to  the  present  condition  of  England.  Her  innnense 
debt,  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  industry  of 
her  people,  was  not  incurred  by  making  roads  or  cutting 
canals,  but  in  unnecessary  wars;  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
very  existence  of  that  country  is  now  to  be  attributed  to  its 
high  state  of  improvement,  to  the  fiicility  of  intercourse 
through  every  section,  by  means  of  which  the  industry  of 
every  part  of  the  population  is  wafted  to  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  By  means  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  canals 
uniting  the  eastern  with  the  western  section  of  England, 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  capital  is  conveyed  in  a 
iruitTul  stream  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  have  seen 
En^nd,  with  a  population  often  or  fifteen  millions,  main- 
taining a  firm  and  invincible  front  against  hostile  Europe. 
We  have  seen  her  warring  in  every  hemisphere,  the  last 
refuge  and  only  hope  of  free  principles  in  the  old  world ! 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  indomitable  spirit?  And 
whence  did  she  draw  the  treasure  to  sustain  this  protract- 
ed struggle  ?  Her  people,  on  beholding  the  land  of  their 
birth  rendered  a  garden,  and  endeared  by  their  industry, 
would  have  died  sooner  than  have  permitted  the  spoiler  to 
have  entered  their  territory'.  In  tlie  course  Of  this  debate, 
we  liave  heard  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  British  orator, 


**  that  tlie  power  of  the  crown  bad  increased,  was  increas- 
ing, and  ou|;fat  to  be  diminished,"  applied  to  this  Govern- 
ment. This  may  be  true,  air,  but  tnere  is  no  evidence  of 
it.  To  ascertain  if  there  is  a  probable  foundation  for  the 
remark,  let  us  look  at  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  seen  an  administration  hurled  from  its 
seat  by  a  spontaneous  burst  of  the  popular  voice;  not  be- 
cause the  constitution  had  been  violated,  not  because  the 
liberty  of  any  one  had  been  assailed,  but  from  a  biU«  sus- 
picicm  that  unfidmess  had  been  used  in  preventing  the 
wiU  of  the  majority.  And  although,  now,  no  honcnrable 
man  believeathere  was  any  corruption  in  the  choice,  though 
the  charge  has  been  conMgned  to  the  **  kennel  of  forgot- 
ten calumnies,"  the  bare  existence  of  this  drcumstance  is 
proof  of  the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  power  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  this  Government.  Does 
not  this  House  daily  exhibit  that  they  are  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  opinion  of  their  constituents?  That  the  slightest 
murmur  of  disapprobation  at  home  sounds  like  thunder  in 
their  ears?  How,  then,  can  we  imagine  the  power  of  the 
Government  is  increasing?  Arc  we  prepared  to  adopt  the 
nullifying  notions  that  seem  to  have  struck  so  forci^ 
bly  the  imaginations  of  some  of  oar  politicians?  I  hope 
not;  I  do  not  despair  of  the  republic,  but  have  gfreat  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  or  our  institutions.  And,  al- 
though I  difier  widely  with  many  of  the  opponents  of  this 
bill,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  1  do  not  think  the  expecUency  or 
necessity  of  a  road  from  BulTalo  to  New  Orleans  has  been 
shown  to  the  House.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  General 
Government  has  the  power  to  execute  the  work;  but!  can- 
not consent  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  this  road 
wiU  reqiure,  for  an  object  the  utility  of  which  is  so  doubt- 
ful. I  wiU  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  just  fallen 
from  the  honorable  g^entleman  from  New  York;  to  vay 
mind  they  are  perfectly  satisfiictory  of  the  inexpe^eney 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RAMSEY*  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  in  explanation 
of  his  former  remarks,  referred  to  by  some  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CARSON  replied  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  his  col- 
league, Mr.  SUBPARD. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  and 
report  the  bill,  with  the  view  of  refusing  leave  to  sit  again, 
and  discussing  the  amendment  in  the  House;  but 
-  The  CHAIR  pronounced  the  motion  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  STORRS  replied  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  RAM- 
SEY, in  reference  to  his  course  on  this  bill;  and, 

After  some  furtiier  explanation  between  Mr.  6H£- 
PARDand  Mr.  CARSON, 

The  committee  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr.  ARCHER. 

FsrVAT,  AvKiK  2,  1830. 

Tht  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
proposing  to  set  apart  every  other  Thursday  for  such  le- 
gislation as  may  be  necessary  fi)r  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  a  g^ood  deal  of  debate  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
SPEIGHT  and  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  against  the  resohition, 
and  Messrs,  MALLARY,  DAVIS,  and  INGERSOLL,  in 
its  favor,  and  an  ineffectual  attiempt  of  Mr.  BARBOUR 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  the  resolution  was  adopted-— yeas, 
86,  nays,  75 — so  modified  as  to  commence  next  Thursday. 

Saturday,  April  3,  1830. 
PENSIONS. 

The  House  took  up  the  following  resolution,  reported 
by  Bir.  BATES,  from  the  Committee  on  Militaiy  Pensions. 

*<  Betalvedi  That  the  Committee  on  Biilitary  Pensions  be 
instructed,  agreeably  to  the  President's  recommendation 
in  his  message  of  the  sixth  of  December  last,  to  revise  the 
pension  law,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  to 
every  soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  a  bUl  for  that  purpose.    And,  also^  tha$  said 
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committee  be  llirther  instructed,  ac^6ab1y  to  said  recom- 
mendation, to  report  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  all  thone  who 
were,  during^  the  hjai  war,  diaabled  from  supporting  them- 
Klves  by  manual  labor." 

lir.  BATES  aaid,  the  applications  for  pensions  are  nu- 
merous, which  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pennon  laws,  and  for  which  proTision  ought 
to  be  made,  if  made  at  aU,  by  a  general  law,  and  not  by 
specia]  acts.  In  order  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Rouse 
ujKmthe  propriety  of  passing  such  general  law,  the  com- 
mittee thoygnt  it  best  to  present  the  Question  in  the  form  of 
a  res<4ution,  that  it  might  be  stript  or  the  embarrassments 
and  refuges  which  the  details  of  a  bill  creates  and  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  etpected  of  him  in  a  few  words  to  call 
Uie  attention  of  the  House  to  its  import  and  ^neral  bearing. 

The  resolution  [he  said]  embodies  precisely  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Congp'ess,  no  more,  no  less.  It 
involves  two  propositions,  the  one  relating  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  the  other  to  the  invalids  of  the  last  War.' 
liie  first  propoation  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  exist- 
ing Uw  to  *«  every  soldier  of  the  revolution  who  aided  in 
ttmieving  our  liberties,  and  who  is  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self in  comfort."  To  extend  the  existing  pension  law — 
the  act  of  1828,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tlie  officers,  was  found- 
ed on  compact;  and,  so  far  as  respects  the  soldiers,  it  gives 
pensions  only  to  those  who  served  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
&c.,  without  any  reference  to  their  ability  or  inability  to 
sapport  themMlves;  and  has,  therefore,  no  application  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  law  of  1818  gives  a  pension  to 
those  of  the  continental  establishment,  who,  at  one  period 
(f  the  war,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  "  at  any  period 
of  the  war,  served  for  the  term  of  nine  months  or  fenger," 
and  who  were  in  such  circumstances  as  to  need,  &c.  Un- 
der the  construction  which  has  been  given  to  this  act,  those 
whose  enlistment  was  for  a  shorter  term  than  nine  months, 
whstevcr  might  have  been  their  term  of  service,  are  ex- 
chided,  and  those,  also,  who  enlisted  for  nine  months, 
and  by  captivity  were  prevented  from  serving  in  the  army. 
For  these  two  classes  provision  has  been  made  by  the  bill 
that  has  gone  to  the  Senate;  and  which,  by  great  grace  and 
favor,  has  reached  the  honor  of  a  second  reading,  upon  a 
call  of  yeas^tnd  nays,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  seventeen. 
Mr.  B.  said  he  congratulated  the  House  upon  this  occasion. 
It  might  grow  to  bt  of  some  importance  in  this  Govern- 
ment, for  the  bill  of  the  last  Congress  did  not  arrive  even 
to  that  honor.  Do  what  you  will  to  these  old  soldiers,  but 
hear  them.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  hear4»  let  this  House 
be  heard  in  their  behalf,  at  least  with  the  usual  forms  of 
respect  and  attention.  The  resolution,  therefore,  only 
covers,  beyond,  the  cases  of  those  who,  under  different  en- 
listmentSs  served  nine  months,  or,  under  one  or  more  en- 
listments, a  shorter  term  than  lune  months. 

There  was  another  class  of  troops,  now  known  as  State 
troops,  eleven  regiments,  or  rather  battalions,  for  they 
consisted  of  but  five  hundred  men  each,  who  are  also  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  now  in  the  Senate,  leaving  those  only 
to  be  embraced  by  the  resolution,  who  served  for  a  shorter 
time  than  nineroontiis,  or  nine  months  at  different  times. 

The  third  class  consists  of  tiie  militia  and  volunteers, 
who,  at  all  times,  were  useful,  and,  on  many  occasions,  saw 
very  hard  service. 

The  proposition,  then,  is  to  give  relief  to  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  whether  continental,  State,  militia,  or 
volunteer,  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  com- 
fort, as  a  national  memorial,  and  testimonial  of  our  lati- 
tude and  justice,  of  their  merit  Jind  worth,  and  of  the  glori- 
ous results  of  their  services — a  full  pension  to  those  who 
served  mne  months,  and  a  pro  rata  pefinon  to  those  who 
served  less.  This,  however,  to  be  fixed  in  the  details  of 
the  bill  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

The  second  propotRtion  ts  to  give  a  pension  to  those  '*  who 
were  during  liie  bst  war  disabled  fsom  supporting  them- 


selves by  manual  Ubor>''  Those  who  were  disabled  by 
known  wounds  are  now  provided  for,  leaving  only  those 
for  the  resolution  to  act  upon  who  were  disabled  by  other 
means^  such  as  hardships,  exposures,  &c.  Sec. 

'llius  hr  for  the  import  of  the  resolution.  As  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  treasury,  if  it  should  be  consummated 
into  a  law,  the  committee,  aware  tjiat  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  state  the  number  of  solcfiers  it  would  embrace,  ad- 
dressed through  the  House  a  resolution  to  the  head  of  the 
department  who  has  the  administration  of  this  subject, 
ana  all  the  means  of  information  in  relation  to  it,  accesnble 
or  known  to  the  coronuttee,  which  he  asked  the  Clerk  to 
read,  with  the  Secretary's  answer  to  it. 

<*Mr.  Bates,  fVom  the  Committee  on  Military  Pensions, 
■reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Heaobed^  That  the  Secretary  c^  War  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  House  the  probable  number  of  surviving  re- 
volutionary officer^  and  soldiers  (not  provided  for  bv  the 
existing  pension  law)  who  aided  in  establishing  the  uber- 
ties  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  in  comfort;  designating,  as  neariy  as  may  be, 
such  as  belonged  to  the  continental  establishment,  and  such 
as  were  regular  troops  of  the  line  of  the  army,  but  not  of 
the  continental  establishment,  and  known  as  State  troops; 
as,  also,  such  as  belonged  to  the  militta  of  the  States,  se- 
verally, whether  as  voTunt^rs  or  otherwise,  and  what  ad- 
ditional appropriations  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  President  in  this  respect,  as  disclosed  in  his  message 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress;  and, 
further,  to  report  the  probable  number  of  those  who  were, 
during  the  late  war,  disabled  from  su]}porting  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  and  who  are  not  provided  for  by^^zisting 
Uiw. 

Wab  DxpAATxaKT,  19ih  January,  183Q. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
14th  Januai'y  instant,  relative  to  the  number  of  survivinj^ 
revolutionary  officers,  &c.  cannot  be  fully  and  satisfactori- 
ly answered  by  any  information  on  file  in  this  depai-tment. 
The  enclosed  communication  from  the  principal  clerk  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  is  a  reply, "  to  the  extent  that  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  will  permit 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  EATON. 

Anurxw  Stbvekson,  Esq. 

Speaker  oftke^Houae  of  Bepresentativea, 

War  DEPARTXSirr, 
PenMon  Office,  January  15,  1830. 

Sia:  In  relation  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, of  the  14th  instant,  respecting  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutioflary  war,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  the  archives  of  this  department  furnish  no 
data  upon  which  an  estimate  could  be  made,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable number  of  those  who  belonc'ed  to  the  State  regi- 
ments, volunteers,  and  militia,  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Of  such  troops  we  have  no  rolls,  except  the  three 
State  regiments  of  Virginia.  Of  the  number  of  Virginia 
State  troops,  now  living,  I  can  form  nothing  like  an  accu- 
rate calculation:  possibly  a  hundred  may  stHl  survive,  and 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  tiicm  might  ask  for  assistance,  if 
a  law  should  pass  embracing  their  cases.  If  all  who  served 
on  the  continental  establishment  are  comprehended  in  the 
resolution,  it  would  embrace  men  who  served  for  six  and 
eight  months.  What  portion  of  these  are  now  alive,  and 
in  needy  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  four 
hundred  would,  I  think,  be  a  Ikrg^  estimate. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascei-taining  what  number  of  persons 
were  disabled  during  the  last  war,  who  are  incapable  of 
maintaining  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and  who  are  not 
provided  for  by  law. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yoiu*  obedient 
servant,  J.  t-  EDWARDS. 

Hon.  JoD^  H.  Eatov,  Secretary  of  War.** 
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"Mr.  B.  said  he  called  for  the  reading  of  these  {tapers 
rather  for  the  "purpose  of  »howing  what  is  not  attainable 
than  what  ia  obtained.  In  as  much  as  this  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  President,  the  committee  thought  it 
due  to  him  to  call  upon  the  appropriate  department  of  his 
cabinet  for  such  facts  andintormation  as  might  be  useful 
in  justifying  and  sustaining  it.  But,  from  the  condition  of 
the  records  of  the  army,  and  the  nature  of  the  *^  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  would  not,  thereforcj^  venture  to  give  one..  The  fact 
can'only  be  ascertained  now,  as  it  was  in  1818  and  1828, 
by  Experiment.  Of  one  fact,  however,  ami  the  only  one 
material,  ^e  are  assured,  and  that  is  tlie  ability  of  tlie  trea- 
sury to  meet  the  demand  which  the  resolution  may  create 
upon  it.  The  House  ouglit  not  to  forget  that  time  has 
thinned  the  ranks  of  these  men,  and  abridged  the  life  of 
sill  of  them  b/  twelve  years  since  tlie  act  of  1818.  The 
amount  of  the  immediq^te  demand  will  be  much  less  than 
is  expected,  he  tliought,  and  it  will  be  a  gradually  ai\d  ra- 
pidly decreasing  demand.  These  men  will  soon  cease  to 
trouble  you.  The  last  of  them  will  soon  be  gone.  The 
measure  must,  therefore,  rest,  for  its  basis,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President,  who  doubtless  considered 
it  well  before  lie  recommended  it  to  Congress,  and  upon 
the  great  and  obvious  and  universally  admitted  justice  and 
propriety  of  tlie  measure. 

He  congratulated  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  that  the 
President  had  |)ledged  the  authority  of  nis  name,  and 
staked  to  tlie  nation  his  influence  with  Congress  in  their 
behalf.  It  was  an  act  worthy  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  ouglit  never  to  be  heard  in  a  country  like  ours, 
that  these  men  are  left  to  suffer  from  want,  or  even  to  feel 
that  they  have  been  rigorously  and  barshly  dealt  by,  and 
he  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  paying  the  national  debt  un- 
til this,  the  most  ancient^  just,  and  sacred,  is  first  met 
and  cancelled.  Sir,  [said  he]  there  never  was  a  race  of 
men  so  trifled  with  as  these  men  have  been,  whose  feelings 
and  honor  were  held  in  such  cheap  account.  In  1818, 
you  gave  them  a  pension.  In  1820,  as  soOn  as  they  ad- 
justed themselves  to  theilr  new  condition  of  comfort,  you 
took  it  away.  By  the  same  act,  and  that  of  1823,  you  re- 
admitted a  portion  of  them  to  the  pension  roll,  but  upon 
this  condition--ra  sworn  confession  of  absolute  pauperism, 
nay,  you  required  proof  of  it  upon  inspection  and  valua- 
tion. You  searched  their  tents  as  if  they  had  been  felons, 
not  to  ascertain  inhere  they  get  their  plunder,  but  what 
they  had,  and  what  they  had  done  with  what  they  had 
not.  You  made  him  account  for  the  twin  lambs  he  had 
given  his  cliildren  for  the  rearing,  and  for  the  cradle  his 
wife  had  given  to  his  daughter  upon  her  marriage.  You 
charged  him  with  the  money  he  had  paid  for  sej-vices  filial 
piety  bad  rendered,  unless  he  could  show  an  antecedent 
contract  which  no  parent  ordinarily  would  have  thought  of 
proposing,  and  no  son,  unless  a  bastard  or  an  outcast,  of 
making.  In  1828-'29,  no  sooner  had  a  new  rule  been 
adopted,  more  just,  more  liberal,  and  in  my  view  more 
conformable  loathe  act  of  1818  tlian  the  old  one  was,  and 
the  hopes  of  these  men,  wlftch  had.become  dead,  been  re- 
vived, and  their  crutches  p-ut  ii>  motion — for  they,  had  no 
time  to  lose — no  sooner  had  they  set  out  upon  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  court-houses,  to  get  their  papers,  than  the 
rule  was  reverse'd — the  Government  had  changed  its  mind 
— "as  you  wei-e,"  was  the  order  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment Of  course,  all  their  exj^ense  and  trouble  were  in- 
curred for  nothing.  I  repeat,  sir,  there  never  were  men 
so  trifled  with.  Age,  infirmity,  poverty,  and  suffering 
have  been  sported  with,  not  by  the  boys  of  Betliel,  but 
by  Congress.  Here,  sir — less  here  than  elsewhere.  Fair 
speeches  will  answer  no  longer.  They  have  answered 
long  enough.  Let  the  question  be  settled,  once  and  for- 
ever. Let  the  claims  of  tliese  men  be  admitted  and  satis- 
fied, or  rejected;  for,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  hope 
given  up  is  preferable  to  hope  deferred.     Let  them  have 


at  least  tlie  quiet  of  desi>air.  I  say  again,  tlmt  I  congra- 
tulate them  that  the  Pr«?sident  has  interposed  in  their  be- 
half. It  is  proof  th^it  he  knows  what  is  due  to  tliem, 
and  what  is  due  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  character  and 
honor^  and  I  call  upon  the  House  to  sanction  the  measure 
he  has  recommended, 

[Here  the  hoiu*  elapsed  for  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions.] 

MoivDAT,  ApHfL  5,  1830. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  James  H. 
Peck,  Judge  of  the  United  States'  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy,  made  to  the  House  on  the  523d 
ultimo,  on  the  memorial  of  Luke  E.  Lawless,  lo  which 
report  it  is  proposed  tliat  he  (the  said  judge)  be  impeach- 
ed for  high  misdemeanors  in  office,  praying  the  House  to 
receive  from  him  a  written  exposition  of  the  whole  case, 
embracing  botli  the  facts  and  the  law,  and  that  he  may 
have  process  to  call  his  witnesses  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
soud,  in  support  of  his  statement,  before  any  discussion 
or  vote  be  taken  on  tlie  evidence  as  it  is  now  presented 
with  the  report  of  the  committee— -or.  If  that  cannot  be 
granted,  he  prays  the  House  "  to  vote  the  impeachment  at 
once,  without  any  discu£fslon  on  th^t  partial  evidence  which 
presents  agarbled  viewpf  the  subject,  greatly  Jto  the  pre- 
judice of  the  memorialist,  and  that  he  may  have  as  speedy 
an  opportunity  as. the  nature  of  the  case  , will  allow,  to 
exhibit  before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Senate,  and  before  his 
country,  the  entire  tcansaction  in  all  Its  parts,  as  it  ly^ally 
occurred." 

The  report  having  been  read  by  tbe  Clerk, 

Mr.  STORRS^  of  New  York,  moved  to  commit  it  to  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
to  which  is  committed  tJie  report  of  tlie  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee relative  to  Judge  Peck. 

On  this  motion  a  debate  ensued,  wliich  continued  till 
between  t>'o  and  three  o'clock,  embracing  la  its  range 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  tJie 
propriety  of  the  course  pursued  bv  the  committee  in  their 
investigation,  of  tlie  subject,  the  history  of  other  cases  of 
impeachment  in  our  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
somewhat,  the  merits  of  the  present  .case.  Messrs. 
STORRS,  of  New  York,  CLAY,  BUCHANAN,  INGER- 
SOLL,  SUTnERLAND,WlCICLlFFE,  PETTIS,  BELL, 
SPENCER,  of  New  York,  EVERETT,  STRONG, 
COULTER,  and  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  took  part  in  the 
debate,  which  was  at  length  terminated,  by  a  successful 
motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  South  Carolina,  to  lay  tli£  me- 
morial on  the  table,  and  print  it. 

[The  following  are  the  only  speeches  the  publishers 
have  been  able  to  obtain:} 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  that  when  he  withdrew  lus  motion  to 
lay  this  memorial  on  the  table,  and  print  it,  he  liad  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  discussion  would  have  taken  place  as  had 
since  arisen.  Nor  could  he  perceive  the  propriety  of  the 
debate  under  such  a  motion  as  had  been  made  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  YopV,  [Mr.  StobrsJ  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He 
Jiad  greatly  misunderstood  the  memorial  of  Judge  Peck, 
if  it  reflected  in  the  slightest  de^ee  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  those  gentlemen 
who  had  represented  that  paper  as  so  doing,  had  eniirely 
misunderstood  its  tenor  and  purpose.  All  that  the  Judge 
had  done  in  his  petition  was,  to  present  a  simple  statement 
of  facts,  and  to  ask  tliat  he  might  be  heard  before  be  was 
impeached.  He  had  uttered  no  reflection  whatever,  either 
on  Uie  Judiciary  Committee  or  its  chairman;  and  why  it 
hadrrouscd  so  much  feeling  in  the  House,  he  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  understand .  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  to  him  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  discussion  was  out  of  order.  The 
question  at  this  time  was  i^ot  whcllier  the  Judge  should  be 
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heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  whether  additional  testi- 
mony should  be  received.  Neither  of  tliese  questions  was  at 
all  involved  in  a  motion  to  refer  the  memorial  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  liVhole  on  the  state  of  the  Union;  yet  the  whole 
discussion  seemed  to  have  gtme  on  the  supposition  that  such 
was  the  question,  and^ntlemcn  had  argued  it  on  the  ground 
•f  precedent.  As  to  precedents,  there  was  no  unifoiinity 
in  them  on  this  subject.  One  hirh  case  had  been  referred 
to,  that  of  Warren  Ha^itings,  and  also  that  of  Judge  Chase. 
But  the  practice  in  the  several  States  difTered  n-om  that 
which  had  been  pursued  b^  the  Gveneral  Government.  In 
his  own  State,  (and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  presumptuous  in  referring  to  tiie  practice  of  a  State 
which  had  'so  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Union,)  the 
course  pursued  in  cases  of  impeachment  was  different: 
and  he  thought  there  were  many  inducements  for  the 
House  to  pursue  the  pi'actice  there  adopted.  He  could 
not  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  House  should  proceed 
precisely  as  did  a  grand  jury  in  ordinary  cases  of  indict- 
ment The  present  case  was  totally  dinerent.  A  great 
officer  had  been  accused  of  a  great  offence.  Did  gen- 
tlemen suppose,  could  tliey  think,  that,  when  a  high  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  was  accused  by  a  private  individual, 
he  must,  on  the  mere  ex  parte  testimony  of  that  accuser, 
beat  once  impeached.^  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  hesitate 
mach,  before  he  eoidd  subscribe  to  Huck  an  opinion.  He 
thought  the  HoUae  ought  to  proceed  with  very  great  cau- 
tion. Merely  to  accuse,  was  not  all  tliat  was  necessary 
in  oixler  to  have  a,  judge  impe^hed.  Some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  conceive  tliat  the  memorial  of  this  petitioner 
asked  that  witnesses  might  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  that 
House;  bat  it  made  no  such  request  directly.  It  only 
asked  this^as  one  alternative — that  his  witaessea  might  be 
heard  here,  if  not  elsewhere.  Mr.  C.  inquired  why  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to  take 
teitimony  in  Missouri  or  elsewhere.  Where  would  be  the 
inccnvenience  of  such  acoui'se.'  Where  would  be  the  im- 
propriety of  issuing  commissions  to  individuals  of  respect- 
ability, to  take  testimony  on  the  spot  where  the  offence 
had  occurred '  This  could  be  done,  although  that  House 
was  not  the  tribunal  before  whicii  the  accused  was  to  be 
tried-  It  had  very  truly  been  stated,  that  the  gi'ound  of 
this  Wpeachment  had  occurred  some  four  or  nve  years 
before.  The  case  had  at  that  time  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  who,  after  looking  at 
it,  requested  to  be  discluirg^d  from  its  further  considera- 
tion. The  same  extraordinary  prosecution  had  been  at- 
tempted the  second  time,  but  with  no  better  success.  And 
was  It  not  natural  for  the  accused,  when  a  g^nd  jui'y  had 
thus  twice  made  a  return  of  ignoramua,  to  suppose  that  he 
was  exempt  from  any  further  molestation  on  the  same 
ground?  Siurely  it  was<  and  Judge  Peck  had  concluded, 
when.  In  a  second  instance,  a  competent  committee  of 
tliat  House  had  had  his  case  before  them,  and  made  no 
report  upon  it,  that  he  was  exempt  from  further  trjonble. 
While  these  facts  were  not  denied,  and  fi;entlemeR  looked 
at  the  len^t^  pf  time  which  had  since  elapsed,  they  mu&t 
allow  that  it  behooved  them,  as  candid  and  honorable  men, 
to  act  in  tlie  case  with  caution  and  deliberation.  Were 
gentlemen  prepared  to  decide  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Judge,  without  fully  consulting  tlie  precedents?  It  had 
been  to  allow  time  for  such  an  examination,  that  he  had 
made  the  motion  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table,  and 
print  it;  and  he  roust  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  discussion 
like  the  present  would,  m  his  judgment,  have  been  more 
proper  alter  sueh  a  delay,  than  it  was  at  present. 

He  now  renewed  the  motion,  but  once  more  withdrew 
it  at  tlie  rMuest  of  Mr,  STOHRS. 

Mr.  BUCfHANAN  siud,  that,  whilst  he  was  influenced 
by  no  personal  feeling  in  this  case,  he  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  one  or  two  explanations  in  reUtion  to  some 
matters  contained  in  the  memorial  which  had  just  been 
read. 

Vol.  VI.— 93 


Judge  Peck,  in  that  memorial,  suggests  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  sent  for  such  witnesses  only  as 
had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Lawless.  That  is  far  from  being 
the  fact.  The  committee  acted  upon  higher  principles. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  high  responsibility  which  they 
owed,  both  to  this  House  and  to  the  country,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  tlieir  proceedings^  and  bad,  therefore,  inquired 
and  ascertained,  from  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  the 
names  of  such  witnesses  as  would  be  most  likely  to  ^e 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  statement  of  the  transaction. 
They  Had  sent  for  and  examined  seven  witnesses^  and  he 
owed  it  to  them  to  say,  that,  althoug^h  be  had  loug  been 
in  the  habit  of  examining  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice, 
he  had  never  observed,  on  any  occasion,  more  candor  or 
more  impartiality  than  these  seven  gentlemen  had  exhibit- 
ed upon  their  examination  before  the  committee. 

It  is  true,  as  the  memorial  suggests,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Wasren  Hastings,  the^louse  (^Commons  did  hear  the 
accused,  and  did  permit  him  to  produce  testimony,  before 
they  voted  an  impeachment  against  him.  But  th's  was 
only  a  single  instance.  That  course  might  have  been 
adopted,  because  Mr.  Burke,  merely  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  moved  the 
impeachment.  Whether  he  was  correct  in  this  cpnjecture 
or  not,  it  was  certain  there  bad  been  no  case  of  an  impeach- 
ment by  this  House,  in  which  so  much  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed, as  luid  been  allowed  to  the  accused  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He  was  permitted  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
a  written  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  his  request  that 
he  might  cross-examine  tlie  witnesses  wa|  promptly  granU 
ed.  The  House  will  decide,  when  they  come  to  review 
the  testimony,  whether  he  was  improperly  restricted  in 
this  cross-examination,  or  whether  it  has  not  been  foil  and 
ample.  He  would  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  thia  cross* 
examination  had  rather  injured  tlian  benafited  the  Judge, 

Mr.  B,  sud,  that,  for  his  own  part,  be  had  never  oon* 
sidered  the  parol  testimony  in  this  case  of  much  import- 
ance. The  opinion  of  tlie  court,  the  commentary  of  Mr. 
Lawless  upon  it,  which  was  the  alleged  contempt,  and 
the  record  of  the  court  imprisoning  and  suspending  him 
from  practice,  were  all  in  writing,  and  were  the  facta 
on  which  the  committee  mainly  relied  in  forming  their 
opinion.  In  that  opinion  they  were  unanimous.  Tliey 
felt  deep  r^gr^t,  when  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  they  had  done;  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  they  had  recommended  an  impeach- 
ment to  tlie  House.  In  making  their  report,  they  had 
purposely  expressed  a  mere  niSced  opinion  only,  luiac- 
companied  by  anv  ar^ment  in  its  supp(»t.  They  did  not 
wish  to  bias  the  decision  of  the  House  by  anv  pommentary 
of  theirs  upon  the  testimony.  All  they  desired  was,  that 
each  member  should  read  the  testimony  for  himself,  and 
draw  his  own  conclusions  firom  it. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  said,  there  might  perhaps  be  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  correct  practice  to  be  pursued 
in  this  case;  and  as  possibly  the  practice  hitherto  had  not 
been  uniform,  it  was  the  more  important  that  the  Hou«e 
should  start  right  He  eonfessed  that  this  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  new  case  to  him.  The  only  one  that  he  had 
ever  before  witnessed. was  that  in  which  charges,  through 
a  newspaper  of  this  district,  had  been  brought  against  the 
Vice  President  about  three  years  ago.  That  officer  had 
t^^esented  these  charges  to  the  Houfle,  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and  requested  an  inquiry.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  them^  and,  before  that 
committee,  a  friend  of  the  Vice  President  haul  been  per- 
mitted to  appear,  and  represent  Dim  throughout  the  wh<de 
mvestigation.  Witnesses,  also,  had  been  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  accused.  How  it  had  been  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Chase,  or  of  Judge  Pickering,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  did  not  recollect;  but  he  well  recollected  that 
witnesses  in  favor  of  the  Vice  President  had  been  exa- 
mined, as  well  as  against  him,  and  that  his  representative  Iwd 
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been  allowed  to  be  present  before  the  committee  through 
ereiy  atagfe  of  that  examination.  The  committee  at  that 
time  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  they  became  satisfied  that  the 
party  accuse<l  had,  in  these  preliminary  proceeding^,  a 
right  to  be  thus  heard.  The  constitution  providing  for 
the  impeachment  of  all  civil  officers,  makes  no  difference 
between  judicial  and  other  officers.  Nor  can  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  matter  is  brougjlit  before  us  by  the 
individual  who  feels  himself  injured  by  an  unjust  charge, 
or  whether  it  comes  on  the  petition  of  a  citizen,  or  by  the 
message  of  the  Executive,  or  by  a  member  rising  in  his 
seat,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastinj^.  The 
rules  which  must  govern  the  inquiry  must  be  uniform,  hi 
the  officer  who  he  may,  and  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
subject  is  first  brought  to  our  notice.  Mr.  f .'  said,  he  would 
not,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  commit  himself  to 
any  eourse,  till  he  could  look  further  into  parliamentary 
proceeding's  in  similar  cases;  he  rose  principally  to  correct 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who,  he  thought,  went  too  fi^  in  saying  that  there  had 
been  no  instance  in  which  the  party  accused  was  permit- 
ted to  examine  his  witnesses  in  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings in  this  House* 

Mr.  PETTIS  said:  Standing  indifferently,  as  he  protested 
he  did,  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused  in  this  case, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  some  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  now  to  perform  a  very 
important  duty— important,  as  had  been  observed,  not 
only  to  the  judge  who  had  been  accused,  but  to  the  coun- 
try. The  practice  in  cases  of  impeachments,  so  far  as 
regards  the  proceedings  in  this  House,  was  now  to  be  settled ; 
for  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  not  yet  been  settled  by  pre- 
cedent Gentlemen  had,  indeed,  spoken  of  the  case  of 
Jodg^  Chase;  but  that  case  had  no  appfication  to  the  pre- 
sent  one  as  it  now  stands.  Judge  Cliase  did  not  ask  to 
make  bis  defence  before  this  House,  nor  did  he  ask  either 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  €k>vernment, 
or  to  have  an  examination  of  bis  own  witnesses.  As  the 
present  question  was  not  then  raised,  that  case  can  form 
no  precedent  to  govern  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  P.  regp*etted  the  course  pursued  by  the  gpentlemen 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  especially  that  of  its  honor- 
able chairman,  [Mr.  BrcsavAir.]  That  gentleman  had 
repeatedly  told  the  House  that  he  had  no  feeling  towards 
tlie  accused.  )Ir.  P.  spid  he  hoped  his  remarks  would  not 
show  a  freedom  from  feeling  in  the  way  that  those  of  that 
gentleman  had  done.  The  honorable  chairman  had,  in  a 
very  unnecessary,  and,  he  would  say,  improper  manner, 
entered  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had  told  the  House 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  Judg^,  his  request  should  be 
refused  him;  and  he  had  said  that  the  Judge  had  made  his 
case  worse -instead  of  better  by  his  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stokrs]  had  taken  the  same  view;  both  intimating  that 
they  were  destroos  to  save  the  Judge  from  himself.  What 
was  it  the  Judg^  asked  in  his  memorial?  First,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  defend  himself  before  this  House, 
and  then  that  his  witnesses  might  be  examined  at  our  bar; 
but,  if  this  be  not  gptmted,  that  his  case  might  be  sent  bi^  to 
the  committee,  and  that  there  he  might  present  his  defence, 
and  there  .4iave  his  witnesses  examined.  Mr.  P.  said  he 
considered  the  request  of  the  memorial  perfectly  fair  and 
proper;  and  if  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  and  print 
It  should,  prevail,  he  should  then  move  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, presenting  in  a  distinct  manner  the  several  requests 
of  the  memoriausts  that  the  House  might  act  expressly 
upon  them.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  certainly  important  that 
the  House  should  know  the  principles  on  which  tlie  case 
rested.  The  Judiciary  Committee  had,  it  was  true,  made 
a  report;  but  they  had  not  laid  down  one  of  those  princi- 
ples in  it.  Now,  he  put  it  to  gentlemeui  whether  they  were 


prepared  to  act  in  the  case  until  these  principles  were  ex- 
amined and  known.  Were  tliere  an^  gentlemen  present 
who  liad  fully  examined  the  law  bearing  on  this  case }  He 
presumed  dot.  We  were  then  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
dark,  upon  futli.  He  had  not  himself  had  time  to  examine 
the  principles  involved,  nor  had  he  made  up  any  definitive 
judgment  on  the  case.  He  thought  the  Judge  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  show  whatever  bore  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  committee  should  then  exhibit  whatever  had 
an  opposite  bearing.  This  might  be  done  should  the  House 
refuse  to  hear  his  witnesses.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  b^  the  committee. 

Mr.  P.  said,  this  was  not  the  ordmary  trial  of  a  criminal 
before  a  court  of  law,  but  was  a  proceeding  of  a  mucb 
higher  character.  Why  is  it  that  a  defendant's  witnesses 
are  not  permitted  to  be  examined  before  a  grand  jury  ?  It 
is  bees  use  criminals  shall  not  know  what  is  doing  against 
them,  and  then  make  their  escape.  But  even  in  criminal 
hcases  counter  testimony  is  frequently  allowed. 

If  the  House  should  hear  what  the  Judge  had  to  exhibit 
in  his  defence,  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  intelfigibly. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  STORRsJhad  opposed 
this,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  worse  for  the  Judge; 
that  if  this  examination  was  had,  and  an  impeachment  pre- 
ferred, the  Senate  would  be  bound,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  convict.  That  gentleman  would  surely  let  the 
party  judge  for  himself.  If  he  judged  wrong,  he  must  abide 
the  consequences.  It  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  doe^ 
trine,  thal^  af^er  a  full  examination  here,  and  an  impeacb- 
ment  found,  the  Senate  would  be  bound  to  convict.  In 
the  case  of  the  Vice  President,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides.  Both 
these  gfentlemen  were  charged  with  hi^  misdemeanors,  and 
the  charges  had  been  prefferred  in  tirnes  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement.  The  request  of  the  Judge  is  supported 
by  the  whole  train  of  English  decinons  in  cases  of  a  like 
kmd;  and  he  hoped  that  the  indulgence  would  be  granted 
him. 

Mr.  STRONG  said,  tliat,  from  the  Tittle  examination  he 
had  been  abfe  to  give  to  this  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  tlie  present  proceedings  should  be  strictly 
ex  pariet  rigidly  so.  It  hacl  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Evkiistt]  that  the  committee 
had  departed  somewhat  from  this  line.  It  was  true  that 
they  had  deviated  from  it  in  a  slight  degree,  but  the  de- 
paiture  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  House  in  taking  the 
otlier  step  which  was  now  requested.  There  was  a  very 
material  aifference  between  bearing  the  party  accused  and 
hearing  his  witnesses.  The  members  or  the  House  were 
not  judges  to  try  or  to  condemn  the  accused.  It  was 
true  that  the  matters  in  tlus  testimony  raieht  not  be  such 
as  to  mix  themselves  up  wi^  party  politics  $  hut  suppose 
that  it  were  proposed  to  impeach  a  political  man  of^  high 
standing,  and  that  the  witnesses  were  brouglit  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  he  put  it  to  every  man  to  say  whether  the  safety 
of  the  country  did  not  require  that,  in  such  cases,  politics 
should  be  thoroughly  excluded  from  that  tribunal.  And 
how  could  this  be  done,  but  by  keeping  tlie  proceeding's 
strictly  ex  parte?  Complaints  had  been  made  that  the 
committee  bad  not  reported  articles  of  impeachment;  the 
case  had  been  referred  to  them  fbr  no  such  purpose;  their 
duty  had  been  simply  to  ascertain  facts.  The  House  did 
not  want  even  their  opinions;  it  wanted  the  facts  only, 
and  on  one  side.  What  the  House  had  to  decide,  was, 
whether  the  testimony  did,  or  did  not,  contain  matter  to 
warrant  an  impeachment.  If  it  did,  then  the  Hcniae 
would  say  the  party  should  be  impeached,  and  the  next 
step  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  frame,  the  articles. 
These  would  be  reported  to  the  House,  and,  if  they  were 
agreed  upon,  then  managers  would  be  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  trial  before  the  Senate.  It  struck  him  that  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  keep  the  proceedings  as  nearer 
parte  as  possible.     Let  the  report  and  the  memorial  go  to 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Unions  let 
them  be  printed,  and  let  all  the  members  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them.  If  the  House  should  then  de- 
cide that  articles  of  impeachment  should  be  drawn  up,  all 
would  hare  been  done  that  the  accused  could  rig^htfully 

MIUTARY  PENSIONS. 

The  House  resumed  the  comideration  of  the  following 
reflolution,  reported  by  Mr.  BATES,  from  the  Committee 
on  Mititary  Pensions,  onlhe  8th  of  January  last: 

**  RtmOlxd,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Pensions  be 
instrueted,  agreeably  to  the  President's  recommendation, 
ui  his  message  of  the  6th  December  last,  to  review  the 
penaon  law,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  to 
every  soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Mouse  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  and,  also,  that 
said  committee  be  further  instructed,  agreeably  to  said  re- 
commendation, to  report  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  all  those 
who  were,  during  the  bst  war,  disabled  from  supporting 
themselves  by  manual  labor." 

Mr.  WIIXI A  MS  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  strik- 
ing oat  the  latter  clause,  expressing  his  willingness  to 
provide  for  those  who  served  in  the  revolution,  but  not 
for  those  of  the  late  war. 

Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR  expressed  his  senthnents  m  favor 
of  the  motion  to  amend,  and  gave  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  of  the  late  war  already  on  the  pension  list, 
together  with  some  reasons  whieh  induced  him  to  feel  an 
indisposition  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  in 
relation  to  that  class. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  WILLIAMS'S 
amendment,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 
yeas,  145--nay8,  29. 

Mr.  BURGES  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
adding  the  following  proviso: 

*«  Provided  that  any  aid  thereby  intended  shall  compre- 
hend only  such  part  of  the  militia  as  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  were  engaged  in  some  distinguished 
body  of  volunteers,  or  wjere  draughted  to  fill  up  the  conti- 
nental jutny  and  served  therein,  and  that  in  either  for  not 
less  than  nine  months." 

Mr.  BURGES  stated  that  it  was  his  object  to  make  the 
bill  definite  and  practicable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr. 
BURGES,  and  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  amend;  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question,  which  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  DE  WITT  moved  the  following  modification  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the  mover: 

**  Whether  such  service  ii-as  performed  during  one  un- 
interrupted series  of  nine  months,  or  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  war,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nine  monUis." 

3Ir.  BURGES  then  made  some  observations,  which 
were  cut  short  by  the  lapse  of  the  hour. 

TirxsDAT,  ArBiL  6,  1830. 

The  House  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  respecting  military  pensions, 

Mr.  BURGES  rose,  and  withdrew  his  amendment,  not 
wishing  [he  said]  to  appear  oppoSed  to  giving  any  thing 
to  the  militia  of  the  revolution,  though,  for  the  reasons  he 
had  ah-eady  assigned,  he  thought  the  plan  impracticable.^. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  original  resolution, 
as  modified  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative by  yeas  and  nays — 110  to  39. 

STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  submitted  a  resolution,  instructing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  some  reguktion  by 
which  accidents  on  board  of  steamboats,  from  the  explo- 
sion  of  the  boilers^  may  be  prevented. 


Mr.  W.  said,  he  offered  this  resolution,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  House  possessed  the  power,  and  might,  by  a 
proper  enactment,  geatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  pre- 
vent, the  recurrence  of  the  distressii^g  accidents  which 
now  so  often  take  place  on  board  of  steamboats.  Who- 
ever [he  said]  had  read  the  account  of  the  late  dreadful 
calamity  on  board  the  Helen  Macgrea or,  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  negligence  of  some  officer  of  that 
boat.  Mr.  W.  wished  to  be  understood,  that  the  commit* 
lee  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  any  person, 
or  from  any  quarter,  which  would  asnst  it  in  framing  an 
efiicient  bill  on  the  subject  As  exempnfying  his  object^ 
[said  Mr.  W.]  he  would  mention  one  idea:  it  was  to  re- 
quire, that  whenever  a  boat  stops  for  any  purpose,  the 
safety  valve  should  be  raised.  At  present  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel,  to  refrain  from  letting 
off  the  steam,  regardless  of  human  life. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  had  no  doubt  that  all  the  cases  of 
such  accidents  on  the  Ohio  originated  as  Mr.  Wicki.ivfb 
had  suggested,  and  he  approved  of  the  object  of  the  re- 
solution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  mm.  can. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

The  House  tlien  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Hathks  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans 
road  bill. 

Mr.  ARCHER,  of  Virginia,  rose,  and  addressed  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  was  by  no  means  sur-' 
prised  at  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  on 
a  former  day,  of  indisposition  to  bear  with  further  debate. 
He  believea  he  might  truly  say  that  there  was  no  gentle- 
man on  that  floor,  who,  having  been  so  lonff  a  member  of 
the  House,  had  been  found  more  abstemious  in  debate 
than  himself.  Old  a  member  as  he  was,  his  voice  had 
scarcely  been  heard  during  the  present  session,  save  in 
matters  connected  with  the  committee  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  felt,  at  all  times.  Indisposition  to  address 
even  willing  ears,  much  more  such  as  were  unwilling. 
There  were  occasions,  however,  on  which  a  public  man 
ought  not  to  be  restrained,  by  minor  considerations,  from 
expressing  his  views  of  important  public  questions.  He 
considered  the  present  as  an  occanon  of  this  description. 
It  was  his  sincere  belief  that  there  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
present  discussion  considerations  which  ought  to  be  stat- 
ed—to be  stated  freely — more,  to  be  stated  boldly.  His 
capacities  for  public  services  in  any  mode,  he  estimated  as 
humbly  as  any  man  could  do;  but,  as  regarded  its  respon- 
sibilities— ^in  these,  whilst  taking  a  part  m  this  service,  he  , 
could  permit  no  man  to  go  before  him.  He  should  feel  as 
representing  unworthily  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
if  he  did  so.     That  State  had  been  accustomed  to  daim  a 

Elace  behind  no  other,  in  the  necessary  assertion  of  truth 
ere.  He  feared  that,  on  the  present  occa^oh,  however, 
the  palm  must  be  yielded  to  another  State — ^to  New  York. 
He  had  been  both  struck  and  gratified  by  the  tone  exhi- 
bited by  several  gentlemen  from  that  State,  [Mr.  Moitxll, 
Mr.  Ahosl,  and  Mr.  Stokbs]  on  the  last  day  of  the  discus- 
sion. New  York  had  only  to  exhibit,  on  all  occasions,  a 
similar  spirit  of  uncompromising  disinterestedness^  in 
reference  to  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  and  she 
would  indeed  deserve  the  appellation  of  great,  which  it 
was  becoming  fashionable  to  bestow  on  her:  for  a  State, 
like  an  individual,  could  be  truly  f;Teat  but  by  one  mode— 
the  practice  of  a  real  public  spint.  More  than  one  gen- 
tleman from  that  State  had  riven,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  what  he^Mr.  A.]  feared  was  a  just  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  committee  had  been  told  truly,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  of  the  construction  of  a  road,  but  of  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  great  policy,  of  which  the  bill  was  designed  as 
the  foundation.  Of  this  polic;^,  the  road  had  been  called 
the  pioneeri  and  the  appropriation  demanded  for  it^  the 
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earnest-money  of  a  wide  extending  plan  of  wasteful  and 
selfish  dilapidation  of  the  public  treasury.  Into  the  jus- 
tice of  these  representations,  he  meant  presently  to  In- 
quire. He  must  be  indulged,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  word 
w  exhortation  to  the  gentlemen  from  New  York,  to  whom 
he^had  alluaon;  and  that  was,  to  ]*emain  of  good  heart, 
even  though  their  apprehensions  should  be  verified.     A 

Edatory  and  privateering  legislation  might  unfurl  the 
of  this  system  of  internal  improvement,  and  all  would 
be  weD,  if  theii-  great  State  would  ride  by  the  mde  of 
the  South  in  the  battle,  and  partake  cordially  in  the  war, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  resources  and  purity  of  the 
Government. 

The  question,  then*  was  on  the  foundation  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  the  construction  of  roads  by  this  Go- 
vernment. Not  on  the  system  in  its  fullest  extent,  bow- 
ever.  It  was  admitted  to  be  confined  by  a  character  of 
nationality  in  the  works  to  be  adopted,  lirir.  A.  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  the  constitutional  question  brought 
to  view  by  this  remark.  He  hoped  he  had  too  just  a  taste, 
to  allude  to  any  subject  out  of  place;  and  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  aUude  to  the  constitutional  question  in  this 
place.  Tin  some  force  of  eloquenee,  like  tlie  fabled 
power  of  music  in  ancient  times,  could  be  found  to  awaken 
the  stones  around,  and  bring  tlie  dead  from  the  regions  of 
darkness  to  light,  let  no  chord  of  that  discussion  be  struck. 
Till  that  time,  let  it  lie  by  the  wall.  The  General  Go- 
vernment was  empowered  to  make  roads  of  a  national 
c^iaracter.  This  was  the  ground  assumed.  This  requisite 
of  nationality,  k  was  impossible,  in  speculative  reasoning, 
to  deny.  How  far  the  condition  had  been  heretofore >  or 
was  likely  to  be  observed  in  practice,  every  man  was  aware. 
Let  it  be  supposed  there  were  no  constitution  in  this  Go- 
vernment, and  yti  the  complete  system  of  State  Go- 
vernments subsisting  with  it.  Would  its  jurisdiction  even 
then  extend  to  a  concurrence  In  every  function  of  the 
State  Governments?  Who  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose it?  Who^did  not  perceive  that  tiie  States  were,  at 
tlie  same  time,  separate  jurisdiction^  and  parts  of  a  gene- 
ral jurisdiction;  and  that  there  must  be  functions  appro- 
priate to  each,  and  exclusive  respectively  of  either,  or 
why  the  superfluity  of  a  double  establishment  of  autho- 
rities, and,  worse  than  the  superfluity,  the  mischief,  as  they 
must  be  perpetually  in  conflict  with  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion? It  would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  there  was  an  appropriate  province  of  jurisdiction  for 
thet  nation,  as  for  the  States;  and  when  any  function 
was  presented  for  exercise,  or  act  to  be  performed,  the 
proper  hiquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  these  must  it  be 
assigned  ?  By  what  test  wa^  this  to  be  decided  ?  Obvit>usly 
by  3ie  purpose  and  use  of  the  act  or  function.  If  the  re- 
sults and  use  were  to  be  national,  then  the  function  be- 
longed to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  not  otherwise. 
The  use,  then,  was  the  test.  The  application  of  this  test 
neutralized  the  entire  force  of  the  argfument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Hsxphill]  by  whom  the  bill 
had  been  introduced.  That  gentleman  had  contended 
that  the  extension  of  a  road  into  more  States  than  one,  of 
itself,  conferred  on  the  road  the  character  of  nationality. 
But  if  it  was  the  use  wliich  gave  its  nationality,  then  the 
mere  extent  of  the  road  was  entirely  immaterial.  A  road 
of  half  a  mile  from  a  fort  might  have  this  character.  A 
road  passing  through  every  State  in  the  Union  might  want 
it.  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  apparent.  If  the  mere 
extension  of  a  road  made  it  national,  as  no  road  passed  to 
the  frontier  of  a  State  without  the  certainty  of  finding  an- 
otiier  there  to  meet  it,  every  road  to  a  frontier  must  be  na- 
tional; the  pnnciple,  from  which  this  conclusion  was  fair, 
proved  too  much,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected.  It  was 
equally  a  mistake  to  maintain,  as  the  sanie  gentleman  had 
^one,  that,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  an  extensive  line 
of  road  by  the  Stotes,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
compacts  between  the  States  engaged  in  the  cdovtruction. 


Where  was  the  necessity  ?  If  a  road  made  to  the  frontier 
of  one  State  met  another  passing  to  the  frontier  of  the 
State  adjoining,  Uiere  was  no  need  of  State  compacts;  yet 
it  was  upon  this  supposed  necessity  tliat  the  argument  al- 
luded to  rested  for  its  support. 

It  was  the  use  of  a  road  which  constituted  the  test  of 
its  nationality.  What  were  the  uses  supposed  to  be  of 
this  character?  Three  were  claimed — war,  tiie  mail,  and 
commerce  between  tiie  States.  The  conduct  of  war,  the 
transport  of  the  mail,  ai\d  the  regulation  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  were  uncontested  national  functions. 
Subservience  to  either  of  tiiese,  therefore,  constituted  a 
national  use  of  a  road.  The  question  now,  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, was,  not  on  the  autiiority  to  construct  roads 
for  these  uses — ^that,  as  belonging  to  the  constitutional  in- 
quiry, was  a  point  passed  by;  it  was  on  the  policy,  the  ad- 
vantage of  instituting  a  general  system  of  roads,  or  of  the 
construction  of  this  particular  road  in  the  biU.  Did  either 
of  the  national  uses  mentioned,  or  all  of  them,  demand 
either  the  general  system  or  tins  road?  *  These  were  the 
points  to  be  considered.  And,  first,  of  war.  Thia  was  a 
national  use.  The  nation  might  make  roads  for  war,  if, 
and  so  far  as,  their  exigency  demanded.  And  what  was 
the  character  of  this  exigency?  its  extent?  The  exigen- 
cy was  to  measure  the  policy,  to  determine  tiie  propriety, 
of  the  particular  road.  Did  this  exigency  demand  a  wide 
spread  system  of  roads — (not  in  time  of  .peace  only — 
even  in  time  df  war.  The  particular  road  would  be  no- 
ticed presently.)  The  exigencies  of  war,  in  this  respect, 
were  not  only  extremely  limited  as  to  space,  but  occasion- 
al only,  and  of  uncertain  and  temporary  duration*  Could 
such  exigencies  found  an  extended  system  of  roads — sus- 
tain a  general  policy  in  this  reject?  The  exigencies  of 
war,  in  particular  circumstances,  demanded  the  coademiv- 
ation  of  private  property— that  the  suburbs  of  towns 
should  be  burnt.  Would  this  justify  a  general  policy  of 
condemnation  of  property  and  burning  tiie  suburbs  of  towns 
in  time  of  peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  before  a  special 
case  of  the  exigency  arose?  I'he  argument  was  the  same 
as  to  roads  for  war.  The  function  was  limited  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  exigency,  and  measured  by  its  extent. 

Then,  as  to  the  mail  and  commerce.  Was  any  maa 
found  aifirming  that  roads  oug^t  to  be  made  for  the  mail 
merely,  supposing  this  the  only  use  lor  them?  No  one  as- 
serted this  proposition.  Every  one  would  disclaim  it. 
Then  there  was  an  end  to  the  sug^stion  of  the  mail  ex- 
clusively furnishing  the  foundation  of  a  general  policy  of 
making  roads.  , 

Next,  as  to  .commerce.  The  function  claimed  for  the 
general  authority  in  this  respect,  was  to  regulate  com- 
naerce.  Was  not  the  construction  violent,  which  convert- 
ed a  power  to  regulate,  into  a  necessity  to  make  roacb  for 
commerce?  Pass  thift  by,  however,  as  approaehing  the 
constitutional  question.  Subserviency  to  couunerce  be- 
tween the  States  was  a  national  use.  Did  it  require  the 
construction,  in  policy,  (for  that  was  tiie  question)  of 
roads  for  this  object,  where  there  wei'e  none  previously 
to  be  found;  that  is  to  say,  were  this  fiict  proved,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  them?  If  there  were  occasion  for 
roads,  thei-e  woukl  have  been  roads;  or,  if  tiiere  were 
none  in  particular  directions,  no  evidence  could  be  better, 
that  they  were  not  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  com- 
merce— ^the  discussion  now  turning,  not  on  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  but  the  policy  of  constnicting  them.  The 
system  found  them,  not  a  real  warrant,  but  a  color  and  a 
name  only  under  Commerce. 

Mr.  A.  would  now  advert,  [he  said]  in  the  way  of  il- 
lustration principally,  (the  question  eng^ring  real  inte- 
rest relating  to  the  general  policy,)  to  the  character  of  the 
particular  road  which  the  bill  presented.  He  should  touch 
this  point  very  briefly,  as  that  which  had  been  most  dis- 
cussed. If,  as  the  opnonent  of  the  general  policy,  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  state  a  case  to  expose  it,  he  did  not 
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know  tliat  he  couki  have  selected  one  more  favorable  thin 
the  present.  A  joad  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Buf- 
fido,  national  and  necessary!  Why?  Because  the  mail 
has  its  centre  of  emanation  at  tlie  seat  of  Government, 
docs  it  follow,  that  munitions  of  war,  and  troops,  and  the 
course  of  commerce,  must  emanate  from  the  same  point? 
Commerce  demanding  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Washington  to  Buffalo!  What  proposition  could  be  slated 
more  ludicrous?  The  course  of  such  a  road  would  be 
transverse  to  all  the  commerce  intervening  between  these 
points.  Gentlemen  designed  to  take  from  us  all  merit 
m  defeating  their  sjrstem,  when  they  rested  it  on  such  pro- 
jects. Where  were  the  terminating  points,  and  of  course 
the  tracts  and  directions  of  war  and  commerce?  Along, 
and  at  every  part  of  the  seaboard  frontier  and  the  north- 
ern! Every  rdad  leading  to  either  of  these  destinations, 
was,  or  mi^t  be,  subservient  to  these  uses.  Had  either 
branch  ©rthe  road  in  discussion  a  termination  in  one  of 
tliese  frontiers?  Both  branches  had;  but  both  at  points 
the  most  remote  from  the  certtre  whence  they  were  made 
to  emanate,  by  routes  the  most  indirect^  diagonal  to  the 
tracts  which  commerce  does,  or  war  or  commerce  may  be 
expected  to  pursue.  Desirous  to  avoid  detail,  Mr.  A. 
rested  on  the  statement  of  the  general  incontrovertible 
proposition  on  this  point.  If  the  mere  fact  of  a  road  ter- 
minating on  a  frontier  made  it  national,  all  roads  with  that 
termination  wCro  of  this  character.  How  many  points 
were  there  in  the  northern  frontier,  of  less  importance 
than  Buffalo?  Was  Buffalo  the  chief  point  in  relation  to 
nulitary  operations  during  the  late  war?  Were  there  not 
points  of  superior  importance  higher  up,  and  a  large  ex- 
lent  of  frontier  lower  down  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence?  Why  not  all  the  roads  on  this  frontier  be  compre- 
hended in  the  principle  setup?  Mr.  A.  insisted  that  they 
might.  He  affirmed  the  principle  in  its  full  extent.  The 
only  advantage  of  Buffalo,  in  relation  to  supplies  of  mili- 
tary munition  or  commerce,  was,  that  it  constituted  the 
point  of  termination  of  the  longest  of  the  New  York  ca- 
nals, forming  the  obvious  and  best  channel  of  communi- 
cation through  the  States  from  the  seaboard;  and  of  course 
supersedmg  the  necessity  for  a  road  terminating  at  the 
same  point. 

Take  the  southern  section  of  the  road.  Having  its 
course  through  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  interior,  it 
could  have  relation  to  war  at  its  extreme  point  only.  New 
Orleans;  to  which  the  proper  and  most  available  channel 
of  supply  of  every  kind  was  fouml  in  the  never-failing 
and  rapid  current  of  the  great  stream  on  which  it  stood. 
Wliere  tributary  streams  did  not  present  themselves,  or 
were  deficient  in  water,  the  roads  of  the  superior  aiid 
supplying  country  determined  prilici pally  to  this  natural 
channel.  Were  other  points  ot  the  seaboard  threatened, 
the  course  of  transportation  would  be  across  the  route  of 
the  proposed  road,  which  approached  tlie  maritime  fron- 
tier  in  a  line  converging,  and  not  direct.  The  error  of 
ascribing  to  either  section  of  the  road  an  important  office 
in  regaro  to  war  or  commerce,  proceeded  from  consider- 
ing Wasliington  as  an  issuing  point  of  either,  as  of  the 
mail.  This  was  a  fallacy,  yet  the  sustaining  principle  of 
both  branches  of  the  road.  The  streams  of  defence  or 
commerce  had  Washington  for  their  source,  no  more  than 
routes  transverse  to  the  direct  approaches  of  the  northern 
frontier  or  seaboard  for  their  tracts,  or  single  points,  on 
these  borders  for  their  termination.  The  supplies  of  ei- 
ther would  have  reached  their  destination,  in  time  to  have 
accomplished  their  purposes,  before  the  laggard  course 
of  this  road  could  be  traced. 

His  purpose  to  this  point  had  been  [said  Mr.  A.]  to  strip 
the  system  he  was  combating  of  unfounded  pretensions. 
The  value  of  internal  improvement  by  roads,  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  formed  no  part  of  the  question.  The  ques- 
^n  was,  whether  this  Government  should  assume  the 
function  of  making  them.     If  it  did,  the  benefit  repre- 


sented was,  that  another  agent,  with  its  funds,  would  be 
added  to  the  States.  But  this  benefit  would-  be  realized 
to  a  very  partial  extent  only.  Why  should  the  States  ap- 
ply their  timds  to  the  object,  af^er  it  had  been  settled  that 
the  General  Government  had  taken  on  itself  the  office? 
Would  not  tlie  States,  in  prudence,  wait  for  the  action  of 
the  Genera]  Government,  and  expect  their  improvements 
from  its  funds?  There  was  but  one  consideration  to  pre- 
vent— that  the  General  Government  was  to  be  limited  to 
works  national  in  their  character.  But  that  this  limitation 
Would  be  nominal  merely,  we  were  already  instructed  by 
the  highest  information  of  experience.  The  question 
was,  therefore,  not  so  much  whether  the  General  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  added,  as  whether  it  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  States  in  the  office.  The  inquiry  was  not  of 
a  gain,  but  a  substitution  of  an  agency  for  others.  And 
which  of  these  functionaries,  the  General  or  State  Govern- 
ments, was  the  better  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
of  this  kind?  Why  was  it  admitted  universally  that  an 
individual,  or  body  of  individuals,  were  better  qualified 
than  any  Government,  or  tlian  any  corporation  eVen  ?  And 
a  corporation  better  than  a  Government?  All  consent  to 
the  fact;  and  why?  The  proposition  is  established  in  rea- 
son, as  well  as  experience.  The  more  general  and  re- 
mote an  authority,  the  less  its  qualification  for  an  execu- 
tive function  of  complication  or  detail.  It  must  be  so,  in 
the  nature  of  thing^.  The  superiority  of  the  resources 
of  the  Genei*al  Government  was  suggested,  however,  as 
the  counterpoise  to  the  admitted  force  of  this  objection 
to  its  energies  in  the  policy  of  internal  improvement.  But 
why  and  whence  this  superiority  ?  The  common  fountain 
of  resource  is  the  pockets  of  the'  people.  If  the  Gene- 
ral Government  had  any  superiority  of  resouroe,  then  it 
had  only  to  remit  taxation  beyond  the  demand  of  its  pe- 
.culiar  and  proper  occasions,  and  the  superiority  disap- 
peared. 

An  advantage  not  inferior  was  claimed  for  the  General 
Government,  as  regarded  the  modes  of  raising  money 
from  its  exclusive  control  over  imposts,  which  were  con- 
sidered at  once  the  most  prolific  and  accessible  of  the 
sources  of  revenue.  What  was  the  real  advantage  of 
this,  over  the  modes  of  direct  taxation?  It  would  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  operations  bemg  covert,  and  the  contri- 
butors not  knowing  what  they  paid.  That  is  to  say,  the 
recommendation  of  this  mode  of  raising  revenue  was  its 
delusion— thai  it  cheated  those  it  fleeced.  He  would  not 
[said  Mr.  A.]  affirm  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  General 
Government  should  be  divested  of  tliis  resource.  It  might 
be  indispensable  in  war,  when  all  resources  were  de- 
manded; or  in  debt  of  large  amount,  which  war  might 
leave  behind  it;  or  occasionally  as  an  arm  ofdefensive, 
countervailing,  commercial  regulation.  But  when  de- 
manded by  no  imperious  consideration  of  one  of  these 
classes,  he  did  affirm,  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
suspension  of  its  exercise  would  be  attended  with  decisive 
advantages.  A  federal  Government  was  too  remote  from 
the  people,  and  wore  to  their  view  too  much  the  aspect 
of  an  unrelated  Government,  to  be  supei*vised  with  the 
rigor  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  demanded.  It  was 
of  peculiar  importance  from  this  cau§e — that,  as  regard- 
ed its  modes  of  raising  moncV,  there  should  be  no  dis- 
guise; and  of  application  of  it,  no  extraordinary  liability 
to  abuse.  Duties  were  a  disguised  mode  of  raising  mo- 
ney, and  internal  improvements  a  mo<le  of  application  of 
it,  in  the  highest  degree  open  to  abuse.  Why  this  last? 
Because  works  of  this  class  demanded  lai'ge  disburse- 
ments, continued  for  long  periods,  and  in  complicated 
forms.  Disbursements  in  these  circumstances  invited  the 
attempt  at  abuse,  and  facilitated  success.  Because  the 
operations  which  works  of  internal  improvement  required, 
were  of  a  nature  which,  from  their  difficulties,  removal 
from  common  knowledge,  complexity,  and  the  number 
of  persons  and  extent  of  agency  demanded,  did  not  rea- 
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dUy  admit  economy',  and  did  readily  admit  infidelity  as 
regarded  both  their  execution  and  management.  The 
General  Government  derived,  therefore,  no  recommenda- 
tion for  the  office  of  internal  improvement  from  its  pecu- 
liar control  over  imposts,  more  than  from  the  nature  of 
the  function  to  be  exercised. 

A  further  recommendation  of  the  prosecution  of  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  General  Government,  had  been 
urgedt  from  the  supposed  tendency  of  tliis  policy  to  in- 
tnxluce  affinities  of  intercourse  and  interest  between 
quarters  not  otherwise  intimately  related  f  and,  in  this 
manner,  to  exert  an  influence  conducive  to  the  harmony 
and  cement  of  the  Union.  There  could  be  no  hi^^er 
recommendation  if  it  were  «  ell  founded,  certainly. 

But  was  any  influence  of  this  auspicious  character  to 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  the  policy?  Was 
not  the  real  influence  exactly  the  reverse?  The  different 
quarters  of  the  Union  had  very  unequal  occasions  and  de- 
mands for  works  of  internal  improvement.  Some  had 
accomplished,  or  nearly  so,  their  whole  occasions  of  this 
description.  Would  a  spirit  of  concord  be  diffused  in 
these  quarters,  by  the  spectacle  of  large  and  continued 
appropriations  in  modes  m  relation  to  which  tliey  had  no 
participation  of  interest  in  the  objects  or  in  the  disburse- 
ments? Was  a  patient  condition  of  feeling  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  be  expected?  Jealousies  and  discontent — 
would  not  the  occurrences  of  these  be  inevitable?  This 
was  in  the  supposition  of  honest  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  how  strong  were  the  inducements  to  adminis- 
tration of  an  opposite  character?  Discontent  would  have 
to  be  appeaseid  or  repressed!  By  what  methods?  By 
gratifications  to  lull,  or  interested  combinations  to  stifle, 
theii'  expression.  Where,  too,  was  the  limit  to  this  evil  in 
degree  or  time?  Such  a  system  prove  a  source  of  har- 
mony! A  cement  to  the  Union!  This  was  estimating 
the  operation  of  scrambles  of  interest  very  strangely! 
Not  harmony,  but  excitement,  open  or  concealed  distrust; 
and  under  outside  amity,  smothered  hostility — these  were 
the  fruits.  An  extensive  system  of  Internal  improvement 
in  the  name  of  harmony!  The  cry  would  mdeed  be 
*•  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace."  No!  Such 
a  system  would  prove,  eventually,  as  fatal  to  the  harmony 
as  the  purity  of  the  Government  The  Union  would  not 
break — tbat  would  imply  a  remaining  solidity  of  consist- 
ence— it  would  dissolve  under  this  influence;  for  rotten- 
ness  does  not  break,  but  loses  its  coherence  of  parts  from 
loss  of  the  principles  which  cemented  them! 

But  waiving  other  objections,  supposing  the  policy  good 
and  wise,  have  gentlemen  famllianzed  their  minds — he 
might  say,  their  nervesj-to  the  complication  of  parts  tlie 
system  will  involve?  It  this  Government  have  roads,  it 
must  have  supervisors  of  them.  I'bis  very  road  will  de- 
mand a  number.  The  thousands  which  will  be  made  to 
connect  with  it — the  tens  of  thousands  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple which  gave  this  l^u'th  will  be  prolific,  what  armies  of 
officers  must  they  calhnto  being?  Where  is  the  compli- 
cation of  this  system  to  have  its  end?  Where  the  patron- 
age, to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name?  Were  Congress  con- 
verted to  a  board  of  public  works,  where  would  room  be 
found  for  this  new  office?  The  Executive  employed  in  its 
function  of  appointment,  would  not  his  hands  be  filled? 

But,  furthermore,  the  roads  constructed  must  have  pro- 
vision for  their  protection.  They  cannot  be  lefl  destitute 
in  this  respect,  as  the  history  of  all  roads  of  expensive  con- 
struction proved.  But  the  office  of  protection,  it  could 
not  be  confided  to  State  regulation.  This  might  be  inade- 
quate, or  in  Its  exercise  remiss.  A  State  might  have  no 
interest, opposed  to  a  road  being  placed  in  a  condition  to 
demand  repair,  or  even  a  direct  interest  of  reverse  cha- 
racter. It  might  be  jealous,  moreover,  of  the  competition 
of  federal  roads  with  those  constructed  by  its  o  wn  citizens 
or  authority.  .  There  must  be  safeguards  against  all  these 
contingencies.     It  had  been  decided  ii>  the  courts  that 


State  authorities  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  effect  to 
tile  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  might  assume  and 
exercise  tliis  office,  but  it  was  optional.  This  option,  how- 
ever, had  reference  to  laws  oi  civil  character  only.  .  As 
regarded  those  of  penal  character,  it  was  uncontested, 
that  the  State  courts  could  not  have  jurisdiction  given  to 
them,  though  they  should  be  willing  to  exercise  it.  It  would 
be  an  anomaly,  said  the  lawyers,  for  one  political  authori- 
ty to  execute  the  penal  laws  of  another.  But  the  regu- 
lations required  lof  the  protection  of  roads  demanded 
penalties.  They  could  consist  of  little  else  than  the  de- 
nunciation and  enforcement  of  penalties.  In  proportion 
to  the  multiplication  of  roads,  these  would  have  to  be  aug- 
mented, not  in  number  only,  but  severity  also.  The  States 
were  precluded  from  the  office  of  their  enforcement.  What 
remained?  This  Government  must  have  a  system  of  road 
police  of  its  own,  courts,  and  officers,  and  force.  Its  pre- 
sent paraphernalia  in  this  respect  would  not  suffice.  Its 
courts  and  officers  were  too  lew,  at  distances  too  remote 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  might 
be  called  to  act.  These  distinct  judicatures  and  officers 
must  be  established  for  tliis  special  purpose,  and  provision 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority.  And  all  this 
complication  of  arrangement  was  to  be  encountered — for 
what?  For  maintaining  this  Government  in  tl»e  exercise 
of  a  function,  to  say  tlie  least,  demanded  by  no  necessity, 
as  the  States  could  perform  it  very  well,  and  for  which, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  the  General  Government,  it 
was  wholly  unfit. 

Such  was  the  character  of  tliis  policy  of  internal  im- 
provement, to  be  executed  by  the  Government  of  tlie 
Union !  And  now  the  (Question  naturally  arose,  [said  Mr. 
A.]  in  wluit  manner  it  had  happeneil  tliat  the  policy 
had  not  only  been  proposed,  but  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent adoptea  and  carried  into  practice?  He  was  brou^^ht 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  little  agreeable,  but  most  im- 
portant. It  Lad  happened,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that 
the  French  revolution,  the  pai'ent  of  so  many  import&nt 
consequences,  had  its  birth  In  the  same  year  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  agitations  growing 
out  of  tills  event,  it  was  known,  had  given  the  fullest 
employment  in  attention  to  external  relations  and  interests 
to  the  Government  with  which- we  were  most  connected, 
and  our  own.  Small  scope  remained  for  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  mere  interior  concern.  This  state  of  things  sub- 
sided with  the  general  peace  of  1813.  This  subsidence, 
in  its  general  character  and  aspect  so  auspicious,  was  at- 
tended, however,  with  an  incidental  eflTect  of  most  injuri- 
ous operation.  It  led  in  this,  and  most  of  the  European 
States,  to  tlie  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  protect- 
ive, or  tariff  policy.  He  was  not  going  into  any  discussion 
on  this  point,  however  invited  by  the  allusions  of  the  de- 
bate. Why?  When  so  many,  his  superiors  in  judgment, 
retained  the  excitement  which  perseverance  in  tJils  policy, 
here,  had  awakened,  why  was  he  calm  and  at  ease,  though, 
pai'taking  entirely  the  reprobation  of  its  principle  and 
operation  ?  It  was  from  the  conviction  that,  in  a  free  State* 
trutli  and  public  interest  must  eventually  vindicate  them- 
selves. He  had,  therefore,  no  question  that  this  policy- 
must  eventually  frustrate  itself.  Ills  belief  was  undoubt- 
ing,  that  in  a  period  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  very 
long,  many  who  were  now  most  forward  in  pressing  and 
maintaining  this  system,  would  be  ashamed  to  avow  they 
had  been  its  friends.  We  had  some  foretaste  of  this  result 
at  this  session,  in  the  invincible  repugnance  which  had 
been  manifested  over  and  over  again  to  bring  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  the  system  under  discussion.  The  time 
would  come,  and  probably  before  the  discussion  would  be 
permitted,  when  tnere  would  be  nothing  remaining  to  dis- 
cuss. To  return  to  the  subject,  however,  the  best  and 
most  beneficial  institutions  were  never  found  exempt  from 
a  mixture  of  evil  operation;  not  was  our  excellent  federal 
system  exempt  from  this  common  law.      The  subsidence 
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of  the  excitements  growings  out  of  a  general  at^te  of  war, 
hj  general  peace,  had  left  Government,  here  as  elsewhere, 
room  for  the  exercise  of  its  energies  in  interior  operation. 
GoTemment  could  never  be  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
important  truth,  that  its  greatest  evil  was  over-action;  nor 
men  gt;trid  of  the  belief  in  which  they  were  bred,  that  they 
were  to  regard  its  operation  as  the  positive  source,  and  not 
merely  the  guardian  of  their  prosperity.  Its  proper  bene- 
ficial province  Was,  in    preventing  intrusion — ^keeping 
hands  ofF— its  own  as  well  as  the  hands  of  others— from  in- 
dividual exertion  and  its  fruits,  which  formed  the  real 
flourceB  of  all  public  as  well  as  private  prosperity.     If  he 
were  called  upon  to  state  what  bad  been  pre-eminently 
the  corse  of  human  society,  he  should  say  too  much  go- 
Temment;  and  that  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
epidemic  frenzy  of  oelieving  that  its  operation  was  an 
active  principle  of  prosperity.     Our  federal  system  was 
liable,  in  a  pccuFiar  manner,  to  mischief  from  over-action. 
From  the  vast  and  varied  extent  of  surface  it  supervised, 
it  embraoed  necessarily  an  unusually  great  diversity  of 
interests — so  great  as  in  instances  to  become  inimical 
Hiismust,  of  course,  happen  in  a  greater  deg^ree,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  warfare  of  these  interests  under 
a  federative  system  than  any  other.     Contiguous  interests 
were  little  disjoined  or  easily  reconciled.     Not  so  of  the 
remote.    To  what  did  this  lead.^    It  had  been  said,  in  re- 
lation to  religiooa  sects,  that  their  diversity  and  multipli- 
cation were  the  safety  of  tlie  State,  because,  if  any  one  aim 
at  ascendency,  the  otliers  will  be  in  activity  to  arrest  it. 
But  this  remark  was  not  transferable  to  interests  of  social 
character.     It  was  true  of  religious  sects,  because  it  be- 
longed to  their  nature  to  refuse  coalescence,  and  the  more 
violently  as  they  approximated  accordance  in  their  tenets. 
The  observation  had  held,  over  the  whole  world,  in  every 
region;  but  social  interests  observed  no  such  law,  and, 
least  of  all,  under  a  federative  wy^em.    They  are  widely 
dispersed,  moderated  by  none  of  the  afHnities  which  neigh- 
borhood .engenders,  even  among  opposing  interests.  Each 
seeks  its  g^ratification.     How  are  they  to  attain  it?    There 
was  but  one  mode  of  any  extensive  success,  and  that  was 
by  the  coalition  of  several,  making  the  weak  strong,  and 
the  strong  safe.     This  mode  had  the  advantage,  besides, 
of  extenuating  responsibility  and  shame.     Men  were  em- 
boldened to  do  what,  without  this  principle  of  support, 
they  would  hesitate  to  avow  to  their  own  thoughts.     The 
principle  itself  was  of  inevitable  operation  in  our  system. 
Take  that  one  of  our  public  concerns  which,  in  point  of 
interest,  had  come  nearly  to  absorb  everj'  other,  as  an  il- 
lustration— the  election  to  the  Presidency.  How  much  had 
this  to  do  with  merit  in  the  candidates?  Every  body  knew 
that  was  of  subordinate  consideration.  No  man,  in  a  sphere 
so  diffused,  by  personal  merit  or  qualification,  (excepting 
always  the  influence  of  revolutionary  service,  or  some  sig- 
nal achievement,)  could  command  a  popularity  sufficient- 
ly general  to  ensure  success!     Why?    Every  quarter  had 
its  pretender,  limiting  the  circle  of  pretension  of  ever)- 
other.     How  was  any  to  obtain  tlie  goal,  in  the  iostle  of 
movements  on  the  common  object?    It  was  only  to  be 
achieved  by  combination  of  countervailing  or  separated 
pretensions,  till  a  predominance  was  created.     The  lever 
of  some  powerful  motive  must  be  set  at  work  to  roll  the, 
logs  together,  till  the  pile  was  raised  to  the  required  ele- 
vation.    Did  he* mention  this  in  any  way  of  stigma  to  in- 
dividuals?    Not  at  aU.      He  sUted  it  [said  Mr.   A.]  as 
an  inevitable  infirmity  of  our  form  of  Federal  Government. 
The  thing  was  not  so  by  accident  or  occasion,  but  necessi- 
ty.   So  nir  from  quaiTelling  with  what  was  inevitable,  for 
one,  he  was  disposed  to  turn  it  to  account;  for  there  was 
no  form  of  "evil  from  which  g^ood  might  not  be  extracted 
for  its  alleviation.     He  was  willing  now — at  any  time — lie 
avowed  it — ^to  go  into  coalition  in  relation  to  the  election 
for  the  Presidency.     Not  for  a  man— he  was  done  with  so- 
licitude as  related  to  particular  men.     Of  that  folly  he  was 


cured  completely.  He  only  wondered  how  he  could  ever 
have  faDen  into  it  Individual  men,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, must  submit  to  the  control  of  circumstances. 
Operating  for  an  object  so  alluring,  what  policy  could  they 
be  committed  to,  which  would  not  bend  to  tlmt  which  was 
personal — the  extension  of  connexions-*the  debilitation  of 
rivals— the  advancement  of  pretensions.  He  mentioned 
this  as  no  peculiar  reproach.  The  thing,  he  repeated,  was 
Inevitable-^must  be  so.  Although  he  was  ready  and  ripe 
then  for  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  Presidency,  it  should 
not  be  on  the  pretensions  of  any  individual.  But  if  a  can- 
didate who  promised  to  bring  weight  to  the  election  stood 
committed  by  position,  not  profession,  (for  that  he  should 
have  little  value,)  to  vindicate  interests  and  principles 
which  he  [Mr.  A.]  considered  as  suffering  injustice  and 
oppression  from  the  present  operation  of  the  Government^ 
for  an^  candidate  in  tliese  circumstances,  he  was  willinr 
to  go  into  confederacy.  If  any  candidate  standing  in  this 
commitment  promised  strength  to  tear  away  this  parasite 
tariff,  which  wound  around  the  trunk  of  the  Union  to  suck 
out  its  vitality,  for  this  candidate  he  would  go  into  coali- 
tion. If  any  promised  weight  to  sink  this  picaroon  policy 
of  internal  improvement,  for  him  he  woula  go  into  coaU- 
tion. 

He  had  been  led  [sud  Mr.  A.]  into  this  course  of  inci- 
dental remark  in  the  aray  of  illustration.  Having  no  pei*- 
sonal  interest  to  serve  or  injure,  it  was  no  merit  that  he 
spoke  with  unreserve.  The  proposition  he  wished  to  in- 
culcate was  this,  that  coalition  among  special  interests,  em- 
braced by  our  wide  extending  system,  to  obtm  ascendency 
at  the  expense  of  others,  or  the  general  interest,  was  an 
inherent  evil  of  the  system,  the  qualification  to  its  other- 
wise transcendent  excellence.  In  the  theory,  the  strength 
and  counsels  of  all  were  to  be  combined  for  the  safeg^uard 
of  each {  but  the  operation  did  not  correspond  to  the  pa- 
rity of  the  theor^r.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  furnish- 
ed the  key  to  incidents whifh  had  given  so  much  occasion 
to  surprise  in  our  proceedings  here.  The  smallest  sums 
of  money  would  sometimes  be  denied  to  the  most  essential 
public  service,  and  tlie  most  prodigal  grants  made  the 
sande  day,  in  lands  or  money,  to^  schemes  having  ob- 
viously only  doubtful  or  inconsiderable  claims  to  iavor. 
The  solution  was  no  secret  to  persons  familiar  with  the 
scene.  The  disbursement  in  these  cases  furnished  the 
motive,  was  the  benefit  contemplated,  not  the  nominal  ob- 
ject to  be  effected.  Let  the  pension  system  be  an  exam- 
ple. This  system,  as  reg^arded  the  selection  of  subjects  in 
refei^nce  to  indigence  .merely,  was  said  (be  believed 
truly)  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the 
numbers  it  would  comprehend.  Unceasing  efforts  were 
made  of  late,  notwithstanding,  to  enlarge  its  compre- 
hension. Had  these  efforts  any  connexion,  as  tlie  aspect 
imported,  with  zeal  to  provide  reward  and  relief  for  re- 
volutionary service?  No  one  was  imposed  on  by  pre- 
tence of  this  kind  here.  The  real  inducement  was  known 
to  stand  in  contrast  to  ahy  impulse  of  enthusiasm  or  gene- 
rosity. It  was  a  simple  principle  of  pecuniar}*^  calcula- 
tion. The  purpose  was  to  transfer  a  heavy  poor  rate  to 
this  Government,  from  quarters  in  which  the  burden 
pressed  unequally,  if  each  sustained  its  fair  proportion; 
and  then,  by  extension  of  principle,  to  augment  to  the  ut- 
most the  benefit  from  the  disbursement.  There  were,  of 
course,  exceptions,  and  a  mixture  of  motive,  but  this  was 
the  leading  one.  A  bill  had  passed  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  at  this  very  session,  to  enUrge  the*limit  of  in- 
digence entitling  to  relief,  to  one  thousand  dollars — a  sum 
which  would  be  regarded  as  independence  for  the  body 
of  the  population  anywhere  else,  though  it  constituted  le- 
g^l  indigence  with  us.  If  the  extension  had  been  propos- 
ed to  a  larger  sum,  within  any  boimdary  that  would  not 
threaten  counteraction  from  public  indignation  and  shame, 
the  success  would  have  been  no  less  unequivocal. 

The  expenditures  for  fortifications  illustrated  the  some 
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course  of  remark.  They  had  amounted  to  a  larg^  sum, 
say  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Yesterday,  a  very  moderate 
aaditipn  to  the  appropriation  for  arming,  that  is  to  say,  ren- 
dering really  effective  and  ready  for  use  such  as  had  been 
completed,  had  been  refused  by  a  larse  vote.  There  was 
no  extensive  interest  eng^aged  m  the  founding  of  cannon. 
The  benefit  from  the  disbursements  for  fortincations  had 
been  widely  diffused. 

What,  then,  [inquired  Mr.  A.]  was  the  real  evil  prin- 
ciple of  our  General  Government?  It  was,  that  the  na- 
tional treasury  came  unavoidably  to  be  regarded  in  a  fo- 
reign rather  than  domestic  aspect;  as  something  different 
from  the  State  treasuries;  and  that  combinations  would  be 
in  perpetual  generation  or  activity  to  subject  it  to  contri- 
bution. His  colleague  [Mr.  Babboua]  had  opened  this 
view.  He  would  take  occasion  to  give  it  expansion  and 
development.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  disbiuvements 
of  the  Government  should  be  distributed  with  great  ine- 

Suality.  The  largest  g^ew  out  of  the  public  debt.  The 
ebt  would  accumulate  with  the  accumulations  of  capital, 
necessarily;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  commerce — on 
the  seaboard.  The  naval  expenditures,  and  those  purely 
commercial,  must  follow  the  same  course.  The  same 
frontier  presented  the  quarter  most  demanding  prepara- 
tions of  defence.  The  disbursements  of  a  military  charac- 
ter, therefore,  whether  for  fortifications  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  troops,  must,  a  large  portion  of  them,  seek  tl>e 
same  direction.  The  seaboard  must  be  the  scene  of  the 
larger  expenditures  of  the  Government — ^thc  region  to 
prdit  by  their  direct  influences.  Not  the  whole  seaboard, 
however,  in  ec^uable  proportions.  To  the  south  of  Nor- 
folk, in  Virginia,  ports  occurred  at  remote  distances,  and 
not  in  circumstances  favorable  to  the  attraction  of  tlie  Go- 
vernment disbursements.  The  direct  benefit  of  these  dis- 
bursements must,  therefore,  be  realized  une«|ually,  even 
on  the  seaboard.  The  interior  and  extreme  West  were 
nearly  excluded  from  participation  of  it.  Did  he  state 
this  in  any  way  of  censure  or  arraignment?*  Not  at  all. 
This  course  of  things  was  inevitable.  The  revenue,  how- 
ever, presented  a  very  different  history  as  regarded  the 
source  of  its  supply.  The  great  mass  of  it  was  derived 
from  the  duties  on  imports.  The  exports  furnished  the 
imports;  agriculture  furnished  the  great  mass  of  the  ex- 
ports. It  was  taxation  on  agriculture,  therefore,  that  sup- 
plied nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  revenue.  It  was,  in 
a  pecidiar  degree,  too,  the  character  of  agriculture  to 
consume  the  whole  amount  of  its  production;  and  the 
market  for  it  being  chiefly  foreign  with  us,  the  great  mass 
of  this  production  paid  contribution  to  Government  in  the 
duties  on  the  returns  procured  by  its  exportation.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  agriculture  sustained 
this  burden,  than  of  other  occupations.  Much  of  that  of 
commerce  was  derived  from  a  further  charge  on  agricul- 
ture; and  manufiu^tures  had  not  yet  obtained  external 
markets  to  a  considerable  extent.  Whilst,  then,  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  community,  constituted  clnefly  by 
apartonly  of  the  seaboard,  received  the  lai'g^r  proportion 
•  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  the  afipricultunl  and  interior 
paid  nearly  the  whole.  Could  this  inequality  fail  to  be 
felt  with  sensibility  ?  That  was  not  to  be  supposed;  and 
this  sensibility  was  becoming  the  germ  of  tlic  most  mena- 
cing evils.  The  quarters  which  received  most  liberally 
from  the  public  disbursements  had  the  appetite  for  them 
whetted,  not  gratified.  Thp  parts  which  received  nothing, 
or  the  least,  anxiously  sought  indemnity.  How  was  this 
to  be  obtained?  By  swelling  disbursements  in  their  own 
direction  beyond  occasion,  or  creating  them  when  not  re- 
quired. Sympathies  of  artificial  character  tended,  in  this 
manner,  to  distend  and  multiply  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  Disbursement  became  a  thing  good  in  it- 
self, per  ae.  Not  one,  but  many  interests  were  engender- 
ed in  public  prodigality;  and,  what  was  worse,  these  inte- 
i^sts  ran  inevitably  into  combinations  for  mutual  sustenta- 


tiont  that  is  to  say,  into  that  state  in  which  factitious  strength 
was  acquired,  and  restraining  shame  was  removed!  Pro- 
fu«on,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  rendered  an 
interest  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  by  the  proper  guard- 
ians of  the  States,  in  the  focus  of  iu  safety,  its  halls  of 
legislation!  And  how  nurtured?  How  protected?  Nur- 
tured in  corruption!  Protected  Iw  audacity!  And  where 
was  the  chief  channel  of  this  profusion,  and  main  organ 
of  its  introduction  as  a  system,  to  be  found?  The  fact  was  ' 
notorious,  [said  Mr.  A.]  and  his  should  be  the  voice 
to  resound  it  througph  the  land,  this  channel  and  organ 
were  to  be  furnished  by  an  extended  application  of  the 
policy  of  internal  improvement.  This,  this  in  hune  eonvet" 
ate  tekun,  was  the  forehead  on  which  public  reprobation 
ought  at  once,  and  deeply,  to  burn  its  stigma  for  scorn  to 
point  «  his  unmoving  finger  at." 

Reverting  to  this  topic,  one  tiling  there  was  [he  said]  re- 
markable about  this  business  of  internal  improvement, 
that,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  fitvorable,  and  in  re- 
gard to  projects  tlie  best  conceived  and  executed,  it  was 
found,  in  a  calculation  of  cost  and  profit,  to  prove  a  lo»ng 
business.  It  did  not  make  returns  conformably  to  the 
average  of  ordinary  pursuits  on  the  capital  invested;  and 
this,  with  inconsiderable  and  not  frequently  occurring  ex- 
ceptions, was  the  just  test  in  regard  to  the  public,  no  leas 
than  individuals,  of  a  good  or  bad  business.  Its  capital 
was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Whether  em- 
ployed by  the  public  or  individuals,  if  any  portion  did  not 
return  the  ordinary  and  averagre  rate  of  mterest,  the  in- 
vestment must,  in  the  general,  and  excluding  from  view 
peculiar  circumstances,  oe  reg^uded  as  injudicious.  Of  the 
fact  of  the  inability  of  even  the  best  devised  and  most  valu- 
able works  of  internal  improvement  to  sustain  this  test, 
very  remarkable  and  entirely  authentic  evidence  had  just 
been  furnished  in  New  York.  He  referred  to  a  report  of 
the  canal  commissioners  of  that  State,  made  the  past  win- 
ter, in  answer  to  a  caU  of  the  Senate.  The  canals  of  the 
State,  it  appears,  not  only  did  not  reimburse  the  annual 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital  disbursed;  it  was  made 
a  question  whether,  by  any  augmentation  of  tolls,  they 
could  be  made  to  do  so.  If  improvements,  giving  the  Urgest 
and  best  founded  promise,  executed  on  the  best  terms, 
pervading  an  extensive  and  rich  country,  (he  had  seen  and 
could  vouch  from  his  own  view,)  commanding  the  trans- 
port of  the  pi*oducts  of  a  large  part  of  a  continent — if  im- 
provements, in  these  circumstances,  marked  by  a  distinc- 
tion so  peculiarly  favorable,  were  found  to  fail,  under  the 
common  test  of  judicious  investment,  what  was  to  be  said 
of  all  others  inferior  in  pretension,  and,  yet  more,  for  a  ge- 
neral system  spreading  every  where,  and  embracing  every 
description  aa  well  as  variety  of  projects? 

In  New  York,  a  question  was  agitated,  not  merely  of  the 
propriety  of  taxation,  in  aid  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ca- 
nals, but  of  a  character  yet  more  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
turbance. It  rekted  to  the  confinement  of  the  taxation 
to  the  tracts  more  immediately  benefited  by  contiguity  to 
the  canal,  instead  of  making  it  a  general  burden  on  the 
State.  The  temper  which  must  g^'ow  from  a  discussion  of 
such  a  character  was  easily  appreciated.  Yet  this  waa  the 
system,  failing  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to 
pay,  and  threatening,  even  in  the  contracted  and  homo- 
geneous sphere  of  a  single  State,  to  create  disturbances, 
which  was  recommended  as  a  bond  of  concord,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  profit,  in  a  political  community,  contributing 
in  different  proportions  to  its  expense,  and  deriving  un- 
equal advantages  from  its  operation!  Ndghboring  inte- 
rests, which,  when  not  intritWically  related,  ran  into  easy 
reconcilement,  were  thrown  into  jar  by  it;  vet  its  tenden- 
cy to  harmonize  interests  remote  in  position,  and  dis- 
sociated by  character,  was  a  principal  argument  in  its  sup- 
poK!  Such  was  the  logic  which  self-interest  en^lmred, 
when  disposing  of  other  interests,  or  those  of  the  public ! 

Truly,   [said  Mr.  A.}  the  best  ground  of  vindication 
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on  which  to  place  such  a  system,  was  that  which  had 
beer*  in  effect  assun^ed  in  the  debate,  and  formed  the  real 
inducing  consideration^  its  tendency  to  equalixe  the  dis- 
proportionate and  unfair  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  regarded  the  different  quarters  of  the  country. 
He  really  esteemed  this  principle  of  defence  a^  colored 
with  the  most  plausible,  show  of  reason  and  ^irness.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  IsacilsJ  wilh  honest 
frankness,  had  stated  thfs  as  a  leading^  consideration  in  its 
support.  He  [Mr.  A.]  did  not  refer  to' the  declaration 
with  censure,  but  commendation.  It  proved,  what  he 
knew  of  this  gentleman  well  before,  that  he  was  of  too 
manly  a  cliaracter  to  refuse  tlie  avowal  of  a  motive  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  act. 

[Mr.  ISACKS  explained.  He  had  indeed  adverted  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the  West,  as  one  bene- 
ficial consequence  attendant  on  the  proposed  measure; 
but  he  never  insisted  on  that  as  the  primary  coasideration 
which  induced  him  to  be  its  advocate.] 

Mr.  ARCHER  resumed.  He  was  willing  to  tinist  to  the 
considerations  he  had  bleen  stating,  for  evidence  of  the  true 
character,  both  of  the  general  policy  and  particular  mea- 
sure. But  if  the  equalization  of  disbui'sements  were  to 
be  admitted  a^  any  part  of  the  inducing  consideration, 
then  he^isked  wlielher  this  principle  might  not  be  expected 
to  lead  to  a  careless  selection  of  routes  for  roads,  and  an 
tqiially  careless  construction  of  them.  Would  not  the 
temptation  be  strong  to  remissness,  not  to  say  abuse  in  the 
exercise  of  either  function? 

But  this  whole  policy  of  internal  improvement  was  it- 
vrlf  but  a  part  ami  an  instrument  of  a  fiu^her  and  larger, 
covered  by  a  far  name,  "the  distribution  system."  In- 
ternal improvement^  supplied,  tliough  a  large,  yet  only  a 
partial  waste  of  revenue.  This  *'  distribution  system"  was 
designed  to  comprehend  the  scattered  streams  into  a  cur- 
rent which  should  discharge  the  entire  resfervoir.  Trace 
the  principle  in  its  relation  to  its  first  object,  the  public 
landj.  Particular  States  had  ceded  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment large  tracts  of  territory.  If  tlie  principle  of  this 
pol'cy  of  distribution  were  just,  then  after  tliese  cessions, 
on  the  very  day  in  which  they  had  been  made,  aye,  in  the 
same  hour,  and  before  the  ink  of  the  signature  was  dry, 
it  had  been  in  the  competency  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  cut  up  the  property  among  the  States,  returning 
their  ratable  shares  to  the  proper  owners.  Was  there  a 
sense  of  justice  so  torpid,  as  not  to  be  awakened  to  indig- 
nation at  the  statement  of  such  a  proposition?  And  yet 
if  it  were  competent  to  the  General  Government  now, 
it  was  equally  competent  then,  to  perpetrate  this  insolence 
of  injustice;  this  proposition,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a 
quarter  m  which  no  cession  of  lands  had  been  ever  made, 
might  be  supposed  to  labor  under  some  defect  of  modesty. 
It  stood  entirely  acquitted,  however,  upon  this  score,  by, 
comparison  with  another  having  reference  to  the  same 
subject  of  the  lands.  He  alluded  to  the  claim  advanced 
recently  in  some  of  the  new  States  to  the  property  of  the 
whole  of  the  public  lands  comprehended  within  their  re- 
spective Emits,  as  a  result  Of  the  character  of  sovereignty 
wluch  the  United  States  bad  conceded  to  them,  with  this 
very  condition  annexed,  of  the  reserve  of  this  very  pro^ 
perty.  A  relation  of  war  between  States  exposed  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  the  property  of  either  within  reach  of 
the  other.  A  relation  of  the  closest  amity  of  Incorporation 
into  a  common  political  community,  operated  the  same  ef- 
fect, according  to  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  alluded  to. 

The  distribution  system,  in  rebuion  to  the  final  object 
of  its  grasp,  the  surplus  revenue,  as  the  first,  the  public 
landsy  presented  the  same  character.  The  distributable 
portions  would  be  restored  by  a  varying  rule?  and  in  dif- 
tiercnt  proportions,  therefore,  from  those  in  which  they 
were  received.  In  the  instant  in  which  they  were  ob- 
tained by  the  one  rule,  they  might  be  restored  by  the  otlier, 
aud  the  same  parties  receive  more  or  less  than  they  had 
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contributed.     Was  not  the  inducement,  then,  decisive  to 
derive  revenue,  to  tax,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
tribute?   What  was  to  obstruct?  or  wnere  was  the  limit  to 
this  sort  of  operation?    The  quarters  deriving  unequal 
advantages,  would  they  not  sustain  each  ot}ier?  If  it  were 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  internal  improvements^  that 
they  operated  to  aquahze  the  disbursements  of  the  Go- 
vernment, here  was  an  operation  of  an  efficiency  yet 
more  extensive,  by  which  more  essential  inequalities  might 
be  redressed.     Were  difibrent  quarters  of  the  country  in 
different  conditions,  as  regarded  pecuniary  resources  and 
wealth,  iVom  variety  in  the  character  of  their  products, 
the  forms  of  their  industry,  or  other  causes,  here  was  an 
engine  of  easy  application  for  introducing  a  republican 
level,  by  the  direct  transfer  of  the  redundancy  of  some 
parts  to  compensate  the  deficiencies  of  others.     Where 
was  the  stopping  point  to  men  who  could  contemplate  a 
policy  founded  on  such  a  pinciple?    And  what  must  the 
men  be  who  would  submit  to  its  exertion  on  them?    A 
large  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  was  derived  fi-om 
the  labor  of  slaves.     Two-fifths  of  these  would  not  be 
counted  on  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution  <  that  is  to 
say,  their  owners,  and,  through  their  o^vners,  themselves, 
would  be  excluded,  in  this  proportion,  from  participation 
in  the  fund  raised  from  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
This  system  had  been  proposed — much  argued — was  al- 
most certain  to 'be  fastened  on  us.     We  were  destined,  if 
it  Were,  to  realize  the  misadventures  of  Sinbad,  the  ikmous 
sailor,  (with  whose  story  we  were  so  familar  in  our  early 
days,)  when  he  encountered  the  old  man  of  the  sea.   The 
monster  mounted  on  his  neck  with  a  pressure  wliicb  no 
effort  could  shake  off,  and  rode  him  with^  a  remorseless- 
ness  which  no  powers  of  endurance  would  long  have  been 
able  to  sustain.     Sinbad  contrived,-  by  intoxicating  the  in- 
cubus, to  destroy  him.  The  case  we  were  Ukely  to  present; 
W9A  in  every  respect  correspondent-Hbe  infliction  no  less 
remorseless— the  relief  no  less  hopeless,  unless  th^  dnmk- 
enness  of  triumph  should  unlock  the  death  grasp  from 
our  necks,  and  assist  us  to  tumble  the  oppresaon  fi^m 
its  seat.     Sir,  I  have  been  asked,  [said  Mr.  A.]  in  re- 
latipn  to  this  road,  whether,  as  my  State  denied  the  con- 
stitutional authority  on  this  subject  of  roads»  she  would 
not  prohibit  the  construction  of  the  part  which  fell  with- 
in her  limits.     I  have  invariably  and  promptly  answered 
no!  for  that  would  be  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Union.  I 
have  been  asked,  whetlier  we  would  not  resort  to  the 
nullifying  doctrine,  so  much  spoken  of  lately.   My  answer, 
with  equal  promptitude,  has  been  no!  for  that  would  be 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Union.    Virginia* 
while  she  feels  with  the  keenest  sensibility  the  irregular  ex- 
ercise of  authority  bjr  this  Government,  of  which  she  com- 
plains; while  she  continues,  as  she  has  ever  been,  foremost 
in  vigilant  and  strenuous  interposal  to  arrest  all  exercises 
of  similar  principle,  will  afford  the  spectacle  of  prece- 
dence, too,  m  endurance  and  in  patience )  whilst  evil  is  suf- 
ferable,  she  will  suffer;  pursumg  in  the  mean  time  her 
true  doctrine  of  '98,  to  use  every  effort  short  of  force  or 
disunion,  <<to  arrest  its  progress."  She  did  not  relinquish 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  never  come,  in  which  she 
should  be  driven  to  resort  to  any  doctrine  of  character 
ulterior  to  this.    If  it  did  come,  she  would  make  this  re* 
sort  iii  sorrow.  She  invoked  the  sense,  not  df  justice  only, 
but,  stronger,  of  superior  benefits  and  real  interest,  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  combination  for  peculiar  advantages, 
which  was  the  evil  ^^ius  of  our  Federal  Government. 
And,  as  the  instant  evd  was  the  first  to  be  regarded,  she 
prayed  heartily  as  he  [Mr.  A/]  did,  that  sinister  omens 
might  be  averted;  and  this  policy  of  internal  improvement 
might  not  be  made  the  instrument  to  wrench  to  pieces  a 
frame  of  polity  inexpressibly  admirable;  which  formed 
the  fortress,  not  only  of  our  safety,  but  of  the  hopes^  and 
the  cause  of  freedom,  in  all  time,  and  through  the  world. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.  ] 
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WsDirxgsATy  Apkil  7,  1830. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  PETTIS  obtained  the  leave  of  the  House  (by  a 
fuspemion  of  t^e  rule,  101  to  40)  to  offer  the  following 
reflation: 

Re»&Mk  That  Jamei  H.  Peck,  J^ppe  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  MiaM>uri,  be 
permitted  to  make  to  this  House  any  explanations  he  niay 
think  proper,  in  answer  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  Luke  £.  Lawless,  Esq.,  which  charges  have  been 
reported  on  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  P.  said  be  moved  this  resolution  in  pursuance  of 
an  intimation  which  he  gave  the  other  day  when  he  moved 
to  lay  Judge  Peck's  memorial  on  the  table,  to  try  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  granting  Judge  P.'s  request.  He 
thought  the  indulgence  proposed  was  a  matter  of  justice 
to  tl:^  Judg^;  that  t)iere  wan  no  precedent  agunst  it,  as 
he  had  examined  the  authorities  as  far  back  as  1640. 

A  long  debate  ensued  on  the  resolution,  and  on  the  mo- 
difications which  were  proposed  to  it,  in  wliich  Messrs. 
STORES,  of  New  York,  BUCHANAN,  DODDRIDGE, 
DRAYTON,  RAMSEY,  CLAY,  MARTIN,  PETTIS, 
SPENCER,  of  New  York,  ELLSWORTH,  HUNTING- 
TON, BATES,  and  BURGES  engaged.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  debate,    '  .-    ^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  moved  to  strike  out  the'  word  "expla- 
nation," and  insert  **  any  respectful  written  argument  up- 
on the  law  and  matters  of  fbct  now  in  evidence  before  the 
House;"  and  after  some  time,  to  get  rid  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  PETTIS  accepted  this  modification,  and  inserting 
further  the  words  "or  oral**  after  the  word  «*  written.** 

Thus  amended,  after  an  unsuGcessfiil  motion  by  Mr. 
DRAYTON  to  strike  out  the  words  *•  or  oral,"  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  without  a  count. 

[The  publishers  give  below,  as  far  as  they  have  receiv- 
ed it,  the  debate  on  tliis  subject.] 

Mr.  PETTIS,  having  offered  his  resolution,  remarked, 
that  he  had  examined  all  the  precedents  on  this  subject 
which  he  could  discover,  and  there  was  no  instance  among 
them,  in  which  a  request,  like  that  which  he  had  made  in 
behalf  of  Judge  Peck,  was  denied.  He  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Lord  Melville,  and  in  truth  to  all  which  had  occur- 
red since  1640.  He  confidently  hoped  the  privilege  soli 
cited  would  be  freely  accorded  by  Congress. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  asked  how  many  days  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Judge  would  require  to  prepare  his  defence. 
The  time  of  the  House,  at  this  season,  was  peculiarly  pre- 
cious. 

Mr.  PETTIS  sspposed  he  would  be  prepared  by  Mon« 
day  next. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  inquired  whether  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  Judge  intended  to  submit  to  the 
House  any  thing  more  than  points  of  law  and  matten  of 
fact,  appertaining  to  the  judicial  proceedings  complained 
of. 

Mr.  PETTIS  replied,  he  believed  these  were  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  observed,  that  the  ol^ection^  urged 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Stobrs]  applied  to 
the  amendment  as  much  as  to  the  bill.  We  hate  no  con- 
stltutionid  power  to  pass  this  amendment.  We  are  only 
to  inquire,  and,  if  we  see  cause,  direct  an  impeachment. 
Upon  the  merits  we  cannot  act  definitively;  besides,  we 
might  do  Judge  Peck  great  injustice;  he  has  yet  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend.  Mr.  E.  said  he  was  in  &vor  of 
the  report  and  the  resolution  as  they  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. When  the  papers  in  this  case  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Jndiciary  Committee,  he  had  read  them  again 
and  again,  with  the  greatest  anxietr;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
ht  finally  arrived.  He  fdt  that  it  wais  a  grave  thitig  to 
put  a  judicial  officer  of  this  Government  to  his  trial  for 


his  cliaracter,  hisofiice,  his  subsistence,  and,  in  a  word,  for 
all  that  is  dear  to  humanity,  and  to  make  the  last  and  most 
sublime  appeal  known  to  the  constituflon,  by  placing  him 
before  the  Senate  in  the  last  resort.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther view  of  the  subject,  which  struck  his  mind  with  equal 
-force.  He  saw  an  ofBcer  occupying  an  .elevated  Nation, 
and  clothed  with  the  authority  of  tliis  Government,  calling 
before  him  a  fellow-citizen,  known  as  a  man  of  talent  anct 
respectability  in  his  profession,  aiid,  by  a  summary  process, 
stripping  him  of  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  clothing 
him  with  shame,'  and  incaroerating  lum  in  a  felon's  dun- 
geon, the  place  of-  disgrace  and  inOimy.  He  had  endea- 
vored to  view  the  case  with  impartiality,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  any  undue  feeling;  and,  after  having  attentively 
heard  the  statement  of  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Lawless, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these  facts  were  sub- 
stantiated by  testimony,  the  impeachment  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. ^  , 

It  was  not  now  his  intention  to  go  into  tlie  merits  of  this 
case.  The  subject  had  been  exhausted.  But,  as  he  hud 
been  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  had  given 
his  voice  for  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  he  trust- 
ed the  House  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments. 

It  appeared  tliat  the  Judge,  three  montlis  after  delivering 
his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  and  three  months  af- 
ter tlie  final  disposition. of  tlie  case  and  the  adjournment  of 
his  court,  committed  it  to  paper,,  and  sent  it  to  the  public 
press.  It  was  an  ppinion  involving  the  landed  titles  of  al- 
most tlie  whole  territory  where  he  resided.  He  publisli- 
ed  it,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  request  of  a  lawyer,  or  lawyers; 
and  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  opinions,  excit- 
ing feelings,  und  leading  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  the 
community  where  it  was  published.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  all  riglitf  he  should  find  no  fault  with  it:  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  this  opinionof  the  Judge,  a  professional 
gentleman,  nearly  concerned  in  the  result  of  that  opinion* 
bad  come  before  the  public  in  another  paper,  and  exposed 
wtiat  he  conceived  to  be  certain  errors  into  which  the 
Jud{^  had  fallen,  which  might  have  been  called  for,  to 
save  his  friends  or  chcnts  from  tlie  grasp  of  speculatorsi, 
until  a  final  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  especially 
as  such  publicity  had  been  given  to  tlie  opinion.  Mr.  E. 
saidjie  had  looked  over  bolli  these  papers;  and  he  tliere 
declared,  in  his  place,  snd  was  willing  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  opinion,  that  tliere  was  not  any  thing  in  this 
commentary  in  the  least  degree  reproachful  to  Judge  Peck, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  a  judge;  nothin|^  that  looked  in  the 
least  Uke  a  contempt  of  court,  or  an  iinpeachment  of  the 
integrity  or  chai*acter  of  the  presiding  officer,  unless  point- 
ing out  error,  if  there  really  be  any,  is  an  offence.  He 
had  seen  similar  comments  in  the  newspapers  a  thou- 
sand times  before.  -  And  die  House  was  now  come  to  the 
crisis,  when  it  must  decide  whether  it  woiUd  sanction  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  an  individual  by  a  judge  for 
commenthig  on  one  of  his  opinions.  This  [said  Mr.  £.] 
is  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  settle  this  day.  Find- 
ing that  the  rights  of  an  individual  had  been  violated,  1 
put  this  quer>  solemn^  to  myself:  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  this  iiKiividual  to  justify  sucli  a  proceeding* 
And  I  was  compelled  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  Judge 
Peck  had  neither  jurisdiction  nor  provocation.  He  had 
finished  the  case,  adjourned  the  court,  and  descended  fioni 
his  judicial  station  to  that  of  an  essayist  of  a  Jie  wspaper.  The 
gentleman. from  Missouri  [Mr.  Psttis]  says  that  a  apirlt 
has  gone  abroad,  of  reckless  and  determined  hostility  lo  the 
judiciary;  but,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that  if  conduct 
like  this  shall  go  abroad  witli  the  sanction  and  seal  of  this 
House  upon  it,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  henceforward.  Sir,  have  the 
days  of  the  star  chamber  come  upon  us?  Shall  it  be  de- 
clared to  the  American  people,  that,  after  a  judge  has  given 
his  opinion,  and  dismissed  the  cause,  he  may  arrest  a  citi- 
'i.e%\j  drag  him  before  bis  tribunal,  and  say  to  him,  you  have 
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written  strictures  on  my  opinion,  which  1  consider  dero- 
gatory to  me,  and  I»  therefore,  send  yon  to  prison,  and' 
take  away  your  liveliliood  for  eighteen  months.  I  telJ  you, 
you  are  a  base  calumniator,  a  libeller,  and,  if  you  were  in 
China,  your  house  would  be  painted  black,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  bfaickness  of  your  heart,  and  as  a  warning  to  society. 
Yet  it  is  now  proposed  that  this  House  shall  say,  it  does 
not  entirely  approve  of  thd  conduct  of  the  lud^,  but  im- 
peachment'is  a  solenm  affair:  the  man  has  been  pimisbed 
enough  already,  now  let  him  alone.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  feermgs  of  the  House t  but  while  1  see  a  free 
citizen  of  this  republic  made  tlie  subject  of  high-handed 
oppression  like  this,  I  feel  it  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of 
this  House  to  send  the  man  who  appears  to  be  guilty  of  it 
to  his  trial  before  another  and  constitutional  tribunal. 

I^t  me  now  proceed  to  answer  one  or  two  objections, 
which  have  been  urg^ed  by  the  opponents  of  impeachment. 
And,  first,  it  has  been  said  that  we  may  not  impeach  unless 
there  is  evidence  of  corruption.  There  need  not  be  cor- 
raptjon  in  the  common  sense  in  wbicli  tluit  term  is  used. 
A  wicked  motive  is  enoug^i.  Error  in  judgment  is  not  im- 
peachable, but  wicked  conduct  and  a  wicked  motive  are. 
Sir,  did  any  one  vote  to  impeach  Judge  Pickering,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  corrttption?  No,  sir;  he  was  impeached 
for  intemperance,  but  not  for  corniption.  Suppose  the 
wicked  conduct  of  the  judge  himself  brings  liis  court  into 
contempt;  sappoae  that  conduct  is  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive, ought  we  to  paas  it  over  with  dight  language?  In  all 
the  eight  articles  against  Judge  Chase,  he.  was  charged 
with  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Tiicre  was 
scarce  one  aiticje,  if  1  remember  right,  which  charged  him 
with  direct  corruption.  The  whole  prosecution  was  finmd- 
cd  on  the  idea  that  his  conduct  was  arbitrary,  and  though 
he  was  not  finally  convicted,  it  was  because  the  facts  did 
not  bear  out  the  cliacge.  Though  you  cannot  show  that 
a  judge  has  been  bought,  you  may  show  his  oppressive 
and  wicked  conduct,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  turned  out 
of  office.  The  constitution  says  that  judges  shall  hold 
thair  office  during  good  behavior.  I  do  not  say  that  eveiy 
species  of  wrong  seliavior  is  such  as  to  forfeit  his  of- 
fice, bat  1  say  tliat  there  may  be  other  ill  behavior  be- 
sides taking  a  bribe.  I  do  on  my  soul  believe  that  Judge 
Peck  has  been  guilty  of  conduct,  if  not  corrupt,  cettainiy 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  It  has  been  said  that  Lawless 
was  personally  interested  in  the  cases  in  which  he  was 
counsel,  and  that  all  the  counsel  were  opposed  in  opinion 
to  the  Judge.  Admit  it.  Is  that  any  reason  th^  the  Judge 
should  act  oppressively^  Hu  opinion  and  station  were 
perfectly  indiependent;  he  was  not  bound  to  regard  tlie 
notions  of  counsel.  Sir,  the  merits  of  this  case  lie  within 
a  very  small  compass.  The  question  is,  wliether  the  criti- 
cisms of  Lawless  were  just  or  not,  and  whether,  admitting 
tliem  to  be  erroneous,  tlie  Judg^  miglit,  on  that  account, 
^hut  him  up  in  jail,  and  strip  himk  of  hts  profession.  There 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  sickly  sensibility'  in  this 
jud^.  He  seems  to  have  resolved  to  come  out,  and  by 
his  judicial  thunder  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  yet  alive, 
that  he  had  a  eoiurt,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  eootmlicted 
cr  reviewed.  He,  therefore,  sent  out,  brought  in  his  vic- 
tim, cast  him  in  prison,  covered  him  with  iimimv,  and  did 
what  in  him  lay  to  deprive  him  of  his  fivdihood.  Unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  he  had  authority  so  to  do,  and  that  he 
acted  on  justifiable  cause,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  im- 
peach him. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  arniment  in  this  sta^e  of  the  proceeding.  He  felt 
rather  in  tavor  of  the  resowtion  which  had  been  moved 
by  the  genllam;m  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Prms.]  He,  too, 
had  examined  the  British  precedents,  and  found  that  in 
several  cases  the  party  had  been  admitted  to  the  fl&or 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  simply  to  make  an  argument 
nn  the  testimony  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
Uousc^     This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  the  privilege,  so 


hr  as  he  had  examined  the  cases,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance— ^that  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  gentleman,  as  he 
understood,  did  not  now  ask  that  new  witnesses  should  be 
sent  for  and  examined:  and'  if  the  r^uest  of  the  accused 
was  limited  to  a  mere  permission  to  make  an  expoation  of  , 
the  law,  and  an  argument  upon  the  facts,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  testimonv  already  taken,  he  should  not  have  the 
smdlest  objection. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  that,  in  movmg  to  strike  out  the 
words  **or  oral,"  he  had  had  no  intention  of  preventing^the 
individual  oOhcemed  fi*om  avuling  himself  or  the  full  bene* 
fit  of  what  the  resolution  proposed  to  grant  to  him,  but 
had  been  infiuenced  by  the  consideration,  that,  if  his  ex- 
position should  be  made  in  writing,  allthe  memberaof  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  of  examimng  it;  but,  if 
made  orally,  it  would  be  hnpossible  that  all  the  members 
should  distinctly  hear  it<  and,  if  they  did,  they  would  pro- 
bably not  retain  the  substance  of  it  distinctly  in  their 
memories.  Tliis  was  one  rttason  which  actuated  tiim.  An- 
other was,  that,  hi  his  ofunion,  iH  consequenoes  would  be 
likely  tb  arise  from  the  personal  appearance  of  tlie  memo- 
rialist before  the  House.  He  might  aver  tliat^a  material 
fact  could  be  established  by  testimony  incorrectly  or  im- 
perfectly r^erred  to  in  tlie  report  of  the  committee,  and 
ask  leave  to  introduce  it  fully.  Should  his  application  be 
rejected,  he  migiit  r^ard  the  permission  to  be  heard  as 
illusory.  Should  hit  applicstion  be  acceded  to,  we  should 
be  drawn  into  a  trial  of  the  cause.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  House  was  **  the  gnind  inquest  of  the  nation,**  thus  as- 
similating its  powers  and  juris^ction  to  those  of  the  British 
Parliament.  This  is  a  radical  error.  This  House  has  no 
other  in<|ubitorial  authority  than  such  as  is  expressly  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  constitution,  and  this  is  restricted  to  the 
power  of  impeaching  certain  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  for  cnmes  and  misdemeanors.  The  British  House 
of  Commons  » '*  the  grand  inquest  of  the  niktion."  In  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative,  they  may  proceed  agianst  any 
persons,  for  any  offences,  and  in  any  manner  which  they 
may  deem  expedient.  They  may  prefer  accusadona,  inlbr- 
mations,  or  impeachments,  or  enact  bilb  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, altering  tlie  rules  of  law  or  evidence.  They  have, 
accordinjply,  acted  under  all  these  modes.  They  Inve  ac- 
cused an  individual  of  misdemeanors,  and  ordered  a  jury  to 
be  empannelled  for  the  trial,  as  in  the  case  of  Alice  Pierce i 
they  liave  impeached  a  clergyman  for  a  libel,  an  offence 
cognizable  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sacheverel;  they  have  passed  bilb  of  puns  and  penalties, 
as  m  tlie  case  of^Sir  John  Fenwiok,  who  wai  executed  un- 
der A  statute  dispennng  with  the  proof  of  two  witnesses  to 
an  act  of  treason,  as  required  by  tile  statute  of  Edward  IH. 
Prom  this  brief  statement,. it  must  be  apparent  that  analo- 
gies drawn  between  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  States,  are  fidlaeious.  The  precedents, .  there- 
fore, which  have  been  cited,  of  the  manner  of  proceedhig 
when  ttie  British  House  of  Commons  accuse  or  impeach, 
are  calculated  to  mislead,  not  to  enlighten,  our  judgoients. 
We  must  be  regulated  by  our  own  constitution  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  power  of  impeachment.  That  power  m 
limited,  in  the  constitution,  to  an  inquiry  to  be  mitituted 
bv  this  Houses  whether  sufiicient  grounds  exist  to  warrant 
the  accusation  of  a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Unless  in  this  inquiry  the  House  be  codp 
fined  to  what  is  termed  ex  parte  testimony,  there  will  be 
no  bounds  set  to  their  inqmry — ^they  roost,  tben^  hear  all 
the  evidence  whic^  can  be  adduced  by  him  who  prefers 
the  charges,  and  by  him  against  whom  they  are  preferred, 
and  thus  the  House  will,  in  f»ct,  try  a  cause  over  which 
the  constitution  has  given  to  them  no  other  power  than  to 
decide  whether  it  shall  be  tried  bv  another  tribunal.  In 
what  I  have  said,  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  a.s  being 
opposed  to  granting  permission  to  the  memorialist  to  be 
heard,  with  the  limitations  exprrssed  in  tlK^  resolution .  i  am 
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willing  Uiot  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  the  statements  and  the  fkcts  which  arc  contained  in 
t)ie  report;  but,  as  I  think  that  it  Would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  submit  a  written  thah  an  oral  argument, 
and  as  tiie  time  of  the  House  would  be  saved  by  tlie  for*^ 
mer  mode  of  proceeding,  I  therefore  am  in  fiivor  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  PETTIS  said  that  the  privilege  would,  in  faict, 
amount  to  nothing,  unless  the  Judge,  in  his  comnmnicatlon 
to  the  House,  should  be  permitted  to  state  .thefttcts  as  they 
had  appeared  in  testimony,  and  to  show  how  the  law  ap 
plied  to  them. 

Mr.  DKATTON  inquired  what  course  was  to  be  pursu- 
ed, suppose  the  Judge  sliould  make  some  statement  which 
was  disputed,  and  sliould  then  ask  to  support  it  by  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  PBTTIS  replied,  that  each  gentleman  would,  of 
course,  decide  for  himself.  The  Judge's  statement  could 
not  certainly  be  received  in  oppoation  to  the  testimony 
delivered  before  the  committee,  nor  would  the  House  be 
in  any  wise  bound  by  the  statements  he  might  make.  If 
those  statements  conflicted  with  the  evidence,  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  decide  between  them. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  o*bserved,  that,  if  Judge  Feck,  who  was 
the  accused  party,  was  to  be  permitted  to  make  his  own 
statements  before  the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
more  than  fair  that  Mr.  Lawless,  who  was  his  accuser, 
should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  The  one  had  as 
g^ood  a  right  to  be  beard  as  the  other.  Mr.  R.  according- 
ly moved  so  to  amend  the  resolution,  but  withdrew  his 
amendment  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CLAY,  who  said  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  dif- 
'ficulty  in  this  case.  The  proposition  was  a  single  and  a 
8in>ple  one.  Let  the  Judge  submit  in  writing  an  exposi-r 
tion  both  of  the  facts  and  the  law.  This  would  facilitate 
all  gentlemen  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The  Judge  had 
not  asked  leave  to  state  any  facts  which  differed  from  those 
in  (he  testimony.  His  friend  had  disclaimed,  in  his  name, 
any  such  purpose.  He  thought  it  was  a  tight  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  an  accused  person,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  granting  of  it  would  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
the  House  in  comin^f  to  a  just  conclusion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  said  that  he  had  an  amendment  which 
he  presumed  would  answer  the  views  of  the  HoiiBe  gene- 
rally. He  believed  there  were  none  who  supposed  that 
the  Judge  was  to  be  permitted  to  state  facts  in  his  own 
Ikvor,  in  contradiction  to  those  which  liad  appeared  m  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  {  tliat  thus  an  issue  was 
to  be  made  up,  and  that  the  House  was  to  hear  an  argu- 
ment  on  that  issue.  Such  a  thing  could  not  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  M.  was  not  indeed  fully  prepared  to 
say  how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  hear  the  Judge  at  aH, 
but,  in  so  important  a  case,  be  was  for  extending  the  rule 
of  proceeding  as  far  ia  favor  of  the*  accused  as  propriety 
would  admit.  He  would  not  confine  the  Judge  t»>  too  nar- 
row rules  in  an  investigation  so  important  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual reputation,  and  one  having  so'near  a  bearing  on  our 
judiciary.  The  House  surely  were  not  afrai<l  to  trust 
themselves.  He,  for  one,  was  di^oaed  to  listen  to  the 
Judge  with  all  good'feeling,  but  he  should  al»o,  he  hoped, 
exercise  <fver  his  feelings,  a  strong  restraint  of  cajiition, 
while  he  endeavoredtodostrict  justice  between  the  accus- 
ed party  and  the  United  States.  Let  him  submit  a  written 
law  argument.  Let  the  House  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  what  his  own  yiews  were.  Few  subjects  invoK'cd 
more  points  oi  difficulty  than  the  doctrine  of  contempts, 
and  Mr.  M.  -fbr  one,  was  anxious  to  hear  what  could  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  suoh  a  case,  he  should  not  stop  to 
look  at  precedents.  Mr.  M.  then  moved  an  amendment, 
which  was  at  fii-st  accepted  by  Mr.  Psttis  as  a  modifica- 
tion«  but,  after  that  gentleman  had  conferred  for  a  moment 
with  the  Judge,  he  concluded  not  to  accept  it,  but  modified 
his  original  rriohition  by  inserting  the  word  **  Written" 


before   •* statement,"   so  as  to  propose  that  the  Judge 
might  deliver  a  written  exposition  of  his  views  before  the 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  saitl  that  the  object  of 
the  resolution,  as  he  underatood  it,  was  to  permit  Judge 
Peck  to  be  heard"".  TWs  object  differed  materially  from 
that  expressed  in  the  Judge's  memorial,  wliere  he  prayed 
not  only  that  he  might  be  heard,  but  that  additional  wit- 
nesses might  be  sent  for  to  Missouri.  As  to  receiving  & 
written  exposition  from  the  accused,  in  relation  to  the  law 
which  l>e  supposed  to  have  authorized  him  in  what  he  had 
done,  ^nd  also  his  commentary  on  the  facts  which  had  ap- 
peai*ed  in  evidence,  Mr.  8.  had  no  Qbjections.  If  there 
wa:<  any  law  wliich  went  to  justify  his  conduct,  let  him 
Iiave  an  opportunity  of  showing  it.  Mr.  S.  would  wil- 
lingly acquiesce,  provided  his  explanation  were  made  be- 
fore Monctay  next.  The  seasicm  was  now  far  advanced; 
and,  if  Judge  Peck  were  guilty,  tlie  justice  of  the  country 
required  that  tliere  aliould  be  no  delay  in  brining  him  to 
punbhmciit. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  he  should  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into  any  feeling  by  the  remarks  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  l>aa  made,  or  by  any  remarks 
which  Jie  could  nuike.  That  gentleman  had  very  evident* 
ly  betrayed  liis  own  feelings  m  the  case.  He  trusted  he 
sliould  treat  the  subject  temperately  and  calmly.  As  to 
what  my  opinion  is,  [said  Mr.  B.  ]  that  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  5  nor  had  I  ever  an  opi- 
nion oil  any  subject  more  clear  and  decided.  If  the  re- 
port *«  beti*aya"  any  ieeEng  on  my  part;  it  is  before  the 
House,  and  before  Uie  country,  and  they  will  judge.  The 
question  now  before  us  is  this,  and  this  only :  WImI  is  the 

ner  mode  of  proceeding  for  us  to  adopt?  My  desire 
at  the  House  may  establish  such  a  precedent  as  shall 
protect-the  Interests  of  the  accused  in  all  futiire  time.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  had  Judge  Chase's  trial  before  them. 
Tiie  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  trial  they  considered  as 
strictly  proper  and  delicate.  Tbt  committee,  in  that  case, 
were  directed  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  charges 
against  Judge  Chase  which  had  been  ir.acle  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  For  tiie  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  do  so, 
they  procured  all  the  testimony  in  their  power.  This, 
they  reported  to  the  House,  together  with  a  simple  state- 
ment ot  tlteir  own  opinion  up6n  it.  Nothing  else.  And 
why }  1  presume  that,  as  it  was  a  judicial  proceedings  they 
wished  to  leave  every  gentleman  todeeide  for  himself 
upon  the  naked  testimony.  They  considered  one  mem- 
ber as  competent  to  decide  as  another.  Then-  report  waa 
refen-edto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  there  it  was  fidly  discussed.  With  this  prece- 
dent before  us,  tlic  committee  are  not  justly  liable  to  the 
imt>utation  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bki.i} 
who  tliought  it  very  singular  that  the  committee  did  not 
specify  the  charges,  and  give  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
their  conclusion.  If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  .Union  shall  concur  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  their  view  of  the  case,  then  tlie  House  will  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draught  urticles-of  impeachment,  and 
thus  present  the  charges  in  a  specific  form.  These  articles 
will  be  reported  to  the  House,  and  the  House  will  discuss 
and  decide  tipon  tliem.  Until  afler  this  second  decision 
sliall  have  been  made,  the  accused  will  pot  be  called  upon 
to  answer.  The  -course  pursued  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase  gave  to  the  party  every  thing  he  could  reasonably 
desire. 

Sir,  what  does  Judge  Peck  state  in  this  R>emorial?  Does 
he  allege  he  had  requested  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee 
that  other  witnesses  sliould  be  examined?  I'his  he  could 
not  state,  for  the  fact  was  not  so.  He  made  no  such  re- 
quest; and  Ineve'r  even  suspected  that  he  hsd  such  a  wish« 
Had  he  requested  it,  I,  for  one,  should  have  thought  it  a 
vcrj'  gi-ave  question,  and  one  that  demanded  the  most  se- 
rious coiisideratioiu     It  is  a  question  on  which  (  confess 
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my  mind  is  not  at  this  time  fully  made  up.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  before  us.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  de- 
dde  whether,  after  Judg^  Peck  had  declined  to  make 
such  a  request  in  the  committee,  and  after  the  committee 
have  reported  the  testimony,  and  their  opinion  upon  it,  to 
the  House,  it  is  proper  to  allow  him  at  this  sta^e  of  tlie 
proceeding  to  make  his  defence  and  examine  his  wit- 
nesses either  before  the  same -committee  or  before  the 
House. 

Our  own  precedents,  it  is  said,  diff*er  fVom  each  other; 
but  tlus  is  not  the  case,  so  fiu*  as  they  relate  to  proceedings 
against  judges. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  Vice  President,  he  presented  his 
own  case  before  the  House,  and  demanded  an  invertiga 
tion.  All  oases  are  not  necessarily  subject  to  the  same 
rule.  One  case  may-  demand  one  course  of  proceeding, 
and  another  case  require  a  different  mode. 

The  remark  which  excited  the  ire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  was  merely  a  response  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Judge  in  his  memorial.  I  said  that  he  had  made  his 
case  rather  worse  than  better,  by  his  cross-examination. 
I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

I  believe  the  best  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases, 
is  that  which  the  House  have  hitherto  adopted.  Give  a  com- 
mittee churge  of  the  complaint,  and  they  will  seek  for  dis- 
interested Witnesses  from  all  sources  within  their  power; 
they  will  inquire  who  is  least  excited?  Who  will  be  likely 
to  give  the  most  correct  statement  of  facts?  If  they  shall 
do  this,  and  honestly  aim  a.t  attaining  the  ends  of  public 
justice,  withoirt  violating  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
shall  have  taken  the  most  correct  course.  I  am'in  fiivor  of 
referring  thb  whole  case  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  tlie  Union.  If  that  course  shall  be  adopted, 
1  shall  not  call  up  the  report  this  day;  but  will  endeavor  to 
examine  the  precedents  as  well  in  England  nsin  this  coun- 
try, and  lay  the  result  before  the  House. 

As  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  in  similar  cases,  which  has  been 
rderredto  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Sothehlakd]  of  hearing 
the  defence  of  the  accused,  and  examining  his  witnesses, 
before  voting  an  impeachment,  it  basgiiev^r  met  my  i4>- 
probation.  1  think  i  have  observed  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  great  injustice,  from  that  mode  df  proceeding.  It 
must  necessarily  prejudice  the  cause.  The  accused,  in- 
stead of  going  beiore  the  Senate  witliout  prejudice,  shield 
ed  by  the  prcsump^n,  both  of  law  and  justice,  that  he  is 
innocent  until  he  shall  be  proved  to  be  guilty,  will  be  ar- 
raigned at  their  bar»  af\er  having  been  convicted,  upon  a. 
full  trial,  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  tlie  House.  I  re* 
peat  the  opinion,  that  the  best  mode  of  attaining  justice 
IS  to  entrust  such  complaints  to  a  standing  committee,  se- 
lected from  all  portions  of  the  Union;  and  which,  from  its 
very  constitution,  mu8\  almost  necessarily  be  impartial 
The  members  of  such  a  oommittec,  acting  under  the  re- 
sponsibility which  they  owe  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun- 
try, and  clothed  with  the  power  of  sending  for  persons 
and  papers,  will  ever  be  oareful  to  draw  their  testimony 
from  pure  fountains.  After  having  collected  from  im< 
partial  sources  sufficient  testimony  to  satisfy  their  con 
sciences  that  the  accused  ought  to  be  impeached,  they  will 
then  report  this  testimony,  with  their  opinion,  to  the  House, 
as  has  been  done  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  leave 
each  member  to  judge  of  its  effect  for  themselves.  In 
this  manner  the  rights  of  the  accused  will  be  best  protected, 
and  the  interests  of  justice  best  subserved. 

If  Judge  Peck  had  insinuated^  when  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  parol  testimony  had  presented  an  incor- 
rect statement  of  the  transaction,  and  had  asked  that  other 
witnesses  might  be  examined,  I  should  have  felt  m>ich  in- 
•  clirted,  I  confess,  to  grant  the  request.  But  no  such  re- 
quest was  made  or  intimated.  We  might  have  called  on 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Pettis]  to  testify,  and 
I  am  sorry  Judge  Peck  did  not  maki*  the  suggestion.    But 


I  protert  against  reflecting  upon  the  committee,  as  thousdi 
they  had  not  been  disposed  to  elicit  the  truth,  the  wh^ 
truth,  and  nothing^ut  the  truth. 

In  coiibluaon,  I  say,  let  a  suitable  precedent  now  be  es- 
tablished for  future  times.  Let  it  be  solemnly  determined 
whether  a  judge,  when  accused,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand that  his  whole  cau9^  shall  be  tried  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  an  impeachment  is  resolved 
upon. 

In  deciding  this  question,  I  trust  the  House  will  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  will  best  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people  ami  the  accused,  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Mr.  EIXS WORTH  observed  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  brought  the  House  to 
what  he  considered  the  real  question,  and  it  was  one 
which  involved  a  point  of  great  interest,  but  not  of  much 
difficulty,  though  gentlemen  seiemed  not  fully  to  a^e. 
Whether  we  are  to  follow  precedents  already  established 
in  tiie  cases  of  Judges  Chase  and  Pickering,  or  pf  Wil- 
liam Blount,  Senator,  or  arc  to  mark  a  new  course  to  be 
followed  hereafter,  it  is  ^important  that  we  act  witli  cau- 
tion, doing  justice  to  tlie  accuser  and  accused,  as  well  as 
to  tlie  public.  If  the  House  adopted  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  oivly  on  the  idea  that  the  Judge  w«a  to  be  im- 
peached or  not,  according  to  the-  judgment  of  the  I|ouse 
on  the  facts  already  in  evidence.  On  those  facts  he  should 
be  glad  to  heaj*  the  commentary  of  the  accused,  who 
ought  certainly  to  have  ■  an  opportunity  of  saying  in  hts 
own  behalf  whatever  he  had  to  say.  But,  if  a  contrary 
course  should  be  adopted,  and  the  House  should  reject  the 
amendment,  ht:  must  conclude  the  House  intended,  upon 
this  inquiry,  that  the  accused  should  have  liberty  to  intro- 
duce such  evidence  as  he  pleased,  and  thus  to  put  the  mat- 
ter into  the  hands  of  the  accused.  Mr.  £.  said  he  omild  not 
consent  to  such  a  course.  This  House  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  try  the  accused.  We  are  to  inquire  after  the  <»- 
pression  complained  of,  and  to  inquire  until  we  are  satis- 
fied that  an  impeachment  is  necessary,  but  we  can  go  no 
fuKhcr;  we  cannot  try  the  case.  Is  tlie  accused  to  bring 
before  us  such  witnesses  as  he  pleases,  to  take  the  defence 
into  his  own  hands,  employ  counsel,  and  try  the  charges 
fully  and  perfectly  ?  This  is  not  our  business.  We  have 
no  charges  framed,  hor  can  we  have,  imtil  we  decide  to 
go  forward.  From  what  has  been  said  on  this  debate, 
[said  Mr.  E.]  he  was  convinced  some  gentlemen  misap- 
prehended the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  on 
which  he  served. 

This  House  was  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  A 
judge  of  the  United  States'  court  was  here  complained  of 
by  a  private  citizen,  for  an  alleged  ^trespass  upon  his  rights. 
The  complaint  had  been  presented  to  this  House,  who 
had  referred  the  case  to  one  of  its  own  committees.  The 
committee,  in  the  discliarge  of  their  duty,  had  sent  for  all 
such  witnesses  as  might  enable  them  best  to  elicit  the 
truth  of  the  case;  but  he  coiild  assure  the  House  that  the 
selection  had'  not  been  made  ex  parte.  The  committee 
had  endeavored  to  obtain  all  such  testimony  as  would  en- 
able them  to  present  the  case  fairly  to  the  House.  The 
question  now  was,  whetlier  they  shoukl  say  to  the  accused, 
we  win  hear  you  on  ths  testimony  already  obtained*  or 
whether  they  would  go  further,  and  suffer  the  accused  to 
introduce  new  testimony.    • 

Of  the  preliminai-y  facts,  he  could  say  that  they  were  not 
of  an  ex  parte  naeture.  No  doubt  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  get  all  the  information  they  migjit  deem  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  the  truth;  but  he  denied' the  pohcy 
or  the  propriety  of  admitting  an  accused  party  to  go 
before  a  committee  into  a  thorough  trial  of  his  whole 
cause,  with  counsel  to  aid  him,  and  then  to  call  upon  this 
House  to  say  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  The  com- 
mittee had  sent  to  Missouri  for  A  and  B,  for  C  and  D,  in- 
ciudincf  persons  both  for  and  a^nst  the  accused  They 
might  have  procured  other  testimony,  but  they  obt.\ined 
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■11  that  tbey  thought  necesBary.  It  was  now  for  the  House 
to  wy  whether  th^  accused  ^o^ld  have  another  hearing. 
Enrlish  precedents  in  Partiament  have  been  searched,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  im- 
peached by  Edmund  Burke,  rising  in  his  place,  the  accus- 
cd  has  never  introduced  evidence  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry. !f  the  amendment  was  adopted,  he  should  under- 
stand the  House  as.  coming  to  the  condusion,  that,  as  a 
grand  jury,  they  were  to  get  all  the  facts  necessary  to  show 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  ground  of  impeachment. 
-  But  they  were  not  to  hear  Judge  Peck,  as  if  he  were  on 
his  trial  before  them;  the  House  was  not  the  body  appoint- 
ed to  try  him;  and  he  hoped  they  would  proceed  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  accused  was  to  confine  his  argument  to 
such  facts  alone  as  this  House  mi^ht  choose  to  investigate, 
and  not  to  take  the  House  into  his  own  hands,  as  though 
he  were  to  have  a  fiill  trial  on  thb  floor. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  addressed  the  Chair,  in  substance 
as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  evidence  on  which  tlie  resolution  now 
under  consideration  is  founded,  with  attention,  not  only 
because  I  am  called  to  give  my  vote  on  that  resolution, 
but  because  the  subject  of  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  par- 
ties immediately  interested  in  it,  and  to  the  nation.  It  the 
Judge,  whose  official  conduct  is  condemned,  has  so  con- 
ducted as  to  require  the  constitutional  interposition  of  this 
House,  in  the  form  of  impeachment,  we  ought  not  to 
shrink  fr6m  the  duty  imposed  upon  us,  from  a  regard  to 
his  reputation,  his  future  standing,  or  the  se\'erity  of  the 
punishment  which  will  follow  conviction.  It  is  due,  in 
such  case,  to  the  indignity  offered  to  the  country,  to  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  tne  mdiciid  office,  to  the  honor 
and  safety  of  the  bar,  that  thb  House  should  seek  to  re- 
move from  a  high  and  Important  station  a  judge  wlio  (ills 
it  so  unworthily.  But  if  he  has  committed  no  offence 
worthy  such  stripes— none  embraced  in  the  constitu- 
tion  mm  which  we  derive  our  autliority  to  act — ^then 
it  is  due  to  him  to  give  him^  our  protection,  to  sustain  his 
reputation,  and  to  declare  him  mnocent  of  that  offence 
which  would  endanger  the  loss  botli  of  office  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  respectable  source  from  which  this 
resolution  has  emanated,  and  with  no  feelings  but  those 
which  proceed  from  an  anxious  desire  to  judge  righteous- 
ly, (for  all  the  parties  more  immed'uitely  interested  are 
strangers  to  me, )  I  cannot  concur  in  the  result  to  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidary  have  come,  on  this  interesting 
subject:  and  I  hope  that,  in  submitting  the  reasons  on  which 
my  opinion  is  founded,  I  shall  not  be  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  imputation  of  favoring  judicial  tyranny,  the  worst 
of  all  tyranny,  because  so  difficult  to  detect,  and  so  oppres- 
sive in  its  consequences.  I  am  a  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession with  the  individual  who  is  said  to  h&ve  been  op- 
%  pressed,  and  I  can  surely  wish  no  role  should  be  applied 
to  my  brethren  in  Missouri,  which  I  should  repudiate 
when  sought  to  be  applied  to  myself. 

The  resolution  submitted  to  us  is,  that  James  H.  Peck 
be  impeached  i>f  liigh  misdemeanors  in  office.  It  is  some- 
what difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  definition  of  tlie 
tetin  misdemeanor,  as  used  in  the  constitution,  which  will 
include  every  case  embraced  by  that  word.  It  does  not 
mean,  merely^  an  indictable  offence  at  common  ]aw$  for  if 
a  judge  shoidd  come  on  to  tliebench  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, or,  while  there,  should  employ  himself  in  playing 
games  of  chance,  he  ought,  in  either  case,  to  be  impeach- 
ed. Nor  does  the  term  include  iocompetencv  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office,  arising  from  physical  or  mental  in- 
ability. The  judgfe  holds  his  office  '*  during  gpod  beha- 
vior;" but  that  phrase  is'  the  opposite  of  the  causes  for 
which  he  may  be  impeached— 7*^  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." What  constitutes  a  judicial  misdemeanor, 
subjecting  to  impeachment,  must  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  as  they  exist.  As  applied  to  this 
case,  I  think  it  susceptible  of  a  precise  definition. 


It  is  an  assumption  of  judicial  power,  exercised  to  tfte 
injury  of  an  individual,  and  done  malo  animo. 

To  sustain  this  resolution,  the  committee  must  be  satisfied 
that  Judge  Peck  had  no  power  to  imprison,  and  erase 
from  the  roll  of  attorneys  the  name  of  Mr.  Lawless,  for 
the  causes  which  led  him  to  do  it;  that  the  exercise  of  thia 
power  operated  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Lawless;  and  that  it 
was  done  with  a  corrupt  motive.  If  either  of  tliese  points 
is  with  the  Judge,  the  resolution  oueht  not  to  pass.  If  they 
are  all  against  him,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  shall  spend  nq  time  on  the  inquiry,  whether  Mr.  Law- 
less sustained  an  injury  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted against  him,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  suspenmon  from 
practice  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  deprivatimi  of  hia 
personal  liberty  for  four  hours,  were  both  injurious  to  him. 
The  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  to  do  these  acts,  and 
the  motives  with  which  they  were  done,  are  the  only  to- 
pics to  which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

As  to  the  right.  IVaa  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  such 
as  to  justify  tlie  court  in  treating  it  as  a  contempt,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  and  suspension  from  practice?  It 
may  be  assumed  as  a  correct,  legal~propodtion,that  any  pub- 
lication, the  object  and  design  of  which  is  to  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  justice,  by  its  tendency  improperly  to  affect  the 
due  administration  of  it  in  causes  which  are  depending  in 
the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  is  a  contempt,  authorizing  a 
summary  proceeding  by  process  of  attachment,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and,  in  case  of  an  attorney, 
by  suspension  from  practice.  And  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
tlier  the  effect  is  attempted  to  be  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  publication  on  the  ju^Re,  the  jurors,  the  wit- 
nesses, or  the  public.  It  is  equaUv  immaterial  what  the 
text  is,  which  ia  made  tlie  basis  of  the  publication;  it  may 
be  the  opinion  of  a  jud^  in  a  cause  previoudy  decid- 
ed, or  it  maybe  any  thmg  else;  nor  is -it  necessary  that 
the  design  of  the  writet  should  have  l>een  aocompfished. 
The  essence  of  the  offence  con«sts  in  the  ii^tent  with 
whidi  th^  publication  is  made,  and  its  tendency  impro- 
perly to  affect  the  decision  of  causes  undetermined.  Such 
IS  the  law  of  contempts,  as  it  relates  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  \fid  to  the  resolution  before  us;  and  its 
application  to  these  proceedings  is  now  to  be  considered. 

Before,  however,  this  is  done,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
notice  some  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  my  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  [Mr.BucHAirAzr  and 
Mr.  8tobrs]  which,  in  my  judgmenti^  have  no  connexion 
with  the  merits  of  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
are  calculated  to  produce  impresnons  not  justified  by  the 
acts  of  the  Judge  which  are  complained  of.  I  will  not 
stop  to  examine  whether  these  gentlemen,  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  debate  in  which  they  .indulged,  exhibited 
more  feeling  than  properly  belonged  to  the  station  whicli 
they  occupy;  for  I  am  perfectly  sure  tliat  neither  of  them 
wasju;tuated  by  any  other  consideration  than  that  high 
sense  of  duty  which  we  all  oughtto  feel;  but  I  must  say,  to- 
pics have  been  introduced,  which  deserve,  I  will  not  say 
reprehensions,  but  a  reply.  My  friend  from  New  York 
told  the  committee,  yestcrdav,  that  Judge  Peck,  in  his 
written  apology,  had  stated  that,  if  he  had  erred  in  this 
matter,  it  was  an  error  on  the  side  of  Government,  and 
calculated  to  protect  its  interests. 

[Here  Mr.  STORRS  expUined.  The  gentleman  had  mis« 
apprehended  him.  The  Judge,  in  the  paper  which  he  had 
furnished,  did  show  that  he  had  erred  on  the  side  of  the  Go> 
vernment,  and  enumerated  a  number  of  cases  where  his  de- 
cisions had  the  effect  of  saving. the  public  land.] 

Exactly  as  I  understood  him,  [said  Mr.  H.]  though  not 
expressed  in  the  same  terms.  Sir,'  the  observation  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  idea  that  the 
Judge  wished  us  to  recollect  that  if  he  had  proceeded  in 
an  iinlawfiil  manner,  he  ought  to  be  shielded  because  he 
had  done  so  in  order  to  favor  the  Government.  Sir,  no 
such  conclusion  will  follow  an  examination  of  that  paper. 
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All  that  the  Judge  aays  b  thit:  that,  m  very  numerous 
claims  were  pending,  which  embraced  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  case  of  Soulard,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  gpve 
that  case  a  most  thorough  and  close  examination;  and  1 
say,  that  whoever  reads  that  opinion,  cannot  avoid  com- 
ing to  the  condusion  that  it  is  both  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion, and  one  written,  in  good  fiuth.    . 

But  we  are  told  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  except  in 
one  particular,  was  extra-judicial.  If  this  was  intended  to 
affoid  an  excuse  for  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Lawless,  I  difier 
roost  materially  from  the  gpentleman  from  Petmaylvahia, 
[Mr.  BucHAirAir]  and  my  fhend  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Don- 
BAinos.]  Neither  do  I  agree  with  them  in  relation  to  these 
cbiittr  dlda.  My  poor  reading  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
it  is  not  best  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  and  to  express  a 
legal  opmion  in  a  case  not  before  the  court.  But  may  I 
not  adL  whether,  in  this  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Peck 
in  the  case  of  Soulard,  any  man  can  see  aught  that  looks 
like  an  extra-judicial  opinion.  He  first  settled  the  case, 
and  he  needed  not  to  have  gone  any  further;  but  he  then 
proceeds  as  if  he  would  say,  if  I  have  been  wrong  thus  far, 
there  is  another  point  wluch  makes  equally  against  the 
cbiraants.  'That  is  all  he  has  done.  He  ^vcs  different 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  8%me  result.  They  are  reasons 
called  for  by  the  case,  and  kuch  as  it  was  not  only  proper, 
but  his  duty,  taconader  and  discuss.  The  gentleman  frOra 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Judge 
printed  his  opinion  in  a  newspaper.  If  that  remark  was 
intended  to  liave  any  eflRect,  it  must  be  this,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  derogatory  to^  his  judicial  station,  llie 
gentleman  says  tliat  when  (lie  Judge  had  given  his  opinion^ 
there  he  ought  to  have  stopped;  but  I  ask,  was  there  any 
thing  improper  in  publishing  his  opinion }  It  is  a  proceed- 
ing, which,  if  not  frequent,  yet  sometimes  occurs. 

When  the  bar  requested  this  publication,  ought*  the 
Judge  to  have  told  tliem  that  a  compliance  would  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  profession.^  But  the  gentleman  adds  that 
Uie  Judge  pubUshed  this  opinion  in  a  political  newspaper. 
Now,  sir,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  where  he  could  have 
found  any  paper  wliich  was  not  political.  If  it  was  lawful 
for  him  to  publish  at  all,  i  do  not  know  where  he  must  have 
gone  to  do  it. 

[Here  Mr.  BUCHANAN  explained.  As  reference  had 
several  times  been  made  to  what  he  bad  said  on  that  subject, 
he  wished  to  remind  the  committee  that  he  had  said  at  the 
time  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the  paper  only  from 
the  Judge  himself;  it  had  been  designated  by  him  as  a 
"  political  newspaper."] 

But  the  honorable  gentleman,  I  will  not  say  in  the  co- 
loring he  gave  to  the  testimony,  but  in  his  comments  and 
argument,  inquired  why  Judge  Peck  solicited  tlie  name  of 
the  publisher.  Did  not  the  Judge  know  who  he  was? 
Was  not  his  name  on  the  paper?  Now,  sir,  if  this  was  meant 
for  any  thine,  it  Was  to  streitg^hen  the  idea  that  the  Judge 
had  selected  his  victim.  But  surely  the  gentleman  knows 
that  no  attachment  could  issue  to  bring  the  party  before 
the  court,  without  an  affidavit  to  found  it  upon.  And 
thougi)  ttie  Judge  might  see  on  the  face  of  the  paper  tliat 
A  B  was  the  publisher,  he  could  not  issue  a  rule  on  such 
evidence — ^it  must  be  of  record.  There  was,  then,  nothing 
improper  in  taking  steps  to  procure  an  affidavit. 

But  the  gentleman  asks,  why  call  particularly  on  Lawless, 
when  all  the  bar  and  many  other  persons  were  present? 
Why,  sir.  Lawless  was  not  specially  called.  The  Judge 
inquired  if  any  oqe  present  knew  who  was  the  publisher 
of  that  paper,  and  Mr.  Lawless  volunteered  an  answer  to 
the  question.  Without  tliat  answer  he  could  not  have 
proceeded  an  inch.  After  Mr.  Lawless  (and  the  fact  is 
creditable  to  him  certainly)  had  verified  the  fact,  then  the 
attachmeiit  issued.  But  1  liaye  more  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter than  the  manner  ^f  the  Judge.  And  I  proceed  to  in- 
quire. Did  Judge  Peck  assume  an  authority  which  he 
did  not  rightfully  possess? 


The  committee  has  been  told,  over  and  over,  in  a  style 
the  most  warm  and  animated,  that  his  conduct  was  arbitra* 
ry,  oppressive,  unconstitutional — calculated  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  this  gross  assumption  of  power 
was  called  forth  by  the  exercise,  on  thfe  part  of  Lawless,  of 
4iis  undeniable  and  unalienable  right  as  a  free  citizen  of  this 
republic  Sir,  let  us  descend  a  little  from  this  lofty  pinna- 
cle, and  let  us  calmly  and  coolly  ask  what  did  Mr.  Lawless 
do?  And  was  his  act  a  contempt  of  court?  He  pubKshed 
an  article  signed  *<A  Citizen'*  m  one  of  the  papers  of  St. 
Louis,  and  which  has  been  called  <*a  respectful  commen- 
tary" on  the  Judge's  opinion.  Now,  ar,  there  is  no  mem-* 
her  of  this  House,  <«\iu)Se  voice  would  be  sooner  or  louder 
raised  against  any  attempt  to  suppress  the  legitimate  free- 
dom of  the  press.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  witli  any 
desire  to  violate  it.  And  1  hope  that  our  courts  of  justice 
will  never  be  held  to  be  so  sacred,  that  their  adjudications 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  fair  r.nd  temperate  animadver- 
sion. No  man  is  above  it,  or  ought  to  be  above  it.  The 
moment  you  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  jtress,  you  destroy 
libert>% 

But,  sir,  while  I  guard  the  freedom,  I  am  as  greatly  op- 
posed to  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  press;  I  will  take  care 
that  the  object  of  sudi  animadversions  shall  not  be  to  bring 
down  upol)  a  court  the  vengeance  of  the  public,  and  thus 
affect  the  great  and  vital  interests  of  justice,  and  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  society.  The  case  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  article,  signed  "A  Citizen,^'  Was  no  more  than  a  fair 
and  honest  commentary  on  the  opinion  published  by  the 
Judge.  Sir,  was  this  so?  Were  there  not  causes  pending, 
of  a  similar  kind  with  that  which  had  been  decided?  It  is 
admitted — it  appears  in  evidence,  there  were  other  causes 
depending  on  Spanish  concessions  to  be  adjudged  in  that 
court.  Look  then  at  this  publication,  and  see  what  its  ob- 
ject was.  What  was  its  motive?  And  what  was  likely  to  be 
Its  effect  on  the  causes  pending?  Sir,  what  does  Mr.  Law- 
less tell  t»?  (No  doubt  he  has  a  right  to  come  here  and 
spread  his  wrongs  before  this  House,  if  he  has  suffered 
any— but  he  is  tlie  accuser — the  witness  in  hispwn  cause. ) 
And  what  other  witnesses  have  we^  His  two  counsel. 
I  do  not  deny  that  these  gentlemen  are  competent  wit- 
nesses^-byt  what  does  every  man  of  common  sense  know? 
That  a  party  in  interest  or  his  coimsel  are  to  be  heard  with 
allowance  for  their  natural  bias.  One  of  my  friends  has 
related  to  me  a  fact  on  this  subject.  A  Judge  was  some 
time  »ince  ti'ving  a  cause,  when  some  point  occurred  of 
evident  truth',  but  to  which  there  was  no  witness.  One  of 
the  counsel  in  the  cause  offered  himself  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  fact;  but  the  judge  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  tlie  cause  go  off,  until-  a  witness 
could  be  obtained;  because  it  did  not  seem  becoming  in 
counsel,  when  a  cause  pinched,  to  offer  himself  to  be 
sWom.  The  lawyer,  however,  insisted.  When  the  judge 
said  to  him,  •*  you  are  a  competent  witness,  and  I  may  not 
refuse  to  have  you  sworn,  but,  if  you  do  testify,  I  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  not  to  believe  one  word  vou  say."  The 
ju<ige  may  possibly  have  stretched  the  rule,  hut  the  coun- 
sel will  never  forget  it.  And  in  this  case  I  do  not  say  the 
witnesses  are  not  competent,  but  I  say  they  are  parties  in 
interest:  and  yet  such  are  the  principal  witnesses  in  the 
case.  Now,  1  ask,  what  could  have  been  the  motive  of* 
Mr.  Lawless  in  writing  that  article?  It  is  said  that  it  was 
to  put  his  clients  upon  their  guard,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  tlie  prey  of  speculators.  Sir,  this  article 
itself  develops  his  secret  motive — it  seems  to  me  that  I 
ean  rei^d  his  heart  as  pliinly  in  that  transaction,  as  if  it  was 
laid  open  before  my  eyes.  Is  it  not  demonstrable  tliat  his 
motive  could  not  have' been  that  which  is  assigned  by  his 
advocates  here?  If  it  liad  been,  what  could  have  been 
easier  dian  to  ha\*e  inserted  an  article  in  the  paper,  ^tating 
that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Soulard  was  not  final;  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  aiid  that  the  cause  W4S  to  be  considered 
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as  still  pending,  and  reeommeDding  to  hift  clients  to  watt  the 
issue  before  they  took  any  steps  in  relation  to  their  claims. 
But,  no(  he  did  not  take  this  course,  but  inserted  an  ar- 
ticle virtually  hokiing*  out  to  his  clients  this  knguaj^e:  Do 
not  be  affected  by  this  opinion  of  Judg«  Peck — itis  (juite 
erroneous.  And  did  he  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  tliis 
▼ery  Judge  Peck  who  was  to  sit  upon  their  causes  to 
try  them?    And  would  his  clients  be  deterred  from  sell- 


ing their  land  by  this?    Was  it  not  the  very  strongest  elusion?    Tlie  accused  must  look  out  for  himself.     But 


reason  why  they  should  sell?  No,  sir.  It  is  impossible 
his  motives  could  hAve  been  such  as  gentlemen  suppose. 
Charity  believeth  aU  things,  aod  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins;  but  chanty  herself  can  have  no  room  here.  If  this 
was  not  his  object,  what  was  it?  It  was  the  object  of  that 
article  to  affect  the  adjudications  in  tlie  other  cases^  either 
in  producing  \ii  the  Judge  an  alarm,  which  might  check 
his  progress^  or,  if  he  was  nut  to  be  intimidated,  then  by 
pre-occupying  the  minds  of  those  wlio  were  to  become 
jurors  and  witnesses*  This  was  tlie  obvious  tendency  of 
the  publication.  It  was  a  direct  appeal  from  the  court  to 
the  public,  stating  that  the  Judge  had  been  gdllty  of  errors, 
both  in  law  and  in  fact.  Every  citizen  who  read  the  arti- 
cle and  believed  it,  would  say,  tliis  judge  is  not  competent 
to  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  be  here.  He  has  been 
giiHty  of  eighteen  Jissumptions  in  one  opinion,  aH  of  which 
are  erroneous.  Sir,  this  was  the  only  effect  the  article 
could  have,  and  it  is  (kir  to  infer  that  this  was  the  end  for 
which  it  was  written.  Now,  if  it  was,  then  the  act  falhi  within 
the  principle  which  governed  the  law  of  contempts.  .It 
was  intended  to  operate  encases  still  sub  jtuKee,-  whether 
tlie  author  effected  his  purpose  or  not,  is  immaterial.  The 
design  of  his  publication  was  a  contempt.  I  have  advcrtctl 
to  tliis,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  stating  jny  own  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  it,  as  with  a  view, to  correct  the  errone. 
ous  view  which  I  thhik  has  been  given  by  eveiy  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  in  favor  of  the  impeachment.  I  appeal 
to  all  who  hear  me  to  say  whether  the  resolution  has  not 
been  advocated  in  fact  -upon  the  sole  ground  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  fair  and  honest 
and  commendabje,  and  not  designed  to  have  any  effect  up-- 
on  the  causes  pending.  Now,  can  a  design  be  called  ho- 
nest and  fair,  which  goes  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  justice, 
no  iBatter  how  this  is  effected,  whether  tlirougli  the  judg-e 
himself,  or  through  the  jurors  and  witnesses?  To  t«.t 
the  truth  of  this  idea,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  the 
ai'ticlc  signed  **  A  Citizen,"  Mr.  Lawless  had  written  one 
in  this  form:  *•  To  all  persons  who  may  appear  ks  jurors 
or  witnesses  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  before  the  Hon.  James  H.  Peck,  Judge 
of  the  same:  take  notice,  tliat,  at  tlie  trial  of  Soulard's 
heirs,  the  said  Judge  assumed  eighteen  points  of  fact  and  of 
law,  all  of  which  were  false."  I  ask,  would  any  man  have 
doubted  whether  this  was  designed  and  calcukted  to  im- 
press the  public  mind  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  the  court? 
Sir,  tliere  }s  not  a  man  who  could  read  this  notice,  and 
compare  it  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  that  must  not 
suppose,  if  he  believed  it  triu*,  that  the  Judge  was  either 
a  very  wicked  man,  or  else  a  natui<al  fool — ^tliat  he  was  too 
ignorant  or  too  corrupt  to  hold  his  station.  I  now  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and,  after  a  wdrd  or  two  more,  I 
.shall  have  done.  If  it  will  not  be  thought  by  my  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  awd  Virginia  to  be  extra-judicial,  I  will 
go  one  step  ftiither.  1  f  I  ha  ve  bee  n  correct  so  far,  nothi  ng 
more  need  be  said;  but  suppose  1  have  been  mi:itaken, 
there'remains  auother  view  to  which  1  must  advert,  at  the 
hazard  of  being  charged  with  Sin  obit ur  didum/  and  I  ask. 
whether,  in  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck»  there  is  reason  to 
infer  the  absence  of  malice,  whether  we  are  obliged  to 
supposa  that  he  liad  any  other  motive  than  to  uphold  the 
honor  and  purity  ^f  the  court.  Sir,  it  i.i  pne  of  the  mo&t 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  judge  of  men's  intentions; 
anil  I  could  not  but  feci  some  surprise  at  a  remark  of  my 
friend  from  New  Vork,  [Mr,  Sxoaws]  who  observed,  if  f 


understood  him,  that  we  need  not  look  with  eagle  eyes 
into  the  motives  of  the  accused,  seeing  tliat  we  were  only 
taking  the  pi^liminary  steps  towards  a  prosecution.*  Now» 
sir,  my  limited  practice  had  led  me  to  believe  that  in  all 
proceedings  ex  parte  there  was  a  peculiar  necessity  that  the 
evidence  should  be  ftiU  and  satisfactory,  And  is  it  so  that 
we  must  not  look  into  the  motives  of  the  accused?  If  not, 
then  there  is  aa  end  to  all  fairness.     And  what  is  the  con- 


surely  the  presumption  of  malice  may  be  rebutted  by  cjr- 
cumstunces)  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  gentleman 
could  have  supposed  that  there  was  any  other  ixiotivc  in  this 
publication  than  a  desigpi  to  bring  the  court  into  contempt. 

[Mr.  STORKS  here  explained.  What  he  had  said  was 
that  the  committee  were  not  bound  to  look  with  ea^le  eyes 
for  palliations  of  the  offence,  substantiated  by  testimony.] 

Just  as  I  understood  him,  [v^id  Mr.  H.]  and  I  enter  my 
entire  dissent  from  the  doctrine..  lam  a  perfeet  non-be- 
liever in  it.  The  question  we  have  to  settle  is,  whether 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  infer  an  honest' or  a  mali- 
cious intent,  ff  Judge  Peck  viewed  this  anonymous  arti- 
cle as  more  calculated  to  Jnipress  t)ie  public  mind  than  if  a 
direct  charge  liad  been  advanced  of  ignorance  or  coiTup- 
tion,  then  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  intent  of  the  writer  Was  to  embarrass  the  causes 
which  might  come  into  his.pourt.  I  have  looked  at  the 
criticism  of  the  Judfife's  opimonf  and  I  say  that  every 
charge  1ms  been  highly  colored,  and  that  in  others  there 
has  been  a  complete  distortion  of  tlie  Judge's  meaning.  I 
ask  every  .gentleman  calmly  to  compare  the  aKicle  signed 
**  A  Citizen"  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  and  to  say 
whether  it  is  not  a  perfect  caricature  of  that  opinion.  And 
if  lae  Judg^  entertained  this  opinion,  then  yoii  And  a  mo- 
tive at  once  for  his  conduct.  The  article  held  him  up  to 
an- abused  public  as  incompetent  to  tlie  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion; and  if  it  did  so,  then  I  say  that  the  Judge  acted  from 
a  motive  which  is  fair  and  becoming  in  every  roan  who 
means  to  protect  himself;  and  I  say  further,  that  a  iudgc, 
believing  that  one  of  the  counsel  in  his  court  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  jus- 
tice, and  did  not  lav  a  heavy  liand  upon  him,  is  not  fit  for 
his  station;  and  as  Jfoiig-as  1  shall  continue  a  lawyer  at  tlie 
bar,  lam  perfectly  wiUing  to  subject  myself  to  the  satiie 
mle.  I  do  not  wonder  that  tlie  Judge^s  commentary  on 
this  production .  occupied  three  hours.  The  subject  had 
been  laboriously  examined  by  him,  and  had  been  fully  set 
forth  in  his  opinion;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  a  circumstan- 
tial examination  of  it,  and  refutation  of  the  falsehoods  in 
the  article,  should  have  taken  him  a  considerable  time. 
But,  sir,  we  find  a  motive  independent  of  this.  In  what 
circumstances  was  the  Judge  placed  when  he  made  tliis 
examination?  He  was  surrounded  by  a  dumber  of  gentle- 
men«  members  of  a  profession  honorable  in  itself,  and  aa 
useful  as  it  is  respectable.  Among  them  all  he  found  no 
voice  in  favor  of^  tlie  Government;  but  ^\e.Ty  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  bar,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States,  was  retained,  either  as  attorney  or  counsel, 
for  some  of  these  claims.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lawless  waa 
personally  interested  in  the  case  of  Soulard;  whether  h& 
and  the  other  gendemen  were  to  share  profits  with  the 
claimants,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but,  in  the  State  from  which 
I  eome,  a  lawyer  who  woidd  lend  his  professional  services 
in  a  speculation  of  that  kind  would,  if  detected^  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls  with  disgrace.  What  morality  may  prevail 
to  the  westward  on  this  subject,  I  know  not;  perhaps  the 
practice  there  may  be  considered  very  honorable.  AU  I 
shall  say  Is,  that  I  am  very  glad  such  notions  have  no  place  in 
my  State.  A  judge  thus  surrounded  had  been  publicly 
charged  with  not  knowing  the  fact,  or  the  law  on  wliich  he 
was  called  to  decide.  Now,  sir,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  calculated  to  touch  his  reputation  or  wound 
his  feelings.  Perhaps  a  chai>ge  of  corn^>tion  mtghtbave 
been  a  Lttle  worse,  but  I  believe  that  most  men  would 
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nearly  as  lief  be  charged  with  one  as  with  the  other.  The 
Judge  did  show  a  IttUe  feeling  on  the  occanon — ^I  think  I 
should  have  shown  much  more.  He  sat  patently,  and 
heard  the  charge  fiilly  argued.  The  accuser  himself  says 
that  he  was  permitted  to  discuss  it  so  long  as  he  wished, 
and  during  tiiis  time  there  was  nothing  in  the  Judge's  de- 
meanor diflferent  from  what  it  was  at  other  times.  Now 
1  ask  what  motive  could  the  Judge  have  had  to  oppress  this 
man?  Was  it  his  interest  to  do  so?  Evidently  not.  Was 
it  any  malicious  resentment?  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Lawless  him- 
self says  that  he  and  the  Judge  had  always  been  on  good 
terms.  I  therefore  conclude  that  he  acted  on  this  occasion 
in  good  faith,  though  it  is  poesible  that  he  mistook  his 
povers.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  circumstance 
most  insisted  on  as  evidence  of  evil  intent  in  the  Judge,  is 
pregnant  with  evidence  in  bis  favor.  It  is  said  that  he  ex- 
hibited passion  m  his  manner,  and  that  his  language  was 
violent.  Well,  sir,  I  admit  that  he  was  somewhat  indis- 
creet; but  I  ami  yet  to  learn  that  wamnth  of  manner  is 
evidence  of  corruption.  Is  the  manner  of  a  person  who 
designs  to  perpetrate  oppression  under  the  mask  of  judi- 
cial power  usually  warm  and  pasrionate?  No,  sir!  he  comes 
coolly  to  his  task  of  hypocrisD'^  he  expresses  great  regret  at 
the  task  imposed  <m  hmu  He  begins  by  deg^esi  looks 
earnestly  upon  the  assembly  and  compassionately  upon  the 
culptit,  speakfl  of  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  regrets 
extremely  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  it,  asks  him 
if  he  is  ready  to  apologize,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  blow 
for  which  all  this  preparation  was  made,  and  strikes  his 
victim  from  the  roll.  Is  that  the  deportment  of  the  Judge  ? 
We  find  him  warm  and  animated,  over-excited,  perhaps 
rash  in  his  language;  but  does  not  this  betray  an  honest 
conviction  that  he  would  be  faithless  to  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  punish  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice? When  attempting  to  ascertain  the  motive  of  the 
Judge,  ought  we  not  to  remember  that  he  offered  the  of- 
fender the  opportunity  of  purging  himself  by  oath,  which 
xfti  refused;  and  my  friend  fi-om  Ne  v  York  thought  it  as- 
tonishing that  Winy  one  should  consider  this  Refusal  as  an 
aggravation  nf  the  contempt. 

(Here  Mr.  SPENCER  explained.  He  said  that  when  in- 
terrogatortes  were  offered  they  were  never  limited,  and 
the  accused  could  not  know  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
them.] 

Sir,  this  circumstance  furnishes  my  mind  with  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  Judge.  The  interrogatories  ne- 
cessary for  the  accused  to  purge  himself  from  intentional 
contempt,  were  few  and  simple.  The  question  was  put  to 
the  printer,  whether  Lawless  said  that  he  did  not  intend 
any  thing  like  contempt  towards  the  court,  but  afterward 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  this.  If  the  object  of  the  Judge 
had  been  the  gratification  of  revenge,  we  should  have 
heard  of  nO  interrogatories.  I  will  not  sav  that  the  Judge 
was  authorized  in  doing  all  that  he  did,  but  I  insist  that 
the  offer  of  interrogatories  was  no  addition  to  his  guilt. 

I  fed  very  "thankfiil  for  the  attention  with  which  the 
committee  have  indulged  me.  I  felt  that  the  case  was  a 
very  important  one;  and  as  very  distinguished  friends  held 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  it  the  reverse  of  my  own,  I 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  briefly  to  state  the  reasons 
for  my  own  opinion,  and  for  the  vote  which  I  shall  give 
against  the  impeachment* 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachtisetts,  observed  that  this  was 
a  high  criminal  proceeding  against  a  high  officer  of  Go- 
vernment. The  accused  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most liberafity.  He  need  not  speak  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  proceeding,  either  on  the  character  of  the  accus- 
ed party  or  upon  the  Government  ilerely  to  allude  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  incident  to  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  necessary  and  consequent  delay  of  busi- 
ness, would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  proper  dcCTce  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  this  House,  in  instituting  this  con- 
stitutional process. 

V«x.  VI.— 95 


An  application  was  now  made  by  the  friend  of  the 
accused,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  communi- 
cation to  the  House,  oraUy  or  otherwise,  as  he  might 
choose,  in  relation  to  the  law  and  the  facts  of  his  case. 
He  hoped  the  privilege  would  be  accorded.  He  wai  not 
for  fettering  the  Judge,  and  restricting  and  embarrassing 
him  by  too  much  regulation;  or  by  tlie  commitment  of  his 
friends  in  this  House  to  this  or  that  course.  •  Let  him  be 
heard  in  the  way  he  might  himself  prefer.  Hr.  B.  denied 
that  the  House  was  to  proceed  in  the  character  of  a  grand  ju- 
ry. He  hatl  much  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  receivine  only 
ex  parte  evidence,  in  many  cases,  even  before  an  ordinaiy 
grand  jury;  but  the  reasons  for  it  there  would  not  apply 
to  this  House.  If  the  accused  was  desirous  of  being  heard 
either  on  tlie  law  or  on  the  facts,  Mr.  B.  was  for  hearing 
htm.  He  thought  it  due  to  him.  He  hoped  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  adopted,  in  the  confidence  that  Judge  Peck 
knew  what  belonged  to  this  House,  and  what  became  him 
as  a  judge  and  a  gentleman. 

[Mr.  BUR6E9  followed  Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts; 
whose  speech  concluded  the  debate  for  this  day.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HEMPHILL,  the  House  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Hatnss  in  the  chair,  on 

THE  BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 
Mr.  MERCER  rose  and  entered  at  large  in  defence  of 
the  policy  and  expe<Mency  of  the  measure,  and  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  opposed  it.  He  spoke  about 
two  hours,  when  he  gave  way  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
committee  rose. 


THtTHSDAT,  AraiL  8,  1830. 
CRIMES- IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  POWERS,  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Bcchaxak  in  the 
chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  pbee  on  the  details  of 
this  bill,  and  on  motions  to  modifygthem,  in  which  Messrs. 
POWERS,  WICKLIFFE,  SEMME8,  SPENCER,  of 
New  York,  STORRS,  of  New  York,  BURGES,  WHIT- 
TLESEY, BOULDIN,  p.  p.  BARBOUR,  WASHING- 
TON, DRAYTON,  DODDRIDGE,  TAYLOR,  and  VER- 
PLANCK  bore  a  part.  The  question  which  gave  rise 
to  most  of  the  debate  was  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  WICKLlPFE 
to  insert  the  word  *«  free"  in  the  second  section,  so  as  lo 
limit  the  penitentiary  punishment  for  certain  offences  to 
free  persons,  and  leave  slaves  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  now  in  force  in  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  District.  This  question  was 
ultimately  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas,  58 — nays,  54. 

Mr.  POWERS,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  gave  a  general  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  its  immediate  passage.  He  observed  that 
the  bill,  in  its  essential  features,  was  similar  to  one  which 
had  been  prepared  and  reported  several  years  since;  that 
it  was  more  simple,  and  the  definition  of  offences  had 
been  chiefly  left  as  they  were  at  common  law.  The  draught 
of  the  bill  had  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  seve- 
ral distinguished  members  of  the  bar  in  this  District,  who 
best  understood  the  defects  in  the  existing  laws.  The 
proposed  code  was  mild  in  its  character,  and  conformable 
to  the  improved  and  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  criminal  punishments. 

After  further  general  remarks,  Mr.  P.  adverted  particu- 
larly to  the  offences  of  gaming  and  duelling,  punishments 
for  which  were  provided  in  the  bill;  and  dwelt  some- 
what at  lengtli  on  the  enormous  evils  of  gaming,  as  prac- 
tised in  this  District,  and  which  the  corporate  authorities 
had  found  themselves,  after  their  best  efforts^  unable  to 
suppress. 
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Penalties  had  been  imposed,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
pud  to  the  informers^  ajid  the  extent  of  this  evil  could 
DC  somewhst  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  a  single  consta- 
ble was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  of  gambler^  as  informer,  for  his  share 
of  penalties,  the  balance  of  which  was  paid  to  the  corpo- 
ration. It  was  certainly  important  to  the  morals  and  wel- 
fare of  society,  that  this  alarming  practice  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

He  should  not  [said  Mr.  P.]  dwell  on  the  subject  of 
duelling.  It  had  often  been  discussed  by  far  abler  men, 
and  he  could  of&r  nothing  new.  AU  must  be  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  concur  in  a  desire  to  abo- 
lish a  practice  fraueht  with  such  calamities  as  this  coun- 
try had  experienced  from  it. 

He  should  trouble  the  committee  with  no  further  re- 
marks  at  present,  but  was  prepared  to  give  such  explana- 
tions to  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  ss  might  be 
called  for. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  proposed  to  strike  out  three  of  the 
offences  mentioned  in  the  bill.  He  referred  to  the  words 
**  cheating,  gaming,  and  dudling."  All  crimes,  he  con- 
tended, should  be  punished  according  to  their  enormity, 
and  no  jury,  he  presumed,  would  be  found  to  sentence  a 
p»n  to  the  penitentiary  for  the  undefined  charge  of  gam- 
ing, for  instance.  He  would  leave  this  subject  where  it 
now  rested,  in  the  care  of  the  common  law.  He  presum- 
ed  the  committee  intended  to  suppress  the  evil  of  keep< 
ing  public  gaming  tables,  though,  m  the  present  shape  of 
the  provision,  it  extended  to  the  comer  or  the  whist  table. 

Mr.  SEMMES  proposed  to  amend  the  section  by  in- 
•  serting  the  words  ••  keeping  a  |>ubHc  gaming  table  or 
house."  This  [he  said]  was  the  kind  of  gaming  intended 
to  be  punished  by  the  committee,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
meet  the  views  of  all  As  to  duelling,  [he  said]  it  was  evi- 
xlently  the  wish  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
place  to  have  something  done  for  its  suppression;  and  as 
they  were  legislating  for  a  people  who  have  no  legislative 
council  of  their  own,  he  thought  it  due  to  them  to  consult 
their  wishes. 

Mr.  SPENCEB,  of  New  York,  said  he  should  readily 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wicx- 
urrx]  that  th^  word  duelling  should  be  stricken  out  as 
too  indefinite  an  expression,  if  it  were  not  fully  defined  in 
the  eleventh  section.  GaiAmg  [he  said]  was  also  a  crime 
of  various  grades,  and  required  provisions  accordingly. 
Cheating  was  entireljr  too  indefinite  a  term,  and  ^ould  be 
stricken  out,  or  receive  a  substitute.  In  relation  to  duel- 
ling, there  was  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  which  did 
not  severely  punish  the  incipient  steps  towards  the  com- 
misnon  of  this  crime,  such  as  bearing  challenges,  &c.  He 
hoped  this  ten  miles  square  would  not  be  made  an  excep- 
tion, but  that  here  a  still  more  salutary  example  would  be 
set,  for  the  guidance  of  other  parts  of'^the  Union. 

Mr.  STORBS,  of  New  York,  said,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  WicklitfxI  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment for  a  moment,  he  would  submit  a  proposition  which 
he  thought  would  meet  his  views. 

Mr.  WICBILIFFE  said,  no  man  could  iiave  more  abhor- 
rence for  the  crimes  enumerated,  than  he  had;  but  he  knew 
the  futility  of  enacting  laws  which  would  not,  and  could 
not,  be  e^cecuted.  He  would,  however,  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion to  strike  out,  to  give  the  opportunity  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STORRS  then  proposed  to  amend  the  section  by 
substituting  the  following  words:  '*  for  obtaining  money 
or  any  securities  herefor,  or  any  goods  or  chatteb,  under 
£Use  pretences,  or  keeping  a  fiiro  bank,  or  other  common 
gaming  table.*'  

A  suggestion  wa$  made  by  Mr.  WHITTLESEY  to  strike 
out  the  word  ••common,"  but  Mr.  STORRS  feared  this 
might  destroy  its  object,  and  it  was  agreed  %o  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stobxs. 


Mr.  WICKLIFFE  next  moved  to  insert  the  word  free, 
in  order  to  make  these  punishments  only  applicable  to 
free  citizens,  and  not  to  sUves. 

Mr.  POWERS  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  place  sUves  on  tiie  same  footing  as  free  citizens  in  re« 
Ution  to  criminal  punishments. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  demanded  what  punishment  it  could 
be  to  take  a  man  from  the  bondage  of  his  master,  and  place 
him  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  POWERS  said,  he  bad  inadvertently  answered  for 
the  whole  committee  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  an  equa^ 
lity  in  punishments,  ndiile,  in  reality,  be  only  expressed 
his  own  sentiments.  He  was  now  convinced  that  olhenu 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  irere  opposed 
to  him  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  SURGES  said,  he  did  not  know  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  but  he  could  not  see  how  a  distinction  could  be 
made  in  punishing  the  crime  of  a  slave  or  that  of  his  roa^ 
ter;  and  he  was  sure  his  master  could  not  complain  of  the 
loss  of  his  service,  so  long  as  his  confinement  was  required 
for  the  public  safe^,  for  this  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of 
punishment.  He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  it  was  no  gr>^  punishment  to  imprison  a  dave; 
but  the  public  safety  might  require  his  coimnement.  If 
slaves  were  exempted  from  punishment,  a  nian  might, 
with  impunity,  aim  a  dagger  at  the  throat  of  him  whom  he 
bated,  by  the  hand  of  his  slave. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  there  were  circumstances,  found- 
ed in  necesuly,  which  rendered  a  distinction  essential,  be- 
tween the  laws  applicable  to  a  free  man  and  those  intend- 
ed for  a  slave.  The  incarceration  of  an  individual,  and 
making  lum  a  slave  for  a  time,  had  some  terrors  for  one 
who  was  free;  but  'mhaX  possible  eflfect  could  it  have  on 
one  who  was  alreadv  a  slave?  What  posnble  good  could 
result  from  taking  hmi  for  a  time  from  one  roaster,  and  ^v- 
inghim  to  another?  He  thought,  also,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  slave  and  the  interest  of  the  master  should 
ever  be  inseparable.  The  master  should  rather  be  inte- 
rested in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  the 
slave,  than  in  their  concealment.  He  did  not  know  the 
size  of  the  penitentiary,  but,  if  the  act  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  they  could  not  be  too  <|uick  in  setting  about  its  en- 
largement, for  it  would  certamlv  be  filled.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  were  at 
the  time  of  their  ad<^tion  by  the  District;  but  be  nresum- 
ed  they  were  nearly  the  same  as  they  are  now,  ana  adapt- 
ed to  the  government  of  slaves. 

Mr.  POWERS  stated  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Mar 
ryland  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  said,  the  Infliction  of  pain 
or  punishment  upon  the  offending  individual  was  not  the 
object  of  criminal  law.  It  was  to  provide  for  the  public 
satety  alone;  and  in  this  respect  no  difference  coula  exist 
between  black  or  white,  bond  or  firee.  It  would  certainly 
be  wrong  to  punish  slaves  with  more  rigor  than  others,  aa 
their  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  their  in- 
ducements to  practise  virtue,  were  less  than  those  of  the 
white  man.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  punish  them  less, 
as  it  would  look  like  an  inducement  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  He  thought  the  House  could  make  no  distinction 
in  its  provisions  for  their  punishment. 

Mr.  SEMMES  sud,  as  a  slave  holder,  and  a  represent- 
ative from  a  slave  holding  State,  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  for  the  reasons  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Sraircxa.]  It  was  a  most  mistaken 
idea  that  it  could  be  no  punishment  to  a  slave  to  confine 
hun  in  a  penitentiary.  He  would  ask  the  gentlemen  to 
look  around  on  the  condition  of  slaves  in  this  District;  at 
this  enlightened  age.  Had  they  not  as  much  to  lose  by^ 
their  incarceration  as  the  white  man?  Would  they  not  be 
torn  from  their  homes— the  bosom  of  their  families — and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  comforts,  by  being  con- 
demned to  prison?    He  contended  that  9tripcs  were  no 
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adequate  punishment  for  crime,  and  did  not  conduce  to 
the  reformation  of  the  culprit.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  when  the  laws  of  that  State  were 
enacted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  slaves,  and  to  mo- 
dify its  former  laws  in  relation  to  them;  and  he  would  now 
announce  to  the  House,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Powams]  if  the  amend- 
ment did  not  prevail,  to  extend  the  laws  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  on  this  subject,  to  the  District. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  sai((  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  he  believ- 
ed those  Of  Maryland  also,  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  price  of  each  slave  who  was  executed.  He  still  con- 
tended that  whatever  speculations  might  be  made  on  this 
subject,  \i  would  be  found,  by  sober  practice,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  master  must  be  consulted,  in  the  punishment 
of  the  dare.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
kave  the  comnuttee  at  fiberty  to  introduce  a  new  bill,  con- 
taining a  short  and  mmple  plan  of  punishment  for  slaves. 

Mr.  POWERS  said  he  must  still  decline  acceding  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  DRAYTON  feared,  if  this  debate  were  continued, 
the  object  of  the  committee  would  be  defeated.  And,  al- 
though he  would  not  presume  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  committee,  he  suggested  that  the  de- 
bate should  be  as  circumscribed  as  possible.  He  believed 
It  essential  that  freemen  and  slaves  should  be  governed  by 
different  codes  of  laws;  but  he  would  be  inclined  to  adopt 
a  rather  leas  sanguinary  one  for  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former,  as  they  have  not  the  same  incitement 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  as  their  masters  have.  The  codes 
should,  at  all  events,  be  distinet,  and  the  danger  of  their 
conflicting  avoided. 

Mr.  BURGES  said,  he  meant  to  make  no  improper  allu- 
sions. He  would  not  say  that  there  were  one  class  of  in- 
dividuals there,  that  knew  more  of  the  management  of 
daves  than  others,  but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  some  of 
the  opinions  advanced  there.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  condition  of  slaves  was  such,  that  being  bound  by  links 
of  steel,  and  lashed  to  a  wheelbarrow  during  the  day,  and 
then  turned  into  a  solitaiy  cell  at  night,  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  thought  he  was  more  a  slave,  who  was  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  the  rreen  earth,  and  the  glorious  sun,  and 
the  powers  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  limbs,  than  he  who 
was  only  held  in  common  bondage.  He  would  agree  that 
these  things  were  not  quite  so  much  a  punishment  to  the 
sbve  as  to  the  freeiban}  but  he  contended  we  had  not  the 
right,  this  side  of  tiie  grave,  so  far  to  exercise  the  retribu- 
tive powers  of  Almighty  justice.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  they  possess^  they  infringed  on  personal  liberty,  or 
even  life,  it  could  only  be  so  far  as  the  public  welfare  call- 
ed on  them  to  act.  He  had  been  told  of  the  failure  of  the 
penitentiary  system,  but  these  remarks  could  only  apply  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  conducted,  beiore  the 
introduction  of  solitary  confinement.  When  culprits  were 
mingled  in  a  mass,  and  suffered  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  each  other,  in  every  hue  of  crime,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  deteriorate^  but  such  was  not  now 
the  case.  He  said  he  would  go  any  len^  to  accommodate 
gentlemen  in  what  he  deemed  to  be  nghtf  but,  before  his 
country  and  his  God,  he  could  not  consent  to  form  one 
code  of  justice  for  the  government  of  white  men,  and  an- 
other for  blacks. 

The  Question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  to  in- 
sert the 'word  *•  free,"  when  there  were,  for  the  affirma- 
tive 50,  for  tlie  negative  54.  Thb  not  beinr  a  quorum, 
the  question  was  again  taken,  and  it  was  carried:  yeas^  56 — 
nays,  54.      

Mr.  WASHINGTON  then  moved  an  amendment,  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  Viginia  and  Maryland,  in  relation  to  shives, 
binding  in  the  iMstrict. 

Mr.  SPBNCBR,  of  New  York,  and  several  otiier  mem- 
bers, wished  to  know  what  these  Uiws  were,  before  they 
voted  for  them. 


Mr.  SEMMES  said,  if  gentlemen  wished  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  slaves,  tiiey  would  effect  their 
object  by  voting  for  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BARBOUR  followed  m  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia  on  this  subject.  After  some  further.debate,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  ]>roposed  an  amendment  to  the  clause 
relating  to  assaults,  with  intent  to  kill.    •- 

Mr.  SUO'HERLAND  suggested  tiiat  tiie  word  "mur- 
der"  would  be  more  correct  than  *•  kill,"  which  was  the 
usual  term.  It  would,  h6  thought,  be  better  to  insert  in 
such  cases  two  counts,  one  for  assault  and  battery,  with  in- 
tent, &c.,  and  the  other  for  the  intent  to  murder;  the  jury 
could  then  decide  upon  the  quo  ammo  of  the  case  beforo 
Ihem.  He  referred  to  a  case  which  he  had  formerly  con- 
ducted, in  which,  by  this  means,  the  criminal  had  been 
convicted. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  better  to 
retain  the  words  used  in  the  ancient  judicial  practice.  To 
kill,  as  applied  to  this,  was,  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
term,  to  kill  feloniously;  and  such  was  the  construction 
put  upon  the  phrase  by  the  highest  authorities. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  after  a  fow  remarks,  withdrew  his 
amendment. 

Various  other  amendments  were  proposed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  bpr  adding 
to  it  a  section  providing  to  punish  the  crime  of  forcibly 
carrying  away  or  seducing  from  the  District,  witii  intent  to 
sell,  free  negroes  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  years. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  proposed  a  fiirther  amendment  to  the 
bill,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  breaking  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house during  the  day  time. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  sUted,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver heard  of  such  an  offence  as  the  one  described.  Break- 
ing into  a  house  by  night,  withJntent  to  steal,  is  punished 
as  buivlary,  because  it  disturbed  the  repose  and  hazarded 
the  saiety  of  the  inmates.  In  the  day  time,  however,  there 
could  be  no  offence  of  this  nature  c<»imittcd,  amounting 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  burglary. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  repliec^  he  was  reluctant  to  labor  un- 
der an  imputation  of  providing  for  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  which  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  In  expbnation:  I  stated  that  it  was  a 
crime  which  I  had  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  resumed.  He  ^ouM  not  have  alluded 
to  the  remark,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made 
by  so  eminent  and  distinguished  a  jurist  as  the  gentieman 
from  New  York;  [Mr.  SrairoBa]  nevertiieless,  he  must 
stiU  maintain  that  the  breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day 
time  wasj'under  certain  circumstances^  equivalent  to  the 
crime  of  burglary  during  the  night.  He  would  instance 
a  case  which  would  demonstrate  this:  suppose  a  man  leave 
his  house  during  the  day,  in  the  pursiut  or  his  usual  avoca« 
tlons,  in  the  care  of  a  remaleof  his  family,  and  that  some 
one  entered  his  house  with  a  felonious  intent,  or  attempt- 
ed  to  comnut  a  felony,  would  the  person  injured  be  con- 
tent with  a  system  of  law  which  indicted  tiie  prisoner  for  a 
mere  assault  and  battery.^  It  was  for  the  protection  of  fa- 
milies from  alarm  and  outrage,  that  he  had  moved  the 
amendment  in  question.  You  must  charge,  [sud  Mr.  W.] 
under  the  present  law,  the  luifian  who  breaks  into  a  bouse 
during  the  day,  with  tiie  most  atrocious  intentions;  he  does 
not  accomplidi  his  full  purposes  with  intent  to  steal  only; 
for  which  offence  tiie  punishment  is  a  small  fine,  and,  peiv 
haps,.six  months'  imprisonment.  My  amendment  will  pre- 
vent this  veiy  apportionment  of  punishments,  and  con- 
tribute, accordingly,  to  the  safety  of  our  fellow-eitixens. 
With  respect  to  the  remark,  that  the  propoation  is  novel,' 
in  as  much  as  it  provided  for  the  punishment  of  an  offence 
never  heard  of,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  [Mr.  Wick- 
Livrx]  had,  in  his  own  State,  Kentucky^  bee&'Cluffged  vHli 
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the  prosecution  of  audi  offences,  and  had  convicted  the 
offenders. 

Mr.  SPENCER  repeated,  that  he  had  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  offences.  If  Uie  necessity  of  such  a  provi- 
sion could  be  shown,  he  should  certainly  give  hb  ready  as- 
sent to  it. 

AAer  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  STORRS, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr-iTAYLOR  took  part,  the  amendment  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  MARTIN  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  bill,  providinp^  that  no  person  concerned  in 
a  duel  shall  be  subject  to  an  nidictment  for  having  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  on  his  own  testimony,  during  any  part  of  the 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  such  duel. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  POWERS,  the  committee  tlien  took 
up  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  pre- 
-pare  a  co<le  of  laws  for  tlic  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  amend  X\\t  bill,  by  insert- 
ing a  clause,  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  of  the  commis- 
sioners proposed  to  be  appointed  for  tliat  purpose  should 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  Disti'ict  of  Columbia. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  STERIGERE  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  bill  the 
words  <*  by  and  witlvlhe  consent  of  the  Senate." 

This  motion  was  also  negatived  by  the  committee. 

Several  verl;al  amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STORUS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  reduce  the  sum 
to  be  appropriated  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars;  which*  after  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  POWERS,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  a  further  amendment,  gnuit^ 
ing  to  the  commissioners  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Capitol; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Tiie  conunittee  then  rose,  and  reported;  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  VINTON, 

The  House  adjourned.  » 

•  ■ 

Fbidat,  Arjsii.  9,  1830. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  House  took  up  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  tlie  amendments  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  A.  SPENCER  objected  to  the  amendment  which 
introduces  the  word  *^  free"  before  <<  persons,"  and  tluis 
confines  the  operation  of  the  bUl  to  free  persons.  He  repel- 
led the  idea  that  confinement  to  hard  labor  in  the  peniten- 
tiary would  be  no  punishment  to  a  slave,  and  entered  into 
a  train  of  reasoning  to  show  that  Uie  discrimination  was 
improper  and  inexpedient. 

As  discussion  seemed  about  to  ari^e  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
WHITTLESEY  proposed  that  the  House,  according  to  the 
rule,  take  up  the  private  docket,  and  the  SPEAKER  ac^ 
cordingly  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  tlie  day. 

Satvmjlt,  Aran.  IQ,  1830. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  following  resolu- 
tion, reported  some  days  ago  from  the  Military  Committee: 

**Iiesokedt  That  the  Secretary  of  Wai<  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  House,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  such  an  organization  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  as  will  reduce  the  number  of  its  officers^  without  in- 
jury to  the  service." 

A  debate  arose  on  this  subject,  which  was  terminated  only 
hy  the  expiration  of  the  hour  allotted  for  considering  re- 
solutions, of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch: 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  he  was  not  himself,  and  he  presumed 
the  House  was  not,  prepared  to  act  upon  tiiis  important 
iubject,  inv*olving  the  question  of  a  redudj^n  of  the  army. 


without  discussion  or  reflection.  He  moved  that  the  re- 
port and  resolution  be  ci^mmittedto  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  be 
printed. 

Some  remarks  were  here  made  by  Messrs.  SPEIGHT 
and  DESHA. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  he  did  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  army.  He  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 
But  he  thought  it  altogether  proper  that  the  inquiry  diould 
be  made.     This  was  tiie  whole  object  of  the  resolution.- 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  he  must  still  be  allowed  to  consider 
this  more  than  a  mere  resolution  for  inquii^.  It  directs  tlie 
Secretary  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  army. 
He  thought  the  first  step  should  be,  for  the  House  to  in- 
quire whether  such  a  reduction  was  proper  to  be  made; 
but  this  tiie  resolution  takes  for  grantecL  It  was  in^ain  to 
say,  that,  by  the  passage  of  tiiis  resolution,  the  House  would 
take  no  pail  on  the  question  of  further  reducing  the  army. 
It  would  imply  an  expression  of  opinion  that  this  reduction 
was  proper,  and  it  would  go  abroad  to  the  people  of  this 
nation  in  that  light  On  the  reduction  of  the  army  from 
ten  thousand  to  six  thousand  men,  in  1821,  Mr.  T.  said  he 
was  one  of  Uiosc  who  advocated  the  measure.  For  tiiis, 
he  and  his  friends,  who  voted  with  him,  were  sti^atized 
as  radicals,  and  as  attempting  to  take  away  the  nght  arra 
of  tlie  nsitional  defence.  This  was  nine  years  ago,  and  he 
asked  wliat  tiiey  had  done  since?  How  many  fortifications 
have  been  erected  since,  and  how  many  men  will  it  take  to 
arm  them  properly  to  make  them  effective  in  tiie  defence 
of  the  country?  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  tiie  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dbaxton]  himself  introduced  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  this  very  object.  Is  this  a. 
time,  then,  for  this  House,  without  debate  and  without  in- 
vestigation, (to  pass  a  vote  that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce 
the  army?  for  this  is  the  purport  of  tiie  resolution.  Mr. 
T.  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  merety  for  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject;  but  he  would  not  do  even  tiiis.  He 
believed  tiiat  inquii-y  belonged  exclusively  to  that  House,, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  mere  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  could  aid  them  in  arriving  at  a  coaduaion  on  the  8ub<% 
jcct. 

Mr.  POLK  said,  he  tiiouglit  the  gentiemftn  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tatlob]  mistook  tiie  obje<>t  of  the  resolution* 
as  it  was  evidentiy  only  intended  by  it  to  institute  an  in* 
quiry. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  that  tiie  resolution  might  again  be 
read;  which  being  done. 

Mr.  FOLK  continued.  He  thought  it  a  proper  subject 
for  inquiry,  though  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  system 
of  maintaining  a  skeleton  of  an  army. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tern,  [the  Hon.  P.  P.  Babbovr] 
remarked  that  tiie  question  was  on  the  commitmeut  of  the 
resolution,  and  not  on  its  merits* 

Mr.  POLK  thou|^ht  the  delay  incidental  to  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  tho.£tate  of  the 
Union,  was  wholly  unneoessary. 

Mr.  CAMBREXJi^NG  8aid»  be  f\iUy  concurred  with  his 
colleague,  [Mr.  Tati.ob]  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him* 
that  this  was  a  proper  subject  for  reference  to  the  House, 
and  its  discussion  while  on  the  stale  of  the  Union.  It  was 
well  known  that  officers,  in  what  had  just  now  been  term- 
ed our  <*  skeleton  of  an  army,"  suppoited  at  the  public 
expense,  for  future  emergency,  were  more  numerous,  in 
strict  proportion,  than  the  privates.  But  it  was  also  known 
that  most  of  the  disasters  which  befell  our  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain^  arose 
from  the  want  which  we  so  deeply  felt  of  experienced  offir 
cers.  It  was  not  the  busineas  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
instruct  tliat  House  upon  the  policy  of  reducing  tlie  o^- 
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cen  of  the  army  to  a  minimum  with  the  privates,  or  of 
preserving  the  precious  "  slceleton"  of  an  amiy  which  we 
yet  possessed — ^it  was  not  a  subject  for  him  to  decide, 
whether  our  army  of  ofKcers  was  to  be  fostered  or  aban- 
doned; but  he  believed  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  if  he  took  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Messrs.  Tatix>r  and  Gaxbbeleko]  did,  he  would  readily 
concur  with  them  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  refer- 
ence. But  be  could  not  so  view  it;  and  he  must  still  be- 
lieve it  a  proper  subject  for  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  He  was  Extremely  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood 
in  this  matter.  He  had  by  no  means  inferred  that  he  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  tliat  the  army  or  its  number  of  offi- 
cers should-be  reduced,  nor  that  they  $hould  be  increased; 
though  he  was  not  sure  that,  on  a  proper  investigation,  he 
should  not  express  one  of  these  opinions.  The  proposed 
inquiry  was  far  from  being  unprecedented;  and  he  would 
ask  if  resolutions  were  not  almost  dwly  laid  upon  the  ta 
ble,  and  agreed  to,  for  inquiries  to  which  the  House  was 
opposed.  The  language  of  the  reaoliition  wno  certainly 
misconstrued.  It  called  for  such  a  plan  as  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service;  and,  if  such  a  plan  were 
submitted,  he  asked  if  the  House  would  not  feel  boimd  to 
adopt  it.  As  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  a  mere  in- 
quiry, he  thought  it  should  be  sanctioned. 

l^Ir.  £VER£TT,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  as  the  object 
was  merely  tliat  of  inquiry,  he  wxmld  propose  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  adding  "if,  in  his  opinion,  such  reduc 
tion  can  be  made''  without  injury,  &c. 

[A  motion  being  pending  to  commit  the  resolution  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  thisamendmentwasnotin  order.] 

Mr.  DESHA  said,  he  roso  to  reply  to  ^e  gentlemen  from 
New  York,  [Messrs.  Tatlob  and  Caxbbslsno]  who  had 
adverted  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  armv,  as  a  resort  in  future  emergen- 
cies. Experience  had  itilly  proved  that  the  service  of  an 
officer  In  time  of  peaee  did  not  improve  his  capacities,  or 
qualify  him  for  the  exigencies  of  war;  on  the  contrar}%  such 
had  ever  been  found  the  most  inefficient 

Mr.  VANCE  expressed  his  opposition  to  any  project  for 
disturbing  the  present  established  organij^ation  of  the 
army.  The  dctaehed  service  on  which  this  small  corps 
was  employed,  required  a  greater  proportion  of  officers 
than  if  they  were  kept  in  more  compact  order. 

The  SPEAKER  again  reminded  gentlemen  that  the 
merits  of  a  resolution  was  not  a  subject  for  debate,  on  a 
motion  to  commit  it. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  believed  its  commitment  would 
amount  to  its  rejection,  as  it  could  not  be  reached  this  ses- 
sion in  the  regular  succeaoon  of  business. 

Mr.  D  WIGHT  said,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re- 
solution, with  other  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
House.  [Order.]  The  reason  why  he  was  in  favor  of  its 
commitment  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  was  to  give  an  opportunity  for  discussing 
whether  the  Government  would  abandon  fortifications  for 
which  they  had  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
defence  of  our  sea  coast  alone,  on  which  these  fortifica- 
tions are  erected,  requires  in  time  of  war  forty  thousand 
men,  and  in  time  of  peace  twelve  thousand;  while,  at  this 
moment,  we  have  not  five  thousand  men  in  service.  He 
would  ask,  if  it  was  supposed  the  Secretary  of  War 
couJd  instruct  the  House  that  five  thousand  men  were  too 
many  for  the  service  of  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  [he  said]  must  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  in  the  Government,  which  it  was  de- 
sirable should  be  possessed  by  men,  who,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate-to say,  were  as  talented,  worthy,  and  brave,  as  those 
of  any  army  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  for  the 


commitment  of  the  resolution,  because  the  inquiry  appear' 
ed  to  him  to  be  altogetlier  an  improper  one.  The  reso- 
lution also  seemed  more  than  a  simple  inquiry.  It  indicat- 
ed something  like  an  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that 
some  alteration  mig^t  be  made  in  tlie  present  organization 
of  the  army,  and  he  must  entertain  an  opinion  of  tliat  sort 
himself,  before  he  could  vote  for  it.  The  various  sug- 
gestions it  contaifted  were  all  proper  subjects  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House,  and  not  ror  the  Secretary  of  War. 
We  do  not  call  upon  liim  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  proper  for  us  to  diminish  or  increase  our  fortifications, 
or  whether  we  will  abolish  or  continue  the  Mditary  Acade- 
my, tJiat  nursery  of  officers.  Mr.  W.  ssud  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  when  the 
calamities  we  had  suffisred  for  the  want  of  a  well  organized 
army  in  its  beginning,  were  fresh  in  their  memories.  Per- 
haps their  feelings  at  that  time  might  have  carried  them 
too  far  in  providing  for  futui*e  emergencies;  if  so,  he  was 
willing  to  bear  his  due  proportion  of  the  blame.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  privates  was  not  too 
great  for  the  necessities  of  the  ser^-icc.  It  was  only  the 
officers  against  whom  the  inquiry  was  directed.  Experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
procure  men  on  the  recurrence  of  a  war,  than  it  was  to 
have  them  properly  commanded. 

Th&  SPEAKER  again  remarked  that  a  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  was  inadmissible. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  he  was  sorry  tp  infringe  on  any  of  the 
rules  of  order  of  the  House,  but  he  felt  the  necessity,  and 
he  wished  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  members,  to  re- 
fiect*  what  would  be  their  condition,  if  they  proceeded  to 
pass  a  vote  for  another  reduction  of  the  army,  for  such, 
he  considered,  was  the  purport  of  tlie  resolution  proposed.* 

Mr  .W.  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the  SPEAKER 
announced  the  expiration  of  the  hour  allotted  to  reso* 
lations. 

MoxDiT,  ArniL  12,  1830. 
KENTUCKY  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

>Cr.  BAYLOR,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
28th  of  December  last,  to  which  was  referred,  on  the  IStli 
of  February  last,  tlie  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Centre 
College,  of  Kentucky,  who  are  also  the  trustees  of  tlie 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  tuition  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
reported  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  incorporated  Kentucky  Asylum  for  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb?"  and  to  extend  the  time  for  selling  the 
land  granted  by  said  act. 

Mr.  KINCAID  rose  in  explanation,  and  support  of  the 
bill.  He  observed  that  its  object  was  simple  an<l  reasona- 
ble; being  to  extend  the  time  which  had  been  allowed 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Kentucky  in  the  origi- 
nal act  to  dispose  of  the  lai;d  granted  to  it  by  Congi'ess. 
The  act  had  been  passed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1826:  it 
granted  to  the  institution  one  township  of  land,  to  be  lo- 
cated under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sur}%  and  made  it  the  duty  of  tiie  said  corporation  to  sell 
the  land  within  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  tiie 
same  to  be  located  in  one  of  the  territories,  on  land  on 
which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 

Difficulties  of' various  kinds  had  occurred  in  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  act,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie 
sale  had  been  so  far  retarded,  that,  if  the  terms  of  the 
origfinal  g^nt  should  be4n8:sted  upon,  the  trustees  would 
be  compelled  to  part  with  the  residue  of  the  land,  (con- 
twisting  of  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole, )  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  had  presented 
their  petition  to  Congress,  praying  that  the  time  might  be 
extended  to  five  years  long^^r. 

The  nature  and  causes  of  the  difficulties  which  had  re- 
tirded  the  sale  were  well  explained  in  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  R.  C.  AUen,  Esq.  the  agent  of  the  instttution  in 
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Floridl^  (in  which  territory  the  lands  had  been  located,) 
and  which  he  asked  mirht  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

It  was  read  accordingly;  whcn» 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  said,  he  regretted  that  an  im- 
perious  sense  of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  oppose  any 
measure  that  had  the  appearance  of  promoting-  any  chari- 
table or  humane  object.  He  was  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  when  the  House  was  informed  of  the  history  of  this 
grant,  and  the  proceedings  under  it,  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  charity  had  already  suffered  much, 
and  that  some  of  that  feeling  now  invoked  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  ought  to  be  extended  to  his  constituents.  In 
1826,  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of 
a  township  of  land  to  the  incorporated  Asylum  for  teach- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Kentucky.  He  did  not,  upon 
that,  or  any  other  occasion,  interpose  any  objection  to 
prevent  the  most  munificent  botinty  of  the  Government 
ror  so  benevolent  an  object  It  was  not  his  province  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  or  power  of  Congress  to  make 
grants  of  the  public  lands  for  any  object.  It  was  his  duty, 
however,  to  ^lard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of 
the  people  ot  Florida  against  any  injury  which  might 
happen  to  them  in  the  profusion  of  tlie  nation's  bounty. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands 
must  know  that  a  townsliip  u  one  of  the  lc«;al  divisions, 
six  miles  square,  containing  nine  sections  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  each.  It  was  tlie  intention  of  Congress 
that  this  land  should  be  selected  in  one  body,  according  to 
the  surveys,  as  that  of  General  Lafayette's  was,  and  all  the 
other  grants  of  a  similar  nature.  This  land  was  not  so  se- 
lected. A  powerful  influence  was  enlisted  to  pervert  the 
law,  and  induce  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reverse 
all  the  decisions  previously  made  in  the  construction  of 
similar  laws,  and  to  allow  the  selection  in  small  bodies  all 
over  tlie  territory.  The  late  Secretary  of  State  was  in- 
duced to  use  his  niflucnce  with  the  'Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  have  the  land  located  in  small  bodies,  and  it  was 
accordingly  so  ordered.  This  decision,  made,  as  I  have 
said,  against  all  precedent,  g^ave  to  the  institution  land 
four  times  as  valuable  as  any  one  entire  township  in  the 
country  would  have  been.  Not  content  with  this  advan- 
tage, an  attempt  was  made  to  place  these  selections  over 
the  farms  and  houses  of  all  the  poor  settlers  in  the  country, 
contrary  to  a  law  that  secured  the  possession  of  these  me- 
ritorious occupants,  and  in  violation  of  the  pledges  of  tlie 
representatives  here  made,  to  prevent  any  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  liad  visited  that  institution,  had  my  sympathies 
strongly  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  was  desirous  that  tlie  bill 
should  pass,  if  it  was  not  ii\iurious  to  my  constituents. 
This  attempt  to  place  the  gcant  over  theii*  houses  and  fkrms, 
produced  the  embarrassments  alluded  to  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  How  far  it  will  constitute  a  claim  for 
indulgence  from  this  House,  I  cannot  say;  but,  ju<]^ng 
from  my  own  feeling  I  caimot  suppose  it  will  have 
much  effect.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  highly  this  in- 
stitution, by  the  influence  of  the  late  Secretary  pi  State, 
has  already  been  favored. 

1  liave  two  objections,  however,  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  with  all  the  benevolent 
feelings  in  favor  of  the  institution,  the  House  will  consi- 
der reasonable  and  well  founded.  This  grant  was  ac- 
cepted, upon  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  sold 
within  five  years.  The  United  States  parted  with  the  title, 
and  tlic  condition  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  of 
Florida.  This  is  a  question  now,  in  which  the  United 
States  have  no  conceni;  and  I  doubt  their  power  to  extend 
the  condition  of  a  grant,  to  tlie  injury  of  a  thii*d  person, 
or  party,  by  removing  restrictions  intended  for  their  be- 
nefit. A  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  granting  six 
or  eight  townships  of  land  to  all  the  large  SUtes,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  territories. 

If  that  bill  should  get  tiirough  this  House,  of  which 
there  is  every  prospect,  from  the  combination  in  its  favor, 


with  the  privilege  of  holding  up  the  land  five  years,  and 
with  tlie  certainty  of  a  pr<^oogation  of  five  more,  upon 
the  precedent  now  about  to  be  established,  the  territories* 
instead  of  being  colonies  of  the  United  States,  will  be  held 
by  Deaf  and  Dumb  Corjyorations,  who  will  sell  them  out 
as  the  funds  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  their  in- 
stitutions. I  humbly  hope,  sir,  Congress  is  not  prepared 
to  adopt  a  policy  so  unwise,  a  system  so  destructive  of  all 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  territories.  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  once,  to  defeat  a  bill  like  this,  by  moving 
an  amendment,  that  the  lands  granted  should  be  sold  at 
public  auction  at  once.  This  produced  a  discussion,  which 
resulted  in  the  postponement  of  the  bill. 

If  this  course  is  persisted  in,  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  checked,  its  settlement  retarded,  and  the  most 
injurious  results  produced.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  time 
asked  for  is  required.  The  land  now  selected  can  be  sold 
for  five  dollars  per  acre,  which  will  make  this  grant  worth 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

They  can  sell  every  acre  within  the  time  now  limited  by 
law,  at  that  price;  and  so  &r  from  there  bong  any  danger 
of  their  suffering  from  specuUtors,.  if  this  extension  is  al- 
lowed, it  will  enable  this  cbarkable  institution  to  become, 
itself,  a  speculator,  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  Florida. 
Upon  the  ground,  then,  that  it  is  unnecessaxy  and  unpoUtic, 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  in^ 
jurious  to  my  constituents  and  the  country,  1  move  an  in* 
definite  postponement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KINCAID  addressed  the  House  in  reply,  observing' 
that  they  would  perceive  from  the  letter  of  the  agent 
that  the  land  had  been  disposed  of,  excepting  about  one- 
third,  which  still  remained  on  hand;  and  although  he  sup- 
posed, from  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Florida,  that  it  was  worth  five  doUars  per  acre,  and  he 
hoped  even  more  than  tliat,  yet  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  that  it  woukl  at  present  command  that  sum;  no  such 
offers  were  made  to  the  agent;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  the 
highest  bid  made  fpr  any  part  of  it  was  about  three  dollars 
per  acre,  and,  for  the  greater  portion  which  lay  out  «f  the 
settlements,  no  offer  whatever  was  made.  Should  the 
gentleman's  motion,  therefore,  succeed,  the  amount  now 
on  liand  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of  within  less  than  one 
year  from  this  time:  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  the  inevita- 
ble result.  There  were  no  buyers  to  bid  for  it  but  land 
speculators,  who,  b^ng  apprised  of  the  terms  of  the  grants 
were  now  lying  by,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  great  bargain. 

Mr.  K.  said,  the  argumient  that  the  House  had  not  the 
power  to  pass  this  bUl,  was  pretty  much  an  argument  of 
course  in  the  discussions  here,  which  he  would  permit  on 
this  occasion  to  pass;  but,  in  answer  to  the  other  argumenU 
advanced  by  tlie  geuUeman,  he  felt  it  his  duty  again  briefly 
to  explain  to  the  House  how  the  difficulties  had  arisen 
whidi  had  operated  to  prevent  the  trustees  from  dispos- 
ing of  the  laud  as  they  had  hoped  and  expected  to  do, 
within  tlie  period  at  first  fixed  by  law.  >. 

The  grant,  as  he  had  before  stated,  had  passed  the 
House  in  April,  1826;  but,  at  the  same  session,  an  act  was 
passed  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  "every  per- 
son who  had  actually  inhabited  and  cultivated  a^ract  of 
land  lying  in  either  of  the  districts  established  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  in  the  Tecritor}'  of  Florida,  which  tract  was 
not  rightfully  claimed  by  any  other  person,  and  who 
^ould  not  have  removed  from  the  territory."  The  trust- 
ees would  doubtless  have  taken  their  land  in  one  undivid- 
ed township,  but  they  had  found  it  impossible  (unless  they 
had  taken  wliat  was  worthless)  to  find  any  township  which 
did  not  include  the  improvements  of  some  of  those  settlers 
who  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  which 
he  had  just  referred.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
trustees  had  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
instructions  and  advice;  (the  act  having  declared  that  tlie 
land  should  be  located  <*  under  hia  direction.")     Tliat 
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officer,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  law,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  permitted  the  location  of  the  land  in  tracts  of 
a  smaller  size  than  an  entire  township,  ai\d  they  made 
their  locations  accordinglir.  But  still  within  some  of  the 
sections,  there  were  settlements  which  had  indeed  been 
abandoned,  but  whose  owners^  not  haying  removed  from 
the  territory,  were  entitled  to  pre-emption.  Finding  such 
to  be  the  case,  the  trustees  were  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  Congress:  and,  in  1827,  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
Tiding  "  that  the  incorporated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
of  Kentucky  shall  have  the  power,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  locating  so  much  of  the 
township  of  land  granted  to  the  said  institution,  as  has 
been  taken  by  the  claims  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the 
right  of  preemption  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  located 
in  sections  upon  any  unappropriated  and  unveserved  lands 
in  eitlier  of  the  Territories  of  Florida  or  Arkansas." 
Leave  to  re-locate  bein^  thus  obtained,  tliey  located  once 
more;  but  the  true  position  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Florida  and  Alabama  not  belne'  then  accurately  known, 
it  happened,  as  he  was  informed,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  land  had  unintentionally  been  located  within  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  mistake  being  discovered,  a  new 
location  had  to  be  made.  In  the  mean  time,  to  add  yet 
fiirther  to  the  impediments  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  theur  agent  died;  by  which  several  months' 
iiuther  delay  was  occasioned.  At  lens^,  however,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  land  granted  was  located  in  such  a 
manner,  he  believed,  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  improve- 
ments of  the  settlers.  Sales  were  effected  as  before  re- 
marked, until  all  that  portion  of  the  land,  or  nearly  so, 
which  hnr  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement,  was  disposed 
of;  but,  for  the  residue  lying  without  the  settlement,  there 
was  at  present  no  demaml. 

Mr.  K.  BMd  that  the  trustees  had  no  wish  to  impose  on 
the  people  of  Florida,  nor  did  they  ask  to  retard  the  settle- 
ment or  the  territory;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  forced  into  the  hands  of  specidators.  The 
question  for  the  House  now  to  determine  was,  whether 
these  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  children,  to  whom  the 
Government  had  extended  the  hand  of  beneficence,  should 
be  defrauded  of  the  bo<m  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  land  intend- 
ed for  their  benefit.  Tfab  institution  was  of  a  highly  inte- 
resting character,  and  had  a  strong  claim  on  the  humanity 
of  all  who  could  pity  the  destitute.  It  was  at  present  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  supplied  with  instructors  of  the  first 
abilities,  and  in  circumstances  to  receive  and  educate  per- 
haps all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  western  States. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  interpose  its  aid,  and  shield 
the  children  of  its  own  benefactor  Rx>m  so  great  an  injury, 
by  rejecting  the  motion  for  postponement,  and  putting  the 
bill  in  a  train  for  its  final  passage,  by  ordering  it  to  its  third 
reading. 

Mr.  VINTON  having  made  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
the  bill, 

Mr.  SPEIGHT,  of  North  Cardina,  moved  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  L£TCHER  begged  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  that 
motion,  as  it  was  higlUy  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  that  no  further  delay  sliould  occur.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  the  wish  of  any  gentleman  to  do  it  an  irrepara* 
ble  injury.  The  bill  must  pass  now  or  never.  It  would 
occupy  &e  time  of  the  House  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  LETCHER  then  said  that  he  regretted  to  see  his 
fiiend  from  Florida  making  such  strenuous  opposition  to 
this  small  bUlf  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  source  of 
that  gentleman's  hostility  was  to  be  attributed  to  feeling 
and  to  over-anxiety,  lest  some  injury  might  happen  to  his 
territory,  rather  than  to  any  solid  reasons.  The  difficulties 
which  had  occurred  heretofore  in  tlie  location  and  sale  of 
the  hmd  gxanted  by  Coogrcfla  to  the  Kentucky  institution. 


and  to  which  reference  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  bill.  The  land  had 
been  granted  them  under  condition  that  it  should  be  sold 
within  five  years.  For  reasons  which  had  been  very  fully 
expbuned,  the  trustees  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
this  condition.  The  gentleman  'had  contended  that  a 
further  delay  would  be  mjurious  to  the  territory;  and  had 
afiirmed,  that,  at  the  end  of  another  five  years,  the  land, 
instead  of  being  worth  five  dollars,  as  at  present,  wpuld 
probably  be  worth  twenty.  KTow,  if  Congress,  in  its  be- 
nevolence, had  seen  fit  to  grant  a  tract  of  land  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  human  race,  would  any  gentleman  on 
that  floor  say  that  the  guardians  of  these  deaf  and  dumb 
children  should  be  compelled  to  seH  tlieir  land  for  five 
dollars,  when  they  might  get  twenty?  Surely  not  The 
fact,  if  it  was  as  the  gentleman  supposed,  was  the  very 
best  reason,  not  against,  but  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  would 
not  take  long,  however,  to  prove  that,  if  compelled  to  sell 
now,  they  could  not  get  five  dollars  an  acre,  or  any  thing 
like  it.  What  individual,  sir,  ever  receives  an  adequate 
price  for  his  property,  if  compelled  to  sell  within  a  limited 
period?  Is  he  not  forced  to  sacrifice  it  himself,  or  allow 
tlie  officer  of  the  law  to  do  it?  My  observation  through 
life  points  out  at  this  moment  no  exception.  The  specu- 
lator,  always  heartless  and  vigilant,  is  wuting  with  impa* 
tienee  for  one  thus  embarrassed  and  pressed.  He  listens 
to  no  argument  addressed  to  his  sympathy  or  his  justice — 
no  appeal  that  necessity  compels  the  sale,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  give  a  fur  consideration.  Nos  sir,  that  is  the  very 
kind  of  case  he  has  been  anxiously  looking  for;  and,  prompt- 
ed  by  his  cupidity,  he  will  ruin  the  seller  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  gain.  And  would  not  this  be  the  fact  in  reference 
to  the  lands  given  to  the  Kentucky  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, if  forced  into  the  market?  Would  they  not  be  sacri- 
ficed?  Could  any  gentleman  seriously  suppose,  that,  if  it 
was  known  to  all  the  bujrers  that  the  land  must  be  sold  or 
forfeited  within  a  given  time,  they  would  offer  five  dollars 
an  acre  for  it?  One  would  underbid,  and  apother  would 
underbid,  and  finally  the  object  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Government  would  be  completely  defeated.  The  institu- 
tion is  going  on  prosperously;  it  sustained  a  high  charac- 
ter, and  promised  very  extensive  utility.  All  it  asked  was 
for  a  little  time.  Its  property  was  riftng,  and  would  soon 
command  a  respectable  price.  If  the  sale  were  compelled 
at  present,  the  land  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of 
speculators;  and  how  would  the  Territory  of  Florida  be 
benefited  by  the  change?  The  speculators  would  not  be 
compelled  to  settle  the  land,  and  would  be  sure  to  keep 
it  up  for  higher  prices.  Florida  would  not  be  settled  any 
sooner  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If,  however, 
gentlemen  were  desirous  of  defeating  their  own  benevo- 
lence, all  they  had  to  do  was  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
postponement,  and  then  the  greedy  speculator  would 
carry  away  the  patrimony  of  these  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
childi-en.  Why  should  the  House  refuse  to  extend  the 
time  for  sale?  If  ten  years,  instead  of  five,  had  been  asked 
in  the  first  instance,  the  one  period  would  have  been  as 
readily  granted  as  the  other.  The  trustees  had  proved 
their  willingness  to  sell,  for  they  had  actually  sold  two- 
tliirds  of  the  land.  Why  not  sdlow  them  the  requisite 
time  to  dispose  of  the  residue? 

Mf  •  L*  said,  he  had  no  personal  motive  in  supporting  the 
bill;  the  institution  was  not  within  his  dbtrict;  5ut  he  was 
acquainted  witli  its  condition,  knew  it  to  be  well  conduct- 
ed, and  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  It  was  filled  with  in- 
teresting youth,  whose  unfortunate  privation  bespoke  for 
tliem  the  compassion  of  every  benevolent  heart.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida,  however,  was  unwilling  to  pass 
this  bill,  because  there  were  otlier  bills  on  the  table  con- 
tain?hg  grants  of  a  similar  character.  But  if  that  were  the 
case,  when  tliose  bills  shpuld  come  up,  the  gentleman 
could  oppose  them  if  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  but  ought 
not  to  ufge  his  expectation  of  other  bills  as  an  argument 
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agpaindt  this  one.  A  more  reasonable  and  unexceptionable 
request  than  that  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  could 
not  be  made,  and  he  felt  perfectly  confident  it  would  be 
unhesitatingly  granted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  VINTON  said  that  he  honed  tlie  bill  would  pass. 
He  could  not  think  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  institution  to  which  the 
land  in  question  beloners  would  attempt  to  hold  up  its  land 
from  sale,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  an  enhanced  price  by  that 
means.  It  roust  be  recollected,  this  was  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, and,  like  all  such  institutions  in  this  country,  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  want  of  money.  The  land  was  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  situated  in  advance  of  the  settlements;  it  is, 
therefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  institution  can  never 
clear  up  and  cultivate  this  land,  so  as  to  make  it  produc- 
tive of  revenue.  As  long  as  the  land  remained  unsold,  it 
must  be  dead  and  unproductive  property.  It  will,  there- 
fore, always  be  the  interest  of  the  institution  to  sell  this 
land,  when  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  its  fair 
value,  and  for  less  than  that  it  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  part  with  its  property.  It  can  never  be  the  interest  of 
the  institution  to  hold  up  the  land,  and  pay  the  taxes  that 
would  be  assessed  upon  it:  as  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Kincaxo]  the  g^nt  will  be  forfeited, 
unless  the  residue  on  hand  is  disposed  of  within  a  twelve- 
month from  now{  and  tluit  about  eiglit  thousand  acres 
remain  unsold.  Now,  sir,  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
diminishes  the  value  of  this  land  to  its  present  owners. 
I'hcre  arc  millions  of  acres  of  land,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, beyond  any  present  demand  for  settlement,  in  mar- 
ket, in  Florida  and  every  part  of  the  western  and  south- 
western sections  of  the  United  States.  •  Many  gentlemen 
on  this  floor,  from  those  sections,  who  are  proprietors  of 
uncultivated  lands,  very  well  know  that  an  individual  who 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  wild  land 
in  the  short  period  of  a  year,  would  necessarily  be  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  nearly  the  full  value  of  his  property. 
This  institution  can  do  no  more  than  an  individual,  to  effect 
sales  on  fair  terms.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  tliat,  unless 
we  grant  the  time  proposed  by  the  bill,  which  he  thought 
quite  little  enough,  the  property  of  this  charitable  and 
humane  institution  would  fall  a  prey  to  speculators,  who 
would  buy  on  their  own  terms,  perhaps  for  one  or  two 
dollars  per  acre,  land  which,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  fi*om  Florida,  there  is  reason  to  think  may  be 
worth  ten  or  twenty  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  WHITE  briefly  replied  to  Mr.  LsTCHxa  and  Mr. 

ViNTOS. 

Mr.  ISACKS  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  thought  the 
time  asked  was  longer  than  necessary;  and  moved  to  re- 
duce the  proposed  extension  to  three,  instead  of  five  years. 

Mr.  DANIEL  opposed  the  amendment,  and  supported 
the  bill. 

The  question  was  put  success vely  on  the  amendment 
and  the  indefinite  postponement,  and  both  motions  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  WHITE  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  provide 
that  the  lands  should  be  liable  to  taxation  as  private  lands  i 
which  motion  was  also  ncgiitived;  and 

The  bill  was  oi-dcrcd  to  a  tliird  reading,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Hatnes  in  the  chair,  on  the 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  MERCER  rose,  and  spoke  two  hours  in  continua- 
tion and  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  he  commenced 
in  support  of  tlie  bill  when  it  was  last  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said,  it  must  have  occurred  to  every 
individual  who  had  observed  the  course  of  proceedings  iii 
the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  that  a  most  important  and  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary change  had  taken  plac«  in  the  character  of  its  legis- 


lation within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  our  history^  Instead 
of  now  being  confined  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  our 
exterior  rel^ions — ^instead  of  now  being  confined  to  the 
transaction  of  our  public  business,  and  to  the  liquidation 
of  private  claims  against  the  Government — instesui  of  be- 
ing limited  exclusively  to  measures  designed  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  or  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  wel- 
fare— instead  of  having  the  legislative  action  of  Congress 
confined  to  objects  of  this  character — ^instead  of  giving 
heed  to  those  things  which  shall,  in  effect,  advance  tlie 
great  mterests  of  me  republic — of  this  whole  republic — 
instead  of  providing  ways  and  means  to  extinguish  our 
national  debt,  and  to  secure  a  revenue,  for  the  fuKher 
purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the 
Government — it  would  seem  that,  within  the  period  named, 
the  Ic^lation  of  Cong^ss  has,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
been  directed  to  local  and  limited  objects.  It  would  seem 
that  the  course  of  our  modem  legislation  has  been  for  the 
protection  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  the  many;  and  from 
the  numerous  and  multifarious  applications  which  have 
flooded  in  upon  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  to  appropriate  portions  of  the  common  fund 
to  objects  of  local  and  internal  improvement,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  that  we  should  sit  here, 
as  sesnon  justices — ^receive  petitions  for  new  highways 
— hear  the  reasons  for  and  agiinstr— pass  judgment  there* 
on;  and  should  the  contemplated  improvement  begpn  in 
one,  and  end  in  another  State,  we  are  at  once  to  give  it 
the  name  of  national — send  forth  our  brigade  of  engineers^ 
to  mark  and  survey,  and  return  to  us  a  profile  of  the 
improvement. 

Such  proceedings  arc  not  unfrequent  in  my  own  region 
of  country:  they,  in  truth,  constitute  almost  exclusively 
the  Jurisdiction  of  "  tiie  session  courts  in  New  England.*' 
But,  in  my  judgment,  they  illy  comport  with  the  Sgnity, 
or  accord  wiUi  the  legitimate  action  of  Congress.  The 
little  excitement  which  was  manifested  the  other  morning 
while  this  bill  was  under  discussion,  when  it  was  proposed 
by  one  gentleman  to  change  the  route  so  as  to  pass  the 
otlier  side  of  the  mountain  i  by  another,  to  confine  the  course 
to  the  metropolitan  route;  knd,  when  it  was  suggested  by 
a  third  that  he  could  not,  as  much  as  he  Idved  hjs  oonstitu* 
cuts,  through  whose  territory  the  road  was  intended  to 
pass,  *<go  for  the  whole  hog,"  that  be  must  stop  at 
Memphis — k  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  mind  the  events 
which  ordinarily  happen  whenever  applications  are  made 
for  the  laying  out  of  new  roads,  especially  when  such  con- 
templated improvements  would,  in  effect,  diveK  the  pub- 
lic travel  from  the  doors  of  our  early  settlers:  on  this  sub- 
ject, more  than  on  any  other,  tfie  people  are  peculiarly 
sensitive;  and  the  scramble  over  the  way  satisfied  my  mind, 
most  conclusively,  of  this  fact,  that  each  of  the  parties  liti- 
gant conscientiously  believed  that  this  great  national  road, 
to  give  it  a  more  perfect  national  character,  should  pass 
directly  through  his  own  national  district.  The  gentle- 
men were  not  prepared  to  g^  quite  as  far  as  a  very  honest 
but  zealous  yankee  did  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  an  ap- 
plication had  been  presented  to  the  proper  authority  for 
a  new  road,  and  which,  if  established,  would  divert  the  tra- 
vel from  his  ou-ndoor:  he  declared  its  impolicy  in  the  moat 
emphatic  manner,  by  alleging  that,  starting  from  the  given 
point,  and  travelling  either  north  or  south,  east  or  west, 
you  must  pass  his  own  habitation.  No,  the  gentlemen  w^ho 
were  engaged  iri  asserting  t)ie  claims  of  their  favorite 
routes,  were  not  quite  so  extravagant  as  ny  own  country- 
man. But,  from  what  was  then  heard,  from  what  was 
then  seen,  from  what  is  invariably  heard  and  seen  on  nnu- 
lar  occasions,  we  are  forced  to  say,  *<  O,  judgtnent,  thou 
art  fled."  The  various  plans  of  the  parties  concerned 
could  not  fail  to  impress  our  minds,  that,  starting  from 
Buifalo,  going  cast,  southeast,  southwest,  or  south,  or, 
according  to  the  mighty  project  of  my  friend  [Mr.  liicn- 
aioson]  from  Massachusetts^  going  northeast  to  the  waters 
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of  ChampUin,  stlU  we  should  be  conducted  on  the  great 
tuitional  rood  iVoia  the  northern  and  the  western  lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  Yes, 
it  does  seem,  from  what  has  transpired,  that  we  are  here- 
after to  be  constituted  as  the  great  road  court  of  the  coun^ 
try\  and  whenever  a  new  highway  shall  be  wanted  in  any 
one  of  the  States  of  this  XJnion,  which  ma^,  by  Ghance» 
accommodate  an  itinerant  citizen  from  another  State,  it  is  at 
once  to  receive  the  )>apUsmul  name  of  national-,  and  thus 
be  presented  to  our  consideration^  and  with  such  ao  im- 
poMUg  cliaracter,  (judging  from  what  has  taken  place,)  it 
will  not  fail  to  reccire  the  deliberate  and  successful  atten- 
tion of  Congress*  f  should  not  have  submitted  anv  re- 
marks to  the  committee  on  this  subject,  did  I  not  feel  con- 
strainetl  by  a  sense  of  duty,  a  duty  wliicb  I  owe  to  ray 
constituents,  to  state,  most  distinctly,  tlie  reasons  which 
have  induced  me,  and  I  presume  iqy  colleagues,  to  vote 
a|^nst  the  bill  which  has  already  passed,  makipg  appro- 
priations for  the  Cumberland  road<  and  which  i^iU  induce 
rac  to  vote  against  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  state  my  objoctioiis  to  tl%is  bill,  I  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  tlie  committee  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  advert  to  some  ot  the  reasons  wluch  were  urged 
by  my  worthy  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Richaai)- 
so3r]  in  favor  of  tlie  measure.  If  I  rightly.  understoo<l  that 
gentleman,  this  project  had  his  support;  tltat-  his  feclinp 
were  warmly  enlisted  in  its  favor,  not  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  might  and 
would  lead  to  other  improvements  nearer  and  of  more  in- 
terest to  him  and  his  constituents,  and  which  could  not  fail 
to  secure  New  England  influence  in  favor  of  this  system 
of  internal  improvements.  And  the  gentleman,  with  great 
sxjacity,  and  with  his  usual  force,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
tn^  up  a  New  EngUnd  excitement  fiivoiable  to  tliis  pro- 
ject, and  ibr  the  purpose  of  securing  the  votes  of  her  dele- 
gation m  favor  of  this  measure,  proposes  to  connect  with 
the  project  now  under  oonsideration,  a  plan  for  extending 
the  rood  firum  Buffalo  to  the  waters  of  Champlain,  and 
from  tlience  to  the  great  market  town  in  New  England. 
And  the  gentleman  has  gravely  told  us  that  a  road  of  such 
extensive  dimenaons,  passing  from  New  Orkpmsy  by  the 
way  of  Buffalo  and  Champlain,  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
through  not  less  tlvui  twelve  States  of  Oiis  Union,  would 
be  BO  national  in  its  character^  so  grand  in  its  object,  of 
such  vast  importance  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  toJLlie  country,  that  it  woidd  be  so  conducive 
to  the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  re- 
public, that  be  should  feel  constrained  with  all  his  heart, 
strength,  and  mind,  to  give  to  such  a  mighty  measure  bis 
most  unqualified  support. 

If  the  gentleman  lad  been  a  little  more  comprehensive 
in  his  extended  plan,  he  might  possibly  luive  nu«ihed,  m 
every  part  of  New  England,  the  silent  murmur  of  di9con« 
tent,  if,  after  winding  tlirough  Vermont,  he  had  passed 
down  tlie  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  by  Hartford,  to  Say- 
brook,  and  from  thence  had  continued  a  metropolitan  route 
by  Newport  and  Providence  to  Boston;  if  the*  gentleman 
bad  enlarged  his  plan  by  establislung  one  other  branch, 
passing  from  the  lake  to  the  Conneotiout,  thence  tlu-ough 
the  White  Hills  to  Portland,  and  from  thence  on.  a  metro- [travelling  on  the  geatleman's  national  road»  wUh  hia  pigs 


from  Majwachusetts  he  can  never  expect  the  co^peratioji 
of  the  intelligent  yeomanry  of  New  England.  They  will 
not  be  deceived.  They  can  never  yield  tlieir  assent  to  a 
measure  of  so  great  an"d  so  gross  iiyusticc  as  the  one  now 
under  consideration.  They  never  will  voluntarily  agree 
to  such  an  inequitab)e  distribution  of  the  common  fund* 
as  is  provided  by  tlie  present  bill,  ov  cvtn  as  wouKi  be 
provided  by  the  bill  witJi  the  gcntlcniaji*s  amendment. 

Let  us  examine  with  some  minuteness  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  sec  whether  New  Eng- 
land should  give  her  wd  for  the  road  from  But^alo  to 
New  Orleans,  with  the  belief  that  this  contemplated  addi- 
tion would  be  of  the  least  practical  advantage  to  a  single 
State  within  her  borders.  Whether,  in  truth,  if  the  whole 
plan  of  the  gentleman  could  be  perfected,  it  would  not 
hereafter  operate  to  our  detriment,  at  some  future  ]3criod 
of  <nir  history,  when  our  surplus  revenue  shall  be  divided 
among  the  several  States  upon  principles  of  justice  and 
equity— wiU  it  not  tlien  be  said,  that  the  national  road  of 
the,  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  swallowed  up  the 
portion  of  New  England?  3clieving,  as  I  do,  that  for  no 
national  purpose  whatever  can  a  new  and  independent 
way  be  wanted  from  Buffalo  to  Boston— believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  construction  of  such  a  road  would  not  ad<l  to  the 
existing  facilities  of  communication  in  any  point  of  vie  w— 
I  dumot  consent  to  tax  my  constituents  wi^J*  »"c^^  ^  )*?" 
necessary  expeodUture  of  the  public  treasure,  even  witlun 
the  territorial  limits  of  New  England.  It  w^uld  be  a  mea- 
sure of  great  inexpediency*  and  ^o  New  England  herself 
the  height  of  impohcgr.  Her  doctrine  now  is,  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be— wjwt©  not  the  common  fuwtl, 
but  mete  out  to  her  and  to  every  section  of  the  Union  the 
measure  of  equal  justice.  She  asks  no  more  at  your 
hands;  with  less  slie  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  will  be, 
wilfingly  satisfied.  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  poMihle 
tlkat  any  individual,  witli  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  facih- 
ties  of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  mar- 
ket of  New  England,  could  have  conceived  tlie  idea  of 
constructing  a  new  national  road  at  the  coat  and  cliarge 
of  the  United  States,  from  Boston  to  Lake  Cliamplain, 
and  from  Champlain  to  Buffalo.  It  looks  to  me  like  one 
of  the  most  estravagant  fantasies  that  ever  entered  tlie 
head  of  the  most  extravagant  entbuffast.  Tlie  present  exi- 
gency of  the  country  lor  any  national  purposes  does  not 
call  tor  such  a  road.  If  such  ft  road  was  at  this  moment 
well  oonatnicted  and  made,  it  could  not,  Iq  the  nature  of 
things»  tend  to  increase  the  commerciAl  intercourse,  or  to 
augment  the  facilities  of  communication  between  tliosc  two 
points.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  latitudes 
of  Buffiftlo  and  Boston.  And  establish  raikoads,  or  any 
other  facilities  of  communicaUon»  frotti  l^ke.Erie  to  Bos- 
ton;  give  them,  if  you  please,  the  imposing  i^Vie  of  na« 
tional  ways,  and  yott  could  not  tiien  iwluce  the  farmer, 
destined  to  market  with  the  produce  of  his  &rm,  to  cross 
the  Hudson..  No;  when  be  arrives  there,  he  well knowa 
that,  in  twelve  b(kii<B»  be  can  be  conveyed  to  the  largest 
and  to  the  best  market  in  our  country,  by  the  snfest,  most 
direct,  and  mott  expeditious  way  and  tnode.  And  as  soon 
would  you  find  fire  in  ice,  as  6nd  the  iiirmcr  of  Bufiiilo 


poLtaii  route  through  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  bs  would 
iuLvc  sddcd  three  more  States  of  the  Union  to  his  number, 
and  the  plan  would  have  been  so  nfitional  in  its  character 
and  in  iu  object,  would  so  much  increase  the  lacilitles  for 
commercial  intercourse,  would  so  essentially  aid  the  mili- 
tary opei-ations  of  the  country,  would  so  dffectly  contiv 
bute  to  expediting  tlie  conveyance  of  tlie  public  mail,  that, 
if  the  gentkntao  is  not  mistaken  in  his  doctrine,  every 
yankce  voice  in  New  England  would  be  loud  And  clamor- 
ous in  fifcvor  of  this  mighty  scheme.  But,  if  the  genUe- 
man  has  erected  his  superstnu^ttu^  on  a  sandy  founoation, 
it  will  ultimately  ffdl.  If  reason  and  if  fact  stand  oppos- 
ed to  tlie  improvement  %ml$tmf/^9i^  by  the  gentlejwvn 
Vol-  VI.— 95 


and  his  poultry,  to  the  msrket  of  New  EngkuuL  Men 
nev.er  will  vohintanly  act  against  their  own  interest.  The 
Erie  and  the  Champlain  eanals,  and  tlie  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, have  brought  the  market  of  New  Yorkticfitr  to  the 
iarmers  of  the  northern  and  the  western  lakes4  and  it 
woukl  not  happen,  that  such  an  intelligent  and  sagacioua 
body  of  pe<iplo  as  compoas  the  isrmii^  interests  in  those 
regions  cmT  country;  wooid  ever  transpert  their  pttHitloe 
from  tile  Hudson,  two  hundred  miles,  either  ov«r  i«iU 
raQ<b  or  national  reads,  to  the  market  of  New  Englaad. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  gentlemaii  mast,  socording  to  liia 
scheme,  leasre  the  vesternxaoals— the  great  highway  of 
the  wesicm^Diiiikryf— eoA  imi  imymi(f  Atm^fik  ths  «ttt« 
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tnor  of  New  York;  and,  if  he  designs  to  find  the  waters 
of  Champlain  at  Plattsburg,  he  would  cany  us  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  into  the  northeast  county,  and  ahnost  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  that  State.  In  such  an  excursive 
range,  he  would  assuredly  lose  his  point  of  compass;  he 
would  find  himself  two  degrees,  at  least,  north  of  his  line. 
But  the  gentleman,  probably,  goes  on  this  principle,  that 
the  more  Circuitous  the  route,  tlie  more  national  the  object 
Prom  Plattsburp  tlie  gentleman  would  undoubtedly  trans- 
port us  across  the  lake,  on  floating  bridges,  to  Burlington; 

'from  thence,  on  his  national  roadj  by  Omon  river,  to  Mont- 
peliei*;  from  thence,  by  White  nver,  to  Hartiford,  in  Ver- 
mont; and  from  thence,  by  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
Boston. 

I  This  looks  well  on  paper,  it  sounds  well  in  story;  it  may 
have  entered  the  imaginations  of  some  of  the  most  zealous 

.  friends  of  internal  improvement  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.  It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  among  the  nu- 
merous plans  in  contemplation,  upon  which  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  property  orall,  the  common  fund  of  the  na- 
tion, is  here&ner  to  be  expended.  But,  mark  my  word: 
the  warmest  supporters  of  these  measures  wift  never  live 
to  see  a  road  constructed  and  supported  by  this  Govern- 
ment from  Buffalo  to  Boston.     Some  New  England  gen- 

"tlemen  may  honestly  believe  that  it  may  take  place;  some 
gentlemen  may  sincerely  wish  it.  But,  for  one,  I  am  in- 
credulous. The  influence  of  New  England  never  has,  and 
never  can  be  successfiiUy  exerted  in  obtaining  appropria- 
tions from  the  common  fund  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing local  objects  of  internal  improvement  witlUn  her 
own  limits.  If  considerations  of  interest  should  control 
my  vote  on  this  question,  as  one  of  the  delegation  from 
New  England,  as  one  disposed  to  look  to  her  interest,  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  oppose,  in  every  shape,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money  for  local  purnoses.  But  other 
considerations  m  connexion,  which  I  Sbm  take  the  liberty 
soon  to  suggest,  have  produced  On  my  mind  the  conviction 
that  I  have  no  right  to  put  my  baivd  into  the  pubfie  trea- 
sury, and  draw  mm  thence,  for  particulai*  and  local  ob- 
jects, any  portion  of  the  public  fund,  the  property  of  all, 
without  die  consent  of  all. 

I  have  said  that  the  expectations,  the  hopes  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  would  never  be  realized.  And 
why?  For  this  plain,  this  forcible  reason:  there  does  not 
exist  any  necessity  for  tiiis  J^at  and  contemplated  im- 
provement. The  condition  ofthe  highways  from'  the  lakes 
to  the  ocean  forbids  the  idea  that  millions  of  the  public 
treasure  will  be  expended  in  effecting  improvements  not 
absolutely  required  b}r  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  No, 
if  we  can,  and  if  we  wiB,  go  on  in  appropriating  money,  or 
parts  of  the  public  domain,  for  local  and  particular  ob- 
jects, the  West  and  the  Southwest  will  be  ready,  with 
open  arms  and  with  irreastible  claims,  for  years  yet  to 
come,  'to  receive  all  that  can  he  ^ared  from  your  public 
treasury.  It  will  be  said,  and  be«aid  with  effect,  when  the 

'  proposed  amendment  of  my  friend  fh>m  Massachusetts 
shall  be  under  connderation,  tiistt  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts  have  already  anticipated  the  Go- 
vernment, that  their  roads  are  alreaiw  well  made. 

You  do  not,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  character  of 
the  propoution,-  and  from  the  remarls  of  the  gentleman 
fh>m  Massachusetts,  afler  crossing  the  waters  ofthe  north- 
ern lake,  pass  into  a  trackless  wilderness.  No;  but  you 
find  a  highljr  cultivated  coantiy;  a  rich,  a  prosperous,  and 
an  enterprising  people;  men  who  know  the  value  of  your 
institutions;  men  who  bstve  fought  for  your  liberties;  men 
who  are  patriots^  not  in  word  but  in  deed;  men  who  have, 
by  tlieir  own  peconiajy  and  pfapical  means,  constructed 
•B  ftne<<nationsd"r6ac&  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean,  as 

.  honest  hearts  could  desire,  as  fiuthful  hands  hkve  ever 
wrought.  And,  unless  I  greatlv  misjudge,  the  good  people 
of  my  own  fitrte  would  mt  wnh  to  havife  the  cdmmon  fund 
appiipi^iM  in  t)w  fwrUiMwico  •f  Mcb  R  projaot 


If  a  portion  is  to  be  dealt  out  to  my  own  State,  New 
Hampshire  should  direct  and  control  its  expenditure.  It 
is  not  in  her  heart  to  dcmre  any  unnecessary,  any  useleaa 
expenditure  ofthe  common  property,  even  if  that  expen- 
diture should  be  made  within  her  own  territory.  No  such 
sentiment,  no  such  feeling  exists  among  the  people  of  that 
granite  State.  The  general  welfare  is  her  text  and  her 
commentary.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  country  cannot 
boast  of  better  roads,  roads  wrought  with  her  own  hands, 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  very  route  and  over  the 
very  ground  hereinbefore  described;  and  which  route 
must  have  entered  the  imagination  ofthe  gentleman,  when 
he  conceived  his  grand  national  project. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  the  contemplated  plan  of  my  friend 
from  Ma8sachusetts->-if  it  is  his  puipose  to  strike  the  waters 
of  Champlain  at  Whitehall,  and  wind  his  way  through 
Vermont  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut,  near  my  own  native 
village,  and  from  thence  to  the  market  of  New  England, 
I  would  merely  suggest  that  all  that  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  inexpediency  and  impolicy  ofthe  measure,  on  the 
northern  route,  wul  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  course 
last  alluded  to.  It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  through  this  section  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  every  facility  is  already  furnished,  at  the 
exclusive  charge  of  those  States,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  farmer's  produce,  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort 
of  the  traveller,  as  far  as  the  construction  and  completion 
of  good  roads  can  furmsh  such  facilities.  The  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  do  not  call  for  this  improvement 
through  those  sections  of  New  England.  And  her  influ- 
ence snould  not  be  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  us, 
from  the  idea  that  the  contemplated  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetto  will  be  adopted.  The  true 
policy  of  these  in  New  England  who  are  the  devoted 
niends  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  most  cleariy 
is,  a  just  and  eaual  distribution  of  the  common  fund,  upon 
the  principle  or  representation,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  ofthe  States.  This  would  give  to  her  equal  rights. 
Without  this.  New  Engiarid  never  can,  and  never  will, 
have  meted  out  to  her  a  mil  measure  of  justice.  The  exist- 
ing sti^te  of  her  roads,  and  tiie  existing  racilities  fbr  internal 
communication,  forbid  the  idea;  and  her  delegation,  look- 
ing solely  to  her  interests,  would  do  weD,  in  my  judgment, 
to  oppose  every  appropriation  for  improvements  m  any 
one  ^tate,  without  an  eqtutable  appropriation,  upon  the 
principle  just  stated,  to  tiie  other  members  of  tiie  Union. 

In  New  Haitipshire,  not  a  dollar  of  the  common  fund  has 
ever  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  her  public 
roads.  The  people  of  that  State  have,  by  their  own  vo. 
luntary  contributions,  established  and  made  every  road 
within  her  limits.  I  have  said  that  these  roads  are  wrought 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  people.  The  remark 
needs  explanation. 

The  members  of  the  town  corporations  in  New  Hanip- 
slure— the  purest  democraeies  in  the  known  world — assem- 
ble at  stated  periods,  with  equal  rights  and  equal  privi- 
leges. The  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty>one 
years,  whether  he  be  or  not  the  owner  of  property,  has 
the  same  political  power  as  the  richest  of  his  ndghbors. 
And,  at  these  primarjr  meetings^  composed  of  the  people, 
who  are  most  emphatically  the  true  sovereigns  of  tnis  part 
of  our  country,  money  is  voluntarily  voted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  repsaring  public  highways,  and  for  the 
further  and  woiihy  object  of  instructing  and  educating  the 
rising  generation.  For  these  and  fbr  all  other  purposes  ne- 
cessary for  the  well  being  of  socieity,  the  people  finely  vtite 
to  tax  themselves.  In  this  wfty,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  annually  ndsed'in  New  Hampalure,  for 
the  making  and  repairing  of  their  public  roads.  In  this 
way,  but  uttie  less  than  a  like  amount  is  annually  raised 
for  the  support  of  her  free  li6h«ois.  And  the  money  is 
not  only  raised,  hut  it  is  nMSt  faithfolly  ap^ed  and  ex- 
pended and,««yeiirfbn««rilig'f^»5**tte  people  reup  their 
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reward,  in  the  improved  condition  of  their  public  ways, 
and  m  the  improved  state  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
them.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  cultivators  are  generally 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  Her  practical  husbar^dmen  are  the 
yeonianry  of  her  State.  Her  citizens  are  not  less  distin- 
guished for  their  habits  of  industry  than  for  the  purity  of 
their  patriotism. 

In  the  manner  I  have  stated,  by  the  application  of  our 
own  means,  have  all  the  improvements  in  the  roads  and 
canals  in  New  Hampshire  been  made;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  I  would  be  silent,  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
&cts,  and  see  drawn,  indirectly,  from  the  pockets  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  annually,  the  enormous  tax  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  (which  I  will  attf'.mpt  soon  to  ex- 
plain,) for  the  purpose  of  constructing  new  roads  in  Peun- 
^Irania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  three  of  the  oldest  sisters 
in  the  confederacy. 

No,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  most  solemnly  to  protest 
iij^nst  a  measure  of  so  gross  injustice.  True  it  is,  tliat 
Virginia  has  been  first  and  foremost  in  opposing  this  en- 
croachment on  constitutional  right.  True  it  is,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  her  delegfation  will  stand  forth  now  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  before  us.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
bill  contemplates  the  construction  of  tins  national  road 
through  a  poiiion  of  her  territory.  Whether  with  or  with- 
out her  consent,  I  know  not.  But  my  argument  is,  if  this 
road  is  wanted  for  any  public  purpose — if  it  is  necessary — 
let  Virginia  follow  the  example  of  New  Hampshire.  Let 
this  road,  within  her  limits,  be  made  by  her  own  pecunia- 
ry and  phydcal  means.  And  whenever  such  a  necessity 
ihall  exist — whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  shall 
require  a  new  and  continuous  national  road  from  the  seat 
of  Government  to  New  Orleans — there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  course  which  Virginia  has  heretofore  taken,  that 
ihe  will  construct  this  roacl,  within  her  own  limits^  unaided 
by  the  General  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Arghxb]  who  ad- 
dressed the  committee  a  few  days  since,  remarked,  that  if 
any  appropriations  were  to  be  made  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  they  should  be  given  to  the  West.  I 
do  not  stand  here  to  make  any  sectional  distinctions;  t  do 
not  intend  to  controvert  that  point  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  on  tliis 
question  we  shall  act  in  unison;  but  I  would  wish  to  put 
the  gentleman  right.  As  far  as  it  respects  the  State  which 
I,  in  part,  represent,  the  remark  is  unjust.  I  have  here- 
inbefore stated,  wliat  is  strictly  true,  that  not  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money  has  ever  been  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  her  roads.  No  such  remark  can  with  truth  be  ap- 
plied to  the  western  States.  True,  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  light-house  has  been  built  near  the  outlet  of  the  harbor 
at  Portsmouth {  a  measure  which  was  of  all  importance  to 
the  safety  of  our  public  as  well  as  of  our  private  ships. 
True,  a  navy  yard  has  been  established  witliin  her  limits, 
and  u'isely  and  judiciously  established;  and  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  show  this,  I  think  I  should  find  little  difficulty  in 
aatisfymjg  tliis  committee,  that,  notwithstanchng  the  bewil- 
dering fogs  which  at  times  hover  over  our  sea  coast,  the 
navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  con8iderii)g  its  perfect  security, 
and  tlie  entire  safety  of  that  harbor,  should  be  sustained. 
Yet,  sir,  this  pittance,  if  reports  and  rumors  are  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  is  soon  to  be  denied  us.  These  works  are  ex- 
clusively national;  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  State 
in  which  they  are  located;  works  which  were  established 
with  a  proper  view  to  the  general  welfare.  And,  while 
the  western  States  have  been  permitted  to  carve  liberally 
from  the  public  domain,  for  their  benefit,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has,  unaided,  managed  her  own  affairs  in  her 
own  way.  While  appropriations,  exceeding  in  amount 
seven  millions  of  dollara,  have  been  made  for  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  the  western  States,  New  England  has  dene 
her  part-in  paying;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thou- 
sands to  Msdne,  she  has  not  received  a  dollar  for  local  ob- 


jects. I  know  full  weU  that  such  allusions  and  compari- 
sons should  not  be  made  on  this  floor;  but  I  could  not  let 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  pass  unno- 
ticed. .  1  should  feel  unwilling  to  have  that  gentleman  sup- 
pose that  New  Hampshire  has  had  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mon fund  meted  out  to  her  for  any  purpose  of  internal 
improvement. 

I  cannot  but  reg^ard  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and 
navigable  rivers^  Uie  erection  of  light-houses  and  of  break- 
waters, as  so  essentially  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  from  which  we  derive  the  greater  portion  of 
our  revenue,  as  objects  falling  clearly  within  the  legitimate 
action  of  Congress,  under  the  express  power  given  by  the 
constitution  to  regulate  commerce.  I  cannot  but  regard 
fortifications  and  mihtary  roads  as  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  common  defence,  and  with  the  general  welfare, 
as  objects  properly  claiming  our  consideration.  For  all 
such  objects,  1  have  felt  myself  bound,  as  I  would  contri- 
bute to  promote  the  common  defence  and  advance  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  to  give  mv  support.  And  in  favor  of  every 
such  measure,  during  the  present  session,  my  vote  has 
freely  been  given.  Beyona  this  I  cannot  go,  consistently 
with  my  own  views  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress, sind  consbtently  with  my  regard  to  that  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  strict  and  impartial  Justice  to  each  member  of  the 
confederacy  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  common  fund. 

Until  I  shall  believe  that  general  and  particular — ^n^ 
tional  and  sectional — limited  and  unlimited — ^reserved  and 
Amreserved,  arjB  synonymous  terms,  I  can  never  yield  my 
assent  to  a  construction  of  the  constitution,  by  which  in- 
strument authority  is  expressly  g^ven  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare;  that  this  power  is  legiti- 
mately exercised  by  Congress,  in  appropriating  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  property  for  local  purposes.     I  can 
never  yield  my  assent  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  road  from 
Buffalo  to  Washington  is  a  national  road;  that  a  road  fVom 
Washington  to  New  Orleans  is  a  national  road;  or  that  |k 
continuous  road  from  Boston,  by  the  northern  and  west- 
em  lakes,  by  the  seat  of  Government  to  New  Orleans,  is  a 
national  road.     It  cannot  deserve  such  a  name,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  the  common  defence  of  the  country;  or 
unless  it  be  clearly  productive  of  the  general  wcUare^- 
the  welfare,  not  of «  part,  but  of  the  whole  republic.     In 
my  judgment,  such  a  description  of  highways  alone  merits 
the  name  of  national  roads.     Nor  can  I  conceive  that  any 
partial  expenditure  of  the  common  fund,  for  local  objectSi 
can  have  aiw  tendency  to  rivet  more  strongly  the  various 
members  of  the  confederacy — to  cement  niore  firmly  the 
great  bond  of  national  union*    No,  sir,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a  totally  different  effect  will  be  the  consequence  of 
such  partial  and  limited  legislation.     It  is  admitted  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  never  yet  produced  a  better  form  of 
government  than  our  own;  and  that  no  government  could 
be  devised,  better  calculated  to  subserve  the  great  interests 
of  the  American  people.     And,  sir,  it  may  with  g^reat  pro- 
priety and  truth  be  said,  that  no  people  biave  ever  enjoyed 
more  real  happiness — ^more  rational  liberty,  than  the  peo-, 
pie  of  this  republic ;  and  may  it  not  be  urged,  that  this  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom,  in  which  the  Amei'ican  people  have  hith* 
erto  so  largely  participated,  has  been  the  result  of  confining 
our  legislative  operations  within  the  pale  of  our  written  con- 
stitution? that  we  have  had  with  us  our  political  fiithers  and 
friends,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  republic — to  tell  us 
the  story  of  olden  time — ^to  remind  us  what  was  granted  and 
what  was  reserved  by  the  people — to  warniis  of  the  danger 
of  giving  any  forced  construction  to  the  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  to  remind  us  to  keep  within  its  letter  ?    No  doubt, 
sir,  but  the  seasonable  admonitions  of  these  early  friends 
of  the  republic  have  had  a  most  salutary  effect — ^have  in- 
duced those  who  have  come  after  tiiem  to  ralhr  round  the 
constitution  of  the  country  as  the  grand  pillar  of'^their  liber- 
ties, tlie  only  sure  foundation  of  ttieir  political  peace. 
In  the  virtue  and  iJ^>telligence  of  the  American  people  I 
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have  full  confidence;  and  although  thick  clouds  may  seem 
to  gather  over  us  at  this  time — :Uthottgh  there  may  seem 
to  be  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  unfriendly  to  the  perma- 
nent exiBtence  of  our  free  institutions — although,  on  some 
great  national  interests,  honest  politicians  may  honestly 
ckfferin  opiiimn,  yet  the  republic  wdl  safely  ride  out  the 
storm.  Our  country,  our  wliolc  country,  is  a  sentiment 
which  caimot  fail  to  inflnence  the  public  conduct  of  every 
ujjright  legislator.  The  people  may  think  differently — 
put  in  jeopardy  tlieir  liberties,  and  they  will  act  together. 
if  the  majority  of  the  t^x  payers  of  this  republic  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  to"whe  subject  of  internal  improTcments — 
to  tliis  road-making  project — the  system  will  continue;  if 
otherwise,  it  cannot  projjrcss.  And  I  do,  therefore,  en- 
ti'eat  gentlemenwho  profess  to  be  the  ardent  supporters 
of  this  system^  not  to  halt,  but  to  go  forward,  and  put  ti;e 
subject  home  to  every  man  in  tlic  community.  Let  the 
people  not  he  deceived — let  them  sec — let  tlicm  feel  the 
effect  of  this  policy  at  once.  I  presiune  that  no  member 
of  this  committee  will  pretend  that  he  can,  constitutional- 
ly, take  a  given  portion  of  the  common  fimd,  and  appro- 
{n'iate  it  for  purposes  of  local  internal  improvements,  unless 
le  could  impose  a  direct  tax  to  the  same  amount  upon  tlie 
people  for  the  same  object.  No,  even  in  th*.s  day  of  strange; 
things  no  such  absurdity  would  be  pretended.  I  would, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlic  true  state  of 
the  public  mind  on  tins  subject,  which  is  in  all  probability 
hereafter  to  claim  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Con- 
gress, recommend  to  the  wai-m  friends  of  this  measure  to 
let  the  treasury  alone,  to  keep  their  hands  clean,  and  im- 
pose a  direct  tax  upon  the  people  for  the  amount  wanted, 
liaise  a  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  (for  a  les^  sum  will 
not  suffice)  by  direct  taxation.  Send  your  tax  gatherers 
to  every  hamlet — ^to  every  man  in  your  country;  tell  him 
you  want  his  mon^  for  tHe  purpose  of  constructing  a  na- 
tional road  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans,  or,  should  tlie 
amendment  of  the  g^entleman  from  Massachusetts  be  adopt- 
ed, from  Boston,^  by  the  noKhem  and  western  lakes,  to 
the  city  of  Washuigton,  and  from  thence  to  New  Orleans; 
and  thfr  return  of  these  ofBcei-s  will  tell  ^oti  a  tale  tliat 
cannot  be  misunderslood.  They  will  give  you  the  honest 
state  of  public  opinion;  and  I  greatly  miscarculate  tlie  signs 
of  the  times,  if  tlie  present  mends  of  this  S3'8tcm  would 
not  then  be  found  among  its  enemies.  I  greatly  misjudge 
if  the  sovereigns  of  this  country  would  not  speak  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  tlie  throne  itself  tremble.  At  any 
event,  in  this  way  the  honest,  unbiassed  sentiment  of  the 
public  mind  would  be  made  known  in  relation  to  the 
important  subjects  of  making  local  internal  improvements, 
at  the  cost  and  under  the  curection  of  tliis  iiovernmeiit. 
This  would  be  the  fair  course.  This  would  be  the  honest 
course.  But  the  course  now  pursued,  first  filling  your 
treasury  by  indirect  taxation,  and  then  taking  thercii*om 
what  is  wanted  to  answer  particular  purposes,  is  the  most 
deceptive  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  consumers,  who  are  the  tax  payers  of  this  country, 
annually  contribute  to  the  filling  of  the  public  treasury, 
without  seeming  to  care  in  what  way  the  money  is  expend- 
ed, lliey  know  that  a  large  pubhc  debt  is  outstanding — 
they  know  that  the  Government  must  be  sustained — they 
know  that  fortifications  must  be  erected,  and  must  be  arm- 
ed— ^they  know  that  our  navy  must  be  supported,  and  that 
oiu*  army  will  not  be  deserted.  They  know  these  things; 
and  iJiey  know  tliat  the  resources  of  the  nation  may  be  le- 
gitimately applied  to  tliese  objects.  And  they  believe 
that  Uieir  public  servants  will  not  apjiropriate  from  the 
common  fund  for  any  thing  not  connected  with  the  com- 
mon defence  or  promotive  of  the  general  welfare.  On 
tliis  point  a  g^i-eat  portion  of  the  American  people  have  not 
si^fhcicntly  reflected,  because  tlieir  attention  has  not  beeji 
drawn  to  it  by  any  regard  to  their  interest — put  directly 

r}  tJieip — put  home  upon  tliem — let  them  feel,  let  them 
no^v  that  their  money  is  wan-.ed,  and  far  what  purpose. 


and  they  will  reflect-^they  will  consider,  and  tliey  will  de- 
termine in  this  grand  question.  With  that  determination 
future  Congresses  would  be  content;  and,  acquiescing  in 
that  determination,  nothing  more  would  be  said  or  (Tone 
about  expendingthc  property  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

It  is  of  t»o  importance  to  determine  whether  more  or  less 
of  the  revenue  is  collected  in  one  or  in  another  section  of 
the  country.  Although  frequent  allusions  have  been  made 
to  the  amount  paid  into  your  public  treasury  by  particular 
States,  .yet,  is  it  not  to  be  inferred  from  that  circumstance 
that  tlie  inhabitants  of  those  particular  States  are  in  that 
proportion  the  actual  contributors  to  your  revenue?  No! 
At  ports  of  entry  your  revenue  is  collected,  but  the  peo- 
ple— the  consumers  are  the  payers;  and  althougli,  m  the 
region  of  counti-y  where  I  happen  to  live,  the  people  may 
not  be  known  at  the  treasury,  yet  the  wares  and  merchan- 
dise by  them  consumed  draws  heavily  upon  their  purses, 
to  supply  the  common  fund;  and  whether  the  goods  are 
entered  at  Providence,  or  Boston,  or  Portsmoutli,  they  are 
nevertheless  part  of  the  consumers  of  the  country,  and 
pay  their  fuU  and  just  share  for  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  good  citizens  of  my  own  State  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  behind  the  citizens  of  the  other  States,  in  con- 
tributing their  full  portion  of  physical  and  pecuniary 
means  for  the  common  defence  of  the  republic,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  iU  general  welfare.  But  I  hold  it  to  be 
unequal  and  unjust  tluit  they  should  be  taxed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  particuiiir  sections  of  the  Union.  Such  a  course 
strikes  my  mind  as  anti-republican — ^as  against  the  spirit 
of  our  ftQ^  institutions — as  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
of  our  federative  Government  And  entertaining  such 
sentiments,  we  will  not  aid  in  such  projects;  as  much  as 
we  love  our  sister  States,  and  rejoice  in  "their  prosperity, 
we  cannot  but  regard  this  measure  as  an  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  the  common  fund  for  local  objects, 
by  mere  numerical  force,  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  will  of  some  of  the  old  members  of  the  confederacy, 
who  were  partners  to  the  original  contract.  And  believ- 
ing that  I  know  tlie  sentiments  of  New  Hampshii^  on  this 
subject,  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  my  constituents  should  I 
withhold  my  vote  against  this  project;  should  I  suffer  it  to 
pass  without  raising  my  voice  again&t  Jt.  I  must  oppose 
the  measure  as  fraught  with  the  grossest  injustice. 

It  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  present  an  argument 
on  tlie  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  construct 
roads — ^that  subject  has  been  often  and  ably  discussed;  but 
I  have  been,  and  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  further  prose- 
cution  of  tliis  subject,  to  submit  some  uicidental  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  granted 
to  Congress  by  tlie  es>press  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  making  local  improvements  at 
tlie  expense  of  tliis  Government 

I  have  said  that  I  must  oppose  this  particular  bill  now 
under  consideration;  and  the  principal  reasons  which  liavc 
induced  tliis  opposition,  independent  of  constitutional  ob- 
jections, I  will  succinctly  state. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  road  wouldbe  of  such  national 
importance — of  such  indispensable  necessity,  as  to  justify 
Congress  in  constructuig  and  perfecting  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government 

I  do  believe  that  all  tlicsc  facilities  of  communication 
between  one  section  and  another  section  of  our  country 
sliould  be  provided  at  tlie  expense  of  the  several  States, 
witliin  whose  limits  such  improvements  are  reqiured. 

1  do  believe  that  all  approprijilions  made  for  such  pur- 
poses, at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  General  Government, 
must  of  necessity  be  unequal  and  uniust;  bearing  lightly 
on  some  sections  of  the  Union,  and  heavily  on  otliers — 
bestowing  your  munificence  on  some  sections  of  the  Union 
— withhcJding  it  from  others — and  on  this  account,  such 
projects  should  not  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  national  expenditures  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  tend  to  a  dangerous  increase 
and  influence  of  Executive  patronag^e. 

I  do  believe  that  a  sense  of  justice,  whjch  should  inva- 
riably control  the  operations  of  our  Government,  requires, 
I  upon  some  fixed  and  established  principle,  a  just  distribu- 
tion of  Uie  surplus  revenue  among  the  several  States, 
provided  that  fund  mu3t  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  being  expended 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  I  say  that  a  sense 
of  justice,  in  such  a  case,  demands  that  an  equitable  divi- 
sion should  be  made  among  all  the  members  of  the  confe- 
deracy. Any  thing  short  of  this  would  savor  of  injustice 
and  oppression. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  I  shall  rote  ag^nst 
this  bill. 

1  cannot  regard  this  measure,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  urged,  as  necessary  either  for  commercial  or  military 
I  purposes,  or  for  the  more  safe  or  more  expeditious  trans- 
portation of  the  public  mail.  The  inexpediency  of  tliis 
particular  project,  on  these  several  points,  has  been  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  shown,  by  the  able  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Barbour]  who  first  ad- 
dressed the  committee;  and  at  this  late  hour  of  tlie  debate, 
I  do  not  purpose  to  trespass  on  their  patience  by  any 
minute  examination  of  these  topics,  but  shall  merely  give 
some  very  genei*al  views  in  relation  to  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  road  would  be  of  great  national 
importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view;  that,  regarding 
it  as  the  means  of  affording  great  commercial  facilities,  it 
ought  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  republic. 
I  ask,  where  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  fact^ 
Where  are  the  reasons,  tJie  considerations,  which  would 
warrant  this  committee  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  ?  Wc 
look  in  vain  for  them.  They  exist  merely  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  gentlemen!  They  have  no  real  foundation.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  our  commercial  intercourse 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  can  be,  or  would  be,  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  this  road. 

Any  individual,  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 

country,  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  should  this 

road,  in  course  of  time,  become  like  tlie  Ap|>ian  way — 

should  it  become  perfected  by  the  location  of  iron  rails — 

that  an^  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes — ^that  any  of  the 

trade  m  the   proximity  of  these  lakes — that  any  of  the 

business  of  Bufialo,  or  of  that  region  of  country,  would 

be  diverted  from  thcip  natural  channels.     No;  m.ake  this 

national  road  as  fine  and  as  perfect  as  the  art,  the  ingenu- 

'        itj-,  and  tlie  iiulustiy  of  man  can  make  it — still,  not  a  sin- 

j        ^Ic  ton  less  of  the  produce  of  the  country  would  float 

,        down  the  western  canal;  not  a  single  ton  less  of  merchan- 

(L>e  would  be  transported  upon  it  from  the  market  to  the 

inter*!  or. 

The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  find  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  labor  of  his  hands.  The  gieat  object 
of  tlie  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  to  obtain,  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense,  a  market  for  all  they  make  to  sell;  and  it  can- 
not seriously  be  urged  that  the  products  of  the  agricultu- 
rist or  tlie  manufacturers  would  be  transported  from 
the  region  of  BufifUIo,  over  tliis  road,  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  city  of  Washhigton,  and  from  thence 
to  Nev/ .  Orleans.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  A  belter 
1  v.*ay  is  already  provided — one,  not  by  the  funds  of  thJi  Go- 
vcmmcnt,  but  by  Uie  enterprise  and  the  efforts  of  a  single 
State.  A  better  market  is  at  hand;  and  our  farmers  would 
he  a  little  too  attentive  to  their  interests  to  abandon  that 
v.ay  and  that  market  for  this  great  national  road,  or  for  all 
the  prospects  of  gain  which  Washington  or  New  Orleans 
co;;Kl  afibrd. 

The  expense  of  constructing  tills  road  cannot  be  justi- 
fied for  any  commercial  purpose.  It  is  further  u*rg?d 
that  this  roatl  would  be  of  great  national  importance ,  rc- 
gai-dlng  it  ai  the  mc:ms  of  facil'tafing  the  transpoitution  of 


the  munitions  of  war.  That  this  nation  would  have  this  for  a 
great  militar}'  road,  I  am  equally  incredulous  on  this  point  as 
on  the  one  which  I  have  just  noticed.  It  cannot  be  wanted 
for  this  plain  reason— that  such  are  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  now  exist  between  the  difi ere nt  sections 
of  this  republic,  that  even  Should  this  country  be  visited 
with  the  calamity  of  another  war,  in  that  event  this  road 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  would  be  but  little  used 
as  a  militar}'  V)ad.  Better  ways  are  now  in  existence  or 
in  progreSis  for  carrying  heavy  ordnance  and  all  munitions 
of  war  from  Buffalo  and  the  region  of  the  lakes,  by  our 
canals  and  our  rivers,  even  to  New  Orleans.  And  such 
is  the  nature  of  these  facilities  for  internal  communications, 
that  our  munitions  of  war  can,  at  all  times,  be  conveyed 
with  much  less  expense  and  loss  than  would  be  unavoida- 
ble in  the  use  of  this  national  road  for  any  such  purposes. 
And  such  transportations  can,  at  all  times,  be  made  with 
tlie  most  perfect  safety  to  the  country,  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  attack  fror(i  any  enemy  wliatever. 

It  is  further  urged  that  tlus  road  is  intended  for  t-ie 
transportation  of  the  public  mail,  and  in  that  view  should 
be  regarded  as  of  sufficiertt  national  importance  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  constructing  and  completing  tliis  con- 
templated improvement.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  should 
be  among  the  leading  objects  of  those  who  have  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  legislation  of  the  coimtry  committed  to 
their  hands,  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  trans- 
portation and  conveyance  of  the  public  mail.  It  is  due 
to  ourcitizens,  it  is  due  to  the  people  that  their  represent- 
atives should  do  all  that  can  with  propriety  be  done,  to 
give  them  the  means  of  pcceivinp  information  of  the  pass- 
ii^  events  of  the  times,  with  safety  and  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Neveithcless,  in  the  establishment  of  a  post 
road,  or  in  the  construction  of  any  way  over  whicli  the 
public  mail  is  to  be  conveyed,  every  unnecessary  or  im- 
prudent expenditure  of  the  common  trcnsurc  should  be 
avoided.  Some  sacrifices  must  be  made  for  tlie  public 
weal — individuals  must  submit  to  some  inconveniences  fop 
the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare.  Now,  this  road 
is  not  called  for,  to  facilitate  or  to  expedite  the  public  mail 
from  Buffalo  to  Washington.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
a  new  way  for  any  such  object  is  not  required,  and  would 
not  tend  to  the  promotion  either  of  individual  Interest  op 
of  the  general  good. 

And  how  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  road 
betv/een  the  c'.ty  of  Washington  and  New  Orlcaus?  What- 
ever reiisons  m*ay  exist  for  construct! n;:^  a  pest  road,  on  a 
part  of  the  route,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  more  safe 
and  expeditious  conveyance  of  the  public  Trail,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that,  at  th'.s  period  of 
our  history,  there  exists  any  necessity  for  tliis  Govern- 
ment to  lend  her  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  public 
road,  for  .iny  purpose  whatever,  th.rougli  the  territorial 
limits  of  these  parts  of  the  Union.  Is  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  funds  of  the  nation  are  to  be  taxed  to  make  a 
national  road  through  Virginia,  for  the  pretended  piirpose 
of  the  necessary  transportation  of  the  public  mail?  No, 
it  cannot  be;  and  I  was  not  surprised,  1  v/as  gratified,  to 
hear  one  of  the  lineal  cons  of  the  ar*cicnt  dominion,  on 
this  floor,  in  so  eloquent  and  so  forcible  a  manner,  repu- 
diate tliat  idea. 

Tiic  facts  wlilcli  arc  within  the  reacli  of  every  member 
of  this  House,  must  satisfactorily  prove  tliat  tliis  road  is  not 
inxlisjiCPiSably  necessary,  either  for  the  safe  transportation, 
or  foi*  the  inoro  expeditious  conveyance  tf  the  public 
mail.  I  cannot,  therefore,  feel  justified,  upon  any  view 
of  the  subject,  in  lending  any  aid  in  accomplisliing  tisls 
imj^rovenient  at  the  expense  and  under  tl\c  direction  of 
tliis  Government,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  a  national 
cliarnctci',  and  of  national  importance.  And  I  am  unable 
to  d'.scover  wl^y  tins  belter  deHcrves  tlic  name  of  national 
road,  than  any  pu!)r:c  ro.".d  which  begins  and  vhich  ends 
in  my  own  Stale.     It  merits  not  the  name";  and  \vc,  thfc  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  this  nation  in  establishing  this  road,  either  for  the 
pretended  purpose  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between 
different  sections  of  the  Union — for  carrying  on  internal 
commerce,  as  it  is  called — ^for  the  purpose  of  a  military 
road,  or  for  the  purpose  of  a  more^  ssife  and  expeditious 
conveyance  of  the  public  mail.  The  objects  to  be  attain- 
ed would  not  justify  the  expense;  ani  as  the  fsuthful 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  does  strongly 
impress  my  mind  that  we  should  oppose  the  measure,  at 
all  events  as  inexpedient  and  as  impolitic. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  Imve  said,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  if  the  present  tariff  of  duties  should  be  con- 
tinued; if  we  are  determined  annually  to  drain  from  the 
pockets  of  the.  people  twelve  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  can  be  necessary  for  tlie  gradual  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  tliis  Government;  if  such  a  surplus 
shall  annually  be  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  if  this  amount  is  annually  to  be  distribut- 
ed, under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature; if  this  sum,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  appro- 
priated on  objects  of  internal  improvement,  I  ask,  now 
shall  it  be  divided?  how  shall  it  be  distributed?  In  one 
section  of  the  Union?  Forbid  it,  ye  ministers  of  justice! 
I  answer,  as  tlie  whole  Union  contributed  to  the  common 
fund,  let  the  whole  Union  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  distribution.  As  |I  have  before  smd,  apportion  this 
fund,  upon  some  settled  and  equitable  principles,  amone 
the  several  States,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  do  a  stiB 
greater  act  of  justice,  by  leaving  it  untouched  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people. 

If  the  United  States  should  receive  no  more  from  im- 
posts Uian  would  be  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  public  debt,  would  Congress  presume  to 
impose  a  direct  tax,  for  the  express  purpose  or  collecting 
a  fund  to  be  appropriated  in  tlie  construction  of  roacls 
and  canals,  or  any  other  objects  of  internal  improvement 
not  clearly  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution? 
They  would  jiot  dare  to  do  tliis.  Such  an  experiment 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  fatal  to  the  best  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  this  system. 

How  would  the  proposition  have  been  received,  (by 
the  tax-paying  people  or  this  country,)  to  have  incorporat- 
ed a  provision  in  the  constitution,  vesting  a  power  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  regulate  imposts,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment; not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  particular 
interests;  but  for  the  mere  object  of  collecting  a  fund  to 
be  appropriated,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  on  local  objects  of  internal  improvement? 
Sir,  such  a  proposition  would  have  exlcted  a  general  feel- 
ing of  hostilitv,  from  one  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  constitution  never  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  tax-paying  people  of  this  republic,  if  such 
a  provision  had  been  expressly  introduced  into  it  by  our 
political  fathers.  Tliey  too  well  understood  the  character 
of  the  American  people,  to  have  recommended  to  them 
to  hivest  in  Congress  any  such  power. 

Would  New  Hampshire  have  gone  forward,  and  by  her 
vote  unqualifiedly  accepted  the  constitution  as  binding 
upon  herself?  Would  any  of  the  small  States  of  the 
Union  have  done  this,  if  the  great  States,  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  could  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  revenue  for  making  roads  and  canals, 
or  for  any  objects  of  internal  improvement?  No,  sooner 
would  they  have  remained  in  their  colonial  relation  to  the 
mother  country,  than  to  have  jeopardized  their  particular 
rights,  by  yielding  any  such  general  power;  and  not  until 
the  latter  period  of  our  history,  have  any  such  powers  been 
attempted  to  be  exercised.  When  the  constitution  came 
frtfsh  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  its  provisions  were 


perfectly  well  understood;  the  powers  g^nted  and  the 
powers  reserved  by  the  people  were  not  then  matters  of  • 
speculation.  The  great  struggle,  which  had  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  our  country's  independence,  was 
too  recent;  the  people  were  then  too  jealous  of  power, 
to  have  accepted  any  charter  of  their  liberties,  containing 
any  provision  which  might,  by  possibility,  prove  danger- 
ous to  their  rights  as  freemen.  Never  would  they  have 
jeopardized  their  equal  privileges,  by  giving  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  the  power,  at  anv  time,  to  appropriate 
the  common  fund  as  their  mere  wiu  and  pleasure  should 
direct.  If  such  a  power  had  been  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted under  our  constitution,  it  would  have  been  early 
exercised;  and  I  presume  to  state,  that  we  should  not  at 
tliis  time  have  had  to  pass  over  a  road  so  badlv  made  at 
we  now  find  between  Sie  city  of  Richmond  and  the  Poto- 
mac. If  such  a  power  had  been  supposed  to  have  existed* 
the  g^at  influence  of  Virginia  in  the  councils  of  this  na- 
tion would  have  been  successfully  exerted  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  her  public  roads,  At  the  expense  and  finder 
the  direction  of  this  Government.  If  such  a  power  had  been 
supposed,  in  our  early  history,  to  have  appei*tained  to  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States,  not  a  road  or  canal  would 
have  been  made  wiUiout  the  application  of  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  republic.  But  no  such  sentiment  was  then 
entertained;  no  such  idea  was  harbored  by  our  political 
fathers.  They  then  believed,  and  they  then  practised,  tliat 
Congress  only  had  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States."  They  believed,  and  practised,  that 
they  had  not  the  power  of  Ikying  and  collecting  imposts 
for  any  other  purpose. 

It  was  reserveu  for  this  day  of  strange  tilings  to  give  a 
different  construction  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. In  some  of  the  members  of  this  Union,  admitted 
since  the  establishment  of  our  present  Government,  a  con- 
struction seems  to  be  given  to  tlie  constitution,  compatible 
with  an  enlarged  and  liberal  exercise  of  congressional 
power.  And  if  the  sentiments  of  the  States  are  fairly 
represented  by  the  opinion  and  votes  of  their  delegfates, 
there  are  some  of  the  oldest  States  who  now  believe  tliat 
a  power  exists  in  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  imposts  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement — such  a  liberal  and  en- 
larged construction  to  our  constitution  must  have  been  the 
growth  of  modem  time. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  such  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  speak  without 
authority.  In  1822,  our  legislature  had  their  attention 
drawn  expressly  to  this  subject,  by  our  then  chief  m.^gis- 
trate;  and  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
while  I  read  from  his  message  tlie  following  passages: 

«*The  words  *  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,*  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  objects  for 
which  the  power  to  raise  taxes  is  given,  and  the  power  to 
lay  taxes  is  the  only  specific  power  g^ven  by  this  article 
of  the  constitution.  Under  this  erroneous  construction,  a 
majority  of  Congress  seem  to  suppose  that  they  are  invest- 
ed with  power  to  appropriate  the  national  resources  to 
objects  of  mere  internal  improvement,  such  as  making^ 
canals  and  roads  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  which  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  either  tlie  common  defence, 
or  the  general  welfare,  other  than  that  which  all  internal 
improvements,  even  the  building  of  bridges  or  mills,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  possess.  It  is  too  obvious 
to  be  disputed,  that,  if  this  clause  of  tlie  constitution  gives 
to  Congress  the  authority  to  make  such  roads  and  canals, 
even  a  less  extended  construction  of  it  must  include 
every  specific  power  vested  by  that  instrument,  and  thus 
render  them  wholly  impertinent  and  unmeaning — an  incon- 
sistency and  absuroity  which  could  not  be  admitted,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  imperative  necessity.  Were  the 
phrase  in  question  to  be  regarded  even  as  a  delegation  or 
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power  to  pToride  for  the  genend  welfare,  yet,  on  every 
known  and  acknowledged  principle  of  interpretation,  it 
would  be  liable  to  Receive  a  strict  constrnction,  and  con- 
sequently could  authorize  only  SQch  measures  of  Con- 
gress as  were  in  their  nature  general,  extending  direct 
benefits  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  not  such  as  were 
directly  beneficial  only  to  a  part,  and  to  the  remainder 
merely  incidentally,  by  possibility,  or  on  some  remote  and 
uncertain  contingency.  The  consequences  which  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  giving  so  broad  and 
indefinite  a  construction  to  this  clause  of  the  constitution, 
■s  would  authorize  Congress  to  appropriate  the  national 
resources  to  mere  objects  of  internal  improvement,  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  a  consideration  of  this  question. 
The  national  resources,  so  apphed,  would  generally  be 
directed  to  great  and  imposing  objects  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  susceptible  of  them  on  that  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  scale  which  would  gratify  those 
national  feelings  which  always  have  a  powerful  influence, 
whilst  those  which  were  less  adapted  to  gratify  these  feel- 
ings, although  of  e<}ual  or  even  greater  importance,  and 
those  affecting  the.  mterestsof  the  smaller  and  more  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country,  would  be  either  wholly  neg- 
kcted,  or  receive  less  than  a'proportionate  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

"Jealousies  and  discord  would  inevitably  spring  from 
real  or  supposed  partiality  in  the  appropriaUons  for  these 
objects,  and  endanger  that  general  harmony  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  national  happiness.  It  would 
greatly  eictend  that  indirect  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government,  derived  from  its  patronay«»  wliich  ouglit  al- 
ways to  be  feao^d  as  a  principal  Mmrce  of  that  intri^e 
and  corruption  which  has  so  generally  destroyed  or  im- 
paired eyery  thing  valuable  in  human  Governments.  No 
motives  are  discovered  that  should  induce  such  a  wish  that 
the  constitution  might  be  found  susceptible  of  a  construc- 
tion winch  should  authorize  Congress  to  expend  tiie  na- 
tional resources  in  mere  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  belief  that  these  objects  would 
be  more  judiciously  and  economically  attained  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  than  of  the  State  Governments. 
But  no  facts  or  evidence  are  known  to  exist,  which  can  be 
thought  to  warrant  the  expectation.  In  National  Govern- 
ments gcnetally,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  our  own  may  prove  an 
exception,)  waste  and  profusion,  corruption  and  favorit- 
ism, connect  themselves  with  e^ery  national  undertaking 
and  expenditure." 

The  legislative  assembly  of  New  Hampshire— the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  did  not,  on  that  occa- 
aon,  withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion  on  tins  sub- 
ject. They  responded  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Executive, 
and  dedai^,  by  their  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
with  ^eat  unaniniity,  "that  the  constitution  has  not  vested 
in  Congress"  the  power  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  that  no^uch  power  should  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  believed  that  the  existence  of  such  a  power 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
smsdl  States.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  New 
Uampshire — a  sentiment  I  feel  bound,  no  less  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  my  constitqents,  than  from  tiie  force  of  indi- 
vidual feeling,  to  assert  and  maintain. 

We  have  works  of  internal  hnprovements  in  that  State, 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  accomplished*  But 
reFteve  us  from  the  national  debt,  and  then  forbear  to  levy 
tipon  us  unnecessary  taxation.  Free  my  own  constituents 
from  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  fifVy  thousand  dollars, 
which  they  now  pay  in  the  oppressive  duty  on  salt;  relieve 
them  from  a  Uke  amount  which  is  now  drawn  from  their 
pockets  by  the  present  duties  on  teas;  relieve  them  from 
the  onerous  duties  on  iron  and  on  coffee;  all  which  articles 
are  of  general  use,  and  which  duties  remain  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  an  annual  tax  upon  their  industry,  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  doUars;  free  us  from  these  burdeus« 


too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  we  will  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation. We  will  go  on  as  we  have  done;  appropriate  and 
work  out,  as  we  have  done,  the  annual  tax  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  in  making  and  repairinjf  our  high- 
ways, and  in  effecting  the  desirable  objects  of  internal  im^ 
provement  under  oUr  own  supervision. 

But  if  the  present  policy  must  be  persevered  in,  if  the 
people  must  continue  to  be  indirectly  taxed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fillingthe  public  treasury,  to  be  appropriated^  under 
the  direction  of  this  Government,  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals,  the  hinguage  of  New  Hampshire  is — be 
just.  She  does  most  solemnly  protest  against  an  act  of 
such  flagrant  injustice  as  compels  her,  while  she  makes 
her  own  roads,  at  her  own  cost,  to  appropriate  annually 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (twice  the  amount  of  her 
State  tax)  to  help  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  make 
hers. 

This  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  is  attempted  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  serves  to  cement  more 
firmly  the  various  parts  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  a  most 
fallacious  and  deceptive  argument  The  very  circumstance 
of  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  common  fund,  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  effecting  objects  of  intermd 
improvement,  would  create  distrust  and  jealousy  among 
the  less  favored  members  of  the  Union;  and  if  it  has  any 
bearing,  fts  tendency  must  be  of  a  character  different  from 
that  which  the  friends  of  the  system  have  urged. 

But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  State  of  New  Uampshire 
does  not  require  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  to  bind 
her  to  the  Union.  She  fidly  idealizes  the  value  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  she  would  be  the  last  State  in  the  confede- 
racy to  give  up  the  ship.  She  rallies  around  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  charte*  of  her  liberties,  the  foundation  of  her 
hopes,  and  she  needs  not  that  rope  of  sand  to  rivet  her 
affections.  There  is  no  disloyalty  within  her  borders.  Her 
citizens  oontribute  much  of  her  treasure,  and  have  spent 
much  of  her  blood,  in  procuring  and  maintaining  public 
freedom.  And  while  the  names  of  her  Stark,  of  her 
Sullivan,  and  her  Scummel,  shall  be  remembered,  so  long 
as  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  her  revolutionary  patriots 
shall  be  preserved  in  mind,  the  loyal  faith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  never  be  questioned.  Some  solitary  individual 
may  linger  among  the  wilds  of  the  interior,  who  has  dared 
to  breathe  forth  the  sentiment  of  disloyalty.  But  if,  in  fiMst, 
such  a 'sentiment  ever  had  a  real  existence,  it  never  cotikl 
have  extended  beyond  him  who  conceived  and  who  brought 
it  forth. 

I  have  observed  that  I  do  not  oppose  the  improvement 
of  your  harbors,  your  ports  of  cnti-y^  for  I  cannot  but  rc- 
gard  such  measures  as  directly  connected  witii  the  public 
welfare;  and  I  have,  since  the  commencement  of  this  ses-. 
^on,  voted  for  a  jnst  distribution  of  tiie  avails  of  your 
public  lands  among  the  several  States. 

I  consider  the  public  domain  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union,  ceded  fertile  common  benefit,  or  purchased 
by  the  common  fbnd;  and  I  voted  for  this,  because  we  were 
told  by  the  President,  in  Ws  message,  that  we  should  not 
want  the  present  amount  of  revenuei  either  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or' for  ordinary  expenses.  And  when  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Coxitbr]  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  was 
introduced,  it  was  then  immediately  strangled — a  duty 
which  bears  most  hardly  on  my  own  people.  I  became 
satisfied  that  the  present  tariff  must  be  continued  at  all  events. 
Then  I  was  for  doing  for  the  benefit  of  my  people  all  tiiat  was 
within  my  power.  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  have 
had  a  iudicious  adjustment  of  our  tarift*  of  duties.  I 
should  have  much  preferred  to  have  let  tiie  money  remiun 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  I  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  my  constituents  sayed  f^om  the  annual  tax 
on  their  industry  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least, 
in  the  way  of  duties  on  salt,  on  tea,  on  coffee,  and  on  iron 
—articles  of  prime  neocsiity,  and  which  enter  r«ry  gene- 
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pally  into  their  consumption.  But  I  waa  convinced  that 
thlsDKOuld  not  be  done;  and  altlioiigh  existing^  duties  on 
these  articles  were  not  wantetl  for  pur|)08es  of  manufac- 
turing protection,  yet  Congress  was  apparently  detennincd 
to  retain  them;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  show  that  1  had  not  formed  erroneous  con- 
jectures. Under  these  circumstances,  aiul  with  tho»e  con- 
si  ilemtions,  I  voted'  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  avails 
of  the  public  lands.  1  shall  do  it  again — not  out  of  any 
hostiUty  to  the  West,  but  becau-se,  in  my  judgment,  tlieir 
interest  would  not  be  injured,  aiul  a  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  my  own  citizens. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  don«  wliat  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  offer. 

T)iis  confederacy  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  com- 
pared to  a  partnership  concern.  The  several  States,  as 
partners,  contribute,  according  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, their  resjiective  proportions,  to  make  up  the  com- 
mon fund.  Tnt*y  are,  under  the  articles  of  agreement, 
interested  in  tljis  common  property.  AU  liave  contributed 
—-all  are  alike,  upon  certain  principles,  entitled  to  the 
beneficial  operations  of  the  concern.  But  it  woidd  be  no 
greater  act  of  injustice  for  one  partner,  in  any  other  con- 
cern, to  withtU'aw  not  only  his  own  investment,  but  actually 
appropriate  the  half  of  bis  assocbte's  to  Ivs  own  exclusive 
use,  against  his  will,  than  it  would  be  for  this  GovcrnoEient 
to  appropriate,  from  tlie  common  fund,  the  property  of 
all,  or  to  use  any  portion  of  that  fund  for  the  excliuive 
advantage  of  any  one  of  the  original  partners  of  any  one 
of  the  States.  AVe  should  pause,  and  well  consider  before 
wc  thus  act. 

"  The  evil  men  do  lives  after  UMrm." 

Mr.  PEAUCC  said,  he  had  Anally  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  upon  this  road,  not,  however,  witliout  a  struggle. 
How  long  lie  should  remain  upon  it,  he  could  not  now  say; 
but  it  wa3  not  his  wish  to  travel  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  thirteen  htmdred  miles,  and,  as  some 
gentlemen  had  told  us,  more  tlian  tliat:  lest  [said  Mr.  P.] 
(pointing  to  some  iK)tes  before  him)  I  should  faint  by  the 
wfiy  side,  I  have  taken  with  me  some  viands,  from  which  1 
can  receive  relief  if  any  sliould  be  wanted.  I  cannot, 
however,  read  a  speech,  for  I  never  was  able  to  write  one 
before  [  obtained  the  floor,  on  any  question  or  subject  un- 
der discussion,  and  never  able  to  wnte  one  out  after  1  had 
finished  my  remarks.  In  either  case,  I  could  employ  tlie 
gentleman  now  \\\  my  eye,  (Mr.  Stansbury,)  rauch  better 
than  I  could  employ  myself. 

The  gentleman  who  lias  just  taken  his  seat  will  excuse 
me  if  1  do  not  follow  his  example.  I  appear  before  the 
committee  under  circumstances  somewhat  dlifercnt  from 
those  of  many  otJiers.  It  has  been  said  tliat  New  England, 
New  York,  and  several  other  Staters,  have  no  direct  inte- 
rest in  this  road,  and  that,  tlu'reforc,  there  is  wo  reason  why 
they  should  contribute  tiieir  support  to  tlie  bill,  or  their 
money  to  carry  it  ijito  effect.  The  opposition  has  been 
urged,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  woret  fechugs  ot  our  nature — to 
the  sclfwli  feelings  of  individual  interest— as  if  ncithing 
ought  to  be  done  by  any  gentleman  on  this  door,  unless 
it  contributes  immediately  ar.d  directly  to  the  intelxst  ot 
his  individual  district,  or  the  State  from  which  he  comes. 
I  am  influenced  by  no  such  ft-elingA>  and  am  prepared  to 
say,  what  gentlemen  have  told  me  was  U'uc,  that  Khodt: 
Island  has  no  interest  in  this  road.  What  then?  If  the 
nation  has  aii  interest,  is  it  right  to  withhold  my  vote, 
and  lefuso  this  iiieasurc  my  support?  Others  can  speak 
for  thcmiclves,  but  it  is  sntticient  for  me  if  tUii  road  will 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  couritry  at  large;  that  con- 
viction is  suflicicnt  to  command  my  vute^  and,  in  obeying 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  sustained  by  those  I«im  proud 
to  represent.  I  know  that  designs  of  this  kind  present 
very  tUflcrent  subjects  for  legislation.  Wc  have  all  seen 
tiii3  dil^quky. .    Some  gcntlcmcus  with  all  their  constitu- 


tional scruples*  would  not  have  any  fterious  acrupleatotliis 
road,  if  it  could  pass  through  their  district.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  must  be  made,  the  itHite  throagli  their  districts  is  the 
proper  route,  notwithstanding  all  the  engineers  have  said 
upon  the  subject.  The  road  is  assailed  by  objections  the 
most  various,  and  frequently  of  tlie  most  opposite  kind. 
For  some,  it  is  too  far  westj  for  some,  not  far  enough;  for 
some,  it  is  too  long,  and  ought  to  terminate  at  Memphis-^ 
looking  towards  Texas i  for  others,  it  is  too  short,  and  ou^ht 
to  go  to  Boston,  by  the  ^vay  of  Lake  Champlain.  One  thuig 
is  certain — it  is  too  long  and  unmanageable  to  belaidupoii 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  shortened  and  stretched  lo 
meet  tlie  view»  or  gratify  the  wishes  of  ever)'  one.  If  mere 
local  feelings  are  to  influence  us  in  all  the  procseedingi  of  this 
House,  what  can  «ver  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Union? 
So  far  as  relates  to  me,  I  merely  ask  myself  wliether  the 
selieme  that  is  pi^osed  is  calculated  in  its  nature  to  con- 
fer benefits  on  the  whole  country,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  section  of  country. 

Is  it  not  familiar  to  ut  all,  that,  although  the  western 
portion  of  -this  Union  is  entitled  confessedly  to  an  armonr 
somewhere  upon  its  waters,  yet,  owing  to  local  disputes, 
and  sectional  differences  of  interests^  the  site  has  been  a 
bane  of  contention  for  many  years?  From  the  time  I  took 
my  se.it  as  a  member  of  thia  House,  to  the  present  period, 
there  has  been  among  gentlemen  from  the  West  a  sharp 
and  animated  debate  on  this  subject.  Some  have  tliougfet 
that  Pittsburg  was  the  most  eligible  situation^  some  West 
Tennessee,  some  North  Carolina;  and  others,  among  whom 
I  can  natBtt  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Jobksok} 
and  his  predecessors,  that  the  district  of  country  which  be 
represents  is  the  place  which  d^ould  be  selected  for  that 
purpose  (  and,  from  all  I  can  learn  upon  tl)e  subject,  I 
think,  with  him  and  them,  that  it  is — but  so  far  as  relates 
to  my  present  argument,  not  but  that  the  necessity  for  an 
armory  sotnewhere  upon  the  western  waters  existed,  yet, 
owing  to  the  divisions  and  differences  which  have  existed* 
none  has  been  established,  and  none  will  be,  so  long  as 
they  sliall  continue.  If  they  cannot  among  themselves 
agree,  they  have  no  right,  and  cannot  with  propriety  ar- 
raign the  Government  for  withholding  the  appropriation 
of  nioney  necessary  to  commence  an  establishment  of  this 
description.  The  remarks  wliich  I  have  n)ade  relative  to 
tl^c  western  armory^  wiUupply  witli  equal  force  in  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  a  mililary  academy  in  the 
western  section  of  our  country.  More  than  twelve  years 
ago  a  bill  passed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  esta- 
blishing a  military  academy  in  the  western  section  of  our 
country}  but  it  was  defeated,  bccsuse  gentlemen  from  the 
West  would  noVsgree  upon  the  pkce  where  it  should  be 
located.  Both  the  House  and  the  country  assented  to  the 
des-gn.  But  such  was  the  stniggle  of  local  interests^  tluit 
members  here  could  never  agree.  In  reference  to  this 
bill,  and  the  proposed  route  of  this  road,  it  is  suflicient  fcr 
my  purpose  and  my  vcte,  that  it  comes  to  us  under  favor- 
able suispices,  and  recommended  by  tliose  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  or  tliat  route,  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
;is  members  of  this  confederacy.  The  cbairuian  of  the 
committee  who  at  a  foimcr  session  i*eporfied  a  bill  in  the 
words  of  this,  or  similar  to  it,  is  a  gentleman  [Mr.  Mekckb] 
who,  we  all  know,  has  g^vcn  asmiwh  attention,  and  devoted 
as  much  time  to  subjects  of  thi^  kind,  as  any  member  of  thia 
House;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  on  this  and  simikr  svih- 
jects  liis  zeal  ha«  been  untiring*  and  his  exertions  indefati- 
gable. TJie  venerable  gentleman  who  at  tliis  session  re- 
ported the  bill  in  lavor  of  this  mad,  [Mr.  UKJCfuiLL] 
comes  froru  a  State  that  is  identified  with  internal  improve- 
mcnte;  and  at  home,  in  refeience  to  objects  of  this  de- 
scription, he  is  first  among  his  peers.  What  motive,  I 
liave  a  riglu  to  abk,  lias  ei|lier  of  those  gentlemen  to  pre- 
fer one  route  to  the  otlier,  independent  of  the  general 
good?  None,  I  think  I  am  wari'anled  in  saying.  Sir,  du- 
ring thcpeildoicy  of  the  biU«  aivd  Ihia  d^<?u»dou  which 
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has  taken  place,  I  hare  watched  the  movements  of  the 
cfaainBan  or  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements, 
and  verilj  believe,  if  ever  a  man  was  actuated  by  pure  and 
disinterested  motives,  having  the  wel&re  of  the  Union  in 
view,  and  that  alone.  In  relercnoe  to  aQy  measure^  the 
venerable  head  of  our  committee  has  been  so  influenced, 
guided,  and  directed.  In  addition  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  route  from  the  several  committees  referred  to,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  officers  of  the  engineer  corps,  who, 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  could  have  had  any  pers<mal  in- 
terest in  the  recommendation.'-  An  exunination  of  their 
report  vdll  acquaint  us  with  the  reasons  and  grounds  of 
their  preference.  Among  other  Kasons  by  which  aU 
should  be  influenced,  we  are  toid  that,  if  hereafter  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  Uacadamize  the  road,  the 
expense  of  Macadamizing  the  western  route  would  not  be 
so  great  as  either  of  the  other  routes,  by  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  fiur,  then,  as  expense  is  concerned, 
and  judging;  from  the  information  which  comes  before  me, 
together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer committee,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  western  is 
the  preferable  route  for  us  to  adopt  Let  it  be  remem- 
bemi,  that,  in  settling  this  question,  we  are  not  to  be  go- 
verned exclu^vely  by  a  state  of  things  which  may  now 
exist,  but  should  look  forward  to  the  future^  and  although 
the  population  on  a  particular  route  may  be  sparse  at  pre- 
sent, we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  counti^  as  they 
will  exist  when  fully  developed  by  the  facilities  which  such 
an  avenue  and  communication  as  this  road  will  open  to 
them.  We  are  not  to  legjislate  in  this  matter  for  tOKlay, 
but  for  years  and  centuries  to  come.  For  myself,  I  am, 
perhaps,  less  encumbered  in  giving  a  vote,  than  some  gen- 
tlemen may  be.  I  have  no  constitutional  scruples  to  im- 
pede me,  nor  have  I  any  difference  from  a  former  course 
to  embarrass  me.  I  shall  vote  now  as  I  have  voted  hereto- 
fore, for  my  course  has^  on  questions  of  this  descriptioD, 
been  untforoi — ^the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and,  with  my 
present  convictions,  will  be  forever.  As  to  local  feelings, 
thank  God  there  are  none  to  divert  me.  I  have  none  to 
lead  me  to  prefer  the  upper  to  the  lower  route;  my  great 
desire  has  been  to  ascertain  which  would  be  best  for  the 
country  at  Uu^e;  and,  if  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  this  discovery,  I  am  satisfied. 

I  niight,  in  that  spirit  of  selfish  feeling  which  has  been 
manifested  by  many  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the 
committee  in  relation  to  this  road,  inquire,  what  has  been 
done  bjr  this  Government  for  Rhode  Island?  The  answer 
must  be»  nothing  to  its  internal  condition  by  appropriations 
for  roads  and  canals;  not  a  dollar  to  pve  us  new  roads,  or 
to  improve  the  concUtion  of  our  old  ones.  I  am  happy  in 
saying  we  want  no  money  from  the  public  chest  for  that 
purpose;  our  common  roads  are  better  than  the  best  turn- 
pikes io  this  part  of  the  country,  and  our  best  better  than 
all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  or  all  the  surplus  fund, 
when  the  national  debt  is  paid,  can  make  some  roads  here. 
In  relation  to  the  general  distribution,  it  may  be  said  we 
have  had  our  share  on  other  Mibj^ts»  *>^»  if  i^  ^^^'^  ^^^^ 
a  small  one,  it  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  comparative 
size  of  our  State.  What  has  it  been?  I  was  so  fortunate 
once,  and  not  without  a  struggle,  (and,  in  effecting  what  I 
had  in  view,  I  received  more  aid  from  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  than  this,)  as  to  procure  for  the  improvement 
of  one  of  the  harbors  in  Rbode  Island  an  appropriation 
of  four  thousand  dollars;  this  sura,  I  contend,  was  not  foi* 
our  exclusive  benefit,  any  more  than  the  several  ligUt- 
kouaes  on  our  points  and  promontories;  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navigation  and  commeroe  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  it  may  be  retorted,  that  very  important  fortifica- 
tions liave  been  projected,  and  actnaUy  commenced,  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  true  these  works  are  within  our  State; 
but  K  do  not  consider  Bho^e  Island  under  any  ^  special  ob- 
ligation to  the  Oovemment,  because  the  erection  of  these 
lortificalioot  was  not  from  aoj  ipeeial  tfipad  to  «•. 
Toi.  VI,— 9r 


The  appropriations  were  the  necessary  resultof  our  pe- 
culiar tttuatkm  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  the  Union. 
Without  these  fortifidktions  one  fink  would  have  been 
wanting  in  the  grand  chain  of  defences  of  jour  seaboardi 
without  fortifying  Newport,  neither  New  York  nor  the 
Chesapeake  couB  be  defended.  From  the  communica- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  Executive  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  session,  it  appears  that  his  eyes,  the  attention 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissionen^  have  been  diKCted  to  the  waters  of  Nar* 
ragansett  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island,  a^  a  place  for  one  of  the 
grand  naval  establishments  of  the  country.  And  why/ 
Because  that  State  had  any  claim  for  large  appropriattom 
for  her  benefit?  Not  at  all;  but,  owing  to  our  location,  it 
has  been  found  that  our  waters,  our  noble  and  capacioua 
harbors,  presented  a  better  place  for  a  naval  depot  than 
was  elsewhere  to  be  found.  I  am  still,  therefore,  wav* 
ranted  in  saying,  that,  in  regard  to  any  improvement  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothii^,  has 
been  done  or  projected  for  the  State  from  which  I  come. 
Yet  I  am  not,  because  the  Government  has  been  less  liberal 
in  its  grants  than  many  in  the  State  that  I  represent  could 
wish,  or  perhaps  all  desire,  to  be  influenced  by  sectional 
considerations  or  sectional  designs.  Is  tins  anj^  reason  wl^. 
I  should  withhold  my  support  from  apv  object  which  is 
national  in  its  character?  I  trust  not  A  gentleman  fix>m 
New  York  [Mr.  Mokbll]  said,  a  few  days  ago^  that  his 
State  had  knocked  at  your  door  in  vain;  and  because  the 
gentleman's  State  received  nothing,  he  is  now  opposed  to 
this  bill.  He  should  recollect,  more  especially  as  he  seems 
to  have  some  constitutional  scruples,  that  the  legislature  of 
his  State  had  none,  for  the  a]^>omtmentof  a^nts  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  Government  in  constructing  their  great  canal 
was  a  recognition  of  the  constitutional  power  to  aid  works 
of  this  kind.  Other  reasons  might  have  induced  the  refu* 
sal,  beside  opposition  to  the  principle  of  internal  improve- 
inents;  the  party  then  in  power  might  have  been  opposcMl 
to  appropriations  for  internal  improvements;  but  since  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  is  their  conduct  on 
that  occasion  a  good  reason  for  voting  against  this  bill  now  ? 
Surely  not  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  that  application  was  made,  might  not  have  been  in  s 
situation,  from  inability,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.  But  it 
is  not  too  late  for  New  York  to  obtain  the  aid  of  this  Go* 
vernment  for  enlarginsf  her  svatem  of  internal  improve* 
ments,  and  extending  them  still  farther  than  at  present 
She  has,  from  all  that  appean^  a  disposition  to  do  this;  two 
bills  have  been  reported  at  this  session,  to.authorize  sub* 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  two  of  her  canals;  inceptive  mc^ 
sures  have  been  taken  to  the  improvement  bf  the  naviga* 
6on  of  the  Hudson;  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  a  canal  to  be  cut  througk 
a  neck  of  land  near  Hurl  Gate;  we  have  been  notified  that 
something  will  be  hereafter  required  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  Black  river.  Has  New  York  in  net  received  no 
aid?  Nothing  to  aid  her  in  constructing  a  national  roa^ 
although  a  military  road  has  been  eommenced  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  partly  finished,  the  wbde  expense  of  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  United  States;  another  has  been 
projected  from  Albanjr  to  Sackett'a  Harbor.  Has  she  re* 
ceived  no  money  for  internal  improvements?  What  has 
become  of  the  appropriations  for  Oswego,  for  Black  Rock« 
for  Buffalo^  and  other  places  bordering  upon  the  lakes  ?  Yet 
we  are  toldr  because  New  York  once  applied  and  was  re* 
fused,  either  because  the  party  which  then  constituted  ft 
majority  in  the  House  was  opposed  to  internal  improve- 
ments, or  the  treasury  then  too  i^uch  embarrassed  to  af. 
ford  tEe  grant,  now  the  members  f^om  that  State  are 
bound  to  refose  to  contribute  thev  aid  to  a  design  con« 
nected  with  the  common  good  of  our  common  countr)'. 

[Here  Mr.  STOBRS,  ofNew  York,  interrupted  Mr.  P.. 
and  asked  what  beiv^fit  this  road  would  be  to  the  p^ple  ht 
represented.] 
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I  know  [said  Mr.  P.]  this  is  the  Argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bin — tn  argument  whidi,  if  it  obtains,  will  de- 
itroy  wot  only  this,  but  every  bill  that  may  be  hereafter  re- 
ported, to  improve  the  internal  eondition  of  the  country. 

I  hoped  for  better  things  from  that  ^ntleman,  when 
he  told  us  he  was  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
proir«ment8,  and  had  heretofore  voted  for  them.  Not  a 
cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  will  reach  my  district. 
This  Iws  been  rung  throiig^h  all  fhe  changes,  not  only  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  i^stem  altogether,  and  will 
be  opposed,  as  we  are  told  by  them,  as  long  as  they -have 
tonnes  tb  utter  their  sentiments,  or  Judgments  to  direct 
theiroonduct,  but  it  seemsnow  to  be  adopted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Not  a  cent  of  the  appropriations  goes 
.to  Oneida  county,  New  York.  He  would  vote  for  the  Dela- 
^  ware  breakwater,  because  that  work  was  national,  and  tlie 
State  of  New  York  was  interested  in  it,  although  not  a 
cent  of  the  appropriation  e\'CT  reached  his  district.  If  I 
correctly  understood  the  gentleman,  when  he  addreasefl 
the  committee  a  few  days  ago,  he  labored  to  persuade  us 
to  witSihold  otir  support  from  this  bill,  because  the  ap- 
propriation reqinre<I  might  interfere  with  other  works; 
works  perhaps  in  which  New  Yolrk  might  have  a  more  di- 
rect interest.    * 

In  what  do  argtiments  of  this  description  originate,  ex- 
cept that  selfish  sectional  feeling,  the  fallacy  and  imsouhd- 
ness  of  which  I  have  endeavoretl  to  combat,  and  shall  fur- 
ther expose  befcre  1  conclude.  I  should  suppase  tlie  gen- 
tleman is  more  proud  of  his  State,  in  conseqiicnc^  of  the 
construction  of  the  Kric  csmal.  Is  he  unwilling  to  look 
bftck  to  that  period  of  time  when  this  great  work  was  pro- 

Eosed,  and  examine  the  objections  which  existed  to  it? 
low  did  they  differ  from  the  objections  urged  a^inst  this 
bill?  Every  connty  in  the  State  tlirough  which  it  was  not 
to  pass,  was  opposed  to  it*  and  opposed  for  rcasoift  similar 
to  those  wh^h  arc  g^ven  against  this  bill.  Long  Island, 
Delaware  cotmty,  the  counties  upon  tiie  Hudson,  Uiecoim- 
^es  east  of  Albany,  were  all  opposed  to  the  work,  not  only 
because  it  would  confer  no  benefits  on  them,  but  wouW 
make  their  situation  absolutely  worse,  lessen  the  price  of 
the  products  of  their  soil,  as  it  opened  a  quick  and  cheaj) 
conveyance  from  the  interior  and  extreme  parts  of  the 
State  to  the  great  market  and  place  of  deposit  in  the  city 
t)f  New  York.  Yet,  sir,  those  objecV.ons  to  that  work  did 
hot  prevail,  and  1  ttust  ^e  similar  ones  to  this  bill  will  not. 
Another  pentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  [Mr. 
Axosl]  vi8.ts  this  road,  not  as  angel,  or  minister  of  grace» 
to  give  to  it  his  wd,  but  to  condemn  this  and  all  similar 
works:  at  a  proper  time  he  is  tb  alter  the  title  of  the  bill, 
and  call  this  a  road  leading  from  Buffalo,  via  Washington, 
to  despotism.  He  does  not  wish  anj'  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  contarainatetl  by  it,  although  he  is  perfectly 
willing  Pennsylvania  should  be.  That  gentleman,  sir,  may 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  district  from 
which  he  comes,  as  that  district,  as  I  have  understood,  has 
been  generally  opposed  to  works  of  internal  improvements 

, was  opposed  to  the  Erie  canals  but  I  am  not  willing  to 

ttdmit  that  he  is  the  organ  of  tbc  State  of  New  York.  Let 
tills  road  be  made,  and  his  State  will  be  as  pure  and  im- 
contaminated  as  she  now  is,  as  pure  as  Penlisylvania,  and 
that  will  be  saying  sufficient  of  that  State.  One  would 
suppose  that  this  gentleman  belonged  as  much  to  Vireinia 
as  New^  York,  and  was  a  disciple  of^  tlie  new  school  ofVir- 
ginii  politics.  A  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Aacnfn] 
seems  willing  to  give  up  the  glory  of  this  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Virginia,  and  transfer  it  to  New  York,  with  a  view, 
as  one  would  suppose,  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  enlist 
the  prejudices  of  the  delegation  of  that  State.  Another 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  f^fr.  Moweli.] 
whose  remarks  I  have  already  referred  to,  has  called  the 
littentlon  of  the  committee  ^o  an  attempt  made  a  few  years 
Hgo,  aS  he  says,  to  exact  a  transit  duty  from  the  boats  on 
$he  New  York  cftiud.    But  I  ask,  did  thi^  GoTcrmnent  ever 


make  such  a  demand?  I  know,  indeed,  there  was  some 
correspondence  between  the  comptroller  and  the  canal 
commissioners;  but  both  the  late  Pre«dent  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  di.«nivowed  all 
intention  to  enforce  such  a  demand 7  yet  we  have  had  this 
old,  worn  out  story  brought  forward  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  influence  the  New  York  delegation.  It  may  be 
very  good  policy — ^tfiiity-ibur  votes,  this  New  York  regi- 
ment, as  the  delegation  teora  that  State  were  once  called 
by  the  predecessor  of  my  friend,  now  near  me,  TMr.  Ikwik, 
of  Pennsylvania,]  are  not  to  be  marched  out  of  nght  when 
an  important  point  is  to  be  (pained.  The  gentleman  has 
supposed  the  ease  t3^  a  colhsion  between  the  State  au- 
thorities and  those  of  the  United  States,  which  must  be 
settled  by  th*  Supreme  Court,  while  that  tribunal,  he  has 
graciously  told  us,  would  histantly  settle  in  favor  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  this  thrust 
at  that  court?  Can  no  question  be  discussed  \i'ithout  im- 
plicating that  institution.'  T^at  court,  it  seems,  can  never 
show  the  least  regard  to  a  claim,  however  just,  of  a  State 
against  the  General  Government.  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  has  there 
been  anything  in  the  decisions  of  that  court  heretofore,  to 
autlioriae  this  stab  at  its  renutation?  I  repel  the  charge, 
I  was  goingto  add,  wi6i  indignation.  I  will  say,  however, 
the  remark  is  gratuitous  and  unfbunded.  The  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  members  of  that  court, 
whether  collectively  or  individually,  have  too  much  self^ 
respect  to  make  any  decision  that  will  justify  this  insinua-  . 
tion.  But  to  return  to  the  road  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
Is  it  not  such  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
will  fully  warrant?  Is  it  not  calculated  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  country?  To  strengthen"  the  bonds  of  union, 
and  brighten  tlie  chain  of  mutual  intercourse?  Will  it  not 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  people  at  large  ?  Surely  the  nation 
is  in  as  good  a  situation  for  undertaknigs  of  this  kind  now, 
as  it  ever  has  been  heretofore.  What,  then,  is  the  cause 
of  this  hue  and  cry  ?  Is  not  our  national  debt  nearly  paid  ? 
And,  when  paid,  are  not  apprehensions  expressed  that  the 
surphis  revenue  will  be  divided  among  tlie  several  States? 
In  that  event  what  is  to  become  of  internal  improvements, 
or  works  of  a  national  chai«acter?  Gentlemen  tell  us  that 
the  States  must  be  lefl  to  accoitip^sh  these  works  them- 
selves?  that  is,  when  they  can  agree  among  themselves  that 
a  certain  %*"ork  is  expedient  and  proper.  And  who  does 
not  see  that  the  will  of  a  single  State  is  Bufficient  to  defeat 
every  undertaking  of  the  kind?  As  an  illustration  of  this 
truth,  gtintlemen  have  only  to  look  at  this  very  i-oad.  It 
passes  through  seven  of  the  States.  Pennsylvania  is  in  fiivor 
of  it;  so  is  Tennessee,  and  so  are  the  States  farther  south; 
but  all  their  contributions  are  to  be  rendered  void,  because 
Virginia,  perchance,  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  tlie  under- 
taking, and  because  New  York  will  not  pay  for  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  road  that  may  pass  through  her  ter- 
ritory. So  it  will  happen  with  respect  to  every  natioiml 
design.  The  tenacity,  not  to  say  the  obstinacy,  of  one  or  two 
States  will  defeat  tlie  wtiole.  The  case,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  this  question:  i^ian  tlie  system  of  internal  im- 
provements continue,  or  shall  it  not?  If  yea,  they  must  be 
done  by  tlie  natSon  in  its  collective  capacity — ^tlie  States 
wilkrievercoinbino  in  any  such  scheme.  In  still  furthe4^ 
prosecution  of  that  appeal  to  sectional  views  which  has 
characterized  this  debate,  it  has  been  said  by  gentlemen 
from  Tennessee,  upper  Virginm,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  not  one  cent  has:  yet  been  granted  from  the 
treasury  for  their  benefit.  This  argument  is  surely  i^ot  a. 
good  one,  and  would  not  be  entitled  to  such  ccnnderation  iF 
it  stoocl  aldne;  but  it  is  a  usefttl  one,  as  it  comes *homc  to 
their  feelings,  itid  those  gentlemen  withhold  their  aid  to 
works  of  internal  improvement,  beesiuse  they  were  in 
othci' States?  No,  we  are  toH  they  did  not.  Has  upper 
Pennsylvania  ever  acted  on  this  principle?  Is  there  one 
gentleman  fi-omthat,  or  any  otlier  part  of  that  State,  wUo 
can  withheld  Ilia  TOte  from  this  biQ?    Did  tliey  withholil 
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their  votes  (the  gvntleniM  from  the  hiteribr  of  thst  State) 
from  the  Delaware  breakwater?  8o  far  from  it,  that  an 
honorable  gentleman  through  whose  district  this  road  will 
paM»  [Mr.  Raxsky]  ss  he  now  tells  me,  offered  the  reso- 
lution which  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
consideration  of  that  workf  then,  as  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  when  the  question  of  subscription  of 
atock  to  thst  canal  was  under  consideratioi^  where  n  the 
evidence  of  the  hostile  feelings  from  the  sectional  interests 
of  western  PennsjrWania,  Tennessee^  or  Kentucky^  The 
gentlemen  of  those  States,  superior  to  the  interests  of 
mere  sectioiutl  interest,  did  not  withhold  thcair  vottes  from 
the  subscription  of  stock.  How  many  days  ago  is  it  since 
a  bin  for  li^ht4iouaes,  harbor  improvements,  and  surveys, 
passed  this  House,  making  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  f  In  the  conmon  language  of  Uie 
<iav-«not  intending  to  adopt  it  as  correc(f--4br  whose  bene- 
£(>  Of  Kentucky^  No,  sir.  Of  western  Virginia ^  No. 
Of  western  Pennsylvania^  N0|  not  a  cent-  for  either  of 
those  sections  of  the  ooimtry.  Louisiana,  indeed,  w- 
ceivedsome  partial  benefit,  but  agreailer  proportion  oTthe 
money  went  to  New  York  and  the  ea^em  States.  When 
thit  bill  was  under  considenition,  it  was  not  opposed  by 
the  arguments  now  used  in  opposition  to  this^  by  gentle- 
men from  the  West,  or  any  other  quarter.  And  we  are 
called  upon  to  refuse  this  road,  because  the  money  does  not 
go  to  those  districts!  One  gentleman  said  the  design  was 
not  national,  and  that  it  would  interfere  with  harbor  im> 
proveraents,  and  other  works  wWcK  he  called  national; 
but  now  the  harbor  bill  has  passed,  and  that  gentleman 
represents  an  interest  where  there  are  no  navy  yards,  no 
harbor  improvements;  has  he,  I  muk  again  ask  him,  no 
pride  in  the  reputation  of  his  Stated  And  is  not  his  wfh' 
port  due  from  that  Stated  O^  no.  Not  a  cent  has  been  given 
to  his  constituents,  not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  for 
fortifications  in  his  district.  This  argument  gives  up  the 
Union  entirely,  and  we  may  as  well  say  so  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  I  i^in  say  that  when  our  surplus  revenue 
ah&H  have  been  divided  among  the  States^  no  object  truly  na- 
tional can  be  accomnliabed.  Insteadof  being  less,  there  will 
be  ten  times  more  local  fieelingB  thaii  now;  the  language 
of  one  State  will  be,  I  am  in  the^interbr  of  the  country^  the 
AtUntie  States  must  take  care  of  the  seaboard^  and  they, 
in  reply,  will  say,  let  the  West  and  the  States  upon  our 
northern  frontiers  protect  themselves,  develop  their  own 
resources,  and  improve  their  condition.  I  do  msist  that  if 
any  thing  national  is  to  be  done,  the  General  Crovernment 
is  the  power  that  must  do  it.  It  must  be  done  by  the 
United  States,  or  not  at  aU.  I  have  once  adverted  to  the 
operation  of  local  feelingly  even  among  gentlemen  com- 
mg  from  the  West---the  same  section  of  •country.  Not  a 
sessioB  commences  that  is  not  opened  with  a  dance  about 
the  western  armory.  One  gentleman  moves  Pittsburg, 
one  Beaver  river,  and  another,  the  Horse  Shoe  bend;  aivd 
what  is  the  resiUt.^  We  get  rid  of  tha  appropriation  alto«^ 
gether,  with  no  disposition  to  withhold  it,  because  they 
cannot  agree  where-  it  is  to  be  af>plied*  I  view  this  sub^ 
ject  of  internal  impwivemenis  mm  neoesstrily  connected 
witli  another  importMt  policy  of  the  conntry-^  mean  the 
protection  of  natioBal  industry.  Ttiey  must  go  hand  m 
hand,  mutual^  aiding  and  reei|yrooa1lng  their  benefits. 
What  are  some  of  the  objects  to  bo  effected  by  them? 
Cheaper  transportation  andcheaperprodnotions.  Is  it  not 
manifsst  that  the  cheaper  tho  mwmaterial  can  be  trans- 
ported, the  cheaper  the  goods  can  be  sold?  The  obeap* 
er  they  can  be  brought  to  mark^  tho  lower  will  be  the 
market  price? 

I  have  been  served  tiiis  session  witlir  a  oopf  (and  I  prei- 
nunethe  other  members  bavb)  of  a  communication  made 
by  an  English  writer,  whose  object  is  to  show  that  the 
French  mamifactures  cannot  long  sustadn  themselves,  as 
England  can  manu&olare  cheaper;  and  comeqveiitly  un- 
dcnelltbem.  Thomtinaryionc«tiMRiis^ih»t4nf|ngiaiKlt 


owingtethe  greater  laxities  of  eomhiuoication,  and  trans^ 
portaUon  of  botii  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  good% 
the  necessary  result  of  the  roads^  wulways,  and  canals  of 
tha*  country,  they  can  be  fiirnished  at  a  lower  price.  Tho 
manufactures  of  one  nation  will  always^put  down  those  of 
another,  whore  tiio  material  is  cheaper,  and  there  is  a 
greater  facility  of  transportation.  If  it  is  tme  in  £nghmd» 
It  is  trao  here;  and  thmigh  there  may  he  members  of  this 
House  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  ami  of  this  road^ 
and  yet  not  in  fkvor  of  the  tariff,  the  argument  I  have  h^ 
advanoed  will  have'weig^  with  all  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  tariff.  What  sre  the  main  objections  urf^  against 
the  bill  f  It  is  trtily  amosinr  to  observe  the  vartons  i^pecv- 
fations  wkich  have  been  censured  up  as  arguments hgainA 
its  passage.  For  Uie  purpose  of  addresfiag:  one  pocuiiw 
feeling  of  the  House,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Exe<Aiti^ 
is  wMl>'  hostile  to  tho  design.  To  ^n  another  p<micik 
of  it,  we  liave  been  told  that  he  was  warmly  in  its  favtin 
and  anxious  for  its  success;  One  gentleman  fWrnn  Tenner 
see  {Mr.  Polk]  has  read  to  vs^  tnfcrvwrem,  along  e&tra«t 
from  his  message^  tn  which  he  Is  particular  to  show  hk 
friendly  feelings  to  works  of  internal  iinpicwrements.  Both 
of  the  statements  made  in  refotion  to  him  cannot  be  truei 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  to  be  influenced  by  one  or 
the  other. '  From  all  that  t  have  seen  and  heard,  1  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  Chief  I^fagistrate  will  nM,  by  any  aet 
of  his,  impede  tho  progress  of  tUsdesign«  1  think  he 
cannot  but  feel  some  regard  for  the  opinion  df  the  legis- 
lature of  his  adopted  Stale,  which  has  been  expressect  in 
favor  of  the  undeKaking.  I  Should  think  H  natumi  that 
he  should  fed  some  regard  for  the  gtories  of  his  own  ad> 
ministration.  Peace  has  its  gloried  as  well  a*  war;  and 
what,  lask,  can  add  so  brighta  halo  to  the  splendor  of 
his  reign,  as  the  completion  <^  this  road,  of  the  Chcsapeaka 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  other  works  of  internal  im|>rovo. 
ments  which  have  beeif  projected  f  The  laurels  gathered 
at  N\ew  Orieans,  plenteous  as  wasihe  harvest,  are  *'tri6jea 
light  as  air,"  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of  having  theso 
great  works  of  national  improvement  begun  or  petfeoted 
during  his  Preridency,  On  retiring  Ihmi  oiBoe,  he  wight 
then  say,  in  the  hmgtmge  of  one  of  the  Ls^n  poets,  with-> 
out  incurring  tho  imputation  of  egotism,  which*  ha«r  been 
sscribed  to  that  |»oet: 

**  Kxeg i  moaumenloiBL  mn  pecrnaiiu.'* 

Wliat  aie  the  monuments  of  Bgypt,  or  the  pytanuda 
erected  ta  perpetuate  the' folly  or  idolatty  of  an  age,  oom* 
pared  with  these  work%  one  of  which  cost  moro  than  all 
the  money  which  this  nation  has  disbrnpsed,  or  willsoon  bo 
requhredto^sbnrse,  onacoount  of  works  of  internal  im- 
provement.* 

If  any  one  eonsidsrationm^ara  than  another  would  mako 
a  seat  in  this  House  desiimble*  to  me  it  appeasa  it  wookl  be 
that,  which  wonld  hereafter  authsrise  us  to  asy  that  We 
have,  as  the  reprdefttatms  of  the  na^n»  co»tribi|tad  our 
share  to  the  commencement  and  the  completiQn  of  ^eso 
works.  0£  all  suoh  it  maywlth  propricf^  be  hereafter 
said,  in  the  lanjrnage  of  aaotlier>of  the  Latimpoets,  whoio 
sentimeiits  i  will  endeavnr'to.  render  in  English-^"  Hap* 
f>y>  thrico  happy,  did  you  but- know,  did  you  botrealiaBa* 
what  happiness  was  y^rs.''-  The  messnre  of  our  glosy 
wonhl^M  fiiU>  and  we  need  net  aspire  to  any  tldng  more 
to  render  our  names  iUiM(riou%  or  caase  thorn  to  be  held 
in  gratefiil  remerabnmoe.    Away,  tiiea,  w4tli  these  stories 


St.  Taui^.    1  li«  qiuuciir  fffimaus  which  ii  cttiiutiiu  ia  ealcaiMrd  tt 
»\x  miilionii  oftonn,  which  U  three  time*  thA(  riQplu/irri  UiUiehrmk. 

a  rivneh  e 


lUUtllT  ( 

,  which  I 
wMierai  Flyiaoulti.  atiA  hat  Ihwn  ealcatalcd  h)-  a 
be  •uflUknHW  btiilil  a  wait  n>aiut  %h»mki»kf  vT  Pninn^  ttn  Snst,  kigii 
and  one  fwit  broad,    lu  area  i|t  th«  basv  ik  as  aMir  v  wajr  br.  thav  dt 
Lineola^  Am  ivMs, •  '       -   -«•   ^  "^  .,''.*.    »        *• 
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about  U|«  influence  of  this  or  of  tint  feeling  retarding  a 
great  national  design. 

It  is  too  late  novr  for  gentlemen  from  the  tide  water  of 
Virginia  to  spread  before  as  tbeir  hatr-q»un  theories*  The 
^rakem  has  made  its  way  down  the  aide  of  the  mountain) 
it  is  makbg  its  triumphant  way  to  the  Bouth,  *'  conquer- 
ing aad  to  conquer.''  The  vmce  raised  in  South  Carohna 
has  reverberated  along  the  higbbukds  of  Virginia,  and  the 
cry  of  North  Carolina  now  is,  "  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved."  In  reference  to  the  western  feelings  and  west- 
em  claims,  such  it  mj  opinion  of  their  equi^,  that  even 
if  I  had  any  conscientious  scruples  with  regard  to  them,  1 
would  at  least  endeavor  to  divest  myself  of  them.  My 
word  for  it,  if  you  withhold  from  the  West  what  she  now 
asks  as  a  favor,  you  will  hear,  ere  long,  the  same  reqoire- 
xnentinthe  form  of  a  demand.  Do  gentlemen  fbrget  at 
what  ratio  the  number  and  influence  of  the  nine  States  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  increasing?  Why,  if  I 
ever  bad  any  hoitile  feeliiWB  towards  the  West— and  to  all 
•uch  feelings  Rhode  Idand  and  New  England  are  stran- 
gers—I would  endeavor  to  make  my  peace  quickly,  while 
i  was  in  the  way  with  her*  What  Bishop  of  Cloyne  said 
of  North  America,  compared  with  England,  may  with 
equal  truth  be  now  said  of  the  South  or  the  East,  viewed 
in.reference  to  their  relative  future  consequence,  when 
compared  with  the  West:— 

**  Wdtward  tkb  •tar  <€  Bmplve  takn  its  wav* 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

<'Time'i  noblMt  of^pring  is  his  last." 

We  may  withhold  &vors  from  them  now,  or  deny  to 
them  what  is  justly  their  due,  but,  relv  upoh  it,  we  shall 
hereafter  feel  their  power  and  the  weight  of  their  influence. 
Alreibdy  the  West  nas  given  us  one  president,  and  unless 
I  am  greatly  miataken,  she  will  not  be  satisfied  with  giving 
us  one,  but  we  ahall  have  another,  and  anothcTt  and 
another.  la  it  then  good  policy  fte  us  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  war  of  their  improvements?  To  the  West,  1  say, 
w«  must  look  for  our  next  President  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  designate  or  name  the  mani  he  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  may  be  the  man;  the  late  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  may  be  the  mant  the  late  distinguished 
Postmalter  General  may  be  called  upon  to  exchange  the 
judicial  robe  for  the  Presidential  chair^  in  addition  to  these 
illustrious  men,  I  might  point  to  a  late  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, now  a  member  of  diis  House,  a  gentleman  decked 
iwM&  laurels  and  covered  witii  woonda  reeei^-ed  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country.  To  me  it  is  morally  certain 
that  South  Caroiina  and  New  York  might  as  well  hang 
their  harps  upon  tiie  willow,  for  at  least  the  next  four 
years,  Oenexal  Duff  Green  and  lieutenant  James  Watson 
Webb,  if  ^ey  pleaae,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
During  this  debate  I  have  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  pleasure,  too»  to  two  venerable  gentlemen,  one  from 
Tenneasee,  [Mr.  SrAJniiram}  and  the  other  fhmi  Penn< 
ayhraniai  [Mr.  IUKSxT]thdr  pow^Hul  appeals,  addressed 
to  tiidr  rc^ective  cirfleagues,  ought  not  to  be  (fisregarded} 
they  have  toldihe  House  that  whatever  we  may  do  on  this 
floor,  the  people  will  ere  long  declare  for  themselves 
what  is  their  will  on  this  aubjeet.  The  language  of  the 
geirtleman  from  Tennessee  was  the  language  of  pUdn, 
sound,  practical  ooimnon  sense.  He  tdd  us  this  bill  was 
to  result  in  the  benefit  of  those  on  whom  still  rested  the 
primeval  curve,  and  who  lived  literally  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  He  told  ua  the  yeomanry  of  the  countiy  were 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  convert  their  toil  into  mo- 
ney. I  confess  that  appeal  from  such  a  quarter  had  a  po w- 
erml  effect  on  me-^an  effect  which  I  could  not  have  been 
able  to  resist,  had  my  preju^icea  been  enlisted  on  the  op- 
posite nde  of  the  penmng  question. 

But  we  were  told  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, [)fr.  P.  P.  BA«Bovm]  that  the  money  aaked  for  this 
dengn  could  be  better  used.  He  said  that  the  duties  on 
eoHSet  paid  by  VIrgiiria  alone,  amoi^  in  fheoouneofa 


sinele  year  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars^ 
and  that  if,  instead  of  wasting  money  on  this  road,  we 
would  consent  to  take  ofi*  these  duties^  Virginia  would  be 
richer  by  that  amount,  and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  doUan  may  then  be  applied  by  that  State  to  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals.  He  affirmed  that  seven 
millions  may  be  dispensed  with  from  the  revenue,  and  that 
Slim  can  be  equally  well  distributed.  Now,  I  am  in  favor 
of  repealing,  tne  duty  on  coffee  in  tciog  and  as  Virginia  will 
then  nave  one  hundredand  thirty  thousand  doUars  to  be  ap« 
plied  to  internal  improvements,  taking  the  gentleman  at  hia 
word,  I  think  we  may  oall  upon  that  State  to  appropriate 
money  to  that  amount.  But  if  she  shall  be  disposed  to  an- 
swer the  call,  how  can  she  collect  the  money?  If  she 
does  it  at  all,  she  must  do  it  by  direct  taxation,  the  roost 
odious  and  burdensome  of  all  modes  in  which  oontributiona 
of  the  people  can  possibly  be  rendered.  How  will  the 
collector  be  met?  When  he  asks  for  this  new  duty,  he  is^ 
I  suppose,  to  tell  the  people— you  ought  not  to  complain^ 
your  burdens  have  been  hehtened  bv  a  repeal  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  revenuei  and  how 
would  he  be  answered  ?  Mr.  Collector,  that  is  nothing  to 
me,  that  is  no  relief  to  me^  I  have  houses  and  lands,  I  use 
no  coffee;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  compelled  to  use  it;  I  will 
not  pajr  your  tax.  Such  must  be  the  natural  effect;  an 
eflect  m^which  doubtless  the  gentleman  will  rejoice,  be- 
cause its*tendency  is  to  foster  and  strenj^en  a  prejudice 
against  internal  improvements.  And  this  brings  me  back 
to  the  question  whether  we  are  to  have  any  internal  im- 
provements at  all.  Gentlemen  cannot  say  that  they  ex- 
pect by  direct  taxation  to  collect  a  sum  such  as  shall  avail 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  work  of  national  import- 
ance* And  how  shall  we  knowwhen  eitlier  to  begin  or 
endy  in  making  our  exactions  for  revenue?  We  must  re- 
tain enough  to  meet  contingencies,  and  defrajr  the  ex- 
penses of  Government.  And  suppose  you  have  in  the  na- 
tional treasury  only  one  million,  an  amount  that  none  ¥riU 
say  is  too  large,  will  there  not  be  just  as  great  a  scramble* 
andjustasmany  squabblea  for  that  Migle  million,  as  there 
is  now  for  ten  times  as  great  a  sum.  We  shall  have  aU  the 
difficulties  that  we  luve  now,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  litUe  or  nothing  to  appropriate  for  the  great  objects 
of  national  policy.  And  here  let  me  drop  one  word  as  to 
an  argument  which  is  very  common  in  this  House,  but 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  worst  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture—4he  arguBient  ia,  tiiat  other  sections  needed  the  bene- 
fit as  much  as  that  which  happens  to  be  presented  to  the 
House.  Admit  it  Must  we,  therefore,  refuse  all?  Be- 
cause we  cannot  do  every  thing  at  once,  must  we,  there- 
fore, do  nothing?  Because  we  cannot  benefit  all  the  dis- 
tricts m  the  Umted  Statea  j^ort  jioMts  is  this  sny  argument 
why  we  should  not  begin  to  benefit  any  ?  This  aigument 
would  have  prevented  all  that  we  have  ever  done.  In  the 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  fortifications  of  our  sea- 
board, designed  for  the  Union,  were  all  reported  aa  worka 
to  be  commenced  at  onoe?  No;  they  were  reported  in 
classes,  and  numbered  firom  one  to  five.  Some  would  re- 
ouire  more  time  to  finish  them  than  others.  Might  not 
this  argument  have  been  used  hi  that  case?  Misfat  not  gen- 
•tiemen  have  contended  then,  as  now,  that  all  theae  objecta 
were  needed?  that  one  par^  of  the  country  had  as  good  a 
ri|^t  to  be  defended  as  another;  and,  as  we  could  not  go  on 
with  aU,  we  ought  not  to  begin  either?  It  cornea  to  the 
ssme  thing,  beMcause  we  cannot  do  every  thing  we  must  do 
nothing.  Let  me  now  advert  more  particiUarly  to  the 
constitutional  argument 

It  is  said  this  road  is  not  needed,  either  as  a  military,  a 
commercial,  <»*  a  nail  road^-tbat  the  interest  of  the  money 
will  cost  US  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  doHara  a  year, 
snd  that  sum  will  consequently  be  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  mail  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  Thta  argu- 
ment goea  manifestlr  on  the  ground  that  tiie  present  state 
of  tfaiii^  la  to  exist  forerer*  and  because  there  iano  coai- 
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merce  now  immediately  on  the  route  contemplated  b^  this 
zoad,  that  there  will  continue  to  be  none  after  the  road  is 
made.  So^  because  there  is  no  war  at  present,  therefore 
the  miHiary  power  of  the  Goremment  does  not  authorize 
us  at  this  tune  to  engage  in  the  undertaking.  Gentlemen 
mx^t  just  as  well  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  soldier  unless 
be  IS  constantly  fighting.  The  nation  is  not  now  at  war, 
and  of  course  it  has  notanjr  mumtions  of  war  to  carry;  but 
docs  that  prove  it  never  will  have?  Another  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Coks]  tells  us  that  roads  are  only 
needed  where  there  is  a  dense  population;  but  if  a' part  of 
the  country  happens*  at  tlus  moment  to  be  secluded  from 
public  view,  it  must  alwm  remaia  so^  and  its  population 
most  be  always  sparse,  lor  the  very  reason  it  is  so  seclud- 
ed. Why,  it  this  country^  through  which,  or  near  which 
this  road  is  to  run,  had  already  all  the  benefits  it  would  de- 
rive from  the  road,  it  b  very  plain  that  it  would  not  want 
the  road.  But  the  great  purpose  of  the  road  is  to  dispense 
those  very  benefits^  Must  the  mail  start  from  BuiTalo  and 
go  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  in  one  route,  in  order  to 
constitute  this  a  mail  road?  Surely  not.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  part  of  several  routes^  and  the  making  of  it 
will  be  warranted  by  the  powers  of  the  -Qov^mment,  in 
respect  to  the  mail.  Another  argument  of  the  modem 
Virginia  school  is  derived  fr^mthe  unequal  bearing  ofap 
propriations  of  this  kind. 

This  argument,  if  admitted,  would  strike  at  once  at  the 
root  of  all  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government.  It  is 
a  manifest  impossikility  that  this  Government  should  distri- 
bute its  fimds  with  exact  mathemsttcal  equality,  as  if  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  these  distri- 
butions were  to  fall  upon  it  as  one  vast  sheet  of  water. 
Such  a  state  of  thin|^  is  nnpossible;  it  is  forbidden  by  lo- 
cality, and  the  situation  of  our  country.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected unless  you  nuseall  the  valleys,  and  sink  all  the  hills. 
Nor  can  any  one  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  benefits  of  whieh  shall  be  ef^ually  feh  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  our  appropriations  are  unequal, 
and  must  be  so  of  necessityi  and  tke  same  inequali^  would 
exist,  and  does  exist,  in  appropriations  made  by  ^e  State 
authorities.  I  would  ask  these  genUeman  from  Virginia, 
whether  the  money  i^propriatea  fbr  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
mond was  an  equal  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  people 
of  that  State? — ^whether  the  moneys  granted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  court-houses  in  the  sevend  counties  are  not  local 
appropriations?  The  money  for  these  objects  is  raised  by 
taxation  over  all  Vir|^nia:  but  what  benem  did  the  people 
in  the  western  counties  receive  from  the  ereetion  of  so  cost- 
ly a  buikling  at  Richmond  ?  It  is  all  idle  to  talk  in  this  roan< 
ner.  Inequality  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  human 
society.  The  same  argument  would  prove  that  one  indi- 
vidual must  not  be  appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  beoause 
there  are  others  equally  fit  for  the  place,  and  who  have 
equal  claims  on  the  Government  for  the  same.  It  might 
with  eaual  truth  be  maintained  that  the  present  distin- 
guishea  occupant  of  the  chair  should  not  have  been  chosen 
Speaker,  because  there  are  other  members  of  this  Ubuse 
who  would  discharge  the  duties  of  preading  officeraa  well  as 
he  does.  This  is.  the  amount  of  the  gentleman's  ailment. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  the  old  string  has  been 
pulled  upon— the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is  to  be 
retarded— a.  bugbear  which  legularly  makes  its  passage 
over  the  stage  whenever  any  .usdfiil  project  is  moved  here 
which  is  to  cost  a  little  money.  But,  sir,  that  debt  is  so 
nearty  discharged,  and  its  pa3nBkent  so  entirely  within  our 
power,  that  that  argument  is  entitled  to  but  little  weight. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  carried  us  back  so  far  as  to 
the  year  1688,  when  the. public  debt  of  Engbind  was  but 
one  million,  and  now  it  is  more  than  a  million  of  millions. 
Very  true,  sir;  and  what  then?  That  debt,  however  great, 
is  owed  to  her  own  citisens;  ;and,  be  it  great  or  small,  it 
was  not  contracted  by  works  of  internal  improvement. 
But  wUle  the  gentleman  held  up  one  picture  to  terrify  the 


House,  might  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  have  presented 
to  its  view  another  picture,  showing  how,  by  her  works 
of  internal  improvements,  and  her  vast  system  of  domestic 
industiy,  England  has  been  able  to  sustun  the  pressure  of 
such  a  debt,  and  to  remain  strong  and  prosperous,  and  to 
march  with  a  bold  and  firm  step,  though  pressed  by  such  a 
burden?  The  Government  could  not  have  borrowed  un- 
less her  citizens  were  able  and  willing  to  lend.  So  the 
gentleman's  argument  goes  only  to  prove  that  internal  in- 
dustry enabled  the  people  of  that  little  island  to  lend  their 
Government  a  million  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Eng- 
land knows  where  her  strength  lies,  and  she  has  wisefy* 
pursued  a  policy  to  foster  it.  By  this  she  has  been  enable 
to  monopolize  the  market  for  all  thoseresources  of  strength 
which  grow  out  of  her  internal  improvements  and  active 
industry.  By  this  she  has  been  enabled  to  subsidize  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  make  herself  a  party  to  all  the 
battles  of  the  world.  Every  body  will  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  of  France  has  no  very  particular  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  Bonaparte,  and  yet  we  see  them,  from 
necessity,  pursuing  the  course  of  his  policy,  and  endea- 
voring to  augment  her  internal  resources.  When  tibat 
blood-stauned  conqueror  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  what  was  it  that  furnished  consolation  to  his 
reflections?  His  thousand  victories?  his  bloody  laurels?  No! 
he  himself  declared  that  it  was  the  remembrance  that  he 
had  improved  the  condition  of  France,  and  that  his  works 
of  internal  improvement  were  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  his  name  immortal.  With  these  works,  and  with  his 
code  of  law8>  he  could  have  afforded  to  dispense  with  all 
his  victories. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Coks]  repre- 
sented the  mountains  of  Tennessee  as  being  of  such  a  Stu- 
pendous height  as  to  render  the  road  to  New  Orleans  of 
no  practical  utility.  I  do  not  pretend  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  piling  up  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  will  never  raise  a  valid  objection'  to  this  dengfn,  be 
tlie  mountains  what  they  may;  the  road  can  never  come  in 
contact  with  them.  The  gentleman  has  relied  mainly  on 
Dr.  Morse  sa  his  authority;  {now  he  could  not  push  that 
authority  very  far  in  Rhode  Island,  I  can  tell  lum;)  and  on 
that  authority  he  tdls  us  of  the  wide  and  noble  rivers 
which  penetrate  that  region,  and  which  he  seems  to  think 
are  themselves  an  all-sufficient  highway  for  commerce, 
mail,  war,  and  all  other  purposes  of  travel.  But  what 
says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  lives  upon  the 
spot?  He  tells  you,  that  during  three-fourths  of  the  year 
these  roads  are  of  no  service  wluitever,  their  channels  be- 
ing often  so  dry  as  to  admit  walking  over  them.  And  as  to 
these  Alpine  mountains,  which  seem  to  have  towered  so 
much  in  the  gentlemrin's  speech,  they  are  not  so  high  as 
he  imagines;  and,  whatever  their  height,  they  are  moun- 
tains of  6re,  and  contain  resources  which  will  furnish 
commerce  for  the  road  to  carry.  We  have  two  armories 
— and  he  tells  us,  if  ever  we  have  another,  it  will  not  be 
located  on  this  road;  and  the  road  will  be  useless.  Is  the 
gentleman  sure  that  there  never  will  be  more  than  two 
armories  in  the  United  States?  Is  he  quite  sure  that  this 
road  will  never  be  employed  for  the  march  of  an  army? 
What  is  this  argument  but  to  declare  that  we  are  not  m 
peace  to  prepare  for  war?  Will  not  the  same  doctrine 
prove  that  we  are  not  to  increase  our  "navy?  tltat  we  are 
not  to  fortify  our  coasts? 

But  it  seems  that  we  are  to  reject  this  bill  for  consisten- 
cy's sake.  Because  the  Jackson  party  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  about  Executive  influence,  and  about  tlie  shameful 
waste  of  money  by  employing  the  engineers  to  make  sur- 
veys in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  we  must,  out  of  con- 
sistency and  prioe  of  character,  refuse  this  bill,  and  even 
that  for  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for  survcjni.  Why, 
is  it  aii  incredible  thing*  that  that  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
for  mere  political  effect?    Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that 
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partisans  used  that  argument,  who  did  not  themselves  be- 
fieve  there  was  much  truth  or  weight  in  it?  And,  admit 
that  the  power  of  making  surveys  was  ever  so  much  abtised 
by  a  late  administration,  because  a  good  thing  has  been 
used- for  a  bad  purpose,  does  it  cease  to  be  good,  if  pro- 
perly used? 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Archer]  who  seemed  so  particularly  mag- 
nanimous toward  the  State  of  New  York.  I  was  happy  to 
hear  him — the  strain  was  so  new,  that  it  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me — the  gentJenian  seems  to  have  made 
the  discovery  that  there  can  be  something  that  is  correct 
without  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Virginia!  But,  before 
the  gentleman  prwses  New  York  too  highly,  let  him  wait 
and  see  liow  she  will  vote  on  tliis  question.  If  New  York 
is  to  vote  down  this  bill  because  her  petition  for  aid  was 
once  rejected,  what  is  she  to  expect  m  future?  Will  the 
time  never  come  when  New  York  will  apply  for  a  share 
of  tflKtvery  aid  she  is  now  asked  to  refuse?  And  what  will 
then  be  sjud  to  her  by  tlie  power  of  the  West  on  this  floor? 
Sir,  I  hope  New  York  will  be  magnanimous— too  magna- 
nimous to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  a  disappointment, 
and  the  feelings  of  resentment  it  excited.  The  gentleman 
ought  to  have  recollected  tliat  the  policy  of  New  York  in 
making  the  application  was  directly  in  contradiction  of  all 
his  theories  as  a  politician.  When  Clinton  asked  this  body 
to  grant  aid  to  the  State  of  New  York,  did  he  come  here 
ignorant  of  the  constitution?  and,  if  not,  did  he  hold  the 
same  views  of  it  as  that  gentleman  and  his  coadjutors?  No : 
he  acknowledged  this  Government  bad  the  power  and  the 
right  to  grant  the  aid  he  solicited.  The  gentleman  has 
used  soft  words— I  will  not  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  say 
he  has  been  pouring  soft  soap  down  the  backs  of  the  New 
York  delegation;  but  he  can  never  reconcile  her  conduct 
with  his  principles.  The  gentleman  told  us  tliat  if  the 
General  Government  did  not  engage  in  these  works,  they 
would  be  done  by  the  States;  but,  according  to  his  argu- 
ment, if  thi?  <^ovemment  docs  not,  the  States  will  not. 
We  h^ve  heard  new  doctrines  broached  here.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  to  have  taken  lessons  in  the  school  of  a  cer- 
tain judge  in  Israel,  and  to  have  adopted  that  maxim  of 
exalted  morality,  «*all  is  fair  in  politics."  The  gentleman 
is  hot  for  forming  a  coalxtion-«-be  will  coalesce  with  any 
body;  but  it  is  for  the  most  unprincipled  purpose,  if  that 
combination  is  to  be  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  tai'iif, 
and  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country.  I  sp^ak 
for  myself  alone — m  relation  to  my  owa  morality;  I  can, 
of  course,  speak  only  for  myself;  but  I  have  not  much  con- 
fidence in  the  morality  of  those  who  are  ready  to  join  with 
any  body  in  opposing  one  of  the  most  healthful  attributes 
of  this  Goveniment.  If  I  do  not  forget,  that  same  gentle- 
man told  us  that  if  Virginia  should  ever  alter  her  law  re- 
specting elections,  he  wotild  pack  up  and  remove  into  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  Africa*,  But  Virginia  has  changed 
her  law  of  elections,  and  the  gentleroaii  has  not  removed 
to  Africa.  If  our  .eyes 4ind  earn  do  not  deceive  us,  he  is 
still  here — and  I  apprehend  )ie  will  not  go  there.  I  great- 
ly fear  it.  If  he  does,  however,  he  will  not,  of  course, 
stop  at  Liberia,  because  the  people  there  are  in  &vor  of 
internal  improvements.  They  are  all  for  building  houses 
and  making  roads,  and  engagmg  in  evei*y  desigivthat  can 
improve  their  colony.  And,  wliat  is  worse  for  the  gentle- 
man, he  cannot  remain  at  home.  This  policy  has  got  down 
the  country,  till  it  is  reaching  tide  w^ter.  The  next  thing 
wc  hear  will  be,  that  it  has  driven  the  gentleman  down  to 
low  water  mark.  When  it  comes  to  tiiat,  tlic  gentleman 
miut  embark  for  Africa,  or  somewhere  else.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  him  to  Xry  to  content  himself  at  home, 
bid  as  things  are,  and  to  say,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  the  noise 
of  canal  diggers  and  road  makers — 

Virginia!  wiih  nil  thy  fan  Us,  Ilorc  tbecstii:! 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


TuxBDAT,  Avail.  13,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
reported  from  the  BAilitary  Committee,  requiring  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  to  report  a  new  organization  of  the  army, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  officers;  the  question  pend^ 
ing  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  TAYLOR  to  commit  the 
resolution  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  that,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  devoted  to  resolutions,  the  other 
day,  he  had  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  He  had  said, 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
be  an  indication,  on  the  put  of  that  House,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  atmy.  One  gen- 
tleman bad  remarked  that  this  was  a  proposition  merely 
to  institute  an  inquiry.  In  this  light  he  could  not  view  it. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  a  plan  for  tiie  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  officers;  and  should  he  report  that 
no  reduction  could  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  would  it  not  be  ssud  that  this  was  not  an  answer 
to  tiie  call  made  upon  him  by  the  House?  The  resolution 
either  contemplates  asking  the  Secretary  whether  any 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  officers  of  the  army,  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  and,  if  any,  what?  or  it  directs 
him  to  propose  a  plan  for  this  reduction  at  all  events.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  he  would  deem  it  proper  to  commit 
the  resolution  to  tlie  Committee  ofthe  Whole  on  tiie  state  off* 
tjic  Union,  that  it  miglit  there  be  discussed,  the  principles 
settled  which  it  involves,  and  then  the  result  of  their  defti- 
berations  might  be  subii^tted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
his  action;  or  they  might  submit  to  the  department  only 
the  inqtiiry  in  relation  to  the  expediency  or  the  measure, 
and  not  call  upon  it  for  a  distinct  plan  for  re-organizing' 
the  army,  without  a  proper  investigation.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  proposition,  as  it  now  stood,  was  one  askings 
them  to  express  an  opinion  without  deliberation.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  if  tlie 
motion  for  its  commitment  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  the  question  befbre  the  House 
was  on  the  commitment  of  the  resolution  tathe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The  proposition 
in  the  resolution  did  not  contemplate  a  reduction  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  but  only  in  its  official  corps.  If. 
such  reduction  were  proper,  he  did  not  know  why  it  could 
not  as  well  be  discussed  in  the  House,  as  in  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  anxious  that  some 
plan  should  be  submitted  at  tlie  next  session  of  Congress^ 
by  which  tiie  number  of  officers  in  -tlie  army  could  be 
made  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  men.  I'hia  undue 
proportion  of  officers,  he  believed,  in  Ins  conscience,  to  be 
useless.  There  is  not  a  Government  on  eai*tk  [said  Mr. 
W.  ]  whose  army  is  thus  organized.  A  gentleman  near  me 
makes  the  exception  of  that  of  Bolivar;  but,  not  being 
acquainted  with  Uie  fact,  I,>of  oourse,  cannot  join  in  the 
exception. 

According  to  the  reports  laid  before  the  House,  the  army 
never  consists  of  more  thsn  fire  tbousatid  five  hundred  men; 
and  what  proportion  of  them  .ire  officers?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  tlie  members^  of  the  Military  Committee, 
there  is  a  commisnoned  officer  to  every  seven  men,  at 
seven  and  a  half.  There  are  near  seven  hundred  officen 
to  command  five  tlioucand  men!  There  arc  twelve  regi- 
ments in  the  service,  «ach  regiment  consistinj^  of  twelve 
companies,  and  each  coofpuiy  of  from  fbrfc)'4ive  to  fifty 
men.  Compao^i  [he  said]  were  in  fact  divided,  as,  duriii|^ 
the  war,  the  number  of  men  to  a  company  was  fixed  at 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred.  Unless  some  re-^rgatiization  of 
the  army  toqk  place,  the  present  officers  would  all  be 
brigadiors.  l^e  captains  would  be  majors,  and  the  lieute- 
nants captains  by  brevet.  He  asked  if  gentlemen  liad  ez« 
amincd  into  the  expenses  of  our  army.  He  meant  the 
army  proper.    He  weukl  ask  if  it  was  known  what  pro- 
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pordon  thU  expenditure  bore  to  those  reqtiired  when  the 
&rmy  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  difference  is 
very  small — three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  pay  and  subsistence  liad  averaged  two  mil 
lion  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  this  was. not 
all;  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  liad  become  a  part 
of  the  army.  It  had  admitted  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cadets.  It  was  true,  they  did  not  all  remain  to  hang  as  a 
burden  upon  the  ai-my.  After  receiving  their  education, 
those  who  could  procure  a  liveliliood  by  a  profession  at 
home,  preferred  that  course;  the  remainder  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  army,  at  about  twenty-four  dollars  per 
month,  without  the  semblance  of  service.  Something  [he 
said]  ought  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  evils  which  grew 
out  of  this  institution. 

BIr.  DODDRIDGE  inquired  if  this  discussion  was  in 
order. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  fi-om  New 
York  [Mr.  Tatlor}  would  withdraw  his  motion  to  commit 
the  resolution,  in  order  that  the  discussion  might  proceed 
without  interfering  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  that,  as  his  object  was  onl^  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  as  this  object 
had  been  accomplished,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  WlCKLfPFE  resumed.  His  reason  for  making  the 
remarks  which  he  had  offered,  wiis,  that  he  conceived  the 
motion  to  commit  the  resolution  equivalent  to  a  motion  ta 
reject  it  He  then  recapitulated  the  arguments  which  he 
had  u'cd.  In  relation  to  the  Military  Academy,  the  door 
to  military  promotion  was  now  closed  to  all  who  had  not 
graduated  at  tliat  institution.  No  man  who  educated  liis 
own  son,  however  well  qtuilified  he  might  be,  or  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  see  him  enrolled  among  the  de- 
fenders of  his  country,  could  gain  admission  for  him  till 
pnnision  was  made  for  tlie  sixty  or  a  hundred  brevets  al- 
ready hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  army.  There  was 
no  motive  to  excite  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  a 
laudable  competition  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  their  profession;  for 
even  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  was  placed  beyond  their 
reach,  witliout  the  pale  of  theu*  hopes.  Tiiese  men,  during 
the  late  war,  proved  our  most  efficient  officers,  wherever 
tiieir  deeds  of  valor  earned  tlieir  promotion. 

AVe  have  had  mudi  comphunt  [said  Mr.  W.]  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  desertion  from  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  And  why  is  this,  sir?  It  is  because 
when  a  man  atlwns  tlie  rank  of  an  orderly  sergeant,  (one 
of  the  most  essential  company  officers,)  his  mihtary  career 
is  ended.  He  has  attained  the  utmost  point  at  which  he 
can  ever  hope  to  arrive;  he  has  no  ftirther  motive  for  ac- 
tion, or  stimulant  to  laudable  ambition.  Mr.  W.  said  he 
hafi  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  system  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Militaiy  Academy  was  a  most  unjust  and  rain. 
ous  one,  that  no  man,  however  meritorious  and  well  qua- 
lllied,  sliould  be  admitted  into  the  army,  unless  he  can 
produce  a  sheepskin,  evidencing  that  he  has  graduated  at 
this  institution!  He  thought  no  men  could  be  more  un- 
justly proscribed  and  disfranchisecl  than  those  wJjo  were 
tlius'refused.  The  gentleman  on  my  left  [Nfr.  Ds  Witt] 
says,  except  editors  of  newspapers?  but  I  say,  not  even 
them. 

Mr.  DANIEL  observed,  it  appeared  to  him  manifest  that 
triere  ought  to  be  a  new  organization  of  the  army.  When 
the  army  was  reduced,  in  1821  or  *22,  the  object  of  that 
law  was  to  retluce  and  curtail  its  expenditui-es;  but  we  see 
that  they  have  amounted  to  about  the  same  since  tliat  pe- 
riod as  before.  This  he  tliouglit  a  sufficient  reason  why 
something  should  be  done.  While  they  were  urtj^lng  tlic 
neccsnity  of  retrenchment  in  eveiy  department  of  the  Go- 
vcmnvjnt,  why  not  commence  with  the  army,  and  at  U*ast 
lop  of  its  useless  parts?  But,  [said  Mi*.  D.]'he  did  not  bc- 
Lt-vc  tliiit  education  could  form  u  military  character.  Tvvo- 
thipls  of  tliosc  e<liicated  at  West  Point  owiW  never  be 


fitted  to  command  an  army,  or  a  company,  or  even  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  an  orderly  sergeant.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  them  might  be  capable  or  these  duties.  What^  it  would 
be  asked,  is  the  best  course  to  make  them  qualified  ?  Why, 
educate  them  at  West  Point,  if  you  choose,  but  throw 
them  back  again  into  society,  and  let  them  take  an  equal 
chance  for  promotion  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
If  they  have  talents,  no  doubt  they  will  be  developed.  If 
they  have  merits,  no  doubt  they  will  be  rewarded.  There 
were  many  who  had  nCver  received  a  military  education, 
who  were  equally  well  qualified  with  those  who  had. 
Was  such  an  education  found  essential  in  the  late  war?  Not 
at  all,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  totally  useless, 
and,  indeed,  involved  the  countiy  in  more  calamities  than 
any  other  cause.  He  asked,  was  Scott  a  man  who  had 
received  a  military  education  ?  Not  at  all — he  was  a  me- 
chanic. Was  Morgan?  Not  at  all — he  was  a  wagoner;  and 
neither  tif  them  had  more  than  a  common  English  educa- 
tion. Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  Bonapai*te  took  his 
officers  from  the  ranks,  for  their  valor  and  gt)od  behavior  j 
and  by  that  means  created  the  finest  army  in  Europe. 

He  was  told  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  his 
right,  [Mr.  CAsrBRRLEwo]  that  in  war  we  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  officers,  while  privates  were  easily  procured. 
This  only  proved  to  him  that  the  gentleman  knew  but  very 
little  of  the  recruiting  service;  as  it  was  notorious  we  had 
ten  applications,  during  the  late  war,  for  offices,  where 
we  had  one  enlistment  of  a  private  soldier.  There  was, 
and  there  always  would  be,  a  greater  number  of  appli- 
cants for  rank,  station,  and  command  in  the  army,  than 
there  were  offices  to  give  them.  The  demand,  if  he 
might  so  express  himself,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  means  of  supply.  He  said 
that  there  Vould  always  be"  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
men  in  the  intelligent  community  to  form  the  officers  of  a 
larger  army  than  we  should  ever  have  occasion  to  raise; 
aiui  that,  too,  without  having  occasion  to  seek  them  at 
AVcst  Point,  or  at  any  other  point.  After  some  remarks 
on  the  requisites  necessary  to  render  an  officer  of  value 
in  the  ser\'ice  of  his  country,  he  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusette,  [Mr.  Davis]  on  the  preceding  day,  that  tjie 
frequency  of  changes  in  the  army  would  tend'  to  create  in- 
dift'erenc'e  m  the  officers  as  to  their  proficiency  in  military 
knowledge  and  science.  It  was  said  that  they  would  rea- 
son  with  themselves,  that,  having  the  prospect  of  remain- 
ing but  a  certain  period  in  the  scr^ncc,  they  would  grow 
negligent  and  careless  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Now,  I  [said  Mr.  p.]  think  that  totdly  the  rcvci-se  of  this 
would  be  the  case.  1  think  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  one  proposed,  instead  of  discouraging  them 
from  the  study  of  their  profession,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
act  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  tlie  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge in  it.  When  an  officer  knows  that,  every  five  or  ten 
years,  there  will  be  a  re-orcanization  of  the  anny,  and 
that  the  most  meritorious  officers  would  be  selected,  and 
retained  in  commisijion..  it  stands  to  rcoson  that  every  offi- 
cer  in  the  army,  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  sen'ice, 
would  apply  himself  with  unceasing'  diligence  to  the  aliain- 
ment  of  that  knowledge,  and  the:  improvcmrnt  of  those 
capacities,  whicli  alone  qualify  their  possessor  to  be  re- 
tained in  his  office.  The  argument  of  the  s(cnt!emnn  from 
New  York  must,  therefore,  fail.  The  i^uitk-man  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tatlou]  had  snid  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  in  1821,  and  that  for  doing  so 
he  had  been  assailed  by  the  newspapers,  and  called  a  ra- 
dical. The  vote  on  that  occasion  showed  that  the  gentle- 
man thought  it  iiecess:!!^  that  the  anny  should  be  reduced. 
He  comphiincd  of  being  abused  by  the  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Well,  [:Ta*d  Mr.  !>.]  rr.nnot 
lie  now  stand  the  shot  from  a  paper  gun*  Has  he  not  snf- 
fic'ent  nerve  to  bear  newspaper  abuse?  I  cannot  certainly 
think  it.     Hfc  voted  for  the  cUmhuit'on  of  the  army  for- 
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merly,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  go  with  us  now,  and  lend 
his  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  demrable  an  object. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  countiy  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dolUrs  annually;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
pass  the  House.  He  wished,  indeed,  that  it  had  taken 
a  wider  range.  He  wished  that  the  resolution  had  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  state  the  number  of  effective  rank 
and  file,  and  of  tlieir  officers;  of  captains  of  companies, 
of  majors,  of  colonels,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  number  of  each  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
He  wished,  he  repeated,  that  the  resolution  had 


been  couched  in  these  terms,  and  that  the  principle  of  the 
reduction  in  1821-'22  should  now  be  acted  upon.  He  was 
not  one  who  wished  to  see  the  country  swarmmg  witli  offi- 
cers, in  a  time  of  peace  as  well  as  m  war.  . 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  tlie  table. 

Mr.  VANCE  requested  him  to  withdraw  his  motion  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  STORRS  declined  acceding  to  the  request. 

The  motion  was,  however,  negatived  without  a  division. 

Mr.  YANCE  rose  to  address  the  House,  but  the  hour 
expired. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

The  House  then  Went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Hatnss  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  Buffalo  and 
New  Orleans  road  bill. 

Mr.  LEA  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  engaging  in  this  discussion,  partl;^  on  account  of  the 
exceeding  reluctance  and  hesitancy  with  which  he  would 
at  any  time  ask  to  be  heard  in  this  hall.  But  he  had  been 
influenced,  also,  by  a  desire  to  ofi'er  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  at  the  time  of  presenting  his  views  on  the  subject  ge- 
nerally. Since  an  early  stage  of  the  debate,  tills  had  not 
been  m  his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  amendments  and 
motions  which  liad  been  pending;  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  same  difHculty  yet  continued;  but  the  manner  and  pro 
gressof  the  discussion  had  admonished  him  tliat  he  should 
not  longer  refrain,  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  use  the  contem- 
plated aipendment  by  way  of  objection  and  argument 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  He  would  thus  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  compamtive  advanta^s  of  the  plan  of 
the  amendment  for  executing  this  and  similar  works,  and 
both  modes  would  then  be  before  the  committee,  so  that 
gentlemen  could  fairly  consi^ler  >yhetlier  they  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  either.  If  so,  tliey  would  be  prepared  to 
vole  against  the  motion  now  pending  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause  of  tliebiU;  but,  if  otherwise,  they  would  sus- 
tain that  motion  which  goes  to  defeat  the  wlime  bill.  He 
thought  it  particularly  proper,  in  order  to  test  this  mea- 
sure fairly,  that  botli  plans,  and  the  whole  subject,  sliould 
be  fully  developed  before  the  committee,  previously  to 
taking  a  vote  on  this  question,  wliicli  may  be  decisive. 

I  have  thus  [said  Mr.  L.]  indicated,  in  a  few  words,  my 
object  generally;  and  I  hope  tlie.pommittee  will  now  in- 
dulgently allow  rae  to  present  my  views  more  at  lai*ge, 
The  peculiarity  of  my  situati<)n  may  afford  an  apology  not 
only  for  my  speaking,  but,  also,  for  gtving^some  of  my  re 
marks  a  local  direction.  With  but  very  humble  preten- 
sions, I  have  desired  to  be  equally  unassuming — and  I 
might  not  have  felt  myself  called  on  to  depart,  on  this  oc- 
casion, from  mv  habit  of  silent  voting,  if  this  bill  had  not 
addi-esscd  itself  directly  to  the  homes,  interests,  and  feel- 
ings of  my  constituents.  But  the  proposition  of  the  bill 
is,  that  this  i*oad  shall  run  through  my  district  somewhere; 
aud  (in  the  "glorious  uncertainty"  of  these  projects)  that 
is  taken  to  be  almost  any  where  and  every  where.  The 
engineers,  to  be  sure,  ti'avelled  along  the  principal  stage 
road  through  that  country,  and  that  is  undei*stood  to  be  the 
western  route  indicated  in  their  report.^  But  there  are 
many  other  roads  running  in  tlie  same  general  direction, 
along  tlie  extensive  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  between  Ken- 


tucky on  the  one  side,  and  North  Carolina  on  the  cti^rf 
and  private  surveying  has  been  resorted  to  for  ascertaining 
the  nearest  and  best  way.  And  how  many  is  it  supposed 
there  are  of  the  good  people  along  these  respective  rtmils, 
who  have  any  doubt  that  tlie  way  nearest  to  their  dwelling* 
is  the  very  best  way  in  all  the  world  for  this  great  national 
road?  All  but  one  route  (and  that  one,  too,  perhaps) 
must,  in  the  end,  be  disappointed;  but,  until  the  matter 
shall  have  been  settled,  hope  will  continue  the  flatterer  of  all. 

This  multiform  offer  of  a  road  to  a  people  who  have  ne- 
ver received  any  thing  in  this  way,  and  who  feel  the  want 
of  improved  outlets  to  market  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  has  naturally  produced  uncommon  excite- 
ment in  that  quarter.  It  m  not  difficult  to  know  the  va- 
riety and  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  such  a  hotbed. 
Many  of  my  honest  coniHUients  have  been  led  away  by 
vain  expectations,  which  they  will  never  realize,  and  ex- 
cited by  means,  some  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain. 
Not  only  much  speakine  and  writing  have  been  resorted  to, 
but,  also,  neighborhood,  town,  and  county  meetings  have 
been  held,  to  discuss  and  dedde  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of^e  very  bill  now  under  our  consideration? 
and  with  the  view  of  instructing  me,  and  requesting  others 
to  support  it,  as  conttitulional  and  expedient,  not  merely 
for  making  such  a  road  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  but  a  rail- 
road»  according  to  the  rage  of  the  times— even  a  splendid 
national  railroad! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
any  who  participated  in  those  meetings,  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  be  outdone  by  any  of  them  in  matters  of  civility.  T, 
therefore,  take  occaaon  to  perform  a  twofold  duty— first, 
of  renderings  my  acknowledgments  to  all  of  them  for  the 
attention  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  pay  to  me  du- 
ring my  absence  from  home— and,  secondly,  of  tendering 
the  thanks  of  some  of  them  to  the  honorable  chairman,  ai^ 
the  other  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals,  for  this  precious  bill,  which  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed by  some  as  almost  a  proridential  means  of  hastening  tlie 
millennium  itself! 

Having  dischargedthusmuchof  my  duty,  I  should  neg- 
lect another  part  of  it,  were  I  not  to  make  some  further 
remarks  concerning  these  same  meetings;  for  it  so  happen- 
ed that,  at  some  of  them,  a  majority  did  not  feel  themselves 
quite  so  much  flattered  by  the  bill  as  to  give  it  their  ap- 
probation. Such  ¥'as  the  result,  I  undeisUnd,  at  those 
meetings,  where  the  subject  was  fblly  discussed  before  the 
people.  They  were  a  little  shy  of  this  proffered  favor. 
The  hook  must  be  better  baited  before  they  can  be  caught. 
I  have  forborne  from  <^nauring  any  one;  but,  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  considering  the  extraordinary  ex* 


citement  which  this  matter  has  occasioned  among  my  con- 
stituents, if  I  were  to  refrain  from  awarding  my  feeble 
commendation  to  such  of  them  as  liave  opposed  this  bill, 
so  really  degrading,  and  yet  so  flattei'ing  to  interested  and 
superficial  observers.  With  such  tenmtations  before  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  clamor  in  favor  of  the  bill,  they 
have  manifested  that  kind  of  moral  courage  and  pohtical 
virtue,  on  which  the  Uberties  we  enjoy  naust  always  de- 
pend— and  even  those  who  may  candidly  differ  from  them 
in  opinion,  must  acknowledge  the  sterling  patriotism  of 
their  course,  in  adhering  to  what  they  reg^imled  as  correct 
principles.  Liberty  to  them  is  more  valuable  than  gold— 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  representing  such 
freemen. 

Another  consideration  adds  to  tlie  peculiarity  of  my 
situation.  I  find  myself  the  only  member  on  this  floor 
from  several  hundred  miles  of  distance  along  the  contem- 
plated route  of  tills  road,  who  refuses  to  take  this  dose  of 
poison,  as  it  lias  been  prepared.  Two  of  my  honorable 
colleagues  immediately  to  the  west  of  me,  and  another, 
with  two  honorable  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  immediately 
to  the  east  of  me,  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  although  they 
have  arrived  at  that  point  by  different  roads,  some  of  which 
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tfe  new^  and  untravelled  before.  For  «U  of  these  gentle- 
men I  feel  a  nncere  friendship  personally,  and  I  hare,  also, 
been  in  the  habit  of  harmoniaing  with  them  on  political 
subjects  generally. 

Perhaps  yoa  may  consider  my  situation  rather  embar< 
rassing,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  routes  through 
my  district — such  a  diversity  of  sentiment  among  my  con- 
stituents— and  such  cross-nring  from  my  friends  in  thiv 
hall.  I  confess  tliat  I  derive  no  pleasure  from  this  conAi- 
sion—lhat  I  regret  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  of  interest  < 
but  not  so  much  from  considerations  personal  to  myself, 
as  from  others  of  pubKc  concern.  Yet,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  express  unavailing  regrets;  every  one  must  act  on  his 
own  convictions-and  responsibilities;  and  I  assure  the  com- 
mittee I  have  not  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty -as  to  my  own 
course.  T  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I  cannot  approve 
either  of  its  principles  or  of  its  detuls.  But  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, an  enemy -to  internal  improvement^^  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  favor  all  of  a  proper  kind,  to  be  exeeuted  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  A  good  road  throug^h  my  country  would 
doubtless  be  very  convenient;  and,  certainly,  I  could  have 
no  objeetions  i^nst  it  in  itself  considered,  but  I  have  some 
objections  against  obtaining  it  at  the  expense  of  ray  own 
oath  and  the  constitution — our  liberties  and  permanent 
welfare. 

Some  honorsble  gentlemen  have  told  us  much  of  their 
obedience  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  I,  too,  ac- 
knowledge, to  some  extent,  the  force  of  such  an  obliga- 
tion; but  not  quite  so  obsequiously,  perhaps,  as  some  of 
my  friends.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  regardless  of 
their  good  opinion.  I  would  prize  it  highly  at  all  times, 
either  in  public  or  private  life.  Nor  will  I  affect  indiffer- 
ence to  my  own  destiny;  and  it  will  be  my  business  to  satisfy 
ray  constituents  of  the  correctness  of  my  public  conduct; 
but,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  or  not,  is  to  me  a  se- 
condary connderation;  for  I  hold  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be 
a  representative  here,  who  can  hesitate  as  to  a  choice  be- 
tween his  own  personal  popularity  and  the  preservation  of 
the  true  principles  of  our  Government  To  them  I  look 
and  adhere,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  best  inte- 
rests of  m^  people,  rather  than  to  delusive  expedients  for 
reliefer  pititiil  advantages,  resultingin  no  permanent  good, 
but  answering,  for  a  time,  the  purposes  of  certain  candi- 
dates for  popular  favor. 

I  was  sent  here  to  act  on  my  oath,  to  do  good,  not  mis- 
chief—to execute,  not  violate,  the  great  compact  of  this 
Union. 

My  constituents,  x>f  all  classes,  have  long  known  that  I 
could  not  vote  for  any  such  bill  as  that  now  oefore  us;  and, 
while  some  of  them  have  been  asking  me  to  do  so,  they 
must  have  had  other  motives  than  even  a  hope  that  I  could 
comply  with  their  request.  They  know  m^  sentiments, 
and  they  expect  me  to  muntain  them.  A  majority  of  them 
sent  me  here  as  a  ^tate  right  republican,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  national  republican.  They  are  jealous  of 
3ie  assumed,  overgrown,  and  increasing  powers  of  this 
splendid  Federal  Government;  and  they  are  not  willing  to 
look  to  it  aa  the  « dispenser  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gifl  under  heaven.  They  see  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  fashionable  idol  of  the  times,  especially  among 
those  who  desire  to  be  initiated,  or  to  continue.priests  at 
the  altar;  and  they  fear  the  danger  that  a  new  and  ponder- 
ous machine  wUl  be  fabricated  as  a  substitute  for  the  be- 
neficent original;  and  that  the  idolatrous  worsluppers  of 
this  political  Juggernaut,  in  whole  communities,  are  to  be 
crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  The  thing  has  progressed  some 
distance  already;  the  devotees  are  assembling;  and  new 
converts,  even  from  those  who  were  thought  to  be  stead- 
fast in  a  better  religion,  are  prostrating  themselvea  before 
it.  I  yet  belong  to  another  nitb;  and,  instead  of  these  im- 
molations having  any  tendency  to  proselyte  me,  tfae^  ren- 
der the  scene  appalling  indeed,  aind  establish  me  in  my 
own  creed. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  agree  in  opinioiw 
either  as  to  polities  or  religion;  but  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  each,  both  positive  and  comparaitive  differences  be- 
tween right  and  wron^,  on  which  must  depend  the  fate  of 
individuals  and  of  nations;  and  it  should  be  the  eflfort  of 
ever^  one,  at  all  times,  to  attain  the  nearest  praddcableap* 
proximation  to  truth.  But  while  important  differences 
must  exist,  a  spirit  of  toUratioR,  and  even  conciliation,  ia 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  ruinous  distraotioii. 
Who  can  look  to  the  vast  ana  various  intei«sts  bj  which 
different  portions  of  this  extensive  country  are  in€ueitced 
— ^by  which  their  representatives  here  are  propelled  in  dif> 
ferent  directions^  without  discovering  the  utter  hopeless 
ness  of  long  managing  the  great  concerns  of  this  Union  to 
advantage,  or  even  continuing  the  partnership,  without  ex- 
ercising  the  utmost  forbevance,  and  executing  a  determi- 
nation not  to  push  matters  to  extremity^  When  this  Ge- 
neral Government  moves  on  the  border  of  the  oonstitotion, 
even  then  prudence  gives  a  caution;  when  it  unscrupu- 
lously passes  over  a  doubtful  boundary,  and  occupies  evety 
inch  or  disputed  ground,  harmony  and  good  feeling  must 
yield  to  ieaJousies,  animosities,  and  contentions;  but  when- 
ever it  wall  boldly,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly  march 
further,  and  invade  the  undiluted  territory  of  others, 
then  the  natural  consequences  must  be,  (as  when  the  Rubi- 
con was  passed,  and  Rome  was  no  longer  freci)  anarchy 
first,  and  despotism  next. 

This  Federal  Government  has  often  sported  wantonly  on 
doubtful  ground;  occasionally,  but  inadvertently  perhaps, 
it  has  trespassed  further;  but  if  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration should  ever  become  a  law,  in  its  present  finm, 
it  would  be  idle;  msulting,  to  pretend  that  we  aim  at  any 
thing  short  of  consolidation,  and  a  complete  conquest  of 
the  State  authorities. 

I  consider  this  bill  as  the  most  direct  and  daring  attempt 
upon  State  jurisdiction  and  authority,  that  was  ever  before 
a  Congress  of  this  Union.  Is  it  not  r  What  does  it  amount 
to  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  positive  direction  to  the  President 
to  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  to  have  a  road  made 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  New  Orleans,  near  the  south- 
em  ffulf,  without  saying  one  word  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  or  rights  of  States,  or  corporations,/ 
or  individuals,  are  to  be  regarded  or  adjusted,  in  caaea  cf 
difficulty.  The  strong  arm  ofpower  must  not  be  stayed, 
but  must  act  promptly  and  effectually  to  accomptish  the 
object,  no  matter  wiiose  rights  or  what  obstructions  may 
interpose;  for  gentlemen  have  tauntingly  told  as,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  an  act  of  Congress  cannot  be  controlled, 
unless  the  political  omnipotency  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  condescend  to  advise  us  of  error.  And  is  such  a 
power  as  this  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
this  Union,  at  this  eariy  day  ?  Is  he  to  be  authorired,  oom- 
mandsd,  to  go  forward  and  make  this  road,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  any  body?  The  like  of  it  never  was  heard 
of  in  any  country  that  was  not  a  downright  tyranny,  or 
where  there  was  even  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  ^> 
man.  Some  mode  of  ascertaining  rights,  and  compensat- 
ing for  damage^  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  push  scruples  or  apprehensions  beyond 
due  bounds,  butthi*  bill  has  no  bounds  as  to  principle-l«nd 
when  or  where  are  we  to  stop? 

At  a  proper  time,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, with  a  view  of  saving  the  rwhts  of  the  States,  of 
corporations^  and  of  individuals,  asfu  as  practicable.  At 
present  I  can  only  urge  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  the 
bill  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  to  point  out  a  batter  mode  of 
executing  this  and  all  similar  works.  By  contrasting  the 
ameiKlment  with  the  bill,  the  imperfections  of  the  latter 
will  appear  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other 
means;  while  there  will  be  exhibited  apian  for  conducting 
internal  improvements,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Govern- 
ment, by  which  many  and  serious  difficulties  will  be  obviat- 
ed, and  which  I  think  well  worthy  of  tbemoft  deiibetat* 
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consktefution  of  every  citizen  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
We  fa*e  told  that  this  Government  will  progress  in  the  bu«l- 
nen  of  internal  improvement,  and  some  gentlemen  seem 
very  confident  in  this  opinion.  If  its  progress  in  that  way 
should  be  very  extensive,  it  must  be  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  attain  the 
ends  in  the  least  exceptionable  manner.  The  amendment 
which  I  expect  to  uifer,  will  be  a  test  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  It  is  of  a  character  too 
distinctive  to  be  mistaken  by  any  politician,  and  the  people 
at  large  will  underatand  the  vital  difference  between  it  and 
the  bill,  in  their  respective  tendencies.  I  avow  my  objects 
franUv:  first,  to  put  the  bill  right  as  far  as  possible;  and, 
second,  if  its  friends  will  not  adopt  a  better  plan,  to  put 
tliem  thoroughlv^in  the  wrong. 

That  I  may  give  my  views  to  the  committee  witli  great- 
er factUty  and  riistinctnesa,  and  exhibit  the  proposed  con- 
ti*a8t  in  a  manner  more  pointed  and  practical,  I  beg  leave 
to  read  the  contemplated  amendment: 

*<  Strike  out  the  fourtli  section,  and  insert  the  following: 

«  Sec.  4.  >Snd  be  it  fitriher  eitaciedy  That  the  sevci^ 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  tp  the  extent  of  their  respect- 
ive surveys,  shall  report  to  the  President  a  detailed  plan 
of  the  manner  in  which  said  road  ought,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  be  constructed,  without  the  application  of  stone 
or  gravely  except  where  indispensably  necessary  for  its 
convenient  use;  and,  also,  a  particular  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of.  completing  said  road,  according  to  said  plan; 
and,  also,  a  moderate  and  uniform  rate  of  tolls,  which  they 
may  deem  proper  to  be  collected  on  said  road;  and  the 
several  Boards  of  Commismoners  sliaU  have  the  aid  of  such 
of  the  Bngineer  Corps  as  the  President  ma^  direct,  in 
making  their  examinations,  surveys,  plans,  estimates,  and 
reports;  in  all  of  which  the  President  may  direct  such  al- 
terations as  he  may  deem  proper,  until  they  receive  his 
approbation. 

"Sxc.  5.  Jtnd  be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That  copies  of  the 
reports  approved  of  by  the  President,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governors  of  tlie  States,  respectively,  throogh 
which  the  surveys  may  l\avc  been  made;  and,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  those  States  in  making  the  road,  there  shall 
be  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  sliali  he  equal  to  fiileen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  mile  of  said  road,  to  be  paid  in  the  following 
manner,  aud  on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  Whenever 
uuy  of  those  States  shall  have  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  construction  of  so  much  of  the  road  as  may  be  within 
the  limits  of  that  State,  according  to  tlie  survey  and  plan 
approved  of  by  the  President,  as  far  as  the  fiinds'^ppro- 
priated  by  Congress  will  enable  it  to  be  done,*  and,  also, 
providing  for  the  repairs^  presei'vation,  and  irapiorcment 
of  said  road,  alter  it  sliall  have  been  made,  so  fiir  as  prac- 
ticable, from  tolls  at  the  rates  approved  of  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  aforesaid,  which  tolls  may  be  collected  on  any 
\nn  of  said  road  from  the  time  at  which  it  may  be  in  suit- 
able condition  for  convenient  use,  and  which  shaH  not  be 
altered  without  the  assent  of  Congress;  and,  also,  provid- 
ing that  the  mail,-  and  property,  and  troops,  in  actual  ser- 
vice, belonging  to  tJie  United  Stales,  may,  at  all  times, 
pftss  along  said  road  free  from  any  toll  whatever  ;'but,  hav- 
mg  due  regard,  in  all  of  said  proviaons,  for  corporate 
riglits,  derived  from  chai*ters,  as  they  exist  at  present,  or 
as  they  may  be  modified  in  said  law;  and,  ako,  designating 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  money  may  be  paid: 
then,  on  the  application  of  such  person  or  persons,  the 
President  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  him  or  them  one*third 
of  tlie  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile  of  so  much  of  said 
road  as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  tluit  State;  and,  on  simi- 
lar  applications,  equal  sums,  respectively,  at  the  end  of 
one  and  two  years  thereafter:  JProbided,  That  the  person 
or  pertions  apjilying  for  the  second  and  third  payments, 
flball,  before  receiving  the  some,  submit  to  the  President 
a  satisfactory,  report  of  the  manner  of  disbursing  the  funds 


received,  and  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  work; 
and  the  President  is  required  to  withhold  any  of  the  pay- 
ments in  case  such  State  should  apply  any  of  the  funds  to 
any  other  pui-pose  than  the  making  of  said  road,  or  sliould 
fail  to  prosecute  the  work  with  reasonable  expedition." 

The  committee  will  perceive  that  the  three  fii-st  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  concerning  the  survey  and  location  of  the 
road,  would  not  be  afiected  by  the  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  the  manner  of  execution  and  preservation,  rather 
than  to  the  plan  or  kind  of  the  road;  but  some  subsequent 
parts  of  the  bill  would  requii'C  alterations,  which  would 
occasion  no  difficulty,  however,  as  they  would  be  but  na- 
tural consequences  from  adopting  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  desiix>us  that  the  amendment,,  and  the  whole 
plan,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  should  be  well  considered  and' 
understood,  not  only  for  the  present  occasion,  but,  aho, 
for  all  future  subjects  of  similar  kind.  The  committee 
will,  thei-efore,  indulge  me  in  giving  a  condensed  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  whole  plan,  that  the  various  paHs  may 
be  more  properly  estimated. 

An  outline  of  the  plan  is^imply  this: 

1.  Let  this  Government  survey  and  locate  the  road  pre- 
cisely where  it  may  desire  to  have  one  made. 

2.  Let  the  commissioners,  with  the  aid  of  suitabft^  en- 
gineers, report  to  the  President  the  survey  and  location; 
also,  a  detailed  plan  of  the  manner  of  making  the  road  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  the  law,  w^ith  a  partieular  estimate  of 
the  cost;  and,  likewise,  a  tmiibrm  and  nxxlerate  rate  of 
tolls--all  of  which  to  be  subject  to  aherations  and  approval 
by  the  President. 

3.  Instead  of  tlie  President's  going  on  to  have  the  road 
made  by  tlie  dii'cct  authority  and  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment, let  copies  of  all  the  reports,  approved  of  by  him,  be 
sent  to  tlic  Governors  of  the  different  States  through 
which  tlie  road  is  to  pass,  as  the  bates  of  a  proposition  from 
this  Government. 

4.  Let  that  proposition  be,  th»^  this  Government  will 
furnish  the  necessary  funds,  in  reasonable  and  regular  in- 
stalments, to  any  of  those  States,  whenever  it  siiall  have 
passed  a  law,  (with  due  regard  to  existing  corporate  rights,} 
first,  to  make  the  road,  as  proposed,  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  furnished;  second,  to  keep  it  in  repair  by  the  mode- 
rate and  uniform  rate  of  tolls  pi-oposed,  and  not  to  be  al- 
tered without  tlie  assent  of  Congress;  third, ^to  exempt 
the  mail,  and  property,  and  troops,  in  actual  service,  be- 
longing to  tlie  United  States,  from  att  toll  whatever;  hut 
that  the  President  should  so  far  exercise  control  over  tlie 
funds,  as  to  withhold  any  of  the  subsequent  instabnents, 
if  the  former  siiould  not  have  been  wholly  aud  prompt ly 
applied  to  the  work. 

After  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  but  with  great  de- 
ference-to  others,  I  submit  to  the  cpmmittec,  and  to  the 
nation,  if  the  plan  proposed  is  not  the  most  eligible  which 
has  been  devised  for  accomplishing  internal  imp rovcmcnt.s 
under  the  auspices  of  this  General  Government.  It  chal- 
lenges scrutiny,  andappeals  to  every  motive  of  prudence 
and  patriotism.  It  will  attain  the  ends  more  completely — 
with  greater  certainty — witli  less  danger.  I  doubt  not 
that  these  positions  will  be  maintained  by  further  investi- 
gation and  reflection. 

Having  given  tiie  substance  of  tlie  plan,  connected  with 
the  amendment,  it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  contrast  it 
with  the  bill,  more  particularly' and  practically. 

A  superficial  observation  of  the  amendment  has  caused 
some  to  object,  that  it  amoimts  to  nothing  more  than  con- 
ferring power  on  the  States  to  make  works  of  this  kind 
out  of  the  common  funds.  As  the  distinction  is  import- 
ant, I  beg  leave  to  correct  this  mistake.  I  hold  that  this 
Government  can  do  directly  whatever  it  can  authorize 
others  to  do;  that  the  constitution  is  the  only  soince  of  otir 
powers;  that  we  can  neither  give  nor  take  any,  except  as 
provided  in  that  instrument!  that  the  powers  ofthe  respect- 
ive Governments,  cither  dclegrtteci  or   retained,  are  per- 
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feet  of  their  kinds^  within  the  lef^mate  sphere«  of  their 
action,  but  utterly  void  when  extended  furtlier^  ami  that, 
if  we  have  the  power  to  nuike  roadfl»  the  assent  of  indivi- 
dual States  ia  wholly  unnecessary}  but  that,  if  we  have  not 
such  power,  we  cannot  confer  it  on  the  several  States 
which  have  -it  already.  On  tlie  queution  whether  this  CtO> 
vemaient  has  such  power,  we  have  had  much  ofar^^iment 
and  of  authority.  1  have  enough  to  do,  on  this  occasion, 
witliout  entering  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  tliat  point, 
which  has  been,  however,  «nd  will  incidentally  be  touch- 
«ii  in  the  coui-se  of  my  remarks.  But  I  could  not  lail  to 
notice  the  pleasure  with  which  the  cliairman  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  and  other  gentlemen,  have 
pressed  on  our  attention  the  sayings  of  certain  great  men 
(Jeiferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe)  concerning  the  advan- 
tages which  might  attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by 
thu»  Government.  Yes,  which  might  attcml  it,  if  not  abus- 
ed; but  there  is  the  danger.  I  hftve  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  know  how  easy  it  is  for  the  greatest  men  to  throw 
out  obUur  dictOj  either  as  judges  or  politicians,  not  much 
to  be  regarded,  even,  by  themselves,  and  often  repudiated 
idler  more  reflection  and  greater  experience.  But  if  tlicsc 
sayings  are  of  liigh  authuinty  as  to  expediency,  I  would  ask 
gLntlemen  to  reflect,  if  the  argument  as  to  power  is  not 
proportionally  stronger  a^nst  them,  when  these  same  in- 
dividuals;, and  sometimes  m  the  most  solemn  manner,  witli 
all  their  partiality  for  the  power,  have  lelt  themselves  con- 
strained to  deny  its  constitutionsd  existence,  as  claimed  in 
this  bill.  Wc  have  no  evidence  tliat  any  of  them  ever 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  power;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Jeflerson,  at  least,  became  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  evils  from  exercising  such  a  power  would  far  over- 
boiauce  the  advantages.  If  no  such  power  exists,  this  Go- 
vernment ou|^hl  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  attaining  its 
ends,  continumg  to  act  in  its  own  sphere,  and  attending  to 
its  own  business^  without  interfering  with  that  of  others, 
even  by  permission.  But,  whether  it  exists  or  not,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  tliat  there  arc  not  very  important  dif- 
ferences, boUi  in  principles  and  details,  between  the  plan 
of  tlie  amendment  and  that  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  proposes  that  this  Government  shall  exercise 
entire  and  absolute  control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ameiuiment  contemplates, 
that,  when  the  General  GovcrnmeiU,  for  its  own  legitimate 
purposies,  shaU  desire  an  improved  road  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, it  will  indicate  its  wish  to  the  State  authorities, 
and  olTer  the  <# necessary  funds,  on  terms  advantageous  to 
all.  In  this  way  iusither  Government  would  confer  any 
new  powers  on  the  other.  The  State  would  not  give  its 
assent  for  tlie  General  Government  to  do  that  which  was 
to  be  done  by  itself^  nor  would  this  Govei-nment  confer  on 
the  State  any  autliority  to  do  tliat  which  the  State  luid  an 
undoubted  right  to  do  before.  In  making  and  preserving 
3uch  a  road,  any  State  would  exercise  precisely  the  same 
|>owers  as  arc  in  operation  every  day,  and  would  use  the 
money  from  this  Government  precisely  as  if  it  liad  been 
fierired  from  any  other  source.  On  the  otlier  hand,  this 
Uorernment  would  use  the  road  as  it  now  uses  all  the 
roads  made  by  the  States  throughout  the  Union;  and,  in 
itji  lawful  operations,  instead  of  using  bad  roads  without 
pay,  or  improved  ones  by  payijig  tolls  as  it  now  does,  would 
liavc  given  so  much  money  for  tlie  free  use  forever  of  a 
Ifood  road.  As  to  jurisdiction,  the  whole  community  and 
the  respective  Governments  would  stand  precisely  as  they 
do  at  this  day,  without  any  controversy  whatever  on  that 
£:ubject,  while  the  olgect  of  all  would  have  been  attained. 
Not  onl>'  would  all  collisions  and  difliculties  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion be  obviated  by^  the  plan  of  the  amendment,  but  that 
patronage,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  subiect,  would 
reniain  scattered  in  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities,  in- 
t^tesui  of  being  tninsfcrred  and  concentrated  here.  All 
agree  tliat  the  patronage  of  the  President  is  great,  as  it 
DOW  is;  and  I  know -of  none,  who  avowedl/ advocate  its 


enlargement,  wlien  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  this  case— -and  I  put  this 
point  home  to  every  member  of  this  committee.  We  arc 
told  that  this  Government  is  to  go  on  making  internal  im- 
provements all  over  the  Union — and  that,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  die  national  debt,  millions  on  millions,  every  year, 
are  to  be  expended  in  this  way.  If  so,  what  will  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Executive  come  to?  Or  ratlier,  what  will 
it  not  be?  Can  the  opponents  of  any  administration  ever 
wish  to  see  it  possessed  of  such  power?  And  no  friend  of 
his  coimtry  ought  ever  to  desire  it  for  a  President  of  his 
own  choice.  But  the  genOeman  over  the  way  {Mr.  M>«- 
csn]  has  told  us  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  on  the  soore 
of  patronage — and  he  says,  that  this  system  will  give  us 
opportunities  of  doing  some  good  while  we  enjoy  our 
places  on  this  floor,  and  tend  to  prevent  members  of 
Congress  from  running  to  Executive  bureaux  in  search  of 
offices.  1  confess  tluit  I  am  at  some  loss  to  comprehend  tlie 
honorable  gentleman's  meaning.  But  I  am  apprised  of 
his  profitable  experience  on  this  subject,  and  doubt  not 
that  he  might  be  able,  from  that,  to  inform  us  more  Adly 
how  to  provide  for  ourselves,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  running  to  the  bureau.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  ways  and  means  for  getting  such  tilings  done — 
and,  possibly,  that  gentleman  may  understand,  better  than 
any  other,  how  a  member  of  Congress,  by  using  extraor- 
dinary exertions  to  obtain  from  this  Government  a  million 
of  dollars  or  more  for  some  project  of  mtemal  improve- 
ment, might  get  himself  into  a  birth  worth  iif^een^  hun- 
dred or  two  Uu)usand  dollars  a  year,  in  addition  to  hit  pay 
here — and  thus  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  running  to 
a  bureau  to  ^et  an  oiBce  worth  less  than  the  double  busi- 
ness of  President  of  a  Canal  Board  and  member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  such  successful 
adventures  of  members  of  Congress  would  tend  much  to 
diminish  the  patronage,  or  any  other  evils  which  may  have 
been  apprehended. 

Economy  is  another  consideration  which  ought  never  to 
be  overlooked.  No  proposition,  I  take  it,  is  better  esta- 
blished, both  by  reason  and  experience,  than  that,  with 
equal  means  to  accomplish  a  given  work,  the  General  Go- 
vernment would  be  less  economical  than  the  State  Gm'ern- 
ments,  and  they  less  than  corporate  companies,  and  they 
less  than  individuals.  What  the  difference  would  be,  can, 
of  course,  be  only  matter  of  conjecture,  as  the  means  of 
calculation  arc  vague  and  contingent;  but  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  a  third  or  a  fourth  would  be  saved  by  expending 
the  money  under  Sti-  3  authority,  instead  of  this  Govern- 
ment; or  tliat  the  road  woiddbein  that  proportion  better, 
if  any  particular  sum  by  the  mile  were  applied  to  the 
work.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  amenament  which 
I  consider  peculiarly  felicitous,  in  itstendency  to  economy, 
security,  and  fitithfidness  generally,  in  the  disbursement; 
and  that  is  the  power  of  the  President  to  withhold  the 
subsequent  instalments,  if  the  former  should  not  be  pro- 
perly appliecL  While  the  money  would  be  expended  un- 
der the  superior  economy  of  State  authorities,  pn  an  object 
desirable  to  have  accomplished,  a  reasonable  security  far 
tliis  Goveniment,  and  restraint  on  others,  would  #xt8t  in 
the  salutary  supervision  and  conditional  control  of  the 
President 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  great  points  of  jurisdiction, 
patrona^,  and  economy,  the  plan  of  the  amendment  is. 
unquestionably  preferable  to  that  of  the  bill,  aiul  that,  if 
the  road  is  to  be  made,  it  had  better  be  done  under  State 
authority.  But  as  some  gentlemen  still  think,  no  doubt, 
that  this  bill  may  answer  the  purpose,  I  must  ask  their 
attention  to  some  further  particulars.  This  bill  is  a  legis- 
lative curiosity.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  take  **  prompt  and  effectual  measures" 
to  have  die  road  made  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  tiic  other.  I  beg  to  know  what  measures  he  is  to  take. 
1  cannot  see;  tlie  bill  does  not  tell  us.     Yet  they  arc  to  be  ' 
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"  prompt,"  and  wich  as  shall  b€  •«  eflf^tual."  We  arc  to 
pass  the  bill  into  a  law;  it  is  not  to  be  eontrolled — ^its  ope- 
rations roust  not  be  stopped— the  work  must  g^  on,  regard- 
less alike  of  States,  corporations,  and  individuals.  A  road 
must  be  had  by  some  means.  But  how  >  It  is  easy  to  make 
one  on  paper;  but  what  is  to  be  the  process  in  practice  and 
reality }  It  is  time  to  think  of  things  as  they  are  and  will 
be  in  fact.  Can  the  President  do  any  thing  that  we  may 
choose  to  direct  him,  without  our  providing  any  of  the  or- 
dinaiy  means?  Let  me  ask  spentlemen  how  he  will  manage 
to  condemn  the  lands  of  individuals  for  this  road?  How 
w  he  to  call  a  jury  to  assess  damages?  Not  a  syllable  do 
we  find  on  this  subject.  All  is  to  be  done  by  the  fid  of 
the  President,  who  is  to  go  on,  it  would  seem,  and  take  the 
property  without  judge  or  jury.  But  the  commissioners, 
Ibrsooth,  are  to  make  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the 
lands.  This  ii  all  very  weD,  as  far  as  it  goes — but  how  far 
is  that?  It  is  said  that  the  road  will  be  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  long — and  does  any  practical  man  suppose  that 
the  commissioners  will  be  able  to  find  all  the  owners  of  the 
various  tracts  of  land  over  which  the  road  ought  to  run 
Most  of  the  Owners  are,  doubtless,  near  to  the  route  of  the 
road;  but  who  can  tell  where  many  others  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union,  and  m  other  parts  of  the  world? 
If,  however,  they  could  all  be  found,  I  would  next  inquire 
who  they  are,  and  what  powers  they  have  to  make  the 
contracts  deared.  Many  of  them,  probably,  would  be 
laboring  qnder  some  legal  (Usability,  of  infancy,  or  cover- 
ture, or  insanity.    Some  of  these  difficulties  might  be  ob- 


present  road  ?  In  either  way,  the  company's  charter  would 
be  virtually  repealed — a  resort  would  be  made  to  Virginia 
to  maintain  those  vested  rights  which  she  had  given — and, 
let  me  tell  gentlemen,  she  would  maintain  them.  But,  sup- 
pose all  other  parts  of  this  road  should  be  completed,  and 
the  turnpikes  not  interfered  with,  then  they  might  con* 
tinue  to  be  in  very  inferior  condition,  while  their  owner* 
would  receive  an  enormous  amount  of  tolls,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  road. 

None  of  these  consequences  could  be  tolerated;  and 
everv  gentleman  will  perceive  at  once  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  have  those  charters  modified  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, as  to  the  kind  of  road  and  the  rate  of  tolb.  But 
how  could  it  be  done?  The  General  Government  has  no 
right  to  grant  such  charters,  and,  of  course,  none  to  modify 
them.  The  power  to  do  so  is  not  only  omitted  in  the  con- 
stitution, but  it  was  expressly  proposed  in  the  convention, 
and  pomtively  refused.  Such  a  refusal  to  grant  power  has 
always  been  regarded  as  conclusive  against  its  exercise,  is 
the  opinion  of  every  sound  expositor  of  the  constitution. 
I  am  aware,  sir,  that  this  arg^ument,  as  appfied  to  varioua 
parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  milltatea 
against  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the 
subject  of  roads,  far  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  this  Government  cannot 
mterfere  with  these  road  charters,  and  tliat  the  State  Go- 
vernments  must  be  resorted  to  for  such  a  purpose.  I 
would  persuade  gentlemen  to  leave  the  adjustment  of 
these  turnpike  charters  to  the  State  legislatures  that  made 


viated;  but  others  might  be  flftisolutely  insurmountable.  Of  them,  and  could  nsodify  them,  according  to  such  un- 


those  who  could  be  found,  and  would  be  capable  of  making 
contracts,  there  might  be  some  inclined  to  charge  exor- 
bitant damages;  and  especially  when  no  means  were  pro- 
vided for  condemning  the  land  at  a  fiiir  price. 

The  terms  of  this  biH  would  require  of  the  President  to 
do  that  which  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  perform, 
and  would,  probably,  accumulate  difficulties  and  expenses 
utterlv  intolerable.  But  those  which  I  have  just  suggested 
would  all  be  removed  at  once  by  adopting  the  amendment. 
Tlie  State  authorities  are  in  the  habit,  aa  occasion  may  re- 
quire, of  condemning  the  lands  of  anv  person  whatever 
lor  tlie  purposes  of  roads,  and  of  paying  the  faXr  value, 
without  bein^  imposed  on — and  they  would  exercise  the 
power  for  this  road,  as  in  any  other  case.  It  might  be 
useful  for  the  commissioners,  as  far  aa  practicable,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  owners,  respectively,  such  statements,  in 
writing,  as  would  ^ow  the  amount  of  damages  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  receive;  and  those  statements,  as 
fiir  as  they  were  reasonable,  would  be  data  for  the  State 
authorities. 

The  claims  of  individual  owners  of  land,  however,  arc 
not  all  that  must  be  adjusted  on  this  road.  Turnpike  com- 
panies have  rights  of  peculiar  and  embarrassing  character. 
How  many  there  may  be  on  the  whole  route,  I  do  not  know, 
but  enou^  to  make  fact  supersede  speculation,  as  there 
are  certainly  some  at  important  places  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  route  proposed  in  the  bill,  at  and  near  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Have  rentle- 
men  esamined  the  extent  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  these 
companies  what  they  are  bound  to  perform,  how  much 
they  have  expended,  and  what  exactions  they  may  make  ? 
It  TcAfYiX.  be  well  to  reflect,  too,  that  Virgpnia  has  a  standing 
law  ror  the  State  to  subscribe  part  of  the  stock  in  such 
companies — two-fifths,  I  think,  after  individuals  shall  have 
taken  three-fifUis — and  I  am  well  informed  that  she  has 
such  an  interest  in  some  of  the  very  turnpikes  to  which  I 
allude.  Their  roads  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  one 
proposed,  and,  in  some  respects,  may  be  very  inferior. 
Of  course,  they  would  not  come  witiiin  the  exceptions,  or 
escape  the  operations  of  this  bill.  How  is  the  President 
to  manage  these  parts  of  the  concern?  Shall  he  fix  up  an 
opposition  road  hard  by,  at  unnecessary  and  enormous  ex- 


derstandings  with  the  companies  as  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained, with  the  means  at  command,  if  those  legislatures 
had  the  management  of  the  road.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  to  save  the  rights  of  these  corpo- 
rations, and  to  give  opportunity  for  an  adjustraeitt  of  them, 
beneficial  to  all;  but  no  such  provision  cither  is  or  can  be 
in  the  bill,  on  the  principTes  involved  in  making  the  road 
by  this  Government. 

If  the  plan  of  the  amendment  be  so  decidedly  prefera- 
ble on  the  great  points  of  Jurisdiction,  patronage,  econo- 
my, the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  corporations*  |  would 
ask  why  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted?  Will  any  gentleman 
say  that  it  is  not  a  practical  plan?  "Why  not?  If  any 
State  has  a  right  now  to  make  a  road,  in  its  own  territory, 
where  this  Government  desires  one,  as  well  as  any  where 
else,  surely  the  riglit  or  power  to  do  so  will  not  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  aid  of  money  from  this  Government;  and,  aa 
far  as  the  respective  States  might  be  willing  to  perform 
the  work,  it  is  morally  certain  that  it  would  be  well  done 
in  a  reasonable  time. 

1  have  occasionally  heard  it  sugfgested,  however,  that 
some  one  or  more  of  the  States  might  not  be  wiling  to 
accept  of  the  proposition,  and  parts  of  the  road  might  not 
be  made.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say,  if  the  whole 
road  would  be  worth  the  money  advanced,  part  of  it  ought 
to  be  worth  its  proportional  share.  As  to  the  residue 
of  the  road,  I  would  ask  the  objector  this  plain  question, 
if  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for  making  it,  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  this  Government,  through  any  State  of  this  Union, 
that  might  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power? 
If  there  be  any  such  politician  here,  I  would  sugKcst  to 
him  with  how  much  greater  plausibtlity  he  could  urge 
that  it  was  "  necessary  and  proper**  to  do  so,  after  the  re- 
fusal of  such  State  to  execute  the  work  under  a  fair  pro- 
position from  this  Government.  But,  if  any  State  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  money,  and  make  its  own  part  of  the 
road,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  same  State  would  quiet- 
ly acquiesce  in  its  being  done  by  this  Government?  The 
chances  are  certainly  the  other  way,  and  I  speak,  in  some 
degree,  advisedly  on  this  point.  In  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, sustained  by  facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  I 
ask  gentlemen,  who  really  desire  this  road,  to  reflect  on 


pense?    Or  shall  he  assume  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  .'the  choice  which  it  will  be  most  prudent  for  them  to 
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make.     On  which  nde  lies  tiie  probability  of  success^ 
And  on  which  the  strongest  apprehension  of  danger? 

To  paas  such  a  bill  as  that  now  under  consideration 
would  be  nothing  less,  sir,  than  inroking  a  direct  collision 
with  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  Hare  rentlenien 
forgot  the  quarters  from  which  we  hare  been  admonished 
not  to  exercise  this  power  ?  Or  are  they  determined  to  push 
on  to  extremities,  regardless  of  the  admonitions,  and  with- 
out necesaitr?  If  they  «*love  power  and  forget  right," 
let  them  at  least  remember  prudence.  Sir,  I  will  name 
no  other  State  than  my  own— -and  I  admit  that  her  legisla- 
ture has  not  been  entirely  uniform  in  its  resolutions^  but 
my  colleagues  cannot  have  forcot  that  the  very  last  one 
it  adopted  on  this  subject,  demes,  most  emphatically  and 
unequiyocaDy,  the  power  assumed  in  this  bill.  Tennessee 
Ad  right  to  deny  it,  sir)  and  it  will  be  for  her  to  determine 
when  occasion  may  require  her  to  maintain  the  position. 
As  the  constitution  of  this  Union  now  stands,  she  ought 
nerer  to  surrender  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  her  roads 
to  any  Government  on  earth. 

I  am  willinr  that  this  Goremment  shall  always  exercise 
IViliy  and  perfectly  its  lawful  authority;  but  more  than  that 
I  cannot  knowingly  either  assume  or  agree  to,  without 
detracting  from  those  rights  which  belong  to  that  State 
which  has  been  my  home  through  life.  However  much 
I  may  lore  the  true  Government  of  this  Union,  I  yet  have 
a  stronger  attachment  to  that  of  my  own  State.  I  take 
pride  in  the  name  of  American,  but  I  glory  more  in  the 
name  of  Tennessean. 

This  General  Government  is  well  while  acting  as  out- 
posts to  guard  and  defend  our  liberties;  but  my  State  is  an 
miportant  apartment  in  the  citadel  itself;  and  to  that  I  am 
to  retire  in  the  last  extremity,  whenever  the  outposts  shall 
yield  to  a  foreign  force,  or  shall  turn  themselves,  and  be- 
come assailants. 

In  the  politics  of  this  g^eat  Federal  Republic,  Tennes- 
see is  my  first  love,  and  my  last  hope ! 

I  call  on  the  friends  of  harmony  and  good  order,  gene- 
rally, to  beware.  I  show  them  a  plan  of  conciliation — a 
way  in  which  the  object  may  be  attained,  without  sending 
OUT  Pre&dent  on  the  Quixotic  adrenture  of  a  tournament 
with  some  of  the  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  engage  the 
Prendent  of  my  choice  in  any  such  unneccssaiy  and  ha- 
zardous busiiiesB.  His  enemies  may  do  so,  if  they  choose. 
I  ask  gentlemen  why  they  are  so  pertinaciously  opposed 
to  altering  this  bill.  There  must  be  something  more  in- 
volved than  the  particular  road  in  question.  They  go  for 
principle,  forsooth;  but  they  ong^t  to  remember  that 
others,  also,  have  some  regard  for  principle,  and  cannot 
go  with  their  neighbors  beyond  certain  bounds,  while 
those  neiKhbors  have  no  necessity  for  going  so  far.  They 
contend  for  the  right  of  this  Government  to  make  roads, 
and  seem  determined  to  exercise  it,  even  without  necessi- 
ty, and  in  defiance  of  the  supposed  rights  of  others. .  It 
might  be  well  for  gentlemen  not  to  forget  the  moral  of  our 
own  revolutionary  struggle.  Great  Britain  contended  fbr 
principle,  and  insisted  on  the  right  of  taxation.  She  would 
not  Ittten  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies.  She 
claimed  the  right,  and  would  exercise  it.  Nor  would  she 
be  admonished  by  the  fable  of  the  madman,  who  would 
shear  the  wolf,  simply  because  he  claimed  the  right  to  do 
so.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  lightly  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  career;  but  let  me  tell  them,  that  no  com- 
munity of  freemen  will  patiently  endure  to  be  continually 
intruded  upon,  when  tncy  befieve  that  every  intrusion 
tends  to  affect,  and  eventually  to  destroy,  their  rights  and 
liberties.  While  those,  who  feel  their  own  power,  ure 
displaying  it  wantonly  and  tauntingly,  they  are  sometimes 
but  little  aware  of  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct. 
And  if  a  majority  are  determmed  to  force  this  bill  through, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  shall  be  undci^  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  usurpation. 
Iw«8t  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  completion  of  the 


road  might  be  retarded  by  having  it  done  under  State  au- 
thority, and  that  the  President  might  begin  the  work  un- 
der the  bill  before  the  legislatures  could  act  on  the  subject, 
BO  as  to  make  a  material  difference  as  to  time,  I  have  pro- 
cured authentic  information  to  remove  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. If  any  gentleman  supposes  that  this  work  would 
be  done  in  either  way,  in  a  few  months,  or  even  years,  he 
is  much  mistaken;  and  it  is  proper  to  know  the  truth  on 
this  point,  whatever  may  be  the  effect.  For  tliat  purpose, 
I  beg  leave  to  read  a  note  which  I  have  received  fhxn  the 
Engineer  Department. 

«  TOPOOKAFHICAL  BuElAU, 

March  29,  1830. 

Sib:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Lea's  letter  of  the  25th  instant 
which  you  referred  to  me,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  thaC 
taking  into  consideration  the  distance,  the  necessity  that 
the  level  should  accompany  the  compass  throufffaout,  the 
time  lost  by  Sundays,  wet  weather,  and  accidents,  the 
usual  avei'age  of  miles  per  day  in  doing  such  work  in  the 
field,  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  details  will  have  to 
be  collected  to  form  a  correct  basis  for  estimates  and  plans 
of  construction,  and  the  usual  time  required  in  composing 
the  drawings  of  the  survey  and  the  reports,  and  that  there 
may  be  but  three  parties  employed  on  the  entire  distance 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  estimate,  for  the  completion  of  this  labor,  less 
time  than  two  years. 

Verj'T-espectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  ABERT, 
JUeutenarU  CoL  and  T.  E. 

Gen.  C.  GaATioT,  Ckitf  Engineer  U.  S.  J,'* 

Prom  this  letter  it  appears  that,  with  three  companies 
of  commissioners,  the  surveys  and  estimates  would  re- 
quire two  years.  The  bill  proposes  but  one  company; 
and  so,  I  presume,  it  would  be  six  years  before  the  work 
would  begin,  as  the  whole  would  have  to  be  first  survey- 
ed. It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  bill  is 
to  be  amended,  so  as  to  allow  three  companies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  better  to  have  more.  Why  not  a 
dozen  ?  The  money  would  be  scattered  along  the  road  so 
much  the  sooner;  and  that,  afler  all,  I  take  to  be  the  most 
persuasive  argument  in  fkvor  of  the  nationality  of  this  and 
other  roads.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  surveys  might  be 
completed  in  time  fbr  the  legislatures  of  1832  to  act  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  concerning  the  kind  of  road 
contemplated.  It  will  be  observed  that  my  amendment 
adopts  the  same  kind,  and  same  price,  proposed  in  the 
bill.  I  was  desirous  that  the  principle  should  be  fairiy 
tested,  and  was  unwilling  tharthe  amendment  should  car- 
ry heavier  weight  in  the  race.  But  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  it  understood  that  I  am  satisfied  with  that  8<jrt 
of  road  or  that  price.  Ko,  the  inequality  is  too  great. 
While  others  are  to  have  railroads,  and  Macadamized 
roads,  with  stone  aqueducts  and  magnificent  bridges,  I 
want  something  better  for  my  country  than  a  mudpike  and 
corduroy  causeways.  The  refinement  of  some  gentiemen 
here  perhaps  may  not  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  but  no  matter — I  can  assure  them  tliat  we  of  the 
backwoods  have  experienced  enough  to  understand  them 
perfectiy.  My  people  are  poor,  I  admit;  and  gentle- 
men seem  to  take  it  for  mnted  that  they  will  be  thank- 
ful for  small  favors.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  at 
most!  And  this  is  to  pay  for  all  damages  to  land,  for  gra- 
duating and  shaping  the  road,  for  materials,  for  gravelling 
where  necessary,  and  for  making  culverts  and  bxidgcs! 
How  can  any  gentleman  believe  that  such  a  sum  will  an- 
swer all  these  purposes  >  It  is  not  half  enough  to  do  the 
work  as  it  ougnt  to  be;  and  less  than  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  mile  oug^t  never  to  have  been  proposed,  if  a  good 
road  was  intended,  even  of  second  rate.  Yet,  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Virginia  [Mr.  Mkbceii]  has  said  that,  if  he  had 
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been  on  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  he  would 
not  have  been  willing^  to  report  the  bill  with  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  as  that  was  as  much  as  we  ought 
to  have,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile  was  very 
extravagant,  indeed!  And  this,  too,  is  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman, (but  not  the  only  one,)  who.stated  that  gentlemen 
from  other  quarters  ought  to  vote  f<w  this  bill,  to  show 
tlieir  liberality  and  generosity  towards  the  West  J  I  will 
liot  deny  that  I  feel  indignant  when  I  hear  such  insulting 
mockery.  In  one  breath  we  ai*e  told  •  that  the  road  will 
enrich  the  country,  and,  in  the  next,  that  a  few  dollars 
will  make  it. 

I  have  another  objection  to  this  bill.  It  neither  makes 
any  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  road,  after  it  shall 
have  been  made,  nor  g^vcs  us  any  intimation  of  the  mo<le 
that  is  to  be  hereafter  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  If  this 
road  is  to  be  made,  I  wish  to  understand  the  whole  con- 
cern, from  the  beginning.  Are  we  to  have  appropriations 
made  from  year  to  year?  Or  shall  we  hereafter  establish 
a  system  of  toll  gates  ?  Or  will  a  surrender  be  made  to  the 
States?  I  ask  gfontlemen  to  tell  us,  if  they  please,  which 
of  these  modes  is  to  be  adopted.  Are  tbey  afraid  to  do 
80?  I  am  afraid  to  risk  it  without.  This  physic,  which 
is  to  cure  tlie  body  politic,  may  be  vitally  dangerous,  if  we 
take  it  thus  in  broken  doses.  Sir,  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  and  its  policy  is  to  operate  hereafter,  is 
of  its  essence  at  present.  If  any  gentleman  is  opposed 
to  annual  appropriations,  how  can  be  know  but  that 
mode  may  be  adopted?  If  any  one  is  in  favor  of  a  sur- 
render to  the  States,  has  he  any  assurance  that  it  will  be 
done?  If  another  is  adverse  to  a  toll  gate  system,  by  this 
Government,  as  most  odious  and  dangerous,  has  he  not 
evidence  enough  before  his  eyes  to  make  him  fear  that 
this  will  be  the  favorite  plan  ?  How  many  are  prepared  to 
leap  in  the  dark?  Sir,  if  I  had  no  other  objection  to  this 
bill,  I  would  scorn  to  vote  for  it  with  such  deception 
stamped  on  its  face.  You  offer  me  a  road  for  the  benefit 
of  my  people;  and  what  then?  You  fix  a  system  of  tolls 
at  what  rate  you  please,  and  send  your  federal  officers 
thei-e  to  collect  them  in  tlie  federal  courts,  from  any  body 
and  every  body,  if  you  choose,  without  regard  to  persons 
or  business.  And  these  tolls,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may 
be  applied  to  making  roads  in  other  parts  of  tlie  Union. 
Sir,  I  desirir  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  to  judge  of  the 
tolls  which  her  citizens  are  to  pay  within  her  borders;  and, 
with  that  precaution,  Uiey  will  never  complain  of  mode- 
'rate  tolls  to  keep  up  the  road  after  it  shall  have  been  made. 

I  invite  attention  particularly  to  tlie  provisions  of  the 
amendment  in  relation  to  tolls,  as  containing  a  pkn  quite 
practical  and  safe.  The  commissioners,  who  will  have  so 
much  else  to  do  with  this-  matter,  and  will  therefore  be 
able  to  perform  tliis  duty  to  great  advantage,  are,  first,  to 
report  a  rate  of  tolls  to  the  President.  He  will  have  the 
different  ropoi-ts  compared  and  made  uniform,  profiting 
by  the  suggestions  of  all,  before  he  gives  his  sanction.  The 
State  Legislatures  are  afterwards  to  judge  of  these  tolls, 
as  a  part  of  the  proposition  for  them  to  accept.  Approved 
by  tlie  cQmnu8sionei*s,  the  President,  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, these  tolls  may  be  collected  from  any  part  of  the 
road,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  fit  for  use,  and  sludl  be  entirely 
applied  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  tlie  road. 
They  will  also  be  uniform,  and  cannot  be  changed,  with- 
out the  assent  of  Congress,  so  that  no  State  may  impose 
unreasonable  tolls,  or  speculate  on  any  other.  What  bet- 
ter plan  for  repairing  the  road  can  any  gentleman  devise 
or  desire?  And  why  might  it  not  be  adopted  at  once,  and 
thus  prevent  all  future  controversies  on  this  part  of  the 
subject?  This  Government  would  have  the  use  of  the 
road,  toll  free;  and  what  more  could  it  desire? 

One  of  my  honorable  colleagues,  [Mr.  Isackh]  for  whom 
I  liave  much  respect,  seems  to  "halt  between  two  opi-, 
nions,"  and  while  he  contends  n^oat  manfully  for  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  make  roads   nevertheless  admits 


that  it  cannot  afterwards  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them, 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  repair.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pity, 
indeed,  that  a  fine  road  should  have  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  as  soon  as  made.  This  concession  is  full  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  all  the  views  which  1  have  presented,  and 
must  lead  that  gentleman  to  adopt  them,  if  he  wiU  pre- 
serve his  own  consistency.  Let  the  powers  to  make  and 
to  preserve  be  in  the  same  Government 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  practical  view  of  the  bill, 
and  of  the  contemplated  amendioent,  in  relation  both  to 
the  making  and  the  preservation  of  this  road-  I  have 
compared  the  two  plans,  on  the  points  of  jurisdiction,-  pa- 
tronage, and  economy;  the  condemnation  of  lands  and  the 
rights  of  turnpike  companies;  practicability  and  proba- 
bility of  success;  the  time  of  execution,  and  kind  of  road; 
tolls  and  repairs.  In  exercising  my  own  opinion,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  amendnfent  is  decidedly  preferable,  in 
every  particular  wherein  it  differs  from  the  bill;  but  every 
gentleman  will  judge  and  decide  for  himself,  and  I  have 
done  with  this  comparison. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
route  of  this  road;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  detain  the  committee  long  on  this  point, 
after  so  much  has  been  so  ably  urged  concerning  it  by 
others.  In  estimating  the  general  as  well  as  comparative 
importance  of  the  road,  I  think  gentlemen  have  gone  to 
extremes  on  both  sides.  But  I  confess  that  my  know- 
ledge is  very  limited  indeed  as  to  the  part  of  the  road  from 
this  city  toBuffalo;  and,  I  must,  in  some  degree,  follow 
the  example  of  others;,  by  attending  chiefly  to  my  own 
end  of  it.  These  two  projects,  which  have  heretofore 
been  separate,  are  this  year  linked  together.  One  gen- 
tleman gets  up  and  tells  us  all  about  the  ways  from  here 
to  Buffalo;  but  as  to  tlie  other  end  of  the  concern,  he 
knows  very  little.  Anotlier  can  make  us  a  speech  for 
hours  concerning  the  various  routes  from  here  to  New 
Orleans,  while  he  admits  that  he  scarcely  knows  any 
thing  of  the  opposite  end.  Thus  we  see  that  the  interests 
and  motives  connected  with  the  one,  have  no  sort  of  natu- 
ral association  with  the  other.  And  yet  these  two  oppo- 
sites  are  united  in  tlie  same  picture,  *<a  horse's  head  and 
fisli's  tail." 

How  is  it,  then,  from  here  to  New  Orleans?  What  b 
the  best' route? 

It  is  said  that  more  people  will  be  accommodated  by 
either  the  middle  or  southern  route,  than  by  the  western. 
I  admit  tliat  it  muot  be  so,  if  you  take  either  the  southern 
or  middle  route,  and  give  lo  it  all  the  people  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  but  if  you  divide  them,  and  give  to  each  or 
those  routes  only  its  own  share,  tlien,  I  suppose,  neither 
would  have  more  than  properly  belongs  to  the  western 
route  at  this  time.  We  ought,  however,  to  look  to  the 
future;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  time  the  road 
could  be  completed,  the  population  to  be  accoipmodated 
by  tlie  western  would  exceed  that  of  either  of  the  other 
routes,  and,  in  time,  might  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
botli  of  the  others.  But  the  people  on  the  western  route 
would  be  more  accommodated,  in  proportion-  to  their 
numbers,  whatever  that  might  be,  than  the  people  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge^  for  vai-ious  reasons.  The  western  route 
lies  through  a  newer  country,  in  which  it  is  natu^l  to  sup- 
pose that  the  roads  are  not  as  good  as  in  an  older  one,  if  aU 
other  things  were  equal.  The  southern  country  also  is  na- 
turally more  advantageous  for  common  roads,  thoujph  less 
so  for  making  well  improved  ones;  and  thus,  while  the 
western  route  labors  under  great  disadvantages  at  present, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  proportionally  benefited,  it  pre- 
sents greater  facilities  for  making  a  first  rate  road.  ThQ 
western  route  would  afford  greater  accommodations,  more- 
over, on  account  df  the  great  land  carriage  of  merchan- 
dise, which  has  long  existed  and  must  oontinue,  from  the 
cities  north  of  this  place,  along  that  route  as  fiir  as  Ala- 
bama.    If  this  road  were  made  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
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it  has  not  been  pretended  that  it  would  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  merchandise  would  continue  to  pass  coastwise, 
bj  water,  to  the  southern  ports,  and  thence,  by  rivers  and 
roads,  into  the  interior.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  road 
would  answer  well  in  the  South,  for  canyingf  surplus  pro- 
ductions to  the  nayigablc  rivers.  If  such  neighborhood 
nationality  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  case,  it  would  answer 
astmilar  purpose  on  the  western  route,  perhaps  to  a  great- 
er extent.  The  western  route  would  oe  fairly  commer- 
cial, from  this  vicinity  to  Alabama;  but  no  southern  route 
would  be  so  regarded. 

For  military  purposes,  I  cannot  see  that  a  southern 
route  would  anord  any  very  valuable  faeility.  The  natural 
course  for' supplies  of  troops  and  provisions  is  from  the 
upper  countrj'  to  the  seaboard,  and  not  parallel  with  it,  at 
a  very  respectfltl  distance  in  the  interior.  That  chivalry 
which  really  belongs  to  the  South,  would  not,  1  am  per- 
suaded, recognise  this  as  a  military  roail,  which  would  not 
lead  towards  the  entmy.  But  how  would  tiic  western 
route  be  in  a  military  point  of  view  ^  From  the  Tennessee 
line,  upper  yirginia  might  send  down  supplies  of  troops 
and  provisions,  inferior  to  none,  even  to  this  place,  or  to 
others  more  south,  by  obliquing  in  that  direction  fi'om  va- 
rious points.  Southwest  from  the  same  Tennessee  Kne, 
the  road  would  lead  directly  to  that  part  of  the  Union 
roost  exposed  and  most  needing  assistance  <  and  this  is 
true  of  any  branch  which  may  be  selected,  of  the  western 
route.  But  it  has  been  said  that  our  rivers  8upcrsc<le  the 
necessity  of  this  part  of  the  road.  It  cannot  be  dt-iried 
that  they  do,  to  some  extent;  and  that  our  rivers  must  al- 
ways be  relied  on  as  our  principal  channels  for  throwing 
military-  aid  to  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  frontier,  as  well  as 
for  commercial  purposes;  and  if  they  were  properly  im- 
proved and  connected,  the  road  would  be  of  compara- 
tively less  value,  but  would  continue  to  f«irnish  important 
additional  feciltties,  in  connexion  with  the  rivers,  and, 
sometimes,  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

As  to  the  mail,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  advantages 
would  be  great  on  any  of  the  routes.  I  argue,  however, 
that  the  advantages  on  the  western  i*oute  would  be  great- 
est, because  the  southern  roads  are  now  better  than  the 
wcsteni,  and  most  would  be  gniftcd  by  making  improve- 
ment where  most  needed,  especially  where  the  means  are 
better  for  making  it  permanent.  How  mtich  might  be  saved 
in  transporting  the  mail  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  the  other 
benefits  from  expedition;  and  every  gentleman  must  con- 
jecture and  calculate  for  himself.  I  have  not  considered 
it  important  to  make  a  particular  compart^on  of  distances, 
not  regarding  the  differences  as  great  enough  to  influence 
materially  tlie  final  decision. 

When  viewing  this  road  in  its  military  aspect,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  MiacEn]  adverted  to  some  circum- 
stances as  connected  with  the  deferice  of  New  Orleans. 
1  omitted  to  notice  his  remarks  in  mine  under  the  same 
head,  ami  I  wotdd  iK>t  now  Mop  to  retrace  my  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  !um  right,  if  I  did  not  think  part 
of  what  he  said  was  too  unnecessary  and  inaccurate,  in 
the  best  view  of  it,  to  let  it  pass  without  some  reply. 
That  gentleman  took  occasion  to  step  out  of  his  way,  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  us  a  fact  which 
happens  to  be  no  fiujt;  and  an  opinion  based  on  thattmfbr- 
tnnate  foundation,  that  if  Colonel  Thornton,  who  com- 
mande<l  the  British  forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans,  had  not  been  guilty  of  one 
of  the  grossest  military  blunders,  the  American  forces  on 
this  side  of  the  river  tmist  have  been  driven  from  their 
entrenchments,  and  compelled  to  i«etreat  to  the  city,  with 
all  the  consequences.  That  gross  blunder  was  in  not 
turning  against  our  troops,  on  this  side  of  the-  river,  some 
"f  the  cannon  which  had  fallen  into  the  Brttisli  colonel's 
hands,  at  ihc  post  necessatily  abandoned  by  t/ommodore 
Patterson,  when  a  single  piece  thus  turned  woukl  have 
tceompltshcd  the  arerthrow  just  mentioned,     Sh-,  it  may 


'  suit  the  fancy  or  purposes  of  that  gentleman  thus  unjustly 
to  tear  laurels  from  the  brows  of  brave  men;  but  I  am 
un^nlling  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  even  an  enemy,  by 
such  a  ridiculous  and  wanton  eiTor.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
tory, notorious  to  the  very  8cho<;1boys  of  the  country, 
that  Commodore  Patterson  spiked  those  very  cannon, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position;  and  yet 
he  is  to  be  charged  with  the  high  criminality  of  neglect- 
ing his  duty  to  do  so,  and  the  British  colonel  with  the 
gross  blunder  of  not  turning  one  of  them  on  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  countervailing  measures  of  the  American 
commander-in-chief  are  to  be  forgotten.  Even  if  tliat 
gentleman  has  such  a  desire,  he  need  not  expect  thus  to  * 
ettingiiish  or  darken  the  glories  of  that  day. 

If  the  aomparison  of  routes,  which  others  have  made 
more  at  large,  and  I  have  briefly  presented,  be  not  very 
erroneous,  (and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  gentlemen  to  show 
that  it  is  so  in  any  particular,)  then  the  inference  is  easf, 
that  the  western  route  is  preferable  to  any  southern  route, 
OP.  all  the  three  g^cat  points  of  commerce,  war,  and  the 
mail. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  my  views  on  the  best  mode 
and  the  best  route  for  making  this  road,  and  it  renuuns  to 
inquire  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  in  any  way. 

There^  are  two  aspects  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
the  one,^the  particular  measure  maybe  looked  to  as  a 
means  for  promoting  the  efficient  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  legitimate  operations.  In  the  other,  it 
may  be  regariled  as  part  of  a  system  of  raising  and  dis- 
bursing money. 

The  first  view  of  it  is  strictly  governmental,  which  I 
t.akc  to  be  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  term  national,  as  ap- 
plied to  these  subjects,  as  well  as  to  all  others  under  the 
action  of  this  Government,  whose  powers  extend  only  to 
the  means  •*  necessary  and  propei***  to  accomplish  cer^ 
tain  specified  objects,  with  a  view  to  general  consequences. 
AVe  ought  to  look  to  the  uses  which  tins  Government,  as 
such,  (and  not  any  i)ortion  of  the  community,)  may  have 
for  a  particular  work,  to  determine  its  character,  It  is 
national  or  not,  as  this  Government  may  or  may  not  have 
use  for  it,  in  as  much  as  the  States  and  people  can  know 
nothing  of  this  ngfgi'epate  nation,  except  tlirough  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Genend  C^ovcrnmenl,  in  which  alone  consists 
the  identity  or  nationality  of  this  Union  itself. ,  If  a  \york 
is  desired  for  such  piirposes,  the  extent  of  it  is  entirely 
indifferent,  and  the  whole  of  a  long  road  used  for  govern- 
mental purposfs  is  no  more  nat'onal  than  any  part  of  it 
used  in  the  same  way,  as  a  hirge  ship  of  the  navy  is  no 
more  national  than  a  small  one.  The  inquiries,  then,  ' 
otight  to  be:  First.  What  use  will  the  Government  have 
for  the  work?  Second.  Has  it  a  right  to  apply  money  to 
such  purposes'  Third.  Will  its  advantages  be  equal  to 
its  expend?ttire?  A.1I  private  or  local  concerns  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  every  gentleman  should  put  it  to  his  • 
conscience  to  determine  the  case  without  regard  to  them; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  particular 
measure  in  question,  as  standing  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Where  the  advantages  to  this  Govern m<*nt,  in  all  its  legiti- 
mate operations,  could  he  fairly  estimated  as  worth  niore 
than  the  interest  of  the  money,  it  miglit  be  difficult  to 
sliow  that  it  would  not  be  a  judic.ouM,  permanent  investi- 
ture. Whether  this  hill  presents  such  a  case,  depends  on  ' 
calculations  of  economy  and  «ecHrity,  which  cvcrj-  gen- 
tleman must  make  for  hi  nisei  f,  in  connexion  with  the  ulti- 
mate extent  of  the  work  and  Ihe  manner  of  its  execution. 
Whenever  these  shall  have  been  asrcrtained  and  iixed, 
then  the  means  will  be  at  hand  for  a  final  decision. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  tlic  road  as  a  strictly  govern- 
mental measure,  awd  nhstKicted  fi-om  others,  permit  me 
now  to  notice  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  raising  and  dis- 
bursrng  money.  It  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  denied, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  many  gentlemen  to  ra'st-  a  great 
rerenuc  for  the  purpose  of  expending,  and'  to  devise 
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aUnoft  every  posable  means  of  expending  for  th«  purpose 
of  continuing  to  raise  it.  One  of  these  means  is  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  not  for  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  itself,  but  for  distributing  the 
money  that  more  may  be  raised.  Various  contrivances 
are  resorted  to  for  scattering  some  of  it  among  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  flatter  and  tempt  them  to  sanction  this 
insidious  and  ruinous  policy.  As  long  as  the  national 
debt  shall  be  unpaid,  a  powerful  argument  will  exist  for 
continuing  to  raise  a  large  revenue;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  politicians  of  whom  I  speak,  to  delay 
the  final  payment  of  that  debt  as  much  as  possible.  Al- 
nhough  every  dollar  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Government,  might  be  applied  to 
that  debt,  so  as  to  have  it  paid  off  in  a  short  time,  vet  the 
utmost  ingenuity  and  invention  seem  to  be  resorted  to  for 
draining  the  treasury,  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  for  committing  the  Government,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  various  projects  of  enormous  expenditure, 
so  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  continuing  high  duties.  Co- 
operating with  these  politicians,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
are  some  who  look  more  to  the  effects  of  raising  than  of 
disbursing  the  revenue,  while,  on  the  other,  there  are 
some  who  look  more  to  tlie  disbursing  than  to  tlie  raising 
of  it;  but  the  joint  opention  is  a  grand  system  of  ins  and 
outs,  calculated  to  increase  thf  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment from  year  to  year,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  while  its 
controlling  influence  will  be  felt  in  all  our  concerns,  until 
distraction  and  disunion  may  follow  from  tlie  gross  ine- 
quality of  its  exactions  and  favors. 

Although  it  is  apparent,  from  what  I  have  heretofore 
shown,  that  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  woidd  be 
very  little  retarded  by  making  this  road  alone,  yet  tlie 
danger  is,  tltat  so  many  other  projects  might  be  adopted  as 
to  delay  Uie  payment  until  this  road  would  come  in  for  its 
full  share  in  the  work  of  procrastination.  In  this  con- 
nexion, too,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  in  various  projects  now  before  Congress, 
are  ready  to  receive  and  use  whatever  tliey  can  get,  to  the 
amount  of  millions,  as  fast  as  laws  can  be  passed  to  g^ve  it 
to  them,  the  people  on  tliis  road  would  have  just  begun 
to  receive. something  two  or  three  years  hence.  What 
would  then  be  their  condition,  if  this  Government  were  to 
g^on  from  this  time  in  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
and  other  liberal  expenditures?  Could  they  expect, 
although  thus  postponed,  that  any  otiier  improvements 
would  be  put  into  operation  near  to  this,  road  during  its 
progress  in  making?  No,  air.  Its  impoctance  has  been 
so  magnified  by  its  over-zealous  friends,  that  tlicy  could 
look  for  nothing,  or  but  very  little  more,  in  a  long  time. 
But  the  Government,  in  the  mean  while,  would  be  involv- 
ed in  projects  enough  to  exhaust  all  the  surplus  revenue 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  people  near  to  this  road 
would  have  it,  and  nothing  else,  probably,  as  their  only 
consobdon/or  millions  on  millions,  paid  and  to  be  paid 
by  them,  in  support  of  the  darling  system  which  I  have 
already  described. 

I  would  ask  some  of  my  colleagues,  especially,  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  this  system;  to  cidculate  its  supposed  ad- 
vantage and  real  burdens.  General  principles  are  some- 
times best  understood  by  particular  examples;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  apply  a  few  remarks  to  that  section  of  country 
in  which  I  live.  How  much  will  this  whole  road  give  to 
East  Tennessee?  Not  more  than  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  that  would  not  all  get  there 
in  less  than  six  years.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  does 
that  same  Bast  Tennessee  pay  every  year  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States?  If  we  pay  at  an  average  rate  witli 
other  parts  of  tlie  Union,  our  contribution  is  about  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year.  The  calculation  is 
so  plain  and  easy  that  no  man  can  misunderstand  it.  The 
wiiole  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  is  about 
twelve  millions,  and  the  revenue  from  commerce  is  about 


twenty-foor  millions— making  twice  as  many  dollars  as 
people.  The  population  of  East  Tennessee  is  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  two  dollars  a  head  amounts  to 
the  four  hundred  thousand  before  stated.  About  half  the 
whole  revenue  from  commerce  goes  every  year  towards 
paying  the  national  debt;  and,  if  that  were  paid,  the  one 
dollar  a  head,  or  two  btmdred  thousand  collars  every 
year,  might  be  returned  to  East  Tennessee  as  its  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus^  if  the  duties  and  revenue  should  not 
be  diminished,  deducting  from  that  amount  the  expenses 
of  collecting  and  refundinp^.  Or,  if  the  revenue  should 
be  diminisMd  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  surplus  two  hundred  thousand  doUai-s  might  re- 
main in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  without  any  deduction 
for  collecting  and  refunding.  In  this  way  it  appears  tliat 
the  surplus  revenue  for  between  eighteen  months  and 
two  years  would  be  equal  to  tlie  utmost  amount  that  this 
road  could  ever  bring  into  East  Tennessee;  and,  as  the  na- 
tional debt  might  be  paid,  but  for  this  system,  about  as  soon 
as  tlie  making  of  this  road  would  commence,  the  people  of 
East  Tennessee  might  have  as  much  money  in  two  years, 
af^er  paying  the  debt,  as  they  would  get  in  four,  by  means 
of  this  road;  and,  in  the  one  case,  by  reducing  the  re- 
venue, they  would  have  kept  their  own  money;  while,  in 
the  other,  tliey  would  have  to  work  for  it. 

Will  any  gentleman  from  that  quarter  say  that  we  do 
not  pay  our  average  share  of  the  common  revenue?  I 
apprehend  that  any  one  would  hesitate  to  give  such  an  opi- 
nion, looking  to  the  condition  of  tlie  southern  and  south- 
western States,  as  compared  with  others;  and  it  might  be 
a  pity  thus  to  spoil  our  own  arguments  in  fitvor  of  getting 
a  full  sliare  of  what  is  goin^.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  precise  proportion  paid  by  any  paK  of  the  Union « 
nor  is  it  my  purpose  now  to  attempt  a  general  develop- 
ment of  the  various  operations  of  our  revenue  and  pro- 
tecting systems  united.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to 
sav,  >vhat  cAndor  ought  always  to  admit,  that  the  burdeu 
falls  and  remains  on  three  classes  of  our  general  commu- 
oity:  First.  The  producers  of  the  articles  sent  to  foreign 
markets,  including  not  only  those  who  are  immediately- 
engaged  in  raising  those  articles,  but  also  such  as  furnish 
them  with  food  and  other  necessary  supplies.  Second. 
The  carriers.  Third.  The  consumers  of  the  goods  brought 
back  in  return  for  our  produce.  We  all  know  that  the 
southern  country  produces  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
articles  taken  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets, 
and  the  cotton  planters  alone  more  than  half  of  the  whole. 
Thus  we  see,  at  once,  how  East  Tennessee,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  sustains,  both  directly  and  ijidirectly, 
as  a  producer,  far  more  than  its  proportional  share  of  the 
common  burden.  But  the  disproportion  does  not  stop 
here,  and  reaches  beyond  what  we  pay  into  the  treasury, 
also,  on  account  of  the  distante  and  difficulty  of  transport- 
ation between  us  and  our  seaboard  markets.  Some  of 
the  improvements,  contemplated  would  dlminisli  this  evil, 
but  it  must  always  continue  comparatively  great.  The 
duties  on  the  goods  originally  paid  by  the  importing  mer- 
chant grow  with  every  change  of  owners,  and  with  the 
progress  of  distance  and  of  time,  until  the  consumer  makes 
his  payment.  This  is  substantially  true,  too,  whether  the 
consumer  indemnifies  for  actual  du|.les  paid  on  foreign  ar- 
ticles, or  is  compelled  to  give  a  higher  price,  on  account 
of  such  duties,  for  articles  made,  in  our  own  country,  as  is 
the  case  in  tlic  indispensable  item  of  salt.  Whatever  roajr 
be  the  condition  of  others,  it  is  absolutely  certaiii  that  the 
people  of  F^ast  Tennessee  bear  these  burdei\s:  First.  In 
the  higher  prices  which  they  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
buy  and  consume;  their  tools,  clothing,  and  food,  even  in 
every  moutliful,  if  they  can  get  salt  to  put  in  it.  And, 
second.  In  their  diminished  sales  and  lower  prices  for 
what  they  may  sell  to  those  who  are  less  able  to  buy,  for 
similar  reasons. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  addxicing  these  common* 
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pUce  Idea?:  for,  after  all,  they  cuntaiii  truUis  wliich  ought 
not  to  be  forgxitten^  and  on  the  neglect  or  correct  appli- 
cation of  which  depend  some  of  the  most  important  re 
suits.  The  section  of  country  in  which  1  live,  us  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  lias  been  for  years  laboring  un- 
der the  consuming  influence  of  the  policy  ulluded  to,  and 
without  even  the  semblance  of  any  correlative  advantage, 
until  its  pecuniary  resources  are  almost  exliausted,  and  its 
^irit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  beyond  absolute  neces- 
sity, is  almost  extinguished.  It  is  withered,  like  the  leaves 
ill  autumn,  by  the  fi-ost  of  tliis  chilling  policy.  The 
smootli,  plump  figui-e  of  health  and  plenty  is  waiting  away 
to  the  mere  skeleton  of  what  it  once  was.  How  long  will 
we  continue  to  attribute  our  disease  to  something  else  than 
the  true  cause,  and  consequently  fail  to  apply  tlie  proper  re- 
medy? Shall  we  look  to  favors  from  this  Government,  to 
compensate  for  the  eviU?  What  will  all  the  promised  or 
expected  disbunjciuents  amount  to  in  tliut  quai-ter,  compar- 
ed witli  our  burdens?  Who  is  so  stupid »» to  suppose  that 
Kabt  Tennessee  could  get  even  two  hundretl  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  expended  in  it,  altliough  an  absolute  gift  of 
that  sum  would  be  far,  very  far,  fi'oin  equal  to  its  share 
of  the  borden  in  sustaining  this  intolerable  policy?  But 
even  an  equal  distribution  of  the  treasury  would  not 
inJemiiify  that  couuti-y,  which  woidd  continue  to  suffer 
more  than  an  cquid  sliare  of  the  jii\jury. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  understiuid  the  fucts,  in  order  to 
know,  with  perfect  certainty,  what  ought  to  be  our  policy. 
Instead  of  continuing,  beyond  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
the  Government,  to  raise  money  in  order  to  scatter  it 
a^ain  over  the  country,  we  ought  to  let  it  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  save  them  all  the  expense,  and 
trouble,  and  difficulty  of  collecting  and  returning  tliat, 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  had  better  have  remained  where 
it  started.  Nor  should  the  old  adage  be  forgotten,  that 
''a  bird  in  tlie  luind  is  worth  two  in  the  busli."  The 
money  might  never  return^  much  of  it  would  be  sure  to 
stick  by  the  way;  and  those  who  have,  or  can  get  any,  had 
better  keep  it,  than  send  it  here  under  the  hope  of  getting 
It  back  again  at  some  future  day.  lu  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, it  will  generally  be:  used  to  best  advantage;  but,  if 
either  the  General  or  State  Governments  should  have  any 
cxt]-aordiiiary  or  special  object  to  accomplish,  enough  will 
he  always  at  command,  when  every  man  could  rub  toge- 
ther a  few  doIlai-8  in  his  pocket.  Nearly  every  improve- 
ment, however,  of  public  importance,  and  which  would 
be  worth  the  cost  of  making  it,  might  be-accomplished  by 
indi s id ual enterprise  and  corporate  companies.'  The  weal- 
thy would  vest  a  portion  of  tlieir  capital  in  public  works, 
and  thus  distribute  their  treasures  among  the  poorer  classes, 
when  the  Government  had  ceased  to  give  direction  totliat 
capitd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  freed  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  ri£;h  from  uiinccessary  taxation. 

Towards  attaining  these  ends,  the  first  great  step  is  to 
pay  the  national  debt  as  soon  as  possible.  If  that  were 
done,  every  citizen  would  at  once  inquire,  why  tlie  re^ 
venue  might  not  be  reduced  one-half,  and  let  tlie  people 
keep  in  their  own  iiandsthe  amount  whicli  goes  every  year 
to  tiiat  debt.  To  get  the  nation  properly  to  this  inquiry, 
i>a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance;  and,  therefore, 
every  dollar  that  can  be  spared,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  debt,  and  every  uimcccssary  expenditure  avoided. 
The  work  of  reduction  might  then  be  completed,  as  it 
should  be;  but  it  ought  to  progress  from  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  say  on  what  articles^  or  how 
low,  the  duties  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  to  iiidicate  a  prin- 
apk  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  vai'iotis  interests  of  tlie 
country  will  :dlow — as  far  as  propriety  will  justify. 

It  is  astonishing  to  bear  gentlemen  t;dking  of  our  lUstri- 
iiut.ng  mone\,  as  if  we  had  tlvc  faculty  of  speaking  it  into 
existence,  or  obtaining  i^ from  some  foreign  country.  If 
this  Govcrnmint  really  got  its  money  any  where  else  than 
from  fHir  own  pt.oole,  it  might  be  a  blessinjj  to  them. 
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1  even  to  squander  it  in  a  general  system  of  internal  inv* 
j  provcments.  But  it  is  the  kindness  of  cruelty  itself  to 
wrest  it  from  their  hands,  where  it  is  worth,  for  example, 
six  per  cent,  in  order  to  spend  it  in  projects,  which  can 
never  yield  to  the  Government  and  the  community  any 
advantages  equal  to  three,  or  two,  ar  even  one  per  cent 
I  ask,  emphatically,  if  the  people  would  submit  to  it — ^if 
they  would  allow  tJiis  Government  to  carry  on  a  general  • 
system  of  internal  improTemcnts,  if  the  money  liad  to 
be  raised  from  them  by  direct  taxation?  No,  in  that 
case  there  would  not  be  on  this  floor  even  one  advo- 
cate for  the  system.  My  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Bi.ai&] 
told  ns  frankly  and  plainly  that  he.  would  be  far,  vciy 
far,  from  thus  taxing  his  people  for  any  such  purpose^ 
and  yet,  direct  tixation  to  the  same  amount  with  un- 
restricted commerce,  wotild  be  preferable  for  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  to  the  present  mode  of  raising  our  re- 
venue. If  none  would  be  found  favorable  to  the  system 
with  direct  tuxes,  are  we,  ncverdicless,  to  be  told,  thst 
these  same  people  ought  to  be  taxed  to  the  same  amount, 
and  for  the  very  same  purpose,  but  in  a  different  mode, 
which  is  more  oppressive  m  some  respects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  delusion  by  which  it  flatters  us  to  the  contrary? 
Do  gentlemen  intend  to  deceive  their  constituents?  Or 
do  they  think  the  people  incapable  of  examining  this 
thing  to  the  bottom  >  U  they  are,  sir,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  preserving  their  liberties,  as  Secured  by  our  present 
forms  of  Government.  We  all  see  how  fashioxuible  it  is 
becoming  to  look  on  State  Governments  with  jealousy, 
if  not  contempt,  while  this  Government  is  regarded  as  the 
exbaustless  source  of  fevors.  The  former  raise  thpir  re* , 
venue  by  direct,  the  latter  by  indirect  taxation.  If  the 
people  will  not  understand  and  feel  that  in^rect  taxes  are 
a  burden,  what  is  to  restrain  us  from  raising  them  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  squander 
them  among  those  who  regard  themselves  only  as  re- 
ceivers,  and  not  as  payers?  And  what  could  then  prevent 
this  Government  from  extending  its  powers  without  limita^ 
tion,  and  to  the  utter  -extinction  of  all  State  authoritieB? 
After  what!  have  seen— what  every  citiaen  ought  to  know 
— ^tell  me  not  of  constitutional  ban-id's— of  cobwebs — as  op- 
posed to  such  an  influence'.  Every  day's  experience  con- 
firms the  awful  truth,  that  our  liberties  depend  on  a  cor- 
rect understanding  by  the  people  of  the  prmciples  of  taxa- 
tion by  ortir  respective  Governments.  And,  if  oor  poli- 
tical system  sliall  ever  fail,  its  ruin  will  be  traced  to  tins 
diff*ercnce  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

We  are  warned  by  every  thing  dear  to  man,  against 
being  deceived  ourselves,  or  attempting  to  deceive  others. 
We  ought  to  rely  ort  tlie  intelligence  of  our  constituents, 
and.  not  practise  on  their  supposed  ignorance.  They 
have  placed  honorable  reliance  on  us,  not  mere^  to  serve 
them  faithfully  here,  but,  also,  to  profit  by  our  situation  in 
obtaining  information  for  them.  While  we  respect  their 
opinions,  let  us  perform  our  twofold  duty  with  becoming' 
ftrmness  and  candor.  Whatever  may  be  our  votes  on  the 
particular  subject  before  us,  let  us  tell  our  people  the 
undeniable  truth,  that  the  contemplated  tystem  of  internal 
improveraenU  cannot  be  supported,  except  with  their  own 
money  drawn  from  them  in  some  way.  Then,  after  they 
shall  have  reflected  on  it  maturely,  they  will  respond  to 
us  in  the  significant  phrase  of  the  sagacious  Franklin,  «*it 
would,  indeed,  be  paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle." 

Mr.  NORTON  said,  that,  representing  as  he  did  the  dis- 
trict in  which  tins  great  national  road  was  contemplated  to 
be  commenced,  and  knowing  that  his  constituents  felta  deep 
interest  in  the  passage  of  the  hw  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  incHha- 
tion  by  giving  a  silent  though  an  affirmative  vote. 

The  honorable  gentleman  irom  Pennsylvania,  [said  Mr. 
N.]  who  reported  this  biU,  having  gone  at  length  into  the 
constitutional  question — a  question  that  never  fails  to  arise 
wlu'ne-ver  any  project  of  internal  improvement  is  pre- 
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Rented  to  thi»  House;  and  having,  in  my  opinion,  shown, 
most  conclusively,  th&tno  one  provision  of  that  constitution 
will  be  violated  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  would  be  ob- 
trusive in  me  to  sav  one  woi^  upon  that  subject;  and  that 
gentleman,  as  well  as  many  others,  having  also  clearly 
pointed  out  the  advantages  tlmt  would  accrue  to  almost 
every  section  of  this  Union,  both  in  a  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  would  be  trespassing  upon  the 
indulgence  of  this  committee  to  compel  them  to  Lsten  to 
further  argfument  upon  that  division  of  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  imposing  project 
that  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence;  indeed,  if  I  were  to 
do  80, 1  should  be  greatly  wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  honor- 
able g^entleman  from  Virginia,  who  opened  the  debate  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  mean,  that  division  of  the  argu- 
ment which  particularly  relates  to  the  military  operations 
of  this  Government. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Improvements,  in  opening  this  debate,  portrayed,  in  strong 
and  persuasive  language,  not  only  the  facilities  that  would 
be  afforded  for  defence,  but  also  the  duty  that  this  and 
every  other  Government  owes  to  its  citizens,  or  to  its  sub- 
jects, to  render  them  efficient  protection  whenever  dan- 
gers arise  from  abroad. 

The  answer  to  this,  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir^nla,  was, 
that  heavy  ordnance,  and  oSier  munitions  of  war,  would 
never  be  transported  by  land,  while  there  was  a  safe, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  communication  by  water;  and  that, 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  and  power- 
nil  State  of  New  York,  the  General  Government  had  been 
fiirnished  with  such  a  communication,  from  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment to  the  northwestern  frontier. 

And  now  I  do  assure  this  committee,  that  no  part  of  the 
gentleman's  argument,  however  eloquent  and  imposing, 
created  in  my  mind  the  least  alarm,  except  iAhe  one  now 
under  consideration;  and  I  confess  tiiat  .there  was  a  plau- 
sibility displa^-ed  by  the  contrast  drawn  between  water 
and  land  carnages,  that  coiild  not  fail  to  catch  the  ear  of 
every  careless  observer;  and  at  this  late  hour  in  the  de 
bate,  I  should  not  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  I  not  fek  a  full  confidence  that  I  should  be 
able,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  show  the  total  fallacy  of  all 
the  gentleman's  reasoning  upon  that  subject.  And  here 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  intend  no  disrespect  to 
him,  when  I  say  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  lati- 
tude of  the  New  York  canal,  and  that  it  was  actually 
'  blocked  with  ice  almost  one-half  the  year;  and  that,  too, 
in  tlie  season  when  we  should  be  most  hkely  to  be  invaded 
from  the  North.  Sad  experience  has  taught  us  this  lesson. 
Climate  will  have  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men. And  here  the  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  sug^ 
gfesting  another  difficulty,  which,  also,  escaped  his  critical 
observation.  It  is  well  known  to  almost  everv  gentleman 
in  this  House,  that  the  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  more  than 
one-half  of  its  distance,  runs  parallel  with  the  Canada 
line,  and  in  many  places  contiguous  to  it;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  one  hour,  with  a  spade  or  a  hoe, 
I  could  make  such  breaches  in  its  embankments,  as  could 
not  be  repaired  in  a  whole  compaign;  and  tliis  may  be  done 
either  by  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  camp,  or  by  traitors  in 
ourown^ 

There  is  one  important  fact  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  before  I  quit  this  branch 
of  the  subject  It  is  this:  If  we  should  be  again  involved 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  should  determine  to  in- 
vade the  Canadas,  our  preparations  roust  be  made  in  the 
winter  season,  when  not  only  the  canal,  but  all  the  water- 
courses in  my  section  of  the  country  are  closed  by  ice.  It  is 
during  this  season  that  our  troops  must  be  enlisted,  drilled, 
and  marched  to  the  frontier;  that  our  provisions,  camp 
equipage,  military  and  hospital  stores,  ordnance,  and  am- 
munition must  be  collected,  and  placed  in  deposit,'  at  or 
near  the  place  of  embarkation.   And  there  is  another  fact. 


which  I  request  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind.  In  that 
northern  region  we  generally  have  good  sleighing  three 
or  four  nAonths  in  the  year;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  all 
your  supplies  for  an  army,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  very  ncavy  ordnance,  can  be  transported,  upon  a  good 
road,  cheaper  and  more  rapidly  than  they  can  upon  the 
canal,  where  it  is  navigable.  And,  again,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Georg^  suppose  there  should  be  an  invasion  of 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they  would 
need  no  aid  from  us  at  the  South,  or  from  the  seat  of 
Government.  They  have  the  means  at  hand  of  repel- 
ling it,  vested  in  the  patriotism  of  a  dense  and  hardy  popu- 
lation. All  this  it  suits  my  pride  to  admit,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  defence.  But  suppose  it  should  be  determined 
in  a  grave  council  of  war,  here  at  Washington,  that  Cana- 
da must  be  invaded,  and  orders  given  to  the  general  offi- 
cer who  happens  to  be  in  command  on  that  frontier  at  that 
time,  to  call  to  his  aid  all  the  hardy  sons  of  the  North  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  conquest,  first  of  Upper,  and 
then  of  Lower  Canada;  and  suppose  that  this  whole  popu- 
lation does,  in  fact,  obey  this  call,  as  they  would  be  veiy 
likely  to  do,  and  all  rally  round  the  national  standard  at 
Lewistown,  or  at  Buffalo,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  then^ 
Why,  they  would  be  first  paraded,  and  then,  according  to 
custom,  they  would  be  formed  into  a  hollow  square;  and, 
after  having  listened  to  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
commanding  general,  they  would  be  marched  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Niagara,  and  there  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  survey  the  proud  conquest  bemre  them.  But,  while 
contemplating  this  mighty  conquest,  and  their  fancied  lau- 
rels, with  the  banner  m  one  hand  and  the  constitution  io 
tlie  other,  they  are  saluted  from  the  other  shore  with  the 
sound  of  the^  bugle  and  a  shower  of  Conpreve  rockets,, 
which  unexpected  and  unwelcome  salutation  throws  the 
camp  into  some  confusion,  and  finally  results  in  a  confer- 
ence  between  citizens  and  soldiers;  at  which  conference 
they  gravely  determine  that  they  are  not  bound  by  any 
law,  nor  called  upon  by  any  duty,  to  cross  the  line — that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  require  the 
militia  or  volunteer  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
seek  foreign  conquest — and  that  they  have  the  same  g^od 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benign  provisions  of  that 
constitution,  and  particularly  when  life  is  at  stake,  as  the 
people  of  the  middle  or  even  the  southern  States  have» 
when  a  turnpike  road  or  canal  is  projected. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that 
this  road  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  transport  troops  or 
munitions  of  war  from  the  seat  of  Government  to  the  south- 
ern or  eastern  frontiers.  But  may  we  not  suppose  a  case, 
where  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  make  rapid  move- 
ments from  the  frontiers  to  the  seat  of  Government?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  even  this  proud  eity  of  Washington  may 
want  aid?  The  time  has  been,  when  a  few  thousands  of 
these  patriotic  sons  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  would  have  received  a  most  heai*ty  welcome 
in  tliis  hospitable  city.  Yes,  I  repeat,  the  time  has  been, 
when  a  portion  of  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  West,  would  have  been  hailed  here  as  deliverers  in 
warding  the  bayonets  of  the  invading  foe  from  the  hearts 
of  your  citizens,  exting^iishing  the  torches  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  saving  your  counti7  from  the  deep  humilia- 
tion of  surrendering  its  capitol  to  the  pillage  of  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  expense  of  making  this 
road,  and  many  predictions  have  been  indulged  in,  and 
many  calculations  made,  vai-ying  from  two  and  a  half  to 
fifty  millions.  The  calculation  of  the  committee  is  two  and 
a  half  millions;  and  I  have  more  confidence  in  that  calcu- 
tion  than  any  other  that  I  have  heard.  If  that  is  correct, 
it  falls  greatly  short  of  the  value  of  the  public  buildings  in 
this  city,  which  I  understand  have  cost  more  than  five  mil- 
lions. But  I  do  not  mention  the  expenditures  in  this  city 
in  the  spirit  of  retrenchment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
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ing  the  Tut  imporUnce  of  making  early  preparation  to 
defend  the  public  property,  in  case  this  city  should  be 
again  assailed.  If  we  oiifer  in  opinion  about  the  proprie- 
ty of  making  this  road,  we  must  agree  in  this,  that  we  all 
luLve  a  deep  stake  even  in  this  singfe  monument  of  national 
grandeur;  and  that  we  have  a  much  deeper,  one  in  guard- 
ing the  national  character  against  the  effects  of  another 
fim:e  at  Bladensburg. 

I  now  owe  it  to  the  committee,  and  to  my  own  character, 
to  say,  that,  in  the  description  1  have  g^ven  of  an  army  con- 
stituted of  the  vcrfunteer  citizens  and  of  the  militia  of  our 
country,  I  have  intended  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule. 
I  have'taken  the  last  war  as  my  text,  and  the  commentary 
is  a  literal  history  of  what  haa  happened.  And  it  is  what 
win  always  happen,  when  you  rely  upon  such  a  soldiery, 
either  for  attack  or  defence;  and  tne  officer  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  be  in  command,  whatever  may  be  his  merit,  as 
a  man  or  as  a  soldier,  is  certain  to  meet  with  discomfiture 
and  disgrace. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  to  clum 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments  onlv, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  more  than  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. He  presumed  every  member  of  the  committee, 
who  had  gfiven  it  any  attention  whatever,  must,  by  that 
time,  have  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  question;  and  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  any  tiling  he  might  say,  for 
or  ag^nst  the  measure,  would  change  a  single  vote.  He 
rose  merely  to  express  a  regret  at  the  vote  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  give  if  he  wished  to  satisfy  his  own  con- 
science. Mid  promote,  in  his  view  of  things,  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union^  as  he  considered 
himself  a  representative  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  a  part 
only. 

Sir,  [said  Mr.  M.]  I  must,  when  called  upon,  record 
my  vote  against  the  bill  on  your  table,  I  regret  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  I  shall  thereby  vote  against  a  measure 
which  my  much  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr. 
Hkhpuu.]  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Improvements,  seems  to  have  much  at  heart  He, 
no  doubt,  sincerely  believe^  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will 
tend  to  the  general  welfare,  and  promote  the  good»  not 
onlv  of  his  native  State,  but  of  the  Union  at  large;  that  it 
will  further  the  interests  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of 
manufactures,  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  in  peace, 
and  their  security  in  time  of  war,  as  well  on  the  southern 
as  on  the  northern  and  nortlivvestern  frontier.  A  more 
amiable  man,  a  more  patriotic  »nd  disinterested  legislator, 
may  not  be  found  on  this  floor.  He  may  possibly  be  cor- 
rect in  his  views,  and  I  in  error.  It  is,  however,,  human 
nature  to  differ;  but  every  honest  man  must  be  guided  by 
his  own  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  any  measure  upon  which  he  is  called 
in  duty  to  decide. 

I  regret  [said  Mr.  M.]  the  vote  I  must  give,  because  it 
is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  man^,  perhaps  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  a  lar^  majori^  of  my  colleagues, 
who  have  more  experience  m  Jegislative  matters  tlian  my- 
self, and  for  whose  opinion^  collectively  and  individually, 
I  have  the  highest  regard. 

I  regret  it,  because  it  is  apparently  against  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  a  considerable  portion  of  my  native  State, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  on  this  floor, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  out 
of  the  common  fund,  within  the  boundaries  of  that  State, 
may  be  considered  a  benefit. 

But  [said  Mr.  M.]  duty  compels  me  to  overcome  these 
regrets.  What  I  owe  to  the  people  and  their  welfare,  calls 
upon  me  to  lay  aside  all  personsi  feelings,  and  vote  against 
the  bill  under  discussion;  not,  indeed,  because  I  think  n  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  unconstitutional.  No,  I  have  no  scruples 
on  that  head.  If  that  were  the  only  point  in  dispute,  I  could 
have  no  hesitation  and  no  regrets  in  giving  a  vote  on  the 


question.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure.  I  consider  it  a  point 
long  since  settled — a  point  which,  at  this  day,  shoula  not 
be  called  in  queaftion.  If  Congress  have  not  the  fight  to 
authorize  internal  improvements,  for  the  purpose  ofregu- 
lating  commerce  and  promoting  the  general  welfare,  to 
render  the  transportation  of  the  mail  mcNre  eamr  and  rapid, 
to  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  ot  the  people 
in  time  of  peace,  and  their  security  m  time  of  war,  it  haa 
no  rights  whatever;  it  might  as  well  not  exist — ^it  might  aa 
well  be  expelled  from  this  hall.  I  vote  against  the  bill, 
not  on  constitutional  principles  therefore,  but  because  I 
think  its  passage  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  at  this  time 
at  least. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  I  contend,  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  not  necessary,  as  some  gentlemen  who  liave  preceded 
have  asserted,  to  establish  a  constitutional  principle,  the 
right  of  the  Genera]  Government  to  make  internal  im- 
provements. No,  this  question,  as  I  have  already  said, 
has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  long  nnce  settled.  What- 
ever this  Cong^ress  may  do,  it  will  neither  tend  to  settle  or 
unsettle  it.  The  express  words  of  the  constitution  itself; 
the  opinions  of  our  ablest  ment)n  the  bench;  the  opinions 
of  all  our  Presidents,  frpm  him  who  was  deservedly  first 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  Washington  down  to  the 
present  illustrious  Cniei;  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Clin- 
ton, undoubtedly  a  statesman  of  tlie  very  first  order;  the 
opinions  of  a  lar^  majority  of  our  State  Legfislaturea*-aU 
have  established  it  beyond  a  question,  except  with  a  few* 
who,  although  no  doubt  sincere  in  their  opinions,  and  on 
th%t  account  ought  to  be  respected,  are  yet  too  much  in  tlie 
habit  of  splitting  hairs,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  to 
have  mucn  reliance  placed  on  their  judgment.  Neither  [said 
Mr.  M.]  does  the  passage  of  the  bill  appear  to  me  neces- 
sary, as  is  further  contended  by  some  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  advance  of  me,  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  the  transportation  of  the  mul,  the 
comfort  of  the  people  in  peace,  tlieir  security  in  time  of  war. 
No,  I  am  far  from  admitting  this.  From  this  place  to  Buf- 
falo, we  have  already  more  than  one  road,  ana  probably  as 
direct  as  any  can  be  made.  None  cerbiinly  can  be  made  bet* 
ter  for  less  than  three  times  the  sum  fixed  as  an  average  for 
the  mile  in  the  bill  now  before  us.  Indeed,  we  have,  by 
taking  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  an  excellent  turnpike  for 
at  least  one-half  the  distance.  We  want,  at  present,  in  our 
section  of  the  Union,  no  more  roads  for  the  accommodation 
of  trade,  or  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  or  even  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  travellers;  and  as  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  it  b  futile  to 
speak  about  it.  I  have,  to  use  the  words  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  who  sits  on  my  lef^  [Mr. 
Braoxs]  "been  utterly  astonished  and  coniounded"  at 
the  assertions  of  some  gentlemen  in  this  respect.  How 
long  could  a  mud  road,  costing  only  fifteen  hundred  ddi- 
lars  a  mile,  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  ih  the  spring  and 
fall,  if  Government  chose  to  use  it,  which  I  strongly  sus* 
pect  will  never  be  the  case?  The  situation  of  the  South 
and  West,  I  will  admit,  may  be  different.  They  ma^  be 
more  in  want  of  roids  than  the  northern  section  of  the 
Union.  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  a  positive  opinion.  But 
grant  to  the  States,  south  ana  west  of  thi%  through  which 
the  road  is  proposed  to  be  nm,  the  sum  to  be  expended 
under  the  bill,  and  the  road  will  be  infinitely  belter  made, 
at  much  less  cost,  and  in  one-half  the  time.  Indeed,  ad- 
mitting the  road  to  be  made,  I  know  not  what  you  are  to 
transport  upon  it,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Not  only  the 
cutting  of  mnumerable  roaos,  the  opening  of  canals,  the 
hnprovement  of  our  rivers  in  every  direction,  the  use  of 
all-powerful  steam,  has,  within  a  few^ears  past,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  upon  which  gentlemen  have 
harped  so  much  to  show  the  necesnty  of  uiis  road,  entire- 
ly changed  the  whole  mtuation  of  our  coimtry  as  regards 
internal  communications.  Produce  will  no  longer  be  con- 
veyed by  land  for  any  distance.    It  will  every  where  seek 
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^he  watercourses^  and  they  are  every  where  near  at  hand. 
Troops  and  munitions  of  war,  if  they  should  hereafter  be 
required  at  extreme  points,  will  be  moved  upon  these 
three  times  the  distance  in  one-half  the  time  that  woald  be 
required  upon  land,  where,  witli  the  best  of  roads,  rail- 
roads excepted,  the  practical  result  of  these,  carried  to  a 
distance*  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained. 

It  would  appear,  then,  [said  Mr.  M.  ]  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  unnecessary.  And  not  only 
that;  it  appears  to  me  extremely  inexpedient  at  this  time. 
Our  first  object  (it  strikes  me  at  least  in  this  light)  should 
be  to  pay  oflTthe  national  debt,  then  to  reduce — I  will  not 
«%V  entirely  take  off — ^to  reduce  tlie  duties  on  all  articles 
which  we  can  neither  manufacture  nor  grow,  or  which  no 
longer  require  protection,  that  the  buKiens  of  our  people 
may  be  lightened,  if  not  entirely  taken  away.  And  bur- 
dened they  must  be,  in  some  instances,  when  our  annual 
exports  amount  to  little  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  duties  on  the  return  cargoes  to  twenty-four  mil- 
lions. The  district  1  have  the  lionor  to  represent  must 
pay  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  single  article  of  salt — a  tax 
amounting  to  not  much  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Can  the  agricultural  interest — the  interest 
which  should  be  most  clierished  in  our  country — flourish 
under  such  circumstances?  If  we  enter  into  the  measure 
under  discussion  now,  if  we  continue  appropriating  such 
enormous  sums  as  wc  have  heretofore  done,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  1  mean  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  duties,  will  be  materially  re- 
tarded, perhaps  never  accomplished.  This  rotvd  will  cost, 
not  as  IS  estimated  in  the  bill,  two  and  a  half  millions,  it 
will  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  before  we  are  don^  with 
it-  Are  the  people  of  this  country  forever  to  be  taxed 
heavily  for  tlieir  tea,  their  coffee,  their  sugar,  tlieir  salt, 
their  spices,  and  other  articles  which  have  become  nccessii- 
ries  of  life,  that  the  sums  thus  taken  from  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  may  be  squandered  upon  the  useless  and  worse 
than  useless  projects  of  wild  theorists?  I  hope  not.  Let 
us  be  just  before  we  are  generous.  Let  us  pay  our  debts. 
Let  us  reduce  our  duties  where  they  are  not  necessary  to 
aid  and  protect  internTil  industry.  This  internal  indns- 
try  must  be  supported  at  all  costs  and  at  all  hazards; 
upon  it  ultimately  depends  the  salvation  and  permanent 
velfare  of  the  country.  Then  let  us  divide,  honestly  and 
equally,  our  surplus  revenue.  Let  tliis  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvements  by  the  States,  and  with 
one  dollar  we  shall  effect  more,  than  in  the  mocle  now  con- 
templated with  three  or  fourw  W'c  shall,  by  this  course, 
at  the  same  time,  allay  sectional  jealousies.  Wc  shall  pro- 
mote concord  and  harmony  in  our  great  family,  between 
our  brethren  of  the  North  and  the  South,  of  tlic  East  and 
the  West.  We  shall  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
undoubtedly  the  first  of  our  country,  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, of  manufactures,  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  in 
peace,  and  their  security  in  war. 

I  will  not  [said  Mr.  M.]  tax  the  indulgence  of  the  com 
mittee  any  longer,  and  am  grateful  for  the  kind  attention 
I  have  received,  I  repeat,  it  is  with  regret  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  under  consideration,  but  vote  against  it  1 
must,  or  vote  against  the  convictions  of  my  own  mind,  and 
what  I. deem  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  question  being  then  loudly  called  for  from  various 
parts  of  tlie  House,  it  was  put,  being-  on  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enactinig  clause  of  the  bill,  (to  destroy  it,) 
and  negatived:  yeas,  75 — nays,  77* 

The  blank  for  the  per  diem  allowance  to  the  commis- 
sioners was  filled  with  four  dollars. 

The  committee  then  took  up,  successively,  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  A.  H.  SHEFPEBD,  Mr.  CARSON, 
and  Mr.  BARRINGER,  to  change  the  proposed  route  of 
the  road,  the  last  named  g'entlenian  being  for  the  eastern, 
or  mcti'opolitan  route-  -all  of  which  were  rejected  by  large 
nugorities. 


An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCOY,  to  give  discrt?- 
tionary  power  to  vary  tlie  route  through  Virp^!ii".;i,  wa?* 
also  negatirt'd— as  wa8ttls<^  Mr.  RICHARDSON'S  amend - 
ment  to  provide  for  a  road  from  the  lake's  to  Boston. 

The  committee  then  rose,  ami  reportetl  the  bill  to  tlu; 
House. 

Wi:nNESDA.y,  April  14,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

riie  House  next  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
hition  introduced  by  the  Military  Committee,  calling  on 
the  Sccretar}'  of  War  for  a  plan  to  reduce  the  numbei-  of 
oflicci*sin  the  army,  without  injury  to  the  public  service. 

Mr,  VANCE  said,  he  thoug-ht  if  the  House  reflectttl  on 
the  principles  on  which  the  army  was  orgiuiized  at  it'* 
last  reduction,  it  would  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  that 
orgimization  should  not  be  disturbed.     He  ti^en  explained 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  then  established — ^its  neces- 
sary exp.insion  over  the  coimtry,  and  tlK?  necessity  f.^-  the 
present  proportion  of  officers.     It  ha<l  been  said  by  the- 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Dkhiii]  and  from  K(  ii- 
tiicky,  [Mr.  Wicki.ikft.]  that  the  present  i-atio  of  officers 
and  men  was  as  one  to  seven  and  a  half.  He  did  not  kiu>w 
wlicrethe.se  g-entlemen  procured  their  information,  or  from 
what  data  they  reckoned.     He  had,  himself,  taken  mucli 
pains  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  subject,  and  the  result   of 
l»is  examination  was,  that  there  were  new  employed  in  the 
service  only  one  commissioned  officer  to  c;\ch  eighteen 
and  about  a  th'.rd  of  the  men.    He  tlien  gave  a  history  of  the 
service  of  officers,  compiled  from  the  last  Army  Register, 
stating  the  number  employed  in  the  several  department r* 
of  the  arniy,  makinR*  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  twelve. 
From  tlu'sc  he  deducted  seventy  btlonc^'nc];'  to  the  Pay  ami 
Purcl^asing"  Department,  leavinj^.  only  five  liundreil  aiut 
forty-two.     He  next  deducted  forty  for  those  empIo\  e<l 
in  tlie  Enghieer  Department,  leaving  but  five  hundred  and 
two  officers  in  actual  command.     He  went  on  to  show  the 
various  duties  assigTicd  to  some  of  these  by  the  nature  oV 
their  oilicts,  as  bclon.tf'.ng  to  the  Ordnance,  Engineer,  and 
Subsistence  l)c])artments,  stat'oned  at  tiie  Military  Acade- 
my, on  tlie  recruiting  service-,  &c.,  making  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  and,  when  deducted  from  the  agg'reg:at<-, 
leaving  only  three  hundred  and  three  officers  to  be  .sta- 
tioned at  the  several  posts.     He  would  ask  wliat  officers 
the  gentleman  would  dispense  with  in  the  contemplated  re- 
duction? AVould  they  take  them  from  the  Quart ermaptcr'rt 
De])artmcnt?  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  bill  was  passed  to 
increase   the  nvmiber  in  that  branch;  and  it  is  now  ociii- 
plained  by  tlie  Quartermaster  General  that  tl\ere  arc  not 
now  enouj^ii  to  pel  form  its  duties.  •  Would  tlxey  dispense 
with  the  services  of  those  cng^igvd  in  tlie  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment?    By  examination,  it  would  be  found  thftt  tliey   I  sad 
in  their  care  nyjre  than  twelve  millions  of.doUars  wortii  <>f 
property,  and  had  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  one  ti\\\- 
lion  per  annum ^  and  he  asked  if  these  men  were  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  inexperienced  persons  Rppointed  to  di)  th<- 
duties  with  which  they  had  become  familiar.   He  believed 
they  would  pause  before  they  took  such  a  step.      SIkhiUI 
they  then  be  taken  from  tlie  Engineer  DepaKment?  AVliy, 
[said  Mr.  v.]  wc  haveUtely  increased  their  numbers   by 
the  addition  of  thirty  officers;  and  if  ycu  proceed  witii 
the  system  of  erecting  fortifications^  a  much  greater  nuni- 
her  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  corps,  lie  presumed  the 
choice  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  WicKLirr*.] 
would  be,  if  asiy  officers  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  to  take 
them  from  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,   as   he 
believed  he  had  opposed  all  sun'cys  that  had  been  direct- 
ed; but  he  doubted  whether  the  people  would  consent  to 
this;  and  tlie  Hotise  had  already  tiiken  measures  for  the  in- 
crease of  that  corps.     Mr.  V.  proceeded  at  some  length  to 
show  the  extent  of  essential  fortifications  now  in  progr<-s3. 
and  said  he  had  intended  to  say  more,  but  4udi9pOidt:oi\ 
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prevented.  He  would,  however,  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
WicKUTFs]  on  the  subject  of  the  West  Point  Academy, 
and  the  errors  into  which  that  gentleman  had  &Uen  in 
relation  4o  it.  It  appeared  that  the  chief  objection  he  had 
to  that  institution  was,  that  it  shut  out  from  appointment 
in  the  army  all  who  were  not  educated  there.  He  would 
ask,  what  had  ever  been  the  system  pursued  in  the  army? 
Did  not  all  its  officers  advance,  by  the  regular  line  of  pro- 
motion? He  conceived,  when  those  scholars  entered  the 
school,  they  became  attached  to  the  junior. class  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army.  If  they  proved  to  be  qualified,  and 
kept  up  with  their  classes,  they  were  commissioned;  if  not, 
tliry  retired  to  make  room  for  others.  The  doors  of  the 
institution-,  he  contended,  were  open  to  all  classes,  even  to 
the  poorest  boy  in  the  country. 

Mr.  V.  remarked  tliat  his  indisposition  was  such  as  to 
prevent  his  pursuing  the  subject  ftirther  at  present. 

>lr.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  opposed  to  the  present 
onranization  of  the  army,  and  it  never  had  been  suited  to 
the  feelings  of  tlie  House.  It  wus  fastened  upon  tl)e  House 
by  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  All  the  military  experience  of 
the  House  condemned  its  features;  but  they  were  compel- 
led to  accept  of  it  at  tl»e  time,  as  they  were  convinced  that 
otherwise  no  reduction  would  be  effected  at  that  session. 
Mr.  W.  said,  there  appeared  to  be  a  contest  between  the 
^ntlcmen  belongii\g  to  the  Military  Committee,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proportion  wliich  tiie  officers  in  the.  army  bore 
to  the  inei>^M>ne  calculating  it  at  one  to  seven,  and  another 
at  one  to  twenty.  In  eitlier  case,  he  contended,  the  pro- 
portion of  officers  was  too  great — the  army  should  be  re- 
organised, and  tlic  number  of  officei-s  reduced.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yaxce]  liad,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  alluded  to  fifty  posts  to  be  garri.soned.  He  would 
have  been  obliged  tc  that  gentleman  if  he  liad,  at  the  same 
tiiTkc,  named  these  posts.  Tiie  House  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion received  a  report,  stating  that  there  were  seventy 
posts,  requiring  twelve  thousand  men;  but,  on  examina- 
Tion,  tlie  number  of  essential  posts  bore  but  a  small  com- 
parison with  the  repoi  t.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
rietrd  of  fifty  posts  in  the  United  States — indeed,  he  knew 
of  no  none  excepting  those  of  the  northwestern  frontier, 
and  the  frontiei's  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  He  could  not 
admit  the  necessity  of  even  tliesc,  for  he  had  ever  believ- 
ed that  keeping  up  an  armed  force  in  the  vicinity  was 
more  Lkely  to  bring  on  Indian  wars,  than  to  prevent  theuK 
Such  had  been  the  experience  of  the  country  at  all  times, 
ar.<l  ill  all  cases;  and  he  wotild^iot  vote  for  keepin^^  up  a 
m.l'tiijy  force  to  provoke  Indiaji  hostilities. 

In  relation  to  the  engineer  corps,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  could 
not  see  tlie  propHety  of  so  many  surveys  by  the  General 
Government.  If  the  several  States  wanted  these  sun-eys 
miadc,  they  wotdd  doubtless  see  tliat  they  were  performed. 
He  said  he  believed,  from  tlie  examinations  which  lie  had 
made  several  years  ago,  that  three  thousand  men  were  amply 
sufficient  for  the  army.  He  was  convinced  of  this  at  that 
time,  and  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  more  should  be  re- 
quire<l  now  than  were  then.  He  thought  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point  should  also  be  reduced.  He  had  long 
been  of  the  opinion  tliat  this  iu'Stitution  should  be  placed 
on  the  peace  establishment.  He  thought  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  hundred,  and  tlien  it  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
prove  a  nursery  for  the  education  of  those  who  were  not 
designed  for  the  army;  indeed,  its  utter  annihilation  woidd 
be  far  preferable  to  its  continuance  in  its  present  condition 
.He  hoped  tlie  House  would  determine  on  its  reduction. 
Mr.  DKSHA  rose,  but  the  allotted  hourJiad  expired. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  SPEAKEU  presented  to  the  House  a  letter  from 
Judge  Peck,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  or  argu- 
ment, in  explanation  and  defence  of  hi>  official  conduct  in 
the  case  complained  of  by  L.  £.  Lawless,  commimicated 


in  pursuance  of  tlie  permission  given  by  the  House  some 
days  ago. 

Motions  were  made  to  commit  tlie  argument,  and  to 
print  it,  without  reading,  as  it  appeai'ed  to  be  a  volumi- 
nous statement;  but 

The  reailing  was  demanded,  first  by  Mr.  WICKLIFFE, 
and  withdrawn,  then  by  Mr.  DANIEL,  and,  after  proceed- 
ing some  time,  by  him  withdrawn;  next  by  Mr.  WILDE, 
and  the  reading  continued  some  time  longer,  and  then  with- 
drawn; then  by  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York;  and,  after  the 
reading  had  progressed  some  time  longer,  (in  all  an  hour 
and  a  half,)  Mr.  S.  witlidrew  his  motion,  and  the  further 
reading  was  suspended. 

The  statement  was  then  ordered  to  l)e  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  which  was  co;nmitted  the  re- 
port against  Judge  Peck;  and 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  th.it  it  be  printed,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  papers  which  accompanied  and  were  referred  to  in  it. 

Mr.  McDUl'TIE  moved  to  print,  aKso,  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Lawless,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Judge. 

Mr.  STERIGERE  moved  to  lay  both  motions  on  the 
table.     Negatived. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  South  CiroUna,  moved  to  except  from 
the  printing  tlic  papers  accompanying  the  statement  of 
Judge  Peck,  whicli  was  agi*eed  to;  and 

The  statement  of  the  Judge,  and  the  memorial  of  his 
accusers,  were  ordcretl  to  be  printed. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  OJlLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

The  House  then  took  up  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  yesterday  ;;and,  having  concurred 
in  fillingthe  blank  with  four  dollars,  as  the  daily  allowance 
to  the  commissioners, 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  nsovcd  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  with 
the  view  not  to  take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  WHITTLEStiY  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  question,  and  they  were  ordered;  when 

Mr.  SPEIGHT,  to' accommodate  his  colleagues,  wlio 
wished  to  renew  their  amendments,  whhdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  CARSON  then  renewed  the  motion  which  he  made 
in  committee,  to  amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out  the  part 
prescribing  the  route  for  the  New  Orleans  road,  and  in- 
serting a  provision,  directing  th.e  adoption  of  the  "most 
direct,  practicable"  route. 

Upon  the  amendrftent,  Mr.  CARSON  offered  some  ob- 
servations on  the  lengtli  to  which  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject  had  already  extended,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  call  being  sustained,  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BI,ATR,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  he  was  aware 
that  it  would  not  now  be  in  order  to  reply  to  what  had 
been  said  bv  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  in  the  committee; 
but  as  his  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Catisox]  has 
now  repeated,  in  part,  what  he  had  said  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  was  gratified  in  having  it  in  his  power 
t^  correct  that  j<*ntleman  in  a  gross  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  to  the  oiganization  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Improvements,  of  which  he  was  an  humble  member. 

He  has  charged  tl^.at  the  localiou  of  the  road  upon  the 
western  route  was  the  result  of  combination  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  has  parcelled  out  to  cachmember  of  that  com- 
mittee his  portion  of  the  local  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
that  combination.  Sir,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  btlievc  that 
my  worthy  friend  iivtendtd  to  impugn  my  motives  in  this 
matter,  though  such  wouhl  be  the  irresistible  conclnsion, 
from  reading  his  printed  speech.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of^  informing  my  friend  that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  who  voted  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill,  who 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  its  location  on  the 
western  route,  or  resided  on  or  near  to  any  pail  of  that 
extended  line.  It  is  true  that  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  CnAio]  represents  a  district  in  Virginia  which 
is  intersected  by  the  road,  but  it  is  due  to  that  gentleman 
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to  Bay,  that  his  determination  to  support  the  bill  has  been 
made  since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  conrniittee,  and 
was  reported  without  his  support.  No  other  member  of 
the  committee  resides  on  or  near  to  this  road,  or  the 
branch  contemplated  from  Zanesville  to  Florence;  hence, 
if  a  combination  of  interested  persons  produced  the  loca- 
tion in  the  |)ill,  I  must  have  combined  with  myself,  and 
with  no  one  else. 

To  relieve  the  present  committee  from  imputation,  I  can 
inform  fny  friend  from  North  Carolina,  that  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  of 
the  last  Congress,  as  it  now  is,  upon  the  western  route. 
Will  he  look  to  the  organization  of  that  committee,  and 
inform  me  who  were  the  parties  in  interest  then,  and  why 
and  wherefore  was  it  that  that  committee  selected  the 
western  route  ?  Tf  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr. '  Butm an]  is  now  the  only  member  of  tliat 
committee  who  voted  for  the  road,  who  was  of  that  com- 
mittee last  Congress.  This  bill  had  been  reported  by  our 
predecessors,  (not  one  of  whom  resided  on  that  route,) 
giving  preference  to  the  western  route;  and  my  friend 
m>m  North  Carolina  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  their 
having  given  preference  to  the  route  on  which  I  resided 
was  not  likely  to  call  forth  any  objection  from  me.  Nor 
am  I  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  location  of  the  road 
upon  the  route  on  which  my  friend  resides,  would  have 
been  calculated  to  give  ofTence  to  him,  were  I  to  judge 
from  the  pertinaci^  with  which  he  clings  to  his  amend- 
ment for  changing  the  route  to  his  o<vn  district.  I  have 
felt  it  due  to  the  committee  and  myself,  as  well  as  to  that 
substantial  iriendship  which  has  subsisted  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  myself,  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  correction,  believing  that  if  I  were  to  suffer  my- 
self to  lie  under  the  imputation  to  which  his  remarks 
uould  subject  me,  I  would  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
that  g^od  opinion  which  I  am  convinced  he  now  enter- 
tains of  me. 

Mr.  CARSON  shortly  rejoined,  urging  the  advantages 
of  taking  the  direct  route,  which  it  would  be  a  truism  to 
say  was  the  nearest  route*  It  would  sliorten  the  distance 
by  fifty  miles.  The  West,  he  observed,  in  the  course  of 
his  argument,  the  West  had  received  its  full  sltare,  in  the 
way  of  appropriation  for  their  benefit,  by  the  grants  of 
public  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  within  the 
States,  in  that  section  of  the  amendment.  To  show  the 
influence  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  mat- 
ter, he  might  perhaps  mention  that  it  had  been  said  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  tliat  if  Mr. 
CABSOif  did  not  vote  for  the  bill,  he  [the  person  speak- 
ing] should  not  give  his  sanction  to  a  bill,  for  the  passing 
of^which  he  [Mr.  C]  was  anxious.  He  also  instanced  a 
case  in  which  a  member  from  West  Tennessee  had  used 
language  of  a  similar  import. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD  thought  the  order  in  which  the 
amendment  should  be  proposed  should  be  the  same  as  had 
been  followed  in  the  committee.  He  tlierefore  moved  to 
strike  out  the  word  "western,"  in  the  fourteenth  line  of 
the  bill,  [respecting  the  location  of  the  line  of  road]  and 
insert  *•  middle"  route. 

Mr.  VINTON  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
himself  and  his  constituents  being  entirely  uninterested  as 
to  what  course  it  might  be  decided  by  the  House  that  the 
road  should  be  run.  He  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  great  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  a  circumstance  which  he  felt  it  due  to  him- 
self, and  those  whom  he  represented,  to  mention,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  the 
question  could  not  possibly  result  frpm  any  prospect,  on 
his  or  their  part,  of  reaping  any  advantages  from  the  pro- 
posed road. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  expUiined,  in  reply  to  Mr.  CaKson.  The 
observations  alludea  to1iy  his  friend  from  North  Carolina 
were  mercly^ocular;  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  pass- 


ing conversation  between  himself  and  a  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  his  estimable 
friend  from  North  Carolina  coiud,  by  any  possibility,  con- 
strue them  otherwise. 

Mr.  CARSON  said  that  they  had  not  been  mentioned  to 
him  as  such.  He  was  happy,  however,  to  find  that  it  was  soi, 
as,  indeed,  had  just  been  stated  to  him  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DB  WITT  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting^lause 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STORRS,  ofNew  York,  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  afler  a  few  observations,  stated  that 
his  district  did  not  approximate  to  the  line  which  it  was 
proposed  to  trace  for  the  road  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  SCOIT  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Storus]  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  STORRS  declining  to  do  so,  the  call  for  the  pre- 
vious question  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  yeas  117,  najrs 
not  counted. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  asked  for  the  yeas  and  4iays  on  the 
main  question;  but  the  motion  was  not  adopted. 

The  main  question,  which  was  upon  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  was  then  ordered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  BARRINGER,  Mr.  ISACKS,  and  Mr.  DWIGHT 
simultaneously  rose  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  this 
question.     They  were  ordered. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  suggested  that  there  were  _ae. 
veral  members  probably  absent;  and  as  he  wished  the  Ques- 
tion to  be  fully  and  furly  dedded,  he  moved  a  call  of  the 
House;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  roll  waa  called,  when  it  appeared  that  nine  or  ten 
members  were  absent,  most  of  whom,  it  appeared  from  • 
explanations  given,  were  detained  at  their  lodgings  by  in- 
disposition. 

The  main  question  being  put,  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  the  following  Vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Noyes  Barber,  Baylor,  John  Blair, 
Boon,  Brown,  Burges,  Butman,  Cahoon,  Clark,  Cole- 
man, Con^ctt,  Cooper,  Coulter,  Robeit  Craig,  Crane, 
Crawford,  Crockett,  Creighton,  Crowninshield,  John  Da- 
vis, Denny,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Edward  Everett,  H. 
Everett,  Finch,  Ford,  Forward,  Green,  Grenniell,  Haw- 
kins, Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Hunt- 
ington, Ihrie,  Ingersoll,  Thomas  Irwin,  Wm.  W.  Irvin, 
Isacks,  Jenningfs,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kinc«d,  Adam 
King,  Leiper,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Magee,  Mallary,  Martin- 
dale,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  l^Iazwell,  McCreery,  Mer- 
cer, Miller,  Mitchell,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Ramsey, 
Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Russel,  Scott,  Shields^ 
Semmes,  Sprigg,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Strong, 
Sutlierland,  Swann,  Test,  John  Thomson,  Tracy,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White, 
Wason,  Young — 88. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  Arnold,  Buley,  John  S.  Barbour,  Philip 
P.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Beekman,  Bell,  James 
Blair,  Bockee,  Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Buchanan, 
Cambreleng,  Cftmpbell,  Carson,  Chandler,  Cbilds,  Clai- 
borne, (;lay.  Coke,  Conner,  Cowles,  Hector  Craig,  Cro- 
cheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Warren  R  Davis,  Deberry, 
Desha,  De  Witt,  Dra3rton,  Dudley,  Dwig^t,  Earll,  Ells- 
worth, George  Evans,  Findlay,  Foster,  Fry,  Gfdther, 
Gordon,  Gorham,  Hall,  Halsey,  Hammona,  Harvejr, 
Haynes,  Hinds,  Hubbard,  Johns,  Cave  Johnson,  Perkins, 
King,  Lamar.  Lea,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lump- 
kin, Martin,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Mclntire,  Monell,  Mun- 
lenberg,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Pettis,  Polk,  Potter,  Ren- 
cher,  Roane,  W.  B.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  S.  A. 
Smith,  Speight,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Spencer, 
Sterifere,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  William  L.  Storrs,  Swift, 
Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Wiley  Thompson,  lYezvant,  Tucker, 
Vamum,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Camp.  P.  White, 
Wickliffe,  WiMe,  WiUiams,  Wing»te,  Yancey. --lOi. 
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So  the  Honae  decided  agunst  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  it  was,  of  coucae,  rejected. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  thinking  [he  aaid]  that  the  Houae 
had  done  enough  for  glory  for  one  day,  moved  that  it  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  ISACKS  demanded  the  yeaa  and  naya  on  this  quea- 
tion,  which,  being  taken,  were  as  foUows: 

For  adjoaming, 78 

Againatit, Ill 

After,  on  motion  of  Mr.  VANCE, 

The  Houae  adjourned. 

TBvmaDAT,  Apmii.  15,  1890. 
THE  ARMT. 

The  Houae  resumed  tlic  consideTation  of  tlie  reaola- 
tion  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report*  a  reomni- 
zation  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  officers. 

Mr.  DESHA  said,  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tatlom] 
and  of  the  diairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Dbattoit] 
had  made  it  necessary  for  him  ag^n  to  trouble  the  Houae 
with  any  remarks  of  his,  but  he  was  not  wUling  that  the 
vote  should  he  taken  without  hriefty  replying.  He 
would,  however,  prpmiae  the  House  that  he  would  con- 
same  but  little  of  their  time  upon  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tatlob]  the  other 
day,  in  order  to  satisfy  this  House  that  the  army,  as  at 
present  organized,  is  more  suitable  to  both  peace  and  ^var 
times,  than  any  organization  that  can  be  given  to  it,  h«d  a 
report  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  made  by  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  upon  a  call  of  this  House.  The  report  goes 
upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  politic  for  this  Government 
to  keep  on  a  peace  establishment  a  number  of  officers 
sufficient  to  command  fifteen  thousand,  instead  of  five 
thousand  four  or  five  hundred,  the  number  fixed  upon  for 
the  peace  establishment.  Now,  [said. Mr.  D.]  this  is  what 
I  deny;  and  however  hifh  I  may  estimate  the  opinions  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  alluded  to,  I  decidedly  differ  with 
him  in  the  or^nization  he  would  give  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment. He,  with  a  great  many  others,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
keep  an  officer  in  the  army  a  length  of 'time,  to  prepare 
him  for  a  state  of  war,  and  this  with  a  view  to  have  skil- 
ful officers  to  command.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  over  the  way, 
[Mr.  Cam BaBi.KNo]  who  says,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  fill  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army,  and  we  shaU  have  experienced  officers  to  com- 
mand our  forces.  He  says  that  privates  can  be  had  with^ 
out  difficulty,  but  that  officers  cannot.  I  will  state  to  the 
House  what  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is, 
that,  from  my  experience,  I  do  think,  if  an  officer  remain 
any  length  of  time  inactive,  upon  a  peace  establiahment, 
that  inactivity  has  a  tendency  to  disqualify  instead  of  quali- 
fying him  for  active  service  in  a  state  war;  and  that  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  private  soldiers  tlian  offi- 
cers. I  would  ask  the  House,  how  it.  has  happened  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  army  have  been  increasing  for 
the  last  several  years,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  organization,  and  to  the  very  great  number  of 
officers  who  have  been  breveted  since  the  war,  aikl  receiv- 
ed the  additional  pay  which  their  brevet  rank  entitles 
them  to.  I  will  state  that,  if  there  is  not  some  radical 
change  madct  this  expense  will  continue  to  increase.  In 
a  few  years  the  colonels  will  all  be  brigadier  generals;  the 
lieutenant  colonels,  colonels  commandants;  the  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels;  captains,  majors;  and  the  lieutenants, 
captains  by  brevet;  and  all  of  these  will,  in  every  instance, 
when  on  detachment,  receive  the  pay  attached  to  such 
brevet  commission.  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  the  present  regu- 
lation of  brevetinf^  an  officer  according  to  the  length  of 
his  continuance  m  service,  will  make  brevet  rank  too 


cheap,  besides  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecesaarv  ex- 
pense. I  would  only  brevet  an  officer  for  distinginshed 
service  performed  by  him  in  a  state  of  war — an  arrange- 
ment which  would  stimulate  him  to  the  performance  of 
daring  and  gallant  acts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tatlob]  in  reply 
to  some  remarks  I  made  a  few  days  ago,  said,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  educate  our  sons  at  the  West  Point  Acade- 
my, provided  we  intend  them  for  the  army.  This  I  am 
aware >  of;  and  that  is  the  very  great  objection  I  have 
to  the  institution,  and  it  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  pre- 
dicated my  remarks  the  other  day,  when  I  stated  I  was 
opposed  to  all  exclusive  privileges.  But  the  gentleman 
contended  that  it  does  not  give  exclusive  privileges  to  any 
class  of  our  citizens,  for  the  institution  is  open  to  all.  I 
would  ask,  how  is  this?  If  there  were  a  vacancy  from  my 
district,  and  tliere  were  twenty  applicants,  could  more 
than  one  be  appointed?  No,  ar.  Well,  would  not  the 
balance  be  excluded  in  thu  case?  Most  certainly  they 
would;  and  in  making  this  selection  of  one,  should  I  not 
be  apt  to  select  the  one  whose  parents  would  be  able  to 
serve  me  the  most  effectually  at  home?  This  is  reason- 
able. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  asked  if  I,  together 
with  my  political  friends,  who  had  the  power  in  their 
hands,  am  disposed  to  break  down  all  the  institutions  in 
the  countiy.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  that  gentleman,  no; 
that  I  do  not  know  the  opinions  of  but  few  of  the  friends 
with  whom  I  act  upon,  this  floor;  but  will  say  for  myself, 
that  I  am  read^  at  all  times  to  lop  off  all  useless  expend- 
iUves  of  public  money,  or  to  put  down  any  institution 
where  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  are  to  be 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  gentleman  from  New  York  luiderstands  the  details 
of  this  West  Point  Academy  much  better  than  I  do,  as  it 
is  located,  in  his  State;  and,  moreover,  I  have  understood 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  his  son 
admitted  into  the  institution,  notwithstanding  he  informs 
us  that  there  never  had  been  but  one  young  man  at  tiie 
institution  from  his  district,  and  he  was  in  the  senior  class. 
I  must  confess  I  could  not  exactly  see  what  bearing  that 
remark  of  the  gentleman  bad  upon  the  subject,  and  must 
believe  the  genUeman  intends  it  as  a  compliment  to  him- 
self. 

The  genUeman  took  occanon  to  say  further,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  show  that  no  abuses  had  been  practised  by 
appointing  to  tiiat  institution  more  than  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  sons  of  members  of  Congress  that  there  never  had 
been  more  than  sixteen  boys  appointed  who  were  the  sons 
of'  members  of  Conjrress.  I  ao  not  know  how  th'is  is,  but 
[  heard  a  member  of  Congress  say,  he  could  count  twelve 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  who  are  sons  of  men  who  are 
now,  or  who  have  been  heretofore,  members  of  Congress. 
But  for  the  existence  of  this  institution,  which  I  so  much 
deprecate,  private  institutions  would  spring  up  in  the 
country,  whence  we  should  have  an  ample  opportunity  of 
preparing  our  sons  to  enter  the  army,  at  our  own  proper 
expense;  and  then  let  vacancies  in  the  army  be  filled  from 
tile  most  worthy  amongst  the  applicants  who  present 
themselves. 

/  M^  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  [Mr.  Dbattoh]  says>  that  the  Military  Academy  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  defence,  and  that  all  our  Presidents 
have  been  in  favor  of  it.  Now,  in  answer  to  tiiis,  I  deny 
that  the  nation  will  have  tu  rely  upon  those  educated  at 
tliis  institution,  which  has  been  so  highly  spoken  of,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war,  or  upon 
your  regular  army.  No,  sir.  I  consider  the  militia  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation;  and,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
we  shall  have  to  place  our  reliance  upon  them  for  defence. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  Presidents  have  recommended 
tiiis  institution  to  the  fostering  care  of  Government;  but 
I  will  state  that  it  was  not  Bontemplated,  when  this  insti- 
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tuUon  was  first  estiblished,  thsit  it  should  be  more  than  a 
school  of  practice  for  a  few  officers  of  the  army.  But 
what  has  it  grown  to  be?  Two  hundred  and  sixty  or  two 
hundre(^  and  seventy  young-  men,  preparing,  by  receiving 
a  military  education,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  army,  when 
half  the  number  would  be  sufficient.  Another  objection 
whicli  I  have  to  the  institution,  is,  that  when  a  young*  man 
is  educated  at  some  thousands  of  dollars  expense  to  the 
Government,  he  is  permitted  to  return  home,  without 
rendering  to  the  Government  any  services  in  return.  Yes, 
sir,  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  young  men  who  go 
there,  do  not  intend,  when  they  graduate,  to  remain  m 
the  army;  but  to  return  home,  and  adopt  some  other  pro- 
fession. It  ii  very  convenient  for  a  man  to  have  his  son 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  then  put  him  to  the  study 
of  law,  medicine,  or  some  other  of  the  liberal  professions. 
I  therefore  would  say,  that  when  a  young  man  enters  the 
institution,  he  ought  to  be  bound,  when  he  has  recerved 
his  education  at  the  public  expense*,  to  render  the  coiintry 
some  services  at  a  remuneration. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  also  denies  that  any  pre- 
ference is  given,  in  the  appointments  to  that  institution,  to 
the  wealthy  and  influential  classes.  Sir,  that  gentleman 
certainly  has  not  examined  the  report  laid  on  our  tables  a 
few  days  ago,  or  he  would  not  hazard  the  assertion.  If  he 
will  examine  the  Uppointments  that  have  been  made  to  the 
institution,  he  will  find  the  number  from  the  indigent  but 
small,  when  compared  with  those  from  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential. I  do  not  care  what  the  Secretary  of  War  pro- 
fesses, when  he  says  the  object  is  to  appoint  poor  boys,  if 
they  arc  qualified,  when  I  see  the  practice  is  at  variance 
with  the  profession.  1  fcan  point  my  finger  to  a  number  of 
boys  who  are  there  at  this  time,  whose  parents  are  im- 
mensely wealthy.  In  order  to  satisfy  gentlemen  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  cannot  operate  injuriously,  I  will 
read  it. 

[Here  Mr.  DESHA  read  theresohition.] 

Now,  sir,  the  resolution  does  not  require  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  propose  such  an  organization  as  will  poss- 
biy  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  but  such  a  one  as 
will  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  portion  of  its  officers 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.  The  expenditures 
for  the  army,  it  will  be  found,  have  rapidly  increased  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  sum  of  four  htmdred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  is  expended  now  more  than  was  some  years 
ago,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  present  peace  establish- 
ment costs  the  Government  as  much  as  when  the  army  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  These  facts  ought 
to  satisfy  the  House  that  something  ougiU  to  be  done  in 
the  case. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in 
his  remark^,  stated  that  it  requh'edmuch  time  to  learn  tlie 
art  of  war.  1  admit,  sir,  that  it  does  in  time  of  peace;  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  officers  will,  when  in  a  state  of  war, 
learn  as  much  in  six  months  as  in  that  number  of  years  du- 
ring peace.  The  chairman  also  informed  this  House  tlmt 
the  defeat^  which  our  army  sustained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  were  attributed  to  the  want  of  skilful 
and  experienced  officers.  In  reply  to  tliis  remark,  allow 
me  to  say  that  tl»e  gentleman  is  certainly  advised  of  One 
fact,  which  is,  that  the  army  was  officered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war  from  men  who  had  seen  service. 
In  saying  this,  I  meau  the  officers  of  high  rank,  »uj)erannua- 
ted  old  men,  and  to  this  circumstance  I  attributed  the  many 
defeats  of  the  last  war.  The  gentleman  pays,  General 
Washington  was  in  favor  of  a  standhig  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  the  present  Cliief  Magistrate,  likewiBc,  is 
in  favor  of  a  standing  army.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate  docs  not  rccomm^Mul  a  reduction, 
nor  does  he  an  increase  of  the  army;  from  which  1  imagine 
the  gentleman  from  South  (Carolina  luis  come  to  the  con- 
clusioii  that  the  Prcs'.drntis  in  favor  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.     If!  do  not  mi'iinlro,  ihf  President  ftf  thr 


I  United  States,  in  his  message  to  this  House,  says  something 
about  the  reliance  we  nmy  place  on  the  militia  for  the  de- 
I  fence  of  the  countiy  in  the  event  of  war.  My  friend  from 
'  South  Carolina  says,  besides,  that  General  Brown,  too,  was 
in  favor  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  sir;  this  I  conceive  to  be  natural  enough;  and 
you  will  not  hear  an  officer  in  the  army  say  that  the  num< 
her  of  officers  ought  to  be  reduced.  My  friends  certainly 
would  not  expect  it,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  an 
officer  in  the  army,  more  especially  the  general  in  com- 
mand, to  say  that  his  command  ought  to  be  reduced. 

My  friend  [Mr.  Drattoh]  said  that  I  was  in  error  when 
I  stated  what  the  proportion  of  the  officers  were  to  privates, 
and,  instead  of  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  privates  to  each 
commissioned  officer,  there  are  twenty.  Now,  I  stated, 
distinctly,  there  was  one  commisaoned  officer  receiving 
pay  for  every  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  privates;  and  one 
for  every  nine  or  ten,  to  count  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  musicians.  I  did  not  say  this  was  the  proportion 
between  the  officers  doing  duty  in  the  line,  and  the  pri- 
vates; but  1  here  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  to  calculate  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  commis- 
sion, who  are  attached  to  the  army,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
pay,  I  am  right  in  my  calculation.  My  friend  went  into  a 
long  calculation  to  show  that  we  had  not  officers  enough  to 
command  the  military  posts,  and  thatl  ought  to  have  made 
a  deduction  in  my  calculation  of  the  number  of  officers  on 
furlough,  sick,  courts  martial,  and  on  the  i-ccruiting  ser- 
vice, and  then  I  should  be  satisfied  myself  that  we  have  not 
.1  sufficient  number  to  command  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men;  and  further,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  com- 
panies had  to  be  commanded  by  the  graduates  from  West^ 
Point.  To"  obviate  tliat  diffictUty,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  order  the  officers,  wherever  tiicy  may 
be,  to  appear  in  their  uniform.  If  this  were  to  be  done, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  account  for  the  «»rci]ty  of  officers 
on  duty.  Yes,  air,  you  would  find  a  number  in  this  place, 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  who,  if  kept  on  duty,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  would  prevent  your  hearing  of  such  a 
circumstance  as  that  of  graduates  from  West  Point  com- 
manding entire  companies. 

The  gentleman  says  that,  from  the  calcijation  he  has 
made,  the  proportion  of  officers  now  are  not  greater  than 
when  a  company  consisted  of  one  hundred  rank  and  file, 
and  the  regiment  of  one  thousand.  In  this  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken;  and  I  beg^to  suggest  to  him, 
when  he  makes  his  calculation  of  the  absentees,  that  in  war 
times,  when  the  army  had  a  different  organization  from 
the  existing  one,  officers  frequently  had  to  be  on  the  re- 
cruitmg  service,  were  sick  occasionallv,  were  o^  courts 
maitial,  and  even  on  furlough;  and  if  it  be  right  urwler  one 
system  of  organization,  it  certainly  must  be  so  .under 
another.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all;  the  gentleman  says,  fronn 
the  fiict  of  the  national  debt  being  reduced,  and  tlie  pro- 
babilit)'  of  a  speedy  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  a  necessi- 
ty will  be  created  of  an  increase  of  the  army.  I  hope  not, 
sir;  I  cannotj  for  my  own  part,  possibly  subscribe  to  such 
a  doctrine.  An  army  of  six  thousand  not  sufficient,  in  thne 
of  peace,  to  take  care  of  about  fifty  Uttle  military  posts  on 
our  frontier!  I  can»iot,  1  say,  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.  I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  a  larg«  standing  anny  in 
time  of  peace,  and  so  have  been  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
our  country.  The  militia  will  have  to  defend  this  country 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  the  militia,  where,their  services 
are  available  for  such  purjiose,  will  not  submit  to  be  com- 
manded by  your  regular  officers.  1  will  not  follow  my 
colleague  through  the  war  of  our  own  revolution,  in  as 
much  as  1  deem  it  inexpedient. 

My  friend,  in  his  remarks,  paid  a  very  handsome  corn- 
plimcnt  to  the  description  and  good  order  that  existed  in 
the  regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  during  the  last  war, 
ami  accounted  for  it  by  5»aying  that  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment had  bren  on  the'  pfuri*  establishment  before  the  war. 
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It  is  true,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  had  been  in  the 
»rmy  before  the  war;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  discipline 
and  good  order  that  prevailed  in  the  twenty-fourth  regi- 
ment, of  which  the  gentleman  speaks,  is  attributable  to  the 
skin  and  experience  of  its  commander,  or  to  the  auperiority 
of  any  of  the  superior  oflicerB  of  that  regiment;  but  to  two 
of  its  captains,  who  had  never  been  in  service  before  tiie 
war,  but  who  were  possessed  of  those  natural  powers, 
which,  of  themselves,  render  persons  eminent  as  mttitair 
men;  I  mean  Holmes  and  Armstrong.  1  muit  do  my  fritjA^ 
the  churman  of  Ae  committee,  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  he  consented  to  the  resolution  reported  by 
myseli;  he  was  not  satisfied  that  a  reduction  of  the  number 
or  officers  in  the  srmy  could  be  made,  with  propriety  or 
facility.  He  stated,  distinctly,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  one  that  he  had  not  sufRcienUy  examined 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon.  The  gentleman  now  tdls 
us  that  he  has  examined  the  subject,  and  u  satisfied  that, 
instead  of  too  many  oificera,  we  have  not  enough;  but  tiuit 
he  will  vole  for  the  resolution.  Now,  sir,  I  have  never  con- 
tended, that,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  army, 
there  are  many  supernumerary  officers^  but,  under  a  dif- 
ferent ornuiixation,  there  would  be  a  number  whose  ser- 
vices coukI  be  £spensedwith,  without  injurv  to  the  publk 
service,  and  would  save  an  immense  sum  or  money  to  the 
<>ovemment  annually.  The  gentleman  says  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  are  officers  of  the  army  from  the  time  they 
are  received  into  the  institution.  If  so,  I  acknowledge  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  my  calcubttion;  and  instead  of  one 
commissioned  officer  fot  cwery  seven  or  eig^t  privates, 
there  are  one  for  every  five* 

Mr.  D.  said,  in  conotusion,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
Uke  the  rste  on  the  resolution;  that  the  discussion  had  al- 
ready consumed  more  time  than  he  had  anticipated,  as  the 
resolution  he  considered  to  be  one  of  inquiry  only. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dxsha,  and  express- 
ed  his  hope  that,  before  the  House  proceeded  to  act  in  re- 
ference to  the  resolution,  they  would  hear  the  views  and 
arguments  presented  at  the  time  the  army  reeeived  its  pre- 
sent organization  by  a  distinguished  citizen,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  and  now  Vice  President  of  the  UnitedStatcs.  The 
report  of  that  able  officer  would  be  found  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Executive  paperaof  the  second  session  sixteenth 
Congress,  number  twenty-one.  It  consisted  but  of  eight 
or  ten  pages,  which  every  gentleman  would  find  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  He  would  at  present  request  that  the 
two  last  pages  might  be  read  fi-om  the  Clerk'l  taWe.  They 
contained,  within  a  brief  space,  betterviews,  and  expressed 
in  a  more  luminous  and  impressive  manner,  than  any  which 
he  had  to  offer. 

••No  position  connected  wiU\  the  organization  of  the 
peace  establishment  is  susceptible  of  bemg  more  rigidly 
proved,  than  that  the  proportion  of  its  officers  to  the  rank 
and  file  ought  to  be  greater  tlian  in  a  war  establishment. 
It  results  immediately  from  a  position,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  fairiy  doubted,  and  which  I  have  attempted  to 
illustrate  (n  the  preliminary  remarks,  that  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  a  regular  army  in  time  of  peace  ought  to  be,  to  ena- 
ble the  country  to  meet  with  honor  and  safety,  particularly 
at  the  commencement  of  war,  the  dangers  incident  to  that 
state;  to  effect  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  the  peace 
organization  ought,  as  has  been  shown,  to  be  such,  that, 
in  passing  to  a  state  of  war,  there  should  be  nothing  either 
to  new  model,  or  to  create;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  war  ornnization  ought  to  be  simply 
in  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  latter.  The  application 
of  this  principle  has  governed  in  that  poi*tion  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  military  establishment  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  companies,  both  of  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, are  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  their  minimum  peace 
formation,  the  fbrmer  to  consist  of  sixty-foOr  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  latter  of  thirty-seven, 
which  will  give  to  the  aggregate  ofl>olh  corps  thus  formed 
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six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  non-commission 
ed  officers,  musicians,  and  privates.  Without  adding  an 
additional  officer,  or  a  single  company,  they  may  be  aug- 
mentad,  should  a  just  precaution,  growing  out  of  our  fo» 
reign  relations,  render  it  necessary,  to  eleven  thousand  ^re 
hundred  and 'fifty-eiefat;  and,  pending  hostilities,  by  add- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  officers,  the  two  corps 
on  the  maximum  of  the  war  formation  may  be  raised  to 
the  respectable  force  of  ibur  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  of  the  artillery,  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  of  the  infiuitry,  making,  in  the  aggregate, 
nineteen  thousand  and  thirty-five  officers,  non-oommission- 
ed  officers,  and  privates,  (see  table  E.)  The  war  organi- 
zation, thus  rusedonthe  ba^  of  the  peace  establishment,  ' 
will  bring  into  effective  operation  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
rience and  skill  of  the  latter,  which,  with  attention,  would, 
in  a  short  period,  be  communicated  to  the  new  recruiti^ 
and  the  officers  recently  appointed,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
well  disciplined  force.  Snould  the  organization  of  full 
companies,  on  the  contrary,  be  adoptea  for  the  peace  es- 
tabfishment,  this  process  could  be  carried  to  &yery  limited 
extent.  Six  thousand  men  so  organized  can  be  augment- 
ed on  the  full  war  establishment  only  to  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  by  doubling  the  battalions,  (see  table 
E.)  Any  additional  force,  beyond  that,  must  be  obtained 
b^  adding  ne^  regiments  and  battalions,  with  all  of  the 
disadvanUges  of  experience  in  the  offi<5ers  and  men,  with- 
out the  means  of  immediate  instruction.  This  was  the  fatal 
error  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  which  cost 
the  country  so  much  treasure  and  blood.  The  pc«ce  es- 
tablishment, which  preceded  it,  was  very  imp«nectl}r  or- 
ganized, and  did  not  admit  of  the  necessary  augmentation; 
nor  did  the  Govemnnent  avail  itself  of  even  its  limited  cap 
pacity  in  that  respect  The  forces  raised  were  otgaaized 
into  new  corps,  in  which,  consequently,  every  branch  of 
military  duty  was  to  be  learned  by  the  officers  as  well  as 
men.  Bu^  with  all  of  these  disadvantages,  the  experience 
and  discipline  of  the  old  establishment  was  of  immense  use, 
and  has  not  been  duly  appreciated.  The  officers  belong- 
ing to  it  gradually  diffused  their  military  knowledge 
through  the  army,  and  contributed  much  to  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  of  1814.  For  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion, I  might  with  confidence  appeal  to  those  officers 
who  then  acquired  so  much  glory  for  themselves  and  their 
country. 

^  Another  reason  remajns  to  be  urged,  why,  in  the 
peace  establishment,  the  number  of  officers  ought  to  be 
great  compped  with  the  actual  force.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  war,  an  adequate  number  of  experienced  officers 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  disciplined  troopsb 
even  were  it  possible  to  have  the  latter  witiiout  the  mt- 
mer;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  in  a  shoK  time  well  disci- 
plined troops  by  experienced  officers,  but  tiie  reverse  is 
impossible.  The  qualifications  of  the  officers  are  essen- 
tially superior  to  those  of  the  soldiers,  and  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  acquired.  The  progress  of  miiit«ry  science 
has  not  added  much  to  the  difncuTty  of  perfbtming  the  du- 
ty of  the  soldier,  or  of  training  him,  but  it  has  greatly  to 
that  of  tiie  officer.  No  Government  can,  in  tlie  present 
improved  state  of  the  military  science,  n^lect  with  impu- 
nity to  instruct  a  sufficient  number  of  its  citizens  in  a 
science  indimensable  to  its  independence  and  safiefy,  and 
to  perfect  which  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  some  por- 
tion of  them  (the  number  to  be  regulated  by  the  resources 
of  the  countiy,  and  its  relation  with  other  Governments) 
should  make  arms  their  profession. 

'<  Table  F  exhibits  the  estimate  of  the  saring  which 
win  be  made  by  the  proposed  organization. , 

"  I  have  thus  presented  an  organization  which  I  deem 
the'^most  effective,  and  which,  in  the  fiiture  exigeiicies  of 
the  country,  ma^  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  differ- 
ent one,  requiring  for  the  present  an  expenditure  some- 
thing less  than  that  proposed,  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
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more  agreeable  at  this  moment;  but  believing  that  nothing 
in  our  situation  or  in  our  relation  with  other  powers,  how- 
eyer  pacific  at.  this  time,  -can  gpve  a  certain  assurance  of 
uninterrupted  peace,  a  state  which  may  exist  in  tliQ  ima- 
gination of  the  poet,  but  which  no  nation  has  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent tliat  organization  which  will  mpst  effectually  protect 
the  country  against  the  calamities  and  dangers  of  any  fu- 
ture contest  in  which  it  may  be  our  misfortune  to  be  in- 
volved. 

"Economy  is  certainly  a  very  high  political  virtue,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  power  ana  the  public  virtue 
of  the  community.  In  military  operations,  which,  under 
the  best  management,  are  so  expensive,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  but,  by  no  propriety  of  language  can  that  ar- 
rangement be  esdled  economical,  which,  in  order  that  our 
mihtary  establishment  in  peace  should  be  rather  less  ex- 
pensive, would,  regardless  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  maintained,  render  it  unfit  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  a  state  of  war." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  resumed.  Let  it  be  remembered  [said 
be]  that  this  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  House  in 
1821,  a  period  in  which  the  condition  of  Uic  country  called 
for  retrenchment  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  it  did  at 
present.  The  nation,  in  that  very  year,  had  been  compel- 
led to  borrow  five  millions  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 
^»  ^Pf  [said  Bilr.  T.]  am  in  favor  of  retrenchment;  and  when 
the  necessity  of  the  country  shall  call  for  it,  I  shall  ever  be 
pi*epared.to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  wherever  it 
can  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  I  am  not  for  destroying: 
I  am  not  for  pulling  down  and  laying  waste  what  we  have 
buik  up  at  so  much  labor  and  expense.  To  retrench  use- 
less expenses  is  one  thing;  to  cut  up  the  best  defences  of 
the  country,  and  wantonly  destroy  them,  is  another.  Rcr 
trenchment  was  called  for -when  this  report  was  made  and 
adopted,  more  than  it  is  now.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  present,  whicli  requires  us  to 
reduce  its  establishment  yet  fiirther  than  in  1821,  nor  can 
it  be  done  without  essential  injury  to  the  service.  A  re- 
mark was  yesterday  made  by  a  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Wuliamb]  in  reference  to  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point.  If  I  understood  him  right,  that  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  institution  ought  not  to  contain  more 
than  one  hundred  cadets:  that  that  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  to  provide  as 
many  officers  as  could  be  needed  for  the  existing  establish- 
ment. Sir,  can  the  gentleman  have  forgfotten  the  report 
which  was  presented  to  us  last  session  on  this,  very  point? 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (which  will  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Executive  papers,  second  session 
twentieth  Congress,  number  41,)  states  tliat  the  number  of 
cadets  graduated  from  that  academy  witlun  eight  years, 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  and  a  very  singular 
fact  was,  tliat  precisely  tlie  same  number  of  vacancies  had 
occurred  in  the  army,  so  that  the  number  supplied  from 
that  seminary  was  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  wants 
of  the  service— -the  corps  of  engineers  having  required 
eleven  appointments,  tl\e  artillery  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  the  infantry  one  hundred  and  nxty-ax. 

Tlie  respectable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  says  that 
he  will  not  consent  to  educate  young  men  at  the  public 
expense,  to  make  them  officers  of  the  army.  Sir,  he  can- 
not help  it.  He^must  do  it;  he  must  educate  tham  either 
as  cadets,  or  as  lieutenants.  He  has  this  choice,  and  tliis 
only.  He  must  eitlier  educate  them  as  cadets  before  they 
are  commissioned  in  the  army,  or  he  must  admit  them  ig- 
norant, and  educate  them  in  tlie  army  as  lieutenants:  and 
which  plan  is  the  cheapest?  To  pay  them  as  cadets,  or  to 
pay  them  as  lieutenants?  Which  method  is  most  for  the 
economy  of  the  army  ?  Will  he  put  the  public  property 
iato  the  Iiunds  of  men  well  disciplined  and  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  every  part  of  tlieir  duly,  or  will  he  commit  it 
to  ignorant  and  undisciplined  men?'    Tiic  gentleman  says, 


let  their  parents  educate  them,  and  not  the  public  Shall 
we  listen  to  the  gentleman,  or  shall  we  listen  to  the  voice 
of  experience,  which  has  taught  us  an  effectual  lesson  on 
this  subject? 

Sir,  wc  have  tried  the  gentleman's  plan  We  did  for- 
merly appoint  those  who  had  educated  themselves,  and 
we  found  that  th«r  education^  however .  good,  was  not  a 
military  education,  and  did  not  fit  them  for  the  wants  of 
the  army.  Nor  is  a  military  education  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way  than  at  a  military  school.  •Flie  gentleman 
has  also  expressed  his  reg^t  that  places  in  the  army  arc 
given  to  the  ricli,  and  not  to  the  poor;  and  yet  h«  is  for 
giving  those  places  to  such  only  as  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  good  education  for  themselves.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman see,  and  must  not  the  House  perceive,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  plan  must  effectually .  exclude  the  poor  ? 
Should  such  a  plan  prevail,  you  must  either  put  ignorance 
in  commission,  or  confine  your  commissions  to  the  sons  of 
the  rich.  The  gentleman*s  plan  is  a  plan  pointed  direct- 
ly against  the  poor,  but  the  existing  system  throws  open 
the  militaryemploymentsof  the  Government  alike  to  poor 
and  rich.  Like  the  gentleman,  I  am^ot  in  favor  of  a  pri- 
vileged order,  but  1  am  equally  opposed  to  making  a  pri- 
vileged order  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich.  The  son  of  a  rich 
man  has  as  good  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  liia 
country  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man — as  gfood,  and  no  better. 
But  let  us  have  no  privileged  order,  either  of  rich  or  poor; 
and  I  insist  that  there  is  no  plan  which  can  be  devised,  that 
is  so  truly  and  perfectiy  republican  in  its  principle  as  that 
of  our  Military  Academy.  Uow  is  it  supplied  with  its 
students?  Every  congressional  district  m  the  United 
States  is  or  may  be  there  represented  by  one  cadet.  That 
is  the  principle  of  the  institution.  There  may  at  some 
particular  time  be  a  slight  departure  from  it,  but  that  can 
oe  only  because  there  have  been  no  applications  from  par- 
ticular districts.  There  never  has  been  but  one  cadet  edu- 
cated at  tliat  institution  from  my  district.  He  is  now  there, 
and  in  the  senior  class;  and,  when  appointed,  thej'c  was  no 
other  candidate  for  appointment  belonging  to  the  district. 
Can  the  gentleman  devise  a  system  better  calculated  to 
spread  its  benefits  equally  over  every  part  of  the  United 
States?  For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  of  none  which 
provides  such  an  entire  exclusion  of  every  tiling  like  a» 
aristocratic  principle.  But,  sir,  if  there  be  abuse*  such  as 
the  gentleman  apprehends,  it  is  not  for  us  to  correct  it — 
there  is  another  and  a  higher  power,  which  will  do  that 
effectually.  1  refer  to  the  sovereign  people  at  home,  who 
have  both  it  and  us  in  their  hands.  If  a  member  of  this 
House  gets  a  warrant  for  his  son  or  other  relation,  whcD 
there  are  more  worthy  applicants  within  his  district,  doubt 
not  that  he  will  hear  of  it.  The  people  who  are  the  so- 
vereign depositaiies  of  power,  will  tnte  good  care  to  tell 
him  of  it,  and  that  in  a  way  that  he  will  remember.  We 
ueed  not  trouble  ourselves  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  far 
more  powerful  principle  that  will  regulate  that  matter. 

Sir,  the  gentleman's  plan  of  an  army,  witli  a  reduced 
number  of  officers,  and  with  no  major  general,  was  be- 
fore this  House  when  it  gave  the  army  its  present  organi- 
zation. A  plan  something  like  that  did  pass  this  House, 
and  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate;  there  it  was  met  by  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  body  compared  the 
two,  and  aAer  mature  deliberation  adopted  his  scheme  in 
preference  to  ours.  It  was  sent  back  to  this  House  hi  tlie 
form  of  an  amendment,  and  here  it  was  long  and  gravely 
debated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pressure  of  the 
times,  this  House  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  finally'adopted  the  Secretary's  scheme.  In  1815,  when 
we  were  cheered  with  the  news  of  peace,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  reduce  the  army,  a  question  arose  between  the 
two  Houses  as  to  the  number  to  be  retained  in  service. 
This  House  passed  tlie  bill  fixing  tlie  military  peace  cs- 
tubUshment  at  six  thousand  men,  with  one  majpr  general. 
Tlie  Senate  amended  It,  by  raising  the  number  to  fifteen 
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thotuand,  with  two  major  generals.  This  Uoiise  diaagreed 
Co  the  amencfnients.  The  Senate  insisted.  The  House  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement,  and  asked  a  conference,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The  brave  and  patriotic 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  sits  near  me,  [Col.  Joair- 
ftoir]  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference.  That 
committee  agreed  on  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  with 
two  major  generals.  Their  report  was  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  peace  establishment  was  fixed  accordingly. 
It  continued  thus  until  1821,  when  it  was  reduced  to  six 
thousand,  with  one  major  general.  If  that  number  was 
only  adequate  then,  it  is  certainly  not  too  l^e  now.  With 
so  great  a  number  of  posts,  and  an  army  dispersed  in  small 
detachments  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory,  it  b  in- 
4lispensable  that  we  should  have  a  large  number  of  offi' 
ccrs.  Let  any  gpentleman  deliberately  weigli  tlie  reason- 
ing of  the  Secretary's  report,  and  he  must,  I  tliink,  be- 
come satisfied  that  an  army  on  the  present  system  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  thb  country',  than 
one  either  larger  or  smaller.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
be  contented  with  whatever  tlie  House  may  finally  con- 
clude to  do.  It  may,  however,  seem  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary tliat  tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  his  friends, 
slkould  be  endeavoring  to  put  down  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
ray, when  they  are  in  power,  when  I,  who  am  considered 
as  being*  opposed  to  tlie  reigning  administration,  should  be 
ftMind  endeavoring  to  sustain  it;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  that  I  take  the  ground 
I  at  present  occupy.  In  a  matter  of  such  moment,  we 
slkould  all  considi^r  ourselves  as  called  to  act  for  a  great 
people — for  this  free  and  powerful  nation;  and  not  for  any 
particular  administration,  which  may  happen  this  day  to  be 
in  power,  and  may  lorfe  it  to-morrow.  ^  The  great  sove- 
reign predoaiinating  power  is  in  the  people  themselves. 
It  IS  their  interests,  and  not  those  of  any  administration, 
that  we  are  sent  here  to  sustain;  and  we  ougpht  to  provide, 
According  to  our  best  judgment,  for  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, w^ithout  regard  to  aiiy  ephemeral  fluctuation  among 
those  who  ma^'  chance  to  be  in  the  possession  of  political 
power.     [Here  the  debate  dosed  for  this  day.] 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  IMPOSTS,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Jlr.  MALLARY,  the  several  bills  which 
by  special  order  came  up  for  consideration  to-day,  were 
postponed;  and 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Marti  x  being  called  to  the  chair, 
and  took  up  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, *''in  alteration  of  the  several  acta  laying  duties 
on  imports,"  [the  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties.] 

Mr.  MALL  AIIY,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, who  reported  the  bill,  rose  to  address  the  com- 
mittee in  explanation  and  support  of  the  bill. 

I  will  now,  [said  Mr.  M.]  with  the  permission  of  tlie  com- 
mittee^ endeavor  to  assign  as  briefly  as  I  can  those  views 
which  have  been  entertained  by  the  committee  who  re- 
ported the  present  bill.  I  am  aware  tliat  tlie  subject  has 
an  important  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  country,  but,  as 
to  the  present  bill,  it  does  not  involve  any  of  the  princi- 
ples or  questions  which  grow  out  of  what  has  been  de- 
nominated tlie  tariif  policy.  Its  one  object  and  only  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  remedy  against  an  abuse  of  the  laws 
of  the  country.  I  shall  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
principal  object  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  enforce  the  tariif 
law  of  1828;  but  there  is  no  need,  in  discussing  it,  to  en- 
ter into  the  policy  of  that  law.  It  has  passed.  It  has  bc- 
conce  a  law  of  the  land.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of 
this  Government;  and  the  question  now  is,  shall  it  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  or  slialf  a  law,  thus  solemnly  and' deli- 
berately sanctioned,  be  suffered  to  be  every  day  violated 
with  impunity,  when  the  Government  which  passed  it  is 
aware  of  the  violation?    This  question  each  gentleman 


must  settle  in  his  own  bosom.  Because  he  happens  to  be 
opposed  in  sentiment  to  tlie  policy  of  tliat  act,  ought  be, 
as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  entrusted  by 
the  people  with  the  solemn  duties  of  legislation,  to  withheld 
his  aid  toward  canning  the  laws  of  the  country  into  exe- 
cution ?  I  present  this  simple  inquiry  to  every  candid  mind. 
The  tariff  of  *28  was  enacted  for  tlie  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  Union.  Have  not  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  passed,  a  right  to  come  to  this  House,  and 
ask  and  demand  of  us  that  the  fiiith  of  the  Government 
shall  not  be  violated,  nor  its  benefits  lost,  for  want  of  our 
vigilance  and  care?  Is  it  not  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
this  Government,  that  it  should  pass  an  important  law  on 
which  tlie  people  have  relied,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  rely, 
and  then  the  law  should  be  flagrantly  violated,  and  that 
the  people,  disappointed  and  deceived,  shall  ask  in  vain 
tliat  we  will  enforce  our  laws?  I  need  not  say  that  tlie 
faith  of  the  Government,  that  its  dignity  and  honor,  all 
forbid  such  a  disepraceful  state  of  things.  Would  not  the 
world  declare  it  degrading  for  legislators  to  reply  to  such 
a  demand,  that  all  that  they  liave  solemnly  done  means 
nothing;  that  when  they  passed  the  law,  they  knew  and  in- 
tended that  it  should  prove  a  delusion,  that  it  should  carry 
the  appearance  of  doin^  something  for  tlie  domestic  indus- 
try of  tlie  country,  while  the  real  purpose  of  those  who 
passed  it  was  to  confer  no  benefit,  but  to  practise  a  dela« 
sion  on  our  fellow-citizens?  Sir,  there  Is  no  man  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  would  dare  utter  such  language  to  the 
people  of  this  Union.  They  would  teach  him  a  lesson  that 
he  will  not  readily  forget.  But  we  liave  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  crisis,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall.  1  have  said 
that  the  tariff  law  is  grossly  violated;  and  the  interposition 
of  this  House  is  called  for,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  violation.  I 
acknowledge  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  make  this 
assertion,  to  show  that  it  is  true.  It  is  for  them  to  prove 
before  this  House  that  its  laws  are  evaded  and  violated, 
and  tiiat  the  evasion  and  violation  can  be  prevented.  I 
place  the  cause  of  this  bill  on  that  ground;  and  if  1  cannot 
make  out  such  a  case  as  will  prove  tliat  this  bill,  or  some- 
thing like  this  bill,  b  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, let  it  be  rejected.  On  that  issue,  I  am  content  that 
the  question  shall  rest.  But  if  I  can  and  shall  show  that 
the  law  is  violated,  violated  gfrossly,  openly,  and  in  the 
most  sliamefiil  manner,  then  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  to 
say  whether  they  can  reconcile  to  their  sense  of  duty,  ren- 
dered doubly  sacred  by  tlic  high  station  they  here  occupy, 
to  vote  against  a  measure  whose  only  object  is  to  prevent 
the  most  alai'ming  evils. 

1  have  alleged  that  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
the  country  is  \nolated.  To  prove  this,  it  may  be  proper 
to  show  that  both  disposition  and  interest  exist  to  do  so» 
to  show  who  they  may  be  who  have  that  interest  and  dis- 
position. On  this  pomt  I  will  make  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions. They  allude,  chiefly,  to  other  nations.  In  this,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  examine  minutely  tlieir  domestic  po- 
licy*, but  shall  refer  to  views  and  feeling  which  exist  among 
them  in  relation  to  the  domestic  policy  of  tliis  country. 
If  we  look  to  France,  we  find  her  pursuing  her  own  way-— 
executing  her  own  policy,  undisturbed.  She  has  taken  a 
firm  stand  for  herself,  and  remains  unmoved  by  the  flat* 
tcry  or  menaces  of  any  other  nation.  Her  Government 
and  people  allow  others  to  do  the  same.  This  may  be 
also  said  of  Holland,  of  Pru8»a,  of  Russia.  These  nations 
undertake  to  judge  for  tliemselves  of  the  best  means  to 
promote  their  own  interests.  They  are  willing  that  all 
others  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  They  are  not  en- 
gaged in  harassing  all  the  world  with  their  doctrines  of 
political  economy.     Bat  can  this  be  said  of  England? 

All  know  the  course  that  nation  has  pursued  towards 
this  country,  and  all  other  countries,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  when  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures 
was  discovered.  When  the  United  States  were  her  colo- 
nies, they  furnished  her  with  otic  of  the  best  markets  in 
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thre  world  for  her  various  manufketures;  after  the  war  of 
the  revdution,  our  markets  were  again  tiirown  open  to  her 
trade.  This  ccmtimied  until  our  late  restrictions  on  eom- 
meree,  and  war  closed  our  markets  against  her.  In  ttie 
mean  time,  most  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  became 
determined  to  rely  on  their  own  resources^  and  sealed  their 
markets  agamst  English  manu&ctures.  When  our  late 
war  had  temiinated,  the  market  of  the  United  States  be- 
came doubly  interesting  to  England.  Her  people  poured 
mte  this  country  their  immense  surplus  of  manufactured 
goods,  which  ooukl  find  no  other  market  in  the  world. 
She  dLMSOTCred  that  out  people  and  the  Goremment  show- 
ed strong  determination  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  industry. 

She  was  alarmed,  and  we  were  soon  orerwhehned  witii 
her  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Our  poHcy  is  represented  by 
Englishmen  as  absurd,  oM  fashioned,  and  that  it  would  be 
monstrous  follv  to  continue  it.  It  is  denounced  in  crtry 
come?  of  Enj;iand,  and  its  violation  and  evasion  openly  re- 
commended ni  every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom.  It 
seems  as  if  all  classes  of  her  people  considered  they  were 
doing  God's  service  to  render  meffectual  the  protecting 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  prostrate  all  our  manufac- 
turing establisfaaients.  Under  such  cireumstanees^  inSu- 
encecl  l^  the  most  powerful  considerations- of  her  mighty 
interests,  we  can  wel)  comprehend  the  exertions  her  peo- 
ple would  make  to  aecompBsh  the  ruin  of  the  rival  indus- 
try of  this  nation. 

I  shall  now  [said  Mr.  M.  J  proceed  to  esanrine  some  of 
Ae  provisions  of  the  existing  revenue  laws,  under  which 
the  alleged  frauds  are  perpetrsited.  Th^  have  been 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  wholly  inefrectoaL  By  the  fif- 
teenth section  of  tJic  act  of  1823,  « the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  shall  cause  at  least  one  package  out  of  every  in- 
voice, and  one  package  at  least  out  of  every  twenty  pack- 
ages of  eadi  invoice  of  goods^  &c  which  package  or  pack- 
ages he  shall  have  first  designated  on  the  invoice  to  be 
opened  and  examined  y  and  if  the  same  be  found  not  to  cor- 
respond with  the  invoice  thereof,  &c.  a  fuU  inspection  of 
all  such  goods,  &c.  as  may  be  included  in  the  same  entry, 
shall  be  made;  and  in  case  such  goods,  Itc.  be  subject  to 
ad  valorem  dutv,  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  thirteenth  section,  in 
the  case  of  suspected  or  fraudulent  invoices, **  &c.  I  am 
sensible,  sir,  that  this  is  a  dry  subject,  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  be  understpod  by  those  who  have  not  devoted  to  it 
their  particular  attention.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my- 
self understood  as  well  as  the  occasion  will  permit.  The 
collector  designates  one  package  of  goods  out  of  every  in- 
voice at  least,  and  at  least  one  package  out  of  every  twenty 
packages  of  each  invoice.  These  selected  packa|^  are 
tent  to  the  office  of  tile  appraisers,  for  them  to  examine  and 
appraise,  according  to  theprovisions  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1823.  The  collector,  also,  if  fraud  was 
Mispected,  might  send  aU  the  goods  to  the  appraisers  con- 
tuned  in  the  same  entry. 

The  appraisers  are  bound  by  law  **  diligently  and  faith- 
iiilly  to  examine  and  inspect  such  goods,  &c.  as  the  collec- 
tor may  direct,  and  truly  to  report,  to  their  best  knowledgpe 
and  belief,  the  true  value  thereof,"  Jcc.  On  their  repoK 
the  duties  are  computed. 

By  the  thirteenth  section,  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in 
case  goods  are  invoiced  below  their  true  value.  It  pro- 
vides that  « if  the  value,  at  which  the  same  shall  be  so  ap- 
praised, shall  exceed,  by  twenty-five  per  centum,  the  in- 
voice value  tiiereof,  then,  in  addition  to  the  ten  or  twenty 
per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  laid  upon  correct  and  re- 
gular invoices,  according  to  law,  there  shall  be  added  fiffy 
per  eentum  on  the  appraised  value,'*  Sec.  By  the  tariff  of 
1828,  the  difference  between  the  invoice  price  and  ap- 
praised value,  in  order  to  incur  the  penalty,  was  ten  per 
cent.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  as  inoperative  as  the 
difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  act  of  1823. 


It  will  be  observed,  and  to  this  I  would  call  the  most 
steady  attention  of  the  committee,  that  on  those  gpoods 
which  have  not  been  appraised,  no  penalty  is  incurred, 
if  the  entrv  were  ever  so  fraudulent,  where  Ibe  law  ever 
so  flagrantly  violated.  The  committee  are  most  respect- 
fully requested  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as,  by  the  practice 
at  the  most  important  custom-house  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  shown  that  the  penalty  can  never  reach  any 
goods  except  the  package  sent  to  the  appraisierf^  office. 
Here  arises  one  of  the  great  causea  or  complaint.  It 
would  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself,  tbtt  the  c<mector  re- 
tuned  the  custody  of  all  the  goods  contained  in  the  entry 
until  the  appraisement  was  nmde.  But  this  proves  to  be 
a  mistake.  Neither  the  collector  nor  any  officer  has  the 
control  of  any  except  the  package  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  appraisers.  The  penalty  reaches  these,  and  these 
alone.  This  wiM  be  more  fuUy  explained  before  I  close 
my  remarks. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  expbrin  the  proceedings  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  York.  The  hiformation  I  possess 
is  derived  from  the  highest  sources  of  respectability,  and 
on  which  I  feel  confident  the  f\illest  reliance  may  be 
placed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  substantially  obtained  from  nu- 
merous American  merchants  engaged  in  our  European 
trade.  That  our  laws  are  evaded,  and  the  manner  bj 
which  it  is  done,  are  well  understood  by  a  vast  propov- 
tioii  of  the  business  men  of  New  York,  it  is  a  eonmoi» 
remark — ^it  i»  in  the  month  of  almost  cyerf  one  in  that 
city.  But  being  in  possession  of  full,  ample,  and  accu- 
rate information,  I  will  present  such  as  the  time  and  oc- 
casion may  require  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 
It  win  not  be  required  of  me  to  ^vc  a  history  of  a  ves- 
sel  from  a  foreipi  port,  from  the  time  she  is  first  boarded 
by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  until  the  goods  imported  in 
her  are  sent  into  the  market.  I  will  give  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  fUll  understanding  of  the  subject  After  the 
bond  is  given  in  an  estimated  amount  of  duties,  an  order 
is  made  to  send  the  designated  packages  to  the  apprais- 
ers' office,  which  is  done;  a  permit  is  then  granted  for  all 
the  {roods  not  ordered  for  appraisement  Before  the  a|>- 
praisement  is  made,  and  before  any  finaud  can,  conse- 
quently, be  detected,  if  any  exists^  I  am  well  informed 
that  most  or  aU  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  entry  and  in- 
voice, except  those  in  the  public  store,  are  sold,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  shops  throughout  the  city,  or  sent  in  vari- 
ous directions  out  of  the  city,  and,  of  course,  out  of  the 
control  of  the  collector.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
a  large  amount  of  ^ods  is  imported  into  New  York  on 
account  of  bouses  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston^ 
Albany,  &c,,  and  these  are  frequently  taken  directly 
from  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  imported,  in  vessem 
destined  for  those  respective  pkces.  So  far  have  delays 
taken  place  in  presenting  invoices  to  the  appraisers  to  have 
sample  packages  examined,  that  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  being  left  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  public 
store  before  the  appraisers  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
examination.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  appraisers 
make  no  examination  until  the  invoice  is  presented  to 
them,  and  that  the  final  a^ustment  of  duties  cannot  be 
made  until  they  report  to  the  collector  the  result  of  such 
examination. 

To  iDustrate  this  subject  still  fbrther,  I  will  present  still 
further  evidence,  which  I  will  read  from  the  paper  before 
me.  It  is  derived  from  a  source  on  which,  I  assure  the 
committee,  the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed.  It  is  con- 
tained in  answers  to  questions  proposed,  in  order  to  ob- 
tiun  full  and  precise  information.  **  If,  on  examining  the 
sample  packages,  the  goods  be  found  invoiced  below  their 
value,  can  the  collector  order  the  other  eighteen  pack- 
ages to  be  sent  to  the  public  store,  they  having  been  bond- 
ed under  the  permit?" 

This  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  present  col- 
lector,  for  a  time,  sent  two  packages- out  of  twenty  to  the 
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appniaen  for  eximination.  He  was  determined  to  exe- 
cute the  law.  He  had  reason  to  betiere  that  frauds  were 
perpetrated,  and  he  wished  to  use  all  reasonable  meiins 
to  prevent  them.  He  therefore  sent  two  packages  out 
of  twenty,  instead  of  one,  as  had  been  the  practice  before. 
But  from  the  clamor  of  the  importers,  and  under  the  ad- 
rice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  to  return 
to  the  old  practice. 

[Mr.  CAMBRELE^G  here  interposed,  and  inquired  on 
wlnt  authority  the  eyidence  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mallabt 
rested.] 

Mr.  MALLABY  replied  that  the  authority  was  of  the 
most  unquestionable  respectability. 

Mr.  DRATTON  made  a  question  of  order.  The  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  was  about  to  read  a  document  to  the 
House,  of  the  most  important  character.  When  the  au- 
thority is  demanded  on  which  it  rests,  the  gentleman 
pledges  himself  that  it  is  ^pood  and  respectable.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  such  is  his  opinion,  but  I  have  a  right  to  doubt 
the  actt  and  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  any  member 
of  this  committee  has  not  a  right  to  demand  on  what  au- 
thority a  paper  rests,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
baring  an  influence  on  the  action  of  this  committee' 

The  CHAIRMAN  decided  that  a  member,  while  ad- 
dressing the  committee,  might  read  in  his  place  any  pa- 
per containing  respectful  language,  and  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  give  up  the  authority  on  which  it  was  founded. 
It  was  for  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  value  of  wliat  is 
disclosed. 

Well,  [said  Mr.  M.]  if  the  coast  is  clear,  1  will  proceed. 
I  stated  that  the  authority  on  which  the  evidence  is  found- 
ed, gentlemen  mi^lit  be  assured,  was  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter. The  subject  was  one  to  which  1  have  paid  the 
Mrictest  attention,  and,  for  the  present,  my  representa- 
tions, it  is  presumed,  may  be  sufficient*  Now,  sir,  the 
answer  to  the  question  to  which  I  referred  some  time  ago, 
willbegtv^n: 

Answer.  They  cannot)  for  the  goods  are  not  under  his 
control,  and  no  prorision  has  been  made  by  law  for  him, 
in  such  case,  to  enter  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant,  and 
take  away  the  goods  to  be  apprised. 

Q.  May  not  the  eighteen  packages,  as  soon  as  they  are 
landed,  be  sent  by  the  conngnee  to  auction,  and  sotd^ 

A.  They  not  only  may  be,  but  frequently  are,  put  on 
board  of  packets  or  steamboats  direct  from  the  ship,  and 
forwarded  to  the  purchaser,  owner,  or  ultimate  consignee. 

Q.  What  remedy  has  the  Government  other  than  bv 
adding  the  penaltjr  of  fifty  percent.,  and  that,  too,  though 
the  goods  are  invoiced  at  one-fourth  of  their  value  ? 

A.  "rtie  Government  has  no  remedy— <not  even  that 
which  you  seem  to  suppose  it  to  have;  for  the  fifty  per 
cent,  cannot  be  addea  until  the  goods  are  examined,  ap- 
praised, and  declared  to  have  been  invoiced  below  theu* 
true  value. 

This  answer  has  reference  to  the  acts  of  Congress  to 
which  1  referred  in  the  former  part  of  my  remarks. 

Q.  Does  not  each  package  of  woollens  usiuilly  contain 
^oods  of  difierent  oualitiea  and  value,  often  varying  in  the 
mvoice  price  from  nftyicents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
or  more,  in  the  square  yard  ? 

A.  They  do.  Of  late,  whole  packages  are  frequently 
invoiced,  all  at  one  price  per  yard. 

On  this,  [said  Mr.  M.]  he  would  give  a  brief  explanation 
as  to  the  effects.  By  including  in  the  same  invoice  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  cloths,  and  then  making  an  average  of 
the  price,  the  whole  package  is  brought,  for  instance, 
under  the  dollar  minimum,  and  charged  with  duty  as  hav- 
ing cost  a  dollar  the  square  yard.  The  efiect  is  obvious. 
By  placing  in  a  package  a  few  pieces — ^fire  or  nz,  costing 
not  more  than  fifty-five  or  wxty  cents  the  square  yard, 
the  same  package  may  be  completed  with  goods  which 
cost  above  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  legally  charge- 
able  with  duty  as  haying  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 


whereas  the  whole  package  is  charged  with  duty  as  having 
cost  one  d(^ar  the  square  yard.  The  result  is,  that  goo£ 
costing  fifty-live  or  «xty  cents,  and  legUly  chargeable 
with  duty  as  haying  cost  a  dollar,  are  employed  to  bring 
down  under  the  dollar  minimum  goods  that  should  be 
charged  as  having  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
evanon  is  so  plain,  that  further  comment  is  totllly  unne- 
cessary. 

<(.  What  evidence  does  the  sample  package  afford  of 
the  quality  and  actiuU  value  of  the  other  paeka^ss  included 
in  the  invoiced 

A.  None  at  all(  nor  does  it  afford  any  evidence  of  the 
quantity  beyond  this— -that  if  a  man  is  found  honest  in 
one  transactioa,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  of  his  integrity  in 
others. 

<(.  Is  there  good  ground  to  believe  that  invoices  are 
made  out  in  fraud  of  law,  by  some  agent  of  the  owner  in 
New  York,  without  the  direction  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner  himself? 

A.  No  doubt  but  that  fraudulent  invoices  are  made 
out  in  New  Yorki  they  have  been  detected  b^  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  writing,  paper,  &c.  Latterly  it  has  become 
more  difficult  to  detect  tkose  cases  from  the  appearance  of 
the  invoice,  as  the  paper  is  sent  out  with  the  caption  eitfier 
engraved  or  written  in  Europe. 

The  committee  [said  Mr.  M.}  can  at  once  see  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  laws,  which  I  have  presented,  both  on 
revenue  and  manufactures.  One  package  in  twenty  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  appraisers,  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment haye  no  control  over  the  remainder,  but  they  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  They  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  Government.  The  duty  is  therefore  paid  on  the  nine- 
teen packages,  according  to  the  invoice  price,  let  the  en- 
try be  ever  so  fraudulent.  If  the  appraisers  should  find 
tluit  the  sample  package  was  invoiced  at  fifty  per  cent, 
below  actual  cost,  that  single  package  alone  can  be  made 
subject  to  the  penalty.  It  is  clear  that  this  might  be  wholly 
sacrificed,  and  the  importer  would  still  gain  a  profit.  But, 
as  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  that  sinele  package  is  in  no 
danger,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  appraisers.  It 
has  seldom  or  never  happened  that  they  have  made  an  ap- 
|>raisement  by  which  any  penalty  has  been  incurred.  Such, 
sir,  are  the  nubilities  which  exist  under  our  kws,  for  the 
commission  of  fraud  and  evasion.  The  door  is  as  wide 
open  as  the  warmest  advocates  of  free  trade  could  desir^. 
It  would  be  marvellous  if  they  did  not  occsaionally  pass 
through  it. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  fiusilities  have  been 
pointed  out,  have  been  well  improved,  and  describe  the 
means  which  have  been  employed.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  full  development  of  all  the  evasions  can  be  made. 
Those  concerned  are  not  among  the  most  ready  to  make 
disclosures.  But  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts  which 
most  clearly  show  thatftraua  and  evamon  do  exist,  and  how 
they  are  managed.  The  ship  Silas  Richards  entered  New 
York  last  spring.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  goods  im- 
ported in  that  vessel,  as  in  all  others,  would  be  found  in- 
v(Mced  with  a  view  to  evade  the  legal  duties.  A  rigid  exami« 
nation  was  desired  and  allowed,  and  suspicions  were  fully 
realized.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  to  the  col- 
lector of  Ne\ir  York,  agned  by  seyeralof  the  most  respect- 
able  merchants  of  that  city,  which  will  explain  the  re- 
sult of  that  examination.  The  names  will  be  given  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  may  desire  to  see  them  ^ 
I  will  read  what  may  be  material. 

«Nbw  Yokk,  9th  July,  18S9. 

DxAm  sia:  We  were  invited  a  few  days  since  to  examine, 
at  the  pubfic  store,  a  quantity  of  broadcloths,  just  im- 
ported in  the  sliip  Silas  Richards,  and  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  invoiced  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  square 
yard.  After  a  careful  examination  of  several  bales  of  Bsid  . 
goods,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that,  although  a  few 
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pieces  in  eftch  bale  might  possibly,  under  tlie  present  ex- 
treme depression  of  trade,  have  been  bought  in  Eng- 
gland  at  a  dollar  per  square  yard,  yet  that  the  principal 
part  of  them  could  not  have  cost  less  than  one  dollar 
twenty-five,  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard. 
We  have  been  informed  tliat  these  goods  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  entry  with  an  addition  of  but  nine  per  cent,  to 
the  invoice,  and  that  this  addition  will  bring  but  a  few 
pieces  of  them  over  the  minimum  of  a  dollar  per  square 
yard.  AVe  are  also  informed,  that,  of  the  two  appraiiiers 
called  in  to  say  what  addition,  if  any,  should  be  made  to 
the  invoice,  one  wasana^ntof  the  British  manufacturers,  . 
who  is  constantly  receivmg  and  selling  large  quantities  of! 
cloth  at  auction,  tlie  other  an  auctioneer,  both  of  whom  | 
*  have  a  stfong  interest  in  pasmng  goods  at  the  custom-house 
at  less  than  their  value.  Now,  sir,  as  we  arc  constantly  I 
in  the  business,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  of  purchas-  '• 
ing  in  England  for  cash,  on  our  own  account,  or  of  receiv- 1 
ing  goods  to  sell  on  account  of  our  friends,  and  feeling 
confident,  as  we  do,  tliat  the  goocls  referred  to  were  in- 
voiced at  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  their  value, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  moat  respectfully  inquiring  if  it  be 
tiiie  that  but  nine  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  in- 
voice, thereby  screening  the  owner  from  the  penalty  which 
would  have  been  incurred  liad  ten  per  cent,  been  added, 
and  still  leave  the  conmgnec  to  pay  a  duty  of  but  forty 
cents  per  square  yard  on  the  principal  part  of  these  goods. 
If  it  be  so,  our  friends  and  we  must  abandon  the  business 
of  importing  cloths,  fop  we  are  paying  a  duty  of  one  dol- 
lar per  square  yard  on  the  same  quality  of  cloth,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  goods  in  question  are,  while  the  foreign- 
er is  sending  them  in  and  paying  but  forty  cents  per  square 
yard.  We  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  Government,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  most  respectfully  to  protest  against  sucli 
a  course  of  business;  a  course  which  lias  driven  many,  and 
will  drive  every  honest  man,  out  of  the  importing  business, 
and  by  which  Government  is  defrauded  of  the  revenue. 
Samuel  Swahtwout,  Esq., 

CoUecior,  &e.  New  York." 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  committee  a  few  in- 
stances, out  of  hundreds  I  possess,  of  eva«ons  of  our 
laws,  and  tlie  manner  by  which  tliey  are  accomplished. 
My  authority  is  derived  from  most  respectable  mercliants 
of  New  York.  I  shall  not  use  tlicir  names  on  this  occasion, 
in  public  debate.  I  see  no  necessity,  at  present,  to  make 
the  designation?  yet  they  will  not  be  witliheld,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  who  desires 
to  see  them.  1  shall  read  the  printed  statements  which 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands.  The  authenticity,  I  am 
confident,  cannot  be  denied.  My  authority,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  is  ready  to  be  disclosed. 

'*A  dealer  of  tliis  city  purchased  at  auction  a  case  of 
goods,  which  were  sold'  entitled  to  debenture.  Having 
made  previous  purchases  of  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  pri- 
vate sale,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with  the  original  cost 
at  the  place  of  manufacture,  he  could  judge,  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  what  amount  of  debenture  they  would 
yield  to  him  on  their  shipment  to  a  foreign  port.  Af\er 
making  the  necessary  entries  at  the  custom-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  shipment,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
amount  of  debenture  so  small;  and,  on  a  further  examina- 
tion, found  that  this  was  owing  to  the  very  low  price  at 
which  the  goods  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-house. 
It  appeared  strange  to  him  tliat  one  foreign  importer  should 
be  able  to  buy  the  same  article  in  the  same  market  thirty 
to  thirty -five  percent,  cheaper  than  another,  both  having 
received  the  same  kind  of  goods  by  the  same  vessel.  To 
test  the  matter,  however,  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods 
in  question,  a  pattern  was  cut  from  several  of  the  pieces, 
specifying  the  number  and  length,  the  vessel  by  which 
they  had  been  received,  &c.  8cc.  These  patterns  were 
sent  to  Europe,  to  the  place  where  the  goods  were  made 
and  purchased,  and  ver>'  particular  directions  were  given 


to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  import- 
er. The  information  returned  was  of  the  most  positive 
and  unquestionable  character,  it  stated,  among  several 
particulars  of  minor  consideration,  the  time  when  tlie  goodn 
were  bought,  by  whom,  and  of  whom  they  were  bought, 
and  t^e  exact  net  price  paid  for  them.  The  result  was 
(as  anticipated  by  judges^  that  they  actually  cost  the  im- 
porter twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  he  had 
paid  duty  on  at  the  custom-house." 

"A  merchant  of  this  city  happened  to  go  into  the  store 
of  an  importer,  who  does  the  bidk  of  his  business  by  auc- 
tion, and,  seeing  a  package  of  desirable  goods,  inquired 
the  price  of  it.  The  invoice  was  exhibited,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  importer.  It  happened  to  be  that  by  which 
the  goods  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  by 
which  they  had  paid  the  duty.  It  was  at  least  thirty -five 
per  cent,  less  than  many  other  importers  paid  for  the  same 
description  of  goods  at  the  same  time.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
and  to  try  whether  tlie  cost  exhibited  was  fictitious,  the 
dealer  ofl'e red  to  the  importer  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit 
on  die  cost  exhibited.  This  was  refused,  with  his  assur- 
ance that  at  that  rate  he  should  lose  money,  which  he  could 
not  afford  to  do.  Had  the  custom-house  invoice  been  the 
real  cost,  would  he  have  refused  this  enormous  profit?  Thia 
act  speaks  for  itself,  and  does  not  need  further  eluci- 
dation." 

*,*  It  is  a  common  custom,  and  one  well  understood  by 
merchants,  that  many  foreign  importcts,  resident  in  this 
country,  and  who  do  nearly  all  their  business  by  auction, 
are  in  tlie  constant  habit  of  receiving  two  invoices  of  each 
parcel  of  goods.  One  of  these  is  made  out  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  is  used  to  enter  the  goods.  The  otlier  contains 
the  actual  cost.  A  foreign  importer,  by  accident,  sold  a 
package  of  goods  at  a  certain  advance  on  the  cost,  and 
this  cost  unfortunately  happened  to  be  that  by  which  tliey 
had  been  entered  and  the  duties  paid.  Shortly  after  mak- 
ing the  sale,  he  discovered  that  he  had  sold  the  goods  at 
an  ad^'ance  on  the  fictitious  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  custom-house  invoice.  He  therefore  goes  to  the  buy- 
er, and  informs  him  that  he  had  made  this  mistake,  and 
insists  that  lie  should  make  up  the  difference 'between  the 
actual  and  false  cost.  The  buyer,  who  had  got  a  good 
bargain,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  this  re- 
quest, refused  to  allow  any  thing,  and  informed  him  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  this  claim,  he  would  go  to  the  collector 
of  the  customs  and  expose  him.  The  importer  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  pocket  the  affront,  and  went  about  his 
business." 

**  The  foreign  importers  of  woollen  goods  drive  an  enor- 
mous trade  by  means  of  auctions.  Indeed,  they  scarcely 
sell  any  thing  at  private  sale.  When  tliey  do  so,  their  in- 
voices are  never  shown.  In  a  confidential  conversation 
(as  regards  names)  witii  a  man  of  integrity,  dependant  on 
a  clerk's  salary  for  support,  1  obtained  some  insight  into 
the  manner  in  which  ttiese  woollen  dealers  manage  their 
frauds.  The  common  custom  amongst  this  class  of  im- 
porters is,  to  enter  gpods  on  an  invoice  made  out  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  is  always  much  less  than  the 
actual  cost.  He  assured  me  that  he  never  made  out  a  cus- 
tom-house entry  but  from  an  invoice  of  this  description, 
during  the  time  that  he  had  been  so  employed.  These  in- 
voices he  believes  to  be  tliirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent, 
at  least  under  the  real  cost  at  the  place  of  manuiacture. 

*<As  a  proof  of  this,  and  most  conclusively  proving  that 
goods  are  entered  at  the  custom-house  on  spurious  in- 
voices, the  following  fact  is  given: 

"A  piece  of  broadcloth,  costing  four  to  five  shillings 
per  yard,  as  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  old  tariff,  would  fre- 
quently be  bought  in  at  auction,  on  account  of  the  im- 
porter and  owner,  at  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  two  dol- 
lars ami  a  half  per  yard!  Would  not  any  person  in  his 
senses  gladly  sell  at  this  price,  if  the  piece  of  cloth  di<l 
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not  actually  cost  him  more  tban  the  price  at  which  it  had 
passed  the  custom-house,  and  on  which  the  duty  was  paid  ? 
This  fact  does  not  need  further  explanation.'' 

*•  Heasrs.  »  merchants,  in  Pearl  street,  called  on 

a  commission  merchant  here  to  buy  bombasins.  He  of- 
fered to  sell  them  at  cost  and  charges,  which  he  supposed 
would  be  sixty-five  per  cent,  advance  on  the  sterling  cost. 
The  goods  were  shown,  and  the  sterling  invoice  exhibited 
by  the  salesman.  The  merchants,  seeing  that  the  article 
was  charged  low,  offered  to  buy-tliree  cases,  at  sixty  per 
cent,  advance.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  goods 
were  to  be  delivered.  The  buyers  asked  and  obtained 
tile  privilege  of  taking  tlie  balance  of  the  invoice,  (about 
nine  cases,}  if,  on  examination  of  the  article  at  their  own 
store,  their  impressions  of  the  goods  being  low  charged 
should  be  confirmed.  About  an  hour  afler  the  purchase 
was  made,  the  salesman  waited  on  the  buyers,  to  say  that 
tlic  goods  could  not  be  delivered,  as  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  selling  tliem  by  the  wrong  invoice.  The  buyers 
replied  that  they  would  take  the  goods  by  the  prices  at 
which  they  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-house;  but  the 
commission  merchant  refused  this,  saying  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  sell  them  at  an  advance  upon  the  prices  put 
down  on  what  had  the  form  of  an  invoice,  but  was  called 
a  'stMement'  of  twelve  cases  of  bombasins,  consigned 

to ,  &c.  &c.  in  which  the  prices  were  charged 

one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  invoice  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house; that  is,  goods  charged  in  the  cu8tom«house 
invoice  at  sixty  shillings  per  piece,  were  put  down  in  the 
invoice  called  a  '  statement,'  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings. 

"  When  the  purchasers  remonstrated,  upon  his  refusal 
to  deliver  the  three  ca-ses  already  bought,  he  replied  that  it 
was  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  desire  a  confirmation  of  a 
sale  maae  by  mistake;  and,  to  convince  them  that  the  pur- 
chase would  be  a  good  one  at  the  highest  prices,  stated 
tbAi  a  retailer,  who  does  the  lar^st  business  in  this  city^ 
and  is  presumed  to  be  a  good  judge,  had  offered  to  buy 
one  case  at  sixty  per  cent  advance  on  the  '  statement' 
prices,  but  he  wanted  six  months'  credit,  which  was  too 
l<Hig  to  be  given  on  a  single  case." 

I  will  state  another  case,  for  which  I  have  the  most  un- 
questionable authority.  An  Englishman,  Who  has  resided 
in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a  veir  large 
receiver  of  woollen  goods,  principally  cloths,  all  of  which 
were  sold  at  auction,  had,  some  time  last  spring,  a  serious 
misunderstanding  between  himself  and  his  chief  clerk, 
which  resulted  in  some  disclosures  being  made  by  the 
clerk  to  the  custom-house,  and  he  fled  to  Canada. 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year 
1829,  there  were  imported  into  New  York  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  woollens  above  the  four  dollars  mini- 
mum. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  person  alone 
bought  and  sold  a  greater  amount  during  the  same  time. 
Again,  air,  I  here  exhibit  samples  of  broadcloths,  which 
(and  I  have  tlie  best  authority  for  stating  it)  passed  the 
custom-house  in  New  York  under  the  dollar  minimum,  and 
sold  in  the  Boston  market  at  five  dollars  the  running  yard, 
or  three  dollars  and  thirty -four  cents  the  square  yard.  I 
leave  everj'  person  to  judge  if  such  g^ods  were  fairly  va- 
lued in  the  invoice,  and  paid  the  legal  duty.  Ag^iin :  I 
sliall  now  refer  to  more  evidence.  I  offer  it  to  show  what 
is  the  impression  that  prevails  amongpst  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  New  York  on  this  subject.  I  will  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  placed  in  our  Iiands,  to  which  is  attach- 
eda  responsible  name — ^Jeromus  Johnson,  foionerly  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House.  He,  as  the  chairman  of  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  body  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
by  them  sanctioned,  made  the  following  public  declaration: 

**  The  revenue  is  largely  and  systematically  defrauded 
by  means  of  tiie  concealment  afforded  by  auctions.  The 
proofs  of  this  alarming  truth  are  so  abundant,  that  it  has 
king  been  a  settled  point  among  the  intelligent  merchants. 


The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  from  the  same  con- 
viction, have  reported  the  present  bill,  which  does  not  tax 
public  sales,  but  only  restores  those  responsibilities  and 
usages  which  formed  tJje  common  practice  of  importers 
in  those  prosperous  times  when  smuggling  was  uitknown 
— ^before  auctions  had  destroyed  regular  trade.  If  these 
usages  had  never  been  interrupted,  many  millions  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Formerly,  smuggling,  like  other  great  crimes,  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  perpetrated  under  accidental  temptations. 
Now,  by  means  of  auctions,  it  has  become  a  system,  ma- 
tured in  all  its  parts,  with  a  mechanism  as  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  its  purposes,  as  in  the  most  regular  and  lawful  oc- 
cupation. 

"  The  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  city,  whase  experi- 
ence has  been  on  the  largest  scale,  and  who  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  concur  in  the  opinions.and 
facts  which  we  have  now  stated." 

I  shall  remark  on  auctions  hereafter. 

I  now  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  public  opinion  in  New  York.  Is  it  not  generally 
understood  that  our  laws  are  evaded  ?  Is  it  not  the  pre- 
vailing impression  of  the  community  that  the  revenue  is 
defrauded — ^that  the  laws  <^  the  country  are  violated,  and 
this  in  the  most  flagrant  manner? 

Again,  sir:  The  Premdent  in  his  message  clearly  inti- 
mates tliat  our  revenue  laws  are  evaded.  I  know  that  he 
is  anxious  that  provision  should  be  made  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  From  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury  wo 
are  informed  tliat  the  laws  are  evaded,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  is  required.  The  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  I  know,  is  perfectly  satisfied  tliat 
contiimed  violations  of  our  laws  take  place.  As  a  faith- 
lul,  vigilant,  indefatigable  officer,  he  has  no  siiperior  un- 
der the  Goveniment.  He  fearlessly  executes  the  Jaws  to 
the  extent  of  his  power.  Give  roe  such  men,  whatever 
political  power  controls  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  his 
authority  is  deficient.     He  has  not  the  means. 

We  have  now  seen  how  affairs  are  conducted  at  the 
custom-house,  how  invoices  are  made;  let  us  notice  what 
takes  place  in  the  appraisers'  office.  The  office  of  ap' 
praiser  was  created  by  the  act  of  1816,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  in  the  prevention  of 
fi-auds.  The  office  was  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1823, 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  I  have  already 
stated  the  proportion  of  ad  valorem  g^oods  sent  by  the 
collector  to  their  charge,  that  is — one  package  out  of  eyC' 
ry  invoice  at  least,  and,  if  more  are  contained  in  the  in- 
voice, at  least  one  package  in  twenty.  The  aintpraisers,  as 
has  been  stated,  require  the  invoice  to  be  produced  before 
they  decide  on  the  value.  I  am  informea  by  one  of  the 
appraisers,  that  the  invoice  is  used  as  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  which  it  contains.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
common  practice,  it  is  the  only  standard  of  valuation. 
Not  more  than  seven  or  nine  thousand  dollars  of  woollen 
goods  have  been  found  by  the  appraisers  undervalued  in 
the  invoice  for  the  year  past,  although  milhons  liave  passed 
through  the  custom-house.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  un- 
dervaluations were  .discovered  by  an  open  examination  of 
the  goods  imported  in  the  ship  Silas  Richards,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  general  practice  of  tlie  appraisers  to  take  the  invoice 
value  as  tlie  real  value  on  which  duties  are  to  be  assessed. 
1  have  already  shown  how  invoices  for  the  custom-house 
arc  prepared,  and  every  one  can  judge  how  much  credit 
should  be  given  them.  There  is  too  much  intelligence 
in  tliis  committee  to  require  any  further  explanation. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  what  is  the  security  for 
the  revenue^  What  for  the  protection  intende4  to  be 
pven  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country  ?  There  is 
no  check,  no  barrier,  to  the  unprincipled  adventurer. 
The  door  is  thrown  wide  open.  A  mammoth  m'ght  pass 
without  touching  his  sides.     It  lias  ah'eady  been  decided 
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by  » larg^  majority  in  the  House,  thftt  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  compute  their  own 
mileage — ^that  ve  cannot  trust  the  presiainp;>  officer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  appointment  of  a 
draughtsman.  If  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Liverpool 
invoice? 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an- 
other important  point.  It  is  as  to  the  number  of  the  regu- 
lar American  importing  merchants  engaged  in  the  wooucn 
trade  as  their  principal  business.  The  story  is  a  short 
one.  It  is  the  result  of  an  anxious  inquiry.  Previous  to 
the  war,  the  wooHen  trade  was  almost  exclunvely  in  tlie 
hands  of  our  own  merchants.  The  number  was  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore.  Of  Uie  same  class  of  importers,  at 
this  time,  about  twenty.  As  I  am  informed  by  a  most  in- 
tellisrent  merchant,  there  were  in  New  York,  at  the  period 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  forty-three,  whom  he  recollects; 
now  only  five.  One  of  the  appraisers  recently  informed 
me  that  there  were,  at  least,  six!  Such  is  the  mysterious 
change  of  trade  in  the  g^eat  emporhim.  These  remarks 
are  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to  all  American  merchants 
«ng*fi^d  in  other  branches  of  European  trade.  If  they 
have  not  yet  suffered  as  much,  they  clearly  see  before  them 
the  secret,  silent,  fatal  approach  of  annihilation.  The 
strong  arm  of  Govemn^nt  must  be  extended  to  their  rescue. 

Again,  sir:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  American  mer- 
chant? No  better  illustration  can  be  given,  than  what  is 
contained  in  their  repeated  memorials  to  Congress.  To 
one  at  least  I  will  refer.  It  u  signed  by  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citixens  of  New  York.  It  now  remuns  on  the  files 
of  this  House.  It  was  presented  in  1820,  when  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain  were  far  less  withering'  to  com- 
merdal  enterprise  than  at  the  present  day.  I  wiU  read  the 
conclusion. 

**  Your  memoriafists  will  no  longer  detun  your  honor- 
able bodies  with  a  detail  of  the  evils  flowing*  from  public 
salea^-from  which  we  can  never  be  relieved,  until  our 
merchants  share  equally  in  our  imporUtions,  until  every 
trader  is  held  accountable  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  his  |poods,  and  integrity  in  dealing*  is  properly 
rewarded  by  being  considered  a  sufficient  guaranty;  that, 
under  a  sound,  equal,  and  permanent  system,  your  memo- 
rialists most  sincerely  believe  that  fabrics,  from  whatever 
source  they  ma^  come,  will  be  improved,  corruption  in 
trade  will  be  diminished,  the  consumers  throughout  the 
land  will,  on  an  average,  buy  cheaper,  the  farmer  will  be 
better  paid  for  his  produce,  bankruptcies  will  be  less  fre- 
quent, and  our  commercial  character  consequently  re- 
stored." 

This  is  language  common  to  all  the  memorials  on  the 
great  and  interesting  subject  of  auctions.  They  aU  speak 
of  corruption  in  trade,  and  suggest  means  to  produce  a 
restoration  of  commercial  character.  AU  know,  when 
American  trade  was  conducted  by  American  merchants, 
thehr  characters  stood  before  the  world  untarnished  by  the 
suspicion  of  corruption.  At  home,  and  abroad,  it  com- 
manded the  most  perfect  confidence  and  respect.  Prices 
were  steady,  profits  uniform,  deception  unknown.  In  the 
present  confusion  of  buaness,  in  the  untiring  efforts  of 
foreigners  to  supplant  our  own  merchants,  und  to  drive 
them  out  of  employment  in  our  own  country,  it  is  iK>t 
surprising  that  commercial  character  should  have  suffered 
in  public  estimation.  The  present  state  of  trade  must 
produce  this  effect,  however  pure  may  be  individual  in- 
tegrity and  honor.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  alarming 
evils  which  exist,  are  supposed,  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity generally,  to  be  produced  by  the  auction  system. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  ruin  and  debolation  to  a  high  and  elevated  class  of  our 
merchants.  It  keeps  trade  in  perpetual  change.  It  in- 
^  vites  to  the  most  nunous  speculation.  It  affords  the  most 
ready  facilities  for  violating  our  revenue  laws;  and,  above 


all,  it  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  commercial  repu- 
tation. But  suppose  Ihat  sales  at  auction  are  abolished, 
that  honest  and  honorable  merchants  take  their  former 
station.  Under  the  existiqg  law,  and  the  practice  of  the 
custom-house,  what  could  thevdo?  Could  they  measure 
consciences  witii  the  maker  of  a  Liverpool  invoice  ?  Must 
they  not  yield  to  circumstances,  or  again  be  ruined? 
Something  else  must  be  done,  or  the  foreign  adventurer 
will  command  our  trade.  The  subject  of  auctions  «s  in 
able  hands.  It  is  a  great  cause — it  is  a  eood  cause.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  well  sustained  by  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  have  it  in  charge. 

Now,  sir,  we  will  consider  how  the  woollen  trade  is 
carried  on.  With  this  subject  all  arc  familiar.  In  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  most  of  our  cities,  woollen  goods  are 
generally  sold  on  foreign  account.  As  near  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, four^fths;  many  suppose  nine-tenths.  Ps^^s  con- 
signed to  American  merchuits;  a  great  proportion  is  in  the 
care  of  foreign  agents.  They  come  here  to  superintend  tlie 
sale — have  no  interest  in  the  country — ^take  the  place  of 
the  American  merchant — many,  it  is  said,  live  in  garrets, 
make  out  invoices  for  tiie  custom-house — ^publish  essays 
on  free  trade — gather  up  the  spoils  and  profits  of  business 
T-abuse  the  Government,  and — go  home.  Afler  all,  they 
are  not  so  much  to  blame,  if  we  continue  to  nod  assent  But, 
under  this  state  of  things,  we  aU  see  that  our  own  mer- 
chants are  compelled  to  perform  a  miserable  part  They 
have  to  wait  the  motion  of  their  masters  at  the  auction 
room.  They  are  active,  intelligent,  enterprising;  why  are 
they  driven  from  trade?  They  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not, 
resort  to  means  which  those  who  reside  abroad  are  ready 
and  willing  to  use.* 

Now,  sir,  shall  we  suffer  such  a  state  of  things  as  has 
and  wiU  continue,  unless  checked,  to  produce  such  con- 
sequences? Is  it  sound  policy  to  allow  transient,  wander- 
ing foreigners  to  usurp  that  employment  which  belongs  to 
the  American  merchant?  Is  it  patriotic?  Is  it  consistent 
with  just  national  feelings  to  permit  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  to  be  t»>ntroUea  bv  foreigners? 
When  I  allude  to  foreigners,  I  mean  those  whose  home  is 
abroad;  whose  allegiance  still  cluun^  them  to  another 
country.  In  short,  mr,  I  wish  to  see  American  merchants 
transacting  American  business.  I  hope  to  see  the  dav 
when  this  will  be  accomplished)  when  our  merchants  will 
occupy  their  former  standing  in  the  estimation  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  We  liave  of  late  beard  much  of  the 
transcendent  importance  of  navigation--of  shipbuilding. 
I  respect  its  value  as  much  as  any  one  should.  But  I  had 
rather  see  all  we  receive  from  abroad  introduced  by  fo- 
reign navigation,  than  see  the  intonal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try conducted  by  foreign  agents.  I  had  ratheif  have  for 
the  country  a  good,  substantial,  upright,  Peari  street  mer- 
chant, than  the  best  Liverpool  paocet  tiiat  ever  suled. 
We  can  have  both. 

It  is  constantly  allegped  by  many,  that  the  evasions  of 
our  revenue  laws  are  caused  by  the  higpfa  protecting  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  tariffs  of  1834  and  1828.  To  this 
subject  I  would  call  tiie  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
charge  is  erroneous.  Evanons  of  our  revenue  laws  ex- 
isted to  a  greater  extent  previous  to  the  passage  of  those 
acts.  Under  the  mild  and  moderate  tariff  of  1816~a  ta- 
riff lower  than  has  been  proposed  by  the  warmest  opposer 
of  tiie  protecting  system  during' the  present  senion,  the 
most  flag^nt  evasions  were  known  to  exist..  They  can- 
not be  better  explained,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Crawford  in  1818,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry. He  says,  after  alluding  to  the  course  of  trade,  "  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  customary,  in  im- 
portations of  this  nature,  to  sond  with  tiie  merdiandise  an 
invoice  considerably  below  the  actual  cost,  by  which  the 
entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secured.  Another  inv<Hce, 
at  or  above  the  actual  cost,  is  forwarded  to  a  different  per- 
son, with  in5ttructions  to  tsJce  and  sell  the  goods  by  such 
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invoice."  Tins  practice,  as  I  have  fully  shows,  still  con- 
tinuesf  and  if  it  lias  increased,  it  arises  only  from  improved 
skill  and  experience.  Constant  practice  makes  tlic  trade 
more  perfect.  If  the. tariff  of  1816  had  remiuned  un- 
changed, foreigners  *ould  liave  gnined  tlie  advantagpes 
they  now  pos^ss.  We  also  sec  in  all  the  memorials 
a^nst  auctions  from  commei'cial  cities,  as  early  as  1820, 
the  most  frightfuW  frauds  on  the  revenue  are  described. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  duties  are 
hventy  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  same  relative  advantages  ex- 
ist in  fjivor  of  the  foreigner.  That  is,  he  dare  verify  an 
invoice  in  Liverpool,  that  an  honest  American  merchant 
dure  not  do  in  New  York.  If  the  'iavoicc  is  made  out  in 
this  country  by  an  agent,  he  can  swear  as  to  his  belief  of 
tJie  cost  abncjad — ^the  American  merchant,  who  purchases, 
(Iocs  know  the  actual  cost,  and  honesty  will  require  him 
to  declare  truly — ^if  he  does  not  possess  honesty,  danger 
will  compel  him.  He  is  within  the  reach  of  our  own  laws, 
where  perjury  is  sometimes  noticed.  But  you  cannot  reach 
the  person  who  swears  faljcly  to  an  invoice  in  a  foreign 
coiintrj'.  There  he  is  perfectly  safe.  Tlic  truth  is,  sir, 
that  the  foreign  vahiation  is  tlic  rotten  fjart  of  otir  system. 
But  so  it  is,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  iL 

xVow,  .sir,  I  will  allude  to  the  effects  wliich  fraud  and 
evasion  must  have  had  on  the  revenue.  The  arooimt  of 
«I  valorem  ffoods  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York, 
For  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  at  the  invoice  price,  will 
not  vary  mtich  from  twenty-five  millioivs  of  dollars^  the 
whole  amount,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  avenge  rate  of  duty  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Tlie  amount  of  duty  for  ten  years  would  be 
jilxty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We 
liavc  already  seen  how  goods  are  valued  in  the  invoice — 
the  low  price  at  which  they  pass  the  custom-liouse.  The 
average  cannot  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  real  cost  or 
value  in  the  foreign  market  Goods  whicli  cost  abroad 
llircc  hundred  and  seventy -five  millions  of  dollars,  have 
heen  ijivoiced  at  one-third  less  than  the  cost.  This  would 
amount  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  as  I  have  stat- 
ed, on  which  ckities  have  been  paid.  Duties  should  have 
been  paid  on  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars,  which  would  have  produced  ninety -three  million 
.seven  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  sixty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  difference  of 
thirty-one  million  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars. 
This  in  the  port  of  New  York  alone.  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  if  the  laws  had  bee»i  fully  enforced,  the  impor- 
tation of  mai)y  articles  would  have  diminished,  yet  the 
treasury  would  have  gained  millions,  and  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  would  have  been  .secui*ed.  I  will  pass 
to  another  topic — smu^^gling. 

When  any  charge  is  made  that  our  laws  ai'e  evaded 
througli  the  custom-house,  the  cry  of  smuggling  is  raised 
from  a  certain  quaHer.  If  a  foreign  agent  presents  his 
well  made  invoice — good  looking  invoice — to  the  collec- 
tor, and  the  collector  has  some  doubts  whether  all  is  riglit, 
you  might  well  suppose  he  would  say,  sir,  can  you  think 
\  would  do  any  thing  wrong?  Will  I  cheat,  sir?  Smug- 
gling, you  may  depend,  sir,  is  carried  on  only  on  the 
northern  frontier.  There  is  the  place  to  look  for  rogues; 
I  am  honest.  Miscliief  is  on  the  northern  frontiers?  that 
is  the  place.  If  he  presenti  an  invoice  that  would  make 
thespirit^of  miichief^  blush,  he  declares  that  he  is  honest; 
smuggling  is  on!}*  found  on  the  northern  frontier.  9o  his 
invoice  passes.  Ncwspapera  opposed,  all  opposed  to  the 
protecting  policy,  testify  that  no 'evasions  take  place,  ex- 
cept on  the  northern  frontier^  every  where  else,  aU  per- 
fectly honest!     This  is  a  capital  way  (o  escape. 

Now,  [said  Mr.  M.]  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  learn 
tlic  trutli  of  this  matter.  I  have  resorted  to  every  source 
of  information;  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  our  mer- 
chants, to  all  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
the  Canada  trade.  The  charge  is  wholly  incorrect,  thit 
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illicit  trade  in  that  quarter  makes  any  impression  on  the 
reveimc  or  market.  There  may  be  along  the  lines  a  little 
petty  dealing,  that  Would  always  exist  whether  duties  were 
high  or  low.  Efforts  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale. 
They  have  been,  and  will  be,  unsuccessful.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  great  marts  for  the  northern  merdiants 
are  New  York  and  Boston.  When  they  go  into  market, 
they  obtain  a  full  assortment  for  tlie  season.  A  few  pieces 
of  woollen  goods  is  all  that  each  merchant  may  want. 
There  can  be  no  motive  for  smuggling.  It  certainly  can 
be  no  great  object  to  the  foreigner  to  smuggle  cloths  to  a 
small  extent.  If  to  a  large  amount,  of  course  he  must 
send  his  goods  to  the  seaboard  market.  His  goods  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  to  daaoage,  to  expense  and  sei- 
zure. Besides,  in  the  country  any  movement  out  of  the 
usual  way  is  observed.  Curiosity  is  excited.  If  mischief 
is  on  foot,  it  will  be  discovered.  Again,  sir,  the  people  in 
tiiat  part  of  tlie  Union  are  friendly  to  our  domestic  policy. 
The  fai*mer  and  manufacturer  are  awake.  Here  is.  a  g^rest 
security.  You  might  as  well  smuggle  straw  as  broad- 
cloths. In  great  ports,  like  New  York,  where  all  is  bustle 
and  confusion,  illicit  trade  is  comparatively  safe.  You 
might  smuggle  a  ship  load  there  more  easily  than  you 
could  send  a  wagon  load  from  Canada  to  the  same  place. 
Afler  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1828,  in  England  smug- 
gling was  practised  on  a  large  scale  across  the  lines.*  Tlie 
attention  of  Government  was  called  to  that  subject.  Among 
other  precautions,  a  confidential  and  most  intelligent  agent 
was  appointed  to  observe  the  operations  of  trade  on  the 
northern  frontier.  From  him,  sir,  I  have  a  statement, 
which  fuUy  and  amply  sustauis  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore. He  has  ascertained  that  our  exports  to  the  Canada 
market,  for  the  year  1829,  amount  to  two  million  forty- 
four  thousand  dollars.  That  near  two  millions  of  this  has 
been  paid  for  in  specie,  or  drafls,  in  favor  of  our  ex- 
porters, on  our  seaboard  cities,  mostly  on  New  York.  If 
required,  a  full  detail  could  be  given.  I  well  recollect, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  same  charge  was  made.  It  was 
said  on  this  flooi*  that  we  eKported  annually  about  two 
millions  to  Canada,  we  paid  duties  on  a  small  amount  of 
importations,  and  smuggled  tlie  balance  in  returns.  It  so 
happened,  that,  when  the  charge  was  made,  I  had  in  ra^ 
possession  evidence  Uiat  one  house  alone  in  New  York 
had,  annually,  for  three  years,  accepted  and  paid  drafts 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  Canada  trade.  Then,  I 
hope  the  fears  of  smiigglers  on  the  frontiers  may  be  quiet- 
ed, for  the  present  at  least. 

r  will  now  advert  to  another  point  The  people  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  have  never  been  aware  of  the  mis- 
chiefs that  have  been  practised  a^  the  custom-house.  The 
Government  has  not  been  fully  apprised  of  tliem  until 
lately.  Darkness  had  enveloped  them.  Strong  reasons 
exist.  Let  us  look  at  them  plainly.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lions a  year  of  ad  valorem  goods  imported  into  New  York; 
in  the  market,  worth  thirty -five  to  forty  millions;  three- 
fmuths,  perha|)s  nine-tentlis,  owned  hy  foreigners,  hostile, 
I  repeat,  to  our  policy,  intent  on  gain,  and  using  every 
exertion  to  save  the  last  farthi ng.  Hereis  a  cfMxion  around 
the  custom-house.  If  any  power  on  earth  can  overawe  a 
department  of  the  Government,  here  it  is.  You  can  see 
it,  if  vou  have  the  least  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If 
its  ofi^ers  perform  their  duty,  they  are  assailed;  they  are 
represented  as  harsh  and  tyrannical.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance. The  present  collector  of  New  York — 1  wish  all 
officers  of  the  Government  were  as  faithful — knowing  that 
goods  were  dispersed  in  all  directions  before  the  apprais- 
ers had  made  tlieir  report  on  tlic  sample  package,  requir- 
ed of  the  importer  the  following  simple  obligation: 

«« I,  -*— ^,  do  promise  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  mer-* 
chandise  mentioned  in  the  annexed  entry  vshall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  collector,  be  immediately  delivered  up  for 
examination  by  the  public  appraisers." 
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The  object  of  this  was,  to  have  imported  goods,  in  some 
degree,  under  his  control,  in  case  fraud  sliouUl  be  disco- 
yered  in  the  sample  package*  Tbia  made  such  uproar 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Tliis  was  too  much 
for  free  trade  to  endure.  Foreigfners  declared  that  the 
collector  was  unfit  for  the  office,  he  gave  such  unneces- 
sary trouble.  Under  existing  laws  and  established  prac- 
tice, Liverpool  has  repealed  our  revenue  laws  in  New 
York.  Vigilant  and  honest  officers  cannot  prevent  it. 
Thej  have  not  the  force,  the  aid  that  is  required.  Go- 
vernment alone  can  afford  a  remedjr.  The  bill  under  con- 
Mderation  is  intended  to  accomplish  a  part  at  leasL  I 
hope  something  may  be  done.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try have  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter.  Tlie  r.astom4iouse 
belongs  to  the  nation.  It  belongs  to  Ohio,  to  Kentucky, 
as  much  as  the  city  of  New  York.  We  have  the  power 
to  correct  abuses.     Let  it  be  used. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  the  committee.  It  is  confined  to  woollens.  The 
committee  did  not  wish  to  propose  any  measures,  except 
when  required  by  clear  and  palpable  necessity.  One  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  tariff  of  1828  was  to  protect  the 
woollen  manufacture.  At  the  time,  it  was  feared  and  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  dollar  minimum  would  destroy  all 
intended  benefit.  As  it  passed  this  House,  the  duty  was 
specific.  In  the  Senate,  the  duty  was  changed  to  ad  va- 
lorem. Yet,  by  a  most  erroneous  decision  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Rush,  the  ad  valorem  principle  was  not  allowed  to 
apply.  The  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  to  invoice  cost  was 
diaallowed|  which  most  materially  diminished  the  intend- 
ed protection.  This  affected  the  fabrics  composed  of  the 
raw  material  which  is  produced  by  our  farmers  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  They  have  Ibeen  ipade  to  suflTer, 
even  more  than  the  manufacturer.  All  that  is  now  asked, 
all  that  is  humbly  required,  is  to  give  really,  honestly,  in 
good  faith,  what  the  Government  has  promised,  pledged 
itself  to  give.     That  Is  alh 

The  first  section  provides  for  havinj^  a  copy  of  the  in- 
voice delivered  to  the  collector.  This  is  indispensable 
for  the  correot  estimate  of  duties,  as  well  as  a  guard  against 
frauds.  The  value  of  this  is  admitted  by  the  custom- 
house and  Treasury  Department. 

The  second  section  requires  that  woollen  goods  should 
be  placed  in  the  p^iblic  store.  The  object  is  apparent. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  power  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government  to  keep  theiti  safe  until  the  legal  <luties  are 
ascertained.  Our  revenue  laws  now  require  it,  in  my  opi- 
nion. The  practice  is  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty;  the  dday  trifling.  It  will  operate 
equally;  r  >  advantage  will  be  given  in  the  market  by  any 
The  rights  of  the  Government  will  be  safe. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  examination  of  the 
goods  by  the  appraisers.  It  requires  that  they  sfiould  be 
marked  with  the  evidence  of  the  minimum  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  on  which  duties  should  be  paid.  In  this 
there  will  be  no  diffictUty.  Every  cask  of  wme  and  spirits 
IS  examined  and  marked.  S^^  chest  and  box  of  tea  is 
examined,  whether  it  contains  five  pounds,  or  two  hun- 
<!b*ed.  Every  bar  of  iron  is  weighed;  eVtry  bushel  of 
salt  measured.  Every  piece  of  cloth  can  as  well  be  ex- 
amined, valued,  and  marked;  It  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  expe<!Rtion.  It  will  be  a  great  security  to  the 
honest  merchant,  and  \o  purchasers.  E:ich  will  be  able 
to  compare  qualities  and  prices.  Fraud  will  be  exposed 
to  piiblic  observation— the  surest  check.  I  will  pass  on 
a<)  rapidly  as  possible;  will  give  more  explicit  explanation 
when  desired.  As  to  measuring  gfoods,  no  more  is  re- 
quired, perhaps  not  as  much  as  is  required  by  the  law  of 
1828.  Tlie  next  provision  of  importance  is  that  which 
'  declares  that  the  appraisement  shall  be  made  without  the 
invoice,  '''heir  value,  their  correctness,  I  have  described. 
if  appraisers  und<»r9tand  their  duly,  a  fiiir  valuation  can 
be  made  without  the  invoice ?  if  they  do  not,  they  should 


be  discharged.  If  the  duty  cannot  be  performed,  the 
office  should  be  abolished.  With  skill,  attention,  inte- 
srity,  the  Government  would  be  safe;  without  these  quali- 
fications, tlieir  employment  would  be  useless. 

The  greatest  objections  I  have  heard  urg^d  against  the 
bill  have  arisen  from  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  in  cases 
of  appraisement  above  the  invoice  price.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  indispensable,  and  shall,  at  a  plk>per  time,  submit 
a  motion  to  strike  them  out.  My  desire  is  to  remove  all 
the  objections  that  may  exist,  provided  the  main  object  is 
accomplished. 

The  fourth  section  contains  but  one  alteration  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  thSt  I  consider  material.  By  tlie  revenue  laws 
now  in  force,  when  the  importer,  his  agent,  or  consigfnee 
is  dissatisfied  with  an  appraisement,  he  may  require  a  re- 
appraisement.  In  such  cases  he  may  "employ  two  re- 
spectable resident  merchants,*'  who,  witli  the  appraise rs, 
shall  re-examine  and  re-appraise  the  goods  in  question. 
The  consequence  is  obvious.  The  importer  will  employ 
the  person  most  favorable  to  his  interest.  Now,  sir,  the 
change  proposed  by  the  bill  is,  tliat  the  collector  shall  ap- 
point the  fherchants  to  be  associated  with  the  appraisers  in 
cases  of  re-appraisement.  The  collector  is  bound  to  do 
justice  to^all — to  the  Governmei'.t  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
He  acts  impartial.  It  is  known,  it  is  expected,  that,  when 
the  importer  employs  persons  to  join  the  appraisers,  he 
will  select  those  the  mostpartial  to  his  interests.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  the  power  to  do  so;  human  nature  prompts  it;  it  i» 
not  forbidden  by  tlie  law  or  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

The  fifth  section  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding. 

The  sixth  section  provides  penalties  for  counterfeitinfi^ 
and  changing  marks.  If  goods  are  marked,  as  is  provid- 
ed in  the  third  section,  this  provision  is  necessary. 

The  seventh  section  is  important.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  assign  one  of  the  apprais- 
ers, now  appointed,  to  take  charge  of  the  goods  deposit- 
ed in  the  public  store,  according  to  the  third  section  of 
this  bill;  and  that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  assistants  to 
the  appraisers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  full  and  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  considered  by  all,  it  is 
well  known^  that  more  aid  is  required  at  the  custom-house 
in  New  York.  Considering  the  immense  business  done  in 
that  port,  the  apprising  department  is  totally  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  by  law  required  to  be  performed.  Fur- 
ther force  must  be  allowed,  or  the  la>^  s,  even  as  they  at 
present  exist,  cannot  be  executed.  The  Secretai-y  of  the^ 
Treasury  has  earnestly  recommended  this  m  his  report. 
The  collector  of  New  York  considers  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. The  Committee  on  Manuf.ictures  were  ftilly  con- 
vinced that  further  assistance  should  be  given.  Since  the 
bill  was  reported,  as  %n  individual  membei*,  I  liave  become 
satisfied  a  more  efficient  arrangement  may  be  made,  than 
that  contained  in  the  bill.  It  is,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States^  by  the  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  shall  appoint 
an  additional  appraiser  for  the  port  of  New  York.  That 
the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  shall  distribute  among  the 
appraisers  the  classes  of  business  to  be  by  each  performed. 
One  can  be  assigned  to  the  examination  and  appraisement 
of  woollen  goods;  one  to  bard  ware  and  other  articles;  one 
to  silks,  linens;  indeed^  the  distribution  may  be  made  in 
such  Way  as  that  there  may  be  a  full  siipeiintendence  over 
all  ad  valorem  goods.  This  can  be  arranged  as  the  occa- 
sion  may  require.  Also,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury shall  appoint  such  number  of  assistant  appraisers  a» 
the  public  service  may  demand.  It  is  my  intention  to  sub- 
mit, ort  a  proper  occasion,  an  amendment  for  this  purpose. 
I  am  confident  it  is  the  better  plan,  and  will  better  meet 
the  views  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  contained  in  the 
i*eport  on  tiiis  subject,  and  more  effectually  accompFisN 
the  object  which  all  must  desire. 

I  will  now  explain  the  ninth  section  of  the  bill.  By 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  1823,  a  part  owner  re- 
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Mding  in  the  United  States  may  verify  the  invoice.  Let 
his  interest  be  ever  lo  smidl,  he  poesesaes  this  rig^ht.  It 
may  be  created  for  this  purpose.  The  grreat  object  of 
the  foreign  resident  is  to  pass  his  goods  tnrough  the  cus- 
tom-house as  low  as  possible.  He  sends  his  goods  to  a 
part  owner,  with  such  representations  as  to  cost  as  he 
pleases,  with  a  blank  invoice.  The  part  owner  in  this, 
country  very  honestly  swears  to  his  belief  of  the  value  in 
the  foreign  market.  That  value  may  be  us  low  as  the 
standard  of  his  conscience,  very  low,  as  low  as  will  pass 
the  custom-house.  Very  low.  Now,  if  invoices  are  WQrth 
any  thing — and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  when  made 
by  foreigners  they  are  not  worth  much — ^U\e  buying  part- 
ner should  do  the  swearing,  and  not  the  selling  partner. 
The  buyer  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  price  better  than 
the  seller. 

I'he  remainder  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
the  penalties,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  regulations  for  the  full  execution  of 
the  act.  They  are  ttie  usual  provisions  in  our  revenue 
Ua-s. 

Now,  sir,  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  1  have  stated 
that  our  revenue  and  protecting  laws  are  evaded.  1 
bave  given  the  evidence.  The  measure  proposed  con- 
tains  no  new  principle.  The  object  is  to  enforce  what 
the  Government  lias  decreed.  I  am  not  tenacious  of  form. 
What  the  Government  has  promised,  let  it  be  fulfilled.  If 
a  better  mode  can  be  devised,  it  shall  have  my  hearty 
concurrence.  The  question  I  propose  is,  shall  the  laws 
of  the  country  be  executed^  Every  gentleman  of  this 
committee  wiU  consult  his  own  heart.  Let  it  come  home 
to  hb  own  bosom.  Let  his  honest  conscience  give  an 
answer. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

When  Mr.  M.  had  concluded  his  speech,  Mr.  McDUF- 
FIE  moved  that  the  committee  lay  by  tlie  above  bill  for 
the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  biU  *<  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  tea  and  conee;"  which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
tlie  bill  waH  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  tlie  bill  was  amended, 
by  substituting  a  specific  duty  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  on  coffee,  instead  of  tlie  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the 
period  for  the  commencement  of  the  reduction  change 
from  June  30  to  December  31,  1831. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUPFXE,  the  bill  was  further 
amended,  by  substituting  a  specific  duty  on  the  various 
teas,  (amountiiu^  generally  to  about  half  of  the  present 
duty,)  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  period  for 
its  operation  made  the  same  as  that  on  coffee. 

Mr.  CONNER,  of  North  Carolina,  then  moved  to  insert 
a  clause  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  ten  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  beseeched  his  friend  from  North  Ca- 
rolina  to  withdraw  this  amendment.  The  merchants  had 
been  sufTering  for  years  for  this  bill;  vessels  were  now 
coming  in»  and  insolvencies  must  be  the  consequence  of 
further  delay.  The  amendment  would  bring  up  a  tariff 
discussion,  and,  although  as  much  opposed  to  that  whole 
system  as  any  one,  he  deprecated  brmg^ng  up  the  ques- 
tion on  this  bill.  He,  therefore,  begged  the  gentleman 
to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CONNER,  not  apprehending  that  his  amendment 
would  embarrass  the  bill,  and  deeming  it  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  tr3ring  the  question,-  declined  withdrawing  his 
motion. 

Mr.  BAURINGER,  of  North  Carolina,  then  moved  so 
to  aoiend  the  amendment  of  his  colleague,  as  to  make  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  gradual — first  to  be  fifteen 
cents  till  December  31, 1832,  and  afier  that  time  ten  cents. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  propositions  successive- 
ly, they  were  both  negatived  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  titfgestion  of  Mr.  GORUAM,  and  after  some 
explanation  from  him,  the  bill  was  so  modified  as  to  apply 


to  teas  imported  from  **anv  place  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  JHope,**  instead  of  "  from  China"  alone. 

"Mr.  CAMBRELENG  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to 
put  coffee  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  the  privilege  of  being 
deposited  in  the  public  stores,  as  tea. 

This  motion  brought  on  some  disaission  between  the 
mover  and  Messrs.  McDUFFIE  and  C.  P.  WHITE,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  last  named  f^ntlemaii,  in  lUus- 
tration  of  the  subject,  read  the  fbUowmg  statf ment: 
Coffee  imported  in  1827  50,051,986  lbs. 

Exported  21,697,789  lbs. 


Consumed 

Coffee  imported  in  1828 
Exported 

Consumed 


28^354.197  lbs. 


55,194,697  lbs. 
16»037,964  lbs. 


39,156,733  lbs. 


The  amendment  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARCFi^made  an  unsuccesuul  motion  to  insert  a 
clause,  to  allow,  after  a  certain  period,  a  drawback  of 
nine  cents  a  gallon  on  rum;  when 

The  biU  having  been  gone  through,  the  committee 
rose,  and  reported  the  bills  to  tlie  House. 

RECONSIDERATION  OP  THE  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  rose,  and  moved  tba^ 
the  vote  of  yesterday,  by  which  the  Buffalo  and  New  Or 
leans  road  bill  was  rejected,  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  8. 
stated  that  he  did  not  make  this  motion  because  his  opiiuon 
in  reg^ud  to  the  bill  had  Aindergone  any  change,  but  he 
made  it  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  gentleman 
who  desired  to  revive  the  bill,  not  again  to  discuss  or  ex- 
amine it,  but  merely  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  with  the  declared 
intention  of  not  calling  it  up  again  during  the  session.  In 
courtesy  to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  8.  made  the  motion  for  re- 
consideration. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG— flave  not  several  bills  just  been 
reported  to  the  House  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House? 

The  SFEAKERr— There  have. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG— Is  not  their  eon^deration  now  in 
order? 

The  SPEARERr-Certainly. 

BIr.  CAMBRELENG — Then,  sir,  is  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  of  yesterday  in  order? 

The  SPEAKERr-Perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  understanding  that  the  object  was 
merely  to  get  the  bill  laid  on  the  table,  and  not  to  revive 
the  discussion  of  it,  would  vote  for  the  motion,  not  that  he 
was  friendly  to  the  bill,  and  especially  to  authorizing  such 
a  road  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  decision  of  the 
House  on  this  bill,  he  understood,  was  claimed  as  a  victory 
by  the  opponents  of  internal  improvements.  It  was  not 
BO.  He  himself  was  a  friend  of  internal  improvements, 
although  he  had  voted  against  this  bill;  but  he  wasinfavw 
of  encouraging  them  by  distributing  among  the  several 
States  the  surplus  revenue.  The  bill  had  been  reiected, 
because  many  members  friendly  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
nal improvement  thought  the  scheme  wild  and  inexpe- 
dient. He  repeated  that  he  was  willing,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  to  vote  for  the  reconsideratron,  altlioiigh  he 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POLK  was  opposed  to  the  reconmderation.  After 
the  long  discussion  of  the  bill,  and  the  decision  of  it  by  a 
fiill  House,  he  had  thought  the  matter  would  be  allowed  to 
rest,  it  was  said  by  gentlemen  that  the  decision  of  this 
bill  involved  only  the  question  of  expediency,  and  not  the 
constitutional  principle.  He  presumed  that  the  decision 
resulted  from  the  combined  motives  of  inexpediency  and 
unconstituttonalit)',  and  not  from  the  ample  objection  of 
inexpe<Uency.    However  that  might  be,  as  tlie  subject  had 
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boen  solemnly  disposed  of,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  re- 
vired.  If,  however,  the  reconsideration  was  carried,  he 
■hoold  be  in  faror  of  a^in  taking  a  direct  vote  on  the  bill, 
and  not  lavinr  it  on  the  table;  and,  with  that  view,  he 
moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GORHAM  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  mo- 
tion $  which  beinjr  taken. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  P.  prevailed:  yeas,  99;  nays  81 ;  and 
the  call  of  the  members  proceeded  for  some  time,  when 
it  was,  on  motion,  suspended. 

Mr.  CARSON  tlien  rose,  and  said,  he  understood  that 
tliis  motion  was  made  and  had  been  supported  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Pennsylvania,  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  vote  of  yesterday  was  claimed  as  a  vlctoiy  by  the  op- 
ponents of  mternal  improvements.  I,  for -one,  [said  Mr. 
C.]  do  claim  it  as  a  victory.  It  was  a  victory  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  lasting  honor  of  this  House  and  this  nation. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  victory  over  a  monster  which  has  been 
lapping  the  life-blood  of  the  Soutli.  Yesterday,  sir,"  w*- 
harpooned  the  monster,  and  made  his  blood  spout  glo- 
riously. It  appears,  however,  that  his  last  cnnviibive  ago- 
mes  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  some  gt^ntlemen,  and 
they  are  now  willing  to  put  him  into  the  liands  of  political 
doctors,  to  have  aU  his  wounds  healed,  and  his  health, 
strength,  and  venom  fiilly  restored  by  iicxt  session.  Sir, 
I  hope  the  bill  will  not  be  laid  on  the  table.  Should  it  be 
reconndered,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  (for  the  arrangement  is 
already  made,)  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  question  again,  and 
dare  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  the  contest;  then  let  us  see 
who  will  retreat  from  that  gallant  corps  who  faithfully 
united  their  liands,  and  bravely  and  successfully  contended 
for  the  constitution.  If  the  bill  shaU  he  reconsidered,  and 
its  friends  then  lay  it  on  the  table,  we  shall  again  claim  the 
vote  as  a  victory.  When  I  see  men  flying  off  from  our 
ranks  and  deserting  to  the  other  side,  it  does  but  increase 
my  desire  for  the  nglit.  Yes,  sir,  we'  will  trj  it  manfully, 
hilt  to  hilt.  We  have  won  the  victory  once — we  have  got 
tlie  monster  down — ^he  is  struggling  and  ready  to  expire, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  keep  my  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  hope 
to  witness  his  expiring  gasp.. 

Mr.  SPENCEU  said,  if  tlie  member  from  Nortli  Caro- 
lina meant  to  apply  his  remarks  to  him,  he  repelled  them. 
He  had  not  changed  his  opinion  respecting  the  bill;  but 
he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  he  saw  fit.  He  had 
made  the  motion,  not  in  consequence  of  any  change  of 
opinion,  but  from  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  who  requested 
it.  He  himself  entcrtamed  powerful  objections  to  the 
bill,  but  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  the  House 
with  them.  These,  however,  should  not  restrain  !)im  from 


who  were  here  were  brave  enough,  but  they  wanted  some 
bo<ly  to  head  them.  As  to  the  present  motion,  [said  Mr. 
T.]'he  hoped,  if  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  tried  on  the  bill  ag^in,  and  not  have  it  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  remarked  that  he  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  road,  and  had  exerted  himself  to  have  it  car- 
ried tiirough  his  district,  if  the  western  route  should  be 
selected.  He  never  had  believed  that  the  bill  would  paf  s, 
if  at  all,  by  a  great  majority.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
opinion  of  this  Government's  giving  away  power  to  the 
States.  Suppose  the  States  sliould  turn  round,  and  sny, 
you  shall  not  make  the  road.  He  would  vote  to  go  throug-Ii 
any  gentleman's  State  with  a  road  or  a  canal,  that  was  for 
the  good  of  the  Union.  He  did  not  believe  he  should 
ever  give  up  that  doctrine. 

[Some  mutual  explanations  here  took  place  between 
Messrs.  CROCKETT  and  TUCKER,  in  reference  to  pre- 
vious remarks.] 

Mr.  WILUE  had  regretted  to  see  the  House  falling  Into 
a  temper  but  little  calculated  to  advsnce  the  public  busi- 
ness. He  hoped  the  subject  would  be  conadered  cshnh , 
and  decide<l  without  passion.  The  motion,  he  observed, 
was  supported  on  two  grounds:  Fir»t,  that  the  reject' on 
of  the  bill  was  claimed  as  a  victory  by  those  opposed  to  it 
on  principle;  and,  secondly,  as  an  act  of  courtew  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  bill  in  charge.  If  the  recons'dtra- 
tioii  were  asked  merely  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  [said  Mr. 
W.]  he  would  not  refuse  it.  As  to  the  other  ground,  he 
Niid  the  majority  against  the  bill  did  not  consist  altogether 
of  those  affirming  the  priuciplc  that  the  Government  lias 
no  constitutional  right  to  construct  roads;  the  majority 
was  made  up  of  all  parties.  But,  [s;\ld  Mr.  W.]  while  it 
is  conceded  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  is  not  claimed  as 
a  victory  by  those  who  oppose  the  power,  will  not  the  i;e- 
con«deration  be  claimeci  as  a  victory  for  the  party  which 
affirms  the  power?  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  a  reco*i;^i- 
deration  would  be  to  place  the  bill  again  on  the  calendar, 
where  it  may  be  called  up  again,  even  during  the  presi-ut 
session;  but  if  not  at  this,  it  will  be  rcfidy  for  the  nc^t  ses- 
sion, when  a  variety  of  considci  ations  may  have  operatt-il 
on  gentlemen  to  give  it  increased  strength. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  said,  it  was  not  usujd  with  him  to 
con&umc  the  time  of  the  House  in  debate,  nor  should  he 
now  trespass  on  its  patience.  1  ask,  however,  [said  Mr. 
B.]  that  it  bear  with  me  for  a  single  moment,  while  1  offer 
a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give. 
My  vote  stands  recorded  against  this  bill  in  tlip  Journal  uf 
yesterday,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  change  as  likely  to  oc- 


performing  a  customary  act  of  courtesy.     He  regretted  |  ciu-  in  the  condition  of  things,  that  will  change  that  vote- 
that  his  motion  had  given  ride  to  any  Angry  feelings,  but  But,  respectable  portions  of  those  who  sent  me  here,  have 


these  should  not  induce  him  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  MERCER  said,  there  was  one  peculiar  reason 
which  ought  to  prevail  with  the  House  to  reconsider  the 
vote  of  ycstenlay.  A  gentleman,  who  was  very  desirous 
of  proposing  an  amendmentto  the  bill,  had,  in  his  hear- 
ing, been  assured,  that,  if  he  would  not  insist  upon  ofl'er- 
ing  it  then,  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  it 
when  the  bill  came  into  the  House.     The  call  for  the  pre- 


exprcssed  their  wishes  in  favor  of  this  road,  and,  whilst  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  myself,  tliat  I  should  lay  their  wishes  before 
this  House,  as  well  as  my  own  reasons. for  resisting  the 
bill.  I  had  hoped  that  this  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded  me  yesterday,  but  1  was  excluded  by  thedemaml 
of  the  previous  question,  and  the  sense  of  this  body  sim- 
taining  tliat  demand.     In  the  hope  that  1  may  still  be  per- 


vious question  hatl  cut  off  all  opportunity  of  amendment,  [mitted  to  do  so,  I  shall  now  vote  to  recons  der  the  qucs- 
aiid  all  further  debate,  so  tliat  the  bill  had  never  been  sub-  .tlon. 

milted  to  the  test  of  amendment,  which  might  have  put  |  Mr.  ANGEL  said,  as  the  people  of  New  York  felt  so  much 
it  in  such  a  form  as  to  ob^'iate  the  objections  of  some  of'  on  this  subject,  and  had  so  large  a  stake  in  the  question, 
its  opponents,  and  thus  to  have  ensured  its  passage.  jhe  regretted  that  the  motion  for  reconsideration  had  been 

Mr.  TUCKER  said,  he  had  been  here  thirteen  years,  ;inade  by  his  colleague,  who,  by  his  talents  and  chaj-acter, 
but  liad  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  what  he  had  heard  standing  at  the  head  of  the  delegzition,  venerable  for  bin 
on  this  bill,  and  he  prayed  God  he  might  itevcr  see  the  years  and  respected  for  his  wisdom,  gave  weight  to  the 
like  again.  He  would  notice  a  remark  of  a  gentleman  motion.  His  colleagues,  therefore,  thouglit  hard  of  it. 
from  I'enneusee,  that,  if  thev  hatl  had  Tennessee  boys  here  The  object  of  those  who  defiired  tlie  reconsideration  was, 
during  the  war,  they  would  have  siived  the  capitol.  Mr.  by  reviving  the  bill,  and  then  letting  it  lie  on  the  talde  fcr 
"i".  u'Uultted  tliat  if  one  from  Tennessee  had  been  here,  the  remainder  of  the  session,  to  iTiake  it  Nppcar  that  this 
called  **Old  Hickory,"  he  would  have  saved  the  capitol  Congress  was  favoi'able  to  internal  impi-ovements.  He 
withone-half  of  the  militia  which  was  present.  The  militia  spoke  for  the  people  of  NewA'ork,  when  he  said  they 
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looked  At  this  proposed  road  as  an  object  that  was  to  crush 
them  with  taxation^ 

Mr.  MAGEE  replied  that  his  collea^e  was  not  the  sole 
reprcsentmtive  of  New  York,  and  could  not  so  speak 
for  the  whole  State.  I'here  were  more  than  a  million  of 
the  people  of  New  York  in  favor  of  internal  improvements, 
and  his  colleagtie  must  not  assume  the  rig^ht  to  represent 
the  whole  State,  while  she  had  otlier  representatives  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  ANOEL  disclaimed  any  such  assumption.  He 
meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  only  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  tiie  bill,  and  the  supposed  feelings  uf  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SURGES  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech  on  the  mo- 
tion, but  merely  to  deprecate,  not  only  the  feeling  evinc- 
ed, but  the  style  of  the  discussions  on  this  floor.  Was  it 
come  to  this,  that  the  motives  of  gentlemen  were  called  in 
Question,  and  the  balances  of  interest  struck  for  and  against 
themselves,  to  establish  those  motives?  Not  only  this,  but 
an  act  of  Itirh  and  generous  courtesy— 4ui  act  of  comity 
•o  6tt)ng  to  the  dignity  of  the  representative  office;  this 
even  was  arraigned  and  opposed  as  unworthy.  Sorry,  in- 
deed, [said  Mr.  B.]  was  he  to  witness  such  a  course  of 
procedure.  The  motion,  he  proceeded  to  remark,  is  op- 
posed, because  iu  success  will  b^  claimed  as  a  victory  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  mar  the  glory  of  the  victory 
^ijied  by  one  section  of  tlie  counti^  in  its  rejection.  We 
acknowledge,  [said  Mr.  B.]  at  least  in  form,  that  we  are 
conquered (  and  we  merely  ask,  when  at  tlie  point  oftlie 
fword,  a  little  indulgence.  This  will  not  reverse  the  victo- 
r)'.  If  es,  sir;  tlie  victory.  Tlie  rejection  of  a  bill  is  term- 
ed a  victory — as  if  we  who  are  met  here  to  consult  on  tlie 
cottnhon  weal  of  our  common  country,  were  deadly  ene- 
mies; and  all  the  figures  of  ferocious  war  and  bloodslied 
arv  brought  in  to  illustrate  tJie  triumph;  not  th<^  imple- 
ments of  ordinary  buttle,  the  sword  and  the  pistol,  but  the 
harpoon  is  introduced,  as  if  the  measure  which  Iwui  been 
destroyed,  was  a  monster  and  a  curse,  instead  of  an  object 
of  great  public  utility  and  beneficence,  Sir,  this  evinces 
bad  taste  as  well  as  bad  feeling.  And  tlie  triumph  of  the 
South  is  claimed  in  this  dec-sion.  Have  we  lost,  sir,  any 
uf  the  points  of  the  compass  ^  Over  whom  and  what  is  this 
victory  achjcrcd?  Is  it  the  North  or  the  West?  Is  it  come 
to  Uiis,  tliat  we  hear,  on  this  floor,  a  victory  claimed  by 
one  part  of  the  Union  over  others?  Sir,  it  is  not  true. 
The  whole  country  is  interested  in  this  road— tliere  is  no 
paK  wliich  would  not  feel  its  beneficial  effects.  Even 
Rhode  Island,  remote  as  she  will  be  from  it,  will  be  bene- 
fited; for  bv  this  road  the  iron  of  Tennessee  will  be  brouglit 
to  the  markets  of  New  England.  He  hoped  the  motion 
to  reconsider  might  prevail;  that  the  b'dl  might  tlicn  be 
lai<l  on  the  Uble  until  next  session,  and  in  the  mean  time 
be  made  a  popular  question,  and,  if  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple be  in  favor  of  it,  their  namies  might  be  heard,  and  the 
bill  become  a  law. 

Mr.  CARSON  said,  he  wished  to  address  to  the  House 
a  few  words  6f  explanation;  and  in  the  first  place,  he  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Spshcm)  that 
it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  impugn  tiiat  gentleman's 
motives  in  the  slightest  degree. .  He  had  neither  affirmed 
that  the  gentleman  had  altered  his  constitutional  opinions, 
nor  that  his  vote  for  reconsideration  would  be  evidence  of 
his  having  done  so.  He  was  also  perfectly  aware  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  senbments  of  the  gendemaa 
from  Fefm9ylvan»a;but  he  had  heard  it  suggested  tlut  morn- 
ing,  before  the  House  met,  th.at  tliis  moUon  was  a  political 
manceuvrc*,  and  that  the  bill  was  to  be  got  up  and  laid  on 
the  table  again,  for  political  efTect.  He  had,  cei-tainly, 
looked  upon  the  vote  of  ycstertlay  as  a  victory,  and  he  had 
cslled  it  a  victory  of  the  South,  because  it  had  a  bearing 
on  a  question  in  which  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Union  was  not  only  deeply  but  vitally  interested.  He  had 
not  originated  tlie  word  victory — it  had  been  used  by  other 


.gentlemen  before  he  employed  the  term.  He  did  hope 
that  gentlemen  would  have  been  willing  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  South;  yet,  after 
tlie  decided  vote  of  yesterday,  they  wanted  the  question 
reconsidered.  He  repeated  the  decbration,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  it.  He  wished  to  see  whether  they 
could  pass  that  bill  or  not.  As  to  the  figure  he  had  hap- 
pened to  employ,  and  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  had  seen  fit  to  animadvert,  it  was,  perhaps,  useless 
for  him  to  say  to  the  House  that  he  had  been  raised  among 
the  mountains,  that  he  had  never  trodden  academic  hall 
or  collegiate  walks,  nor  had  he  studied  tropes  and  figures 
of  rhetoric.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appro- 
priate if  he  had  spoken  of  laying  tlie  monster  low  with  a 
rifle.  He  was  sorry  that  harpoon  seemed  so  disagreeable 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island;  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  that  gentleman's  literary  acquirements,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  taste  for  tropes  and  figures,  of  which  he  had 
given  that  House  so  many  impressive  proofs,  he  wotild,  if 
he  had  had  the  opportunity,  have  consulted  that  sfentle- 
man,  and  taken  his  advice  before  he  made  his  speech;  bu^, 
as  drcumstances  had  not  rendered  this  practicable,  the 
figure  was  now  past  recall,  and  must  go  for  what  it  was 
wortli. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  thinking  tlie  House  might  meet  in  belter 
temper  to-morrow  for  the  decision  of  t!ie"que8tion,  moved 
an  adjournment;  btit  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  largt; 
majority. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said  that  it  would  liave  given  him 
pleasure  to  have  obliged  the  friends  of  the  bill,  by  voting 
yestei*day  in  its  favor,  and  he  shoidd  have  done  so,  if  he 
had  supposed  tli.it  it  involved  the  more  abstract  principle 
of  the  power  of  tlic  General  Government  to  carry  on  a  ju- 
dicious system  of  internal  improvements,  of  a  national 
character.  But,  af\er  all  the  iiltention  he  had  been  able 
to  give  to  the  stibjoct,  he  had  been  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
sent plan,  as  tmnecessary,  inexpedient,  and  extravagant. 

Mr.  E.  sa-d  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  national  improve- 
ments, if  they  were  of  a  judicious  character.  But  he  would 
ask,  what  single  coi»sidcralion  hwd  been  brought  forward  to- 
day, to  induce  the  House,  u;Vr  all  the  discussion  which 
Iiad  led  to  the  vote  of  yesterday,  to  revise  its  decision?  He 
had  been  sorry  to  hear  from  the  very  hoiwrable  gentleman 
of  Virginia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAnaoun]  words  which  seemed  to 
show  that  th.it  gentleman  harboreil  a  feeling  he  must  re- 
gret ;  and  he  was  yet  more  sorry  to  hear  the  strain  of  re- 
mark which  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [  Mr.  C  a aso x.]  What  was  the  reason  which 
had  been  adduced  in  favor  of  rcconsldtnition?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  B re « a k ax]  had  declared 
that  he  should  vole  for  it,  because  the  decision  of  yester- 
day was  claimed  as  a  tnumph.  Let  gentlemen  claim  what 
they  pleased,  so  long  as  the  nation  and  the  House  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  gei^eral  principle  of  internal 
improvement  was  not  involved,  or  compromittcd  by  the 
bill.  He  WiLs  sorry  any  gentleman  should  have  claimed  a 
victory  on  the  alislract  pi-inciple.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  decision  warranted  any  such  cla'njs.  Was  any  new  view 
of  the  subject  now  presented  to  him,  which  ought  to  induce 
him  to  reconsider  a  vote  givoi  yesterday,  after  much  re- 
flection, and  under  a  solemn  s^-nse  of  duty?  He  had  then 
voted  acconl'.ng  to  Uw  lights  before  him;  and,  having  re- 
ceived no  new  I'.ght,  he  could  not  change  his  vote. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  rose,  and  said,  he  trusted  the 
House  wouUl  bear  with  him  for  a  few  moments.  1  should 
not  have  risen,  [said  Mr.  B.]  but  for  two  or  three  allusions 
which  have  tliis  morning  been  made,  or  which  I  understood 
to  have  been  directed,  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  me  at 
the  close  of  the  debate  yesterday.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  information  which  I  received 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  act  of  the  House, 
and  which  has  been  farther  confirmed  to  me  by  several 
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^ntlemen  this  morning:,  in  relation  to  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  tlmt  remark.  Sir,  I  have  been  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  a  member  of  this  House,  and  I  think  I  may  ap- 
peal to  all  who  have  served  with  me  to  say  iivhether  I  have 
not  consulted  the  decorum  of  debate  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  any  gentleman  who  ever  had  a  seat  on  this  floor.  Du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  in  which  I 
myself  took  a  part,  and  in  which  1  felt  tlie  deepest  and 
strongest  interest,  I  believe  4iot  one  solitary  word  escaped 
me,  at  which  criticism  itself  could  take  exception,  as  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  House.  I  have  ever  pursued  one  uni- 
form course  on  this  floor.  When  the  final  question  was 
about  to  be  taken  on  this  bill,  without  any  knowledge  wliat- 
ever  on  which  side  of  the  question  there  miglit  be  most 
gentlemen  absent,  I  presented  a  motion  for  a  call  of  the 
House,  in  order  tliat  the  question  might  be  fully  and  fairly 
taken;  and  when  the  decision  was  announced,  I  felt,  I  con- 
fess, highly  gratified.  I  had  scarcely  ever  in  my  life  raa'Jc 
a  motion  to  adjotirn,  but  it  was  then  past  three  o'clock;  and 
after  the  intense  feeling  and  strong  excitement  which  had 
prevailed,  the  House  was  left  in  a  state  of  apathy  which, 
m  my  judgment,  unfitted  it  to  commence  upon  another 
g^reat  subject  which  then  came  up;  and,  observing  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  glory  for  one  day,  1  moved  an 
adjournment.  I  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
imputation  that  would  be  attached  to  the  remark.  Nor 
could  I  so  much  as  conceive  that  a  mere  incidental  obser- 
vation, made  without  a  moment's  tliought,  and  in  a  good 
humored  manner,  would  be  urged  now  as  a  reason  for  re- 
ccisideringa  grrcat  national  question,  whicl>  had  been  grave- 
ly decided  after  mature  debate.  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  alluded  to  me,  when  stating  the 
reason  which  induced  liim  to  second  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. (  I  now  perceive  from  the  motion  of  his  head,  that 
he  did  not.) 

Sir,  when  this  House  is  called  upon  to  reconsider  a  vote 
which  bus  passed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reconsidera- 
tion is  for  some  purpose;  that  it  is  to  effect  some  object. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  reconsidera- 
tion now  asked  for?  It  seems  to  be  avowed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  bill  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  at  this  session,  but  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  Why,  then,  reconsider  it?  I  can 
well  unaerstand  a  motive  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  They  will,  by  this  course,  instead  of  a 
rejected  measure,  have  it  still  open  as  an  undecided  ques- 
tion. But  as  to  those  gentlemen  who  voted  against  it,  and 
who  tell  us  that  tliey  shall  again  vote  against  it,  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  perceive  why  they  should  go  for  a  reconsideration. 
It  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  reason,  that  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  claimed  a  victory.  As  far  as  that  is  referred 
to  the  remark  used  by  me,  I  agfain  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  manifesting  any  thing  like  offensive  exultation, 
or  saying  any  thing  intended  to  be  insulting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  minority;  nor  could  such  an  imputation  have 
grown  out  of  the  remark  which  I  made,  either  from  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  it,  had  not  the  feelings  of  tlie 
House  been  too  highly  excited  to  allow  it  to  judge  with 
coolness  on  any  thing  that  passed.  1  think  that  gentlemen, 
on  reflection,  will  feelthe  justice  of  this  remark. 

Mr.  MERCER,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  understood  that  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
motion  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  had  not  been  support- 
ed by  a  single  argument;  and  though  Mr.  M.  confessed  him- 
self to  be  the  last  person  in  the  House  who  ought  to  ex- 
cept to  such  a  statement,  because  it  was  possible  that  the 
gentleman  had  considered  what  he  had  said  as  no  argu- 
ment at  all,  yet  he  must  be  pardoned  for  in»sting  that  an 
argument,  ami  one  wliich  he  considered  as  convincing,  had 
been  urged.  •  He  would  like  to  k now  why  the  bill  had  been 
committed  to  a  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole;  was  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment?  Yet,  when  eeutlemen  were 
prepared  with  amendments  to  offer,  it  had  been  whisper- 
cdto  there  by  others  in  their  neighborhood,  *' postpone 


your  amendment,  and  you  can  offer  ttin  the  House."  Th» 
previoiis  question,  ip  the  mean  while,  had  been  called,  by 
which  all  amendment  was  precluded.  He  would  ask, 
therefore,  as  it  respected  this  bill,  how  had  the  ends  of  le- 
gislation been  attamed?  Did  any  one,  for  example,  be- 
heve  that  tlie  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  SaiF- 
pvrd]  would  have  voted  for  Ihe  bill,  if  his  amendment  had 
prevailed?  and  might  not  the  same  be  true  of  others?  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  the  opponents  of  a  bill  to  destroy  any 
measure  whatever,  by  refusing  those  amendments  w^hich 
would  make  it  acceptable.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was 
not  settled  by  the  vote.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
had  ssud  that  his  objection  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
consent  of  the  States  was  required.  Others  were  opposed 
to  the  bill,  because  it  recommended  the  western  instead  of 
the  eastern  route.  The  bill  might  have  been  amended  so 
as  to  leave  the  route  open;  and  thus  that  objection  would 
have  been  removed.  If  tlie  bill  should  be  taken  up,  and 
laid  on  the  table,  it  would  remain  open  to  amendment  at 
the  next  session,  and  all  that  had  been  done  would  not  be 
lost.  If  this  was  not  an  arg^ument  for  reconsideration,  he 
did  not  know  what  argument  meant. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD  explained  the  reason  for  the 
vote  he  should  give.  If  the  amendment  which  he  offered 
had  been  adopted,  he  would  have  voted  for  the  bill;  but 
lie  was  not  inclined,  for  the  remote  contingency  of  obtain- 
ing his  amendment,  to  vote  for  tlie  reconsideration. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  would  detain  the  House  but  one 
moment,  while  he  replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
That  gentleman  had  said  that  Mr.  E.  had  not  duly  weighed 
his  arguments.  He  coidd  assure  that  gentleman  that  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  attention,  for  he  always  heard 
him  with  great  delight;  but  the  honorable  gentleman  would 
pardon  him  for  considering  the  argument  not  entitled  to  so 
much  weight  as  he  seemed  to  suppose.  When  he  said 
that  no  arguments  had  been  advanced,  he  meant  tl)at  none 
had  been  adduced,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  likely  to 
have  weight  with  the  House.  The  gentleman  said  there 
were  amendments  to  the  bill,  which  miglit  render  it  more 
acceptable.  He  put  it  to  the  gentleman  to  say  whether, 
if  the  vote  to  reconsider  should  prevail,  it  was  intended 
that  amendments  should  be  offered.  If  the  Hpuae  had 
agreed  to  the  previous  question,  it  was  an  indication  tluit 
they  wished  for  no  further  liglit.  He  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  If  the  House,  after  argument,  had 
finally  disposed  of  the  question,  ought  it  to  be  urged  that  the 
same  question  should  be  re-examined  ?  He  understood  the 
House  as  having  made  up  its  mind;  and  as  for  the  claim  of 
victory,  it  moved  him  not  a  whit.  If  such  a  claim,  on  such 
a  vote,  gave  gt^ntlemen  any  pleasure,  they  were  entirely 
welcome  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  STERICERE  was  willing  to  grant  tlie  reconudera- 
tion  if  the  bill  was  not  to  be  taken  up  again  during  the  ses- 
sion; but,  from  what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Mebcsr]  there  seemed  to  be  an  intention 
to  go  into  its  consideration  ag^in  this  session.  If  so,  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  MERCER  certainly  believed  that  if  the  bill  had 
taken  a  certain  shape,  it  wotikl  have  passed;  but«  as  the 
bill  would  be  taken  up  next  scssioil,  whereit  is  lefl  at  this, 
it  woidd  be  sufficient  now  to  reconsider,  and  lay  it  on  the 
table.  It  was  now  too  late  to  introduce  the  amendments 
which  thebili  required,  and  he  should  be  in  favor  of  letting* 
it  lie,  and  at  the  next  session  modifying  it  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  President  the  selection  of  the  route  from  Buffalo  to 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  concurred  in  tlie  purpose  of  merely 
restoring  the  bill  to  the  calendar,  and  letting  it  lie  orer 
until  the  next  session.  AH  he  desired  at  present  was  thisf 
he  had  no  intention  of  pressing  its  consideration  again 
during  thb  session. 

The  question  waa  then  taken  on  the  motion  for  recon- 
■deratioD,  and  carried  t  yeas,  99— nays,  91. 
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Mr.  PEARCEthen  rose,  and  said,  tbat,  as  something- had 
been  done  **  for  glory,"  though  not  as  much  as  he  could 
desire,  he  moved  that  the  House  now  adjourn)  but,  at  the 
request  of  several  gentlemen  round,  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  vote  of  reconsideration  having  placed  the  bill  again 
at  its  third  reading^  to  cut  off  any  other  motion, 

Mr.  HUBBARD  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  moved  to  adjourn. 

ilr.  LECOMPTE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
idjonmment;  which  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived: 
yeas,  45 — nays,  134. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  not  seconded, 
the  jeas  being  82,  the  nays  93. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  then  having  obtained  the  floor, 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  which  motion  prevailed: 
yeas,  94 — nays,  88;  and  then  (at  six  o'clock)  the  House 
adjourned, 

Friday,  April  16,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  -the  resolution 
proponng  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  a 
reduction  of  tlie  number  of  officers. 

Mr.  TUCKER,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  number  of 
remarks  adverse  to  the  West  Point  Academy,  disapprov- 
ing of  its  administration,  tlie  mode  of  appointing  cadet&, 
&c. ;  to  illustrate  which,  he  referred  to  Uie  document  lately 
reported  from  the  department  on  the  subject  of  the  aca- 
demy;  wbieli  document  lie  had  not  g^t  through  reviewing, 
when  the  hour  expired. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

MoNDAT,  April  19,  1830. 
DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  SMYTH. 

The  Journal  of  Friday  having  been  read, 

Mr.  McCOY,  of  Virginia,  rose,  and  announced  to  the 
House  the  decease,  on  Saturday  last,  of  his  colleague,  FMr. 
Alexasdbr  Smtth.]  Mr.  McC.  said,  tlie  character  of  the 
deceased  was  too  well  known  to  need  any  eulogy  from  him, 
and  he  would  content  himself  with  offering  the  follow'mg 
resolution : 

Resohed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  order 
for  superintending  the  funeral  of  Alsxanssb  Smyth,  de- 
ceased, late  a  member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
McCOY,  ROANE,  CLAIBORNE,  ALEXANDER,  TA- 
LIAFERRO,  GORDON,  and  CRAIG  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCOY,  it  was  also 

Resohed,  unanimou»ly^  That  the  members  of  this  House 
will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alkxaicder 
SxTTH,  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  session. 

Raohfed,  unanimously ^  That  tiie  members  of  this  House 
will  attend  thefVineral  of  the  late  Alexaxdkr  Smtth,  this 
day  at  twelve  o'clock. 

TrKSDAT,  April  20,  1830. 
TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
tea  and  coffee,  witii  the  amendment  reported  thereto  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  respecting  tea  was  concuiTed  in. 

The  amendment  fixing  the  duty  on  coffee  at  two  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound  after  the  31st  December,  1831,  com- 
ingstjp, 

Mr.  SEMMES,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  by  striking  out  two  and  a  half  cents,  and 
inserting  one  cent  as  the  duty.  This  duty  [said  Mr.  S.] 
Was  not  necessary  for  revenue,  as,  under  any  modification 
of  the  t.iriff  that  was  likely  to  take  place,  the  revenue 


would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  as  fast  as 
it  became  due^  and  as  the  article  did  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  any  domestic  product,  the  duty  was  not  necessary 
for  protection.  Further,  the  article  was  no  longer  one  of 
luxury,  but  had  become  one  of  general  and  necessary  use, 
and  he  for  these  reasons  hoped  tne  duty  would  be  reduced 
to  one  cent,  at  the  time  proposed,  and  idtimately  abolished 
altogether. 

Mr.  SURGES  suggested  the  propriety  of  fixing  the 
duty  at  two  cents.  This  would  be  a  very  heavy  reduction, 
and  he  thought  would  be  sufRcient  for  the  present. 

Mr.  SEMMES  said  he  would  vary  his  motion,  so  as  to 
strike  out  the  two  and  a  half  cents,  and  leave  the  blank 
to  be  filled  with  two  or  one,  as  the  House  might  decide. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  advocated  the  policy  of  gradual,  not 
great  and  sudden  reductions  of  duties.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported  in 
favor  of  two  and  a  half  cents,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  one-half  the  present  doty.  This  alone  would  proba- 
bly take  off  a  million  of  revenue,  and,  with  the  reduction 
on  tea,  would  amount  to  a  diminution  of  two  millions  of 
revenue.  The  best  and  safest  policy,  he  argued,  was  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties.  He  feared  the  amendment, 
if  pressed,  would  embarrass,  perhaps  defeat,  the  bill;  and 
the  agitation  of  the  question  so  long  before  its  passagpe 
had  already  ruined  many  merchants. 

Mr.  SEMMES  had  abstained  fVom  going.fully  into  the 
merits  of  the  question,  when  he  offered  his  amendment, 
supposing  that  every  one  was  ready  to  vote  on  the  subject. 
As  jt  was  opposed,  however,  he  would  offer  a  few  rea- 
sons, more  at  large,  in  favor  of  his  amendment.  He  did 
so,  and  avowed  that  he  had  himself  been  in  favor  of  a 
total  abolition  of  the  duty,  for  the  reasons  briefly  stated 
above;  but  had  yielded  to  the  sug^stions  of  some  mem- 
bers who  were  practical  merchants^  and  who  thought  the 
total  removal  of  the  duty  might  afford  opportunity  for 
frauds,  &c.,  and  he  liad  accordingly  agreed  to  keep  on  a 
duty  of  one  cent.  He  was  in  fkvor  of  repealing  the  duty 
on  all  articles  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic productions, 

The  question  on  striking  out  two  and  a  half  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative :  yeas,  70 — nays,  81.    ^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  of  New  York,  th/;n  moved  to  strike  out 
the  half  cent,  so  as  to  leave  the  duty  two  cents. 

This  motion  prevailed :  yeas,  96. 

Mr.  SEMMES  then  moved  to  insei-t  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  duty  to  one  cent  at  tiie  expiration  of  a  year 
after  tiie  dxxiy  of  two  cents  should  go  into  operation;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  were 
ordered;  and 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote ; 
yeas,  108 — nays,  70. 

Mr.  REED,of  Massachusetts,  next  moved  to  insertaclause 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  cocoa  to  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
present  duty  is  two  cents;  and  [said  Mr.  R.]  there  were  last 
year  imported  five  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds.  The  common  prioe  is  only  five  cents  a 
pound,  so  that  the  duty  was  n  high  one  in  proportion,  and 
the  article  entered  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
poorer  classes.  He  would  not  argue  the  question,  but 
hoped  the  amendment  would  prevkil. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgpa,  was  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, for  one  reason  in  particular;  that  as  we  import  cocoa 
principally  from  the  South  American  States,  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  tend  to  increase  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  those  countries. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

SALT. 

Mr.  CONNER,  of  North  Carolina,  now  renewed  tlic 
I  motion  which  he  had  made  in  Comipittce  of  the  Whole, 
I  modified  agreeably  to  tlie  proposition  then  alao  made  by 
his  colleague  [Mr.  RARni^TGKB]  to  reduce  the  duty  on  im- 
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potted  salt,  first  to  fifteen  cents,  and  at  a  stipulated  pe- 
riod thereafter  to  ten  cents  a  bushel;  and  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  (question. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  spoke  at  considerable  length,  aiul 
with  earnestness,  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORHAM  was  opposed  to  trying  this  oilen  debat- 
ed and  long  contested  question  of  a  c&minution  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt  duty  on  this  bill,  which  was  of  great  im- 
portance, bad  been  reported  unanimously,  and  received 
the  ^neral  assent  of  tlie  House,  and  might  be  defeated 
if  this  amendment  prevailed,  or  Was  again  debated  at  large. 
Hj;,  tlierefore,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question;  but  witlidrcw  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McDUFFlE,  who  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  salt 
duty  as  one  of  the  most  odious  and  oppressive  features  of 
the  syjitem  by  which  the  South  was  burdened;  but,  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  not  only  embarrass  the 
bill,  but  possibly  defeat  it  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  mo- 
tion woiUd  be  withdrawn,  and  not  force  a  resort  to  tike 
previous  question,  especially  as  thei*e  was  a  bill  to  come 
up  (which  he  named)  on  which  the  motion  would  be  con- 
sistent and  proper. 

Mr.  CONNER  denied  that  the  motion  would  embarrass 
or  defeat  the  bill,  because,  if  there  was  a  majority  for  the 
amendment,  the  same  majority  would  pass  tlie  bill.  He, 
therefore,  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  he  stated,  but 
could  not  be  distinctly  heard,  insisted  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  men  moved  tl\e  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded  by  a  maiority  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
(previous  question;  which  were  taken,  and  the  main  ques- 
tion was  ordered:  yeas,  107 — nays,  7S, 

The  main  question  was  accordingly  put,  (on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,)  and  carried,  ai^d  the  bill  ordered  to 
a  third  reading. 


^      ORGANIZAnON  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers. 

.  Air.  TUCKER  concluded  his  reuuu-ks.  He  began  by 
saying  he  should  not  have  troubled  the  House  at  this  time, 
but  for  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Tatlok]  and  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  DssHA.l 

Mr.  T.  said,  if  he  understood  the  gendemau  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Tatlor]  correctly,   (and  he  believed  he  did. 


gentleman  seemed  to  believe.  Mr.  T.  said,  he  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  aay  whether  lie  did  or 
did  not  believe  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  cadets 
who  had  been  admitted  into  this  institution  were  sons  or 
near  relations  of  tlie  characters  embraced  in  tlie  resolution 
which  called  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  this  report;  and 
if  not  one -third,  then  to  say  what  proportion  he  docs  be- 
lieve. 

[Here  Mr.  TAYLOR  spoke  in  explanation.] 
Mr.  T.  resumed  his  remarks,  and  said,  if  he  had  not  un- 
dei*8tood  the  gentleman  at  first,  in  cy&ry  particular,  the 
grentleman's  statement  now  is  about  the  same  in  substance 
as  he  first  understood  it.  But  [said  he]  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  longer 
than  he  [Mr.  T.]  bad^  and  he  lived  in  the  State  where  this 
institution  is  located,  and  ought  to  know  more  about  H 
than  he  [Mr.  T.]  possibly  could.  Yet,  he  was  bound  to 
believe  that  the  gentleman  was  grossly  mistaken.  Mr.  T. 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  made  some  inquiiy  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  and,  so  far  as  his  inquiry  extended,  it 
was  demonstrable  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his  views 
of  it.  But  [said  he]  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TATLon]  said,  this  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  settle;  that 
it  is  a  subject  for  the  people  to  settle;  that  they  are 
tlie  proper  judges;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  wrong 
in  it,  they  will  correct  it.  Mr.  T.  said  that  he  did  moat 
heartily  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
the  people  arc  the  proper  judges,  and  that  tliey  are  much 
safer  and  better  judges  of  this  matter  than  a  few  poUti* 
cians  who  are  individually  interested  in  it;  and  what  Mr. 
T.  wanted,  and  what  he  believed  every  other  gentleman 
opposed  to  this  institution  upon  its  present  principle,  aiid 
also  opposed  to  the  having  more  omcera  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government  than  is  really  necessary,  want  to  be  done,  is, 
for  the  whole  matter  connected  with  this  institution  to  be 
published,  and  for  every  tiling  in  relation  to  it  fairly  and 
plainly  presented  to  the  people  in  its  true  colors,  and  for 
them  to  judge  of  it,  and  aecide  upon  its  propriety  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  on  the  people  [Mr.  T.  observed]  tJmt  he  de- 
pended for  the  correction  of  all  such  abusesashe  believes 
tliis  to  be.  Mr.  T.  said,  in  contmuance,  that  although  tlie 
report  fell  hr  short  of  giving  a  full  and  plain  account  of 
til  is  matter,  yet,  in  his  judgment,  it  contained  information 
enough  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  that  this 
poHcy  was  unjust  and  dangerous  in  a  republican  Govern- 
ment; at  least,  the  gpentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Desha] 
said  that  tlie  cadets  were  educated  at  the  public  expense; 
and  what  Mr.  T.  wished  to  add,  was,  that  they  are  not 
only  educated  at  tlic  public  expense,  but  that  they  are  also 


but,  if  lie  had  not,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  would  correct  pud  sixteen  dollars  a  month  and  two  rations  a  day,  for  ob- 
him,)  that  gftiitleman  said  that  the  report  of  the  Secre- { taining  their  education,  making  tliree  hundred  and  thirty- 
tary  of  War  was  a  valuable  document,  in  as  much  as  it .  eight  dollars  a  year  that  each  cadet  I'eceives  from  the  Go- 
proves,  conclusively,  that  out  of  two  thousand  some  odd  vei-nment,  in  addition  to  their  being  educated  at  the  pub- 
hundreds  of  cadets,'  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  West}  lie  expense.  Some  gentlemen  [said  he]  try  to  do  away 
Point  Academy,  there  were  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  this  fact,  by  saying  that  this  money  goes  to  pay  for  their 
were  sons  of  members  of  Congress;  and  it  proved,  also,  \  boai*d^  clottiing,  and  the  hke;  but  they  cannot  change  tlie 
that  the  reports  against  that  institution  were  groundless. '.  fact,  for  they  do  get  the  money,  [said  he]  or  the  same 
Mr.  T.  said,  if  this  document  proves  such  to  be  the  fact,  thing,  as  if  it  were  paid  to  them  in  their  own  hands,  and. 
it  proves  that  which  is  false.  He  did  not  charge  ilie  3e-  \  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  might  tliink  proper,  in  as  much 
cretary  of  War  witli  stating  any  thing  that  he  krtew  to  be'  as  this  money  goes  to  pay  for  those  things  wliich  tlie  ca- 
false;  far  from  it;  he  believed  that  the  Secretary  had  given  dets  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  out  of  their  own 
all  the  information  in  relation  to  the  subject  tliat  he  could  <  pockets,  and  wliich,  in  his  judgment,  they  ought  to  do. 
get;  but  he  was  of  opinion  this  document  proves  that  some!  Mr.  T.  said,  when  this  institution  was  first  estabhshed,  tlic 
of  the  ofllcers  of  the  institution  had  not  done  their  duty:!  whole  number  of  cadets  and  ofBcers,  all  together,  never 
that  is  to  say,  tliey  had  not  given  the  Secretary  of  War  as  was  to  exceed  twenty  at  any  one  time,  and  the  cadets  were 
much  information  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  they  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences  which  appertain  to  the  du- 
to  have  done,  or  should  have  been  able  to  do,  at  least,  t  ties  of  engineer,  and  not  of!icei*s  to  command  our  armies. 
But  [said  he]  there  are  some  important  facts  contained  inj  And  what  is  it  now  come  to?  [said  he.]  The  principle  is 
tliis  report,  which,  in  his  judgment,  made  the  document  changed;  they  are  not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  or  en- 
of  great  value.  So,  whilst  the  gentleman  from  New  York '  gineers,  but  they  are  also  to  command  our  armies;  and  he 
[Mr.  TatiorJ  believed  this  document  valuable,  to  answer-  believed  that  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  cadets  wUo 
the  purpose  he  seems  to  imagine,  he  [Mr.  Tcckkh]  be-!li««l  been  admitted  into  this  institution,  so  soon  as  thev 
lieved  it  to  be  valuable,  to  prove  the  reverse  of  what  that  j  acquired  sufficient  education  to  answer  their  purposei*. 
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kft  it,  and  enf;ag«d  in  tuch  profesrion  as  would  best  pro- 
mote their  pnvate  interest;  either  the  practice  of  law,  or 
the  practice  of  mecHcine,  or  some  other  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions which  they  believed  would  best  promote  their  own 
interest.  Those  youngs  gentlemen  might  acquire  all  the 
education  necessary  for  them  to  have,  in  their  own  States, 
and  at  their  own  expense,  and  for  which  the  Government 
now  pays,  besides  paying  them  for  getting  it^  There  is 
another  objection  that  he  [Hr.  T.]  had  to  Sus  institution, 
and  that  is,  [said  be]  those  young  gentlemen  are  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  rather  bjr  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  the  controlhng  power  over  it, 
and  who  can  have  but  little  or  no  opportunity  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  iJie  applicants, 
only  from  such  information  as  they  can  get  from  othtfr 
sources,  and  which,  he  believed,  was  generally  received 
from  members  of  Congress;  and,  as  to  their  choice,  [said 
he]  human  nature  teaches  us  whom  they  will  select.  Mr. 
T.  believed  this  principle  to  be  anti-republican. 

[Here  he  took  up  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  quoted  from  it  the  number  of  cadets  that  had  been 
admitted  into  the  institution,  and  the  number  who  had 
withdrawn  or  were  dismissed  from  it,  in  each  year,  from 
its  first  establishment.] 

He  then  resumed,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
aid,  that  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tatlor]  had  no  cause  of  complaint  about  the  number 
of  cadets  received  into  the  acaaemy  from  his  State;  he 
discovered,  6n  examinin|^  tins  report,  that  there  were  as 
Boany  as  forty  admitted  m  one  year  from  that  State,  and 
he  believed,  by  ezamtning  this  document  throughout,  that 
it  would  be  fotmd  that  New  York  had  her  full  proportion 
at  least.  [Mr.  TAYLOR  here  explained.  ]  Mr.  TUCKER 
liid,  he  thanked  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  cor- 
rect hina  whenever  he  found  hhn  wrong  in  his  statements, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  misrepresent  any  gentleman  at  any 
time.  But  [said  he]  the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
now  makes,  does  not  aifeot  the  view  that  he  had  of  tliis 
matter.  His  principal  object  in  examining  this  report,  at 
this  time,  was  to  show  the  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
who  were  educated  at  this  institution,  and  who  are  paid 
by  the  Government  to  get  their  education,  and  who  have 
left  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  engaged  in  such  professional 
pursuits  as  they  believed  would  promote  their  private 
ffiterests. 

But  [said  Mr.  T.]  I  have  another  serious  objection  to 
this  institydon,  on  its  present  plan,  at  least  I  am  oppos- 
ed to  having  a  privilegped  order  of  men  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  man  [said  he]  that,  under  the  present  system, 
\a  to  be  appointed  in  our  armies,  but  those  who  are  edu- 
cated at  the  Militarjr  Academy.  They  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  command,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons. 
There  are  [said  he]  thousands  of  other  men  equally  meri- 
torious, equally  as  well  qualified  to  command,  as  those 
yoimg  gentlemen  who  are  educated  at  that  institution. 
Mr.  T.  said  that  all  the  education  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cesiary  to  qualify  men  to  command  in  time  of  the  greatest 
peril  and  danger,  can  be  attained  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  get  it  in  their  own  States,  and  at  their  own  expense;  and 
in  that  way,  [said  Mr.  T.]  we  should  have  the  most  effi- 
cient and  best  officers.  He  said,  all  the  education  that 
young  gentlemen  can  get  at  the  Military  Academy,  more 
than  is  to  be  acquired  by  them  elsewhere,  at  their  own 
expense,  will, never  give  them  additional  brave^  or 
stronger  nerve.  Mr.  T.  sud,  it  is  sound  judgment,  strong 
nerve,  and  inflexible  coura^,  that  constitute  the  essential 
qualifications  for  commanding  officers.  If  we  will  only 
reflect  on  the  history  of  our  own  country,  [said  Mr.  T.J  he 
thought  no  man  could  say,  but  what  the  most  glorious 
victories  that  ever  have  been  achieved  in  our  country,  and, 
he  believed,  in  any  country,  had  been  gained  under  the 
command  of  officers  who  never  had  any  military  educa- 
tion. In  our  revolutionary  straggle,  when  we  were  fight. 
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ing  for  liberty,  under  all  the  embarrassments  and  disad- 
vantages that  a  nation  could  be  placed  m,  our  liberty  was 
gained,  all  the  glorious  victories  were  achieved,  under 
Uie  command  ^  officers  w1k>  never  had  any  military 
education  whatsoever;  that  he  had  heard  qf  our  officers 
and  soldiers  fighting  bravely  and  conquering  noblv;  and. 
will  not  the  history  of  our  iMt  war  show  condhiaivefy  that 
all  the  moat  glorious  victories  were  achiered  under  the 
command  of  officers  who^  likewise,  never  had  any  mifita- 
17  education?  We  had  one  officer  in  command,  he  be- 
lieved, through  the  whole  of  the  war,  hich  fai  command ; 
and  great  confidence  and  reliance  were  placed  on  him,  on 
account  of  his  military  qualifications,  which  he  had  acquired 
at  the  Military  Academy  in  France.  And  what  did  he  do  ^ 
What  victory  was  nined  under  his  command?  Not  one 
[said  he]  that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  nor  had  he  ever  heard 
that  that  officer  was  in  one  single  engagement  during  the 
whole  war.  The  officer  he  alluded  t^  was  General  Izard. 
Mr.  T.  said,  now  comparethe  services  of  this  officer  witii 
the  services  of  the  officer  who  commanded  at  New  Or- 
leans and  elsewhere.  He  said,  the  commanding  officer  at 
New  Orleans  never  had  had  a  military'  education,  and  a  more 
glorious  victory  never  had  been  achieved  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  than  that  of  New  Orleans.  There  never  had 
been  more  skill  and  bravery  manifested  by  any  officers 
and  soldiers,  than  there  was  by  the  commanding  officer, 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  at  New 
Orieans;  and  where  will  you  find  an  officer  in  our  tamf,  or 
any  other,  who  has  had  a  nulitary  education,  and  who  has 
exhibited  greater  skill  and  bravery,  than  General  Brown, 
and  his  officers  and  soldiers  >  He  believed  that  there  was 
not  one  officer  nnder  the  command  of  General  Brown, 
who  had  had  a  military  education;  if  there  were,  he  had 
never  heard  of  it;  and  as  for  that  officer  himself,  [said 
Mr.  T.]  he  had  been  infoimed  he  had  never  received  any 
militaiy  education,  and  but  a  very  limited  education  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  T.  said,  in  addition  to  all  other  objections  that  he 
had  stated  against  the  principles  of  this  institution,  he  had 
another,  not  less  objectionable  than  those  that  he  had  be- 
fore mentioned;  andfthatis,  [said  he]  it  is  the  main  prop 
to  this  deceptive  nanie  called  the  American  system,  f  noeed, 
[said  he]  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  itself:  it  is  a  delightful 
name,  it  is  true;  and,  so  far  as  the  name  6aii  have  anv  influ- 
ence, it  is  well  calcuhted  to  delude  the  people,  and  blind 
their  understanding;  and  he  supposed  that  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  leaders  of  this  unconstitutional  and  oppres- 
sive poliey  (as  he  believed  it  to  be^  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  American  system.  Mr.  T.  said,  if  gentlemen  are 
disposed  to  keep  up  this  institution,  so  as  to  have  a  cer- 
tain class  of  young  g^ntiemen  educated,  and  abo  paid  for 
getdng  their  education,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
and  then  return  home,  and  engage  in  such  professions  as 
they  bel'ieve  will  best  promote  their  private  interests;  and,'  . 
also,  a  further  privilej^d  order  of  men  in  our  country, 
to  command  our  armies  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  with 
nearly  an  army  of  cadets,  as  officers  in  the  pay  of  Go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace;  and,  also,  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, sufficient  to  survey  all  the  paths,  roads,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  branches  in  the  United  States,  as  a  means  to 
deceive  the  people,  to  blind  their  understan^ng,  and  in  this 
way  get  them  to  embrace  this  deceptive  American  systeni» 
with  the  vain  and  delusive  idea  that  they  are  not  only  to 
have  the  public  money  distributed  among  them,  but  that 
all  their  watercourses  are  to  be  made  navigable,  their 
paths  and  highways  made  smooth  and  firm;  that  all  their 
produce  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  and  every  other  facility 
afforded  them  that  vain  hope  can  imagine;  and  all  ihis 
they  can  call  national,  because  they  say  it  will'  fiucifitate 
tiie  transmission  of  the  mail,  or  the  transportation  cf  our 
armies  and  munitions  of  war,  or  regulate  commerce  and 
the.like;  so  that  every  thinr  [said  Mr«  T.I  that  can  be  called 
by  the  nam^  national,  is  then  to  be  nattonal— all  is  to  foe 
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constitutional;  tbe  wiH  of  a  majority  of  Congress  is  to  be 
the  Uw  of  the  land,  wtthotft  bounds  or  luniution.  He 
iaid»  thsit  the  engineers  had  made  two  or  three  surveys 
throo^  South  Carolina,  on  different  routes^  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  national  ro&d  to  New  Orleans;  and 
he  had  been  credibly  informed^that  they  held  out  the  idea 
to  the  people  on  each  routed  that /that  was  either  the 
nearest  or  the  best  route,  or  some  otlier  remarks,  so  as  to 
induce  the  people  to  believe  that  there  was  some  prospect, 
at  least,  that  the  rosd  might  be  made  on  that  route;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  II  luid  been  the  case  wherever 
surveys  had  been  made,  and  would  stitt  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  T.  aud,  that  when  he  left  this  place 
next  session,  at  furthest,  it  would  be  nevermore  to  return: 
he  should  then  qillt  public  business,^  and  retire  to  private 
life:  than  Congress  would  not  be  troubled  with  any  re- 
marks or  vote  of  lus  afler  tliat  period,  at  furthest;' but, 
[said  MTy  T.]  when  I  do  verily  beheT^firom  my  soul,  if 
this  policy  is  not  abandoned,  but  persisted  in,  that  it  will 
shortly  end  in  tbe  destruction  of  the  liberty,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  that  he  could  not,  and 
woiild  not,,  forbear  to  deolare  it  as  his  most  solemn  opinion. 

[Here  tlie  debate  closed  for  tliia  day.] 

Wedkesv^X»  ^raii  21,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  rcsohition 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  embracing  a  reduction  of  tlie  number 
of  officers;  when 

Mr.  DRAYTON  spok«  iit  contintiation  of  his  remarks 
of  yesterday.  His  main  object  was  to  sliow  that  disctpi'med 
troops  are  greatly  superior  to  undisciplined  soldiers.  He 
oontmued  until  tl)e  expiration  of  the  hour. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  MAartv  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  PEl^lS  moved  tlrnt  tbe  committee  take  up  the 
bill  to  amend  an  act  in  alteration  of  acta  imposing  duties 
on  imports, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  take  Uie  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee cm  the  Judiciary  on  the  case  of  Juage  Peck. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  PETllS  was  negatived  &  yeas,  61— 
nays,  7S. 

The  committee  then  took  op  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  case  of  Judg^  Peckr 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  addressed  the  committee  for  about 
an  hour,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  report  of  the 
comraittecy  and  to  sustain  the  resolution  for  impeaching. 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Ahkbama,  opposed  the  resolution,  and 
defended  the  Judge. 

Mr.  SPENCElt,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  support  of  tlie 
reaohition. 

The  committee  then  rose. 


TiiuRSDAT,  Arait  22,  iSSa 
THE  ARMY. 
The  House  resumed  the  resokition  relative  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  contmued  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
without  Iwving  concluded,  wlien  the  hour  expired. 
JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Witna  in  tlie  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

Mr.  DODDRHIGE,  of  Virginia,  submitted  at  length 
hio reasons  for  deeming  the  impeachnoent  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  also  spoke  for  some  time 


in  support  of  the  resolution,  and  in  favor  of  the  impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee,  followed  at  considerable 
length  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Judge. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  then  moved  Ihat  the  committee  rise, 
and  report  the  resolution  to  the  House,  slating  that  his 
own  mind  was  made  up  on  the  question,  and  tliat  he  was 
ready  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  PETTIS  expressed  a  wisli  to  dcHver  his  sentiments 
on  the  resokition,  and  therefore  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  ask  leave  to  sit  again;  and 

Mr.  TAYLOR  suggesting  tliat  as  Mr.  P.  was  the  sole 
Representative  from  Missouri,  courtesv  required  that  he 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  opinions 
on  the  subject-^ 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  withdrew  his  motion;  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PETTIS,  the  committee  rose,  report- 
ed progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

Fripat,  AraiL  23,  laiO. 
THE  ARMY. 

Tlie  House  resumed  the  resalutiou  proposing  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  army- 
Mr.  DRAYTON  addressed  the  Houac  nearly  an  hour  in 
conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

[They  were  to  tlie  following  efTect:] 
Mr.  D.  said,  that,  in  the  remarks  which  he  submitted 
when  the  resokition  was  first  considered,  \\t  said  that 
he  should  vote  for  its  adoption,  as  be  regarded  it  to  be 
a  mere  hiquiiy  for  information,  wiiich  every  member  m-as 
entitled  to  make.  My  colleague  upon  the  Militar}'  Com- 
mittee, [Mr.  Dksha]  who  rep<irted  the  resolution,  will  i-e- 
coHect  [said  Mr.  D.]  that  I  expressed  this  opinion  in  the 
committee,  adding  that  I  had  not  given  fxirticular  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  was  impoi*tant,  and  reqiiired  investi- 
gation; but  that  my  impressions  were,  that  the  number  of 
our  militai'v  officers  could  not  be  reduced  witliout  injuiy 
to  the  public  service.  Having  made  these  explanations  to 
avoid  being  misunderstood,  had  the  debate  been  confined 
witliiu  its  proper  limits,  I  should  not  again  liave  addressed 
tlie  House.  But,  under  this,  resolution,  a  wide  and  unex- 
pected discussion  has  been  entered  into,  in  tlte  course  oF 
which  it  has  been  contended  by  several  members;  first, 
that  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  being  expensive 
and  useless,  it  ought  to  be  disbanded;  and,  if  not  disband- 
ed, that  it  iriiould  be  reduced  m  number.  Secondly,  that, 
admitting  the  expediency  of  the  standing  amy,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  ought  to  be  reduced,  as  it  is  <Uaproportion- 
ately  large,  iu  comparison  witli  tlie  number  of  soldiers; 
and,  thirdly,  that,  however  these  questions  might  be  lUa- 
posed  of,  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  oifglit  to  be 
abolished.  During  the  progress  of  this  debate,  I  have  ex- 
arnined  into  the  subject  invoked  in  it;  and  having  arrived 
at  conclusions  utterly  at  variance  witli  the  propoaitiona 
which  I  have  just  stated,  I  shall  offer  to  the  House  the  rea- 
sona  upon  which  mv  conclusions  are  founded,  and  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  those  from  whom  I  differ  in  opinion. 
Firs'.  That  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  bemg  <  x* 
pensive  and  useless,  it  ought'to  be  disbanded;,  a n<l,  if  not 
disbanded,  tluit  its  numbers  ought  to  be  reduced. 

To  conduct  the  operations  or  war,  reauii*es  the  union  of 
science  and  art.  The  one  prescribes  the  principles  and 
rules,  which  the  ktter  reduces  to  practice.  This  combi- 
nation of  theory  and  practice  has  usually  been  termed  the 
art  of  war;  tl  e  progress  of  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
I'iglits  and  improvements  of  the  age.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  maintain  an  equality  with  those,  natiimswith  which 
we  may  be  involved  in  hostdities,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  should  not  be  inferior  to  that 
which  tliey  poax-ss.  Tliis  could  not  be  effected  were  wc 
deprivcd  of  the  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  which 
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must  be  furnished  either  by  a  military  aeademy  or  a  stand- 
ing army.  Destitute  of  these  establishments,  the  art  of  j 
\rar  wotiid  soon  be  unknown  in  the  United  States.  All  will 
admit  that  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  artisan  can- 
not be  Tersed  in*  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  tlieir 
!>cverai  vocations  without  Study  and  exncrieiwe.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  can  it  be  contended  tnat  the  same  rea- 
soning* does  not  apply  to  military  knowledge,  which  re* 
quires  a  greater  extent  and  variety  of  science  and  uttain- 
munts  than  uny  of  the  learned  or  mechanical  pmmiits?  It 
has  been  said  that  this  science  is  of  no  service:  that  officers 
can  lead,  and  ^soldiers  can  fight,  as  well  without  if.  Who- 
ever wiH  take  the  trotible  to  examine  into  milltar}'  details, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  will  be  satisfied  of  the 
error  of  tliis  opinion.  [Here  Mr.  D.  detailed  the  particu- 
brs  of  the  conduct  and  evohitions  of  Hannibal,  in  Italy;  of 
Cxsa.r,  in  Gaul^  of  the  Vukc  of  Marlborough,  in  the  war 
of  the  succession  of  Frederick  <Uc  Great,  in  the  seven 
Tears'  war;  of  Bon&parte,  in  his  battles  with  the  Austrians; 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  in  Portugal  and  Spain.] 
These  examples  illustrate,  more  forcibly  than  any  argii- 
merits  which  I  could  tii*ge,  tlmt  skill  atid  discipline  are  an 
•\ermatch  for  valor  and  numbera.  At  one  period  the 
most  renowned  and  successful  troops  in  Europe  were  the 
Spanish — ^afterwards  the  Swedish — then  the  French — then 
the  allies  under  Marlboroa^h  and  Eugene — ^thcn  the  Prus- 
sians, &c.  When  this  military  pre-eminence  was  respcct- 
h-ely  claimed  and  allowed,  it  was  exclusively  attributable 
to  the  skill  of  the  officers,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
General  Washington,  great  as  were  his  talents  for  com- 
mand, did  not  lead  ue  armies  under  him  to  victory. 
It  was  not  until  af\er  the  arrival  of  Baron  Steuben,  ap- 
pointed  Inspector  General,  that  a  i^stem  of  tactics  and 
instruction  was  introduced  among  the  officers  and  men, 
which  rendered  them  competent  to  meet  and  to  vanquish 
a  disciplined  enomy. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  habit,  both  in  this  Hoiwe  and  otft  of 
ft,  to  assert  that  the  militia  are,  in  all  respects,  equal  to 
regidars.  I  know  that  it  is  popidar  to  advance,  and  unpopu- 
lar to  controvert,  this  assertion;  and  yet  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  reason  and  experience.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  bat- 
tles are  gained  by  communicating  to  largfe  bodies  thefacilt- 
lv  of  executing*  combined,  and,  frequently,  complicate 
morcments,  witn  celerity  and  precision^  that  inferior  num- 
bers are  often  victorious  by  the  -skilfbl  selection  of  posi- 
tions, and  by  judicious  manoeuTre»;  that,  by  these  means, 
a  coniparatively  small  army  may  be  directed,  with  superior 
force,  against  the  weak  points  of  tlie  enemy,  and  thus  beat 
htm  in  detaiif  To  effect  these  resuHs,  the  officer  must 
have  learned  his  duties,  and  the  soldier  must  be  carefuHy 
and  laborious^  trained.  Have  tlie  militia  these  advan- 
tages? In  pronouncing  them  nnt  to  be  equal  to  regular 
troops,  I  ssnr  no  more  than  that  those  who  have  not  acquir- 
ed a  difficult'  art,  cannot  be  so  competent  to  {M'actise  it  as 
those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their  labor  and  time.  Our 
militia  arc  citizens  of  the  same  country — they  are  endow- 
ed with  the  'same  moral  and  physical  powers  as  the  regM- 
tar  soldiers,  but  they  want  tactical  knowledge  and  disci- 
pliae,  without  which  an  army  is  comparatively  feeble.  My 
colleague  £Mr.  Tucker]  has  eulogized,  and  justly  eulogic- 
ed,  Clarion,  and  Pickens,  and  Sumpter,  and  Hampton, 
and  Butler,  and  Williams,  officers  of  m^itia  in  South  Caro- 
lina, who  were  conspicuous  in  the  revolutionary  war.  1 
entirely  coneur  with  him  in  all  that  he  has  uttered  in  their 
praise.  He  would  not  be  more  unwilling  than  mysdf  to 
tarnish  their  well  canned  laurels.  But  South  Carolina  was 
rescued  from  the  military  grasp  of  Great  Britain  by  conti- 
nental regiments,  led  by  General  Greene.  With  tliem  the 
militia  of  the  State,  and  many  of  tlie  officers  whom  my 
colleague  has  named,  co-operated  bravelv.  Militia,  acting 
with  regulars,  have,  upon  various  occasions,  obtained  de«- 
serred  reputation;  but  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which 


they  have  alone  defeated  an  equal  number  of  discipttned 
troops  in  the  open  field.  The  afliiirs  at  and  near  New  Or- 
leanfi,  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  history, 
have  repeatedly  been  cited  as  proofs  that  there  is  no  w- 
periority  in  the  regukur  over  the  militia  soldier.  ^P^^ 
these  occasions,  the  steadiness  and  coyrage  of  the  militim 
could  not  be  surpassed.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that,  when  they  defended  New  Orleans,  they  were  nefaind 
intrenchlnents,  and  that  the  action  of  the  23d  I>e<:ember 
was  fought  in  the  night.*  th^  in  neither  of  tliese  situations 
could  the  maiKEUvres  of  Aie  Held  be  practised.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  thaft  the  marines  and  United  States' 
artillery  and  infantry  co^iAitifted  nearly  one-third  of  those 
who  were  engaged  on  the  2Sd  of  December  and  on  the  Sth 
of  January.  After  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  Force  with 
General  Jackson,  including  the  militia,  in  the  rear  of  the 
lines  of  New  Orleans,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Brit* 
ish  survivors.  Would  they  have  been  suffered  to  retreat 
unassailed  to  their  shipping,  had  the  troops  under  so  frcat 
a  commander  as  General  Jackson  been  re^^ularly  discipltn- 
cdf  No,  sir,  wHh  siicK  troops,  fludied  with  recent  victo- 
ry, and  with  such  a  Wader  at  their  head,  the  ettemy  cmild 
hardly  have  escaped  capture  or  destruction. 

Because  a  few  individuals  not  educated  for  the  fRTpf^t- 
sion  of  arms  have  been  eminently  distingviidied  in  the  field, 
it  has  been  inferred,  by  some  gentlemen,  that  military 
science  and  experience  were  useless.  These  are  excep 
tjons  to  ipneral  rule«-  The  mass  of  mankind  stand  m 
heed  of  mstruction  and  practice  to  render  them  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  functions  of  subordinate  officers. 
Even  those  extraordinary  personages  who  have  been  re^ 
ferred  to,  whom  nature  endowed  with  the  capacity  to 
conceive,  and  the  judgment  to  direct,  great  nuiitary  ex- 
ploits, would  be  devoid  of  the  species  of  knowledge 
whicK  would  enable  them  to  disciplme  an  army,  to  give  to 
it  that  mechanical  skill  In  the  execution  of  rapid,  com- 
bined, and  complex  movements,  which  are  so  essential. 
Generals  Washington  and  Brown  were  stronglv  impress^ 
ed  with  the  expediency  of  maintaining  a  nnsll  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.  General  Jackson,  judpng  IhHn 
his  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  weB  as  from 
other  authentic  sources  of  information,  enteitains  the  same 
opinion.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  af^ied  that  aritbmetie 
and  mathemsftics  were  useless,  because  Kera  Colhum  and 
Brindrfey  had  never  learned  them,  as  that  no  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  f^om  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  heeauie 
a  few  splendid  examples  could  be  adduced  of  consum- 
miite  ^nerals,  whose  fenius  rose  above  the  ordinary  means 
by  which  military  skill  is  obtained. 

To  determine  whether  our  army  be  too  larre,  wc  must 
advert  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  lias  been  raised,  lliese 
arc,  to  garrison  our  forts  along  the  Atlantic  coastf  to  oe- 
cupy  certain  commanding  posts  upon  our  inland  fron- 
tier; to  restrain  the  inroads  of  neighboring  savages;  to 
punish  their  argfessions,  and  thus  to  protect  our  thinlv 
populated  settlements^  and  to  preserve  military  skill,  wbicii 
cannot  aulMist  without  tiie  prt^cr  subject  upon  which  it  ia 
to  be  exercised. 

The  extent  oTa  tine  drawn  around  the  United  States  aiid 
their  territories,  excluding  the  Indentations  of  coasts,  8cc. 
may,  I  believe,  be  estimated  at  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  miles.  We  have  now  f%>rty-two  military  poeti 
and  seventeen  ordnance  depots,  (together  fifty-nine,)  so  that 
our  army,  consisting  of  five  thousimd  four  hundred  and 
thiiiy  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  would  «vc 
to  each  post  and  depot  no  more  than  ninety  rank  and  file. 
In  this  enumeration  (  h^ve  made  no  allowance  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  several  fort^  nearly  finished,  and  of  others  not 
commenced,  which  H  is  intended  shall  be  erected.  De- 
ductions must,  also,  occasionally,  be  ipadc  fh>m  our  garri- 
aonq,  Two  detachments,  each  of  ftnir  companies,  have 
recently  been  upon  duty— one  to  protect  the  western  trad- 
ers to  8wU  Fe^  the  other  to  repel  aw  attack  which  was 
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threatened  by  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches.  Whoever 
will  take  all  theiie  circumstances  into  consideration^  will,  I 
think,  be  satisfied  that  our  military  peace  establishment  is 
not  upon  too  large  a  scale  for  the  puolic  exigencies.  Scat- 
tered as  our  army  is  over  so  wide  a  region,  the  opportuni^ 
ties  can  be  but  rare  for  the  practice  of  any  coarse  of  tac- 
tics, beyond  that  which  applies  to  the  company  or  the 
battalion.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jeffei^ 
son's  administration,  in  March,  1802,  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  unmingled  with  any  apprehensions  of  war,  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  consisted  of 
thm  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  rank  and 
file.  Our  population  was  then  about  one-half  what  it  is 
now,  our  revenue  was  in  ^e  same  proportion,  and  our 
national  debt  was  greater  by  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
than  it  will. be  on  tlie  first  of  January  next.  In  1802, 
neither  Loninana  nor  Flokida  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  our  military  posts  was  only 
twenty-six;  to  each  of  which,  three  thousand  three  bun 
dred  and  twen^-three  rank  and  file  would  afford  a  garri- 
son of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Upon  a  comparison,  uiere- 
fore,  of  our  relative  situation  in  1802  and  1830,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  our  standing  army  was,  relative- 
ly, greater  in  the  early  pftrt  of  the  pacific  administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Secondly.  That,  admitting  the  expediency  of  the  stand- 
ing army  now  existing,  the  number  of  the  oflicers.ougfat 
to  be  reduced,  as  it  is  disproportionately  large,  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  or  soldiers. 

My  colleacue  upon  the  Military  Committee,  [Mr.  Di- 
«ba]  has  told  ua  that  we  have  an  officer^  for  everjr  seven 
oaen  and  a  fraction.  He  indudes  in  this  enumeration  the 
ofllcers  of  the  line  and  of  the  staff,  and  also  the  cadeii  at 
^e  Military  Academy  <  but,  as  neither  the  cadets  nor  the 
staff  have  any  command  over  the  soldiers,  bis  deductions 
are  manifestly  erroneous.  The  cadets  are  stationary  at 
West  PoirVI,  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
tboee  studies  and  exercises  which  are  to  qualify  them  to 
enter  the  army.  The  duties  of  the  staff  do  not  connect 
them  otherwise  than  collaterally  with  the  troops.  Their 
formation  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
kbor,  by  which  the.  functions  of  the  genera]  and  the  oflS- 
eers  of  the  line^are  so  simplified  as  to  be  confined  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  intended — to  watch  the  move- 
mentsof  the  enemy— to  attack  him,  and  to  resist  his  attacks. 
If  the  general  and  the  officers  of  the  line  were  obliged  to 
procure  whatever  was  requisite  for  the  materiel  and  per- 
■ooel  of  an  army— to  take  eare  of  the  sick  and  wounded— 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  arms, 
tenti,  jrnun,  fiiel,  &c.— to  provide  for  their  ti*ansportation, 
and  of  whatever  might  be  needful  in  camp,  in  garrison, 
upon  marches,  or  in  the  fields  they  would  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  variety  and  multitude  of  their  employ 
ments,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  tlieir  proper  duties. 
Of  all  the  component  parU  of  the  military  system,  the  staff 
is  the  most  difficult  to  organize.  It  ii»  the  best,  in  all  armies, 
.nrhich  attains  regularity  and  efficiency.  Its  officers  should 
be  skilful,  intelligent,  and  practised  in  their  complicate 
duties^  which  they  must  loam  in  time  of  peace.  Without 
a  well  arranged  staff,  the  operations  of  an  army  are  exposed 
perpetually  to  delay,  ana  .are  of\en  altogemer  obstruct- 
ed- It  is  notorious  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
dittsters  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  late  war,  was  the 
want  of  an  efficient  staff. 

As  far  as  [  have  understood,  no  one  contemplates  a  re. 
dttction  in  the  department  of  the  staff.  Bills,  reported  by 
the  Military  Committee,  ace  now  upon  the  calendar,  for 
the  increase  of  some  of  them;  and  when  those  bills  come 
before  the  House,  I  trust  that  I  shall  satisfy  its  members  that, 
by  their  passage,  the  efficiency  of  the  particular  depart- 
ments referred  to  will  be  essentially  promoted,  whilst  annual 
jexpenditures  upon  tliem  will  be  considcrablv  diminished. 

Harmg  made  these  observations,  to  show  the  distinction 


which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  when  we  speak  of  tlie 
proportion  between  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  officers  at- 
tached to  and  commanding  them,  I  will  proceed  to  state 
what  that  proportion  really  is. 

In  the  ai-my,  as  now  established,  the  officers  of  tlie 
line,  including  general,  regimental,  and  company  officers, 
amount  to  448 

The  officers  attached  to  companies,  viz.  captains 

and  subalterns,  are  412 

The  officers  detailed  for  staff  duties,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  taken  fVom  the  compa^ 
nies,  and  the  number  of  them  thus  employed, 
accoitling  to  the  Army  Register,  i»  142 

Leaving  270 
company  officers. 

The  number  of  the  rank  and  file  being  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  tJiirty,  to  each  company  officer  there 
will  be  about  twenty  men.  Upon  a  war  eatablishment, 
when  the  company  consists  of  four  comnussioned  officera 
to  one  hundred  rank  and  file,  the  ratio  of  men  to  each  offi- 
cer would  only  be  increased  by  five.  Independently  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  officers  of  the  line  being^ 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  staff,  which  they  are  fre- 
quently culled  upon  to  perform,  in  active  service,  were 
they  not  detailed  from  the  line,  the  staff  department  must  be 
greatly  augpnented.  For  the  two  Departments  of  tlie  Quar- 
termaster and  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 
alone,  seventy  officers  are  taken  from  the  line.  In  my  ea* 
timate  of  the  deductions  fron>  the  line,  I  have  not  included 
any  officers  who  are  members  of,  and  witnesses  before* 
courts  martial,  nor  those  who  are  upon  the  recruiting  ser* 
vice,  nor  the  sick,  nor  absentees  upon  fUrlough.  Taking^ 
all  deductions  into  consideration,  it  will,  I  think,  be  appa- 
rent that  it  would  be  injurious  to  reduce  the  number  of 
our  officers*  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  pur  officers 
should  be  more  numerous  upon  a  peace  than  upon  a  war 
establishment.  This  was  contemplated,  and  has  been  par- 
tially executed,  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1821.  A  lead- 
ing object,  in  a  militair  pcAce  establishment,  is  to  create 
and  preserve  a  body  of  officers,  well  instructed  in  every 
branch  of  their  duties,  connstlng  of  such  a  number  as  ta 
admit  of  a  distribution  of  them  among  the  recruits  who 
would  be  raised  in  the  event  of  war.  Were  our  present 
force  of  six  thousand  men  broken  into  amaU  divisions  of 
ten  privates,  with  two  good  non-commissioned  officers  and 
one  experienced  commissioned  officer,  to  each  of  these 
divisions  might  be  added  fort;^  recruits,  who  would  soon  be 
regularly  ti-ained  and  discipuned.  Our  army  of  six  thou- 
sand men  would  thus  promptly  be  converted  into  one  of 
thirty  thousand,  prepared  to  meet  anv  enemy.  More  time 
and  study  are  requisite  to  form  the  officer  than  the  soldier. 
With  skilful  and  experienced  officers,  recruits  are  soon 
rendered  efficient  $  without  tliem,  militaiy  knowledge  is 
slowly  obtained,  and,  during  its  acquisition,  the  blood  and 
tlie  treasure  of  the  country  would  be  uselessly  lavished! 
for,  in  proportion  to  the*  want  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline, must,  in  war,  be  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  increase  of 
our  military  expenditures. 

Thu-dly.  That  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

The  substance  of  the  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Military  Academy  may  be  thus  summed 
up:  That  the  cadets  are  principally  selected  from  the  sons 
of  the  rich  and  influential;  that  many  of  tb^se  who  are 
received  into  the  academy  never  graduate,  and  many  who 
do,  abandon  the  army  and  follow  civil  profesdons;  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  are  taken  altogether  from  the  cadets^ 
to  the  injurious  exclusion  of  citizens  of  merit  and  talents « 
thf  t  the  cadets  are  maii^ned  out  of  the  public  funda^ 
instead  of  their  own  resources;  that  the  abuses  connected 
with,  or  practised  at,  the  academy,  can  only  be  remedied 
by  abolishing  tlie  institution;  and,  if  the  abuses  complaineci 
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of  did  not  ezht,  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  cadets 
does  not  qualify  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  military 
officers. 
I  Before  replying  to  these  objections,  I  will  remark,  that 

the  Military  Academy  owes  its  origin  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  16th  March,  1802,  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  President, 
luthorizing  the  appointment  of  ten  cadets  "  to  be  stationed 
with  the  corps  of  engineers  at  West  Point,  to  constitute 
aniilitary  academy."  Before  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  in  one  year,  (1808,)  forty  cadets  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  academy.  I  state  these  facts,  because  I  pre- 
mme  that  no  one  will  attribute  to  Mr.  Jefferson  the  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  what  has  been  termed  "  an  expennve, 
useless,  and  aristocratic  military  institution."  From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  academy  has  been  approved  of 
by  every  President,  including  Gen.  Jackson,  who  has  re- 
commended it  to  the  <'  fosteiing  care  of  Congress,  as  one 
of  our  safest  means  of  national  defence,  and  as  having  the 
bippiest  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  clurac- 
tcr  of  the  army."  He  ailds,  that  «'theii-  knowleds^e"  (tliat 
of  the  graduates)  <<  of  the  military  art  will  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  tlie  militia  service,  and,  in  a  measure, 
Kcure  to  that  class  of  troops  the  advantages  which,  in  this 
respect,  belong  to  standing  armies." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  objections 
which  I  have  stated.  That  the  cadets  are  principally  se- 
leeted  from  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  influential,  m  an  as- 
iertioQ  unsustained  by  the  semblance  of  proof.  From  the 
official  information  which  has  repeatedly  been  communi- 
cated to  this  House,  we  learn  that  the  reverse  is  the  &ct; 
that  more  appointments  are  conferred  upon  the  relatives 
of  the  poor  and  undistinguished,  than  of  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential; although  some  among  tke  wealthy  are  also  chosen, 
it  being  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  exclude  any  class  of  our  citizens  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ecjual  rights.  This  mingling  together  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  cannot  be  a  grievance.  Tiie  rich  ought  no 
more  to  be  proscribed  than  the  poor.  According  to  the 
prevuiing  practice,  neither  are  proscribed;  both  are  indis- 
criminately admitted,  with  a  preference,  nevertheless,  to 
those  whose  circumstances  are  narrow.  That  many  of 
those  who  are  received  into  the  academy  never  ^duate, 
and  that  many  who  do,  abandon  die  army  for  civil  profes- 
sions, is  unquestionably  true;  but  by  &r  the  lai-gest  pro- 
portion of  those  who  retire  without  graduating,  are,  in 
&ct,  dismissed,  from  want  of  capacity  or  industry,  or 
other  causes.  This  can,  siurely,  afford  no  ground  for  cen- 
sure. It  is  not  desirable  that  the  immoral,  the  dull,  or  tlie 
idle  should  be  retained,  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  institu- 
tion, useless  as  relates  to  themselves,  and  exhibiting  bad 
examples  to  their  associates.  Those  who,  after  gi'aduating, 
do  not  continue  in  the  army,  have  gained  that  military 
knowledge  which  renders  them  viduable  militia  officers, 
and  that  general  knowledge  which  renders  tliem  useful 
m  a  variety  of  civil  profenions,  particularly  in  those  which 
re(juire  mathematical  science.  The  labor  and  expense 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  is,  therefore,  not 
lost  to  the  country.  But,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  defend 
wj  system,  right  or  wrong,  I  admit,  as  the  academy  is 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  military  ofHcers,  that  no 
one  ought  to  enter  it,  unless  he  purposed  making  the  army 
his  profession.  According  to  the  regulations,  Uie  gradu- 
ate is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  army,  after  having  served  in  it 
one  year.  Iii  doing  so,  he  violates  no  contract,  express  or 
impUed.  Considering,  however,  this  practice,  which  is 
frcijuent,  to  be  a  departure  from  the  leading  object  of  the 
institution,  I  would  be  willing  that  it  should  be  prevented, 
provided  a  remedy  could  be  devised  wliich  would  not  in- 
troduce a  greater  evil  in  its  room.  To  requu-e  that  the 
graduate  should  always  be  attached  to  the  army,  would  be 
harsh,  and  would  be  an  assumption  of  power  over  the  free- 
dom of  acfjoji,  inconsistent  witti  the  genius  of  a  republican 


Govemtnent;  nor  would  it  be  politic  to  oblige  an  officer* 
ag^nst  his  inclinations,  to  remain  in  the  service.  Thua 
compelled,  he  would  be  little  likely  to  acquire  reputation 
for  himself,  or  to  do  credit  to  his  country.  Upon  lookmg 
at  the  report,  which,  under  a  resolution  of  this  House,  mm 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  or  the  graduates  who  do  not  join  the  army 
is  less  than  would  have  been  inferred  from  the  reouurka 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  floor.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  graduates  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  of 
whom  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  conti  nued  in  the  army. 
Those  who  make  it  a  subject  of  complaints  that  officers 
are  exclusively  selected  from  the  cadets,  must  have  forsot- 
ten  that  the  cadets  are  officers.  When  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants,  they  are  re^larly  promoted.  To 
prevent  their  promotion,  bjr  substituting  ror  them  citizens 
in  civil  life,  would  be  as  unjust  as,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
supply  a  vacancy  in  the  line  by  putting  one  who  had  never 
been  in  the  army  over  the  head  of  an  officer  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  regulations,  was  entitled  to  the  vacant 
office.  Before  an  applicant  can  be  admitted  at  the  acade- 
my, he  must  be  well  recommended  by  respectable  persons. 
He  then  undergoes  a  probation  of  six  months.  If,  during 
that  time,  he  conducts  himself  with  propriety,  a  warrant 
is  delivered  to  him;  but  if,  at  any  subsequent  period,  be- 
fore he  graduates,  he  manifests  a  want  of  morals,  or  capa* 
city,  or  application,  he  is  discharged.  With  these  pre* 
cautions,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  he  will  perform  his 
duties  ablv  and  faithfully,  than  a  citizen  whose  fitness  for. 
the  army  has  never  been  tested?  1  can  see  no  better  mode 
of  ensuring  a  body  of  good  officers,  than  by  the  practice 
which  now  prevails.  Commissions  are  not  given  until  it 
has  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  me  necessary 

Sualifications  for  them  are  possessed  by  those  upon  whom 
ley  are  conferred. 

The  objection,  that  cadets  are  maintained  out  of  the  pub* 
lie  funds,  ceases  to  have  any  weight,  wlien  it  is  recollected 
that  they  are  officers  m  the  service  of  tlie  Government, 
and  liable,  at  an^  time,  to  be  ordered  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  profession.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  con^ 
pensation  as  any  other  officers  of  the  United  States^  civil 
or  military.  If  the  cadets  at  West  Point  defrayed  thdr 
own  expenses,  as  several  gentlemen  insist  they  ougl)t  to 
do,  the  very  evil  would  result  wliich  is  so  loudly  com- 
plained of,  that  the  institution  was  exclusively  tor  the 
wealthy.  It  might  then  be  correctly  alleged  that  the 
Federal.  Government  was  fostering  a  distinct  class,  and  en- 
listing on  its  side  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  Organ- 
ized as  the  academy  now  is,  the  avenue  to  it  is  as  open  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  It  is  the  only  place  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  Union,  into  which  admittance  cannot  be 
gained  by  tlie  means  of  wealth. 

If  any  abuses  exist  connected  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration or  the  particular  superintendence  of  the  academy, 
they  ought  to  be  inquired  into  and  corrected.  I(  upon 
investigation,  they  should  be  found  to  be  radical,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  continued,  let  it  be  abolished.  I  speak  un- 
der the  authority  of  itssuperintendent,  when  I  declare  thus 
publicly  that  he  invites  tlie  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  con- 
conduct.  It  would  be  peculiarly  gi-atifying  to  him  that 
all  the  regulations  and  detail  which  he  directs  should  be 
submitted  to  the  strictest  inquisition,  and  exposed  .to  the 
public  eye.  I  do  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  some  abuses 
nave  prevailed  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  patronage  of  the 
academy,  which  are  set  forlli  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  By  looking  at  the  sixty-eightli  page  of  that 
document,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  four  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived into  the  academy,  of  whom  one  defrayed  liia  ex- 
penses, the  other  three  being  paid  as  cadets.  This  institu- 
tion being  intended  solely  for  the  education  of  our  officers, 
to  place  at  it  foreigners,  who  owed  allegiance  to  theii' 
own  Governments,  was  unauthorized  and  illegal.  A  degree 
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of  favorittsm  has  also  been  shown  towards  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  entitled  to  equal,  thougli  not  to  greater, 
rigchts  than  other  parts  of  the  Union.  And  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  document  which  I  hare  just  referred  to,  that  ap- 
pointments of  cadets  from  that  District  have  been  as  follows: 
In  1829,  four  cadets?  in  each  of  the  years  1828,  1827, 
1826,  and  1835,  three;  in  1815,  nine;  and  in  1814,  ei^ht. 
This  disproportionate  number  of  appointments,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  the  District,  is  partial,  and, 
therefore,  unjust.  It  is  not  probable  that  eitner  of  these 
departures  from  the  principles  which  oug^t  to  be  observed 
in  the  administration  of  this  institution  will  be  repeated. 
Should  Congress  deem  it  necessary,  they  may  g^iard  against 
a  repetition  of  them  by  passing  a  law  for  the  purpose. 

1  did  not  expect  to  hear  it  asserted  by  any  one,  however 
strong  might  oe  his  prejudices  against  the  academy  at 
West  Point,  that  the  instruction  there  communicated  to  the 
cadets  did  not  quali^  them  for  their  profession.  Let  me 
state  to  the  House  m  what  that  instruction  consists.  It 
comprehends  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
war,  in  all  its  branches.  To  the  acquisition  of  the  sciences 
requisite  to  constitute  the  accomplished  officer,  from  nine 
to  ten  hours  are  laboriously  devoted  for  six  days  in  tJie 
week,  during  ten  months  m  every  year.  The  practical 
military  instructions,  which  I  quote  from  page  376  of 
"The  General  Regulations  of  the  Army,**  are  as  follows: 
•*  First  year,  school  of  the  soldier — guard  and  police  du- 
ties of  privates.  Second  year,  school  of  the  company — 
duties  of  corporals.  Third  year,  school  of  the  battalion — 
duties  of  sergeants— exercise  and  manceuvres  of  artillery 
pieces.  Fourth  year,  evolutions  of  the  line— duties  of 
orderiy  sergeants'  and  commissioned  officers,  (including 
those  of  the  battalion  staff,)  and  of  officers  of  the  day — 
remainder  of  the  instrtiction  in  artillery — ^the  sword  exer- 
cise— practical  military  instruction  throughout  the  year. 
Field  exercises  only  will  be  limited  between  1st  April  and 
1st  November  following.  There  will  be  an  encampment 
of  tlie  cadets  annually,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  ending  on  the  31st  of  August  ensuing,  during  which 
the  instruction  will  be  exclusively  militar)'.**  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  improvement  and  proficiency  of  the  cadets, 
they  are  carefully  examined,  semi-annually,  by  the  Acade- 
mic Board;  and  once  a  year  they  undergo  a  strict  exami- 
nation in  public,  before  the  Professors,  and  a  Board  of 
Visiters,  selected  by  the  War  Department,  from  various 
sections  of  the  Union. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  which  I  have  detailed, 
relating  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  at  West  Point,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  competence  of  the  graduates  to  dis- 
charge all  the  dutie^  of  a  soldier.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  no  one  ought  to  hazard  criticism  or  censure. 
Having  submitted  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  I 
rely,  in  opposition  to  tnc  arguments  principally  insisted 
upon  by  those  who  advocate  tne  disbanding  or  reduction  of 
our  army,  the  diminutton  of  the  number  of  its  officers, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Military  Academy,  I  will  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  no  longer  than  to  notice,  brief!)', 
one  or  two  observations  introduced  into  this  discussion, 
wliich  I  have  not  hitherto  commented  upon.  It  has  been 
asked,  why  should  we  rely  upon  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  to  earrison  our  forts,  and  to  protect  our  frontiers 
from  Indian  depredations,  in  preference  to  the  militia  of 
the  country  r  Have  gentlemen,  making  this  inquiry,  re- 
flected upon  the  hardship  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
our  citizens,  accustomed  to  the  ease  and  comforts  of  civil 
life,  by  withdrawing  them  for  periods  of  thi*ec  or  six 
months  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  strictness  of  discipline,  the  restraints  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  all  tlie  privations  which  t*4e  soldier  encoun- 
ters? Would  thpy  not  feel  these  hardsh'ips  aiul  privations 
to  be  oppressive  and  intolerable?  The  experience  of  two 
wars  has  taught  iia  that  the  employment  of  militia  is  more 
expensive  than  tliat  of  regular  troops;  that  larger  mim- 


bers  of  them  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
jects; that  it  requires  a  longer  time  than  they  usually  serve, 
to  render  them  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  duties;  and 
that  the  mere  change  in  thdr  diet  and  habits  occasions 
sickness  among  them,  and  consigns  one-half  of  them  to 
the  hospitals.  If  these  arc  the  consequences,  personal 
and  national,  resulting  from  tlie  substitution  of  mditia  for 
regulars,  why  should  they  be  substituted?  Because,  say 
gentlemen,  a  standing  army  is  dangerous  to  our  liberties. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  an  argument  like 
this  can  be  seriously  relied  upon.  To  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  regular  army,  when  we  are  not  at  war,  1  am  as 
decidedly  opposed  as  any  individual  upon  this  floor;  but, 
with  a  population  of  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  with 
a  militia  brave  and  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  or  fifleen  hundred  thousand,  can  our  liber- 
ties be  affected  by  a  standing  army  of  six  thousand  men' 
Sir,  when  the  day  shall  arrive  that  the  liberty  of  this  na- 
tion can  be  endangered  by  six  thousand,  or  by  ten  times 
six  thousand  men,  it  could  not  be  secured  by  any  hu- 
man means.  Before  such  a  force  could  accomplisn  the 
destruction  of  our  liberty,  we  must  ourselves  have  become 
utterly  regardless  of  its  preservation. 
[Hei'e  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Wilde  in  the  chair,  on  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

Mr.  PETTIS  having  addressed  the  committee  in  defence 
of  the  Judge,  and  ag^nst  the  proposed  impeachment, 

Mr.  EVERETT  made  a  few  observations.  He  coWld 
not  bring  his  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  Judge  Peck  ought 
to  be  impeached;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
resolution.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  notnidmit  that 
Judgfe  Peck*8  conduct  had  been  free  from  blame.  He, 
therefore,  wished  the  resolution  to  be  ?o  amended  as  that 
he  could  vote  for  it.  He  referred  to  an  opinion  whicli  he 
had  hastily  made  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the  defence 
of  Judge  Peck,  that  the  Judge  would  have  done  better, 
had  he  rested  his  case  with  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  now,  after  a  perusal  of  the  defence,  re- 
voked that  opinion.  He  thougfit  the  Judge  had  done  well ; 
and  that  the  House,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  defence, 
would  admit  that  he  had  done  well.  He  considered  the 
defence  as  one  of  the  roost  able  papers  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  years.  He  said,  he  had  looked  in  vain  in  the  evi- 
dence for  proof  of  evil  intent.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  proof  of  the  general  good  intentions  and  mildness  of 
the  Judge.  He  could  not,  therefore,  punish  with  severity 
his  first  offence.  He  is  already  punished  sufficiently  by  these 
proceedings.  He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  an  after  the  word  * '  Resolved,"  and  inser^ng as  fbllows : 

That  though,  on  the  evidence  now  before  it,  this  House 
does  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  James  H.  Peck, 
judgje  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  in  his  proceeding  by  attachment  against 
Luke  E.  Lawless,  for  alleged  contempt  of  the  said  court; 
yet  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  evil  intent,  to  au- 
thorize the  House  to  impeach  the  said  judge  of  high  mis- 
demeanors in  office. 

Mr.  STORRS.  of  New  York,  said  he  could  not  vote  for 
this  resolution,  because  it  contemplated  a  final  action  on 
the  case  by  tliis  House.  He  deprecated  such  a  course, 
as  afFoi*ding  a  mischievous  precedent.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  gentleman  fi*om  Massachusetts  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House,  in  a  case  where 
sympathy  should  be  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  opposed 
to  any  tiling  which  would  compound  this  matter.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  feelings  with  which  he  had  himself  entered 
on  the  examination  of  this  case,  and  the  strong  disinclina- 
tton  which  he  felt  to  produce  an  impeachment.  But  he 
had  gone  into  it,  and  he  had  a  high  and  solemn  dirty  to 
perform,  which  precluded  sympathy.     As  to  tlie  oppor- 
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tunity  giveil  by  the  Jud|pe  to  Mr.  Lftwkss  to  purge  him- 
self of  the  contempt,  he  [Mr.  S.]  considered  that  it  wm 
tnsultiiig,  ftfter  a  viobtion  of  the  personal  rights  of  Mr. 
JUwlefls,  and  the  usurpation  of  a  jurisdiction  which  the 
Judge  did  not  possess.  He  admitted  that^  have  stricken 
j  the  attorney  from  the  rolb  of  his  court,  might  not  have 
nibjected  the  Judge  to  censure;  but  it  was  the  violation  of 
that  personal  liberty,  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mr.  Lawless  m  the  felon's  room,  which 
justified  impeachment. 

Mr.  BURGES  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  pre- 
fixing to  it  a  modification  in  substance,  stating,  that  al- 
though the  House  might  not,  if  called  on,  altogether  ap- 
prove the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck,  yet  that,  perceiving 
no  evidence  of  ill  intent,  &c  the  House  would  not  sanc- 
tion an  impeachment. 

Mr.  £V£RET1*  (Mr.  Boaeis  having  withdrawn  his 
amendment)  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  meet  the 
fiews  of  the  gentleman,  slightly  changing  the  phraseology. 

Mr.  BURGES  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise, 
which  was  nejicatived:  yeas,  70 — nays,  76. 

Mr.  EU^S  WORTH  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
conunittee  in  support  of  the  resolution.  He,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  had  given  the  subject 
full  examination,  and  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  this 
impeachment  should  take  place.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
pablication  of  Mr.  Lawless  which  ought  to  have  drawn 
down  tlie  punishment  inflicted  hy  this  iudg^.  It  was  an 
arbitrary  proceeding,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  impeach  the  Judge. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  then  made  some  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  Judge.     Before  he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  VANCE  moved  that  the  committee  rise:  ycis,  64 — 
nays,  77. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  then  continued  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BURGES  commenced  some  remarks  against  the  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  MILLER  moved  that  t!ie  committee  rise,  it  being^ 
between  six.  and  seven  o'clock:  yeas  63 — nays,  61. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  progress. 

Saturday,  April  24,  1830. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  new 
Xnization  of  the  army,  embracing  a  reduction  of  the 
ers. 

Mr.  C.WE  JOHNSON  said,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution  now  under  consideration,  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  indulge  in  such  a  latitude  of'debatc,  and  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  House  questions  of  gpreat  import 
ancc  to  tlie  country,  upon  a  mere  resolution  of  inquiry. 
These  things  would  have  been  more  properly  the  subject 
of  debate  upon  some  future  occasion,  when  some  specific 
proposition  should  be  submitted  to  tlie  House  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  army.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  anticipated, 
either  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Ueska]  who  introduced  the 
original  resolution  to  the  House,  or  by  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, who  reported  tlie  one  now  under  discussion;  but 
if  gentlemen  will  press  upon  the  House  a  premature; 
discission  of  these  important  questions,  it  becomes,  the 
friends  of  the  resolution  to  meet  and  answer  them  in  the 
best  way  tliey  can. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  disproportion  existing  in  the  pre- 
•ent  organization  of  the  military  peace  establishment  be- 
tween the  number  of  officers  and  the  'private  retained 
in  the  ^rvice  of  the  United  States,  and: the  consequent  in- 
creased expenditure  of  the  public  money.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  ftfihtary  Committee,  who  reported  to  the 
House  the  r«9olutioti  now  on  yoiir  table,  mc^rely  referring 


its  consideration  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  asXing  of 
him  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  if  lit  could  be 
done  without  injurv  to  the  pubhc  service;  acting  upon  the 
belief  that  so  much  of  the  present  session  bad  elapsed,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  actin|^  finally  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  natjon  at  this  time,  and  that 
such  additional  information  might  be  fl^ven  to  this  House 
as  would  enable  them  to  act  more  efficiently,  and  with 
less  danger  to  the  service  of  the  country,  at  some  future 
period. 

To  this  reference  I  did  not  expect  an  objection  wouhl 
have  been  made,  af\er  the  avowal  made  by  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Military  Committee,  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  considered  ai  the  expression  of  an  opi- 
nion by  the  House,  that  any  reduction  could  be  made,  with 
propriety,  of  the  number  of  officers  now  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  least  of  all  did  1  expect  an  objection  from  the 
chairman  himself,  who  reported,  and  tlien  advocated,  aiKl 
now  avows  his  determination  to  vote  for  the  resolution; 
and  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  sliould  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  four  successive 
mornings.  In  attempting  to  prove  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  reduction  of  the  .number  of  officers  or  men  at 
present  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  convince 
this  House  that  the  resolution  reported  by  the  ^ntleman 
himself,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  and 
for  which  he  intends  to  vote,  ought  not  to  be  supported  by 
an^  other  member  of  this  House.  If  it  be  true,  nr,  that 
this  disproportion  docs  not  exist,  it  certainly  follows  that 
the  consideration  or  adoption  of  the  present  resolution  is 
wholly  useless. 

There  is  a  great  differcnee  between  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Military  Committee  and  my  colleague  in  the  caleulations 
presented  by  them  to  the  House  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  officers  in  the  army,  or  tliose  who  ought  to  be  so  esti- 
mated. The  one  estimates  alone  the  commismoned  offi- 
cers, or  gentlemen  who  wear  the  sword  and  are  hi  actual 
command,  and  only  makes  one  officer  for  every  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men;  the  other  estimates,  also,  the  non-com- 
missioned'officers  ami  staff  officers  connected  with  the 
peace  establishment,  and  thus  makes  one  officer  for  every 
seven  or  eight  men.  Each  is  probably  correct,  according 
to  the  respective  dates  assumed  by  them,  and  each  falls 
short  of  the  actual  disproportion  existing  between  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  other  individuals  connected  with  the 
army,  who  are,  I  presume,  esteemctl  above  the  grade  of 
the  common  soldiers.  1  tiikc,  sir,  a  diflercnt  view  of  this 
subject  from  cither  of  the  gentlemen,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably show  tlie  true  disproportion  existing  in  our  army  be- 
tween the  common  soldiers  and  the  officers,  and  which  will 
account  for  the  increased  expenditures  for  the  last  few 
years,  to  some  extent,  in  this  branch  of  the  Government. 
1  look  at  every  individual  as  connected  wMth  the  peace  es- 
tablishment, who  is  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  whether 
a  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  private, 
or  clerks,  or  messengers.  I  care  not  by  what  name  he 
may  be  called;  and  when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  statement 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has  been  prepar- 
ed from  the  documents  furni.shed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  which  specifies  each  individual,  and  the  part  of 
the  army  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  which  I  will  not  now 
trouble  tlie  House  by  reading,  will  satisfy  tlie  House  that 
there  is  retained  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  for  the 
control  and  management  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  which 
my  colleague  now  informs  me  numbers  five  thousand  five 
humlred  men,  ncai-  one  thousand  indivkUials,  making  one 
individu^  connected  with  the  command  of  the  army,  for 
about  every  five  soldiei-sof  the  line. 

The  qncstion  then  is,  whether  the  services  of  any  of 
these  individuals  may  be  dispensed  with  at  this  time  with- 
out injur}"  to  the  public  service.  I  am  not  sufficientfy  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  ail  army  to  speak  with  certiiinty 
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as  to  the  exact  proportion  that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  number  ofofRcers  and  soldiers  of  the  line^  but,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
less  thjui  half  the  number  of  officers  belonging  to  our 
peace  establishment  were  deemed  sufficient  for  uie  com* 
mand  of  even  a  greater  number  of  men.  and  that,  too, 
whilst  engaged  in  actual  service;  and  there  can  be  no  pro- 

griety  in  retaining  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  in 
me  of  peace,  twice  as  many  officers  as  the  Oovemment 
would  require  for  the  command  of  the  same  number  of 
men  in  war.  My  limited  experience  on  such  subjects  will 
not  justify  me  in  attempting^  to  point  out  the  supernume- 
rary officers  now  retained  in  public  ser^-ice,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  House  a  plan  of  my  own  for  its  reorganization;' 
but  I  may  be  pemutted,  by  wajr  of  example,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  oasnge  or  the  present  resolution,  to 
turn  the  attention  ot  the  House  to  a  branch  of  the  army 
that  seems  to  me  f o  hav^  a  greater  excess  of  officers,  in 
propordon  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  than,  perhaps, 
any  other.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  the  army,  now 
connsting  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  men,  there  is  retained 
in  the  public  service  one  paymaster  general,  whose  salary 
is  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  tliree  clerks, 
whose  salaries  amount  to  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  messenger,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  fourteen  pa3rmasters,  each  with  a  salary  of 
about  eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  (making  the  sum  of 
nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,)  whose 
principal  if  not  only  duty  is  to  pay  off  the  small  number  of 
men  now  retained  in  public  service.  I  cannot  believe,  sir, 
that  tliis  number  of  officers  should  be  retained,  and  that 
amount  of  money  expended  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  army;  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  additional  clerk  or  two  in  the  Treasury  Department 
might  discharge  all  these  duties  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience being  felt  by  the  public. 

The  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  next  urges  the 
propriety  of  our  Govemmentretainingin  the  military  peace 
establishment  a  greater  proportion  of  officers  than  in  time 
of  war,  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  I  think  he  calls  it,  that 
the  nation  may  be  prepared,  upon  any  sudden  emergency, 
with  skilful  and  experienced  officers,  to  take  the  command 
of,  and  diaciplme  the  troops,  and  attj'ibutes  our  disasters 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  to  the  want  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  science  in  the  officers  appointed  to  command. 
1  cannot  think  any  emergencv  likely  to  arise  in  our  coun- 
try, that  will  not  give  us  ample  time  to  convert  our  militia 
into  skilful  disciplined  troops,  prepared  to  meet  any  dan- 
gers they  may  liave  to  encounter.  We  are  not,  like  other 
nations  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  neiglibors,  each  with 
a  standing  army,  that  may  ntake  sudden  incunions  upon 
our  territories,  and  assail  and  destroy  us.  The  militia  of 
the  country  hav»  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  compe- 
tent to  resist  any  attacks  from  the  savage  tribes  that  reside 
upon  our  borders.  Canada  is  too  feeble  to  be  any  just 
cause  of  alarm.  Nor  can  I  admit  tliat  the  disasters  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  are  pro- 
perly attributable  to  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned. 
I  should  rather  think  tliat  most  of  them  originated  in  a  mis- 
taken confidence  reposed  by  our  Government  in  Uie  offi- 
cers attached  to  our  former  peace  establishment,  under 
the  belief  tliat  their  experience  and  skill,  acquired  in  time 
of  peace,  better  qualified  them  for  the  command  of  our 
armies,  than  other  citizens  of  tiie  country;  or  perhaps  more 
properly  to  the  want  of  that  vigor  of  intellect  and  acti- 
vity of  body,  wluch  too  oflen  accompany  too  much  lei- 
sure or  indulgence  in  every  pursuit  in  life.  I  should  like 
to  know,  sir,  what  essential  services  had  been  rendered  to 
the  countrv  in  the  late  war  by  the  officers  of  the  old  army. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  they  were 
esteemed  inefficient  and  wholly  uieless.  These  unfortu- 
nate incidents  in  our  history,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  have  originated,  seem  to  me  to  prove  but  little,  either 


for  or  against  the  position  assumed  by  the  cbainnan  of  the 
Military  Committee. 

It  is  again  urged  that  the  present  peace  establishnent  Is 
not  greater,  in  proportion  to  the- population  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  than  it  was  dunng  the  administraUon  of 
Jefferson.  I  cannot,  sir,  perceive  any  gocxl  reason  why 
the  prosperity  of  the  countiy  should  be  considered  a  res- 
son  for  tne  increase  of  our  army,  or  the  expenditures  for 
it.  That  the  finances  of  the  country  will  justify  us  in 
maintaining  twice  tlie  present  number  of  troops,  or  even 
more,  is  not  disputed  by  any.  But,  sir,  what  use  have  we 
for  them  p  Our  military  posts  are  to  be  guarded,  our  fron- 
tiers to  be  protected.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  Go- 
vernment, we  were  surrounded  by  numerous  and  wariike 
tribes  of  Indians,  always  disposed  for  war,  and  stimulated 
by  British  traders  to  make  attacks  upon  our  frontier  settle* 
ments,  whicli  were  at  that  time  separated  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  by  mounbuns  almost  impassable. 
Then  three  iJioossnd  men  were  deemed  sufficient  for*  our 
standing  army;  but  now,  when  we  have  the  slmost  entire 
control  of  their  trade,  their  numbers  greatly  diminished, 
their  spirits  humbled  by  the  repeated  disasters  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  their  wars  witbus^when  their 
power  has  left  them,  and  when  our  resources  have  increas- 
ed in  a  greater  proportion  than  theirs  have  diminished, 
and  when  our  frontiers  are  surrounded  by  new  and  flou- 
rishing States,  sufficiently  near  tliem  to  render  any  assist* 
ance  that  may  be  necessary,  b  our  standing  army  to  be 
doubled?  Certainly  not,  sir.  As  the  population  and 
wealth  of  our  country  advances,  we  are  better  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  and  there  is  leai  necessity  for  regular  troops 
to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

I  should  have  been  gratified,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  whilst  comparing  the  number  of  troops 
now  in  service,  and  our  resources,  with  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  had  also  compared  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  same  period  for  the  same  purpose  with 
those  of  the  present  time.  He  would  then  have  perceived 
that  the  present  expenditures  of  the  army  more  than  dou- 
ble those  of  that  period  in  proportion  to  the  numbers. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  mi^ht 
be  not  only  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  but  also  of  the  number  of  men,  witliout  the 
slightest  injury  to  tlie  public  service,  and  that  the  whole 
peace  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  th«  number  of 
officers  and  men  actually  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the 
fortifications,  and  to  secure  the  public  property.  I  would 
not,  sir,  have  one  man  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, either  in  the  civil  or  military  departments,  whose 
services  were  not  demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  been  adverted 
to  by  the  friends  of  the  present  resolution,  as  one  of  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  present  peace  establishment,  and  it 
has  been  eulogized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, and  represented  as  one  of  the  most  useful  institu- 
tions in  our  country.  I  have  ever  tlioug^t,  sir,  that  it  wa« 
founded  upon  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  true 
policy  of  our  country,  and  at  war  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  people;  it  destroys  that  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
legnes  which  should  be  extended  to  every  citizen  of  the 
country;  it  is  a  i^^stem  of  patronage,  by  which  the  military 
offices  of  the  countiy  will  be  confined  to  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential,  and  only  sought  through  the  favor 
of  the  Executive,  or  the  members  of  this  House;  its  con- 
tinuance a  few '  years,  I  fear,  will  be  the  destnkction  of 
all  honorable  emulation  among  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try for  them.  The  military  appointments  made  hy  the 
Government,  more  particularly  than  any  other,  should 
be  made  accessible  to  the  humblest  individual  ui  the 
community,  and  should  be  the  reward  of  qualificaition 
and  merit  sione.  If  the  Government  chooses  to  indulge 
in  the  education  of  anjp  portion  of  the  citicens  of  the 
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countrj',  why  confine  it  to  the  military  department?  Why 
not  extend  it,  Jikewise,  to  the  officers  of  the  navy;  and  to 
your  civil  as  well  as  military  or  naval  office rs^  In  my  opi- 
nion, sir,  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  extend  these  be- 
nefits to  the  officers  employed  in  thecivil  departments  of  the 
Gr)rernment.  The  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  dear- 
est rights  of  the  people  are  every  day  subjected  to  their 
control,  whilst  we  may  not  need,  in  a  lifetime,  the  assistance 
of  one  of  your  military  educated  gentlemen?  and  if  we  did, 
we  might,  in  all  probability,  look  for  it  in  vain.  We  have 
cansl;intemploymeot  fortlie  exercise  of  the  best  talents  and 
information  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  civil  departments 
oFthe  Government,  and  may  never  need  tlie  military  know- 
ledge given  to  the  cadets;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  nation 
to  support  institutions  of  this  character,  and  pay  professors 
for  superintending  the  same,  and  select  and  support  young 
gentlemen  for  education,  can  there  be  any  propriety  in 
paying  the  favorite  few  to  join  the  institution,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  an  education  equal  to  any 
that  can  be  acquired  elsewhere  in  our  country?  If  the 
Government  establishes  the  institution,  prepares  quarters 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  pays  profes- 
sors to  superintend  the  same,  and  would  but  make  it  ac- 
i-?.«isible  to  every  individual  who  would  gfo,  thousands  would 
gladly  flock  to  the  institution,  alone  for  the  education  that 
would  be  there  acquired,  without  asking  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  compensation,  and  without  the  privilege  of  be- 
ii>gr  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the  military  offices 
of  til e  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  citizens.  But 
now,  sir,  the  Government  not  only  prepares,  at  a  great 
expense,  the  necessary  building^  for  the  accommocCation  of 
the  students,  and  pays  enormous  prices  to  the  instructors, 
but  actually  pays  the  cadets  for  receiving  the  blessings  of 
an  excellent  education,  about  one  dollar  for  each  day  that 
they  remain  in  tiie  institution,  amounting  to  the  aggregate 
<um,  for  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  mstitution  and  the 
cadets,  of  about  ninety  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  they  are  paid  as  officers  of  the  army, 
for  if  tliey  were  so,  their  pay  ought  not  to  commence  whilst 
they  are  receiving,  free  of  expense,  the  best  education 
the  country  can  afford,  and  that,  too,  at  a  jjcriod  of  life 
when  their  time  would  be  probably  occupied  in  such  pur- 
suits if  they  were  not  officers  of  tlic  ai-my.  But,  sir,  they 
ought  not  to  be  considered  officers  of  the  army;  they  are 
students,  engaged  in  a  course  of  studies  that  qualifies  them 
for  any  other  pursuit  in  life,  as  much  as  that  of  the  army; 
and  the  document  furnished  us  proves  that  there  has  been 
as  yet  but  one  out  of  six  who  receives  admission  into  the 
insttutjon  that  continues  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
TJierc  have  been  admitted  into  this  institution  two  thousand 
and  fifty -three  students,  of  which  five  hundred  ;uid  ninety- 
one  graduated,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  now  re- 
main in  the  service  of  the  country.  These  facts  prove  to 
my  mind,  clearly,  lljat  this  institution  is  resorted  to^  more 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  than  with  a  view  of 
becoming  officers  of  the  army.  But  why  is  it,  that,  after 
hanng  expended  such  suras  of  money  in  their  education, 
we  should  give  them  the  preference  over  the  other  citizens 
of  the  country,  in  the  command  of  the  armies  ?  Other  citi- 
zens of  the  country  may,  and  do  frequently,  receive  mili- 
tary education,  at  their  own  expense,  and  arc  as  well  qua- 
lified and  meritorious  as  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at 
West  Point;  but,  if  they  apply  for  office,  their  claims  must 
be  postponed  in  favor  of  tliose  educated  at  this  bantling 
of  the  Government,  without  even  an  inquiry  made  as  to 
their  merits  or  qualifications.  But,  sir,  if  this  institution, 
limited  as  it  mtist  necessarily  be  in  its  operation,  must  still 
be  kept  up,  ouglit'the  selection  of  the  cadets  to  be  confin- 
ed to  that  class  of  the  community  who  have  not  otherwise 
the  means  of  receiving  an  education?  Ought  it  not,  sir, 
to  be  limited  to  the  pennyless  orphans  of  the  brave  men 
who  have  perished  in  the  sei-vice  of  tlie  country? 
If,  sir,  the  Government  has  %\\c\\  large  sums  of  money, 
\oi..  VI.— 103 


annually,  to  bestow,  its  liberality  had  better  be  extended 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  now  need  its  asdstat)oey 
than  to  that  cbss  of  young  gentlemen  who  are  enabled  to 
procure  appointments  at  the  academy  through  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  their  family  and  friends.  When  these 
things  come  to  be  considered  and  weighed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  rely  upon  it,  sir,  that  this  institution,  which  has 
been  so  much  lauded,  and  pufl*ed  into  importance  and 
popularity,  will  be  put  down — it  is  a  species  of  aristocra- 
cy, inconsistent  with  the  Uberalitv  and  freedom  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  more  expensive  than  any  other  institution 
in  our  country,  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  would  long 
since  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment been  transferred  from  the  Executive  branch  of  this 
Government  to  the  members  of  this  House.  But  if  the 
House  should  not  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  this  in- 
stitution ought  to  be  destroyed,  still  the  number  of  cadets 
ought  to  be  regukted  soas  to  correspond  with  the  wants  of 
the  army;  and  the  expenditures  of  tlie  institution  ought 
to  be  diminished  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  these  con- 
siderations alone  would  justify  us  in  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion* 
contemplates  much  more  tlian  a  bare  reduction  of  the  ex- 
cess of  officers  now  retained  in  our  peace  estabUahipenti  it 
strikes  at  a  branch  of  tliat  system  of  exceanve  expenditure 
which  lias  been  too  much  indulged  in  by  our  Government 
for  the  last  few  years;  it  contemplates  a  diminution  of  the 
annual  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  and  supporting 
our  present  peace  establishment,  which  oug^t  to  be  done, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  whether  the  army  can  be  reduced 
or  not. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tatloe]  has  re- 
minded us  that,  when  this  subject  was  before  Congress  in 
1821,  and  when  the  army  was  reduced  from  ten  thousand 
to  six  thousand  men,  he  was  an  advocate  for  that  reduc- 
tion,and for  wliich  he  and  tliose  whoacted  with  him  were  de- 
nounced as  radicals;  but  he  is  now  of  opinion  that  no  fur- 
ther reduction  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  public 
service.  I  am  sure,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
turned  his  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  expenditures  in 
this  branch  of  the  Government  for  the  last  few  yeai*s,  and 
compared  them  with  tiie  expenditures  for  the  same  de- 
partment for  a  few  years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  ai*- 
my  in  1821,  he  would  have  still  seen  the  necessuty  of  either 
reducing  the  number  of  officers,  or  men,  or  both,  or  in 
some  way  curtailing  the  unnecessary  expenditures.  In 
this  branch  of  Oie  Government,  but  little  has  been  gained 
in  the  cause  of  economy  by  the  reduction  that  took  place 
in  1821 .  The  expenditures  of  the  last  few  years  actually  ex- 
ceed those  for  a  few  years  prior  to  that  time,  when  the  ar- 
my was.  ten  thousand  strongs  which  will  be  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  docuinents  in  the  War  Depai-tment,  which 
show  that,  for  the  year 

1819.  **Pay  of  the  army,  and  subsistence 

of  the  officers,"  ^1,002,827  10 

"Subsistence,"  989,213  00 

#1,992,040  10 

1820.  •*  Pay  of  the  army,  and  subsistence 
oftheofRcers,"  $636,784  00 

"  SubMstence,"  622,048  00 


$1,258332  00 


1828:     •*  Pay  of  the  army,  and  subsistence 

of  the  officers,"  $1,028,121  24 

"Subsistence,"  245,217  96 


$1^273,339  20 
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1829.     •«  Pay  of  the  •rmy»  and  subsistence 

of  the  officers,**  $1,134,295  11 

«« SubastcncV,"  299,200  92 


11,433,496  03 


Froin  which  it  appears  tftat  the  "pay  of  the  army  and 
subsistence  of  the  officers,*'  for  the  years  1828  and  1829, 
when  the  army  was  about  six  thousand  strong,  exceed  that 
for  the  years  1819  and  1820,  when  the  army  was  ten  tliou- 
sand  strong,  by  the  sum  of  fiTc  hundred  and  twenty 'two 
thousand  eirht  Imndred  and  five  dollars  and  twenty-fire 
cents;'  and  that,  by  the  act  of  1821,  reducing  the  army  to 
MX  thousand,  we  have  gained  the  dismissal  of  four  thou- 
sand men  from  the  public  serrice,  without  any  correspond- 
ent diminution  of  the  expenses  of  the  army. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood,  sir,  that,  in  making  and 
presenting  these  estimates  to  the  House,  I  impute  any 
blame  whatever  to  the  officer  now  presiding  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  or  the  one  who  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  it  during  the  late  administration.  If  the  expendi- 
tures are,  or  have  been,  excessive  or  improper,  which  I 
by  no  means  assert,  blame  is  properly  attributable  to  this 
House;  if  appropriations  are  made  for  specific  objects  by 
us,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  them  ap- 
plied; if  any  abuse  exist,  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  nation,  and  from  us  the 
people  expect  its  correction.  These  estimates  are  pre- 
sented solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  propriety  of 
the  passage  of  the  present  resolution,  or  some  one  of  a 
similar  character,  under  the  ho]>e  that  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  be  directed  to  it,  and  that  his  expc- 
rtence  in  the  department  will  enable  him  to  report  to  us 
some  system  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  expenditures  of  the 
army,  that  wiU  enable  us  to  act  efficiently,  and  without 
iijury  to  the  public  service. 

The  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  considers  tliat 
the  present  organization  of  the  army  ought  to  be  retained 
as  a  means  of  national  defence,  and  has  eloquently  point- 
ed out  the  superiori^  of  skilfiil  officers  and  disciplined 
troops  over  the  militia,  and  has  illustrated  his  positions  by 
a  recurrence  to  standing  armies  of  several  European  na- 
tions, and  their  success  over  undisciplined  troops.  I  could 
not,  if  I  was  so  inclined,  follow  him  through  all  his  illus- 
trations, or  successfully  controvert  the  position  assumed 
by  him.  Whether  the  position  assumed  bv  him  be  true 
or  not,  our  Government,  being  based  upon  different  prin- 
ciples from  those  alluded  to  by  him,  must  necessjirily  re- 
sort to  a  difierent  mode  of  defence.  I  may  be  permitted 
here  to  remark,  that,  if  tlie  gx:ntleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  turned  one  other  page  in  the  history  of  those  na- 
tions, he  would  have  seen  the  consequences  resulting  from 
their  social  systems.  Iron  handed  despotism  and  arbitrary 
misrule;  tlie  people  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment; immense  public  debts;  and  burdensome  and  op- 
presnve  systems  of  taxation;  these  are  the  consequences 
resulting  to  European  nations  from  their  military  organi- 
zation:  Uke  surrender  of  their  liberties  is  the  price  they 
pay  for  protection  by  skilful  officers  and  disciplineci^troops. 
To  my  mind,  sir,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  proves 
the  necesuty  of  retaining  in  the  service  of  this  country  a 
very  large  standing  army,  rather  than  the  propriety  of  re- 
taining in  our  service  the  present  number  of  officers  and 
men.  That  we  should  prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace, 
is  undisputed  in  our  country;  but  how  prepare?  By  edu- 
cating one  part  of  the  community  to  command  the  other? 
By  setting  apart  one  portion  of  the  citizens  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  other,  and  sustaining  and  supporting  them  in 
Eeace?  Instead  of  thus  rendering  our  armies  skilful  and 
rave,  I  would  rely  upon  tlie  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  moral  energies  of  the  country;  I  would  arm  and  dis- 
cipline the  citizens  of  the  country,  the  militia;  I  would  re- 
move every  burden  from  the  6 nances  of  the  country;  pay 


the  pubfic  debt;  sustain,  unimpaired,  the  public  credit;  I 
would  husband  the  resources  of  the  country,  by  leavi^jg- 
the  money  of  the  people  in  its  proper  place — their  own 
pockets;  these,  in  my  estimation,  are  the  true  pr^ara- 
tions  of  a  repubKe  for  war;  I  would  leave  standing  armies 
and  the  sword  for  the  monarch  and  despot.  The  militia, 
sir,  so  often  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  is  the  only 
army  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  the  protection  of  our 
country;  the  citizens  of  the  country  must,  and  ever  will, 
protect  themselves  whilst  their  liberties  are  worth  pre- 
serving; they  are  the  supporters  of  our  Government  in 
peaee,  and  must  be  its  defenders  in  war:  our  Government 
IS  based  upon  this  principle;  we  trusted  them  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  were  not  deceived  by  them;  we  confided  jii 
them  in  the  late  war,  and  were  not  disappointed.  I  will 
not  now  detain  the  House  by  pointing  tliem  to  instances  of 
courage,  patriotism,  and  valor,  in  the  militia  of  our  coun- 
try, tliat  would  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  the  numerous 
instances  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolinn;  Uiey  are  familiar  to  each 
member  of  the  House,  and  are  unparralleled  in  the  history 
of  any  country. 

I  have  brieny  adverted  to  tlie  reasons  which  will  induce 
me  to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  my  colleague,  and  flatter 
myself  that  we  will  derive  such  information  from  the  War 
Department,  should  it  pass,  as  will  enable  us  to  reorganize 
the  army  on  some  more  economical  plan,  better  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  without  injury  to  the 
public  service. 

[Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  debate  closed  for  thi» 
day.] 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wildk  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  BURGES  spoke  at  length  against  the  original  reso- 
lution.    He  occupied  the  floor  for  about  two  hours. 

Mr.  WlCKLfFFE  spoke  in  reply,  and  in  defence  of  the 
coursd  pursued  by  the  CoAimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  amendment  oflTered  by  Mr.  EVERETT  was  negs  - 
tivcd. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  cbwrman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  ag^ed  to — yeas  113. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  con- 
currence in  the  resolution;  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PETTIS  then  moved  a  call  of  the  House;  which  was 
refused. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with  the 
committee  in  the  resolution,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Archer,  Armstrong,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Beekman,  Blair, 
of  South  Carolina,  Bockee,  Boon,  Borst,  Bouldin,  Brod- 
head.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cahoon,  Cambreleng,  Camp- 
bell, Carson,  Chandler,  Chilton,  Chuborne,  Coke,  Cole- 
man, Conner,  Cowles,  Craig,  of  New  York,  Craig,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Crawford,  Crocheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Davis,  oP 
South  Carolina,  Deberry,  Denny,  Desha,  De  Witt,  Dod- 
dridge, Drayton,  Dudley,  Earll,  Ellsworth,  Evans,  oF 
Maine,  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  Findlay,  Finch,  Forward, 
Foster,  Fry,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Hall,  Halsey,  Ham- 
mons,  Harvey,  Haynes,  Hinds,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hubbaid, 
Ihrie,  Isacks',  Jennings,  Johnson,  cf  Kentucky,  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  Kendall,  Kincaid,  King,  ofNcw  York,  Lamar, 
Lea,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Magec, 
Maxwell,  of  New  York,  l^laxweU,  of  Virginia,  McCreerj-, 
McDuffie,  Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Muhlenberg,  Nuck« 
oils,  Overton,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Richardsor,. 
Roane,  Russel,  Scott,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Semmes,  Smithy 
Speight,  Spencer,  of  New  York,  Spencer,  of  Maryland^ 
Sprigg,  Sterigere,  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Swif^,  Taliaferro, 
Test,  Thompson,  of  Geprg^a,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Trcx- 
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vant.  Tucker,  Yerplanck,  Washington,  Weeks,  White,  oi 
New  York,  White,  of  Louisiana,  Wickliffe,  Wilde,  Win- 
gate,  Yancey — 123. 

NAYS, — Messrs.  Angel,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Barber,  Bart- 
Icy,  Bates,  Bell,  Blair,  of  Tennessee,  Burges,  Butman,  Clay, 
Clark,  Condict,  Cooper*  Crane,  Creighton,  Crowninshield, 
Davisy  of  Massachusetts,  D  wight,  Everett,  of  Verroont, 
Ererett,  of  Massachusetts,  Gorham,  Grcnnell,  Hawkins, 
Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Kennon,  Martindide,  McCoy, 
Miller,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Reed,  Rose,  Sill,  Stanbe- 
ry,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Storrs,  of  Connecticut,  Suther- 
land, Swann,  Taylor,  Vance,  Vinton,  M'^hittlesey,  Williams, 
Young. — 49. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  ifr.  BUCHANAN, 

Ordered,  That be  appointed  a  committee  to 

go  to  the  Senate,  and  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  impeach  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Mis- 
souri, of  high  misdemeanors  in  office;  and  acquaint  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  in  due  time 
exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  and 
make  good  the  same;  and  that  tlie  Senate  be  requested  to 
okake  order  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  James  H.  Peck, 
to  make  answer  to  the  same. 

The  comnuttee  was  order/sd  to  consist  of  two  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORJIS,  it  was 

Jhaoicedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  to  this  House  articles  of  impeachment  against  James 
H.  Peck,  district  judge  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  mis- 
demeanors in  his  said  office. 

The  committee  was  ordered  to  consist  of  five. 


#!o«DAT,  ArmiL  26,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  to  the  next  Con< 
gress  an  orga^ution  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  nuflRr  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  observed  tliat  the  reso- 
Itttion  seemed  ainwd  at  an  institution,  (the  West  Point  Aca- 
demy,) which  is  the  ornament  ajid  safety  of  the  country; 
and  with  a  view  to  try  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  protracted  debate,  he  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DESHA  requested  Mr.  S.  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
to  give  him  [&Ir.  D.]  an  opportunity  of  making  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  subject;  but 

Mr.  SPENCER  said  he  could  not  do  so  compatibly  with 
Ids  sense  of  duty^  and  the  gentleman  must  excuse  him. 

The  question  was  tiien  put  on'  laying  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  and  negatived  by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  64--> 
nays,  96. 

Mr.  DESHA  tlien  spoke  at  some  lengtli  in  further  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  officers,  and 
against  the  Military  Academy. 

>Ir.  WILDE  did  not  rise  to  address  the  House  again  on 
the  merits  of  the  resolution;  but  not  wishing  to  vote  for  it 
in  its  present  shape,  and  the  House  having  refused  to  lay 
it  on  the  tablei  he  rose  to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  himself  and  perhaps  man^ 
others.  At  present  tite  resolution  was  not  a  simple  inquir 
ry;  it  would  carry  with  it  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
House  on  the  question  of  reducmg  the  number  of  officers. 
This  be  disapproved  of;  and,  to  obviate  the  objection,  he 
moved  to  strike  out  the  matter  of  the  resolution,  and  sub- 
ititute  the  following:  That  the  Secretary  of  War  report  to 
the  House,  at  its  next  session,  **  whether  anv  reduction  in 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  army  of  the  tJnited  States  can 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  public  service,  and,  if  any, 
what  reduction;  together  with  a  plan  for  the  most  efficient 


organization  of  the  army  in  conformity  witii  the  reduction 
proposed," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  85 — nays,  44;  and 

The  resolution,  thus  amendetl,  was  adopted,  without  a 
division. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  making  an  appropriation  for 
obtaining  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
removing  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  twice 
read. 

Mr.  BELL  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  D  WIGHT  thought  that,  as  some  important  amend- 
ments liad  been  made  by  tlie  Senate,  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  regard- 
ing these  amendments,  before  they  were  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  the  amendments  were  substantially  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Afikrrs  contained. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  made  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  D WIGHT  then  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  bill 
was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  MALLAHY,  with  a  view  to  go  into  committee  on 
tlie  tariff  bill,  moved  to  postpone  the  intervening  orders  of 
the  day,  amongst  which  was  the  bill  respecdng  the  Ten- 
nessee lands,  which  Mr.  CROCKETT  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  prevent  from  being  postponed;  but  Mr.  Malla- 
ar's  motion  prevailed,  and 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Polk  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to  alter  the  several 
tariff  acts,  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of 
duties,  and  to  prevent  evamons  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose,  and  commenced  by  saying  that 
tlie  bill  under  consideration  was  designed  to  enfbrce  exists 
ing  laws  of  the  country,  and  effect  a  more  faithful  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imports.  This  was  an  object  right 
and  proper  in  itself,  and  one  which  he  was  willing  to  pro- 
mote. He  would  be  always  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  faith- 
ful collection  of  the  revenue,  even  though  he  might  object 
to  the  laws  by  which  it  was  levied.  In  this  case,  however, 
he  would  atta'm  the  faithful  collection  of  the  revenue  by  a 
mode  different  from  that  contempkted  by  the  bill.  He 
would  do  it  by  dtminishmg  the  dutie^  and  thereby  remov- 
ing the  inducement  to- evade  the  duties.  With  this  Tiew, 
he  moved  to  amend  the  bill  as  follows:  Strike  out  all  of  the 
bill  afler  the  first  section,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  foHker  tnaeUdy  That,  fh>m  and  after 
the  30th  of  June  next,  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  of 
Mav,  1828,  as  increases  the  duty  on  wool  manufactured, 
and  on  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a 
component  part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  duties  on  said 
articles  as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act; 
and  that,  from  and  after  the  SOth  of  June,  1631,  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  22d  May,  1824,  as  increases  the  duties  on 
the  aforesaid  articles,  be,  and  the  same  is  also,  repealed, 
leaving  the  said  duties  as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage 
ofthe  said  act 

And  he  it  further  enaeied.  That,  from  and  af^er  the  SOth 
of  June  next,  so  much  ofthe  aforesaid  acts  ofthe  19th  of 
May,  1828,  as  increases  the  duty  on  iron  in  bars  and  bolts, 
whether  manufactured  by  roUing  or  hammering,  on  hemp, 
on  fiax,  on  cotton  bagging,  on  molasses,  on  indigo,  on 
manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  a  component 
part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties  as  they  stood 
previous  to  the  passas^  (»  the  said  actf  and  that  to  moch 
ofthe  aforeaaidact  ofthe  22d  May,  1824|  as  faiereased  die 
duty  on  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  be  repealed  from  and 
after  the  SOth  of  June,  1831,  leaving  the  duties  on  the  said 
articles  u  they  stood  before  the  passage  of  that  act. 
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Jkidbeit  further  enaetedy  That  the  duty  on  salt  be  re- 
duced to  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  iifty-siz  pounds,  from 
and  af^er  tlie  30th  of  June  next. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  then  proceeded  to  discuss,  at  large, 
the  policy  of  the  protecting  system,  and  to  exhibit  what 
he  deemed  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  various  interests  of 
the  country.  He  had  spoken  about  two  hours,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  now  fs^one  tbroug'h  the  dry  and  less  in- 
teresting topics  involved  in  the  discussion;  what  he  had 
further  to  say  on  the  subject,  touched  considerations  of  a 
character  more  vital  and  interesting.  Being,  however, 
somewhat  fatjgued,  he  would  prefer  postponing  his  further 
remarks  until  to-morrow. 

MAYSVILLE  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging the  gentleman,  suggested  that  the  committee 
should  lay  aside  this  bill,  and  take  up,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  sitting,  some  minor  bill,  that  would  occupy  but  little 
time;  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  committee  take  up 
the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  stock  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
Turnpike  road;  which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  read. 

Mr.  LETCHER  rose  in  explanation  of  the  bill.  He 
said  he  did  not  at  present  intend  to  do  more  than  to  offer, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  a  very  brief  statement 
of  facts  connected  with  this  application  to  Congress.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  [said  he]  by  a  well 
drawn  and  well  guarded  charter,  have  incorporated  a 
company  to  construct  the  road  referred  to  in  the  bill  just 
read,  under  the  name  of  <'tlie  Maysville,  Washington, 
Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Company."  The  subject 
is  one  of  very  great  solicitude  in  the  State,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  tliat  interesting  portion  of  it  through  which  the 
road  is  to  run.  The  attention  of  the  General  Government 
has  long  since  been  drawn  to  the  importance  and  utility  of 
this  great  highway;  and  under  its  immediate  direction, 
skilml  engineers,  in  the  year  1827,  made  a  survey  from 
ZanesviUe,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  indnding 
that  portion  of  it  over  which  the  contemplated  road  is  to 
be  miade.  The  report  of  the  engineers,  sir,  is  now  before 
me — ^it  is  made  out  with  great  care,  enters  minutely  into 
details,  and,  upon  examination,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  accurate. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  sir,  I  will  add  only 
a  word  or  two  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  road, 
and  to  prove,  that,  by  granting  the  subscription  of  stock 
asked  for,  the  Government  wiu  not  expose  itself  either  to 
loss  w  injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  highly  bene- 
fited. 

Miaysville  is  a  flourishing  and  growing  village,  on  tlie 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  sixty  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  already  a  point  of  considerable  commercial 
consequence,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  increase  ra- 
pidly, both  in  wealth  and  commerce.  It  is  justly  conu- 
dered  the  g^eat  depot  of  the  Kentucky  merchants  who 
trade  to  the  East  From  that  point  an  immense  quantity 
of  merchandise,  as  well  as  other  articles,  is  conveyed 
through  various  portions  of  the  State. 

The  road  designed  to  be  improved  is  intended  to  in- 
tersect the  gp-eat  national  road  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It 
connects  itself  also  on  each  side  with  the  Ohio  river.  These 
two  connexions  most  certainly  and  justly  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  a  national  work.  Its  present  condition  is  too 
bad  to  be  particularly  described,  probably  the  very  worst 
in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  tra- 
velled, in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  countr}',  than 
any  other  section  of  the  West.  The  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  constructed,  and  tlie  small  expense  compared 
witii  the  great  benefit  to  the  country,  recommends  m  the 
strongest  manner  the  proposition  to  take  stock  to  the  fa« 
vorable  consideration  of  the  fiouse.     The  bill  is  well 


guarded.  The  subscription  now  asked  is  not  to  be  advanc- 
ed, until  enough  has  been  actually  paid  by  individuals 
and  the  State,  to  equal  the  amount  paid  by  tlie  General 
Government.  The  .sum  reserved  to  individuals  has  all 
been  subscribed,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  subscribed  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  more;  both  these  sums  are  to  be  fully  paid 
before  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  de- 
manded. To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  road,  I  have 
a  few  strong  facts  to  lay  before  the  House^  The  company 
hired  a  man  during  one  month,  to  record  the  number  of 
persons,  wagons, "horses,  cattle,  &c.  which  passed  over 
the  road;  and  the  average  for  a  day,  derived  from  this  re- 
cord, amounts  to  tliree  hundred  and  fi fly-one  persons, 
tliirty  three  carriages,  and  fiflv-one  wagons. 

I  hold  the  document  in  my  hand,  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  gentleman  wlio  may  desire  to  examine  it. 

There  is  no  intention  to  induce  the  House  to  subscribe 
to  a  mere  neighborhood  road.  The  calculation  above 
quoted  must  convince  every  gentleman  that  this  is  a  road 
greatly  travelled — that  it  is  both  useful  and  used.  And 
while  the  aid  of  Government  will  put  it  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, the  Government  will  not  lose  a  dollar  by  its  benefi- 
cent operation.  It  is  known  to  many  gentlemen  on  this 
floor,  that  the  road  is  one  of  the  worst  in  all  our  country. 
In  the  winter  it  is  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  which  readily  forms  deep  mua  holes.  Such 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  along,  that  the  wagoners  have 
sometimes  to  join  themselves  In  gangs  to  lend  each  otlier 
assistance.  Double  teams  are  often  hitched  to  the  same 
wag^n;  and  not  unfrequently  they  become  so  deeply  mired 
that  the  neighbors  have  to  turn  out  to  aid  the  teamsters; 
and  in  winter  it  oflen  happened,  afler  sticking  in  the  mire, 
tliat  they  are  frozen  up  entirely.  The  same  state  of  things 
exists  in  reference  to  the  mail;  and  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected  by  the  Government,  both  as  to  t»B.e  and  expense 
in  its  transportation.  Should  the  road  be  properly  made, 
the  saving  on  this  head  alone  will  more  than  compensate 
you,  even  if  the  money  was  given,  instead  of  subscribed. 
I  promised,  sir,  to  be  ver}'  brief;  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled  that 
promise.  Whilst  I  do  not  desire  or  antic^^te  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  passagfe  of  the  bill,  yet  I  h<^  myself  ready 
now,  and  at  all  times,  to  <lefend  it,  should  any  be  offered. 

Mr.  FOSTER,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  bill.  -  He  could  not  but  feci  surprised 
at  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Letcher]  that  the  bill  would  me^t  with 
no  opposition;  this  surprise  was  only  eqnalled  by  that 
which  he  felt  at  the  support  which  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals  had  given  to  the  proposed  measure  by- 
even  reporting  the  bill.  But  the  gentleman  tells  us  this 
is  a  national  road — and  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  na- 
tionality? Why,  forsooth,  that  immense  numbers  of 
horses,  wagons,  &.c.  travel  it,  and  that  in  certain  seasons 
of  tlie  year  it  is  almost  impassable.  Really,  sir,  [said  Mr. 
F.]  if  these  are  the  cliaracteri&ticsof  a  national  road,  our 
country  abounds  with  them;  there  is  scarcely  a  market 
road  in  Georgia  or  Carolina,  which  might  not,  with  great 
propriety,  claim  the  distinction.  But  Mr.  F.^  was  loo 
much  indisposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  and  was  satisfied  with  having  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  comrfiittee  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYNES  inquired  whether  any  survey  of  this  road 
had  been  made  by  the  United  States*  engineers;  or  whe- 
ther tlie  House  was  to  take  the  statement  of  the  expense 
on  the  estimates  of  those  iiiterested. 

Mr.  LETCHER  replied,  that  an  engineer  named  WIN 
Hams,  tlie  same  pei-son  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  Cumberland  road,  had  surveyed  this  road. 
It  had  also  been  reported  on  by  engineei-s  in  the  United 
States*  service. 

Mr.  HAYNES  said,  we  all  know  with  what  facility  siich 
surveys  are  procured,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  g^t  subscript 
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tions  to  any  new  schenie,  especially  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  a  partner.  Some  years  ag^,  the  House  was 
urged  to  subscribe  to  some  such  undertaking.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  when 
'  it  was  pressed  as  an  argument  in  its  favor,  that  the  Dismal 
S  vamp  canal,  a  link  in  the  g^eat  chain  of  internal  commu- 
nication, as  it  is  called,  had  been  completed;  and  yet,  since 
he  had  been  a  member  of  this  House,  a  further  subscrip- 
tion had  been  asked  and  obtained  to  the  stock  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal;  since  which  time,  a  further  subscrip- 
tion had  been  obtained  for  the  same  object.  Four  ye^s 
agt),  we  had  been  asked  to  subscribe  one  humlred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canai,  as  necessary  for  its  completion,  which  was  gi*anted. 
Since  that  time,  a  further  subscription,  of  what  precise 
amount  he  did  not  recollect,  had  been  sought  and  obtain- 
ed, and  a  still  further  subscription  is  now  asked  for.  He 
ttid,  that,  laying  aside  every  other  consideration  but  the 
mere  question  of  expediency,  (although  his  opinions  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  measures  are  well  known,)  he 
trusted  the  House  would  consider  niaturely  before  it  en- 
gaged in  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  LETCHER  replied. 

Mr.  HAYNES  regretted  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
[Mr.  Letcher]  should  have  supposed  him  capable  of  en- 
tertaining vindictive  feelings  towards  Kentucky,  Kentuck- 
ians,  or  to  any  enterprise  in  which  they  were  interested. 
He  cherished  too  high  a  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
that  State,  with  whom  be  bad  oecome  acquainted  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  indulge  such  feelings.  [Mr.  LETCHER 
explained,  and  disclaimed  such  an  imputation.] 

Mr.  HAYNES  said,  he  could  not  permit  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  reimarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken* 
tucky,  that  he  [Mr.  H.]  entertained  the  opinion  that  this 
j3o?ernmcnt  has  the  power  to  engage  in  works  of  internal 
improvement.  In  his  opinion,  the  subscription  to  stock 
stood  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  in  principle,  with  a 
direct  appropriation  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  or  eanal.  Indeed,  he  considered  it  as  not  differing 
from  the  construction  of  such  a  work  by  the  Government. 

He  considered  the  power  of  taxation  to  be  limited  by 
the  specific  grants  in  the  constitution,  and,  consequently, 
the  power  of  appropriation  was  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations. The  relative  coidd  not  be  broader  than  its  ante- 
cedent. However,  he  did  not  intend  to  arg^ie  the  consti- 
tutional question,  but  thought  thus  much  necessary  by 
way  of  protest  against  all  such  acts  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  in  renly,  insisted  that  the  road  in  this 
bill  was  strictly  national  m  its  character.  Sir,  [said  he] 
from  wliat  has  fallen  from  the  two  gentlemen  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Hatses]  I  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  the  very  few  remarks  I  had  the  honor 
of  submitting  when  first  up.  I  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self understood.  I  stated  then,  sir,  and  now  repeat  that 
statement,  that  it  is  expected,  and  that  it  is  designed  to 
continue  the  road  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  until  it  inter- 
sects the  great  national  road  usually  known  as  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 
scheme.  Yet,  sir,  gentlemen  seem  to  misunderstand,  or 
to  misapply,  what  has  been  said,  and  to  persist  in  the  inti- 
mation, that  the  object  is  to  obtain  governmental  assist- 
ance for  local  accommodation.  It  is  not  so.  The  oliject, 
sir,  has  been  fully  and  fairly  avowed.  Until  now,  1  had 
supposed  it  was  very  generally  admitted  that  the  most  un- 
exceptionable jnethod  in  which  the  Government  could  en- 
I  p»?c  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  was  to  subscribe 
I  stock  ill  companies  formed  by  individual  enterprise.  But, 
at  present,  it  seenis  to  be  feared  by  the  gentlemen  that  this 
is  the  mode  best  calculated  to  draw  money  from  the  trea- 
wry,  to  be  distributed  or  given  in  a  neigliboi-hood.  He 
^^g?ed  gentlemen  to  believe,  that  though  the  road  v  :«s 
exceedingly  bad,  and  a  goo<l  one  much  needed,  yet  the 
fripnd.il  of  the  bill  were  far,  ver)-  far,  from  asking  any  thing 


in  the  shape  of  charity.  Th^y  asked  for  no  gif\,  no,  no- 
thing like  it;  but  merely  invited  a  subscription  of  stock  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  a  most  important  and  useful 
work,  and  one  which  was  known  to  be  strictly  national. 
Though  Kentucky  had  never  yet  received  a  cent  fVom  this 
Government,  while  she  saw  the  public  money  expended 
elsewhere  for  object?  of  internal  improvement,  who,  sir, 
has  ever  heard  her  utter  a' groan,  or  heave  a  sigh?  He 
trusted  she  would  always  have  too  much  pride  to  beg  or 
to  murmur.  No,  sir,  her  people  are  not  a  oegging  people. 
She  had  always  voted  to  appropriate  money  for  similar  ob- 
jtfcts^  and  whenever  any  scneme  of  the  kind  was  proposed 
to  the  House,  she  presented  almost  an  undivided  rront. 
And  why?  Not  from  any  selfish  and  sordid  motives,  but 
because  she  was  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  in- 
terest of  the-  country,  a  part  of  which  she  is,  I  hope,  con- 
sidered. 

^Whilst  one  of  the  gentlemen  fi'om  Georgia  urged  his 
objections  to  the  bill,  sir,  the  otlier,  I  thought,  seemed 
much  grieved  at  the  subscription  which  had  heretofore 
been  made  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and  ar- 
gued that  more  money  was  to  be  applied  for  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  When  that  bill  is  called  up, 
sir,  let  the  gentleman  offer  his  objections  to  it^  My  c6l- 
league,  [Mr.  Wickliffe]  who  represents  that  region  of 
the  country,  will  be  ready  to  meet  him.  But  I  beg  of 
the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Hatnks]  whatever  vindictive  feel- 
ings he  may  entertain  towards  that  measure,  not  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  this  unoffending  one.  The  Louis- 
ville canal  is  no  Kentucky  measure,  and  the  State  cannot 
be  cliarged  with  the  investment  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  work.  It  is  a  measure  in  which  the  States 
above  and  below  Kentucky,  1  might  almost  say,  sir,  are 
exclusively  interested.  The  improvement  now  so  warm- 
ly opposed  by  the  two  honorable  gentlemen,  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  is  of  immense  consequence  to  the  State.  It 
leads  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
coiuiects  it  with  a  navigable  stream,  a  country  beautiful 
and  higjily  productive.  M'^ithout  it,  what  is  our  situation? 
Why,  sir,  a  little  like  living  in  the  happy  valley,  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  into  it,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 
We  have  every  thing  in  great  abundance,  and  to  spare, 
that  man  could  desire,  except  an  outlet  to  a  good  market. 
We  raise,  sir,  fur  more  tlian  we  can  consume,  and  we  ai*e 
desirous  of  furnishing  our  neighbors  out  of  the  surplus, 
on  the  best  terms,  and  upon  the  shortest  notice.  The 
road  must  be  owned  to  be  national  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  great  Ohio  river.  Did  it  lose  its  national  character 
because  it  was  to  be  so  much  used  by  tlu*  people  of  Ken- 
tucky ?  It  has  been  emphatically  asked  why  the  State  does 
not  make  the  road  hei-self.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  L.]  the  State 
is  new,  her.  resources  are  limited;  she  would  make  it  if 
she  could;  she  seeks  nothing  of  you  as  a  gift,  but  on!)  a 
little  assistance  to  advance  your  own  interests  as  well  as 
hers.  You  are  a  rich  and  able  Government,  with  ample 
means  at  your  command,  and  cannot  lose  one  cent  by  com- 
plying with  her  request.  Will  you  refuse  it?  Let  me, 
sir,  put  one  plain  question  to  the  friends  and  to  the  oppos- 
ers  of  internal  improvement.  M'fiat  would  you  think  of 
the  character  of  a  father,  who  had  eight  or  ten  children, 
each  of  whom  possessed  a  fine  fiirm,  rich  and  fertile,  well 
situated,  and  in  perfect  order,  if  a  younger  child,  always 
aflfectionate  and  dutiful,  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  serve, 
its  parents  by  day  or  by  night,  in  peace  or  in  war,  and 
who  had  not  deserted  him  in  his  deepest  affliction,  should 
present  itself  before  him,  and  say,  father,  I  see  that  all  my 
brothers  are  prosperous  and  happy,  they  have  fine  settle- 
ments and  are  doing  well — I  am  gl.id  to  see  it.  1  helped 
all  I  dould  to  make  them  so.  I  do  not  envy  any  one  of 
them  his  good  fortune.  My  own  farm,  however,  is  in  a 
l)ad  condition.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to 
do,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  a  little  behindhand;  and  as 
[  you,  flither,  are  in  fimds  just  now,  I  pray  you  to  advance 
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me  a  small  sum  to  aid  me  in  completing  an  improvement 
highly  advantageous  both  to  you  and  to  me;  1  ask  it  not 
afl  a  gift,  but  merely  the  use  of  it  for  a  short  period.  Sir, 
is  there  a  gentleman  here  who  could  or  would  justify  the 
father  in  refusing  such  a  request?  and  what  sort  of  a  father 
must  he  be  who  could  turn  that  child  from  his  door?  The 
case  I  have  put,  I  think,  sir,  illustrates  our  true  situation. 
I  will  not  comment  upon  it.  I  will  say,  however,  we 
scorn  to  complain  of  the  help  which  has  been  extended 
to  others;  but  we  shall  think  it  very  strange  and  very  un- 
kind, if,  when  we  come  for  the  iirst  time,  and  ask  you  to 
do  a  most  just  and  reasonable  thing,  to  aid  an  enterprise  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
you  should  refuse  it.  I  hope  my  friend  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Foster]  does  not  desire  to  throw  any  unnecessary 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  bill,  should  it  be  the  i)leasure 
of  a  majority  to  pass  it;  and  I  would  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  him  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section,  and  let  tlie  bill  be  reported  to  the  House.  He  can 
afterwards  make  any  opposition  he  may  think  fit.  This 
course  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  trust  he  will 
consent  to  it. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  that  he  most  cheerfully  accorded  to 
the  chivalrous  and  high-minded  Kentuckians  all  the  respect 
and  gratitude  to  which  their  sufferings  and  services  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  country  so  eminently  entitled  them. 
Nor  had  he  for  a  moment  considered,  much  less  intimated, 
that,  in  making  the  application  which  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  designed  to  fator,  they  approached  us  in  the 
language  of  supplication  or  complaint;  he  knew  too  well 
the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  of  that  gallant  people,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  descend  to  either. 

Mr.  F.  would  trouble  the  committee  with  only  a  few 
words  more  in  relation  to  the  particular  object  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  [Mr.  Lstcher]  who  advocates  it  with  so 
much  zeal,  has  told  us,  with  his  usual  candor,  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  design  far  more  extensive — 
that  this  is  only  a  portion  of  a  great  road  which  is  to  be 
constructed  from  Zanesvillc,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Ala- 
bama. This  is  the  body,  the  centre  building  of  the  great 
work — ^the  wings  are  to  be  put  up  hereafter.  And  all  fliese 
are  objects  of  national  importance!  Sir,  [said  Mr.  F.]  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  five  hundred,  yes,  five  thou- 
sand roads  of  the  same  description. 

Mr.  F.  Iioped  that  no  gentleman  would  suspect  him  of 
having  any  wish  to  impede  the  progress  or  improvement 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  so  far  from  it,  he  declared  him- 
self proud  to  witness  her  growing  ])rospcrity.  The  Union 
owed  her  a  gi-eat  deal,  not  only  for  her  achievements  in 
the  national  defence,  but  for  the  splendid  talents  which 
she  contributes  to  our  national  councils.  Yet,  with  all  his 
respect  for  the  State,  and  her  patriotic  sons,  he  could  not 
%'Otc  for  the  bill  now  on  the  table.  He  would,  however, 
withdraw  his  motion  for  striking  out  the  enacting  clause, 
and  suffer  the  bill  to  be  reported  to  the  House,  when  a 
direct  vote  can  be  taken  on  its  passage. 

[The  committee  then  rose.] 


TuKSDAT,  April  27,  1830. 
PENITENTIARY  PUNISHMENT. 

Tlie  House  then,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  took 
up  the  bill  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  it  was  reported  by  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  bill  consumed  the 
day's  sitting,  and  occupied  the  House  till  near  five  o'clock. 

The  point  which  gave  rise  to  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
debate,  was  that  which  grew  out  of  the  qucsstion  whether 
slaves  should  be  made  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  by 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  various  offences 
described,  as  other  persons.  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  had  adopted  an  amendment  to  insert  the 


word  "free"  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  make 
them  applicable  to  *•  free  persons"  only.  On  the  question 
of  concurring  in  this  amendment,  Messrs.  TEST,  POW- 
ERS, SPENCER,  of  New  York,  BUCHANAN,  TAY- 
LOR, and  PEARCE  spoke  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Messrs. 
POLK,  HAYNES,  BOULDIN,  WASHINGTON,  and 
MERCER  advocated  it.     Finally, 

The  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  against  con- 
curring in  the  amendment,  as  follows:  yeas,  73 — nays,  88. 

Mr.  HAYNES  then  moved  to  retain  the  discrimmation 
in  the  fourth  section,  which  prescribes  the  punishment  for 
rape,  so  fis  to  make  this  a  penitentiary  offence  for  "free*' 
persons,  and  death  for  slaves;  the  latter  being  the  penalty 
of  the  offence  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  District. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  79 — nays,  69. 

Mr.  HAYNES  then  moved  further  to  amend  this  clause, 
by  insei-ting  the  word  "white"  after  **  free,"- so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  colored  persons  from  the  penitentiary  punish- 
ment for  the  offence. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mcssi*s.  SPENCER  and 
SURGES,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  that  would  of- 
ten occur  in  deciding  whether  a  man  was  white  or  not; 
and  was  negatived :  yeas,  54 — nays,  66. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  moved  to  strike  put  the  whole  section, 
and  thus  leave  the  crime  as  it  now  is,  to  be  punished  in  all 
cases  with  death;  that  being  the  penalty  for  it  in  all  ci- 
vilized countries.     After  some  discussion. 

This  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  54 — nays,  65. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  submitted  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  growing  out  of  the  provisions  relative  to  slaves,  and 
goinp^  to  affect  the  condition  of  that  property  in  the  cir- 
cumjacent States,  and  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
but  withdrew  his  motion  at  tlie  request  of 

Mr.  SEMMES,  who  had  an  amendment  to  offer^  which 
would  obviate  Mr.  B.'s  objections.  While  he  was  prepar- 
ing it, 

l^Ir.  DRAYTON  expressed  his  objections  to  the  bill,  as 
it  was  now  shaped,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table. 

This  question  was  decided,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  ne- 
gative, as  follows:  yeas,  61 — nays,  93. 

Mr.  SEMMES  then  moved  aii  additional  section,  pro- 
viding that  nothing  contahied  in  the  bill  should  apply  to 
slaves  not  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia?  but  that 
such  slaves  should  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  as 
they  now  exist;  which  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  next  moved  an  amendment  in  the 
fourth  section,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  except  slaves 
from  penitentiary  punishment  for  offences  for  which  the 
punishment  now  is  whipping;  which  amendment  prevail- 
ed—69  to  61. 

Mr.  HAYNES  now  renewed  the  motion  to  lay  tlic  bill 
on  the  table;  but  it  was  again  negatived — ^yeas,  55. 

^Mr.  ALEXANDER  then,  intimating  mtich  repugnance 
to  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  and  a  desire  to  deliver  his  rea- 
sons for  being  averse  to  it,  moved  topostpone  its  further  coii> 
sideration  to  Thursday;  which  motion  prevailed — 93  to  40. 

[The  following  are  the  only  remarks  delivered  on  the 
subject  in  the  possession  of  tlie  publishers.] 

Mr.  POWERS  said,  he  rose  for  tlic  purpose  of  answer- 
ing some  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
excluding  slaves  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  when  un- 
der discussion  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  to  state  some 
facts  which  he  had  recently  obtained,  jind  witli  which  the 
House  was  probably  unacquainted.   . 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  would  remark,  preliminarily,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believed  eitlier  in  the  constitutional 
power  or  public  policy  of  any  interference  of  the  General 
Government  with  the  local  regulations  of  a  State,  whetlier 
they  related  to  people  of  one  color  or  anotlier*  Let  each 
Government  be  kept  in  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  all 
subjects  which  arc  strictly  and  legitimately  of  a  local  cha- 
racter remain  under  the  cxclusiv*  control  of  tb«  State 
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ftathoritiesy  us  was  intended  by  the  fraroers  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  the  people  of  the  States  who  adopted  it. 
But  these  principles  had  no  application  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which,  by  the  eightli  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  constitution,  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress. 

This  is  national  ground,  and  that  alone  where  the  un- 
checked and  undivided  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  operate.  Yet,  even  here,  Mr.  P.  thought  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  that  tiie 
tendency  of  its  legislation  should  not  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  adjoining  States,  except  in  cases  where 
•ome  general  principle,  or  the  paramount  interests  of  this 
District,  required  it.  In  his  opinion  the  bill  embraced 
such  a  principle,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  yielded, 
although  he  could  not  perceive,  nor  did  he  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  the  bill  without  the  amendment  could  prociuce 
any  injurious  effects  upon  the  interests  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  or  any  other  slave-holding  States. 

Indeed,  as  it  regards  this  District  alone,  he  confessed 
that  it  was  chiefly  an  abstract  question  of  principle,  be- 
cause, from  the  facts  which  he  would  presently  state,  it 
would  satisfactorily  appear,  that,  as  to  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  bill,  it  was  not  very  important  whether  the 
amendment  prevailed  or  not;  but  for  one  he  could  not  wil- 
lingly adopt  the  principle,  that  slaves  and  free  persons 
fhould  not  be  put  on  the  same  ground  as  to  punishment 
for  crimes. 

Mr.  P.  went  on  to  observe  that,  in  the  former  discus- 
sion upon  the  bill,  honorable  g^ntiemen  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  if  slaves  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
crimes,  their  niunbers  would  be  so  great  as  to  fill  up  the 
present  establishment,  and  rehder  it  necessary  immediate- 
ly, and  at  great  expense,  to  commence  the  building  of 
more.  How  do  facts  sustain  this  argument?  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  there  are  very  few  slaves  in  this  Dis- 
trict, in  proportion  to  free  persons,  who  are  brought  be- 
fore courU  of  justice  for  the  commission  of  offences,  and 
this  fact  was  highly  creditable  to  their  masters,  who  exer- 
cised such  salutary  guardianship  over  the  conduct  and 
morals  of  their  slaves,  and  removed  from  them  the  tempt- 
ation arising  from  want,  by  providing  so  well  for  their 
comfort.  Mr.  P.  said  he  had  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry 
on  this  subject  to  the  Clerk  of  Alexandria  cotmty,  (Mr. 
Lee,}  a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  whose  answer  he 
wished  the  Clerk  to  read  to  the  House,  and  which  was  ac- 
cordingly read,  as  follows: 

«'  Albxaxdria,  24th  ApriU  1830. 

•*  Sia:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant. 
Time  will  not  admit  of  my  making  as  particular  an  exam- 
ination as  I  wish,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  ycry  accurate  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry.  What  I  shall  now  state  is  from  general 
recollection.  Slaves,  by  the  law  in  force  in  this  county, 
are,  for  misdemeanors,  punishable  in  a  summary  way  by  a 
single  justice,  out  of  court,  by  stripes,  at  the  public  whip- 
ping post,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine.  Therefore,  such 
cases  do  not  come  before  the  court,  or  become  publicly 
known.  I  have  inquired  of  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
has  been  many  years  acting,  and  is  an  efficient  and  expe- 
rienced magistrate,  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  ^e  has  had 
occasion  to  have  punished  for  misdemeanors.  He  states 
that  he  has  had  but  one  slave  whipped,  though  there  have 
been  brought  before  him  many  slaves  chargeid  with  crimi- 
nal offences,  that  is,  with  misdemeanors,  whom  he  has  dis- 
charged. I  have  understood  from  a  source  on  which  I 
rely,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  this  county,  whoje- 
sides  in  the  country,  has  said  that  during  the  time  he  has 
been  a  magistrate,  which  is  about  eighteen  years,  he  has 
bad  only  one  slave  whipped.  A  third  justice  has  stated 
that,  during  the  year  1829,  he  has  not  had  before  him 
more  than  ten  to  twelve  slaves  charged  with  any  offence. 
Some  of  thsm  he  has  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  some  he  has  had  whipped.     This  magistrate 


does  about  half  the  business  in  the  town.  With  fegard  to 
free  people  of  color,  there  arc  some  offences  which  are  pun- 
ishable before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  are  but  few. 
All  others  arc  puni^able  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  and  judg- 
ment  of  the  coftrt.  With  regard  to  free  people  of  color, 
I  can  state  from  my  observation,  both  when  I  was  prac- 
tising as  a  lawyer  in  the  court  here,  and  since  I  have 
held  my  present  station,  that  the  number  of  free  persons 
of  color,  compared  to  tiiat  of  slaves,  charged  with  offences 
before  the  court,  cannot  be  in  a  less  proportion  than  of 
ten  to  one,  that  is,  ten  free  negroes  to  one  slave.  As  to  white 
offenders,  they  have  exceeded  black  offenders,  inchiding 
free  and  bond,  in  double,  if  not  treble,  the  above  propor- 
tion, I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  the  lower  class  of 
the  white  population  is  much  more  vicious,  and  more  apt 
to  be  guilw  of  offences,  than  either  tiie  slaves  or  tiie  free 
persons  of  color;  and  that  the  free  people  of  color  are 
more  vicious,  and  more  prone  to  commit  offences,  than 
the  slaves.  With  regard  to  the  free  people  of  color,  they 
are  tempted  to  it  from  the  idle  life  thev  too  generally  lead 
—they  steal  instead  of  workuig  for  their  living.  The  slaves 
are  generally  well  treated,  weU  clothed  and  ted,  therefore 
have  not  the  same  motive,  that  of  supplying  their  necessa- 
ry wants,  for  becoming  rogues.  The  class  of  white  people 
I  have  mentioned,  from  the  want  of  proper  education  and 
instruction,  from  the  too  easy  acquirement  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, and  too  wild  a  notion  of  what  real  civil  and  political 
rights  are,  mistake  licentiousness  for  liberty,  which  pro- 
duces gi-cat  idleness^  and  this  ends  in  crime." 

Mr.  P.  tiien  further  sUted  that  he  had  also  received  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Hall,  a  lawyer  of  respecta- 
bility and  intelligence  in  this  city,  who  was  also  a  magis- 
trate, from  which  he  read  the  following  extract; 

"1  can,  however,  state,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
rience as  a  magistrate,  there  have  been,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  brought  before  me  forty-one  persons  charged 
witii  various  crimes,  of  whom  throe  only  were  sUves.  f  do 
indeed  remember  two  otiiers  who  were  brought  before 
me,  but  the  charge  against  them,  on  the  face  of  it  import- 
ing no  crime,  I  did  not  enter  the  cases  upon  my  docket. 
Slaves  are  punishable  by  whipping;  and,  since  I  have  been 
a  magisti'ate,  only  one  instance  has  occurred  in  which  that 
punishment  has  been  ordered  by  me." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  read  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Swann,  the  District  Attoniey,  who  [Mr.  P. 
remarked]  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  members  of 
this  House — "  You  ask  what  number  of  slaves,  in  propor- 
tion to  free  persons,  are  presented  for  crimes  in  this  coun- 
ty. My  impression  is,  that  tiie  proportion  is  very  small — 
1  should  think  not  one-twentieth.  In  the  number  of  pre- 
sentments ma^lc  to  a  court,  amounting  to  from  sixty  to 
eighty,  we  seldom  have  more  than  two  or  three  cases 
against  slaves.  The  free  colored  people  are  more  nu- 
merous; and  tile  greater  portion  of  cases  that  are  present- 
ed for  crimes  of  a  felonious  chai-acter,  are  against  that  de- 
scription of  people — that  is,  free  colored  people." 

Thus  it  appears  [said  Mr.  p.]  that  crimes  in  this  Dis- 
trict are  principally  committed  by  the  idle  and  dissolute 
free  blacks,  and  a  still  more  wretched  and  degraded  class 
of  white  people;  and  this  must  naturally  be  the  state  of 
things  where  slavery  exists,  to  discredit  labor,  siul  espe- 
cially where  miserable  free  blacks  and  whites  are  found 
in  such  numbers  as  flock  into  this  District  in  pursuit  of 
tc.-hporary  employment  or  plunder.  These  facts  confirm- 
ed the  position,  that,  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
bill,  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  slaves  are  embraced 
by  it  or  not;  and  ako  show,  that  the  apprehensions  of  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  penitentiary  would  become  crowded  with 
slave  criminaU^  are  utterly  groundless. 

Several  gentlemen  had  contended  that  the  incarceration 
of  slaves  in  the  penitentiary  would  be  little  or  no  punish- 
ment to  tiiem — that  they  are  slaves  of  individuals  now, 
and  would  then  only  change  masters,  and  become  tiie 
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slaves  of  Government — ^tiiat  they  are  now  required  to  la- 
bor, and  would  only  be  compelled  to  do  the  same  in  the 
penitentiary. 

In  answer  to  this  argrmicnt,  Mr.  P.  observed  that  the 
suffering  of  a  penitentiary  felon  depended  not  only  upon 
his  moral  and  physical  sensibility,  but  upon  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  or  which  imprisonment  had  deprived  him.  Upon 
these  principles,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  House 
with  confidence,  whether  the  slaves  here  would  not  suffer 
more  than  the  class  of  criminaU  coming  from  tlie  free 
blacks  and  whites.  In  truth,  [said  Mr.  P.]  if  the  princi- 
ple he  contended  for,  that  there  should  be  but  one  rule  of 
punishment  for  all  those  classes,  were  objectionable,  it 
must  be  upon  the  ground  that  slaves  would  suffer  most^ 
and  hence  that  the  law  would  operate  unequally. 

It  is  claimed  by  gentlemen,  tliat  while  they  are  opposed 
to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  justly  consider  it  an  evil 
entailed  upon  them  by  their  ancestors,  from  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape,  yet  that  their  slaves 
are  surrounded  by  numerous  enjoyments — that  they  are 
honest,  industrious,  contented,  loyal,  attached  to  their 
masters,  and  to  each  other.  This  is  not  only  undisputed, 
but  the  facts  already  stated  seem  to  confirm  it — so  far  as 
relates  to  this  District.  What  punishment  then  could  be 
more  severe  upon  such  slaves,  than  to  incarcerate  them  in 
a  penitentiary,  where  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all  do- 
mestic enjoyments  and  social  intercourse,  confined  at 
night  to  a  dark  and  solitary  cell,  compelled  to  labor 
through  the  day  in  silence;  and  this  labor  and  solitude  con- 
tinued, with  unbroken  monotony,  for  months  or  years, 
without  even  being  permitted  to  receive  the  slightest  intel- 
ligence from  their  homes,  their  families,  or  their  masters? 

Would  not  this  slavery  to  the  Government  be  less  en- 
durable, than  that  condition  of  domestic  slavery,  which,  by 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
had  become  so  gpreatly  amcHorated,  and  of  which  we  have 
heard  such  interesting  accounts' 

It  was  proposed  [said  Mr.  P.]  in  a  former  debate  to  ex- 
empt slaves  from  the  punishments  proposed  by  tliis  bill, 
and  extend  over  them  the  existing  penal  laws  of  Maryland 
ai^d  Virginia,  under  a  mistaken  belief,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Virginia,  that  those  laws,  since  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  was  assumed  over  the  District,  had  become 
greatly  ameliorated.  It  was  then  intimated  to  him  [Mr. 
P.]  by  a  gentleman  from  Viriciuia,  that  the  laws  of  that 
Stiite,  in  regard  to  slaves,  which  had  been  enacted  for  the 
last  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  were  more  severe  than  they 
had  been  previously,  and  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
some  actual  or  tlireatened  commotion  among  that  class  of 
people.  This  had  led  him  [Mr.  P.]  to  examine  tliose  laws; 
and  he  must  say,  that,  if  the  laws  of  this  District,  regard- 
ing slaves,  as  had  been  justly  remarked,  were  written  in 
blood,  the  present  laws  of  Virginia  on  that  subiect  were 
of  a  still  more  sanguinary  character.  By  this,  he  meant 
no  disrespect  to  that  patriotic  State,  with  whose  consti- 
tutional laws  the  General  Government  had  no  concern, 
whether  they  be  wise  or  unwise;  of  that,  each  State  is  the 
best  and  only  judge.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
those  laws  in  this  District,  they  become  a  fit  subject  of  re- 
mark. It  will  be  found  by  the  present  penal  code  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  in  most,  if  not  all  the  offences  for  which  free  per- 
sons are  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
slaves  are  made  punishable  with  death.  Mr.  P.  named 
several  of  those  offences,  such  as  horse  sttaling  and  other 
larcenies,  maliciously  setting  fire  to  any  bridge,  barn, 
shop,  stable,  stack  of  wheat  or  corn,  feloniously  breaking 
open  any  storehouse  or  warehouse,  forgery,  coimterfcit- 
ing,  and  embezzling  property;  but  he  would  not  detain 
the  House  with  going  over  tlie  whole  catalogue.  But  in 
framing  and  executmg  any  system  of  criminail  jurispru- 
dence, [said  Mr.  P.]  the  great  and  leading  object  should 


to  the  crime  of  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill. 
Here  the  amendment  is  first  proposed  to  exclude  slaves 
from  its  operation,  and  this  very  section  illustrates  the 
above  principle.  When  any  person,  whether  bond  or 
free,  evinces  such  a  violent  temper,  or  malignant  heart, 
as  to  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  desperate  and  danger- 
ous offences,  public  security  forbids  their  running  at  large; 
they  should  be  withdrawn  Irom  society,  either  by  confine- 
ment or  death.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  inthi's  section, 
Jind  also  such  as  attempts  to  poison,  and  like  cases,  which 
show  a  malicious  and  reprobate  mind. .  In  many  of  the 
least  aggravated  of  these  cases,  the  public  feeling  would 
revolt  at  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  amendment  prevails,  slaves  comniitting  those 
crimes  would  go  unpunished  and  unrestrained,  ready  for 
the  perpetration  of  other  offences,  as  revenge,  malice,  or 
passion  might  prompt  them.  And  does  not  public  secu- 
rity and  individual  safety  forbid  this? 

As  regards  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  District,  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  he  could  not  undertake 
to  speak  with  cei-taintv.  The  bill,  as  originally  reported,  has 
long  since  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
the  previous  discussion  on  this  very  question,  and  no  ob- 
jections to  the  original  bill  had  come  to  his  knowledge: 
from  this,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  frequent  expressions 
in  its  favor  had  been  made  to  him,  [Mr.  P.]  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  District  were 
in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  regfretted  that 
any  excitement  should  grow  out  of  this  discussion,  and 
dreaded  protracted  debate  at  this  stage  of  the  session, 
which  he  hoped  might  be  avoided,  and  the  question  taken. 
The  bill  was  of  great  importance  to  the  District,  and  there 
were  various  other  bills  also,  which  its  interests  called 
loudly  upon  Congress  to  pass,  and  which  could  not  be 
done  till  this  was  disposed  of  Mr.  P.  said,  he  would  not 
further  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  oc- 
cupy that  time  which  he  had  cxpressetl  a  hope  would  not 
be  done  by  others. 

Mr.  POI.K  thought  that  the  matter  should  be  viewed  as 
one  of  expediency  only,  as  one  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime  alone.  In  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
where  slavery  existed,  instances  could  be  found  where  the 
slave  was  punished  by  imprisonment;  and  tliat  fact  spoke 
more  to  the  purpose  than  a  long  argument  upon  the  sub> 
ject.  A  slave  dreads  tlie  punishment  of  stripes  more  tlian 
he  does  imprisonment;  and  that  description  of  punisli- 
ment  has,  be.sides,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  fellow- 
slaves.  Mr.  P.  went  on  to  take  a  review  of  the  offences 
designated,  and  the  punishments  prescribed,  by  the  bill, 
and  contended  that  its  provisions  did  not  amount,  and  could 
not  be  considered  as  amounting,  in  these  particulars,  to 
such  an  efllicient  restraint  as  was  necessary  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  observed  that  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict had  had  the  bill  before  them  for  some  time,  and  had 
not  complained  of  its  provisions.  Formerly,  cases  had 
occurred  in  which  crimes  had  been  committed  with  a  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary;  but  such  was  not  the  ca.se  now.  Solitary 
confinement  and  hard  labor  were  punishments  suflficicntly 
severe,  to  deter  even  slaves  from  the  commis^on  of  offences 
which  would  subject  them  to  such  inflictions. 

Mr.  PEARCE  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  protract  the  de- 
bate, and  regretted  the  necessity  which  existed,  requiring 
him  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  whatever.  It 
will  be  recollected  [said  Mr.  P.]  that  the  committee  who 
reported  this  bill,  (and  a  majority  of  tliem  are  from  slave- 
holding  States,)  were  opposed  to  this  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Powers]  informs  us  it 
did  not  receive  his  sanction,  and  does  not  come  here  un- 
der his  auspices.  But  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
have  adopted  it,  and  we  must  now  either  adopt  or  reject 
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persons^  so  as  to  nrnke  the  bill  read  all  fi^e  persons,  in- 
stead of  all  persons,  as  the  same  was  reported,  who  shall 
be  Tttble  to  penitentiary  punishments.  What  will  be  the 
operation  of  the  amendment?  Sir,  the  slaves  of  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  left  to  the  same  punishments,  after  this  bill, 
with  the  proposed  amendment,  becomes  a  law,  tliev  are 
now  liable  to.  Yes,  sir,  to  the  sanguinary  codes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they 
did  exist  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ten  miles  square  were 
ceded  by  those  States  to  the  General  Government.  We 
learn  from  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  peni- 
tentiaiy  in  the  District  ol  Columbia,  that  there  are  in  the 
county  of  Washington  fourteen  capital  olTences,  and  in 
the  county  of  Alexandria  they  are  still  more  numerous. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  any  state  of  things 
would  have  caned  (or  such  a  code.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  if  we  legislate  at  all,  tliat  our  acts  should  be  in 
reference  to  a  general  amehoration  of  the  people  here, 
and  not  a  portion  of  them.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  laws  of  both  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  been  alter- 
ed, and  rendered  less  severe  than  they  were  thirty  years 
^;o;  and  the  consequences  of  this  amendment  will  be,  to 
leave  the  slaves  of  the  Di^ct  of  Columbia  liable  to  the 
puniriuDenta  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exists  laws  not 
WW  in  force  in  any  State  in  this  Union.  This  I  will  not 
a^rec  to;  and  my  opposition  is  not  only  to  tlie  manifest 
iajusdce  to  a  portion  of  the  people  here,  but  to  the  free 
people  who  may,  and  who  have  a  right  to,  visit  this  Dis- 
trict whether  prompted  by  curiosity  or  considerations  of 
bastaeaa»  which  here  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  What 
i»  the  situation  of  the  free  black?  and  what  are  his  liabili- 
ties when  he  visits  the  city  of  Washington?  The  free 
black  of  tlie  Stete  of  New  York,  free  there,  not  only  be- 
cause he  treads  the  soil  of  freedom,  was  bom  free,  and 
has  those  characteristics  by  which  man  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  animated  race,  his  eyes  turned  towards  heaven, 
I'iv'.ng  in  a  land  where  the  legU  presumptions  in  favor  of 
freedom  are  as  great  and  as  generally  acknowledged  as 
are  those  presumptions  in  favor  of  innocence;  the  moment 
he  reaches  this  city,  he  is  nigra  fade  a  slave  Yes,  sir, 
the  complexion  wluch  ''an  African  sun  might  have  burnt 
upon  him**  is  in  this  land  of  freedom  evidence  of  his  owing 
service  to  some  one,  and  creates  such  a  presumption  against 
hi^l^  as  authorizes  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  city 
to  seize  and  commit  him  to  jai^  If  he  has  friends,  he  need 
only  lay  in  jail  until  he  sends  home,  and  by  the  ud  of 
those  fnenda  procure  such  testimony  as  will  be  sufficient 
u>  satisfy  the  authorities  here  that  he  is  a  f^e  man.  If  he 
is  without  frienda,  he  must  remain  in  jail  forever,  or  be 
taken  out  and  sold  for  his  expenses,  and  sent  wherever 
his  purchaser  may  reside.  This  is  not  all.  If  he  proves 
to  the  satiafaGtion  of  those  in  authority  tliat  he  is  a  free 
man,  he  is  still  liable  to  be  sold  for  jail  fees  and  expenses 
incurred  during  the  period  of  his  confinement.  These 
are  the  present  operations  of  the  laws  of  this  District. 
All  that  I  have  supposed  might  take  place,  a  very  few 
years  ago  dki  take  place,  in  rehition  to  a  free  man  of  West 
Chester  county.  New  York,  one  of  the  independent  elec- 
tors of  that  State,  and  a  constituent  of  my  friend  over  the 
way,  [Mr.  Cowlvs.]  That  county  at  that  time  appeareil 
to  be  not  insensible  to  this  outrage  upon  one  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  case,  'llie 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  were  instnicted 
to  inquire  into  it;  but  I  am  now  under  tiie  impression  that 
the  investigation  was  postponed,  under  an  assurance  that, 
when  a  criminal  code  was  offered  for  the  District,  existing 
evils  would  be  remedied.  Sir,  another  evil  will  follow 
this  amendment.  The  advocates  of  it  will  agree  tliatfree 
blacks  should  be  punished  under  the  proposed  law,  the 
same  as  whites;  but  will  this  be  the  ease :  The  free  black 
is  a  slave  until  the  contrary  is  sliown.  As  a  sUve,  then,  he 
must  be  tried;  as  a  slave  he  will  be  convicted;  and  as  a 
slave  he  will  be  punished,  consequently,  under  the  ezist- 
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ing  laws,  if  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able,  on  trial, 
from  among  the  by-standers,  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  slave. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  or  ar- 
bitrary in  the  courts,  with  this  strong  jmma  fada  proof 
of  his  slavery  about  him,  to  deny  him  time  to  prove  the 
contrary,  when  his  request  for  time  must  be  unsuppofted 
by  any  thing  but  his  own  declarations;  and  here  let  me  re- 
mark, that,  as  he  \s  prima  facia  and  presumptively  a  slave, 
his  declarations  cannot  be  received  under  oath.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  [said  Mr.  P.]  tliat  tlie  tendency  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  such  as  to  leave  every  colored  person,  whether 
bond  or  free,  and  wheresoever  born,  to  the  punishments 
of  the  existing  laws,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  law  now  under  consideration.  I  solemnly 
declare,  before  God  and  man,  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  slave;  if  call- 
ed upon  to  declare  my  sentiments  upon  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  made  a  decla- 
ration of  my  sentiments;  but  we  are  bound,  in  legislating 
for  the  District,  to  look  to  the  effect  and  consequences  of 
our  acts;  tlieir  bearing  and  operation  upon  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  the  present 
laws^  I  had  rather  further  legisUtion  should  be  altogether  . 
withheld,  and  the  people  of  the  District  left  to  their  fate, 
than  participate  in  any  kind  of  legislation  tliat  wiU  warrant 
an  inference  that  any  of  the  crimiiuLl  laws  of  the  District 
meets  my  approbation.  A  few  words  in  reply  to  gentle- 
men who  have  advocated  the  amendment,  and  I  wiU  cease 
from  troubling  the  House  with  further  remarks.  They 
seem  to  suppose,  that,  because  this  District  was  carved  out 
of  States  which,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  were,  and  now 
are,  slave-holding  States,  it  must  be  always  treated  as  a 
slave-holdinj^  territory;  tliat  we  are  never  to  look  forward 
to  that  period  when  slavery  here  is  to  be  extinct  Sir, 
this  District  was  not  made  a  slave-holding  territory  by  any 
act  of  the  General  Government;  and  the  recognition  by 
that  Government  of  slavery  in  this  District  «'as  not  from 
any  approbation  of  the  system;  it  was  the  necessary  result 
of  that  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
cession.  And  because  slavery  did  here  exist  at  that  time, 
(the  cession  having  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
States,)  have  not  all  the  States  a  commoi:  interest  in  the 
District?  and,  whenever  it  can  be  done  widiout  interfering 
witli  private  rights  here  and  elsewhere,  wiU  not  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  here  be  an  event  equally  desired  byidl^ 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  coming  from  the  sUve- 
hokUng  States  say  that  punishment,  by  confinement  in  tlie 
penitentiary,  will  be  to  slaves  no  punishment  at  all^  What 
IS  the  imputation  which  this  declaration  renders  them  lia- 
ble to?  That  slavery  has  such  evils,  and  is  attended  with 
such  privations,  that  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  so 
far  ameliorates  its  condition  as  to  make  it  desirable.  Soft- 
ened as  those  evils  are  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
thus  eternal  honor  of  gentlemen  livin^^  in  certain  portions 
of  the  country  be  it  said,  I  «fn  unwiHmg  to  believe  there 
is  a  gentleman  in  this  House  from  any  one  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  who  is  prepared  to  aiunit  this  to  be  the 
case— that  to  punish  slavey  nothing  short  of  corporeal 
punishments  can  be  effectual;  that  the  slave  must  be  maim- 
ed, burned  in  the  hand  or  fiice,  his  back  must  be  laceratikl 
and  torn,  '*  and  torn  tfain,  before  bis.wounds  have  cicatric- 
ed,"  to  be  made  senmble  ^at  he  is  punished  for  his  crimes. 
Sir,  on  this  subject,  I  must  be  permitted  to  differ  fh>m 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House.  In  my  opinion, 
some  of  the  slaves  of  the  District  have  all  the  tender  and 
endearing  relations  that  are  common  to  our  race.  They 
have  wives,  children,  finthers,  mothers^  kindred,  and 
friends,  and  a  separation  would  be  as  heart-rending  to 
them  as  to  us;  even  a  penitentiary  would  have  its^horrors. 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  amendment  is  this:  send 
the  slaves  to  the  penitentiary,  aiKl  you  punish  the  master,, 
hot  the  slave,  whose  service  he  is  depnved  of  during  the 
slave's  confinement;  the  same  argument  might  as  well  be 
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used  against  all  persons,  apprentices,  and  others  bwMHl  to 
service  as  slaves;  and,  if  valid,  would  exclude  from  pun- 
ishments one-half  of  our  population.  But,  sir,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  reply  to  this  objection  is  this;  a  greater  evil  to 
society  would  follow,  than  tlie  one  complained  of  to  the 
master,  if  he  should  be  paid  for  the  services  of  his  slaves 
while  suffering  in  the  penitentiary  for  their  crimes,  fte 
would  not  have  tltat  interest  which  otherwise  he  would 
have,  to  superintend  tlie  morals  of  his  slaves,  watch  over 
their  conduct,  and  direct  them  to  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
What  wouM  be  htg  indemnity  in  one  case,  would  be  the 
community*^  loss.  In  all  cases  of  conflicting  interests, 
the  lesser  must  yield  to  the  greater.  Partial  evils  must  b© 
borne  for  general  good.  We  are  toW  that  the  punishment 
of  slaves  by  this  confinement  will  lead  to  an  increase  of 
crimes  on  their  part.  In  further  reply,  I  can  only  add,  that 
the  whole  penitentiary  svstem  is  an  experiment! 

The  community  is  divided  in  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  penitentiary  punishments;  and,  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, I  am  not  disposed  to  make  the  distinction  contend- 
ed for  between  freemen  and  slaves. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  that  he  had,  by  the  amendment 
which  he  had  heretofore  offered,  designed  to  confine  the 
operation- and  provisions  of  tins  bill  to  offences  committed 
by  free  persons.  The  House  had  determined,  by  its  vote  to- 
day, that  the  slaves  of  this  District,  convicted  of  petty  of- 
fences, should  be  taken  from  their  masters,  and  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  and  longer,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  masters  of  their  right  to  property.  He  now 
rose  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House^and  particularly 
the  committee  who  reported  this  bill,  to  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, which  he  read  as  follows: 

**  That  every  other  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  offence, 
not  provided  for  by  this  act,  may  and  shall  be  punished  as 
heretofore,  except  that,  in  all  cases  where  whipping  is 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  ptmishment,  the  court  shaH  sub- 
stitute therefor  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  six  months." 

He  would  offer  no  amendments;  but  would  inquire  of 
the  committee  if,  hy  this  section,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fine in  the  co4mty  jail  for  six  months  the  slaves  in  this  Dis- 
trict, for  any  triviad  misdemeanor  which  the  policy  of  the 
laws  of  every  slave-holding  State  or  community  had  here- 
tofore punished  summarily  with  stripes,  which  he  \mder- 
stood  to  be  the  laws  of  this  District  now  in  force.  Sup- 
pose [said  Mr.  W.]  the  slave  of  the  planter  in  Prince 
George's  counter  shall  be  sent,  by  his  master,  to  markets 
within  the  District,  and  he  shall  commit  a  riot  or  some  mis- 
demeanor, which,  by  the  existing  law,  is  punislied  with 
stripes,  is  it  right  that  the  slave  should  be  taken  fi-om  the 
master,  and  confined  six  months  in  the  county  jail  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  the  public  treasury^ 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  said  that  the  present  bill,  and 
the  amendment  which  liad  been  proposed,  involved  some 
considerations  of  a  general  character,  which  were  more 
important  than  seemed  to  be  thought  by  many  gentlemen 
in  that  House.  God  forbid  that  he  sliould  for  a  moment 
advocate  any  system  for  the  treatment  of  slaves,  not  only 
that  was  severe  or  oppressive,  but  which  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  lenity  which  the 
condition  of  those  unfortunate  people  would  admit.  But 
legislation,  in  its  very  nature,  and  according  to  the  hnport 
of  tlie  term,  required  that  all  laws  should  be  adapted  to 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  operate.  Those  laws 
dealt  with  men  in  various  situations,  and  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  each  other;  and  both  wisdom 
and  justice  required  tltat  the  law  should  be  adapted  to 
those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  it.  With  every  His- 
posil^u  to  practise  the  utmost  lenity  aiid  forbearance,  he 
•  couULnot  view  it  as  proper  that  the  slave  and  the  free 
wliij^  man  should  be  both  subjected  to  precisely  the" 
same  punishment.  What  was  die  object  of  punislufig 
.  alalia    It  was  not  the  infliction  of  public  vengeance.     Its 


only  legitimate  and  proper  purpose,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine received  by  every  civilized  nation,  was  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes.  Punishments  address  themselves  to  various 
feelings  and  principles  in  man.  Sometimes  they  were  di- 
rected to  the  dread  of  death,  sometimes  to  the  dread  of 
shame,  sometimes  to  the  love  of  property,  and  at  others 
to  the  love  of  freedom.  In  that  gradual  amelioration  of 
the  penal  code  which  distingtiishcs  the  present  era  of  the 
world,  the  penitentiary  system  had  been  substituted  for 
capital  punisliments;  but  mam*  of  its  warmest  friends,  meo 
of  the  mildest  temper,  and  most  compassionate  disposition, 
af^cr  some  experience  of  the  plan,  bad  began  to  entertain 
strong  doubts  of  its  expediency,  even  as  appfied  to  whites. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  state  a  fact  which  he  liad  heard 
had  occurred  in  Virginia,  and  which  had  a  strong  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Some  very  degraded  white  person  who 
had  been  confined  in  their  penitentiary,  the  moment  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,,  and  he  was  libe- 
rated by  due  course  of  law,  immediately  and  openly  com- 
mitted some  one  of  those  minor  offences  which  were  pun- 
ishable by  penitentiary  discipline,  and  this  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  getting  back  to  his  old  quarters.  Let  gen- 
tlemen look  for  a  moment  at  the  situation  of  a  slave;  at 
the  small  advantages  he  possessed  for  either  intellectual  or 
moral  culture,  and  tlien  say  whether  he  was  to  be  put  up- 
on a  par,  as  to  the  regulations  of  society,  witli  those  whose 
situation  was  so  widely  different.  It  was  in  vain  to  com- 
plain of  such  a  state  of  things.  Humanity,  morality,,  even 
religion,  might  Kfl  up  their  voice,  but  they  could  not  re- 
move the  evil.  Slavery  existed,  and  it  was  for  a  legisla- 
tor to  look  at  things  as  they  were.  How  then  were  sTaTes 
to  be  operated  upon.^  It  was  proposed  to  punish  them  by 
confinement  at  bard  labor.  Now,  as  to  labor,  that  was  the 
daily  and  almost  constant  occupation  of  a  slave.  It  was  his 
lot  already ,r  and  to  threaten  him  with  labor  was  to  bold  u|> 
almost  no  threat  at  all.  That  motive  was  as  nothing.  Would 
gentlemen  then  appeal  to  his  moral  sensibilitiesf-  It  wa^ 
melancholy,  but  it  was  true,  that  the  very  condition  of  ser- 
vitude itself  had  a  powerful  and  invariable  inftuence  in  de- 
grading the  moral  sensibility  of  all  those  who  endure  it. 
On  that  subject,  he  might  quote  the  language  of  the  poet  i 

"  Jorc  fixrd  this  certain:  tfafti  uhmevcr  daj 

**  Make*  nuiM  a  slave,  laki-s  lutir  hi*  worth  a««y.** 

Servitude,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  Itasbeen  found  tO' 
exert  a  powerful  effect  in  blunting  the  moral  sensibilities, 
of  men,  so  that  they  did  not  feel  the  same  sense  of  deg-ra- 
dation  under  punishment,  as  others  do,  who  never  were 
in  bondage.  They  did  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  sense  of  tlegradation  was  not  sum- 
r.«ent  to  put  down  crime.  Now,  when  the  whole  object 
of  punishment  was  to  prevent  crimes^  an  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  one  or  two  principles  only :  when  no  other  feelin|^ 
was  to  be  consulted  but  the  dread  of  labor  and  the  dreaa 
of  shame»  would  the  House  pursue  a  system  of  legislatiori 
which  tlvey  had  every  possible  ground  to  believe  was  not 
adequate  to  its  end>  As  to  this  colored  population,  it 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  who  had  had  most 
to  do  with  them  understood  best  how  they  were  to  be  man- 
aged. Let  gentlemen  g^  to  Virginia,  or  to  Maryland,  to 
any  slave  State  in  the  Union;  was  there  one  whose  scheme 
of  crimiiul  policy  towaid  slaves  was  based  on  the  idea  of 
their  dread  of  degradation^  He  did  not  know  of  such  a 
State.  Experience,  that  surest  and  safest  guide,  where  it 
could  be  reached,  should  ever  be  consulted  and  heedfully 
regarded;  and  all  experience  in  this  matter  spoke  but  one 
and  the  same  language.  Mr.  B.  said  tliat  there  was  not  a 
feeling  in  his  heart,  that  did  not  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of  any 
cruelty  or  oppression  toward  those  unhappy  people.  But  if 
gentlemen  woi^d  rely  on  mere  specidation,  even  speculation 
itself,  if  based  on  true  philosophy,  would  teach  any  man  that 
a  state  of  slavery  had  a  natufal,  necessary,  and  inevitable  ten- 
dencv  to  degrade  the  subject  df  it,  and  to  efface  those  finer 
sensibilities  to  which  a  dread  of  shame  addressed  itsetf.  Such 
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t  fear  would  never  prove,  with  respect  to  slaves,  %  motive 
of  sufficient  gtren^U  to  restrain  them  when  disposed  to 
crime.  Every  aspect  of  the  subject  conspired  to  prove 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  amendment.  After  that 
had  been  adopted,  Mr.  B.  said  he  should  be  prepared  to 
ip'ee  to  the  mildest  code,  in  respect  to  slaves,  which  the 
good  order  and  safety  of  society  would  admit. 

WSDNEBOAT,  APHll  28,  1830. 

THE  MAYSYILLE  TURNPIKE. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
aathorizing  the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
«nd  dollars  to  the  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Pa- 
ris, and  Lexington  Turnpike  Koad  Company;  when 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  MALLARY,  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  said  bill  be  postponed  until  Mon- 
day next,  with  the  view  of  taking  up  the  tariff  subject;  but 
the  motion  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  FOSTER  rose,  and  said,  that,  if  this  were  the  only 
bill  of  the  kind  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  woald  rather  suffer  it  to  meet  its  fate  at  once, 
than  to  delay  the  time  of  the  House  by  any  remarks  of  his. 
But  there  are  now  on  our  calendar  nine  or  ten  bills  of  the 
nme  character,  and  he  felt  It  his  duty  to  warn  gentlemen 
against  the  danger  of  establishing  the  precedent— it  will 
only  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  which  promises  to 
hare  no  end.  The  applications  of  this  kind,  which  had 
been  made  during  this  session,  showed  the  tendency  of  this 
system  of  legislation.  It  has  only  been  within  a  few  years, 
be  believed,  that  Congress  h|id  ever  authorized  subscrip- 
,  6ons  for  stock  in  canal  and  turnpike  companies;  but,  hav- 
ing done  so  in  a  few  instances,  others  have  been  encou- 
n^d  to  apply.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.]  some  of  the  petitions 
now  on  your  table  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  you  have  given  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  and  a  few  others.  But  these  ap- 
plications having  been  thus  countenanced  by  Congress, 
oiher  companies  think  they  have  the  same  right  to  call  on 
yo>i  for  assistance.  And  have  tJicy  not?  Can  you  g^nt 
to  one,  and  not  to  another?  How  will  you  discriminate? 
You  cannot.  The  State  Legislatures  will  incorporate  com- 
panies for  objects  of  internal  improvements,  whenever  ap- 
plied to;  and  if  you  take  stock  in  a  company  of  one  State, 
you  must  do  so  in  that  of  another;  and  thus  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  appropriations  necessary  to  meet  the  calls 
that  tt'ill  be  made  upon  you. 

The  road  now  under  consideration  is  to  extend  only  six- 
ty miles;  but  we  have  been  already  told  that  this  is  only 
the  middle  link  of  the  great  chain  that  is  to  extend  from 
Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Alabama.  What  then 
i«  to  be  the  direct  and  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
passing  tins  bill  ?  It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  pi^- 
dict.  In  a  short  time,  a  company  will  be  formed,  and  in- 
corporated by  Ohio,  to  extend  the  road  from  Maysville 
to  Zanesville.  Other  companies  will  be  incorporated  by 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  to  construct  the  por- 
tions of  the  road  lying  within  those  States  from  Lexington 
to  Fbrence — and  then  come  the  applications  of  all  those 
companies  to  take  parts  of  their  stock.  And  can  you  re- 
fuse' 

But  again,  sir:  Authorize  this  subscription,  in  a  few  days 
the  bill  to  aid  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  wiM  be 
presented  for  our  consideration.  That  is  a  g^eat  work< 
and  we  shall  doubtless  be  told  it  is  one  of  national  iroport- 
wjcc,  too.  Next  comes  the  Charleston  railroad— and  upon 
the  heeb  of  that  the  Ogeechee  and  Altamaha  canal,  with 
Kreral  others.  AH,  he  supposed,  national  works;  and  all 
having  equal  ckdnui  (some  of  them  perhaps  stronger)  with 
those  of  the  road  now  under  discussion.  Do  not  gentle- 
men see  [said  Mr.  F.]  that  they  are  embarking  in  a  system 
of  legislation  to  which  there  is  no  limit  >  Mr.  F.  had  also 
constitutional  objections  to  all  bills  of  this  character,  but 


lie  should  not  urge  them,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
decided  majority  of  the  House  believed  it  was  competent 
for  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments. He,  however,  understood  this  same  majority  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  objects  strictly  national. 
Mr.  P.  was  not  certain  that  his  mind  was  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating to  disting^iish  between  natfbnal  and  local  object* 
— but  certainly  if  there  could  be  a  public  work  projected 
which  was  not  national,  it  was  this  very  road.  A  national 
road  from  Lexington  to  the  Ohio  river!  A  road  on  which  no 
troops  are  to  travel — ^no  munitions  of  war  to  be  transportcdi 
and  which,  in  a  word,  is  to  answer  no  national  purpose  what- 
ever. The  idea  is  absurd?  and  he  begged  the  House  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  character  sought  to  be  given  to  this  work. 
Thei-e  was  another  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  F.  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  stock  of  this  com- 
pany (in  which  we  are  now  about  to  make  the  Government 
a  partner)  is  divided  into  three  Aousand  shares,  and  Con- 

?p'e8s  is  petitioned  (and  the  bill  so  provides)  to  subscribe 
or  fifteen  hundred  shares— just  one-half  of  the  stock. 
Now,  if  we  so  far  yield  as  to  sanction  this  application,  the 
work  will  be  commenced;  and  should  there  be  any  diffi. 
culty  in  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  the  com- 
pany will  again. look  to  Congfress.  You  will  then  be 
told,  that,  as  you  have  already  invested  part  of  your  funds» 
you  certainly  will  not  see  the  enterprise  fail,  and  Aibjeot 
the  nation  to  loss,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  prevented  by 
additional  contributions:  and  thus  in  a  short  time  compa- 
nies will  project  works  of  internal  improvement,  obtain 
from  their  State  Legislatures  acts  of  mcorporation,  and 
Congress  must  supply  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject. But  we  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  proposed 
subscription  will  be  a  profitable  investment  of  our  funds. 
Now,  can  any  gentleman  |erious1y  believe  [said  Mr.  P.] 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  road  will  ever  reimburs«the  trea- 
sury the  advance  it  is  designed  to  make  ?  To4iim  the  idea 
was  visionary  and  extravanint — and  he  couM  not  consent 
thus  to  put  to  hazard  the  funds  of  the  nation.  Mr.  F.  was 
no  enemy  to  Kentucky— quite  the  reverse;  he  wished  suc- 
cess to  any  work  which  would  promote  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  her  citizens — ^he  hoped  that  tliis  nwd,  which 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  would  be 
completed;  and  that  the  association  under  whose  <firection 
it  was  progressing  would  more  than  realize  the  great  pro- 
fits which  were  anticipated.  But  he  repeated  his  protest 
against  engaging  the  Government  in  such  speculations — 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  reject  this  bill,  and  there- 
by proclaim  to  all  our  citizens  that  tiiey  need  not  project 
works  of  internal  improvement,  with  the  expectation  that 
Congress  will  fiimish  the  means  of  executing  them.  It  is 
only  by  this  prompt  and  decided  course  that  we  may  hope 
to  arrest  a  system,  which,  if  long  pursued,  will  bankrupt 
our  treasury,  and  ultimately  subject  our  people  to  the  most 
gfrievous  and  oppressive  taxation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  said  that  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject was  deeply  felt  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  parti- 
cularly that  part  of.it  which  he  had  the  honor  to  represent. 
This  bill  was  introduced  [said  Mr.  C]  upon  the  petition 
of  a  very  large  and  respectable  proportion  of  mv  consti- 
tuents; and  the  road  contemplated  to  be  improved,  passes 
through  three  of  the  four  counties  of  my  district.  A  num- 
ber of  our  patriotic  and  enterprising  citizens  have  en- 
tered into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  diffusing  information  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  West;  and  they  have>  at  their  private 
expense,  procured  the  aid  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  engineers  in  the  Union,  by  whose  exertions 
they  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  Congress  a  fall 
and  satisfactorv  report,  and  map,  exhibiting  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  improvement.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  have  given  an  un(}ualified  approbation  of  the 
undertaking,  and  have  authorized  a  subscription  of  stock,  ' 
which,  considering  the  state  of  the  finances  there,  is  gene- 
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rous  and  liberal.  These  circumstances,  evidencing  the 
intense  interest  of  the  people  and  the  State,  will,  I  trust, 
justify  me  in  the  few  remarks  that  I  nuiy  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Tkus  is  tlie  first  application  which  the  State  of  Kentucky 
has  ever  made  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  construction  of 
her  internal  improvements^  and  I  did  hope  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pate  without  discussion.  This  violent  effort  to 
prevent  tiie  passage  of  this  bill,  by  urging  its  unconstitu- 
tionality and  impolicy  in  debate,  was  not  necessary  to 
show  to  the  world  what  are  the  opinions  of  southern 
members  on  this  subject.  From  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment, I  am  sure  the  «entleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fostxb] 
did  not  expect  to  cbange  the  vote  of  a  single  member. 
Why  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  oppose  so  vehement- 
ly this  measure,  carrying  great  advantages  to  the  West? 
Why  demand  so  imperiously  a  demonstration  of  its  na- 
tionality? Is  it  because  of  that  peculiar  kindness  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  South  towards  the  West,  boasted  of 
not  long  since  ?  Or,  is  it  to  encourage  a  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation of  all  propositions  which  may  arise  here,  requir- 
ing the  public  treasure  to  accomplish  an  object  which  is 
confined  to  a  State  in  point  of  locality?  I  trust  that  gen- 
tlemen may  be  prepared,  when  they  may  be  called 
upon,  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  Georgia, 
when  they  refuse  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
in  profitsble  stock,  for  the  aid  of  Kentucky. 

This  is  no  new  project  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. The  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  have  long  since 
aetUed  the  principle  of  tliis  measure.  We  have  subscribed 
•tock  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company; in  the  Dela- 
ware Canal,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  in  the 
liOuisviUe  Canal  Companies.  But  gentlemen  say,  every 
inch  of  the  Maysville  i^wd  is^in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
How  ca^t  be  national?  I  answer,  every  inch  of  the  Dela- 
ware ouSal,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  is  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  and  evtfy  inch  of  the  Louisville  canal  is  in  one  coun- 
ty, nay,  1  believe  in  one  city.  How  can  thev  be  national? 
Yet  Congress  have  subscribed  for  stock  in  both  of  them. 
I  have  said  that  this  is  the  finrt  application  for  the  interest 
of  Kentucky.  I  did  so^  nr,  because  the  funds  applied  to 
the  Louisville  cansl  are  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
that  State,  as  for  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  other  States.  In  truth,  sir,  it  operates  against 
Kentucky,  because  it  operates  against  Louisville,  our  most 
important  commercial  city. 

Nor  does  this  work,  now  under  discussion,  promise  ex 
clunve  advantage  to  Kentucky.  If  accomplbhed  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  this  bill,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to 
the  interests  or  Ohio,  and  all  the  States  situated  westward- 
ly  of  us.  We  claim  some  attention  from  this  Government; 
we  contribute  largely  to  fill  the  public  treasurr ;  we,  in 
other  respects,  pertoim  our  part  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  can  see  no  reason  why  our  interests  sliould 
be  overlooked.  Not  as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a  right,  we 
ask  it. 

Not  content  with  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
heretofore,  gentlemen  insist  upon  a  re-argument  of  the 
question.  I  do  Bot  consider  it  a  difficult  task  tp  evince  the 
nationality  of  this  measure;  but  I  do  regret  the  necessity 
of  consuming  the.  time  of  this  House  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  which  has  been  repeatedly  settled  heretofore. 

Am  I  wrong,  when  I  suppose  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
be  members  of  the  same  great  family;  and  that  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  any  one  in  relation  to  an  object 
which  is  nationalf  should  be  desired  by  sll  the  restr  I 
take  i1^  that  the  Federal  Government  is  one,  yet  composed 
of  various  parts;  and  that  whatever  tends  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  one  part  without  oppressing  another,  or 
others,  ameliorates  the  general  condition  of  tlie  whole. 
From  this  position,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  as  evident 
as  an^  argument  can  be,  wmch  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
it,  I  infer,  tbat  a  permanent  improvement  erected  in  any 


one  of  the  States,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  national  benefit. 
For  purposes  which  the  General  Government  has  deem- 
ed national,  three  great  road  routes  have  been  projected. 
One  from  this  city,  the  seat  of  the  General  Government, 
to  pass  through  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  so  on,  until  it  strikes  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  Another  from  Buffalo,  through  this  city, 
to  New  Orleans;  and  a  third  to  connect  the  two  former, 
branching  at  Zanesville  on  the  one,  and  uniting  with  tlie 
other  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  This  last 
mentioned  route  passes  through  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto, 
crosses  the  Ohio  at  MaysviUe,  passes  through  Lexington, 
through  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland,  andf  through  Flo- 
rence, on  tiie  Tennessee.  These  points  are  known  to  this 
House  to  be  places  of  great  importance,  and  situated  on 
streams  admitting  of  fine  navigation.  Perhaps,  sir,  the 
mott  important  part  of  this  route  is  that  between  Bria}  s- 
ville  and  Lexington.  If  the  main  route  be  national,  (and 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  deny  it,)  this  part,  as  a  part, 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  extension,  must  assume  the  aspect 
of  nationality;  and  every  argument  in  fiivor  of  these  gjeat 
roads  is  equally  applicable  to  each  and  every  part  of  them, 
and  especially  those  parts  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  navigable  streams. 

Recollect  tliat  if  ever  asain  this  country  shall  be  visited 
by  the  awful  calamity  of  war,  that  war  must  unfurl  its 
banners  on  the  sea  coasts,  or  on  the  shores  of  our  north- 
ern lakes^  If  on  the  latter,  as  was  the  case  in  1812,  tliis 
road  will  again  become  an  important  military  road.  Your 
troops,  I  mean  national  troops*  sir,  your  munitions  of  war, 
your  provisions  for  your  army  and  navy,  must  be  trans- 
portea  along  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river;  and  thence, 
by  land,  to  the  lakes,  if  circumstances  are  favorable;  but  if 
not,  by  ascending  tlie  Oliio  a  few  miles,  you  may  ava-l 
yourselves  of  the  grand  canal  through  Uie  State  of  Ohio. 
Or,  if  attack  be  aimed  at  New  Orleans,  and  recent  occur- 
rences evince  that  that  may  be  the  case,  a  road 'from  tlie 
interior  of  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  river  is  equally  import- 
ant, if  the  services  and  supplies  of  that  State  are  import- 
ant to  our  general  defence. 

The  right  to  erect  fortifications,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the 
common  defence,  is  assumed,  and  rightly  so,  by  southern 
gentlemen.  Are  fortifications  more  efficient  means  of  self- 
protection  than  good  roads,  over  which,  witli  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  your  infiintry,  your  cavalry,  your  artillery,  your 
peasantry,  in  the  form  of  militia,  may  be  carried,  from  point 
to  point,  as  emergency  may  require?  How  many  fortresses, 
strong  and  costly,  have  been  yielded  up  to  the  enemy,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  sendingto  their  aid  in  time  re- 
inforcements of  soldiers,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
best  of  ail  fortifications?  A  right  view  of  tliis  subject  will 
show  us  that  tlie  very  best  means  of  defence  is  to  make  your 
great  highways  good;  so  that  in  the  shortest  period  of  time, 
and  at  trifting  expense  to  the  Government,  the  whole 
energies  of  the  country  may  be  concentrated  to  any  one 
point  which  may  be  exposed  to  danger  from  attack. 
And,  sir,  the  accepted  time  to  do  tliis,  is,  when  we  are 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  when  our  coffers  are 
full.  We  shall  always  be  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  peace,  when  we  are  in  fact,  and  when 
the  world  knows  us  to  be,  prepared  at  all  points  for  a  state 
of  war. 

The  road  under  consideration  is  a  part  of  the  road  from 
one  important  commercial  situation  on  the  Ohio  to  another 
still  more  so,  if  possible.  The  road  from  Mays>'ille  to 
Louisville,  pasnng  through  Paris  and  Lexington,  two  im- 
portant manufacturing  towns;  through  Frankfort,  the  seat 
of  Government,  and  Shelby  ville,  is  doubtless  tlie  most  im- 
portant road  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  equal 
to  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  western  country.  A  ver\' 
great  portion  of  the  goods,  salt,  iron,  and  other  article's 
consumed  in,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  landed  at  Mays- 
ville, or  Limestone,  as  it  was  called  in  the  early  settlement. 
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of  the  State,  and  thence  seeks  a  land  transportation  to  the 
interior.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  produce  and  nuinufac- 
tures  of  the  interior  is  brought  to  thia  place,  to  be  shipped 
for  New  Orleans;  and  when  the  Ohio  canal  shall  be  com- 
pleted, the  quantity  will  be  much  g^reater,  as  much  pro- 
duce will  be  sent  to  the  North  through  that  canal  and  the 
hkes. 

All  the  groceries  used  above  Louisville  are  landed  at 
that  city  and  Ma^sville,  and  from  those  places  seek  a  con- 
veyance to  the  interior  along  this  route;  and  the  produce 
and  manufiurtures  of  a  very  rich  country  are  shipped  at 
Louisville  for  this  lower  market.  In  truth,  sir,  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  and  goods  transported  upon  this  road,  and 
the  travelling  thereon,  equal  those  on  any  road  in  the 
veatern  States;  1  might  say  in  the  United  States.  I  furnish- 
ed my  colleague  {Mr.  LtTCBaa]  on  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canah^  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  travelling  on  this 
rood,  near  Maysville,  for  thirty  days,  several  of  which 
were  unfavorable,  in  consequence  of  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  This  table  shows  that,  in  that  period  of  time, 
the  number  of  persons  that  passed  was  nine  thousand  four 
hundred;  of  horses,  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred;  and 
wagons  and  carts,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
—making  an  average  per  day  of  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen persons^  four  himdred  and  twenty-seven  horses,  and 
fifty-two  wagons,  besides  stock,  carriages,  &c.  I  refer  gen- 
Uemcn  to  the  report  of  the  United  States'  engineers,  (Long 
and  Trimble,}  made  durinz  the  session  of  1827-'28;  in 
which  they  sav  tluit  the  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington 
ii  more  travelled  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  These  facts  are  evidences  that  the 
itock  of  this  company  must  be  good.  From  the  best  in- 
ibrmation  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  must  yield 
six  or  sight  per  cent,  clear  of  all  contingent  and  current 
expenses  for  repair.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  I  have  had  laid  on  some  of 
your  tables,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  United  States'  engineers, 
du>ws  that  the  abundance,  convenience,  and  durability  of 
materials  for  constructing  a  road,  justify  the  idea  that  the 
work  can  be  effected  at  comparatively  little  coitt,  and  that, 
when  constructed,  it  will  require  but  a  trifling  expense  to 
keep  it  in  repair  for  many  years.  If  these  facts  do  not  incon- 
testibly  evince  the  commercial  importance  of  this  road,  I 
acknowledge  my  disability  to  comprehend  what  is  entitled  to 
these  appeUations;  and  they  show  that  these  advantages  may 
be  obtained  at  a  very  inconsiderable  comparative  expense. 
If  Congress  have  not  the  power  to  create  for  this  nation 
neb  pommercial  facilities  as  are  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
then  am  1  at  a  loss  to  know  what  rights  were  designed  to  be 
given,  under  the  power  to  regelate  commerce  among  the 
States. 

This  road  Is  the  great  national  nnail  route  from  the  East 
to  Kentucky,  and  all  the  States  west  and  northwest  of  us 
But,  sir,  what  is  your  mail?  Is  it  a  national  or  a  State  con- 
cern? or  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  eitlier?  1  may  differ 
with  gentlemen  on  tliis  subject,  when  I  suppose  the  mail  es- 
tablishment appertains  to  the  General  Government,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  department  of  the  Government. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  wliatever  contributes  largely  to 
Effuse  information  among  the  people,  on  the  interesting 
Ribject  of  manufactures,  arts,  literature,  commerce, 
HT^cuiture,  and  our  political  relations,  is  richly. worth  the 
attention  of  this  House,  wise  as  it  may  be,  or  be  supposed 
to  be.  In  a  country  where  the  Government  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  people  for  its  efficiency,  and  their  intelli- 
gence for  its  beneficial  influences,  iait  not  a  consideration 
of  deep  magnitude,  to  liberalize  that  will,  and  enlarge  that 
intelligence,  to  the  greatest  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible? 

In  my  luimble  eonception,  nothing  can  so  largely  con- 
duce to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  as  the  constant, 
I  may  say  daily,  intercourse  which  takes  place  among  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  through  the  agency  of  our  mail 


establishment.  Sir,  as  your  population  presses  onward  and 
onward,  the  itame  wise  policy  which  first  induced  the  in- 
stitution of  this  department,  wiU  require  its  extension. 
You  must  keep  up  that  intercourse  among  all  parts  of  our 
vast  country,  especially  in  the  new;  because,  m  a  social, 
commercial,  and  political  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to 
our  existence.  Much  has  been  dentin  this  respect.  In 
1795,  we  had  seventy-five  post  offices,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  post  road.  Now  we  have  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  post  offices,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  post  rmd.  An  immense  improvement  in  the 
system!  Yet,  more  may  be  done  with  ease  and  advantage. 
We  can  yet  aid  the  Postmaster  General  to  render  his  de- 
partment still  more  usefiil,  by  improving  the  condition  of 
our  great  mail  routes;  thereby  expediting  its  progress,  and 
diminishing  the  cost  of  its  transportation.  These,  of  course, 
leav^  more  time  and  means  to  supply  those  parts  of  our 
common  countiy  which  are  now  totally  without,  or,  if  sup- 
plied at  all,  to  a  very  partial  extent.  I  feel  authorized  to 
say  that  tlie  saving'  on  the  transportation  of  the  mail  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Maysville  would  approximate  very 
nearly  the  interest  on  the  sum  now  asked,  independent  of 
the  increased  celerity,  and  all  its  consequences.  And  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  chief  advantage  whidi  the 
Government  proposes  to  derive  from  tlie  post  office  esta- 
blishment, is  not  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  such 
advantages  as  would  have  induced  its  adoption,  if  it  had 
been  a  dead  expense  to  us  to  the  extent  of  its  income, 
which,  I  believe,  is  adequate  to  defray  its  vast  expenses; 
advanUges  which,  like  our  health  and  our  freedom,  we  are 
not  apt  duly  to  appreciate,  until  we  are  deprived  of  them. 
Let  this  country  b&  deprived  of  this  great  engine  of  inter- 
communion, and  we  shall,  by  the  contrast,  be  able  to  place 
a  proper  estimate  upon  its  value,  and  the  hij^h  natioiml  im- 
portance of  its  utmost  extension.  In  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular road,  let  me  sav  to  you,  that  for  several  months  in 
the  year  it  is  impassable,  Your  stages  are  obliged  to  leave 
it,  and  seek  a  paasage  through  farms,  and  along  unfre- 
quented waysj  thereby  subjected  to  inmmierable  delays, 
difficulties,  and  dangers.  Convinced  of  tliis  marked  in- 
convenience, the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  aiming  at  a  re- 
moval of  the  evil,  has  subscribed  for  stock  in  this  company. 
Will  this  Government,  infinitely  more  able,  to  whom  the 
regulation  of  the  mail  particularly  belongs,  refuse  to  con- 
trioute  her  portion  to  this  work,  when,  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, more  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  General  Government 
than  to  the  State,  or  to  individuals  through  whose  landed 
estates  it  may  chance  to  pass?  It  cannot  be  that  this  Go- 
vernment will  use  the  road  daily,  continbute  to  render  it 
impassable,  and  witlihold  its  mite  to  repair  and  amend  its 
condition.  Sir,  the  sujn  now  asked  is  but  a  mite,  when 
compared  to  the  immense  sum  annually  expended  on  that 
road  in  the  labor  of  our  peasantry. 

Let  me  present  another  view  of  this  subject.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  tliat  the  public  lands  were  pledged  to  pay 
the  public  debt,  and  that  the  debt  was  burdensome.  I 
mfcr  from  that  fact,  that  the  lands  are  relied  on  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  It  is  notneocssary  for  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  throwing  them  more  rapidly  into  market, 
reserving  tUem,  or  pursuing  the  present  system.  ^  Suffice 
it  for  me  to  know  that  the  Government  is  converting  them 
into  money  as  fast  as  practicable,  to  extinguish  the  national 
debt,  and 'to  aid  in  defraying  our  cm-rent  expenditures.  It 
must  be  important,  with  this  object  in  view,  that  the  value 
of  oiu'  lands  should  be  augmented  in  the  increase  of  the 
price,  or  in  the  indifcement  to  a  prompt  and  ready  sale. 
They  are  now  a  dead  capital  on  our  hands,  since  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  whicli  are  unsold  yield  nothing  to  the  Go- 
veniment,  and  are  free  from  taxes.  If  they  were  imme- 
diately sold,  not  only  could  your  national  debt  be  paid  off 
promptly,  but  a  sum  would  be  left  in  your  treasury,  whicli, 
if  properly  funded,  would  accomplish  very  desirable  objects. 

Can  any  plan  be  devised  to  effept  tliis  more  certainly 
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than  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  reaching  those  lands?  Make 
it  easy,  convenient,  and  cheap,  to  visit  your  new  countries, 
to  remove  families  tg  them,  and  you  present  new  and  power- 
ful inducements  to  purchasers.  Recollect  that  many  of 
our  fello\v^-citizens  are  poor,  and  in  the  North  and  East 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  daily  labor.  Such  men  will 
become  purchasers  of  your  lands— domiciliatad  citizens  be- 
yond the  mountains,  independent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  if 
you  will  make  it  practicable  to  get  to  those  lands.  But,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  roads  which  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  expense  of  removing-  a  family  is  ao  gi-eat  that  it 
forbids  emigration  to  the  poor. 

Here  another  view  of  this  subject,  disthictin  its  import- 
ance, yet  intimately  connected  with  the  sale  of  our  public 
lands,  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  western  population.  Warm  has  been  the  contest 
whether  the  North  or  the  South,  by  general  legislation^  has 
contributed  most  to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the 
western  States.  If  western  population  ever  was  a  sub- 
ject of  national  importance,  I  presume  it  has  never  lost  it, 
and  that  it  still  is  a  subject  of  general  legislation.  Every 
writer  on  political  economy — every  politician,  theoretical 
or  practical,  has  treated  the  increase  of  population  as  a 
matter  of  primary  magnitude.  It  will  not  do  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  to  resort  to  argument  to  prove  that  the 
jopulation  of  a  country  is  its  wealth;  its  population,  en- 
i)2fhtened,  liberal,  brave,  and  intelligent,  its  chief  defence, 
its  greatest  honor.  These  are  political  axioms,  which  do 
not  require  cither  argument  or  illustration  to  force  them 
upon  the  mind.  They  arc  taken  as  self-evident,  and  used 
to  elucidate  other  positions;  and  allow  mc  to  use  them  for 
that  purpose  on  this  occasion.  I  take  for  granted  that 
this  Government  does  not  look  with  an  eye  of  indifference 
on  western  population;  but  that  whatever  will  promote  it, 
will  be  considered  natural  in  its  aspect.  What  inquiry  is 
left?  None  which  involves  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  act;  but  .simply  one  of  expediency.  I  trust  that  our 
friends  from  the  North  and  the  South  will  embrace  this 
favored  opportunity  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  attach- 
ment, ami  the  earnestness  of  their  professions  of  kindness. 
The  whole  West  is  looking  to  tliis  measure,  small  as  it  may 
seem  to  some  gentlemen,  witli  intense  interest,  because  it 
will  be  the  spring  to  a  new  era  tliere.  Our  object  is  to 
encourage  population,  and  to  dispose  of  our  public  lands; 
and  the  question  is,  how  shall  these  be  accomplished?  I 
have  endeavored  to  sliow  that  the  most  efficient  plan  will 
be  to  afford  facilities  in  the  progress  to  your  fertile  and 
productive  lands  in  the  West;  in  other  words,  improve  the 
great  highways  which  lead  in  tliat  direction.  I  shall  have 
done  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  ^hen  I  present  one  illus- 
tration of  its  constitutionality  and  policy.  We  have  a  right 
to  set  apart  every  twentieth  section  of  our  public  lands  for 
opening  and  improving  roads  to  and  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  settlers.  Because  that  amount,  ex- 
pended in  this  way,  enhances  the  value  of  the  residue,  of 
course,  operates  as  a  bounty  upon  the  purchaser,  and  rn 
creases  our  population  and  wealth.  This  would  be  an  au 
thorized  exercise  of  power,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
the  twentieth  sections  are  sold — ^the  proceeds  in  the  trea- 
sury, having  the  same  objects  in  view — population  and  sales 
of  public  land — will  it  not  be  equally  authorized,  and 
equally  unse,  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to 
the  same  purposes? 

From  the  consideration  of  lands,  I  pass  to  their  produc- 
tions. Important  as-are  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests,  they  must  yield  to  the  agricultui-al  interest 
of  this  country.  1  assume  this  position,  not  having  time  to 
illustrate  and  demonstrate  its  correctness;  and  propose  to 
deduce  from  it  some  evidences  favorable  to  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  west  of  the  mountains.  'I'lie  ihduce- 
ino:\ts  to  an  agricultural  life  are  manifold — ease  and  inrle- 
pcndcnce,  freedom  from  turmoil  and  excitement,  abiui 


dance  and  contentment.  But  the  master  spirit  which  sti- 
mulates to  this,  as  to  most  other  pursuits,  is  profit.  Cer- 
tainly it  is,  of  all  other  employments,  most  favorable  to  vir- 
tue, independence,  and  to  freedom;  therefore  should  com- 
mand a  favorable  consideration.  If  the  prices  of  produce 
do  not  justify  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  suf- 
fice for  the  wants  and  necessaries  of  life,  no  more  will  be 
produced;  and  farming,  as  an  occupation,  must  decline. 
if,  however,  the  prices  promise  to  pay  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labor,  the  farmer  will  be  content  to  grow  merely  what 
may  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  has  an  incentive 
to  extraordinary  exertion,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  calls  all 
his  energies  into  action.  The  first  consequence  is  increas- 
ed industry,  which  is  followed  by  increased  productions, 
and  a  bountiful  augmentation  of  profits. 

But  your  most  fertile  soil  is  remote  from  your  sea  coasts 
and  from  your  navigable  streams.  High  prices  cannot  ope- 
rate as  a  stimulant  upon  the  cultivator  of  the  interior. 
The  cost  of  land  transportation  to  market,  or  to  a  naviga- 
ble water,  consumes  all  his  profits.  He  cannot  come  in 
competition  with  those  more  favorably  situated  for  market; 
and  he  abandons  the  idea  of  cultivation  for  nmrket,  and 
not  unfrequently  altogether.  In  this  way,  your  very  best 
lands  lie  uncultivated  and  neglected.  If  you  progress  in 
the  system  of  which  this  bill  ia  a  part,  an  important  part  to 
the  western  States  of  die  Union,  you  will  diminish  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and,  to  thut  extent,  increase  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturist,  and  bestow  a  bounty  to  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  You  will  extend  to  the  interior 
regions  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who 
reside  near  the  sea  coast  and  navigable  streams;  you  will 
develop  the  productive  energies  of  all  portions  of  the 
United  States;  you  will  increase  the  amount  of  your  ex- 
portations,  and  distribute  with  th6  hand  of  equality  the 
benefits  of  diffused  wealth  to  every  portion  of  your  fellow- 
citizens;  and,  as  a  conseqiience  of^  ttie  whole,  you  elevate 
the  character  of  that  class  of  tl\e  community  in  national 
estimation,  upon  whom,  in  part,  the  country  depends  for 
the  permanency  of  its  political  institutions.  Here  I  am 
led,  by  a  very  natural  association,  to  pay  a  passing  notice 
to  a  work  of  internal  improvement,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  age.  I  cannot  be  particular;  but  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  select  the  work  which  is  most  useful  to  the  United 
States,  now  in  execution,  I  would  select  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  Its  utility,  in  two  respects,  is  very  striking* 
to  my  mind.  First,  as  a  means  of  transportation  between 
the  ocean  and  the  western  waters,  with  all  its  commercial 
advantages,  and  then,  sir,  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  judge  from  what  mine  own  eyes 
have  seen,  that  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  th.at 
its  realities  are  to  be  entirely  equal  to  all  the  anticipations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and  patrons.  In  this  event, 
the  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  are  to  be  brought 
into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Frederick,  Prince 
George's,  and  Anne  Arundel,  immediately  around  the 
flourishing  and  enterprising  city  of  Baltimore.  Not  only- 
will  the  cost  of  transpoi-tation  be  surprisingly  dinunished, 
but,  what  is  very  important  to  the  cultivator,  the  time  of 
sending  his  produce  to  mai'ket  may  be  selected  to  suit  his 
convenience,  ami  the  particular  demand  of  the  article  he 
may  produce  for  sale.  Whilst  the  main  object  I  have  in 
view  is  to  induce  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville 
road,  peculiarly  as  a  western  improvement,  I  cannot  omit 
(as  this  may  be'the  only  opportunity  I  may  have)  to  express 
a  sincere  hope  that  the  Baltimore  road  may  receive  that 
attention  here,  which  a  great  republic  ought  to  besto^  * 
upon  a  public  work,  whose  magiuficencc  is  equalled  only 
by  its  utility.  ,.        • 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  allow  me  to  take  anotlier  view 
of  this  subject.  I  have  been  educated  to  place  a  high  es- 
timate upon  the  union  bf  our  States,  and  to  desire  itn  per- 
petuation.    The  imi>ression9  of  this  my    eArly  instruc- 
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tion,  proceeding  from  a  source  which,  in  every  way, 
'  I  loved  to  re^Bixdj  have  grown  into  fixed  and  unalterable 
principles.  My  judgment  confirms  them,  and  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  here  have  taught  me  that  our  ablest 
iind best  statesmen  may  be  well  employed  in  devisine^  means 
to  ward  off  all  indirect  attempts  to  weaken  the  bonds  which 
unite  us  together.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  Government 
vill  find  it  prudent  to  encourage  and  appropriate  funds  to 
promote  a  more  easy'and  expeditious  intercourse  between 
tbe  capital  of  the  United  States 'and  the  capitals  and  com- 
mercial depots  of  the  several  States;  and,  fiirther,  to  en- 
courage a  similar  system  amonj^  the  sevenil  States,  to  con- 
nect more  intimately  their  capitals  and  commercial  cities; 
all,  sir,  with  a  view  to  tlie  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  By 
increasing  the  facilities  of  mtercourse,  you  ,bring  about  a 
contiguit)'  which  cannot  otherwise  exist,  "fhis  contiguity 
and  constant  intercourse  are  followed  up  by  a  community 
of  feeling,  and,  what  is  equally  powerful  over  the  human 
mind,  a  community  of  interests,  accompanied  by  a  convic- 
tion of  mutual  dependence,  and  an  absolute  necessity  to 
promote  mutual  and  reciprocal  prosperity.  This  system 
of  advancing  internal  intercourse,  with  consequences  so 
hippy  and  import4j|lt  to  the  Union,  will  not  be  deserted, 
because  experience  will  never  teach  us  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  more  free,  more  secure,  or  more 
happy,  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  under 
this,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  patriots  hitherto  une- 
qualled, and  consecrated  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
revolution. 

A.  question  inv^olving  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can- 
not arise  or  be  made  to  bear  upon  this  measure.  The 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  by  a  solemn  act  of  sovereign 
power,  has  invited  the  General  Government  to  unite  with 
them  and  with  individuals  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  tliis 
work.  I  trust,  sir,  that  this  Government  will  not  be  so 
disrespectful  to  that  sovereign  State,  as  to  defend  her  sove- 
reignty against  her  own  encroachments.  Having  endeavored 
to  show  that  this  subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  prove  that  the  objects  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  accomplish  are  national  in  their  charac- 
ter and  aspect,  and  that  it  is  due  to  Kentucky  atid  the 
whole  West  that  this  measure  should  be  promptly  adopted, 
I  hasten  to  conclude. 

I  come  not  here  to  eulogize  Kentucky;  but  I  am  proud 
of  ray  native  country.  She  lias  contributed  to  fill  the 
treasui7  of  the  United  States,  by  consuming  those  articles 
which  bear  a  duty,  and  has  received  none  of  the  public 
fiinds-  She  has  been  liberal  in  promoting  internal  improve- 
nients  in  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but  lias  never  felt 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  other  States,  or  complained 
of  a  neglect  of  ner  condition  and  her  interests.  She  has  not 
withheld  her  vote  in  the  appropriation  of  thousands  for 
the  erection  of  light-houses,  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
and  other  objects  on  the  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia.  And  while  these  immense  suras  are  cheerfully  given 
bv  Congress  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  will  it  be  gene- 
rous, will  it  be  just,  to  refuse  to  the  West  this  pittance, 
which  is  to  give  new  life  and  encrg}'  to  those  States  and 
the  people,  on  this  subject  vitally  interesting  to  them? 
The  West,  sir,  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  country, 
nor  is  it  the  least  extensive.  It  will  sustain  an  immense 
population.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  have  it;  and  then,  sir, 
it  will  wield  in  this  capitol  an  influence  which  the  North 
and  the  South  may  be  willing  to  conciliate.  Not  only  in 
these  respects  has  Kentucky  been  k  faithful  sister  in  the 
republic;  she  has,  under  all  circumstances,  promptly  obeyed 
^  the  coijntry's  call.  Her  hardy  sons  have  felled  the  proud- 
t-t  for^ts  in  North  America.  They  have  converted  the 
land  of 'blood  into  beautiful  and  variegated  gardens  of 
cultira^tioiv  When  few,  tliey  took  a  savage  wilderness, 
and  hav^  given  you,  after  indescribable  privations  and 
«iffcTing8/  a  rich  and  productive  State,  fill  I  of  citizens  and 
soMiera.     Wlicn  «e^men*s  rights  were  invaded,  and  the 


American  flag  insulted,  they  stopped  not  to  quibble  about 
the  nationality  of  the  injury  or  of  the  insult,  but  dropped 
their  peaceful  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  though  no 
hostile  foot  trampled  tlieir  then  blooming  fields,  they  seized 
their  swords  and  rifles,  quit  their  happy  homes,  and  rushed 
to  scenes  of  strife,  and  blood,  and  death.  None  fought 
more  boldly,  none  bled  more  freely,  none  died  more 
nobly,  than  the  generous  sons  of  Kentucky,  in  defence  of 
national  rights  and  of  national  honor.  But  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  theme,  so  gratifying  to  a  native  of  that  patriotic 
State.  The  part  my  countrymen  have  borne,  is  well 
known  to  the  nation.  It  will  be  admired,  if  not  appre- 
ciated, in  this  assembly. 

I  have  now  said  what  it  was  my  duty  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion, so  vitally  interesting  to  Kentucky.  I  have  performed 
the  duty  with  much  pleasure,  arising  out  of  the  concern  I 
myself  feel  in  its  success.  More  I  should  have  experi- 
enced, if  \  could  have  believed  that  I  did  not  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  Conscious  of  my  inability  to 
edify  or  to  instruct,  even  to  a  tolerable  degree,  1  feel 
grateful  to  those  who  have  kindly  heard  me  tlirough.  As 
the  representative  of  a  populous  and  patriotic  district,  I 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  Congress — ^im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  both  will  be  extended,  if  the 
case  made  out  will  justify.  I  feel  convinced  that  my  course 
is  a  correct  one,  else  I  should  not  have  uttered  one  word 
on  this  occasion.  I  disclaim  any  system  of  legislation  which 
the  constitution  does  not  authorize,  and  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  will  not  advance  the  honor  and  welfare  of  my 
country. 

Mr.  POLK  addressed  the  House.  It  is  [said  he]  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  feel  myself  constrained,  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  closely 
than  it  has  been  done,  to  this  bill,  and  to  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  road  which  it  proposes  to  aid  in  construct- 
ing, and  then  to  submit  to  the  friends  of  internal  improve- 
ments themselves,  whether  even  they,  according  to  the 
principles  which  they  profess,  can  give  it  their  support.  I 
am  not  about  to  detain  the  House  with  a  speech  upon  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements  generally.  A  few  days 
ago,  pending  the  discussion  of  the  Buffisdo  and  New  Or- 
leans road  bill,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  House 
my  views  at  some  leng^  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  not 
now  repeat  what  I  then  said.  The  friends  of  this  system 
profess  to  apply  the  means  of  this  Government  only  to 
objects  of  national  importance.  Is  this  road  national  in 
its  character^  What  is  the  proposition  before  us?  It  is 
that  Congress  shall  subscribe  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  stock  of  a  private  company,  to  construct 
a  road  sixty  miles  in  length,  leading  from  one  town  to  an- 
other in  Kentucky.  Every  foot  of  the  road  lies  within  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  1  put  it  to  the  friends  of  this  sys- 
tem to  sny  if  it  is  a  national  work  If  it  is,  then  ever}'  road 
from  one  court-house  to  another,  in  Kentucky  or  in  any  other 
State,  would  be  equally  national.  Since  this  discussion 
was  commenced  this  moniing,  I  obtained  from  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, incorpoiTnting  llie  company  to  construct  this  road. 
What  do  I  find?  On  the  29th  of  January,  1829,  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  that  State,  to  make  a  road  from 
Maysville  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
That  portion  of  the  road,  I  understand,  is  completed,  and 
toll  gates  erected  on  it.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1830, 
but  little  more  tlian  three  months  ago,  and  since  we  have 
been  in  session,  another  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  extending  the  charter  of  the  company,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  continue  the  road  from  Washington  to 
Lexington,  with  an  increased  capital  stock  of  three  hun- 
dred ihousand  dollars.  That  act  is  brought  direct  to  Wash- 
ington; and  now,  sir,  in  less  than  four  months  from  its  date, 
we  are  rery  modestly  asked  to  pay  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury one  humlred  ajid  fifty  thou«ind  dollars,  being  one-half 
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of  the  whole  capital  stock  required  to  build  the  road.  And 
for  what  purpose  shall  we  do  this^  Does  any  man  pretend; 
will  any  man  insult  our  undemtandini^y  by  telling'  us  that 
we  are  to  accomplish  any  national  object  by  it^  What,  sir, 
a  road  sixty  miles  long,  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  States, 
A  national  object,  indispensable  to  enable  the  Government 
to  carry  on  its  operations  in  peace,  or  for  defence  in  war! 
Does  any  one  so  contend?  Can  they  so  contend?  Yes, 
sir,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  so  contended  by  a 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  through  whose  district  it  is  to 
pass.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  a  national  work,  because 
[he  said]  internal  improvements  are  so  many  ligaments 
which  bind  the  States  together  in  union.  Sir,,  there  is  no 
more  ardent  advocate  here  for  the  Union,  and  for  its  per- 
petual preservation,  than  the  individual  who  now  addresses 
you;  but  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  we  have  no 
stronger  ties  to  bind  us  together,  as  brethren  of  the  same 
family,  than  such  schemes  as  this,  then  the  Union  is,  in- 
deed, but  *'a  rope  of  sand."  A  little  road,  sixty  miles 
long,  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  States,  important  to 
bind  us  together  in  the  Union !  The  idea  is  really  amusing. 
But  this  road  must  be  national  and  important,  it  is  said, 
because  it  is  to  constitute  a  middle  section  or  link  in  a  much 
longer  road-- one  from  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in 
Alabama;  a  part  of  a  great  cross  route,  of  which  we  heard 
so  much  in  the  discussion  of  the  Buffalo  road  bill.  Now, 
air,  from  Maysville  to  Zanesville,  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles;  and  from  Lexington  (the  other  end  of  this 
section)  to  Florence,  exceeds  three  hundred  miles.  Now, 
what  fte^t  nationality  of  cliaracter  would  this  great  road, 
of  wluch  this  bill  before  us  con8titute9»  as  it  is  said,  a  Unk, 
possess?  What  important  points  would  it  connect  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  for  that  is  the  standard  argument  always 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  system?  Does  it  connect 
any  military  posts,  or  any  points  of  military  defence?  At 
Maysville  you  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
there  is  steamboat  navigation;  and  at  Florence  ;^ou  are  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  where  there  is  likewise 
steamboat  navigation;  and  you  propose  to  run  a  road  on  its 
whole  length,  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  these  rivers. 

It  is  idle  any  longer  to  talk  about  nationality  as  applica- 
ble to  this  system.  Any  thing  is  national  that  gentlemen 
think  proper  to  deem  expedient.  A  road  from  a  neighbor- 
hood tavern  to  a  neighborhood  mill  is  just  as  natioiuJ,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  we  hear  every  day,  as  any  thing 
else.  The  truth  is,  tliat  anj^  thing,  and  every  thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  doctrines,  is  national,  by  which  the 
public  monev  can  be  profusely  expended  and  extrava- 
gantly wasted.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  object  import- 
ant to  be  effected.  The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  the 
last  thing  that  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  of,  when 
they  are  Unaking  indiscriminate  appropriations  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  improvements.  Another  gentleman,  from 
Kentucky,  informs  us  that  this  road  is  very  important,  and 
national,  too;  and,  to  prove  it,  he  reads  to  us  from  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  the*  number  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  upon  it  in  a  nven  time.  The  genUeman  did  not 
inform  us  how  ofVen  the  same  person  passed  and  repassed 
the  point  at  which  the  enumeration  was  taken,  on  his 
neignborhood  business.  He  did  not  tell  us  how  many  were 
going  to  mill,  to  church,  or  to  the  blacksmitli  diop.  Are 
there  not,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  twentjr  roads  in 
Kentucky,  that  are  much  travelled,  and  equally  miportant, 
and  equally  national,  too,  with  this?  Are  not  the  roads  from 
Lexington  to  Louisville,  to  Frankfort,  or  to  Harrodsburg, 
much  travelled?  and,  if  that  constitutes  nationality,  are 
they  not  national,  too?  And  where,  sir,  will  this  doctrine 
stop,  short  of  makinfi^  all  the  roads  in  the  Union  out  of 
the  national  treasury  ?  t  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  if  there  was  no  division  of  opinion  in  this  House, 
upon  prindple,  upon  subjects  like  this;  if  there  was  an 
expre9»  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution;  if  all  were  in- 
ternal improvement  men,  and  each  project  was  examined 


upon  its  own  merits  in  a  national  point  of  view;  there 
would  not  be  found  in  this  House  twenty  individuals  who 
woiUd  vote  for  this  bill.  1  doubt  whether  any  but  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  districts  through  which  it 
passes  would  vote  for  it;  and  I  doubt  whether  even  they 
would.  But  what  do  we  see  here  every  day?  Whenever 
A  proposition  for  internal  improvement  comes  up,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  be,  visionary,  extrava^^ant,  or  ridiculous  as  you 
can  conceive,  an  appeal  is  immediately  made  to  the  friends 
of  the  system,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  are  told,  **you  must 
vote  fen*  this;  for  if  you  do  not,  the  system  fails,  and  you 
cannot  g^t  an  appropriation  for  some  other  proiectti  in 
which  your  section  or  country  is  interested.".  The  com- 
bination is  complete;  and  this  is  what  vou  call  a  system. 
Do  I  speak  too  strongly  ?  Am  I  not  borne  out  by  the 
&cts  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  every 
gentleman  here?  It  is  almost  useless  to  say  to  these  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  is  that 
any  reason  why  you  should  vote  for  eveiy  and  all  the  vi- 
sionaiy  schemes  that  are  presented  here?  Do  we  not  see 
the  friends  of  the  system,  in  an  almost  unbroken  body, 
voting  for  every  proposition  that  comes  before  os?  Wliy 
is  this  so?  Each  gentleman  here,  who  has  a  road  or  a 
canal,  or  expects  one  in  his  section  of  country,  vote.s  for 
cverjr  other,  however  useless  it  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  alliance,  so  that  all  others  may,  m  like 
manner,  support  his  favorite  project  when  it  comes  up. 
And  this  is  what  you  call  a  system.  Can  any  one  deny 
that  this  is  the  practical  operation  of  this  thing,  as  we  see 
it  every  day  ?  Whenever  the  combinations  of  sectional  in- 
terests of  this  kind,  thus  united  in  action  together,  shall 
constitute  a  majori^,  can  any  one  fail  to  see  the  inevitable 
consequences?  The  treasury  will  be  drained  of  its  last 
dollar,  and  every  project  will  be  carried  by_  means  of  a 
settled  majority,  each  individual  of  that  majority  acting 
upon  interested  sectional  feelings,  and  all  votin£[  for  every 
proportion,  whether  it  be  useful  or  national  in  its  cliarac- 
ler  or  not.  There  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  particular  bill,  to  which  I  would  caU  the  attention  of 
its  friends  and  of  the  House.  Ordinarily,  before  Con^'ess 
are  called  upon  to  engage  in  works  of  this  sort^  a  minute 
survey  and  report  upon  the  proposed  work  is  required  to 
be  made  by  engineers  of  the  United  Statea. 

Has  even  that  been  done  in  this  instance?  Twa  or  tluree 
years  ago,  some  gentlemen  of  the  engineer  corps  rode 
through  the  country  from  Zanesville  to  Florence,  and 
made  to  us  a  report  of  what  they  call  a  preUmitiarv  ex- 
amination. That  there  ma^  be  no  mistake  abqut  this,  I 
beg  leave  to  read  from  then*  report  a  single  passage.  It 
is  as  follows:  <<  It  caimot  be  supposed,  nor  was  it  intended, 
neither  indeed  was  it  necessary,  that  the  details  furnished 
by  a  preliminary  examination,  like  that  in  which  we  liave 
been  engaged,  should  be  attended  with  undeviating  accu- 
racy; nor  were  we  supplied  with  tlie  means  of  attainin^^ 
it,  in  reference  to  any  of  the  items  contained  in  the  tables 
connected  with  this  essay.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristics  of  the  several  routes  therein 
exemplified,  is  deemed  more  appropriate,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  their  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantares,  than  any  other  that 
nas  been  suggested.  To  prevent  the  pKNwibility  of  being* 
misunderstood,  we  add,  that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  tables  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  approximations  to 
the  truth,  rather  than  as  facts;  as  the  results  of  the  most 
careful  and  attentive  observation,  rather  than  of  actual 
suneys  and  measurements." 

In  this  report  of  the  preliminary  examination,  several 
routes  and  subdivisions  of  routes,  as  many  as  eight  in  num- 
ber, I  believe,  are  presented,  all,  of  course,  national.  It 
is  to  liave  as  many  ramifications  almost  as  the  Buffalo  road 
had.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  these  gentlemen  of  the  en- 
^eer  corps,  who  have  done  nothing  more  than  ride 
througli  the  country,  and  take  general  observations,  con- 
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lider  each  routs  as  exceedingfly  national.  And  when,  sir, 
did  the  engineer  corps  ever  report  against  the  national- 
ity md  expediency  of  any  project,  that  they  have  ever 
been  sent  out  to  examine?  t  mean  no  personal  disrespect 
to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this  corps;  but  I  must  .say, 
\  have  no  confidence  in  any  report  they  make.  They  are 
IS  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  a  body  of  men,  as  others; 
bm  their  employment,  their  very  living,  depends  upon  a 
continuance  of  these  surveys.-  They,  perha]>s,  think  it 
their  duty  to  report  favorably  upon  every  project,  to  the 
G3renuiicnt  which  emploj's  them.  The  fact  we  know, 
thit  they  never  report  unfavorably,  at  least  I  remember 
no  instance,  to  any  project,  however  visionary  or  ridicu- 
bus.  They  have  an  admirable  facility,  loo,  of  ramifying 
ereiy  object  tJiey  examine  into  as  many  routes  as  pos.sible, 
always  taking  special  care  to  leave  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  of  the  respective  routes  as  exactly  poised  as 
possible,  leaving  the  inhabitants  upon  every  route  to  hope, 
aflieich  section  to  expect,  to  obtain  the  work.  I  cannot, 
tSertfoPe,  but  say,  that  however  much  personal  respect  I 
miy  have  for  some  of  them,  1  have  no  sort  of  confidence 
'.n  any  report  they  make.  But  in  this  instance,  if  confi- 
dence were  to  be  reposed  in  their  reports,  you  are  about 
to  dispense  even  with  this  form,  usually  observed.  The 
CT^neers  themselves  inform  you  that  their  ,  examination 
his  been  preliminary?  that  they  have  made  no  actual  sur- 
vey; and  they  admit  it  to  be  imperfect.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Lstcbbh]  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
itt?  exhibited  before  the  House,  with  an  air  of  great  ap- 
parent confidence,  a  map  of  a  survey  of  this  section  of 
sixty  miles  of  road,  which,  he  says,  was  made  by  a  private 
iadividual  emploj'ed  by  the  company.  We  are  .^ked, 
Then,  to  subscribe  stock  to  a  large  amount  in  a  road  which 
lias  never  been  ilfiinutely  surveyed  by  an  officer  of  the 
t'nited  States.  You  are  about  to  dispense  with  this  pre- 
fequisite,  usually  required  by  the  advocates  of  the  system, 
in  such  projects,  I  mention  this  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  advocates  of  this  systfem  are  disposed  to  carry 
ilics€  projects. 

Sir,  I  beg  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  be  assured 
that  1  have  no  feelings  Irostile  to  the  interests  of  that  State. 
It  akays  affords  roe  J)leasure  to  promote  her  interests  by 
nay  vote,  when  I  can  consistently  with  my  public  duty 
li«re.  And  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  whole  people  of  Ken- 
tucky could  witness  our  deliberations,  and  see  the  practi- 
fc.1  operations  of  this  system,  and  its  conseqtiences,  that 
tjjfy  themselves,  being  an  exporting  people,  and  paying 
their  portion  of  the  taxes,  woukl  not  approve  it.  My  only 
object,  when  I  rose,  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  tills  bill,  and  to  submit  to  the  friends  of  this  system 
tberaselres,  whether  they  can  vote  for  it.  I  have  done 
fflyduty;  other  gentlemen  will  do  theirs. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  in  reply  to  >tr.  Polk,  observed,  that 
considering  the  gentleman  was  taken  unawares,  that  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  subject  under  discussion  very 
**H,  and  only  intended  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  he  had 
raade  a  pretty  long  speech.  He  did  not  himself  know 
wv  it  happened,  yet  such  was  the  fact,  that  the  most 
ingenious,  labored,  loud,  and  powerful  efforts  in  that 
House  were  usually  presented  by  gentlemen  wholly  un- 
prepared. They  came  into  the  debate  suddenly,  felt  a 
^-fp  regret  that  duty  compelled  them  to  offer  a  few  re- 
J^fks,  and  by  sudden  and  unexpected  bursts  of  eloquence 
(*s  in  the  present  instance)  directed  a  most  furious  blow 
««ome  highly  meritorious  bill. 

Sir,  this  mode  of  attack  is  becoming  so  vei^  common, 
that  it  creates  no  sort  of  surprise,  and  no  alarm.  It  ought 
to  be  received  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  The 
•^H,  I  trust,  sir,  is  not  to  be  defeated  by  this  or  any  other 
Oode  of  attack.  Let  it  be  examined  coolly  and  delibe- 
f^^lv;  let  it  be  understood,  and  the  result  is  not  feared. 
Sif,  I  had  indulged  in  the  fond  hope,  that,  after  the  long 
*nd  vehement  speeches,  by  which  getttlemen  had  obtained 
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so  much  eclat,  and  sejf-satislaction,  and  glory,  in  meeting 
and  defeating  the  bill  for  the  New  Orleans  road,  their 
rage  in  some  degree  would  have  been  satiated;  but  it 
seems,  sir,  I  was  mistaken;  they  come  forth  again  to  tlie 
charge  flushed  with  victory,  in  pursuit  of  new  honors,  and 
armed,  if  not  with  new  arguments,  at  least  with  increased 
zeal.  Sir,  they  are  unceasing  and  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  prostrate  every  thing  that  looks  like  internal  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  true,  sir,  they  have  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
their  opposition,  but,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
inconsistency.  Let  us  see  how  that  matter  stands.  The 
New  Orleans  road  was  too  long.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  said,  in  most  emphatical  language, 
we  would  find  it  a  long  and  a  lonesome  road.  What  does 
he  say  to  this?  Why,  that  is  too  short.  I  should  [said  Mr. 
L.]  really  like  to  know  the  gentleman's  true  measure. 
How  long  must  a  road  be,  to  secure  his  patronage^ 

The  New  Oi*]eans  road  was  a  mud  road.  What!  said 
the  gentleman,  after  withholding  your  favors  so  long,  do 
you  intend  to  insult  the  West,  by  proposing  to.  give  them 
a  mud  road?  Well,  sir,  here  is  one  not  too  long,  not  of 
mud,  (we  have  too  much  of  that  already,)  but  of  hard,  du- 
rable rock,  upon  the  McAdam  plan,  and  still  he  objects 
to  this. 

Again :  When  the  other  bill  was  under  discussion,  said 
the  gentleman,  why  do  you  not  first  attempt  to  accomplish 
your  end  by  individual  enterprise?  First  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States, 
and  thereby  avoid  all  difficulties  of  a  constitutional  nature. 
All  that  is  done,  sir,  and  our  shoulder  is  at  the  wheel,  and 
we  now  call  upon  you  to  help  us.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  our  citizens;  and  now  th6 
idea  of  the  Government  subscribing  to  aid  a  company  of 
individuals,  in  making  a  road,  is  scouted,  and  indeed,  sir, 
severely  ridiculed  by  that  honorable  gentleman.  He  ap- 
pears to  think  it  not  only  dangerous,  but  ruinous.  The 
State  of  Kentucky,  sir,  did  not  think  so.  She  lias  gone 
as  far  as  her  limited  resources  will  allow,  by  taking  stock 
to  the  amount  of  seventy -five  thousand  dollars,  as  I  have 
informed  the  House  upon  a  former  occasion.  The  bill 
takes  particular  care  to  gvai-d  against  all  imposition,  by 
declarmg  that  no  money  shall  be  advanced  by  the  United 
States,  until  assessments  and  payments  are  first  made  by 
the  State,  and  the  individual  stockholders.  Where,  then, 
is  the  danger,  and  the  ruin,  or  even  the  possibility  of  a  risk? 
Sir,  the  whole  scheme  has  been  hiid  before  you;  there  is 
nothing  concealed.  It  is  fair,  and  honest,  and  praisewor- 
thy, in  every  respect. 

The  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  say,  this  is  a  little 
short  road,  and  that  it  is  not  more  travelled  than  many 
others  in  the  State.  Sir,  if  any  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  officiill  reports  of  able  engineers,  independent  of 
the  statements  and  the  facts  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
CoLxxaN]  and  myself  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to 
the  House,  this  road  is  not  only  exceedingly  important, 
but  more  travelled,  perhaps,  tlian  any  other  road  of  its 
length,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountwns. 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  gentleman  has  alleged,  that  tbe 
report  of  the  engineers  of  1827  commences  with  an  apo- 
logy* ^y  professing  a  want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  be 
entirely  accurate  in  all  its  parts;  but  this  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  expression  of  that  diffidence  and  modesty 
which  usually  accompanies  true  merit.  It  is  the  same 
mode  the  gentleman  himself  has  adopted  in  tbe  commence* 
ment  of  his  remarks*,  and,  upon  the  strictest  scrutiny  and 
the  closest  examination,  it  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  great  ability,  evidencing  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  and  most 
undeniably  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  every  particu- 
lar highly  satisfiu;tory.  Can  any  Gentleman  point  one 
single  instance  in  which  it  is  deficientr  He  cannot.  What 
more  is  required?    Why  haa  not  tbe  gentleman  long  since 
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examined  this  report?  Independent  of  its  national  inte- 
rest, it  directly  and  immediate^  concerns  his  own  constitu- 
ents. The  survey  is  not  a  mere  local  one;  such  was  not 
its  object.  It  did  not  begin  at  Maysville,  or  stop  at  Lex- 
ington. These  are  intermediate  points  on  the  great  route. 
It  Degan  at  Maysville,  and  continued  on  through  the  gen- 
tleman's own  district  to  Florence,  in  Alabama.  Is  there 
any  section  of  the  United  States  more  important  than 
this?  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is.  I  am 
very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  so  much  alarm  and  excitement  when- 
ever a  road  bill  is  called  up  in  these  days.  Such  was  not 
the  case  formerly.  Sir,  1  am  much  gratified  in  the  recol- 
lection that  my  friend  from  Tennessee  was  not  always  as 
much  agitated  as  he  appears  to  be  at  present  at  works  of 
internal  improvement.  I  remember  with  g^eat  pleasure 
the  time  and  place  when  I  had  the  honor  of  standing  by 
the  side  of  that  lionorablc  gentleman  when  he  voted  for 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  g^eat  canal  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.' 

Now,  sir,  since  that  period*  many*  very  many  projects, 
involving  the  same  principle,  have  been,  in  various  forms 
and  shapes,  submitted  to  our  "consideration,  against  which 
the  gentleman  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
hostility  to  this  monstrous  and  alarming  doctrine  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  Did  he  do  it?  No.  He  sat  silent  and 
contented,  thereby  ratifying  and  confirming  his  former 
course.  I  regret,  sir,  when  he  comes  to  the  borders  of 
the  poor  and  needy  West,  then  he  takes  fire,  then  he  be- 
comes indignant;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  throws  the 
whole  weight  of  his  intellect  and  his  influence  into  the 
scale  of  opposition,  although  this  is  our  first  application 
for  aid. 
'  [Here  Mr.  POLK  explained.] 

Mr.  LETCHER  resumed.  There  was  no  call  for  any 
explanation.  I  tiad  no  intention  of  reproaching  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  canal  vote.  My  only  object  was  to  show 
the  similarity  of  that  measure  with  the  one  now  under  con- 
ftderation,  and  to  revert  to  the  pleasing  recollection  that 
the  gentleman  had  once  voted  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  improvements  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  says  H  was  in  land.  Suppose  it  was.  How 
does  that  alter  the  case  ?  You  take  my  land  instead  of  my 
money.  Now,  I  cannot  for  my  life,  and  never  could,  per- 
ceive any  distinction  in  principle  between  an  appropriation 
in  money  and  an  appropriation  in  land.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference? It  is  all  common  stock,  and  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. However,  that  is  immaterial.  The  c^uestion  before 
the  House  is  not  on  tliat  gentleman's  consistency;  that  is 
an  affair  between  himself  and  his  constituents. 

A  word  or  two  more  for  the  informatiou  of  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  report  of  the  engineers,  who  acted 
under  the  express  authority  of  tlie  Government.  It  was 
made  by  Trimble  and  Long,  of  whose  reputation  for  skill 
and  integrity  I  need  say  nothing.  They  are  both  well 
known  to  the  nation.  They  made  it  out  with  great  care 
and  attention;  and  it  consists  of  nearly  ibrty  pa^s,  and 
bears  every  mark  of  the  most  scientific  examination.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  incorporated  company  also  employed 
Mr.  Williams,  the  late  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  a  gentleman  of  high  character  for  integrity  and  ca^ 
pacity  in  his  profession.  No  man  stands  better.  He,  too, 
made  an  able  report  upon  the  undertaking,  which  is  now 
before  me.  The  gentleman  complains  that  he  has  seen  no 
accurate  map  of  this  work.  Here  is  one  almost  as  long 
as  this  little  road  itself;  [holding  up  the  map}  look  at  it; 
scrutinize  it;  a  better  one  was  never  seen.  What  more 
can  be  required?  We  have  had  three  reports:  one  exe- 
cuted by  our  own  special  order  long  ago,  and  yet  informa- 
tion is  still  demanded.  But  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  if 
I  answer  all  the  gentleman's  calls,  and  all  his  objections, 
we  shall  not  get  his  vote.  He  will  continue  to  call  and 
call  again,  and  if  he  is  driven  from  one  point,  he  will  take 
refuge  under  another,  and  another.     The  gentleman,  I 


think,  sir,  is  resolutely  determined  to  vote  against  the  bill; 
and  it  is  quite  in  vain,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  show 
that  his  reasons  for  doing  so  are  wholly  insufficient. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  FosTsa]  repeats  the 
assertion  he  made  yesterday,  that  this  road  is  not  national. 
It  is  very  easy,  sir,  to  make  that  declaration>  but  not  so 
easy  to  prove  it.  I  think  I  have  upon  a  former  occasion 
already  demonstrated  that  it  is  stnctly  and  essentially  na- 
tional— but  if  I  should  ag^in  establish  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  thereby  secure  the 
vote  of  my  worthy  friend,  any  more  tlian  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee.  He  has,  it  seems,  constitutional 
doubts.  Would  it  not,  sir,  be  more  prudent  in  that  gen- 
tleman to  reserve  his  constitutional  arguments  for  a  much 
greater  oc(Siaon  that  may  soon  present  itself,  in  which  he 
wiU  have  a  louder  call  for  them!  It  may  happen,  sir,  be- 
fore very  many  days,  that  application  will  be  made  for 
some  millions  of  dollars  to  remove  certain  Indian  tribes 
from  his  own  State  to  some  distant  regions  beyond  tlie 
Mississippi;  and  some  few  gentlemen  may  possibly  take 
into  their  heads  to  fancy  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  al- 
together according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion. I  refer  to  this  subject  in  no  spirit  of  unkincl- 
ness,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man to  a  subject  of  great  magnitude,  upon  which  I  shall 
hear  him,  no  doubt,  maintain  the  argument  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  with  g^eat  ability.  Sir,  who  has  heard 
a  suggestion  within  the  present  day,  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional for  tlie  Government  to  subscribe  for  stock? 

The  gentleman,  mr,  is  too  late  with  his  objections.  The 
doctrine  is  settled,  is  fixed  to  the  contrary  by  the  repeated 
action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sanctioned  by  every 
Executive.  Certainly,  mr,  the  genUeman  must  know,  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen,  and  some  of  the  most  rijgid 
constructionists  of  the  day,  unite  in  opinion  upon  this  point, 
tliat  tlie  General  Government  has  the  undoubted  constitu- 
tional right  to  take  stock  in  a  private  company,  engaged  in 
a  design  of  public  u^ty.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency 
merely,  and  presents  no  other  difficulty. 

But  Uie  road  begins  in  Kentucky,  and  ends  in  Kentucky, 
says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee;  and  how  can  it  possi- 
bly be  national  ?  Why,  sir,  every  work  of  this  kind  must 
begin  somewhere.  Where  it  begins,  or  when  it  begins^ 
does  not  determine  its  character,  I  should  think.  The 
reason  a  beginning  is  made  at  Maysville,  has  been  several 
times  stated.  The  work  has  been  commenced  by  indivi- 
duals by  viir-tue  of  an  act  of  incorporation;  which  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  not,  however* 
to  stop  in  Lexington — far  from  it:  it  will  progress  further 
most  certainly.  Other  companies  will  no  doubt  be  form- 
ed to  extend  it  from  Maysville  to  Zanesviile,  in  Ohio,  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  Lexington,  by  tlie  way  of  Harrods- 
burg,  Lebanon,  and  Nashville,  to  Florence,  on  the  other. 
A  bill  for  that  purpose  is  indeed  already  reported,  and  will 
be  called  up  by  my  colleague  over  the  way  [Mr.  Kihcaiu] 
the  moment  an  <5pportunity  offers.  And,  sir,  if  tlie  hon- 
orable gentleman  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience,  he 
will  vei-y  soon  see  this  great  road  meandering  its  way 
through  his  section  of  the  country.  Then,  I  hope,  one  of 
his  objections  of  its  being  too  short  will  in  some  degree 
be  removed. 

But  I  would  seriously  inquire^  sir,  does  it  depend  upon 
the  length  of  a  road  or  canal,  whether  it  is  national  or 
local?  What  is  the  rule  of  decision?  How  is  the  esti- 
mate to  be  made?  I  should  like  to  hear  how  gentlemen 
would  reason  upon  this  part  of  Uie  subject  I  humbly 
conceive,  the  Icngtli  of  a  road,  whether  it  be  short  or  long» 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fact  of  naiionality. 
We  must  look  to  the  accommodation  it  affords,  its  utility, 
its  links  of  connexion,  the  various  interests  it  unites,  both 
agricultural  and  commercial,  to  ascertain  its  character.  1 
know  of  no  other  method.  The  one  proposed  has  every 
requisite  to  recommend  it.   It  combines  essentially  the  in- 
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terestB  of  the  agricolturiat  and  the  merchant — ^it  connects 
itself  immedjately  and  directly  with  the  Ohio  river,  which 
most  onqueationably  is  a  national  river,  which  in  fact  is  to 
the  West  what  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  East.  You  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  to  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  canal — how  far  do  they  run?  But  short 
distances.  How  long  is  the  Louisville  and  Portkuid  canal  ? 
About  two  miles.  When,  sir,  aid  is  asked  to  improve  har- 
bors, to  build  fortifications,  to  make  light-houses,  and  to 
dig  caiuds  to  unite  with  the  Atlantic  waters,  we  hear  no 
suggestion  that  these  are  not  nationalATorks.  But  the  mo- 
ment  a  road  is  mentioned,  the  scene  is  changed,  the  case 
is  altered,  then  constitutional  scruples  come  up,  and  the 
cry  is  raised  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  national  in  it. 

Sir,  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood:  we  do  not  now, 
and  never  have  complained  of  the  great  advantages  you 
have  on  the  seaboanl,  or  of  the  appropriations  you  have 
made  for  their  improvement.  We  are  proud  to  know  you 
possess  and  enjoy  them  to  such  an  unlimited  extent. 
Thougii  you  have  facilities  that  are  wholly  denied  to  us, 
we  are  fkt  from  beg^rudgingthem.  Yet,  sir,  we  do  think, 
and  must  say,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  us  in  some 
small  degree,  when  we  present  a  case  so  entirely  and  un- 
exceptionably  correct  as  the  present.  We  do  not  rsk  you 
to  give  us  money.  We  do  not  beg.  Not  at  all.  Gentle- 
oen  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  dtstressing  idea  that  the 
Money  is  to  be  given.  No  one,  nr,  expects  or  desires  the 
Government  to  do  any  such  thing,  but  only  to  aid  a  eood 
work  and  a  valuable  enterprise,  by  a  moderate,  cautious, 
and  well  guarded  subscription*  To  patronize  a  road, 
vhich  connects  an  important  internal  city  with  the  Ohio 
river,  which  is  the  Atlantic  of  the  West,  which  passes 
through  a  growing  flourishing  country,  of  unparalleled  fer- 
tility,  a  region,  in  many  respects,  of  all  others  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting,  but  one  which  is  unfortunately  de- 
prived of  navigable  streams,  upon  whidi  we  can  convey 
our  abundant  products  to  market  The  result  is,  sir,  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  delay  arising  from  the  badness 
of  the  road,  our  fiumer  is  often  cut  out  of  the  market  al- 
together, and  consequently  his  produce  is  left  to  rot  on 
his  own  hands.  Under  these  circumstances,  let  me  ask, 
sir,  what  incentive  is  given  to  industry  ?  No  man  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  if  he  has  to  sit  down  and  see  the  products 
of  his  labor  thus  perish  on  his  hands  for  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket. It  cannot  be  expected,  sir.  He  wiU  not  raise  more 
tlian  he  can  consume.  Does  the  farmer  need  no  protec- 
tion and  no  encouragement?  Is  his  interest  to  be  wholly 
overlooked  and  neglected?  Sir,  he  is  tiie  first  man  in  the 
community  who  ought  to  be  patronized  by  all  weU  regu- 
lated Governments,  and  the  very  bst  man  who  should  be 
neglected*  He  is  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  the  country. 
When  he  is  prosperous  and  contented,  every  interest  in 
society  is  so  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Sir,  1  would  in- 
quire, of  what  use  is  le^Ution?  What  have  we  to  do, 
unless  we  lend  tvm  assistance  to  the  encouragement  of 
honest  industry,  and,  by  a  prudent  application  of  our  re- 
sources, endeavor  to  imnrove  the  conoition  of  our  country  ? 

I  am  not  myself,  sir,  oiipoaed  to  see  every  scheme,  how- 
ever virionary  and  £xtrava{[ant,  supported  and  maintained 
by  the  wasteful  appropriation  of  the  public  money.  A 
sound  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  determining  upon 
the  merita  of  each  project  that  may  be  presented  for  our 
consideration^  If  it  be  fair,  laudable  in  its  object,  easy  to 
be  accomplished,  moderate  in  its  demands,  and  of  great 
public  utility,  why,  sir,  it  ought  to  receive  the  helping 
hand  of  the  Government  Such,  I  think,  sir,  is  the  one 
now  offered  to  the  House;  and,  when  completed,  it  ts  not 
for  our  exclusive  use.  Gentlemen  seem  yet  to  labor  un- 
der the  erroneous  impression  that  this  is  a  road  for  our 
^cial  accommodation,  and  they  will  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion upon  other  grounds.  Sir,  we  tell  you,  and  we  prove 
the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  will  be  a  mutual  advan- 
tage both  to  you  and  to  us,  that  you  will  greatly  increase 


the  safety  and  the  speed  of  the  maU,  and  that  you  will 
save  monev  by  it  to  a  large  amount.  Where,  then,  is  the 
ground  ot  doubt  or  difficulty  about  it?  What  do  you 
now  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  ?  Have  gentle- 
men  looked  into  this  matter?  It  costs  you  no  less  than 
eighty  dollars  and  forty -five  cents  per  mile  along  this  very 
route.  Is  not  this  outrageous?  And  will  you  continue  to 
pay  this  extravagant  price,  rather  than  aid  in  making  this 
a  good  road?  Surely  you  wiH  not.  A  due  regard  to  econo- 
my forbids  it,  independent  of  every  other  consideration. 
Let  this  work  be  completed,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  much 
more  tlian  one-third  of  the  sum  you  now  pay.  Your  own 
interest,  sir,  ought  to  influence  you  tolnake  the  road  out 
and  out,  even  without  the  co-operation  of  our  State  and 
individual  resources. 

Kentucky  has  fully  proved  her  uncerity  and  fidelity  in 
this  matter.  She  lias  first  taken  stock  herself,  and  that 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  before  she  invited  you  to 
participate.  Sir,  it  is  well  knovm  we  are  poor;  we  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact,  nor  do  we  view  it  as  a  crime.  It  is 
our  misfortune;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  We  have 
no  market  for  our  commodities,  and  the  State  is  embar- 
rassed in  her  finances.  And  how  did  she  become  so?  I 
need  not  explain  the  reason  to  this  House,  (gentlemen 
all  know  it  originated  in  defending  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon country'. 

It  is  true,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  near  me  says,  that  much 
of  the  public  money  during  the  war  was  expended  there. 
Yes,  sb*!  but  it  turned  out  to  be  ruinous  to  us.  Jts  effect 
was  to  raise  every  thing  to  an  exorbitant  price.  We  were, 
for  a  time,  the  subjects  of  a  perfect  mama  for  speculation. 
While  it  Uwted,.  money  was  expended  ftreely,  and  the  coun- 
try was  excited  to  an  unnatural  deg^e,  but  afterwards 
there  was  a  proportionate  exhaustion^  just  as  a  patient, 
strongly  operated  on  by  opium,  afterwards  suffers  a  col- 
lapse of  all  his  powers.  We  have  not  entirely  recovered 
from  this  state  of  debility.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  unable  to  accomplish  tliis  work  by  our  own  means. 
But  if  it  were  entirely  convenient,  if  our  resources  were 
ample,  we  oug^t  not  to  do  it  without  your  assistance. 
The  road  is  highly  important  to  us,  it  is  equally  so  to  you, 
and  will  effect  a  saving  in  the  public  expense.  Now,  I 
put  it  to  every  man  of  a  generous  heart  to  say  whether  he 
will  refuse  to  do  an  act  which  is  right  in  itself,  which  is 
just,  which  is  necessary,  which,  while  it  injures  nobody, 
makes  muHitudes  happy. 

You  have  a  bountifUl  table,  richly  and  abundantly  qiread 
by  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  All  the  world 
beholds,  admires,  and  wondersat  your  prosperi^.  The 
Kentuckianslent  their  aid  in  preserving  these  blessings  from 
violence  and  spoil.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
boasting--we  only  did  our  duty.  We  pay  at  this  day 
more  than  a  million  a  year  to  swell  your  treasur«i— and 
now  we  come  here,  and  ask  you  to  spare  from  this  wide  and 
magnificent  table  but  a  crumb,  and  that  to  be  again  re- 
turned to  you.     Will  you,  can  you  refuse  us? 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennevee  [Mr. 
Polk]  tells  us  that  the  national  debt  must  first  be  paid. 
The  gentlenum  seems  to  superintend  that  department  of 
the  Government,  and  to  have  tlie  public  debt  in  his  own 
especial  keeping;  and  if  you  giv&— no,  if  jfoo  subscribe 
for  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
doUars,  the  consequences  will  be  awful— yes,  su*,  tre- 
mendous, indeed.  Why,  air,  how  long  does  the  honorable 
gentleman  suppose  that  this  sum  will  delay  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt?  But  a  day  or  two,  even  if  the  money 
were  strictly  a  donation.  Are  you  asked  to  part  with  any 
money?  Not  a  single  dollar.  You  are  asked  to  advance 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three  years^  on  good  se- 
curity, in  a  desi^  patronized  by  the  State,  and  in  wbieh 
many  private  citisens  have  embarked  their  fortunes  to  a 
large  amount.  In  return,  you  will  receive  a  i^uable 
]  stock,  together  with  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  your 
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fellow-citizens.  If  all  these  considerations  and  induce- 
ments have  no  impression  upon  the  House,  I  know  not 
myself  what  will. 

Sip,  I  took  the  liberty  of  reading*  to  the  House  a  docu- 
ment which  went  to  show  the  great  number  of  persons 
who  travel  this  road,  even  in  its  present  miserable  condi- 
tion. It  pleased  the  honorable  gentleman  to  make  some 
severe  and  humorous  criticisms  upon  it.  He  observed  that 
the  paper  did  not  tell  us  how  many  of  the  travellers  were 
gt)ing  to  meeting^,  and  how  many  were  gomg  to  mill. 
Very  true,  sir.  Neither  did  it  inform  us  how  many  were 
driven  in  a  different  direction  to  avoid  this  infamous  road; 
nor  did  it  point  out  what  the  wagons  carried.  1  did  not 
read  the  paper  as  an  official  document;  but  I  have  letters 
in  my  possession  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability, 
which  can  be  examined  by  any  gentleman,  to  show  that  it 
is  fully  entitled  to. credit. 

The  company  hired,  as  I  stated  before,  a  man  of  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  for  one  nonth,  to  ascertain  as  accurate- 
ly as  possible  the  number  of  persons,  wagons,  horses,  &c. 
that  travelled  this  road,  and  the  quantity  is  eiiormous, 
and,  to  6ne  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  region  of  coun- 
try, almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  true.  What  do 
the  Government  engineers  tell  you  by  their  official  state- 
ment? Permit  me,  air,  to  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
report 

[Here  Mr.  L.  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
engineers.] 

This  corresponds  with  and  confirms  the  statement  I  have 
exhibited.  We  do  not  ask  the  House  to  act  blindly  or  pre- 
cipitately, but  to  act  iipon  authentic  information.  We  de- 
sire you  to  believe  nothing  that  is  not  established  by  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  We  feel  ourselves  prepared  en- 
tirely to  satisfy  any  gentleman  who  is  not  xmreasonable  in 
his  requisitions,  upon  any  and  every  point  connected  with 
our  application,  so  far  as  facts  can  accomplish  that  end. 

But  this  road  lies  within  Kentucky,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  national,  says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Sir,  was 
not  the  canal  to  which  that  gentleman  voted  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Alabama?  May  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  canal  in  Illi- 
nois, in  Delaware,  and  Indiana,  to  all  of  which  the  General 
Government  has  been  exceedingly  liberal?  Now  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  any  gentleman  undertake  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition,  that  a  caniJ,  exclusively, 
confined  witliin  the  borders  of  a  State,  however  short  it 
may  be,  is  always  national;  but  a  road  of  the  first  import- 
ance,  of  ten  times  its  length,  upon  which  the  great  mail 
is  daily  convejred,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  never  so. 
I  have  said,  sip,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  proposed  road,  taken 
with  its  various  connexions,  each  dependent  upon  the 
other,  makes  it  not  only  national,  but  an  object  of  the  first 
moment. 

You  must  consider  tiie  whole  design  together?  you  must 
be  regulated,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  by  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  as  you  would  in  a  case  of  law.  You  must 
look  at  the  entire  case,  and  all  its  circumstances,  before 
you  come  to  a  conclusion.  You  must  not  separate  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  or  break  the  links.  So  it  is  with  this  road: 
you  must  not  take  apart  its  links,  but  take  the  whole  as 
one  uninterrupted  ch«n  of  communication.  I  make  no 
argrument,  sir,  about  its  being  a  military  road:  I  would  not 
care  a  single  cent  whether  it  was  or  was  not.  The  case  is 
made  out  fully,  independent  of  that  argument.  The  truth 
is,  Kentucky  will  never  reauire  you  to  make  a  good  road 
to  get  to  your  battle  ground;  but  I  maintain,  and  shall  ever 
maintain,  that  it  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  water  com- 
munication, with  the  whole  lower  country,  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  the  Ohio  canal,  and  so  with  the  lakes,  and  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  is  national. 
If  it  be  not,  is  there  any  scheme  of  the  kind  in  the  West 
that  can  be  so?  Where  is  one  more,  or  even  as  much  so? 
T.et  it  be  pointed  out.     Sir,  if  you  refuse  to  aid  us  in  this. 


I  know  we  can  offer  vou  no  other  to  which  you  would  sub- 
scribe.    No,  sir,  if  this  fails,  we  are  hopeless. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  very  kind,  indeed. 
He  advises  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  to  consider 
well  what  they  are  about,  lest  they  bring  their  own  system 
into  disrepute,  by  pushing  it  too  far.  We  are  gfreatly 
obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  his  counsel.  But  I,  for  one, 
would -much  sooner  take  the  advice  of  a  friend  to  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  from  one  who  is  its  avowed  enemy.  He 
tells  tiie  friends  of  the  New  Orleans  road,  for  their  espe- 
cial comfort,  that  it  is  now  «  sleeping  in  death."  Sir,  it 
was  somewhat  cruel  to  raise  the  dead,  particularly  after 
the  funeral  oration  had  been  pronounced  by  that  honora- 
ble gentleman.  I  trust  he  will  not  raise  a  ghost  to  alarm 
the  House.  It  seems,  sir,  according  to  tiie  positions  as- 
sumed, the  whole  system  of  internal  improvement  is  en- 
dangered. We  cannot  pass  a  great  bill,  because  it  is  too 
great — we  cannot  pass  a  smsQl  one,  because  it  is  too 
small;  so  it  appears  we  can  pass  no  bill  at  all,  and  the 
whole  scheme  must  come  to  an  end.  Now,  sir,  I  am  no 
believer  in  that  notion.  It  is  the  people'&system;  and  al- 
though  it  may  be  checked  for  a  time,  yet  it  cannot  be  put 
down.  The  people  will  have  it  in  spite  of  all  opposition- 
I  believe  no  man  lives,  or  ever  will  live,  who  can  bring  it 
to  an  end.  I  believe,  furtiier,  that  the  object  now  pro- 
posed is  as  just,  as  fair,  as  expedient,  as  national,  as  any 
which  has  been  or  can  be  proposed  to  us.  No  soun^i  ob» 
jection  has  been  offered  against  it  from  any  quarter. 

Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  say  as  much  as  I  have,  although  I  have  said  as  litde  •» 
possible.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  I^t 
is  looked  to  with  intense  anxiety.  I  have  how,  sir,  only 
to  entreat  that  the  question  may  be  taken,  and  let  the  glo* 
rious  news  go  home  to  the  West,  that  tins  House  has  ex-> 
tended  its  land  patronage  to  a  work  so  useful  and  so  much 
desired. 

Whereupon,  t/tt.  MALLARY  called  for  the  previous 
question,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  tiien  again  resolved  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Polk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  amend  *<An  act  in  altera- 
tion of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports" — the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDcrrii  being  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McD  UFFIE  rose  at  half  after  two  o'clock  in  continua- 
tion of  hb  argument  against  the  constitutionality  and  poli- 
cy of  the  "  protecting  system,"  and  addressed  the  commit- 
tee two  hours,  without  having  concluded  i  when  he  gavo 
way  for  a  motion  for  the  committee  to  rise, 

THrasDAT,  ArniL  29,  1830. 
THE  MAVSVILLE  ROAD. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize  a  subscription  of  stock 
to  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  road  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  the  question  stated  on  its  passage. 

Mr.  HAIX  said  he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  for  de- 
laying the  passage  of  the  bill  for  a  few  moments  only.  He 
had  no  idea  that  be  should  be  able  to  prevent  its  passage 
altogether;  but,  as  he  took  no  part  in  the  debate  yesterday, 
he  wished  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  not  that  he  liad  any 
peculiar  hostility  to  this  particular  object,  for  he  could 
assure  his  friends  from,  Kentucky  that  he  would  as  soon 
vote  for  an  appropriation  for  this  object,  as  any  other  of 
the  kind,  even  in  his  own  district.  But  he  rose  to  make 
some  developments  which  he  thought  calculated  to  thi-ow 
much  light  on  the  system  of  internal  improvement  gene- 
rally, of  which  this  road  is  a  part,  and  which  involves  the 
principles  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  dtvelopments  which  I  am  about  to  make,  [said  Mr, 
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U.]  consist  of  emanations  from  themost  respectable  sources, 
finom  the  I>^i8lature8  of  two  of  the  most  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful States  m  the  Union,  New  York' and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that,  in  presenting  what  1 
do  from  tliese  sources,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  respect. 
My  object  is  to  show  what  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  done,  and  the  results  at  which  they  have  srrived  in 
the  prosecution  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  as  a 
beacon  and  a  warning*  to  other  States  less  powerful  in  the 
means  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 
works.  I  hesitate  not  to  sav  that  no  other  States  in  the 
Union  can  push  their  plans  of  internal  improvements  to  the 
extent  which  these  States  have,  without  the  most  ruinous 
consequences.  The  g^eat  State  of  New  York,  with  means 
and  appliances,  physical  and  adventitious,  which  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  has,  or  perhaps  ever  can  have,  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  extricating  herself  from  the  situa- 
ton  in  which  her  splendid  works  have  placed  her.  But 
with  her  resources,  if  she  continues  to  exercise  the  wis- 
dom in  tlie  management  of  her  system  which  she  has  here- 
tofore done,  by  applying  her  general  revenue  means  as  a 
Knking'  fund  to  her  debt,  and  suspends  the  further  exten- 
sion t>f  her  system,  she  will  in  some  few  years  wipe  off 
this  debt,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  been  con- 
sderafaiy  reduced  by  this  policy. 

.  The  report  of  the  canal  board,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion  of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  of  the  25th  of  February, 
1830,  presents,  among  other  remarks,  the  following:  *'The 
advantages  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to  be  derived  from 
the  construction  of  the  navigable  communications  between 
the  great  western  and  northern  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  doubtless  based  upon  the  anticipated  reve- 
nue which  these  works  would  produce.  It  was  therefore 
apparent,  at  the  commencement  of  these  works,  that  the 
local  advantages,  in  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
property  contiguous  to  them,  would  be  participated  by 
the  landed  proprietors  and  others  inhabiting  the  canal 
section  of  the  State;  and  that  the  great  State  community 
must  look,  as  an  indemnity  for  its  expenditures,  to  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  these  works."  Again:  **A 
law  was  passed  at  the  commencement  of  these  canals,  im- 
|>osing  a  direct  local  tax  upon  twenty-five  miles  on  each 
aide  of  these  works.  This  law  was  based  upon  the  evi- 
dent principle,  that  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca- 
nals was  enhanced  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence between  land  and  water  transportation.  Owing^ 
however,  to  the  loss  and  inconvenience  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  assessment,  collection,  and  payment  of  the 
tax,  it  was  never  imposed;  and  those  who  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  benefited  by  these  works,  having  been 
thus  exempted  from  all  direct  taxation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  obvious  principle  of  justice  that  the  whole  State 
iliould  never  be  subject  to  taxation  on  account  of  the  ca- 
nals. It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  people  of  this 
State  ever  contemplated  that  works,  which  are  principal- 
ly beneficial  in  a  local  and  in<fividual  point  of  view,  should 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  doing  great  injustice  to  that  portion  of  our 
citizens,  who  inhabit  the  canal  sections,  to  imagine  that 
they  ever  supposed  that  those  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
would  be  subjected  to  taxation  to  make  or  maintain  the 
canals,  or  to  extinguish  the  debt."  The  report  goes  on 
to  say — "The  State,  in  its  political  capacity,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  corporation;  and  the  same  broad  principles 
of  justice,  in  reference  to  its  wealth,  will  have  perfect 
applicability.  In  a  corporation  consisting  of  many  indi- 
viduals, an  application  of  the  funds  of  tlie  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  a  part,  would  be  a  transgression  of  tlie  princi- 
ples of  equity,  unless  the  funds  were  invested  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  return  to  the  body  corporate  the  principal 
and  interest."  Again:  "But  the  making  of  the  canals 
has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  by  enhancing  the 
«alu«  of  the  property  in  ths  canal  sections.     I'bis  is  true, 


But  as  this  addition  of  wealth  has  not  diffused  itself,  and 
cannot  diffuse  itself  equally  among  all  the  citizens,  as 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  derive 
little,  if  any,  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  canals,  it  would 
be  unjust  and  oppressive  that  works,  which  are  thus  pai'tial 
in  their  benefits,  should  be  general  hi  their  exactions." 
It  will  be  seen  by  wlmt  has  here  been  presented,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  report  was  to  present  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  debit  and  credit  be- 
tween them  and  the  canals,  or  canal  interests,  a  view  of 
what  they  cost  and  yielded.  And  it  is  further  stated — 
"The  interests  of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
tolls  which  ought  to  be  collected  on  the  canals,  will  be 
clearly  indicated  by  exhibiting  an  account  of  debit  and 
credit  between  tlie  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  and  the 
State,  from  their  commencement  up  to  the  bennning  of 
the  present  year."  Here  follows,  afler  some  nirther  re- 
marks, a  set  of  calculations,  showing,  according  to  the 
views  taken  in  the  report,  that  tlie  "whole  amount  of 
debt  chargeable  to  the  canals  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830,  was  twelve  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousai^d  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  se- 
venty cents. "  The  report  says  further :  •  *  But  regarded  in 
the  most  favorable  light  in  which  any  reasonable  calcu- 
lation can  place  them,  tlic  canals  have  yet  done  nothing 
towards  the  extingtiishment  of  their  debts;  and,  indee<£ 
that  they  have  not  paid  tlie  annual  interest  of  that  debt, 
together  with  the  moneys  expended  upon  them  for  super- 
intendence and  repairs.'  That  portion  of  debt  which  has 
been  extingtiished,  owes  its  extinguishment  entirely  to  the 
auxiliary  funds,  the  duties  on  salt,  on  sales  at  auction,  and 
sales  of  lands,  &c. 

In  the  Penns}'lvania  Senate,  on  a  bill  making  further 
appropriations  for  roads  and  canals,  a  member,  Mr.  Seltzer, 
said,  "That  the  gentleman  from  the  city  had  gpven  us 
an  eloquent  speech;  but  had  sung  the  old  songp— «  song 
which  he  had  sung  many  times  before.  There  were  some 
notes,  however,  thiat  were  discordant;  there  were  some  as- 
sertions which  were  not  founded  on  facts.  He  had  told 
us  that  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  public  debt  until  February,  1831.  Now,  sir,  I  deny 
it;  I,  sir,  am  bold  to  deny  it;  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  true. 
We  shall  fall  short  of  paying  the  interest  this  year  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars!  Now,  sir,  this  old 
song  is  nearly  worn  out.  It  has  been  sun?  from  year  to 
year — 'give  us  more  money  to  extend  a  lilUe  further,  and 
the  canal  will  be  profitable'  When  the  money  has  been 
received,  and  the  extension  made,  they  come  here,  and  the 
song  issune  over  ag^in,  <  give  us  a  little  more,  and  it  will 
be  profitable.'  The  State  has  already  expended  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  one  mile  of  canal  has 
been  completed,  and  the  gentleman  from  the  city  wants  to 
borrow  money  to  enter  into  new  contracts,  and  then  bor- 
row more  to  pay  the  interest.  Such  a  course,  every  one 
knows,  would  bring  an  individual  to  ruin;  and  who  coidd 
doubt  but  thai  it  will  bring  ruin  on  the  commonwealth?" 

I  have  said,  that,  in  presenting  these  emanations  f^onv 
these  two  gfreat  States,  it  was  certainly  from  no  feeling  of 
disrespect,  but  rather  from  any  other  feeling.  I  have  done 
it,  sir,  to  notify  the  State  which  I  have  tlie  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  as  well  as  others,  to  take  warning  by  the  ex- 
ample and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  in  undertakings  which,  whatever  these  States  may 
do,  it  would  be  difficult  for  others  to  accomplish.  I  havs 
quoted  thesedocumcnta,  and  particularly  the  report,  toshow 
wiiat  utter  delusion  prevails  upon  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  States,  but  as  it  is  carried 
on,  or  pretended  to  be,  by  tlie  General  Government;  and 
more  particularly  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  of  the 
nationality  or  gtjnerality  of  works  and  objects,  whose 
principal  attribute  is  that  of  locality-  of  place.  Sir,  we 
have  heard  in  this  debate  a  great  deal  about  national  ob- 
jects; but  what  doetf  the  documentary  evidenae  presented 
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by  the  Legpslature  of  New  York  teach  us?  That  the  very 
work  which,  by  way  of  excellence,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
Union,  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  is  entitled  pre-emi- 
nently to  be  called  a  nr.tional  work,  is  yet  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  canal  board  to  be  one  of  local  character  and  in- 
terest. Sir,  there  is  not  a  greater  source  of  error  and  mis- 
chief than  the  improper  or  equivocal  use  of  language.  It  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  talented  men  ever  pro- 
duced by  that  country  so  prolific  in  great  men,  that  "  man- 
kind in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words  with- 
out meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,are  the  everlasting  en- 
gines of  fraud  and  injustice."  The  words  national,  Ameri- 
can system,  internal  improvements,  general  welfare,  &c., 
are  striking  instances.  As  they  are  frequently  used,  they 
are  words  of  equivocal  meaning,  and  have  been  used  as  en- 
gines productive  of  immeasurable,  I  fear  of  irremediable  in- 
jury to  the  people  of  this  country.  These  words,  confined 
to  their  proper  use,  have  a  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning 
of  their  own;  for  words  are  the  names  of  things,  sir.  Words 
are  things,  you  know,  and,  misused  or  abused,  they  may  be 
made  very  wicked  and  mischievous  things.  But  the  word  na- 
tional— ^the  national  good — ^the  general  welfare !  Sir,  what 
is- national?  Why,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  little  logi- 
cal legerdemain,  to  prove  that  anpr  tiling,  however  local  or 
circumscribed  in  its  character,  is  national.  The  general 
welfare  is  made  up  of  the  particular  welfare — ^the  whole 
-is  made  up  of  its  parts.  What  is  good  for  the  whole  is 
^food  for  the  parts,  and,  e  convent,  wiiat  is  g^od  for  the  part& 
Ls  good  for  the  whole.  The  nation  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
duals: what  is  good  for  the  nation  is  good  for  the  indivi- 
duals; what  is  good  for  the  individuals  must  be  good  for 
the  nation;  therefore,  every  individual  advantage  must  be 
a  national  advantage.  But  it  is  of  advantage  to  my  old 
neighbor,  that  his  potatoe  patch  or  cornfield  should  be  culti- 
vated, or  that  he  should  have  a  ditch  cut,  or  a  cowpen 
made;  his  individual  advantage  is  part  of  the  national  ad- 
vantage; and  then  these  objects  become  national  objects, 
and  ought  to  have  an  appropriation  from  the  national  trea- 
sury. .1  i-epeatthat  I  have  no  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Mays- 
viUe  road,  and  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
an  appropriation  as  many  other  works  called  national. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Lstcrsr}  tells  us 
that  this  road  is  a  national  road,  because  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  national  river  Ohio.  But  how  came  Ohio,  par 
ofcellence,  to  be  a  national  river?  How  are  we  to  distin- 
guish which  is  and  which  is  not  a  national  watercourse? 
A^we  have  heard  something  about  length  and  breadth, 
&c.  how  are  we  to  a^ertain  where,  or  when,  nationality 
begins.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  from  the  great  father  of 
waters  in  the  West,  down  to  the  meanest  rill  or  mud  pud- 
dle in  North  Carolina,  where  I  used  to  catch  crawfish  when 
I  was  a  child,  how  we  are  to  tell  a  national  watercourse 
fVom  one  that  is  not.  And,  suppose,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man, Ohio  being  a  national  river,  this  road  becomes  a  na- 
tional road,  because  in  connexion  witUit;  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman perceive  (and  I  say  this  in  the  same  good  natured 
way  in  which  he  made  the  same  remark)  that,  by  the  same 
rule,  every  other  road,  or  path,  that  is  connected  with  it, 
must  therefore  be  national,  and  that  even  a  sturgeon  living 
in  it  must  be  a  national  sturgeon.  The  same  remark  was 
made  in 'regard  to  the  Cumberland  road,  that  eternal  road 
— eternal  as  to  money. 

*  But  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  tiie  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  the  lig-ht  which  it  has  caused  to  be  thrown  upon 
thia  subject  of  the  nationality  of  locality,  which  sounds 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But,  sir^  I  say 
that  if  there  is  any  one  work  of  internal  improvement  in 
the  United  States,  entiticd  to  be  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, a  national  work,  it  is  that  truly  great  work,  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal.  And  what  docs  the  exposition 
which  lias  been  made,  show  ?  That  even  in  tlie  estimate 
of  the  canal  board  this  is  a  matter  of  local  interest.  And, 
sir,  if  the  great  State  of  New  York,  au  empire  within  her- 


self, after  having  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy,  and 
with  a  success  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  her  physical 
position  and  adventitious  advantages,  no  other  State  can 
use;  if  slie,  under  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  has 
yet  shown  that  this  stupendous  work  is  not  only  local,  but, 
compared  in  its  cost  and  profit,  is  as  yet  a  losing  business; 
I  ask,  what  would  be  the  result  with  any  other  single 
State,  or,  stUl  worse,  with  the  whole  United  States,  cut  up 
into  roads  and  canals,  at  such  rates?  Could  the  people 
bear  the' taxation?  Ought  they  to  do  it?  I  do  hope  that  the 
people  in  every  State,  whose  legislature  has  plunged  into 
this  system,  will  cause  to  be  made  out  an  account  of  debit 
and  credit,  showing  precisely  what  they  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle, and  what  it  yields.  Had  not  the  constitution  become 
obsolete,  except  with  a  few  old  fashioned  politicians,  I 
would  say  something  upon  the  constitutional  question,  be- 
cause some  of  those  who  believe  with  me  on  tliis  subject, 
by  appearing  to  waive  the  question,  may  subject  us  un- 
justly to  the  imputation  of  having  abandoned  me  ground. 
Sir,  I  have  not;  I  never  shall  abandon  my  principles  on  this 
subject;  and  the  more  I  reflect  on  them,  the  more  firmly- 
must  I  adhere  to  them.  But  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution, 
or  rather  the  practice  of  the  General  Government  for  some 
years  past,  if  the  people  really  believe  that  they  are  living 
under  a  Government  of  strictly  limited  powers,  whatever 
in  its  formation  it  was  intended  to  be,  I  have  only  to  ^say 
that  I  think  them  mistaken.  That  the  Government  was 
intended  by  the  people  of  the  States,  when  they  adopted 
the  constitution,  to  be  one  of  limited  and  specifiea  powers, 
I  think  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  consult  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  times.  And  I  wish  ray 
constituents  could  now  hear  me.  I  desire  that  what  I  say 
may  go  out  to  them. 

The  friends  of  internal  improvement  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, claim  the  power  principally  from  four  sources: 
from  the  war  power;,  the  power  to  establish  post  road» 
and  post  offices;  the  power  to  appropriate  money;  and  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  From  these  sources,  they 
claim  the  ri^ht  of  the  General  Government  to  make  roads 
and  canals,  improve  harbors  and  rivers,  and  many  other 
works  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  State.  The  eiror 
into  which  those  who  derive  the  power  over  internal  im- 

Crovements,  from  the  war  power,  is  their  improperly 
lending  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  ot  the 
Government  in  relation  to  war.  These  departments  are  to 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
instances.  Each  has  its  i^spropriate  part  to  perform.  The 
Le^slature  declares  war,  the  Executive  carries  it  into  exe« 
cution.  It  is  his  duty,  being  by  the  constitution  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  head  of  the  military  establishment. 
Military  roads,  ditches,  culverts,  the  thrown  up  breast- 
works, the  occanonal  taking  or  using  private  property  for 
public  purposes,  are  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  war  power;  they  are  parts  of  the  war  executed  by  the 
military.  These  are  things  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  commanders,  ex  fwoeuUaU  rei  flagrante  bello^  and 
could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government;  it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  war. 
But  as  soon  as  the  military  is  withdrawn,  the  General  Go* 
vcmment  has  no  control  over  these  tilings;  they  belon^^ 
where  they  did  before.  These  operations  really  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  war;  and  to  think  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  executive  functions 'of  the  Government  in  relation 
to  war  in  time  of  peace,  would  involve  the  contradiction 
of  having  war  in  time  of  peace.  But  we  all  know  that 
this  discretion  of  military  commanders  is  to  be  exercised 
upon  their  responsibility  to  the  country;  and  that  they  are 
liable  for  any  improper  use  or  abuse  of  it. 

The  post  office  power — ^thc  power  to  establish  post  roads 
and  post  offices,  is  so  hackneyed  a  subject,  that  but  little  is 
required  from  me  now.  Withoat  going  into  any  philolo- 
gical disquisition  on  the  word  establish,  I  will  rely  on  its 
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ordinaxy  nkeaning^,  and  resort  to  precedents.  But,  unfor- 
tiuiftteiy,  and  very  strangely,  precedents  never  seem  to  be 
of  any  use,  but  for  operating  against  bome  long  establish- 
ed rule  of  action,  under  which  a  thousand  previous  acts 
ire  not  permitted  to  have  as  much  force  as  one  new  act  in 
opposition  to  that  rule.  I  know  not  how  many  precedents 
in  &vor  of  the  practical  use  of  the  word  establish  to  count. 
But  we  know,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
ODlil  within  a  few  years,  establishing  a  post  road  meant 
the  deagnsition  by  law  of  some  road  already  made  as  a 
mail  route.  This  has,  in  many  thousand  cases^  which 
ought  to  have  the  force  of  precedent,  been  the  evident 
maaang  of  the  acts  of  the  Government  establishing  post 
roads.  And  I  g^ve  a  strong  illustration  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Cumberland  road,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
fonned,  was  first  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  by  Cqngress, 
sod  afterwards,  by  a  separate  and  distinct  act,  made,  or 
established,  that  is,  designated  by  law  a  post  road,  and 
the  mail  directed  to  be  carried  on  it  as  a  mail  route,  and 
to  of  any  other  road.  Some  seem  to  have  a  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  same  word  establish  is  used  in  regard  to  post 
offices.  But  this  will,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  be 
ihown  to  be  only  prescribing  by  law  the  official  duties  or 
character  of  some  individual  appointed  postmaster.  Con- 
fess, by  establishing  the  office,  neither  makes  the  man, 
Qc*r  the  place  where  the  duties  are  performed.  In  gene- 
ral, it  does  not  rec^uire  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  most  of 
tbdse  who  are  wilhng  to  perform  the  duties,  have  some 
place  to  perform  the  duty  in,  or  furnish  it.  The  word  es- 
tiblish  has  been  therefore  properly  interpreted  by  the  acts 
of  the  Government  from  its  commencement;  and,if  right- 
Ij  Informed,  I  believe  it  is  so  used  in  that  country  (Eng- 
land) from  which  we  received  our  idea  of  post  office  sys- 
tem. The  more  modern,  and  evidently  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, that  establish  means  to  make  post  roads  and  post 
ofEces,  must  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

The  appropriating  power,  the  most  convenient  for  all 
purposes,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton revived,  I  think,  in  1823  or  '4,  because  it  was  per- 
haps thought  more  to  the  purpose  by  some.  In  his  report 
on  manufactures,  page  fifty-fourth,  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks: 
"  It  is  therefore  of  necessity  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 
National  I>gislature  to  pronounce  upon  the  objects  which 
concern  the  general  welfare,  and  tor  which,  uijdcr  that 
description,  an  appropriation  of  money  is  requisite  and 
proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  doubt  that 
whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of 
igHculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  is  with- 
in the  sphere  of  the  national  councils,  as  far  as  regards  an 
application  of  money.'' 

If  Congress  can,  at  its  discretion,  pronounce  upon  the  ob- 
jects which  concern  the  general  welfare,  and  apply,  ad  U- 
htiuTUf  the  money  of  the  public  to  their  accomplishment, 
vhat  is  to  prevent  their  exercise  of  any  piower  whatever, 
which  it  may  please  them  to  say  is  for  the  general  welfare, 
is  a  national  object?  They  may  select  any  end  or  object, 
and  use  any  amount  of  means  to  arrive  at  or  accomplish 
the  purpose.  The  people  intended  this  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment of  limited  powers;  but  if,  really,  Congress  is  left  to 
its  own  discretion  as  to  the  objects,  with  unlimited  use  of 
the  means,  the  Government  becomes  as  sovereign  and  im- 
perial as  the  autocracy  of  Russia  or  Turkey.  I  ask,  what 
is  the  difference  between  unlimited  power,  and  an  unlimit- 
ed use  of  the  means  to  accomplish  whatever  objects  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  may  select  or  point  out' 
What  is  power  but  the  use  of  the  means  to  accomplish 
any  thing?  Means  in  use  are  power  defaetOf  real,  practi- 
cal power. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  one  of  the  mun 
sources  from  which  the  power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  States,  by  mak- 


This  subject  comes  more  nearly  home  to  me,  and  to  th« 
people  I  represent}  and  I  am  about  to  resort  to  high  au- 
thority— the  very  highest,  in  the  estimation  of  some — even 
the  sovereign  power,  in  their  estimation;  but  not  quite  so 
hi^h,  in  my  opinion,  as  that.  No,  sir;  not  quite  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  yet  very  high  and  respectable  autliority. 
I  mean  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs, 
Ogden,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  after  some  preliminary  observations,  says:  "  We 
are  now  an-ived  at  the  inquiry — what  is  this  power?  It  is 
the  power  to  rcgiilate,  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  This  power,  Uke  all 
otliers  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  hmitations 
otlier  than  are  prescribed  in  the  constitution."  He  con- 
tinues: **  If,  as  has  always  been  understood,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Congress,  though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is  pie- 
nary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  tlie  several  States,  is  vested  in  , 
Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single  Govern- 
ment, having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  tlie  power  as  ai-e  found  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States."  The  word  sovereignty,  applied 
here  to  Congress,  if  understood  as  it  frequently  is,  I  do  not ' 
approve  of.  Congress  is  not  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
country,  but  a  mere  agency,  with  powers  plenary  quoad  hoe 
over  particular  subjects;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  should 
be  understood  here.  1  perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  of  the  plenary 
nature  and  completeness  of  all  the  legitimate  constitution- 
al powers  of  this  Government.  And  sir,  I,  for  one,  would 
not  diminish  one  iota,  nor  in  the  smallest  degree  take  from 
or  diminbh  tiie  powers  either  of  the  general  or  State  au- 
thorities; but,  kciEping  each  within  its  proper  sphere,  I 
would  adopt  the  old  adage  of  wum  jnuique  tributo.  But, 
does  not  every  one  perceive  that  this  doctrine,  being  sound 
and  truly  drawn^  as  I  say  it  is,  from  one  of  the  plainest 
parts  of  the  constitution,  is  at  once  destructive  qf  tlie 
claim  of  this  Government  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments within  the  States?  The  Chief  Justice  proceeds,  af . 
ter  some  other  remarks:  **The  appellant,  conceding 
these  postulates,  except  the  l^t,  contends  that  full  power 
to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power, 
and  leaves  no  residuum;  tliat  a  grant  of  the  whole  is  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any 
part  of  it."  On  the  margin  we  have  the  following  con- 
densation of  the  context  to  which  it  is  connected:  **  I'he 
power  to  regelate  commerce,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  ex- 
clusively vested  in  Congress,  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State."  Now  sir,  what  is  the  commerce,  the 
regulation  of  which  has  been  given  to  Congress?  It  is 
commerce  "with  forei^  nations,  among  the  several  Stales, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  This  is  the  commerce  to  bo 
regulated,  constituting  one  subject  whole  and  entire,  totuSf 
teres  atque  rotundua.  The  power  of  Congress  over  it  is 
commensurate  with  the  subject:  it  is  full  and  complete, 
and  consequently  exclusive,  as  I  say  all  the  appropriate 
powers  of  Congress  are.  It  follows  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  tliat,  if  the  power  is  phnary,  it  is  necessarily  ex- 
clusive, and  cannot  of  necessity  be  concurrent,  or  partici- 
pant, or  conjointly  with  another.  I  have  once  before  ad- 
vanced the  cloctrine  here,  and  1  think  truly,  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  no  concurrent  powers  between  the 
General  and  State  Leg^islatures  or  Governments.  Even 
the  power  of  taxation,  which  seems  to  be  so  considered  by 
some,  I  find  no  difficulty  with.  There  are  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  both  very  similar,  but  tliis  may  be  remarked 
in  regprd  to  other  Governments.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
subject  of  taxation:  it  is  not  only  similar  in  its  mode  of  ap- 
plication and  exercise  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  some  of  the  very  identical  ar- 


infr  roads  and  canals,  improving,  or,  I  suppose,  making  tides  which  yield  a.  tax  in  England,  afterwards  also  yield 
barboTS.  jreakwaters,  improving  rivers,  &c.,  is  claimed,  j  a  tax  here;  but  would  anyone  undertake  to  say,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  two  Governments  are  Joint  agencies?  The 
two  Governments  exercise  similar  powers,  each  within  its 
own  sphere,  but  not  as  copartners,  or  concurrent  agen- 
cies. "  Con|*ress  is  authorized  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
&c.,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  But  tlie  coui-t 
nys:  «*  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
States  to  tax  fur  the  sup])ort  of  their  own  Governments: 
nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States  an  exercise 
of  any  portion  of  the  power  that  is  granted  to  the  United 
States.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  they  are 
not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When, 
then,  each  Government  exercises  the  power  of  taxation, 
neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other."  No,  sir; 
but  exercising  distinct  and  separate,  though  similar  pow- 
ers; and  so  of  the  power  to  regelate  commerce,  that  is, 
the  power,  as  properly  defined  by  the  coui-t,  to  make  le- 
gal rules  and  regulations  by  which  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  is  to  be  governed.  I  see  before  mc  many,  talented 
lawyers — I  would  ask  them  whether  the  idea  of  two  agen- 
cies, both  with  powers  plenary  quoad  hoe  over  the  same 
subject,  is  not  a  legal  and  political  absurdity.  And,  sir, 
is  there  a  man  here  who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say 
that  the  States  have  not  the  right  to  make  internal  im- 
provements within  their  jurisdictional  limits?  And,  if  so, 
does  it  not  follow,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  powers  of 
this  Government,  that  Congress  cannot?  The  thing  is 
self-evident.  The  truth  is,  that  both  Governments  are 
agencies,  with  powers  plenary  in  relation  to  each  other, 
over  the  subjects  appropriately  and  constitutionally  to  them 
committed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country — the 
people.  Neitlicr  Government  is  itself  the  sovereign 
power,  they  are  both  subordinate  to  the  actual  sovereignty, 
which  is  in  the  people.  If  the  power  to  regidate,  means 
the  power  to  make  commerce,  or  any  of  its  parts  or  ad- 
juncts, we  shall  ultimately  arrive  aVvery  strange  results. 
And  if,  under  tlits  power,  we  are  to  make  roads,  canals, 
harbors,  &c.,  we  must  go  on,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  make 
wharves,  piers,  drays,  wheelbarrows,  and  merchants' 
warehouses,  as  well  as  boats  and  large  vessels  to  &cili- 
tate  commerce.  Commerce,  in  its  narrowest  signification, 
means  an  exchange  of  equivalents;  but  there  are  many 
things  and  circumstances  so  closely  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it,  that  they  become,  as  it  were,  parts  of  it, 
or,  at  least,  adjuncts,  witiiout  which  it  could  not  get  on, 
and  they  also  l)ecome  subjects  for  regulation;  but  regula- 
tion has  been  shown  not  to  mean  fabrication  or  construc- 
tion. The  Chief  Justice  says,  speaking  of  the  inspection 
laws:  ••  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  le- 
gislation wh'.ch  embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory 
ofa  State  not  surrendered  to  the  General  Government: 
all  which  can  be  most  advantageous})'  exercised  by  the 
States  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws, 
health  laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  and  those  which 
respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries.  Sic,  are  component  parts 
of  this  mass.  I  believe,  sir,  this  road,  we  are  upon  now, 
is  to  be  a  turnpike  road. 

I  think  this  power  has  been  misunderstood.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  this  Government,  in  regard  to  internal 
improvements,  has  been  evidently  to  me  pushed  beyond 
its  proper  bounds  and  authority.  1  am  against  extremes, 
moaua  eat  in  rebus.  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  the  right 
to  go  into  the  States  to  exercise  those  municipal  rights 
which  the  people  reserved  to  themselves  or  their  local  le- 
gislatures. 1  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
evidence,  which  is  directly  to  the  point.  This  is  from  the 
declaration  of  rights  of  JWrth  Carolina,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  that  State.  **  That  all  political  power 
is  vested  and  derived  from  the  people  only.     That  the  peo- 


ple of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  regelating  the  internal  government  and  police  thereof.'* 
I  will  trouble  the  House  no  longer. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  avowing  his  disapprobation  of  the  bill, 
but  his  unwillingness  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in 
an  argument  against  it,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  tlie  table. 

This  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays : 
Por  the  motion  -  -  -        85 

Against  it  ...       101 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  addressthe  House, 
and  baidthathe  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  this  bill,  which 
was  incurred  by  occupying  too  much  of  tlie  time  of  the 
House  in  making  speeches  in  its  behalf;  but  he  trusted 
gentlemen  would  pardon  him,  when  they  considered  the 
immediate  and  deep  interest  hi*  constituents  felt  in  the 
success  of  the  bill.  He  knew  the  state  of  exhaustion  in 
which  the  minds  of  the  members  were,  after  the  protract- 
ed debate;  and  that  no  gentleman,  however  transcendent 
his  talents  might  be,  (he  was  aware  of  the  very  small  pre- 
tensions he  could  himself  urge,)  could  expect  from  them  a 
very  patient  hearing.  Indeed,  he  felt  it  as  the  next  duty 
to  fidelity  to  his  constituents  to  observe  perfect  silence  in 
tlie  House,  except  in  cases  where  he  could  not  avoid  de- 
livering his  sentiments  as  to  the  constitutional  question  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements;  it  had 
been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  discussed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible by  argviment  to  shed  any  new  liglit  upon  it.  He 
did  not  believe  a  single  new  idea  could  be  advanced  by 
any  one.  Instead  of  constitutional  argimnent,  he  wished 
to  substitute  facts,  examples,  and  legislative  action.  .  And 
he  should  feel  happy,  and  consider  himself  fortunate,  when 
a  proposition  was  presented  for  the  benefit  of  Maine,  or 
Georgia,  or  of  New  York,  if  he  could  lend  it  any  aid.  For 
this  was  a  great  federal  Union,  one  and  indivisible;  and  he 
should  extend,  at  all  times,  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
its  parts,  so  far  as  his  judgment  and  his  attachment  to  all 
would  g^ide  him.  Wherever  the  salutary  power  of  this 
Government  was  involved  in  the  question,  so  long  as  it  was 
regulated  by  discretion,  he  would  vote  for  it.  He  never 
could  or  would  consent  to  put  so  rigid  a  construction  on 
the  constitution,  as  to  restrain  the  bencficiaiaction  of  this 
Government  when  applied  to  the  judicious  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  Roads  and  canals  were  strong  links 
in  the  chain  of  aflTection  which  boitnd'  this  Union  together 
as  a  band  of  brothers,  and  made  our  fellow-citizens  rich, 
and  happy,  and  independent.  He  knew  that  many  honor- 
able gentlemen  in  that  House,  far  more  inteHigent  than  he, 
applied  a  strictness  to  all  parts  of  the  constitution  which 
applied  to  those  clauses  only  which  guarded  personal  li- 
berty— the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
He  should  vote  just  as  freely  for  this  road  if  it  were  in 
Georgia,  as  in  his  own  State.  He  had  always  acted  on  these 
principles;  and  his  constituents,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
that  fact,  had  honored  him  with  a  seat  in  that  and  in  the 
other  House  for  twenty-three  years.  Thus  he  had  lived, 
and  thus  he  hoped  to  die.  He  could  truly  say  that  it  caused 
anguish  in  his  very  soul  when  he  heard  gentlemen  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left  get  up  and  say,  "  this  part  of 
the  Union  lias  been  favored,  and  this  part  of  the  Union  has 
been  oppressed."  He  should  be  thankful  to  Providence 
if  it  were  possible  to  distribute  the  taxes  of  this  country 
with  perfect  and  absolute  equality — aye,  to  a  cent,  or  to 
the  millionth  part  of  a  cent.  Then  they  might  lie  down, 
perhaps,  on  their  pillows  in  peace,  and  not  hear  the  same 
strain  of  complaint  continually  resounding  in  tlicir  ears. 
He  hoped  his  friend  from  Georgia,  should  he  bring  for- 
ward any  project  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  would 
find  him  as  good  as  his  word,  and  always  happy  to  lend  him 
liis  aid.  As  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hali.] 
he  could  assure  him  that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  hb  money 
away  from  him. 

[Here  Mr.  HALL  interposed,  and  explained.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  resumed.     If  my  fnend  suspecu  that  I 
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look  for  his  rote  when  he  thinks  the  constitution  forbids  it, 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  I  know  tlic  uprightness  of  his  mo- 
tives. I  spoke  of  the  eifcct  of  them  only?  and  as  to  the 
effect,  whilf:  he  is  willing  to  ^ivc  rac  but  a  stone,  I  am  will- 
ing to  ^ive  him  bread.  I  will  go  with  him  so  far  as  I  can 
do  it  on  principles  of  magnanimity  and  equality?  in  the 
!  course  1  pursue,  rav  conscience  is  at  rest.  But  let  any  pro- 
position be  brought  forward  which  violates  the  rights  of 
conscience,  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  tlie  liberty  of  the 
press,  that  gentleman  wiH  find  me,  I  tru«t,  among  the  fore- 
most to  defend  the  constitution,  whether  with  body  or 
mind;  and  gpive  it  a  construction  which  shall  giuird  that  li- 
berty for  wbifth  we  have  all  strugglecl,  ami  for  which  our 
f  ithers  nobly  fought,  and  freely  Med.  Then  my  friend  and 
myself  wU  be  found,  I  hope,  in  giving  the  same  construc- 
tion, altiiough  we  may  differ  as  to  making  roads  and  canals. 
But  to  tlie  question.  Is  this  road  not  a  national  work?  I 
say,  that  if  the  Delaware  and  Clicsapeake  canal  is  national 
m  its  character,  then  this  road  is  national;  but  if  it  can  be 
>hDwn  that  this  was  a  private  concern  only,  in  which  the 
nation  had  no  interest,  then  I  may  give  up  tliis  bill.  So,  I 
say,  if  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  a  national  workj 
this  road  is  8«ch.  Does  it  follow,  tliat  because  you  are  now 
jfoJng  to  appropriate  for  sixty  miles  of  a  great  connecting 
arenue  between  several  States,  tiiat  that  avenue  loses  its 
nationality?  Does  it  cease  to  be  national  because  you  can- 
not make  it  all  at  one  time?  I  say  that  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  was  a  national  work,  and  we  granted  our  aid  to  it 
against  the  will  of  that  ancient  State  which  is  the  mother 
of  Kentucky .  Yes,  sir?  we  made  her  take  tlie  boon,  whether 
she  would  or  not.  Has  Virginia  been  injured  by  our  ap- 
propHating  inoney  to  finish  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  just 
as  we  are  going  to  do  to  Soiith  Carolina;  for  tlie  citizensof 
South  Carolina  have  petitioned  Congress  to  aid  them  in  a 
railroad;  and  a  bill  has  been  reported  to  give  the  money. 
I  hope  we  shaH  pass  on  that  bill,  and  that  we  shall  pass  it, 
too.  Aye,  sir,  and  there  is  another  bill,  interesting  to  the 
South,  I  hope  we  shall  pass.  I  mean  the  Indian  bill.  Yes, 
y  r,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  millions  upon  millions  to  remove 
those  vencraWe  relics  of  nations,  if  they  voluntarily  choose 
t3  go,  to  a  re^on  where  they  may  remain  at  peace,  unmo- 
Inted  by  the  mtrusions,  and  iincorrupted  by  the  vices,  of 
their  white  neighbors.  In  this,  too,  I  have  the  advantage 
of  my  friends  to  the  South.  Although  their  principles  will 
not  enable  them  to  aid  my  native  State  to  open  a  road,  1 
5ecl  free,  and  able,  and  willing  to  aid  them  in  this  great 
southern  measure,  as  beneficial  to  the  red  man  as  it  will  be 
to  our  brethren  of  the  South.  Here,  sir,  is  the  request  of 
the  LcgisUture  of  my  State  that  I  will  use  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  subscription  of  the  Govemitent  to  this  road;  she 
has  directed  Iier  Senators  and  requested  her  Representa. 
tives  to  exert  themselves  for  an  object  so  important  to  the 
State.  I  ask  you  to  grant  us  this  little  boon  j  it  will  set  our 
whole  State  machinery  in  motion.  'i1ie  House  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  embarrass- 
ments  under  which  we  labor;  they  know  that  these  embar- 
rassments have  been  incurred  by  exertions  in  the  common 
cause  of  our  country.  They  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  improvement  of  the  State  by  grcHt 
and  expensive  works.  Yet,  sir,  whenever  similar  aid  was 
asked  by  othei*  States,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  stood  for- 
ward the  constant  supporters  of  their  request.  Kentucky 
has  ercr  been  found  voting  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  of  canals,  in  which  she  had  no  direct  interest,  or  local 
interest,  except  as  a  State,  and  component  part  of  the 
Cnion.  Did  her  neighbor,  Ohio,  ask  our  aid  in  advancing 
her  mtemal  prosperity,  no  petty  spirit  of  rivalr}',  no  mean 
and  oonteraptible  jealousy  of  the  rising  greatness  of  that 
State,  induced  Kentucky  to  withhold  lier  influence  and 
rotes.  l*l»c  same  remark  will  appljr  equally  to  Tennessee, 
her  neighbor  on  the  south.  And,  in  the  last  place,  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  1  do  not  press  this  claim  of  Kentucky 
on  th«  gi-ound  of  her  being  the  oldest  of  the  States,  afler 
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the  original  thirteen;  that  she  has  been  with  you  in  seven 
ti'oubles,  and  will  not  leave  you  in  seventy  times  seven;  be 
cause  she  presented  no  request  when  hundreds  of  millions 
were  spent  (and  well  spent)  upon  the  seaboard,  in  the 
erection  of  fortifications  to  defend  your  coast,  and  millions 
more  in  protecting  your  commerce  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion^ I  do  not  urg^  that  Kentucky,  although  far  inland,  and 
secure  from  all  danger  of  invasion,  joined  boldly  in  the 
cry,  "  do  not  give  up  the  ship."  No^  I  call  on  you  to  pass 
this  bill,  because  the  object  in  view  is  such  a  one  as  you 
ought  to  patronize.  Surely  tliis  is  as  mudi  a  national  ob- 
ject as  tlie  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  mountains,  and 
as  tlie  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal;  yet  I  voted  in  favor  of 
that.  I  went  home,  and  said  to  my  constituents,  this  is  a 
united  country;  we  are  all  one  family.  I  have  voted  thou- 
sands away,  not  for  you,  niy  constituents,  but  for  your 
brethren  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  Union.  They  needed  the 
aid,  and  I  knew  you  would  never  wish  to  withhold  it  from 
thera.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  aid  for  my  State,  and  I  expect  help 
in  our  time  of  need.  It  is  not  the  iHily  appropriation  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for.  My  constituents  are  very  deeply  interest- 
ed in  other  roads  and  highways  passing  directly  thix>ugli 
my  district  We  liave  no  incorporated  companies  yet;  and 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  their  claim  can  be  presented. 
When  that  period  arrives,  the  grant,  in  this  case,  will  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  strong  and  irresistible  claim  they 
have  upon  your  justice;  and  1  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my 
duty,  and  you  will  not  be  unjust  or  ungrateful. 

Sir,  we  inhabit  a  fertile  region^-a  nir  and  delightful 
habitation  for  man;  it  is  surrounded  not  with  water,  but 
land,  land  in  all  directionsi  and  to  a  vast  extent.  The  plea- 
sant Ohio,  rolls  along  its  borders,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the 
wealth  of  ten  States.  We  wish  to  get  at  this  great  national 
highway,  that  we  may  carry  the  products  of  our  industry 
to  a  market.  The  request  is  most  reasonable,  and  you,  I 
am  confident,  will  not  refiise  it.  If  any  State  has  been 
more  liberal  in  her  course  toward  the  general  interest  of 
this  Uraon,  let  her  stand  forth  a  monument  of  patriotism 
and  public  spmt.  You  have  lent  your  aid  to  the  Portland 
canal,  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal.  You  have  granted  Ohio  a  million  acres 
oi'  land.  You  have  given  to  Illinois,  to  Indiana,  to  all  the 
new  States.  The  donation  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal  was- not  a  Kentucky  boon;  it  was  a  gift  to  ten  States 
of  this  Union,  all  eq^ually  interested  in  tlie  nav^tion  of 
the  Ohio  river.  This  road  is  the  first  object  which  Ken- 
tucky has  presented  to  you.  It  is  a  great  and  important 
thoroughfare;  not  a  road  in  the  Union  (except  those  b«tween 
the  great  seaports)  more  travelled,  and  none  of  the  same 
extent,  by  which  you  can  more  promote  the  public  good. 
Under  these  circumstances,  1  trust  vou  will  not  reject  our 
bill. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  replied  to  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hali  relative  to  the  cost,  productiveness,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  New  York  canals. 

Mr.  HALL  said,  in  reply,  that,  as  the  remarks  of  tiie 
gentleman  were  directed  to  the  report  emanating  irpm  tlie 
Legislature  of  New  York,  and  not  in  answer  to  what  be 
had  said,  he  left  the  subject  between  them. 

Mr.  POLK  next  addressed  the  House,  and  renewed  the 
argument  advanced  by  him  on  a  preceding  day  against  the 
biU.  He  was  opposed  altogether  to  this  system  of  appro- 
priations for  secttonal  purposes,  it  was  a  more  easy  mat- 
ter, it  appeared,  to  vote  profuse  sums  in  the  Congre&s  of  . 
the  United  States,  He  repeated  that  it  was  more  easy  to 
vote  ten  tltousand  dollars  in  Congress,  than  ten  dollars  in  a 
State  Legislature.  What  would  b«  the  result  of  this  lavish 
mode  of  expending  the  public  m<>ney — what  its  cause  ? 
The  country  looked  to  the  present  Executive  for  tlw  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  economy  and  retrenchment;  and  how 
could  this  be  effected,  but  hy  the  most  rigUant  attention  ^ 
The  practical  opei-ation  of  the  svsCem  now  prevalent  was 
directly  the  reverst*.    The  engineers  sntniated  with  the 
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surveys  would  not  report  adverse  to  a  project,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  benefited  themselves.  The  road  in  question 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Sute  Legislature  in  January 
last;  so  recently,  he  beg^d  it  to  be  ^served,  as  January 
last;  and  yet  an  application  was  made  to  Cong^ss  for  pe- 
cujuaty  aid  towards  its  completion.  Where  [he  asked]  was 
this  system  to  stop  ?  He  conceived  the  whole  of  these  ^>- 
plications  to  be  most  pernicious  in  their  tendencies,  and 
unconstitutional  in  principle. 

Mr.  TUCKER  reprobated  the  system  upon  which  this 
ImII,  and  numerous  oihers  of  a  similar  nature,  were  founded. 
In  his  judgement,  all  such  appropriations,  besides  being  un- 
just and  unconstitutional,  were  pregnant  with  tlie  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

Mr.  POWERS  opposed  the  measure.  He  deemed  it 
objectionable  in  every  constitutional  point  of  view.  He 
^oke  of  the  various  ingenious  arguments  urg^d  in  favor 
of  this  project,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Buffalo  Road  bill  had  been  objected  to,  because  it  was  too 
long;  and  this  one  might  be  so  objected  to,  because  it  was 
too  short  This  circumstance  reminded  him  of  the  lady 
(and  ladies  were  sometimes  fond  of  complaining)  whose 
husband  was  stated  to  find  the  bread  occasionally  burnt, 
and  occasionally  mere  dough.  The  road  had  been  called 
national  in  its  object,  because  it  led  from  one  point  of  the 
Union  to  another.  Now,  he  asked  whether  every  road 
throughout  the  United  States  might  not  be  said,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  nation^  road;  for  all  of  them 
led  from  one  point  of  the  country  to  another.  This  argu- 
ment, therefore,  was  utterhrfidlacious.  He  concluded  by 
an  earnest  deprecation  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARSON  objected  to  the  bill.  He  was  opposed  to 
a  ^stem  which  went  to  make  the  Government  of  the 
Union  a  stockholder,  from  sordid  views  of  interest,  in  pub 
lie  companies  incorporated  by  a  State. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  said  that  he  did  not  rise  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  subject  indeed,  he  was  convinced  in 
his  own  mind,  that,  if  they  were  to  speak  for  five  days 
upon  it,  not  a  single  vote  would  be  changed.  Every  one,  he 
thought,  had  already  made  up  their  minds  with  respect  to 
it.     He  should  therefore  call  tor  the  previous  question. 

The  call  was  seconded  by  a  vote  of  yeas  101 ;  nays  not 
counted. 

The  main  question,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  then 
put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  followhig  vote: 
yeas,  102--nays,  86. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  fur  con- 
currence. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  "altering^the 
several  acts  laying  duties  on  imports,"  and  the  amendment 
proposed  tiiereto  by  Mr.  McDwriB. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  resumed,  and  spoke  nearly  two  hours 
in  continuation  of  his  argument. 

[The  IbUowinir  is  a  fidl  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
McD.] 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  that  he  entirely  concurred  with 
the  duunnan  of  the  Committee  on  Manufiustures  as  to  the 
expediency  of  providing  for  the  fiiithful  collection  of  the 
revenue;-  but,  differing  very  widely  with  that -gentleman 
as  to  the  best  practical  mode  of  enecting  the  object,  he 
begged  leave  to  submit  the  amendment  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  1  propose  [said  Mr.  McD.]  to 
secure  a  strict  and  honest  observance  of  the  revenue  laws, 
not  by  arbitrary  penalties  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  but  by  rendering  the  laws  them* 
selves  so  just,  and  moderate,  and  equitable,  that  tlie  great 
temptation  to  evade  them,  which  is  now  held  out  by  the 
high  rate  of  the  duties,  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
moved. As  the  amendment  I  have  offered  obviously  opens 
for  discussion  the  policy  of  the  entire  system  of  proliibi- 


tion  and  protection,  I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  some  con- 
siderations to  the  committee,  which,  I  trust,  -ihey  will  find 
not  unworthy  of  their  grave  and  solemn  consideration.  I 
shall  pass  over,  with  a  bare  allusion  to  them,  many  of  the 
topics  wliich  have  been  heretofore  urged  on  tlus  floor,  to 
show  the  inexpediency  of  the  system  we  are  considering. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  tliis  system  to  destroy  foreign 
commerce,  and  consequently  our  commercial  marine  and 
naval  power,  has  been  so  repeatedly  urged,  and,  on  a. very 
recent  occasion,  with  such  conclusive  proofs  and  triumph- 
ant argument,  by  my  friend  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cax- 
Baxisire}  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  anv  thing  to  what 
he  has  sasd  on  the  subject.  Neither,  sir,  do  I  propose  to 
go  into  an  investigation  of  those  abstract  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  to  which  we  liave  so  of\e,n  and  so  vainly 
appealed,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing^  the  majority  of 
the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  course  they  have 
been  pursuing.  That  it  is  equally  unwise  and  uiyust  to 
attempt  to  dbect  the  Course  of  national  industry  by  Go- 
vernment restrictions — ^that  individual  sagacity  anid  interest 
will  infallibly  find  out  and  pursue  those  employments  that 
are  most  profitable — are  positions  in  which  Uie  enlightened 
writers  on  the  science  of  pohtical  economy,  in  €ver>-  part 
of  the  world,  almost  unanimously  concur.  Yes,  sir,  it  i» 
a  singular  and  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trines for  which  we  are  contending,  tliat,  for  the  last  half 
century,  almost  all  the  philosophers  and  political  econo- 
mists of  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the  midst  of  commer- 
cial restrictions  imposed  by  their  own  Governments,  have 
boldly  maintained  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  restric- 
tions. Theirs  is  the  disinterested  testimony  of  enlightened 
minds,  seeking  only  for  truth,  and  having  no  motive  to 
pervert  it.  But  I  pass  that  over.  Nor  shall  1  now  enter  into 
any  argument  (as  I  have  done  in  former  discussions  of  this 
subject)  to  prove  to  gentlemen  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  that  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  their  own  consti- 
tuents would  be  better  promoted  by  reducing  the  duties 
they  have  been  so  anxious  to  increase.  I  will  barely  state, 
that  I  do  most  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believe  that, 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  for  whose  exclusive  ad< 
vantage  the  existing'  high  duties  have  been  imposed,  tlie 
interests  of  nine  men  are  sacrificed  where  that  of  one  is 
promoted  by  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated, in  my  opinion,  than  that,  even  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  great  mass  of  the 
comipunity,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  persons  engaged 
in  handicrafl  employments,  are  subjected  to  unjust  and  in- 
jurious burdens,  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  comparatively 
small  num,ber  of  large  capitalists.  But,  sir,  it  is  now  too 
Utc  to  urg^  this  view  of  the  subject;  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  becoming  in  me  to  attempt  to  school  gentle- 
men from  otlier  parts  of  the  Union  in  what  relates  to  the 
peculiar  interests  of  their  own  constituents.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, take  it  for  granted  that  the  existing  system  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  has  been  established  by  the  majority  of 
Congress,  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  that 
tliere  is  no  probability  that  the  opinion  of  that  majority 
will  undergo  a  change.  Now,  sir,  however  much  1  may 
be  disposed  to  question  the  rights  and  the  powers  of  the 
majontv  in  some  other  respects,  I  agree  tiiat  they  have 
the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  will  best  promote  their  own  interests.  Uow 
far  they  have  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  interests  and  rig'hta 
of  others,  is  quite  another  question.  1  shall  assume,  then, 
as  the  basis  of  the  remarks  1  intend  to  offer,  that  the  sya* 
tem  of  prohibitory  duties,  wliich  aims  at  the  ultimate  exclu- 
sion of  all  those  articles  of  foreign  mercliandise  which  the 
southern  States  have  an  interest  in  importing,  is  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  poticy  of  Congress.  I  sincerely  deplore 
the  fact;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  exciting  false  and  delu- 
sive hopes  in  mv  constituents,  if  I  did  not  declare  it.  Sir, 
no  man  who  wiU  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  this  system 
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for  the  last  twelre  years,  can  indulge  the  tltgiitest  h(fpe 
th&t  it  wUl  ever  be  mbandoned  by  those  who  have  imposed 
it  apon  US.  From  year  to  year  t])e  duties  have  been  in- 
cmsed  and  the  ^stem  extended,  and,  at  each  successive 
enlargement  of  the  circle  of  monopoly,  the  majority  in 
Congr^  has  uniformly  increased.  So  far  from  perceiving 
any  indications  of  a  reaction  here,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
thit  the  more  odious,  and  oppressive,  and  intolerable  the 
sfstem  is  rendered  to  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union  whose  rights  H  grossly  violates,  and  whose  interests 
it  is  calculated  to  destroy,  the  more  determined  and  obsti- 
Qtte  are  the  majority  in  adhering  to  it,  and  extending  its 
operation.  Placinr  the  question  then  upon  the  footing  on 
which  it  is  placed  by  the  advocates  of  this  systems-con- 
ceding to  them  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  judge  of  their 
ovQ  interests — ^yielding  the  point,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
do,  that  the  prohibitory  system  does  really  promote  what 
bey  regard  as  their  true  interests,  I  shall  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate, as  I  think  I  can  roost  conclunvely,  that  the  inte- 
rest of  the  majority  thus  .to  be  promoted  consists  in  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

Ir  this  state  of  facts,  a  very  grave  and  momentous  ques- 
L-oo  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  consideration  orthis 
body:  bow  far  it  is  the  right  of  the  majority  to  destroy  tlie 
separate  and  peculiar  interests  of  the  minority^  and  how 
tir  the  minority  are  under  any  constitutional  or  moral  obli-- 
gatjon  to  submit  to  so  monstrous  an  outrace. 

Sir,  I  am  well  convinced  tliat  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  realized,  even  in  a  partial  degree,  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  people 
of  the  southern  States  are  laboring.  I  sliall  proceed, 
tiierefore,  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  tiie  opera* 
tion  of  your  system  of  impost  duties  upon  the  various 
por^ons  of  the  Union,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  system  of 
revenue. 

Has  it  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  just  and  equal 
svAcm  of  taxation?  Is  not  the  fact  undeniable,  that  almost 
tne  vhole  burden  of  federal  taxation  is  thrown  upon 
those  branches  of  productive  industry  which  furnish  the 

i  eichangcs  of  our  foreign  commerce,  while  all  the  other 
branches  of  domestic  production  are  free  from  taxation, 
^nd  a  large  portion  of  them  derive  considerable  bounties, 
indirectly,  from  the  very  burdens  imposed  upon  those 
productions  which  constitute  the  stapks  of  foreign  com- 
merce' If  I  have  not  entirely  mistaken  the  true  operation 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  there  never  was 
a  more  unequal  and  unjust  systeit)  of  taxation  devised  by 
any  Governn^nt,  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

A  reference  to  the  treasury  statements  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes  will  show  that  ihc  whole 
amount  of  the  domestic  productions  annually  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  taking  an  average  of  years,  is  something 
lc»  than  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Taking  tliis  to  be 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  whole 
l^'nioD,  it  may  be  estimated  that  those  portions  of  die 
siuthern  and  southwestern  States  which  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  the  great  ag^ricultural  staples  of  cotton, 
tobacco;  and  rice,  constituting  less  than  one-third  part  of 
the  Union,  export  to  the  amount  of  t)iirty-seven  millions 
of  dollars;  and  those  portions  of  the  States  just  mentioned, 
«uicU  are  engaged  in  tl)e  production  of  cotton  and  rice, 
constituting  less  tlmn  one-6flh  pjurt  of  the  Union,  export 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  sir,  it 
«'oaUl  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  proposition  in  poLtical 
economy  more  undeniable,  than  that  the  amount  of  im- 
posta  which  belong  to  each  respective  portion  of  tlie  Union, 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  exports.  It  is  wholly  im« 
material  who  arc  the  carriers  and  importers  of  the  mer- 

I      chandiae  received  in  exchai^ge  for  domestic  productions, 

!  or  through  what  custom-bouse  it  happens  to  pass^  it  must 
ttiU  be  regarded  as  constituting  tlie  commerce  of  thatpor- 

I     tion  of  the  countr>',  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of' 


which  it  is  obtained;  and  every  imposition  of  duties  upon 
that  commerce  is  a  burden  of  taxation  thrown  upon  the 
domestic  industry  by  which  it  is  sustained.  If,  therefore, 
you  would  know  what  stake  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Union  has  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  you 
have  only  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic productions  from  tliat  part  of  the  Union  bear  to 
the  whole  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  for 
consumption.  How,  then,  are  the  burdens  imposed  by 
this  Government,  renrding  the  impost  duties  as  a  mere 
system  of  revenue,  distributed  among  the  various  States 
and  sections  of  ttus  Union  >  If  I  shall  succeed  in  showings 
that  the  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton,  to* 
baeco,  and  rice,  are  taxed  bv  the  Federal  Government  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  or  their  exports^  it  wtH  foDow 
that  those  States  nay  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  federal  revenue.  It  will  also  follow  that 
the  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  rice 
alone,  with  a  population  or  little  more  than  two  millions, 
pay  more  than  one-half  of  that  revenue.  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  these  propositions  are  cakulated  to  startle  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  subject  attentively.  Gen^e- 
men  will  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  population  in 
the  world  could  have  existed,  in  tolerable  comfort,  under 
such  a  weight  of  taxes.  I  will  proceed,  then,  to  the  proof 
of  the  proposition,  that  the  exports  of  the  planting  States 
indicate  the  proportion  of  federal  taxes  paid  by  these 
States,  taking'  iairly  into  view  the  entire  operation  of  our 
fiscal  system.  And  I  beg  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  in 
favor  of  tlie  existing'  policy,  will  examine  my  argument 
critically,  and,  if  they  can  detect  any  fallacy  in  it,  that  they 
will  expose  it  to  this  committee.  My  sincere  desire  is  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  If  1  afti  in  error,  it  ismy  anxious  wish 
tliat  it  may  be  dearly  pointed  out,  as  very  important  issues 
may  probably  hang  upon  it. 

If  the  southern  pUnters  were  to  export  tlieir  own  pro* 
ductions  in  their  own  sliips,  and  import,  in  the  same  way, 
the  merchandise  obtained  in  exohsinge  for  it,  would  any 
doubt  exist  that  tliey  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  an 
amount  of  taxes  proportioned  to  their  exports?  Exporting 
productions  to  the  amount  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, they  would  pay,  assuming  the  avera^  rate  of  the 
duties  even  at  forty  per  cent.,  fourteen  milhons  eight  hun* 
dred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  States  producing  cotton 
and  rice  would  pay  twelve  millions.  Now,  as  the  importing 
merchant  is  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  the  planter,  the 
true  operation  of  impost  duties  will  be  much  more  clearly 
perceived  by  dispensing  with  this  agency.  It  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  inquirer,  by  keeping  out  of  view  the  real  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  The  merchant  certainly  bears  his  own 
share  of  the  burdens  of  federal  taxation;  but  the  burdens 
of  the  planter  are  in  no  degree  diminished  by  that  fact. 
1  assume,  then,  tliat  tlie  planter  is  subjected  to  precisely 
the  same  burden,  as >  planter,  tluit  he  would  be  if  he  liad 
no  factor  or  commercial  agent,  but  exported  hisown  pro- 
duce himself,  and  imported  what  he  obtained  for  it  abroad. 
Why,  then,  is  it  denied  that  he  is  taxed  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  his  exports?  It  is  denied,  upon  the  assumed 
ground  that  the  producer  pays  no  part  of  the  tax,  as  a 
producer,  but  that  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  the  con- 
sumer of  tlie  articles  subjected  to  impost  duties.  Now, 
although,  as  I  shall  hereaner  attempt  to  show,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  planter  would  be  very  little  better,  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  consumer  paid  the  whole  tax;  yet  I 
deem  it  important  to  refute  the  common  error,  tliat  indi- 
rect taxes,  laid  upon  production,  fall  ultimately  and  exclu- 
sively on  consumption.  I  know,  sir,  that  indirect  taxes 
do  not  exclusively  rest  upon  those  classes  from  whom  they 
are  actually  levied.  But  upon  what  principle  of  reason  or 
common  sense  can  it  be  maintained  that  no  part  .of  them 
rests  there? 

Such  an  idea  never  would  have  been  indulged  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  for  the  disguised  form  in  which  indirect  taxation 
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operates  upon  the  community.  To  strip  the  subject  still 
ftirther  of  the  disg^uise  and  confusion  in  which  it  is  en- 
vdoped,  I  will  advance  another  step  in  the  process  of  sim- 
plification. I  maintain,  then»  that  an  import  dut^  imposed 
upon  those  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  which  are  re- 
ceived in  eschanffe  for  the  domestic  productions  of  the 
planting  States,  is  precise!/  cf^uivalent,  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  commercial  relations,  to  an  export  duty 
levied  upon  the  productions  of  those  States.  A  ver/  brief 
examination  of  tne  actual  state  of  our  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope will  satisfy  the  House  that  those  articles  of  merchan- 
cQse,  which  arc  now  importe<l  principally  from  Great 
Britaiiit  Franoe,  and  Holland,  in  exchange  for  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  are  the  only  articles  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  those  countries  for  the  productions  we  send  them. 
Whatever  impost  duty  3^ou  impose,  we  must  still  continue 
to  import  the  merchandise  on  which  it  is  levied,  until  the 
duty  reaches  the  point  of  proliibition.  I  am  aware  tiiat  a 
notion  prevails,  and  I  luive  recently  seen  it  gravely  main- 
tained in  a  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  that 
if  we  wef  e  to  prohibit  absolutely  and  entirely  the  importa- 
tion of  all  those  articles  which  we  now  import  from  Eu- 
rope in  cxchan^  for  our  cotton,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  would  still  continue  to  purchase  the  sante  quantity 
of  that  staple-as  they  did  before  the  prohibition ^  and  that, 
instead  of  pa3ring  for  it  with  merchandise,  they  would  pay 
for  it  with  money.  This  is  an  arg^ument  of  some  »lausi- 
lulity,  and  maj  impose  upon  persons  unacquainted  witii 
the  laws  of  commerce,  and  the  l\inction&  of  money. 
But  to  persons  at  all  fiimiliar  with  these  important  sub- 
jects, it  can  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as-  a  g^oss  and 
palpable  absurdity.  What,  sir^  is  commerce  between  na- 
tions but  a  mutual  exchange  of  tliose  articles  of  intrinsic 
value  which  are  mutually  produced  and  consumed  by  the 
nations  who  carry  it  on  ?  Great  Britain,  for  example,  can- 
not purchase  our  cotton,  without  giWng  for  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  productions  of  her  own  industry.  Having 
no  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  she  cannot  pay  us  in  those 
metals,  until  she  obtains  them  from  some  other  country  in 
txdiange  for  the  productions  of  her  own  industry.  But 
unless  your  duties  increase  t]>e  demand  of  the  countries 
having  gold  and  silver  miiies,  for  British  merchandise,  and 
also  tJie  demand  of  the  commercial  world  for  specie. 
Great  Britain  can  neither  sell  any  n^ore  goods  to  the 
mining  countries,  nor  purchase  any  more  specie  from 
them,  tlian  ^e  did  before  your  prohibition.  Your  refusal 
to  take  any  thing  but  specie  for  British  merchandise, 
therefore,  is  refusing  to  take  any  tiling  but  that  which  slie 
cannot  give.  But-the  inquiry  does  not  stop  here.  Suppose 
Great  Britain  htd  hie^ihaustible  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.  There  would  stili  be  wanting  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable con<Utions  of  a  beneiicial  commercial  exdiange, 
to  render  it  advantageous  for  us  to  receive  specie  in  return 
for  our  produce.  We  have  no  use  for  any  more  specie 
than  we  already  possess.  It  would  be  extreme  folly  to 
think  of  importing  specie,  as  an  article  of  consumption, 
in  the  United  States.  We  can  neither  eat  it  nor  wear  it. 
It  TS  not  an  article  that  we  want  for  consumption.  Its 
orincipal  use  is  as  the  basis  of  our  circulating  medium,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  supply  is  already  ample,  which  we 
derive  from  our  direct  traclc  with  the  mining  countries. 
Suppose  the  staple  States  were  to  import  annually,  if  such 
consummate  folly  may  be  imputed  to  them,  thirty,  or  even 
twenty  millions  of  specie.  What  would  they  do  with  it? 
Of  what  value  would  it  be  to  them  ?  We  should  have  no 
demand  or  use  for  a  fiftieth  part  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
To  what  country,  then,  should  we  export  it?  To  Mexico 
or  South  America?  They  are  the  countries  from  which 
it  originally  came.  To  Great  Britain,  or  Prance,  or  Hol- 
landf  These  are  the  countries  from  which,  upon  the  sup- 
position, we  should  receive  it.  But  even  if  we  could  find 
a  foreign  demand  for  this  specie,  what  article  could  we 
receive  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  not  excluded  by  the 


principle  of  your  prohibitory  system?  Sir,  it  is  by  con- 
founding specie  as  an  article  of  commerce,  with  specie  as 
the  mere  representative  of  value,  that  public  writers  have 
fallen  into  the  strange  delusion  which  I  have  tlins  attempt- 
ed to  expose.  Specie,  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  lubject  to 
the  same  laws  that  apply  to  any  other  article  of  commerce^ 
It  is  only  between  the  nations  that  produce  it,  and  those 
which  require  it  for  actual  use,  that  it  can  be  an  article  of 
profitable  trade.  Between  aH  others,  it  can  answer  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  common  circulating  medium, 
by  wluch  the  accidental  balances  of  their  annual  ex* 
changes  may  be  adjusted  and  paid.  1  think,  then,  I  have 
shown  that  the  only  articles  we  can  receive  advantageous^ 
1y  from  the  countries  which  consume  our  agricultural 
staples,  are  those  which  are  produced  by  the  industry  of 
those  countries }  and  these  are  precisely  the  manufactures 
which  it  isth^  design  of  the  prohibitory  system  to  exclude 
altogether. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  mattet  of  theory/ 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  matter  ef  foct. 
Highly  as  you  have  taxed  the  manufactures,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Holland,  we  do  actually  import  those 
manufactures,  almost  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  agricul- 
tural staples  exported  to  the  countries  in  question.  We 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  import  the  productions  of 
those  countries  under  a  tax  of  forty -five  per  cent.,  than  to 
import  specie  free  of  duty.  Such  being  the  actual  state  of 
the  trade  in  question,  does  it  not  follow  that  a  duty  upon 
the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice,  would  not  be 
more  burdensome  to  the  planter,  nor  to  any  other  interest 
concerned,  than  an  equal  duty  upon  the  manufactures  re- 
reived  in  exchange  for  those  exports?  No  ingenuit)*  can 
draw  any  substantiiJ  discrimination  between  the  actual 
operation  of  the  two  kinds  of  duty.  Can  it  be  at  all  ma- 
terial to  the  planter,  wliether  he  pays  the  duty  upon  the 
cargo  he  sends  out,  or  upon  that  which  he  brings  back  ^ 
To  give  a  familiar  illustration,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  will  readily  understand— ^would  it  be  any  more 
bui-dcnsome  to  the  planter  to  pay  a  toll  of  forty  ner  cent, 
upon  the  cotton  he  sent  to  market,  than  it  would  be  to 
pay  the  same  toll  on  the  goods  he  received  in  exchange 
for  it?  The  question  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  It  would 
simply  be  the  diflTerence  between  payingnw  he  went  to 
maAet,  and  paying  as  he  returned  home.  If,  (hen,  the 
duties  were  levied  npon  the  export  of  our  productions, 
what  would  become  of  the  argument  that  the  consumer 
pays  the  whole  of  the  duty?  It  would  be  teo  absurd  for 
grave  conaderatlon. 

As  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  consumed  in  foreigw 
countries,  it  would  follow,  according  to  this  argument,  that 
we  levied  our  taxes  fronr  foreign  countries.  It  woukl  only 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  transfer  our  impost  duties  from 
imports  to  exports,  to  exempt  our  citizens  entirely  from 
the  burden  of  our  own  taxes,  <iind  throw  it  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  other  nations. 

But,  sir,  we  cannot  make  foreigners  pay  the  taxes  we 
impose  upon  our  own  citizens.  -  The  market  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  example,  regulates  the  price,  as  well  of  the  cot- 
ton we  export  to  that  country,  as  of  the  merchandise  we 
import  from  it.  Does  not  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country  know  that  the  price  of  cotton  at 
Liverpool  controls  and  determines  the  price  at  Charleston ; 
and  that  the  price  of  that  article  in  Liverpool  depends  not 
upon  your  duties,  but  upon  the  siipply  compared  with  the 
demand— a  supply  derived  not  only  from  the  United  States, 
but  from  all  the  cotton-groMfing  regions  of  the  world?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  any  man  siippose  that  the  price  of 
British  merchandise,  in  New  York,  controls  and  regulates 
the  price  at  Manchester  ?  The  price  of  this  merchandise  de- 
pends upon  the  general  demand  for  it,  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world .  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  a  duty  up- 
on the  exports  of  cotton  cannot  raise  the  price  of  ^at  cotton 
in  the  British  markets,  a  duty  upon  the  import^  of  British 
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merchandise  canndt  depress  the  price  of  that  merchaiuliae 
in  those  markets.  The  American  cotton  planter,  then, 
pars  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  export  of  bis  cot- 
tons, or,  which  is  ttie  same  thing,  upon  what  he  obtains  for 
it,  and  cannot  indemnify  himself  for  any  part  of  this  duty, 
by  raising  the  price  of  his  cotton,  or  by  diminishing  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise  he  receives  in  exchange  for  it. 
Wbo,  then,  ultimately,  bears  the  burden  of  the  tax?  It  is 
evidently  levied  upon  the  producer,  in  the  first  instance « 
for  the  merchantt  who  really  pays  it,  is  nothing  mor^  than' 
the  agent  of  the  planter.  Upon  what  principle  of  political 
economy,  then,  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  tax  is  ultimately  thrown  upon  the  consumer,  on 
vhoxn  it  is  not  laid  by  the  Government,  and  that  no  part  of 
it  rests  upon  the  producer,  where  the  Government  origi- 
nally placed  it?  The  producer  has  no  power  to  throw  the 
vhole  burden  from  his  own  shoulders,  and  place  it  upon 
those  of  the  consumer.  It  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  he 
had.  The  truth  is,  tliat  every  duty  levied  upon  produc- 
tion, whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  of  impost  or  ex- 
die,  whether  upon  exports  or  imports,  naturally  divides 
itself  between  the  producers  and  consumers,  according  to 
the  relative  eircumstances  in  which  they  arc  placed.  At 
6nt  it  must  operate,  in  all  cases,  principally  as  a  tax  upon 
the  producer.  Suppose,  for  example,  tliat  an  excise  duty 
of  forty  per  cent,  were  all  at  once  levied  upon  hats.  The 
tax  would  be  collected  from  the  hatters.  l*hey  would  ac- 
tually pay  the  money  to  the  Government.  Could  they 
immediately  raise  the  price  of  bats  in  proportion  to  the 
tax  levied  upon  themr  They  certainly  could  not.  The 
only  possible  means  by  which  they  could  raise  the  price 
of  hats  at  all,  would  be  by  diminishing  the  production  of 
them.  If  the  supply  w^  not  diminished,  nor  the  demand 
increased,  no  addition  whatever  could  be  made  to  the 
price.  Now,  a  tax  upon  any  article  certainly  does  not  in* 
crease  the  demand  for  it.  Until  the  supply  is  diminished, 
therefore,  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
making  the  article,  the  price  cannot  be  enhanced)  and 
this  withdrawal  can  only  be  made  slowly  and  gradually. 
Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only  by  the  faculty  of  aban- 
doning the  branch  of  industry  subjected  to  a  tax,  and  en- 
gaging in  some  other  tliat  is  more  profitable,  that  the  pro- 
ducer can  throw  any  material  part  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  consumer.  If,  therefore,  a  tax  were  laid 
upon  aill  the  other  productions  of  the  community  equal  to 
that  supposed  to  be  laid  upon  hats,  the  hatters  could  not 
find  any  relief  by  resorting  to  other  pursuits.  They  surely 
would  not  leave  an  employment  to  which  they  were  train- 
ed and  accustomed,  and  in  which  their  capital  was  already 
invested,  to  embark  in  a  new  and  unaccustomed  pursuit, 
subject  to  the  same  taxation.  Such  a  cliange  would  not 
relieve  them  from  the  tax,  and  it  would  deprive  .them  of  all 
the  advantages  of  their  existing  investments  and  acquired 
■kill.  The  result  would,  therefore,  evidently  be,  that  the 
tax  would  fall  almost  entirely  upon  production.  There 
would  be  a  general  fall  in  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
wages  of  labor.  The  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  produ- 
cer, and  yet  he  coidd  not,  in  consequence  of  it,  raise  the 
price  of  his  productions  any  thing  like  in  proportion  to  it. 
Now,  whatever  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  anyclass 
of  producers  prevent  them  from  promptly  and  easily 
transferring  their  capital  and  labor  ftom  the  pursuits  in 
which  they  are  engaged  to  6ther  pursuits,  will  prevent 
those  producers  from  raising  the  price  of  their  produc- 
tions, in  consequence  of  any  tax  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them;  and,  of  course,  from  throwing  the  burden  of  that 
tax  upon  the  consumers. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  obvious  and  well  eatabnshed 
principles  of  political  economy  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  southern  planters.  The  (iovernment  has  laid  a  tax  (I 
will  ajrtume  it, to  bejbrty  percent.)  upon  the  productions 
of  their  industry.  What  is  th6  pfower  they  possess  to  throw 
the  burden  upon  the  consumer?    Can  they  diminisli  their 


production,  in  consequence  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  their 
staples?  Can  they  resort  to  any  other  employment  more 
profitable  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  engaged,  even 
with  the  burdens  imposed  on  it?  Sir,  I  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  they  cannot.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impotent  than  any  attempt  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  by  diminishing  their 
production  of  it.  Their  g^at  and  principal  markets  are 
in  foreign  countries,  where  they  meet  competitors  from 
all  the  cotton-growing  ^regions  of  the  world.  If  we  were 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  our  own  production,  tlierefore, 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  staple,  we  should 
only  create  a  vacuum  in  the  foreign  markets,  to  be  imme- 
diately filled  up*  by  the  cotton  of  South  America,  Bgypt, 
Greece,  and  the  ££ast  and  West  Indies.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, diminish  oiJr  production  with  impunity.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  policy  {  for  we  should  diminish  the  demand  for  our 
cotton,  and  open  a  market  for  the  cotton  of  other  coun« 
tries,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  There  is  neither 
philosophy  nor  common  sense  in  the  idea  that  a  tax  impos* 
ed  upon  a  branch  of  productive  industry  which  depends 
almost  excluuvely  on  foreign  countries  for  a  market,  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  consumers.  Foreigners,  sir,  are  the 
principal  consumers  of  tlie  productions  of  southern  in* 
dustry.  But,  even  if  we  could  enhance  the  price  of  our 
productions,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  produced,  how 
16  this  to  be  effected?  Our  entire  capital  is  invested  in 
lands  and  negroes,  and  the  only  staples  we  can  cultivate  to 
any  advantage,  or  for  which  we  can  find  a  n^rket,  are 
those  wc  now  produce.  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  our 
lands,  manumit  our  slaves,  and  then  go  forth  to  seek  new 
fortunes  in  distant  regions?  No,  sir?  our  citi2ens  would 
sooner  perish  than  to  be  thus  driven  from  their  rightful 
inheritances  and  the  homes  of  their  forefathers,  by  this  un- 
righteous system  of  oppression. 

There  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  and  hibor  of  the  southern  planter  from  the  produc- 
tion of  their  present  staples  to  any  other  employment.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  might  enter  upon  the  manu- 
facturing business.  All  our  habits  disqualify  us  for  this 
sort  of  employment.  It  would  require  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  ruinous  experiment  before  we  could  acquire  even  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  skill,  and,  even  then,  we  could  not  rival 
the  manufiicturers  either  of  Europe  or  of  the  northern 
States  of  this  Union.  But,  even  it  we  could  succeed  so 
far  as  to  equal  o»ir  domestic  competitors,  where  should  we 
find  a  market  for  our  productions?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
go  to  Europe,  and  equally  so  to  go  to  the  manufacturing 
States  of  our  own  country'  From  Mexico  we  are  exclud- 
ed by  absurd  restrictions,  in  imitation  of  our  own;  and, 
wherever  a  foreign  market  might  be  open,  we  should  find 
ourselves  forestalled  and  excluded  by  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  New  England.  Is  it  not  an  insult- 
ing mockery,  then,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  tamely 
to  submit  to  a  system  which  drives  us  from  our  natural 
pursuits,  because  we  have  the  wretched  privilege  of  em- 
barking in  the  production  of  manufactures,  which  we  have 
no  skill  in  making,  and  for  which  we  could  find  no  mar- 
ket af\er  they  were  made?  Great  Britain  alone  could 
supply  the  whole  world  with  manufactures,  at  little  more 
than  half  the  price  for  which  we  coxild  afford  to  make 
them. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that,  even  with  more  rp- 
pressive  burdens  than  they  have  yet  borne,  the  southern 
planters  cannot,  to  any  extent  worth  consideration,  divert 
their  capital  and  labor  to  other  employments,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  production  of  their  staples,  with  a  view  to 
an  enhancement  of  their  price. 

Experience  proves  this  most  conclusively.  And  here  I 
beg  leave  to  notice,  as  connected  with  what  1  am  now 
saying,  a  st.itement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  hli  annual  report  of  1828.  To  prove  that  tlie 
commerce  of  the  country  "had  been  increased  by  the  tariff 
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of  1824,  he  stated,  and  correctly  sUtcd,  that  the  imports 
of  the  foiip  years  succeeding^  that  tariff  exceeded  those 
of  the  four  years  preceding'  it,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  Now,  nothing  evinces  the  unsatisfactory  and 
inconclusive  nature  of  lumping  btatistioal  statements  more 
clearly  than  this  example: .  for,  on  analyzing  the  statement 
of  our  exports  during  the  two  periods  alluded  to,  I  find 
that  almost  the  entire  increase  of  those  of  the  latter  period 
over  the  fbrmer,  consisted  of  the  single  article  of  cotton. 
And  yet,  sir,  we  were  gravely  told  from  high  authority,  that 
this  fact  conclusively  proved  that  the  tariff  of  1824  had 
increased  our  foreign  commerce.  But,  sir,  though  it  did 
not  prove  what  it  was  designed  to  prove,  it  established  one 
thing  quite  conclusively,  that  the  cotton  planter,  so  far 
from  having  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
burden  of  taxation,  by  limiting  his  production,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  price  of  what  he  produces,  is  compelled, 
as  the  alternative  least  ruinous,  to  increase  his  production, 
in  the  hope  of  making  up  in  that  way  for  tlie  diminished 
price.  Yes,  sir,  the  heavier  and  more  oppressive  your 
taxes  have  been,  the  harder  has  the  planter  labored;  in- 
cessantly struggling  against  a  declining  market,  and  yet, 
by  Ilia  extrao^dinaiy  exertions  regularly  adding  to  the 
>^SgTcgate  value  of'^the  national  exports.  Between  the 
years  1820  and  1828,  the  production  of  cotton  exported 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  iWiile  the  aggregate 
value  of  it  was  only  increased  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
eight  millions,  indicating  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  from 
eighteen  to  nine  cents  a  pound;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  of  most  of  the  other  productions  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  grain,  during  the  same  period, 
decreased  more  in  quantity  than  in  value,  indicating  a  ^ra- 
dual  rise  in  their  price.  No  contrast  could  exhibit,  m  a 
more  striking  point  of  view,  the  uneoual  and  oppressive 
operation  of  federal  taxation  on  the  different  portions  of 
the  Union;  and  none  certainly  could  more  conclusively 
show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  planters  to  throw 
the  taxes  imposed  on  their  productions  upon  any  other 
class  of  the  community. 

It  is  so  important,  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  oar  tariff  regulations,  that  we  should  clearly  ascer- 
tain where  the  buixlen  of  our  impost  taxes  really  falb, 
that  I  must  be  excused  for  presenting  to  the  committee 
another  illustration,  to  sliow  that  it  principally  falls  upon 
the  producers  of  our  exports.  To  avoid  tlie  confusion 
of  ideas  which  results  from  estimating  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  in  money,  I  will 
dispense  with  the  use  of  this,  as  I  have  done  with  the 
agency  of  the  merchant.  I  will  suppose,  then,  that  the 
Government  levies  the  duties  in  kind,  and  that,  for  every 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  the  planter  exports,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  forty,  and  then  places  agents  on  board  the  ves- 
sel of  the  planter,  to  go  with  him  to  Great  Britain,  and  sell 
the  cotton  thus  taken  from  him,  in  common  witlk  his  own. 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  very  same  quantity  of  cotton 
would  go  mto  the  foreign  market,  as  would  have  gone  if 
no  duty  had  been  levied,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
forty  bales  would  belong  to  the  Government,  and  sixty  to 
the  planter,  instead  of  the  whole  belonging  to  the  planter? 
No  change,  therefore,  would  be  made  in  the  British  mar- 
ket by  this  division  of  the  property  between  the  individual 
and  the  Government.  If  we  suppose  each  bale  of  cotton 
to  be  worth  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  planter  would  bring  back 
sixty  pieces,  and  the  Government  forty.  The  very  same 
quantity  would  be  brought  into  tlie  domestic  market  as  if 
the  Government  had  levied  no  duty,  with  this  difference 
only,  that,  instead  of  tl)e  whole  belonging  to  the  planter, 
it  would  be  divided  between  him  and  tne  Government. 
Although  the  planter  would  receive  only  sixty  pieces  of 
cloth  instead  of  one  hundred,  yet  he  could  not  get  any 
higher  price  for  it  than  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  import 
the  whole  hundred  pieces:  for  it  is  wholly  imroaterial,  as 


to  its  effect  upon  the  market  price  of  the  cloth,  whether 
it  is  all  imported  by  the  planter,  or  a  part  by  him,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Government.  While  the  demand  and 
the  supply  remain  unchanged,  no  imposition  of  the  Gwern- 
ment  can  increase  the  price. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  Government  takes  no 
part  of  the  cotton  when  exported,  but  permits  the  planter 
to  export  it  without  diminution.  With  his  hundred  bales 
of  cotton,  he  purchases  a  hundred  pieces  of  cloth.  This 
would  be  the  product  of  his  industry — cotton  converted 
into  cloth.  When  he  reaches  the  custom-house,  the  agent 
of  the  Government  takes  forty  pieces  of  his  cloth,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  treasury.  It  is  equally  obvious,  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  the  same  quantity  of  clotli  would 
come  into  the  market,  as  if  none  of^it  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  price  would  be  the  very  same,  and, 
consequently,  the  planter  would  be  deprived  of  forty  of 
his  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  bprthe  exaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  any  means  of  indemnifying  himself  by  ob- 
taining a  higher  price  for  the  remainder.  This,  sir,  is  the 
actual  operation  of  your  import  duties,  stripped  of  the 
disguise  with  which  they  are  invested.  They  are  taxes 
upon  those  productions  of  domestic  industry  which  go 
into  forei^  commerce;  and  although  the  consumers,  as  a 
class  distinct  from  the  purchasers,  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  incidentally  injured  by  whatever  oppresses  the  pro- 
ducers, yet  the  burden  primarily  and  principally  falls  upon 
the  latter  class.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  southern  planter  would  bear  the  principal  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  imports  levied  upon  the  productions  of  his 
industry,  even  if  he  did  not  consume  any  of  them  himself, 
but  imported  them  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making 
exchanges  for  western  and  northern  produce. 

But,  nr,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  tax  falls  exclusively 
upon  the  consumer,  I  a»  you,  who  consumes  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  industry,  if  they  are  not  consumed  by 
the  southern  people?  They  are  certainly  the  natural  con- 
sumers of  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  own 
productions.  If  they  do  not  consume  the  very  same  ar- 
ticles tliey  import,  entirely  and  exclusively,  they  must 
consume  some  other  articles  obtained  in  exchange  for 
them.  Let  us  examine  a  little  in  detail  what  becomes  of 
the  imports  of  the  Soutli.  In  the  first  place,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  forty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred.  That  por- 
tion«  of  course,  the  planter  cannot  consume.  But  sunfly 
this  circumstance  does  not  diminish. the  burden  imposed 
upon  him.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  consume  it,  is  the 
very  thing  that  makes  the  law,  which  deprives  him  of  it» 
a  burdensome  tax  upon  his  industry.  As  to  the  remaining 
sixty  dollars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  people  of  the 
southern  States  are  the  direct  consumers  of  the  principal 
part  of  it.  A  portion  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  exchanged  with 
the  people  of  the  northern  States,  either  for  otlier  foreign 
merchandise  imported  by  tliem,  such  as  East  and  West  In- 
dia produce,  or  for  their  own  manufactures.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  the  soutliern  people  con- 
sumed the  very  articles  obtained  abroad  for  their  own 
produce.  Whai  does  it  matter  to  the  planter,  whether  he 
consumes  the  very  cloth  for  which  his  cotton  is  excliang- 
ed,  or  the  tea,  and  coffee,  and  sugar  imported  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  in  exchange  for  their  productions  and 
industry,  or  the  manufactures  of  the  North?  These  fo- 
reign productions  and  domestic  manufi&ctures  are  enhanc- 
ed in  price,  quite  as  much  as  the  clotli  imported  by  the 
planter,  in  consequence  of  the  duties.  Thus  &r»  tlien, 
tlie  southern  people  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  imposts 
laid  upon  their  productions,  regarding  them  as  consumers 
merely.  But  it  has  been  said  that  we  excliange  some 
three  millions  of  our  imports  for  tlie  live  stock  of  the 
western  States,  which  is  not  enhanced  in  price  by  any 
duty.  But  even  here  the  planter  is  not  entirely  relieved 
from  his  burden.  Can  he  purchase  as  much  live  stock 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cloth,  as  he  could  with  a  hundred?    It 
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would  be  absurd  to  maintain  such  a  proposition;  and  yet 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  lie  could  reheve  hiniself  from 
the  whole  burden  of  the  impost.  The  fact  is,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  purchase  but  little  more  than  lialf  the 
quantity  of  live  stock  from  the  western  people,  that  he 
could  liave  purchasad  if  no  duty  liad  been  laid  upon  his 
imporU.  In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  burden  would  be 
seriously  felt  by  the  western  people.  But  this  would  not 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  planter.  You  deprive  him 
of  the  means  of  purchasing  live  stock  to  a  Ycry  great 
amount,  and  to  that  extent  cut  off  the  market  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  western  industry.  By  this  process,  as  in  all 
cases  of  prohibition,  you  destroy  two  values — that  of  the 
planter  to  the  extent  of  the  imposts,  and  that  of  the  grower 
of  stock  to  the  extent  that  he  is  injured  by  losing  a  market 
for  the  productions  of  his  industry. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  owing  to  the  causes  iuti- 
mately  connected  with  the  restrictive  system,  production 
is  every  where  overrunning  consumption.  When  to  this 
circumstance  we  add  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  those 
articles  of  which  you  propose  to  enhance  tlie  price  by 
jour  high  duties,,  have  so  many  other  resources,  and  can 
resort  to  so  many  substitutes,  to  avoid  paying  die  duties, 
every  gentleman  must  be  satisfied  of  the  utter  impossibili- 
ty of  throwing  any  thing  like  the  whole  burden  of  tlie 
impost  duties  from  the  producers,  upon  whom  they  are 
actually  laid,  to  the  consumers,  upon  whom  they  are  not 
laid.  The  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  in  the 
United  States  are  ver^  differently  situated,  thank  heaven, 
from  the  consumers  oi  grain  in  Great  Britain.  The  enor- 
mous burden  of  the  corn  laws  falls  almost  exclusively  on 
the  consumers.  Com  is  an  article  of  absolute  necessity, 
for  which  no  domestic  substitute  can  be  obtained.  The 
miserable  Bi-itish  laborer,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  consume 
the  grain  of  the  lordly  landowner,  at  double  the  price  it 
could  be  imported,  or  perish.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
American  consumers  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Before  they  will  consent  to  pay  an  enlianced  price,  pro- 
portioned to  the  duties  imposed,  they  will  clothe  them- 
selves in  homespun. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  only  means  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  to  tlirow  the  burden  of  a  tax  from  hi:»  shoul- 
ders, is  to  diminish  his  production  of  the  article  taxed; 
and  the  means  which  tiie  consumer  has  to  avoid  having 
it  thrown  upon  him,  is  to  diminish  his  consumption  of  that 
article.  In  tills  contest,  the  consumer,  has  a  decided  and 
obvious  advantage.  It  may  be  vtir  confidently  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  least  one-half  oi  tlie  burden  of  t!^e  im- 
post duties  laid  upon  the  return  productions  of  the  planter 
would  be  sustained  by  him  as  a  producer,  even  if  he  con- 
sumed no  part  of  those  productions.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  people  of  the  southern  States  consume, 
of  the  articles  imported  in  exchange  for  their  staples,  of 
other  foreign  articles  subject  to  pay  duties,  and  of  do- 
mestic manufiictures,  equally  enhanced  by  the  tariff,  to 
the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  return  which 
they  receive  for  their  exports.  It  follows  that  the  direct 
op>cration  of  the  impost  duties  throws  upon  the  people  of 
the  staple-growing  States  a  weight  of  taxation  very  nearly 
proportioned  to  iheir  exports. 

But,  sir,  there  remains  to  be  presented  a  view  of  this 
subject,  very  little  considered  heretofore,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  which  will  exhibit  the  unequal  and 
oppressive  operation  of  this  Government  in  a  most  strik- 
ing light.  When  this  is  taken  into  the  estimate,  the  com- 
mittee will  perceive  tliat  1  have  been  quite  within  the  mark, 
in  assuming  that  the  staple-growing  States  are  burdened 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  duties  levied  upon  their 
commerce.  Next  to  the  uneqiml  exactions  of  Govern- 
ment,  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  to  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  than  the  unequal  disbursement  of  its  reve- 
nues. Cvreat  as  l^ave  shown  the  inequality  to  be,  in  the 


contributions  exacted  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  tlie  inequality  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  much  greater.  Soutli  of  Norfolk — 
through  the  entire  region  extending  thence  south  and 
southwest  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
a  re&^ion  which  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  Union — there  is  not  annually  expended  an  average 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars!  Now,  sir,  I  do  not 
mention  this  unequal  disbursement  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plaining qf  it,  so  much  as  with  a  view  to  explain  the  ac- 
tual injury  and  suffering  which  result  from  it.  I  do  verily 
believe,  then,  that  a  tax  of  ten  millions  of  dollara,  expend- 
ed among  those  by  whom  it  is  contributed,  would  not  be 
more  burdensome  and  oppressive  tliau  a  tax  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  in  a  foreign  country,  or  a  distant 
portion  of  the  Union.  In  other  words,  I  believe  any  State, 
Pennsylvania  for  example,  would  find  it  an  advantageous 
pecuniary  speculation,  to  pay  a  million  of  dollars  to  the 
federal  treasury,  annually,  upon  tlie  condition  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  annually  disburse  two  millions 
of  dollars  among  the  people  of  that  State,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  grain,  iron,  manufactures,  and  such  other  pro- 
ductions as  are  there  made  for  market.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  new  demand  would  be  annually  created  for  a  million  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
new  value  thereby  given  to  those  productions.  It  would 
of  course  give  the  highest  possible  stimulus  to  productive 
industry;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  aggre^te  wealth 
of  tlie  State  would  be  increased  more  than  it  would  be 
diminished,  by  this  fiscal  operation  of  paying  one  million  in 
taxes,  and  receiving  two  millions  in  disbursements.  The 
most  striking  example  of  the  inftuence  of  Government 
dbbursements,  of  which  history  has  kept  any  record,  and 
that  which  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject,  is  that 
exhibited  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  agiunst  the  French 
republic  and  the  French  empire.  The  extraordinary 
financial  resources  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  eventful  strug- 
gle, have  exited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
scarcely  less  than  the  unparalleled  military  achievements 
and  extensive  conquests  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
spectacle  of  a  nation  annually  expending  some  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  flourishing  almost  beyond  - 
any  former  example,  seemed  almost  to  bafile  the  pro- 
foundest  speculations  of  pclitical  philosophy. 

But  the  mystery  is  completely  unravelled,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  tiiat  she  annually  borrowed,  during  fif- 
teen years,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  By  this 
operation  alone,  the  annual  disbursements  of  the  Go\'em- 
ment  were  made  to  exceed  the  annual  amount  of  the  taxes, 
very  nearly  one  hundred  millions.  We  have,  therefore, 
almost  tlie  very  state  of  things  I  supposed,  in  regard  to 
Peimsylvunia.  The  Government  levied  an  annual  tax  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  made  an  annual  dis- 
bursement of  two  hundred  milhons  of  dollsrs.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  never  so  flourishing;  and,  if  the  same  operation 
could  have  lasted  forever,  she  would  have  continued  to 
flourish  on  to  the  end.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  could  last  much  longer  than  it  did-  Great  Britain 
was  acting  tlie  part  of  the  prodie^l,  who  converted  his  in- 
heritance into  an  annuity  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  ex- 
pended his  whole  annual  income.  She  was  living  upon 
tlie  resources  of  posterity,  and,  if  she  had  gone  much  fur- 
tlier,  she  would  have  exhausted  tiieni.  But  when  peace 
was  restored  to  Europe,  the  picture  of  British  prosperity 
was  reversed.  When  superficial  observers  were  expect- 
ing an  increased  prosperity  from  the  cessation  of  war  and 
its  expenditures,  a  scene  of  distress  and  ruin  ensued,  not 
more  astonishing  and  apparently  unaccountable  than  the 
former  prosperity.  But  the  one  was  just  as  natural  as  tlic 
otlier.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  disbursements  of 
the  Government,  lo  the  amount  of  more  tlian  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  without  any  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  taxes,  was  like  withdrawing  his  accustomed  stimu- 
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hts  from  a  man  who  habitually  took  his  bottle  of  wine  a 
day.  A  paralysis  was  thrown  over  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  from  which  no  one  can  predict  when, 
she  will  recover. 

Now,  sir,  when  you  have  looked  at  this  picture,  and 
then  looked  at  that;  wlien  you  have  compared  the  distress 
and  suffering  of  Great  Britain  since  the  peace  of  Europe, 
with  the  prosperity  which  preceded  it,  you  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  exemplification,  and  only  a  faint  one,  of  the 
blasting  and  withering  influence  of  enormously  unequal 
taxes  levied  in  one  portion  of  tlie  Union,  with  scarcely  any 
return  in  the  form  of  Government  disbursements;  and  on 
the  other,  of  the  animating  and  invigorating  influence  of 
large  disbursements  in  portions  of  the  Union  tljat  make 
scarcely  any  contributions,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the 
public  revenue. 

I  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  com- 
parison which  I  propose  to  institute  between  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  federal  taxes  among  the 
different  classes  of  productive  industry  and  the  different 
geographical  subdivisions  of  the  Union,  and  the  distribu- 
tion that  would  take  place  under  a  just  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  "What,  then,  is  the  true  principle  of  dis- 
tributive justice,  in  the  apportionment  of  taxes  among  the 
different  portions  of  the  community?  It  is  laid  down  in  a 
work  of  the  highest  authority — and,  indeed,  no  authority  is 
necessary  to  give  sanction  to  a  rule  of  such  apparent  jus- 
tice— **That  the  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  cnioy  under 
the  protection  of  the  State.  The  expense  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the  ex- 
pense of  maiMigementto  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  estate.  In  the  observance  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim,  consists  what  is  called  equality  or  inequality  of  tax- 
ation." Accoi-ding  to  this  fundamental  inile,  the  justice 
and  equity  of  which  no  man,  I  am  sure,  in  this  committee, 
will  venture  to  controvert,  an  income  tax  would  be  the  near- 
est approach  that  could  be  made  to  that  equality  which  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  even--  Government,  and  which  our  own  con- 
stitution most  carenilly,  but  vainly,  attempted  to  secure. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
a  plan  of  taxation,  so  far  as  regards  its  distribution  among 
the  various  portions  of  the  Union,  1  have  made  an  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  incomes  of  tlie  United 
States,  giving,  as  the  result,  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  I  have 
subjected  this  estimate  to  the  test  of  several  modes  of  cal- 
culation, and  I  think  it  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 
A  British  economist  estimated  the  income  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  1820,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
Bterl'.ng?  and  I  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  deemed  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  the  income  of  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
at  as  many  dollars.  What,  then,  would  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  federal  taxation  among  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  if  the  people  were  taxed 
in  proportion  to  their  incomes?  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  exports  of  the  staple-growing  States  constitute  the 
principal  pari  of  their  annual  income.  Hut  that  I  may 
be  certain  of  not  making  too  low  an  estimate,  I  will  assume 
that  the  income  of  all  the  persons  cngjip;t>d  in  pro- 
ducing cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  is  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars, nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  exports;  and  that 
the  income  of  those  engaged  in  producing  cotton  and  rice 
is  fifty  millions  of  doUai-s.  To  produce  a  revenue  of 
twenty-fotir  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  tax 
of  only  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
nation  would  be  necessary.  In  the  apportionment  of  this 
sum,  upon  the  principles  of  an  income  tax,  there  w^ould 
foil  to  the  share  of  the  growers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
only  fbur  million  nine  hundi*cd  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
that  of  the  growers  of  cotton  and  rice  only  three  million 
five  hundred thoustmd  dollars;  whereas  »1I  the  other  branch- 


es of  jproductive  industry  in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  contribute  nineteen  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Let  us  now  compare  this  equitable  distribution  of 
the  taxes,  with  tliat  which  actually  exists  under  our  present 
system.  The  git)Wers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  as  I 
have  heretofore  shown,  now  actually  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  Government  fourteen  million  eight  hundred 
diousand  dollars,  being  nine  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  their  just  proportion;  and  the  grow- 
ers of  cotton  and  rice  contribute  twelve  millions,  being 
eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  their 
just  proportion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  inequality  of  our  present  system  of 
impost  duties,  as  a  scheme  of  taxation,  is  so  enormous,  that 
it  is  calculated  to  astound  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
examined  tlie  matter.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  present- 
ing the  question  in  a  more  practical  and  a  familiar  point  of 
view,  I  will  suppose  that  a  general  excise  were  imposed 
upon  all  those  productions  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  impost  du- 
ties upon  foreign  commerce  were  reduced  to  the  same 
rate.  As  a  mere  question  of  distributive  justice,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  exchanges  of  internal 
commerce  should  be  subjected  to  the  very  same  imposi- 
tions witli  the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  es- 
sential, indeed,  to  the  perfect  equality  of  taxation,  that  all 
indirect  taxes  should  fall  precisely  aUke  upon  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  domestic  industry,  made  or  manufacturea  for 
sale,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  If  the  planter  is  called 
upon  to  pay  a  certain  per  centage  upon  the  annual  value 
of  the  cotton  he  exchanges  for  foreign  manufactures,  upon 
what  human  principle  can  it  be  contended  that  the  farmer 
is  not  equally  liable  to  pay  the  same  per  centage  upon  the 
annual  value  of  the  grain  and  other  productions  which  he 
exchanges  with  the  neighboring  manufacturer:  and  that 
the  manufacturers,  of  every  description,  are  not  equally 
liable  to  pay  the  same  per  centage  upon  the  annual  value 
of  the  manufactures  they  exchange  for  agricultural  and 
other  productions  in  the  domestic  market?  An  impost  and 
an  excise  duty  are  precisely  tlie  same  in  principle,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  solitary  particular,  that  they  fall  upon  dif- 
ferent productions  of  domestic  industry.  And,  whether  the 
tax  ultimately  falls  upon  the  producer  or  consumer,  a  just 
regard  to  the  principle  of  equality  would  require  that  all 
the  producers  and  all  the  consumers  of  the  country  should 
equally  participate  in  sustaining  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  Slate.  ^ 

If  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  by  the  planter  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  measure  ot  his  income,  upon  the  very 
same  principle  the  value  of  the  grain  sold  by  the  farmer, 
or  of  the  cloth  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  the  measure  of  his  income,  and  the  duty  imposed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  a  gene- 
ral system  of  impost  and  excise  duties,  equally  applicable  to 
all  commercial  exchanges,  whether  foreign  or  internal,  would 
bring  us  almost  to  the  very  same  result  as  an  income  tax. 

The  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  system  have  habitually 
dwelt  upon  the  insignificance  of  our  foreign  when  compar- 
ed with  our  internal  commerce.  In  the  well  known  ad- 
dress of  the  HariMsburg  convention,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  Union  amounted  to  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  being  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  I  think  this  estimate  extravagant, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  use  H,  even  against  the  manufac- 
turer themselves.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Union  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions,  exclusive  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  foreign  merchandise.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
while  tlie  whole  of  the  taxes  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  thrown  upon  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  productions 
of  national  indnstr}' — the  average  amount  of  imports  being 
less  than  seventy  roiUions  of  dollars — there  are  productions 
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eqiially  liable  to  Uixation  up  an  every  principle  of  equity 
a  1  i  jii>tic2,  amounting^  to  two  hundred  an  I  cit^lity  millions 
uf  <blbi-s,  which  arc  not  only  entirely  f-ee  fm;n  all  G)- 
vorana<.'at  impoV: lions,  but  a  lurjje  pjrtion  of  which  actwul- 
ly  receive  (ijvcrnmcnt  bountiLs!  St,  it  is  in  vain  forgen- 
:km?5i  to  attempt  to  (i.s^i"sa  t'lis  groiw  and  monstrous 
inequality,  under  the  va^uc  ncjtion  that  thj  ultimate  bur- 
ilcn  of  Lixation  falls  exclusively  upon  the  consumer.  Even 
if  tiiis  u'crc  true  to  the  letter,  it  would  not  nuitcrially  vary 
tlic  case  a«i  to  the  unequal  operation  of  the  revenue  laws 
upj;i  the  dlTercnt  sections  of  the  Union.  'V\\-^  cjinplaint 
iv  tiiat  upon  ksi  than  seventy  ni'llions  of  llie  comuierc'al 
i^clunges  of  the  coun'iy — principally  belonging  to  the 
pl-mting  States — the  whole  of  the  federal  taxes  are  levied, 
wa'le  upon  co.n:nerciul  exchan;:^c8,  equally  Table  to  taxa- 
Loi,  b-bnjing-  to  the  firming*  and  manutiicturin:^  States, 
ijtij  vxst  amount  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
ilollari,  no  impoj'tion  at  all  is  laid  by  th  s  Government. 
X  >A- 1  challeng-e  any  gentleman  to  point  out  a  single  iii- 
i'i;i.:i  in  the  lustory  of  the  world--!  will  not  except  the 
t.  kkxactioiis  of  the  Uoznan  G  )verament  from  tlic  con- 
'|ii?rjdprovii>.cc3 — that  can  be  compared  with  our  own  reve- 
.  i:  system,  for  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  contri- 
!;  ii.on:i  it  draws  from  t!ie  people  of  the  southcpu  and  south- 
uj^tern  States.  When  all  the  States  of  tliis  Union  were 
Atlantic  States,  and  were  interested  wcry  nearly  in  an 
jqiinl  degree  lu  the  foreign  cxclianges  of  the  country,  no 
^T^ai  injustice  resulted  from  making  tliese  exchanges  sus- 
i;ui  the  w!iole  n.sciQ  burdens  of  the  Government.  l]at 
tvon  in  ir93,  the  period  to  wh'ch  I  refer,  Alexander  lla 
i:i:llon,  th  3  putative  father  of  the  prohibitory  system,  dcem- 
td  It  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  carry  the  duties  upon 
U:S"^.\  merchandise  higher  than  seven  and  a  half  per  ceiit. 
ihw  would  he  have  been  astou"s!jed  if  any  one  hatl  pre- 
ilicted  that,  ii\  less  than  forty  years,  fourteen  million  eight 
li-intlred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  "a  revenue  of  tvvcnty- 
ih.-c2  Miir.ons  of  dollar  j,  woild  be  raised  by  duties  upon  lit- 
tle more  than  one-ninth  part  of  the  productive  industiyand 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  Uijion! 

I  am  sure,  if  gentlemen  did  pot  permit  tliemsclves  to  |je 
carried  a  way  by  a  mere  distinction  in  names,  this  unequal 
ilsifibution  of  tlic  taxes  would  strike  them  more  forcibly 
limit  now  docs.  If  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United 
.^-iies  were  raised  by  an  excise,  and,  instead  of  levying  an 
\^\'yjA  on  the  merchandise  imported,  an  excise  duty  to  the 
iim?  extent  werL*  levied  upon  our  cotton  when  sold  to  tlie 
m:rcUant,  and  before  it  reaches  the  custom-house,  tlie  pal- 
i):il)le  injustice,  the  Outrageous  inequality  of  the  system, 
w  juld  be  apparent  to  every  one.  It  could  not  then  be 
tlUjfuiscd,  that  the  Oovcrnnient  was  exacting  an  excise 
duly  of  forty  per  cent,  from  the  cotton  planters,  while, 
upon  the  productions  of  otlier  parts  of  the  Union,  standing 
upon  precisely  tlie  same  footing,  and  amounting  to  nine 
ir,ic5  the  value  of  the  cotton  made  for  exportation,  it  ex- 
.»ctcd  no  duty  at  all.  Now,  as  I  have  hv.rctofore  shown  that 
;in  import  duty  is  precisely  equivalent  to  an  export  duty 
«il>c>n  the  same  commcix'.al  exchange,  it  follows,  from  the 
simj  cjursc  of  reasoning,  that  an  excise  duty  paid  upon 
cotton  when  it  leaves  the  storehouse  of  tlic  planter,  is 
precisely  equivalent  to  an  export  duty  paid  at  the  custom 
liovi^e.  Both  are  equally  taxes  upon  the  productions  of 
t'ic  planter,  and  operate  precisely  alitc  in  all  their  bear- 
iiigi,  whether  we  rcgai-d  tliem  as  throwing  the  burden  of 
ihc  tax  upon  the  j)roducer  or  the  consumer.  And  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  regard  a  law  Imposing 
iin  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  all  cotton  sold  by 
liie  i)lanters  in  the  United  States,  and  providing  at  the 
»mc  time  that  foreign  merchandise  received  in  exchange 
for  it  might  be  imported  free  of  duty,  as  making  not  the 
f-lghtest  change  in  the  burdens  under  which  we  now 
Ubor.  IIow,  then,  let  uje  ask — and  I  beg  gentlemen  to  an- 
^vcr  ;nc  the  question,  if  with  clear  consciences  they  can — 
bow  Wi)uld  a  Jaw  strike  them,  which  provided,  in  ternis^ 
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that  an  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  should  be  levied  upon  ^ 
all  tJie  productions  of  the  southern  SUtes,  whereas,  cf  the 
immense  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  nortliern,  mid- 
dle, and  western  States,  only  twenty  nvdlions  should  be 
sjibject  to  a  iiimilur  excise,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  expressly  exempted  from  any  imposi- 
tion at  all?  Would  such  a  law  bear  inspection  ?  Would 
not  such  an  ijiv'.dious  and  unjust  distinction  shock  the  mo- 
ral sense  of  every  man  in  the  coiprounit}'?  And  yet,  sir,  the 
law  I  have  supposed  would  do  nothing  more  than  express, 
in  word-s  what  actually  exists  at  this  moment  in  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  this  Government,  wrapped  up  and  disguised 
in  the  indirectness  of  their  operation,  and  the  generality  of 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

I  have  been  recently  looking  into  a  British  production 
of  high  reputation,  which  speaks  in  sti'ong  terms  of  the 
intolerable  weigjjt  of  Britisii  taxation.  As  a  concluisive 
alignment  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  the  writer 
asserts  that  they  amounted,  including  Uie  corn  laws  and 
poor  rates,  to  a  tax  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
upon  the  income  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  Tliis 
he  regarded  as  being  so  very  oppressive,  that  no  people 
could  possibly  endure  it.  Now,  sir,  every  cotton  planter  in 
the  United  States  pays  a  tax  of  at  least  thirty-tliree  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  upon  his  income  to  sustain  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, in  addition  to  his  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides.  Indeed,  as  almost  the  whole  of  his 
income  is  derived  from  the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  tax  he  pays  upon  the  annual  amount  of  tliat  income 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  the  i-ate  of  the  duly 
which  is  indirectly  laid  upon  the  productions  of  his  indus- 
try. And  thus  it  is,  that  while  we  are  vainly  and  igno- 
rantly  boastuig  of  our  freedom  from  taxation,  the  people 
of  a  portion  of  the  Union  are  subject  to  a  more  oppressive 
burden  tban  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Tims  far,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  mere  fiscal  operations  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment, 
and  have  attempted  to  show  the  unequal  action  of  your 
revenue  system  upon  difVerent  parts  of  the  Union,  without 
reference  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  impost  duties 
to  certain  branches  of  domestic  industry.  ,  It  now  becomes 
my  duty  to  trace  the  operation  of  what  has  been  very  in- 
appropriately denominated  the  protecting  system;  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  it  contributes  to  increase 
the  inequality  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  people  of  the  staple-growing  States. 
And,  sir,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  revenue  system, 
grossly  and  palpably  unequal  in  itself— a  system  wliich,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  modification,  would  levy  tlie  entire 
amount  of  the  federal  taxes  from  one-fifth  part  of  the 
productions  of  the  Union,  while  the  otlier  four-fifths  arc 
entirely  exempted  from  all  manner  of  imposition — let  it 
be  remembered,  I  say,  that  this  is  the  substratum  upon 
which  has  been  reared  this  monstrous  and  iniquitous  su- 
perstructure— the  protecting  system.  It  did  not  satisfy 
the  manufacturers  and  their  confederates,  tliat  the  whole 
expense  of  supporting  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
sustained  by  those  branches  of  domestic  industry  which 
make  up  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country — it  did  not 
satisfy  them,  that  tliey  themselves  were  not  only  exempted 
from  all  impositions  of  the  Govenimcnt,  but  actually  re- 
ceived an  indirect  boiuity  from  the  imposts  laid  upon  other 
branches  of  incKistry  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  •  No, 
sir;  all  this  did  not  satisfy  them;  they  are  now  making 
a  sure  and  steady,  and,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
here,  an  irresistible  piogress  in  the  sjstem  of  legislative 
warfare,  by  which  will  be  ultimately  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  ocean  a  large  and  valuable  branch  of  foreign  com- 
merce, exclusively  belonging  to  the  staple-growing  States, 
and  which  now  actually  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
venue of  this  Government.  And,  this,  sir,  is  what  they 
are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  of  protection. 
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This  system,  which  has  hecii  gradually  built  up,  as  far 
as  it  has]  gone,  by  successive  acts  of  Congress,  on  the 
ruins  of  southern  commerce,  has  now  become,  in  tlie  es- 
timation of  some  gentlemen,  an  object  of  idolatry  too  sa- 
cred to  be  touched  without  profanity.  "When,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  1  had  the  honor  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  modify  the  existing  tariff  by  a  very  moderate  reduction 
of  the  duties,  a  very  extmordinary  excitement  was  mani- 
fested. A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  rose  in  his  place, 
and,  as  if  some  great  indignity  had  been  olT'ercd  against 
the  majesty  of  thcprotcctmg  system,  approaching  to  tiic 
guilt  of  treason,  the  measliie  was  unceremoniously  con- 
demned, and  strangled  at  the  very  threshold,  without  the 
common  forms  of  parliamentary  proceeding.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  1  allude,  [Mr.HAMSETj  as  an  excvise  for 
R  coui*se  so  unusual  and  uncourteous,  stated  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  having  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1828 
discussed  or  agitated,  until  we  had  ascertained,  by  experi- 
ence, whether  it  was  really  as  injurious  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented. I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  permit  an  igno- 
rant physician,  wholly  una^cquainted  witli  my  constitution 
and  habits,  to  indulge  in  experimental  quackery,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  and  almost  certain  sacrifice  of  my  life. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  consent  that  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  my  constituents  should  be  put  to  hazard  upon  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  political  quackery,  which  can 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  those  interests.  The  gentleman 
says,  give  it  a  trial;  not  reflecting  that,  when  the  result  is 
ascertained,  the  patient  nwy  be  dead.  What  has  taken 
place,  forcibly  reminds  me,  sir,  of  the  mode  of  trial  adopt- 
ed in  times  not  quite  so  enlighte»ied  as  the  present,  for 
ascertaining  tlie  giiilt  or  innocence  of  certain  venei-able 
old  women,  charged  with  the  dreadful  crime  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  dark  ages  of  jurisprudence,  tiicse  predes- 
tined victims  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  trial,  denomi- 
nated, I  believe,  t'le  water  ordeal.  The  modeof  trial  was 
very  simple,  and,  as  it  was  no  doubt  supposed,  perfectly 
fair  and  equitable.  A  large  stone  was  tied  around  the 
neck  of  the  person  accused,  and  she  was  cast  into  deep 
water,  under  the  very  natural  belief,  that  if  she  was  really 
guilty  of  dealing  wiih  the  devil,  he  would  not  perrtiit 
her  to  sink.  While*,  therefore,  humanity  cried  out  for 
the  rescue  of  the  struggling  and  sinking  victim,  the  stern 
justice  of  the  times  replied,  "let  her  alone!  let  her  alone! 
if  she  be  really  a  witch,  she  certainly  will  not  sink."  1 
need  hardly  state  to  this  enlightened  audience  the  final 
issue  of  the  trial.  The  innocence  of  tlie  accused  was 
most  conclusively  established;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
poor  old  woman,  it  was  not  ascertained  until  af\er  she  "was 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave,  and  placed  beyond  the  hope 
of  resuscitation.  Ar.d  such,  sir,  will  be  the  inevitable  fate 
of  that  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  which  is  the 
rightful  and  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  planting 
States.  I  have  no  idea  of  indulging  gentlemen  in  these 
witchcraft  ordeals  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  this  Union. 

I  am  not  unaware,  sir,  of  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  that 
the  Government  stands  pledged  to  maintain  the  system  of 
high  and  prohibitory  duties,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
having  once  enacted  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  falla- 
cious, than  the  id6a  that  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  sys- 
tem, simply  because  it  has  been  adopted.  It  assumes  that 
the  Government  is  some  ideal  being  at  Washington,  who 
has  persuaded  the  manufacturers  and  others  concerned 
to  invest  their  capital  in  certain  pvirsuits,  by  giving  them 
the  assurance  that  the  high  duties  would  be  maintained. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  the  Government  by  which  this  pledge 
has  been  given  to  the  manufacturers?  Is  it  not  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  these  very  manufacturer?,  and 
of  the  interests  associated  with  them,  making  together 
that  interested  and  despotic  majority,  by  which  the  most 
undoubted  i-ights  and  interests  of  the  m'nority  have  l?ef  n 


sacrificed?  And,  sir,  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  these  men 
should  gravely  get  up  and  urge  their  own  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression  as  creating  a  pledge  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ty ?  Sir,  I  protest  against  a  doctrine  which  thus  sanctifies 
and  consecrates  to-day,  wliat  was  admitted  to  be  injustice 
and  oppression  yesterciay. 

What,  tlien,  let  us  britfiy  inquire,  is  the  tendency,  and 
what  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  higli  duties  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  manufactr.res  and  other  do- 
mestic productions?  It  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument: 
indeed,  it  has  been  cand'dly  admitted  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  ^lanufacturcs,  in  former  discussions, 
that  domestic  productions  can  only  be  protected  by  pro- 
hibiting the  foreign  articles  that  would  con.e  in  competi- 
tion with  them.  He  openly  avowed  that  he  aimed  at  |  ro- 
bibition,  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  aimed  at 
less,  if  he  really  meant  to  give  protection.  No  duty  can 
give  any  protection  to  any  domestic  fabric,  which  docs  not 
exclude  a  similar  foreign  fabric;  and,  in  the  very  liature  of 
things,  the  amount  of  protection  cannot  exceed  the  amount 
of  prohibition,  thovigh  it  ma}',  and  generally'  does,  fall 
short  of  it.  You  cannot  create  a  de^mand,  for  examph^, 
for  any  domestic  manufacture,  by  legislation,  otherwij^e 
than  by  excluding  a  similar  foreign  manufacture;  and  ;is 
your  legislation  is  calculated  to  enhunce  the  price  of  the- 
article,  you  certainly  cannot  create  by  it  a  demand  for  a 
greater  amount  of  the  domestic  fal^ric  than  yoti  exclude  of 
the  foreign.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed,  therefore, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  iron  and  t;alt,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  hemp,  wliich  have 
been  brought  into  existence  in  the  United  States  by  the 
system  of  high  protecting  duties,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  foreign  rival  productions  has  been  excluded  by  those 
duties.  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  estimate  to 
suppose  that  the  protecting  system  has  caused  to  be  pro- 
duced, annually,  articles  of  these  various  kinds,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  not  have 
been  produced,  but  for  the  protection  given  them.  It 
follows,  tlien,  as  a  corollary,  that  at  least  an  equal  amouiit 
of  these  articles  of  foreign  production  m.ust  have  been  ex- 
cluded. But  these  are  the  very  articles  which  we  receive 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  exchange  foi 
OUT  agricultural  staples.  By  excluding  twelve  millioi.s  uf 
such  articles,  therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  the  fo- 
reign demand  for  our  staples,  and  principally  cotton,  to 
that  amount.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  ccnbunip- 
tion  of  our  cotton  in  Europe,  but  that  which  isimpesed  by 
our  refusal  to  take  manufactures  in  exchange  for  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  permitted  to  import  the  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  manufactures  that  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  our  commercial  restrictions,  or,  ratlfcr,  if  they 
had  never  been  cxcludeel  by  those  restrictions,  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubtcel  that  we  shculd  now  haveademaid 
in  Europe  for  four  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  be- 
yond the  existing  demand.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  grant, 
what  is  not  the  fact,  that  *the  whole  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  cotton  has  been  produced  by  the  proliibitory  ef- 
fect of  our  tariff,  it  will  follow  that  we  have  giiined  a  mar- 
ket for  one  hundred  and  fif\y  thousand  bales,  by  sacrific- 
ing one  for  four  hundred  tliousand.  From  this  estimate, 
it  will  be  seen  tisat  the  prohibition  of  foreign  imports  has 
resulted  in  curtailing  the  entire  demand  for  ccttcn  in  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  including  our  ov.-n,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  bales.  In  addition,  then,  to  the 
annual  burden  he  bears  in  pa}ingthe  duties  upon  the  im- 
ports he  is  still  permitted  to  bring  into  the  countr)-,  the 
plfliiter  sustains  an  annual  loss  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  do^ars,  being  the  value  of  tlie  cotte  n  for 
which  he  has  lost  a  market,  in  consequence  of  the  r.nju^t 
restrictions  imposed  upon  his  lawful  eon.meice  by  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  his  own  Government. 

I  tliink  T  have  bv  this  time  sal'sficd  the    crmuii'^'."    tlr\l 
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I  \i x\c  not  e:[ag{^iated  the  burdens  of  lUc  soutliern  planters  |  impoi-tance  of  prc8cr>  inff  it,  arc  certainly  not  diminished 
i  1  -  -ting"  that  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of*  by  what  we  have  unavoulaloly  lost.     On  the  contran',  the 


\x  iroxports  maybe  taken  risthcMneastjrc  of  tlicse  burdens. 
I  .uvc  not  tile  s»li(^htcst  dotibt  tliat  1  have  greatly  undcr-csli- 
m  J.d  those  burdens,  lookinj^to  the  operation  of  your  im- 
i'<i.sL(  hi  ties  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  system  of  revenue  and 
.  vacni  of  protection,  llavinp;'  now,  sir,  made  out  tlie  case 
M.ij  southern  pRinters — havn^g  demonstrated  tbe  pfrossly 
u  :cqu:d:.udo;)pres(Hve  operation  of  your  whole  tarilVsystem 
r.  m  the  prodiictions  of  their  lawful  industry,  I  will  now 


;.ri.-.cd  to  the  con^dcration  of  the  principal  ground  upon 
x^i  til  l)ic  ad\'ocates  of  this  system  have  attempted  to  rest 
\  ji  a  iJicasure  of  justice  and  expediency.     It  is  almost 

■  .ivirially  conceded  by  all  the  supporters  of  the  protcct- 
jj  r'vjl.cy,  from  Alexander  Hamilton  down,  that  if  all  otlicr 

:u:cns  would  throw  off  the  restrictions  tlicy  have  im- 
I'xl  upon  commerce,  it  would  be  wise  in  tbc  United 
'i  lUs  to  pui^sue  the  same  policy.  But  it  is  contended, 
t  ut,  Qilong-  ius  olijer  nations  continue  to  impose  restnction!» 

■j':u  tiie  free  importation  of  our  productions,  it  is  cxpe- 
<:  -it  uiui  ncces.s:4ry  tlirit  wo  sliould  countervail  their  rc- 
::..**..ons,  by  imposin.?  similar  restrictions  upon  their  j)ro- 
•  i-tioas.  Now,  sir,  if  [  am  not  g-rcatly  deceived  in  the 
'.;vv  I  luve  Ukcn  of  tlie  matter,  this  is  the  Capital  error 
'  I :.  a  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  protecting"  sys- 
'  n.  And  nothing  will,  perhaps,  tend  more  clearly  to  cx- 
:  -c  the  true  g-enius  and  characttr  of  that  system,*  than  a 

-f  cxaini nation  and  exposure  of  this  error.  1  waive, 
••r  the  present,  as  bclonj^ing  to  another  branch  of  inquiry, 
til'  po'icy  <»f  comitervailingregidutions,  calculated  and  dc- 
».-i-.\i  ti)  induce  other  nations  to  abandon  their  restric- 

■  'Mi.  No  one  pretends  that  ours  are  of  that  character, 
■^ '  :■  r  as  to  their  design  or  tendency.  As  a  mere  question 
'"'  .'wl.iical  cc»>nomy,  then,  E  maintain  that  the  restrictions 
k  ir.i  foreign  nations  impose  npon  the  importation  of  any 
:  :■  'l  ic(lon  of  ours,  in  pursuing  their  established  policy, 
'•"iKsli  not  the  slightest  ground,  upon  the  score  of  inte- 

■  '  or  expediency,  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  upon 
•  •:•  of  tlie  productions  of  these  foreign  nations.  I  will  il- 
':»w.ite  my  vitw  by  considering  the  operation  of  the  Bri- 
'  >i  cjiu  Uws  upon  tlie  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1-  t  it,  tiien,  be  gVanted  that  Great  llril;\in  h;w  absolutely 
p'Jiit/.led  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  No  one  pre- 
^  Us  taat  she  has  not  an  undtuibUfl  right,  under  tlie  law 
'-.  latior.s,  to  do  so.  \Vc  have  no  just  cause  to  complain 
♦''  -t  Lidecd,  her  policy  in  this  rc'spcct  is  not  only  imi- 
^t'vtl,  but  applauded  by  the  advocates  of  the  restrictive 
**>t'!n  hvjc.  Then,  sir.  tiie  e.\clasion  of  our  gr.iin  from 
^»r..it  Britain  is  s  inply  a  fact  to  be  considered  l>y  this  Cio- 
>  ■.u'.n.'ni,  without  any  regard  to  the  causes  tliat  havcpro- 
'•"twl  it.  It  iff  precisely  tlie  same  thing  to  the  grain  grow- 
€  s  ii  till:*  country,  as  if  the  increased  fertility  of  Great 
Hi  t:iin,  res'ilting  from  a  newly  discovered  manure,  bad 
»'  i'iL'd  tlie  farmers  of  tli.it  country  to  produce  grain  as 
1 1  nply  as  it  c.in  be  prpduced  in  Kentucky  or  Ohio.  There 
!:'»ulrl  be  no  more  effectual  exclusion  of  our  grain  than 
1-  *'il.i  result  from  this.  And  yet  I  can  hardly  suppose 
tnre  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
'^^.it -nd  that  tiiese  agricultural  improvements  in  Great 
hr.UiH  would  furnish  any  colorable  ground  for  excludinp; 
li'.r  manufactures;  or,  in  other  words,  for  prohibiting  the 
^"  •  cxchang..*  of  those  of  oijr  production*  which  she  might 
^*  I!  require,  for  such  of  her  own  as  sl'.e  could  most  advan- 
Ui;cjiibly  give  us  for  them.  Now,  it  seems  impossible  for 
inman  in^'jemiity  to  draw  any  substantial  discrimination  be- 
tween t'ic  case  I  have  sup|)04ed  and  tliat  of  the  British  corn 
!•!«•»  V  In  bot'i  instances,  we  lose  :i  maiket  for  O'.jr  grain, 
■1  t'lvi  o.ie  from  natuial  and  in  the  otiier  from  artificial 
'-Macs;  and  tlic  iiuc3iijn  which  arises  upon  this  state  of 
f^''  ,  is  simply  t!iis:  would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  deprive  our- 
'^  Iv.s  of  our  remaining  commerce  with  Cireat  Britain,  be- 
^'•u  ^;  ciicumstancf*s  b<  yond  our  control  ha\-e  deprived  us 
"fa  portion  e.f  it '     Tiio  value  of  wiuit  remains,  and  the 


iiidncemcnls  to  preserve  and  extend  it  are  rather  hicreas- 
ed  than  diminished;  and  if  a  common  interest  pervaded 
the  whole  Union,  a  doubt  would  not  be  entertained  on  the 
subject.  To  exemplify  this,  sir,  I  will  suppose  the  whole 
L'nited  Stxites  to  be  the  property  of  a  single  individual. 
Would  the  owner  of  this  vast  estate  be  gtiilty  of  the  con- 
summate folly  of  refusing  to  carry  on  a  free  and  unr cslrict- 
ed  trafle  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  because  hiscustom- 
er  eitiier  would  not  purchase  or  could  not  purchase  bis 
grain  also?  Such  absolute  fatuity  cannot  be  ascribed  to. 
It  is  almost^ any  individual  having  the  common  use  of  his  faculties. 
And  yet,  sir,  such  is  the  wisdom  that  governs  the  affairs 
of  nations,  this  Government  is  now  actually  exhibiting  the 
very  infaination  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  indivi- 
dual, however  ignorant  and  sttipid. 

The  great  misfortune  is;  sir — and  it  gives  us  the  true  key 
to  this  whole  s>stem — that,  while  this  Government  is  an 
imdivitled  and  Indivisible  unity,  the  country  over  which  it 
extends  is  divided  into  various  and— disg»iise  it  as  we  may 
—diametrically  adverse  interests.  Hence,  it  results,  that 
the  law  which  tlirows  a  restriction  upon  the  C(.mmerce  of 
the  southern  States,  to  the  great  and  obvious  injury  of  the 
planter,  is  obviously  calculated,  and  professedly  intended, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  northern  manufacturer.  If 
the  manufacturer  can  gain  ten  percent,  by  the  restriction, 
it  is  his  interest  to  adhere  to  it,  thougli  it  impose  a  bui-den 
of  forty  or  fiHy  per  cent,  upon  the  planter.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  majority  of  this  House  are  pursuing  a  policy  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  which  no  hu- 
man beiiig  would  pursue  in  regard  to  his  own  interest.  It 
is  worth  while,  sir,  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  pohcy  a 
little  more  in  detail.  Great  Britain,  it  is  alleged,  will  not, 
or,  which  is  tlie  same  tiling,  does  not,  in  fact,  purchase  the 
grain  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States,  and, 
consequently,  those  States  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
puichubc  British  manufactures.  This  is  the  complaint. 
Now,  sir,  if  this  be  true,  the  Wisdom  of  man  could  not 
more  ellectually  exclude  Britisli  manufactures,  or  give  a 
more  complete  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  in 
those  States.  If  they  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  British  manufactures,  >*  hat  earthly  neccssitv  is  there 
to  exclude  them  by  law?  Tiie  domestic  manufacturer  is 
absolutely  secured  against  foreign  competition  by  the  sin- 
gle fact,  that  the  British  manufacturer  will  not  take  any 
thing  in  exchange  for  his  fabrics,  wh  ch  th2  people  of  those 
States  have  to  give.  What,  then,  is  the  real  object  of  the 
restrictions  wli.cli  the  larifi'  States  are  so  anxious  to  throw 
about  our  foreign  commLrcc\^  It  is  not,  sir,  h^  assured, 
to  prevent  tliose  States  from  importing  British  manufac- 
tures, who  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them. 
That  would  be  impotent  and  gratuitous  legislation.  The 
true  object — disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may — is  to  prevent 
those  States  who  have  the  means  of  paving  for  British  ma- 
nufactures, and  who  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  pre- 
serving tliat  branch  of  commerce,  from  importing  those 
manufactures,  in  order  to  promote  the  interest  of  those 
States  who  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  British  manu- 
factures, and  who  really  have,  or  believe  thev  have,  a  deep 
and  vital  interest  in  dcbtroying  that  branch  of  commerce. 
Twist  it  and  turn  it  as  you  may,  «*  to  this  complexion  it 
iiuiU  come  at  last."  Hence  it  is,  that  to  the  gi'oss  inequa- 
lity of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  States,  the  majo- 
rity of  Congress  have  superadded  the  intolerable  burdens 
of  the  prohibitory  system.  Will  any  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts,  or  Rhode  Island,  or  Vermont,  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  maintain  that  the  duties  imposed  on  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
arc  equally  a  burden  upon  hrs  constituents  as  they  arc  up- 
on mine  ^  Will  any  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  assert 
that  the  enormous  duty  upon  iron  impo-cs  an  equal  bur- 
den upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  und  upon  those  of 
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South  Carolina?  On  the  contrary,  do  not  these  g-entlemcn  | 
distinctly  and  openly  hvomt  tliat  the  duties  which  throw  a  j 
grievous  and  oppressive  burden  upon  the  people  of  t!ie  | 
southern  States,  operate  as  a  beneficial  and  susta.ning^ 
hounty  to  the  people  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States^ 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that,  if  the  proceeds  of  tlie  public  lands 
would  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Government,  or 
if  the  staple-growing  States  would  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity of  paying"  those  expenses  out  of  revenues  raised  by 
themselves,  there  are  certain  States  in  this  Union — I  al- 
lude to  those  emphatically  denominated  tariff  States — that 
would  not  consent  to  a  repeal  of  the  impost  duties.  No,  sir, 
they  gain  much  more  than  they  lose,  by  the  aggregate  effect 
of  the  duties  imposed,  and  the  disbursemLnts  made,  by  this 
Government,  regardingthe  system  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pecuniary  speculation.  Jf  a  foreign  invention  were  made, 
by  which  the  operations  of  Government  could  be  carried 
on  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar,  those  States 
would  regai-d  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  prohibit  its  importation 
by  as  rigorous  penalties  as  are  now  proposed  in  regard  to 
foreign  manufactures.  A  greater  calamity  coidd  scarcely  ' 
happen  to  the  interests  of  northern  capital,  confederated 
in  favor  of  the  protecting  system,  than  would  result  from 
an  entire  suspension  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  this  Govern- 
ment, including  both  taxation  and  disbursement.  This  ex- 
traordinary, but  undoubted  fact,  that  those  who  control 
the  legislation  of  Congress  have  a  decided  pecuniary  inte- 
rest in  the  increase  and  perpetuation  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  view  of  this 
subject  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
poitlon  of  this  confederacy,  and  involving  the  highest 
principles  of  constitutional  libeity. 

The  southern  States,  actuated  by  that  uncalculating 
patriotism  for  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished, 
have  submitted,  without  a  single  murmur,  to  a  system  of 
taxation  which  has  drawn  from  the  productions  of  their 
industry,  at  least,  double  the  amount  of  their  just  contri- 
bution to  the  federal  treasury.  But,  sir,  when  they  find 
an  interested  majority,  "which  feels  power  .ind  forgets 
right,"  steadily  aiming  the  imperial  ban  of  the  prohibitory 
system  at  the  absolute  annihilation  of  that  very  branch  of 
commerce  which  has  so  largely  and  disproportionately 
contributed  to  suppoit  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment— when  they  find  that  majority,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  numbers,  openly  and  boldly  avowing  the  un- 
just, and,  I  had  almost  bald,  r.cfaiious  and  piratical  pur- 
pose of  sweeping  from  the  very  face  of  the  ocean  a  law- 
ful branch  of  trade,  which  ahnost  exclusively  belongs  to 
the  people  of  these  States — it  is  time  fur  thtm  to  rise  up 
in  the  majesty  of  their  rijjlits,  and  demand,  in  the  naine  of 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty, **  by  what  authority  do  you  commit  this  monstrous  out- 
rage ?" 

Sir,  I  never  have  been  an  advocate  of  strict  limitations 
or  technical  refinements,  in  construing  the  constitution. 
I  have  always  interpreted  that  instrument  as  1  would  any 
other,  by  its'  plain  sense  and  obvious  intention,  having  rc- 
gai-d  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit.  Taking  these  for  my 
guide,  I  utterly  deny  tliat  Congress  has  the  constitution- 
al power  to  carry  on  a  legislative  warfare,  either  open  or 
di%uised,  against  any  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  the  advancement  of  any  other  branch  of  nation- 
al industry.  I  know,  sir,  that  (  shall  be  -asked  if  Con- 
gress have  not  tlip  power  of  bying  impost  duties  fcjr  tiie 
purposes  of  raising  revenue,  and  also  the  power  of  "  re- 
gelating commerce  wiih  foreign  r,ation«;"  and  to  these 
questions  I  answer  in  the  tifHrmativc.  I  shall  b6  tlien  ask- 
ed, how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
pronounce  a  law  of  Congress  imconstitutional,  which  pur- 
ports, upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  reve»nie  measure,  or  a 
measure  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not,  and  would  not, 
pronounce  such  a  law  unconstitutional,  because  they  can- 


not look  into  the  motives  of  the  Legislature.  Bnt,  sir,  a 
law,  or  a  system  of  lawp,  calculated  and  deslgtied  to  de- 
stroy commerce,  or  any  branch  of  U,  is  not  the  lessnncnu- 
btltutional  bcca\!sc  the  Suprenje  Court  cannot  pronounn* 
it  to  be  so.  It  is  not  a  qviesticn  of  which  that  court  could 
take  cognizance.  It  turns  upon  great  politic.il  prirx'plef, 
whicli  would  be  e»itirely  out  of  place  in  a  mere  techniral 
argument  before  a  jtid'cial  tribunal,  but  which  tins  body 
is  under  the  most  sclcmn  obhgations  to  regard  in  all  its 
proceedings. 

As  no  one  now  pretends  that  these  proliibitory  dtitien 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  1  shall 
proceed  to  ir.quire  how  far  they  can  be  justified  by  thi* 
clause  of  the  constitution  which' authorizes  Congress  "to 
ijgidate  commerce  with  foreign  nations."  What,  then, 
was  the  object  of  the  convention  in  cloihing  Congress 
with  this  power  to  regidate  foreign  commerce?  I  put  it 
to  the  conscience  of  every  member  of  this  body,  upon  the 
higli  responsibility  under  which  he  is  acting,  to  answer 
me  the  question,  whether  tills  power  was  not  vested  in 
Congiess  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purjiose  of  presoi\- 
ing,  protecting,  and  defending  the  very  commerce  which 
it  proposes  to  regulate.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  serious- 
ly believe  tliat  there  is  any  other  legitimate  object  U\v 
which  this  power  can  have  been  conferred,  cr  for  whicli 
it  can  be  rightfully  exercisid.  By  constituting  CongrcKs 
the  guardian  of  our  foieign  con;nierce,  the  constitution 
has  imposed  upon  that  body  the  high  duty  of  extending 
its  protecting  ann  equally  and  impartially  to  every  law- 
fid  branch  of  that  commerce.  No  restriction,  therefore, 
can  be  lawfully  and  constitutiomdly  imposed  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of^any  part  of  this  Union,  that  has  not  for  its 
object  the  preservation,  security,  or  improvement  of  the 
very  brancn  of  trade  upon  which  it  is  imposed.  Any  man 
who  will  look  into  the  history  of  the  times  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Federal  Convention,  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  gieat  object  of  convoking  that  assembly, 
and  of  creating  \his  Government,  was  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  our  foreign  commerce.  What  langpiage  then 
can  be  used  strong  enough  to  characterize  these  prohibi- 
tory regulations  of  Congress  which  are  inevitably  calcu- 
lated, knd  openly  and  avowedly  intei:ded,  not  only  to 
suspend  for  an  iiulefinite  time,  but  utterly  to  abolish  and 
destroy,  forever,  a  great  branch  cf  commerce  belonging' 
to  eight  sovereign  State s  of  this  confiderary ?  The! e  is 
nothing,  .sir,  either  in  history  or  fable,  that  can  be  ccn;- 
pared  with  this  most  unnatural  and  moi.strous  pen'ers'on 
of  power.  The  very  commerce  which  this  Government 
was  created  to  jireserve,  ai.d  which  it  is  under  the  cleai- 
cst  and  most  solemn  constitutional  obligations  topiotect 
and  defend  against  all  foreign  outrage,  is  actually  dtstroy- 
ed  by  the  Government  which  Was  created  to  preserve  it, 
and  professing  to  act  under  a  power  evidently  conferred 
for  no  other  pui^ose!  Yes,  sir;  and  to  aeld  mockery  to 
lie  out! age ,  Congress  very  modestly  claims  the  title  of  a 
parental  anel  protecting  government,  for  the  very  rict  <»f 
sacrificing  that  commerce  which  it  is  bound  to  presei  ve, 
to  build  up  en  iis  ruins  a  distinct  branch  of  industry — dt;- 
mestic  manufactures — which  the  constitution  has  not 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  any  respect  whatevi  r.  The  monster  which  should 
devour  his  c*n  offyprinj^',  would  not  conr.mit  a  greater 
outrage  against  nature,  than  this  body  is  thus  perpetrating 
against  the  constitution  under  which  it  assumes  to  act, 
and  from  which  only  it  can  derive  any  h gitmatc  authori- 
ty. The  only  cause  which  can  justify  Coi.gress  in  im- 
posing restrictions  and  prohibitit>ns  upon  commerce,  is 
the  violation,  by  fiireign  powers,  of  those  principles  of 
international  law  which  arc  the  gui.ranty  ef  cur  ccn.me.i- 
clal  and  other  seivereign  rights  as  a  nation;  and  the  cnly 
constitutional  object  to  which  these  restrictioi.s  and  pn.- 
hibitions  can  be  elirccted,  is  to  induce  or  constiain  fo- 
reign powers  to  repeid  the  rt  gidatioi.s,  or  abar.elcn  the 
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course  of  action  by  which  our  national  rig-lits  are  violated. 
r'n:s  Government  was  principally  dcsig-iied  by  iis  framcrs 
to  concentrate  the  whole  power  of  the  confederacy,  for 
Tlie  purpose  of  resisting"  the  ag-g^ressions  of  foreigfu  na- 
L.>n5  upon  our  rights  on  the  ocean.  If  no  such  ag-gression 
his  been  committed,  if  all  our  rights  of  commerce  and 
navigation  are^  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
ration?,  even  from  apprehended  encroachments,  then, 
^:r,  I  maintain  that  the  case  has  not  occurred,  in  which 
ill  s  Government  may  rightfully  interpose  its  power  to 
vinJicate  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  confederacy,  either  by 
niiitary  force  or  legislative  restrictions  and  prohibitions. 

I  will  now  illustmte  my  views  on  this  subject,  by  a 
hr;vf  examination  of  the  embargo  of  1807,  a  measure  too 
rtemorahle  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  with  the  history 
of  which,  1  take  it  for  granted,  every  member  of  the 
c.Tnmittcc  is  familiar.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  an 
rntlre  political  partj'^,  constituting  a  decided  majority  of 
t!ie  people  of  New  England,  and  headed  by  men  of  very 
(bstingaiished  talents  and  great  political  experience,  de- 
nounced the  measure  in  question  as  an  unconstitutional 
perversion  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  every  public  fm^ct'onary,  from  the  chief 
Executive  downwaids,  and  every  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  almost  every  New  England  State,  solemnly 
pro!»nunced  the  embargo  law  unconstitutional. 

There  never  was  a  political  party  arrayed  against  this 
(k)\  ernment  with  more  unanimity  upon  any  question,  than 
«t re  the  fs.-deral  party  of  New  England  upon  the  uncon- 
sri'-jtlanality  of  that  measure.  Now,  sir,  what  was  the 
.ground  upon  which  it  was  contended  that  the  embargo  was 
unconstitutional  I  have  recently  heard  that  gi'ound  stated, 
from  hlg-h  authority,  in  a  speech  delivered  not  far  off.  In 
wiiich  the  idea  seemed  still  to  be  maintained.  The  ground 
WJ3  this:  that  the  embargo  law  contained  no  limitation  upon 
its  f:ice,  and  was,  therefore,  an  indefin  te  suspension  of 
commerce.  To  suspend  commerce  Indefinitely,  is  to  de- 
•v.rDy  it;  and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  docs  not 
confer  the  right  to  destroy  it.  Such,  sir,  was  the  argu- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  'Ihough  it  is  certainly  a  plausi- 
ble and  imposing  argument,  I  do  not  tliink  it  a  sound  onr. 
it  tnt  rely  overlooks  the  cavise  which  induced  Congress  to 
pi5S  the  embargo  law,  and  the  object  to  accomplish  which 
it  was  enacted,  both  of  them  considenitions  essential  to  the 
correct*  determination  of  the  question  of  constitutionality. 
Ixt  it  be  remembered  that  the  bell'gercnt  ])owers  of  Eu- 
rope had  committed  a  series  of  outrages  upon  our  national 
X  .\  commercial  rights,  in  open  violation  of  the  clearest 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  Hero,  then,  was  an  un- 
dvibted  case  for  the  constitutional  interposition  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  casus  fi'der's  of 
the  constitutional  compact  had  evidently  occurred.  The 
rg-lits  of  the  citizens  were  violated  by  foreign  powers,  and 
thji  Government,  having  in  charge  the  foreign  relations  of 
tlie  country,  was  not  only  authorized  to  vindicate  those 
nglits  by  commercial  restrictions,  but  even  by  war  itself — 
the  last  resort  of  injured  nations.  Indeed,  the  embargo 
was  a  war  measure  in  all  its  material  characteristics,  vle\yed 
in  reference  either  to  its  causes  or  its  objects. 

And  what,  sir,  was  the  end,  the  final  end,  which  Con 
gress  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  embargo?  Was  there 
a  man  in  America  at  the  time — is  there  a  man  in  America 
lit  present,  so  far  gone  in  the  delusions  cf  purty  prejudice, 
i9  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  recommending  the  em- 
ijargo,  or  Congress  in  adopting  it,  aim.ed  at  the  permanent 
^lestniction  of  commerce,  or  of  ai^y  branch  of  it,  as  the 
ultimate  and  final  end  of  that  measure?  It  will  hardly  be 
i^jribted,  at  this  day,  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  object 
which  the  Government  had  in  view,  in  this  temporary  sus- 
pension of  foreign  commerce,  was  to  compel  the  beH'ge- 
rtnt  powers  to  relieve  that  very  commerce  from  tlie  shackles 
ini  restrictions  which  thry  had  tiirown  around  it,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  violation  ot  the  sovereign  rghts 


of  the  United  States.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  tlic  embargo  was  a  constitutional  measure;  but  I 
am  very  far  from  believing  that  it  was  a  wise  one. 

Let  us  now  .see  how  the  prohibitory  acts  of  1824  and  1828 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  embargo  of  1807,  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  essent'al  requisites  of  a  constitutional  re- 
gulation of  commerce.  I  mean  a  sufficient  cause,  and  a 
justifiable  object.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  these  two 
prohibitory  acts?  Was  it  pretended  that  any  foreign  power 
had  violated  our  rights,  by  imposing  restrictions  upon  our 
commerce,  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations?  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  only  measure  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  has  been  alleged  as  a  motive  for  a  prohibi- 
tory tariff  on  our  part,  is  the  prohibition  of  foreign  grain 
by  Great  Britain;  a  measure  as  highly  applauded  as  it  was 
unwisely  imitated  hy  the  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  It  was  not  to  vindicate  any  violated 
right,  then,  that  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828  were  passed, 
and  thus  far  they  want  the  jtistifying  cause  that  existed  in 
the  case  of  the  embargo.  What,  then,  is  the  object,  the 
final  end,  which  these  acts  purpose  to  accomplish?  Are 
they  intended  to  compel  any  foreign  power  to  abandon  re- 
strictions injurious  to  our  commercial  rights,  or  even  detri- 
mental to  Our  commercial  interests?  This  will  scarcely  be 
pretended.  The  only  foreign  restriction  which  has  been 
alleged  as  an  interference  with  our  commerce,  is  that  im- 
posed by  the  British  corn  laws. 

Now,  will  it  be  seriously  argued  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  are  anxious  to  induce  or  constrain 
Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  corn  laws?  Will  any  man  in 
this  House  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  prohibitory  <^Mties 
imposed  by  Congress  were  designed  to  j)roduce  such  an 
effect?  Nothing,  sir,  was  more  remote  from  the  wishes  of 
those  by  wliom  these  duties  were  imposed.  When  the 
subject  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  providing  for  a  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  was  agitated  some  months  ago  in  the  public 
journals,  in  what  tone  and  temper  was  it  denounced  by  the 
udvficates  of  the  manufacturing  interest?  And  when  a  bill 
was  reported  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, proposing  to  effect  the  same  object,  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, by  legislation,  what  an  electric  terror  seemed  to  run 
through  the  ranks  of  the  tariff  party  in  this  House? 

No  measure  could  be  adopted  by  any  foreign  Government, 
and  particularly  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  would  be 
more  earnestly  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  protecting 
system  in  this  country,  than  an  unconditional  repeal  of 'all 
commercial  restrictions.  If  the  British  Parliament  were 
about  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  if  there  w.as  any  disguise  in  which  they 
could  present  themselves,  would  pray  for  a  continuance  of 
tiiose  laws  as  devoutly  as  the  Britisli  landlords.  Their  re- 
peal, sir,  would  be  the  most  fatal  blow  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  next  to  the  re- 
peal of  our  o\rn  prohibitory  duties.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  repeal  upon  the  competition  between  the 
British  and  American  manufacturers?  While  it  would  di- 
minish the  price  of  grain  one-half  in  Great  Britain,  and 
produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor, 
and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  nianufkctures,  it  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  almost  precisely  opposite  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  political  economy 
in  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  the  actual  condition  of  t!  •» 
laboring  classes,  that  ever\'  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  giaiu 
produces  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  almo.st  exactly 
equal  to  increased  or  diminished  cost  of  food  for  the  labore- . 
This  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  laborer  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  of  Iniman  subs' stence.  His  employer  \\\\\ 
not  give  him  more,  and  cannot  give  him  less.  A  reduction 
in  the  price  of  corn,  therefore,  fiom  two  <lollars  to  one  dol- 
lar a  busliel — an  effect  which  would  probably  result  from 
the  repeal  oflhe  British  corn  laws — would  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  producing  nui- 
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nufacUircs  twelve  ami  ahalf  |kt  cent.  Tli'.s  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  bounty  to  tlie  Britisli  rnunuracturcrs,  in  their 
competition  with  those  of  t!»e  L'lr.ted  Htiites,  while  the 
latter  "Would  experience  the  disiulvantag^c  resuUing"  from 
the  increased  price  of  j^-rain,  and  consequently  of  labor, 
in  this  countiy,  proceeding"  from  the  same  cause.  That  1 
have  not  overr.'\ted  the  efl'cct  of  tlie  rejjetil  of  the  corn  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  may  be  infv-'rred  from  the  f.ict,  tlmta  very 
intelligent  writer  in  that  country  liasexjiresscd  the  opinion 
that  the  productive  industry  of  the  nation  would  be  a;*  much 
relieved  by  the  abol.tioa  of  the  corn  laws,  as  it  would  by 
the  total  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  It  wo\dd  be 
absurd  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  tarilTs  of  1824  and 
1828  were  designed  to  produce  a  repeal  of  the  Britisli 
corn  laws.  It  follows  tiiat  there  is  nothing,  either  in  tlie 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  those  measures,  or  the  objecl-i 
they  were  designed  to  accomplisli,  at  all  connected  with 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  or  of  a  nature  to  give 
them  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  constitut.onui  regu- 
lations of  commerce. 

What,  then,  wns  the  real  cause,  and  what  the  real  ob- 
ject, of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  1824  and  182S>  Did  they 
proceed  from  any  commercial  rei^ulation  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, injurious  to  the  riglits  or  interests  which  have  been 
committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  guardianship  of  this 
Government'  Assuredly  they  were  not.  Were  they  in- 
tended to  foster  and  protectany  branch  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, or  any  other  national  interest  entrusted  to  tlie  pro- 
tection of  Congress?  The  very  reverse,  sir.  It  cannot  be 
disguised,  indeed,  it  lias  been  openly  avowed,  tiiat  they 
were  intended  for  no  other  piirpose  than  to  annihilate,  not 
for  a  season,  but  for  all  time,  a  lawful  branch  of  commerce 
which  Congress  is  constitutionally  bound  to  protect,  in 
order  to  buihl  up  on  its  ru*ns  another  branch  of  industry 
with  which  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  than 
with  the  parish  poor  rates. 

I  ask  you  then,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  what  riglu  lias  Con- 
gress— what  right  can  any  human  Govci nnicnt  po.'^^ess — to 
destroy  tlie  interests  of  one  eiiti re  section,  of  this  confede- 
racy, to  promote  the  interests  of  the  other  sections^  What 
right  have  you — I  put  the  question  to  the  majonty  of  this 
House,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  southern  Slates 
— what  right  have  you  to  lay  your  hands  vipon  our  proper- 
ty— upon  that  which  is  our.-i  by  the  highest  of  all  earthly 
titles— the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  own  honest  industry, 
ind  arbitrarily  appropriate  it  to  your  own  use,  or  to  that  of 
your  constituents'  No  freak  of  tyranny,  ever  committed 
by  an  absolute  despot,  can  exceed  this  outrage  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  which  you  are  perpetrating 
under  the  perverted  powers  and  prostituted  forms  of  a  hitv 
Government. 

We  have  an  undoubted  natural  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  commerce  which  you  arc  now  engaged  in  tlie  un- 
righteous work  of  sweeping  from  the  great  highway  of 
nations.  Superadded  to  tliis  natural  right,  we  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  call  upon  the  majority  of  Congress,  as 
the  special  guardians  of  this  very  commerce,  to  guaranty 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  not  only  against  the  lawless  pirates  of 
the  ocean,  but  against  the  injurious  regulations  of  foreign 
States.  And  it  is  in  this  state  of  our  mutual  rights  and 
obligations,  that  this  majority  are  carrying  on  a  system 
of  legislative  piracy — degrading  the  Government  from  its 
high  estate,  and  reducing  it  from  the  sacred  relation  it 
ou^ht  to  bear  to  all  the  interests  of  the  Union,  into  a  d'S- 
graceful  confederacy  with  sea  robbers  and  outlaws.  Sir, 
this  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination;  for  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I  would  rather,  as  a  southern  planter,  ^ke  my 
chance,  unaided  by  the  public  arm,  against  all  the  pirates 
that  ever  infested  the  great  deep,  than  to  be  sid>ject  to  the 
comprehensive  and  desolating  sweep  of  the  prohibitory 
system. 

And  now,  liaving  shown  that  the  tendency  and  object  of 


this  systcnws  to  confiscate  the  commerce  of  the  South, 
un(Ur  the  false  and  delusive  pretext  of  regulating  it,  and 
to  ai)propriate  the  proceeds  of  the  properly  thus  confis- 
cated and  cond'.inned  by  the  high  admiralty  of  this  system 
of  plundLi",  to  tlic  spec  al  rind  exclusive  uses  of  the  north- 
ern capituLsts,  1  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  view  of  this  suiijcct,  well  calculated  to  develop 
andilluslrate  the  true  genius  and  character  ol  the  system. 

The  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  and  thrift* 
States  allege  that  tljcy  have  huge  and  extensive  manufac- 
tiu'ing  establ.shments,  which  it  is  their  interest  and  their 
riglu  to  encourage  and  piotert,  and  deny  the  right  of  the 
southern  representatives  to  interfere  witli  their  protecting 
policy.  Now,  sir,  as  a  southern  representative,  1  claim 
no  rigiit  to  interfere  with  any  protection,  which  any  i)or- 
tion  of  tiic  northern  States  may  choose  to  extend,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  their  own  manufactories.  All  1  pretcjul 
to  claim,  is  the  right  to  put  my  veto  upon  this  scheme  of 
injustice  and  plunder,  by  which  the  property,  therigi.tfid 
and  exclusive  property,  of  my  constituents,  is  unconsti- 
tutionally applied  to  that  object. 

There  cannot  be  a  ])ropos  tion  more  self-evidently  just 
and  eq.iitable,  th:in  tliat  those  Stutes  in  which  the  manu- 
factiu'ing  establishments  are  situated,  should  beartlic  bur- 
den of  protecting  them.  Can  a  man  be  found,  sir,  in  this* 
Houue,  or  out  of  it,  who  would  iiavc  the  boldness  to  con- 
test this  position^  Then  why  do  not  the  manufacturing* 
suites  protect  their  own  manufactures?  Will  it  be  pre- 
tejided  that  they  have  r.ot  the  constitutional  power  >*  lias 
not  the  Legislature  of  every  State  in  tlie  Union  an  ui.l!- 
mited  i)ower  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  appropriate  the  proceeds,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  any  other 
branch  of  domestic  industry?  Nonum  of  common  informa- 
tion— no  man,  indeed,  of  common  sense,  will  deny  that 
every  State  Legislature  has  this  power.  Why,  then,  is  it 
not  exercised;'  Is  the  protection  it  would  adorcl  less  direct 
and  elHcient  than  that  which  is  alForded  by  the  imposition 
of  high  imjKJSl  duties^  I  will  answer  this  question  in  tiie 
language  of  a  man  to  whom  the  manufacturers  have  alway.s 
looked,  as  to  an  oracle — I  mean  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Speaking  of  **  pecuniary  bounties,"  he  Siiys:  **This  has 
been  found  one  of  the  most  eHicaclous  means  of  enccu- 
raging  manufactures;  it  is  in  some  views  the  best.        * 

"It  is  a  species  of  encoujagement  more  positive  and 
direct  than  any  other,  and,  for  tliat  very  reason,  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency  to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enter- 
prises. •  •  •  • 

**lt  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmenta- 
tion of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  other  modes,  or 
it  produces  it  in  a  less  degree,  either  by  making  no  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  on  the  rival  foreign  article,  as  in  the 
case  of  protecting  duties,  or  by  making  a  smaller  addi- 
tion." •  •  •  * 

'*  As  often  as  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an 
addition  to  its  price,  it  causes  an  extm  expense  to  the 
community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
A  bounty  does  no  more." 

These  quotations  arc  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  su- 
perior efHcacy  of  pecuniary  bounties  over  protecting  du- 
ties, as  a  means  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures, 
I  will  add  an  additional  advantage,  which  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  before  us  will  not  surely  regard  as  unimportant. 
The  protection  given  by  these  bounties  cannot  be  evaded 
by  smugjihng  or  by  false  invoices.  This,  of  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  perfectly  decisive  in  favor  of  tlie  bounty  sys- 
tem. Under  that  system,  sii-,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  creating  custom-house  inquisitions  and  arbitrary  ap- 
praisements. How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  while 
the  manufacturers  have  been,  for  more  than  ten  jears 
past,  clamoriiig  at  our  doors  for  protection,  the  Legislatui  e 
of  no  single  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  I  am  informctl, 
has  ever  appropriated  a  cent,  or  raised  a  finger,  to  sustain 
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these  langtiisbing  and  suflTerinf;;  interests,  which  certainly 
huvc  a  claim  upon  the  Stxites  for  protection,  if  indeed  they 
liavc  any  claim  at  all'  Sir,  I  have  frequently  put  this  ques- 
tion in  former  discussions  upon  this  floor,  and  have  never 
fo»ind  a  man  bold  enough  to  answer  it-  The  advocates  of- 
ll.c  protecting"  sNstem  have  invariably  passed  it  over  with 
•J.  prudent  and  profound  silence.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
.No  man  dare  to  avow  openly  the  true  cause  why  the  ma- 
hutacUiring  States,  having  the  undoubted  power,  will  not 
txliiid  any  protection  to  their  own  manufacturers,  but 
s^  nd  them  to  Congress  for  relief. 

The  moral  sense  of  this  nation  would  not  tolerate  the 
ruowal,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  will 
T.r.t  titx  her  own  citizens  to  aiford  protection  to  her  own 
riLinufactures,  because  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
ma  lethc  unrighteous  instrument  of  taxing  the  pcopleofthe 
southern  States  for  the  purpose  of  aflTordingthat  protection, 
Ti»is,  sir,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may,  is  the  true  ques- 
t.r.n  involved  in  the  protecting  system.  The  tariff  States 
T»uuld  permit  evei7  estiUdishment  withi»i  their  limits  to 
?-nk  into  utter  ruin,  before  tiicy  would  levy  taxes  from 
tftr'r  own  citizens  to  j.oinish  and  sustain  them.  That 
V,  ould  be  too  plain  and  i>alpable  a  proceeding.  It  would 
ii.-tantly  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo])le  to  the  true  qharac- 
iir  of  the  protecting  system,  it  would  tear  off  from  the 
n;f. aster  the  veil  which  conceals  its  horrible  deformity, 
.'if.  1  break  its  infatuating  charm  forever.  If  the  prote'c- 
t'lJii  aflonlcd  to  the  manufacturers  by  this  (;o\ ciimient 
\\  or.-  entirely  withdrawn  to-niorrow,  I  do  not  believe  there 
\>  a  State  Legislature  in  the  Union,  that  W(;ul(l  dare  to  sub- 
stitute an  equivalent  protection  in  the  form  of  pecuniary 
l»our:ties  dra\vn  from  the  people  of  the  State,  and  appro- 
pnuted  from  the  public  treasury.  Nothing  that  could  be 
poriiiibly  suggested,  in  the  way  of  argument,  would  exhi- 
bit the  palpable  injustice  of  this  system  in  so  strong  a  light 
as  tlie  course  pursued,  in  this  inspect,  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  tariff  States.  Would  any  man  believe,  sir,  that  the 
Legislature  of  a  sovereign  State  would  memorialize  Con- 
gieis  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  that  State,  by  im- 
posing restrictions  and  duties  upon  the  con)merce  of  other 
States,  when  that  Legislature,  having  the  admitted  power 
to  protect  those  manufactures,  utterly  neglects  to  do  it  ^ 
Yet  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
ss«-Us;  and  such  is,  substantially,  the  course  pursued  by  tlic 
Legislatures  of  all  the  tai-iff  States. 

1  have,  thus  far,  considered  this  svstem  as  involving  an 
unconstitutional  perversion  of  the  power  to  regulate  fo- 
reign commerce,  with  a  view  to  bestow  indirect  bounties 
upon  the  manufactures  of  certain  States,  by  imposing 
taxc:>  and  restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  cerlain 
other  States.  1  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  some  considerations  calculated  to  show  that  it 
involves  a  violation  of  the  great  and  fundamental  princi 
pies  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  principles  of  more  vital  importance,  or  more  abso- 
I'ltely  consecrated  by  all  the  historical  associations  of  both 
Great  Britain-  and  the  United  States,  than  tliat  whicii  se- 
cures the  people  against  all  taxes  and  burdens  not  im- 
posed by  their  own  representativej.  This  principle,  in- 
deed, is  essentially  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  self-go 
vernment.  Now,  sir,  owing  to  the  federative  character  of 
o'jr  Government,  the  great  gjrographical  extent  of  our 
if»rritorj%  and  the  diversity  of  the  ])ursuits  of  our  citizens 
iM  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union,  it  ha.'i  so  happened  that 
two  great  interests  have  sprung  up,  standing  directly  op- 
posecl  to  each  other.  One  of  them  consists  of  those 
manufactures  which  the  northern  and  middle  States  :u-e 
cupaljlc  of  pi-oducing,  but  which,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  labor  and  high  profits  of  capit:d  in  those  States,  can- 
not hold  competition  with  foreign  manuiactures,  without 
tin:  aid  of  bounties,  diredly  or  indirectly  given,  either  by 
tii-  (;eneral  Government  oV  by  tlie  State  Goveinments. 
i'li'r  other  of  these  interests  consists  of  the  great  agricul- 


tural staples  of  the  southern  States,  which  can  find  a 
market  only  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  can  be  ad- 
vantageously sold  only  in  exchange  for  the  foreign  manu- 
factures which  come  in  competition  with  those  of  the 
northern  and  middle  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  northern  and  middle  States  to  prohibit,  by  heavy 
taxation,  the  importation  of  those  foreign  manufactures, 
which  it  is  as  undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  southern 
planters  to  import  as  free  from  taxation  at:  possible. 
These  interests,  then,  st:md  diametrically  and  irreconcil- 
ably opposed  to  each  other.  The  interest,  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  northern  manufacturer  is  directly  pro- 
moted by  every  increase  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
southern  commerce;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  interest  of  the  southern  planters  is  promoted  by  every 
dimintition  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  productions  of 
their  industry.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  manu- 
facturers we're  clothed  with  th^  power  of  imposing  taxes, 
at  their  ])leasure,  upon  the  foreign  imports  of  the  planter, 
no  doubt  would  exist  upon  the  mind  of  any  man,  that  it 
v^ould  have  all  the  characteristics  of  an  absolute  and  un- 
qualified despotism.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  then,  to  show, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  various  associated  interests,  the  nnini'- 
facturing  capitalists  have  obtained  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent control  over  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  great  number  of  causes  have  contributed  to  give 
the  manufacturing  interest  this  ascendency.  The  promi- 
nent and  leading  cause  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  natural 
influence  of  accumulated  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men,  acting  with  the  sagacity, 
perseverance,  and  concert,  for  which  they  are  invariably 
distinguished,  in  matters  affecting  their  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests. It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  to  which  all  history  bears 
the  most  uneqviivocal  testimony,  that  whenever  society 
becomes  so  far  advanced  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  as  to 
have  ])roduced  a  considerable  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
holders  of  that  capital  are  perfectly  irresistible  on  all  those 
questions  in  relation  to  which  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  pecuniary  interests 
of  society.  Every  one  knows  that  there  was  a  time,  not 
very  remote,  when  the  great  and  leading  feattire  in  the 
policy  pf  this  Government  was  to  favor  and  foster,  by 
every  species  of  exemjjtion  and  bounty,  tlic  naN-igating 
and  commci'cial  interests  of  the  nation.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country  was  embarked 
in  the  business  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

But  as  soon  as  this  capital  was  transferred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  manufactures,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  the  political  principles  of  an  entire  region  of  country, 
on  the  j;u Inject  of  frte  trade  and  conimerci:d  restrictions, 
underwent  a  corresponding  change.  One  woidd  almost 
imagine,  who  had  been  long  enough  in  Congress  to  have 
witnessed  this  extraordinary  political  transmutation,  that 
the  New  England  membcrs'of  Congress  were  sent  here  as 
the  representatives  of  capital,  and  not  of  numbers,  so  im- 
plicitly have  they  followed  its  direction. 

Sir,  no  man  of  the  slightest  observation  can  be  insensi- 
ble of  the  influence  of  large  capitalists  upon  the  members 
of  this  House,  on  all  questions  affecting  their  peculiar  in- 
terests. It  is  not  to  he  disguised,  th:4  two  or  three  wealthy 
iron-masters  in  a  cnp.gres<-ional  district  will  exercise  more 
influence  over  tlic  representative  here,  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  constituents  united,  upon  t!ie  question  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  tiix  upon  forei^Ji  iron.  The  same  is  equal- 
ly true  as  to  the  sfigar  planters,  salt  makers,  andmanufac- 
turci-s  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  this  influence  of  capital,  employed  in 
manufiictnres.  I  do  most  confidently  believe  tlvat  two  or 
three  lar;';e  establishments,  carried  on  by  white  laborers 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  election?,  wf)uld  be  nn  over- 
match for  all  the  other  interests  in  any  congressional  dis- 
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irict  in  the  Union.  I  have  seen  enough,  even  in  my  own 
distriet,  to  convince  me  that  even  that  "forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  1  liavc  laid  down. 

What  number  of  farmers,  scattered  over  the  country  and 
iinacciiitoincd  to  con>blnation,  could  resist  the  influence  of 
three  largij  manufiicturing  capitalists,  each  having  three 
hundred  iree  laborers  in  his  emph)ymcnt  entitled  to  vote^ 
T'pon  any  question  affecting  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers, turec  tljousand  farmers  woidd  hold  no  competition 
wltli  them.  In  tlic  first  place,  there  \\  ould  be  a  perfect 
unity  of  action  among  the  capitalists  themselves,  on  the 
question,  for  example,  vital  to  their  own  interests — of  in- 
ducing Congress  to  give  them  a  bounty,  or  impose  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  having  the  same  effect.  -  In  tlie  second  place, 
all  the  laborers  in  their  employment  would,  upon'the  most 
obvious  principles  of  human  action,  ^ive  their  votes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gratify  the  wishes,  anS  promote  the  inte- 
rest, of  their  employers.  This  would  indeed  be  their  own 
interest.  In  tlie  third  place,  a  consideral^le  number  of 
farmers  and  other  persons,  in  the  vicinity  of  tliese  manufuc- 
facturing  establishments,  wouUl  find  a  market  for  a  great 
number  of  agrlcn-dtural  productions,  which  would  otlier- 
wise  be  of  scarcely  any  value  to  them.  All  these  causes 
would  produce  a  perfect  unity  of  action  amongst  this 
large  number  of  vott-rs,  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
vv'ith  the  mjuiufacturing  establishments,  and  all  their  ef- 
fort.i  in  political  contests  would  be  directed  to  a  single  ob- 
ject— the  protection  of  the  manufacture  in  which  they 
were  engaged  or  interested.  Whatever  divi.siou  might 
take  place  among  other  interests  of  the  district,  you  would 
never  find  the  manufacturers  divided.  Kvcry  candidate 
for  popular  favor  woidd  be  made  to  understand  tliat  the 
conaolidatcd  vote  of  this  manufacturing  interest  would  be 
given  against  him,  unlesi  he  would  promise  to  suppojt 
tiieir  applications  for  the  bounty  and  protection  of  Con- 
gri\ss.  In  this  manner  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  the  con- 
test between  the  manufacturers  and  the  hirmers  would  be 
like  that  between  regular  soldiers  and  untrained  militia 
men,  in  which  su])crior  discipline  would  overbalance  supe- 
lior  numbers,  Men  confederated  together  upon  selfish 
;uid  Interested  principles,  whether  in  j)ursuit  of  the  offices 
or  the  bounties  of  Government,  are  ever  more  active  and 
>igil;inl  tlianthe  great  majorily,  who  act  from  disinterested 
i'ud  i):ttL\otic  impulses.  Have  we  not  witnessed  it  on  this 
floor,  SI  ?  Who  ever  knew  the  tariff"  men  to  divide  on 
any  question  affecting  their  confederated  interests?  If  you 
propose  to  reduce  any  one  of  the  duties,  no  matter  how 
obvious  the  expediency  of  the  reduction,  they  will  tell  you, 
if  not  in  plain  v»  ords,  at  least  bj  their  conduct,  that  the  du- 
ty you  propose  to  reduce  is  vciy  oppress've  and  unjust, 
:\s  in  the  case  of  salt;  or  very  absurd  and  suicidal,  as  in  the 
case  of  raw  wool;  but  that,  if  you  reduce  either  of  these 
duties,  a  proposition  will  be  made  to  i  educe  some  other, 
and  then  some  other,  until  the  whole  system  of  confede- 
rated interests  will  be  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  watch- 
word is,  stick. togvthci-,  right  or  wrong,  upon  every  ques- 
tion affecting  the  common  cause.  Such,  sir,  is  the  con- 
cert and  vlgi!a!ice,  and  such  the  combin.itlons  by  which 
the  manufacturing  party,  acting  upon  the  interests  of  some, 
^nd  the  prejudices  of  others,  have  obtained  a  decided  and 
))ermanent  control  over  publx  opinion  in  r.ll  the  tariff 
States.  All  the  representatives  of  tiiose  .States,  however 
decidedly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  prohibitory  policy, 
ure  co-istrAim  il  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
as  that  of  their  constituents  at  large.  No  man,  sir,  from  :i 
manufacturing  district,  wovdd  dare  to  vote  against  any  mea- 
sure, however  unjust  and  oppressive,  if  it  be  only  deemed 
beneficial  to  the  'manufi\cturers,  and  denominated  a  tariff". 

In  addition  to  \>.w  reasons  I  have  stuted,  for  regarding 
tiic  mauufiictuiing  as  the  coiUrolling  interests  in  the  tailli 
States,  I  will  add  another,  wiiieh  evejy  reflecting  man  will 
dvdv  appreciate.  The  manufacturers,  in  their  a])pI;cations 
to  the  Gv.MKi:d  Government,  uatusalU    vwXmX  the  sympa- 


thies and  prepossessions  of  the  States  and  sections  of  the 
Union  to  which  they  belong.  The  question  of  granting 
relief,  for  example,  to  eiglit  or  ten  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments in  Massachusetts,  would  be  evidently  regarded 
as  a  State  que.stion,  though  not  ten  thousand  people  shouhl 
be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  it;  and  the  member 
of  Congi*ess  who  should  oppose  it,  would  be  deemed  to 
have  deserted  the  interest  of  his  own  State.  There  Is  an- 
other consideration  still  more  decisive.  The  relief  sought 
by  the  manufacturers  is  to  be  obtair.ed  by  impcs; ng  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  other  States, 
and  remote  sections  of  the  Union.  All  classes,  therefore, 
in  a  manufacturing  State,  will  naturally  take  sides  with  the 
manufacturers,  in  regard  to  all  tho.se  measures  which  pro- 
pose to  advance  the  interests  of  those  manufacturers,  by 
taxing  the  commerce  of  the  southern  planters.  Vitvsing 
it  as  a  sectional  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
aggregate  interest  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  by  such 
a  measure,  however  inconsiderable  the  number  of  niann- 
faclurers.  It  is,  indeed,  tlic  iriterest  of  Massacfaisetts  to 
protect  any  of  her  manufacturers,  Imwever  small  the  num- 
ber, and  however  heavy  the  imposition  necessary  to  eff"cct 
it,  if  the  benefit,  however  small,  accrues  to  her  citizc'ji.-^, 
and  the  burden,  however  great,  falls  upon  the  citizens  of 
other  States. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  members  of  this  lloiusc 
vote,  even  ft)r  private  claims  coming*  from  their  own 
States — when  scaicely  anybody  else  can  perceive  any 
justice  in  them — is  a  commentary  upon  what  I  have  been 
sa>ing,  which  every  gentleman  will  know  how  to  estimate. 

On  all  questions  to  be  decided  by  Congresf},  therefore, 
aflTecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  or  any  of  tliose 
associated  interests  which  the  ])ersons  concerned  are 
pleased  to  denominate  domestic  industry,  I  am  constrained 
to  regard  the  policy  of  the  tariff"  Stales  as  fixed  and  unal- 
terable; »ii  much  so,  as  if  the  representatives  of  those 
Stales  were  chosen  exclusively  by  the  manufaclureis  them- 
selves, and  sent  here  as  their  special  agents,'  acting  under 
instructions. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  great  principle  of  liberty, 
to  which  I  have  adverted — which  secures  the  people  against 
ar.y  burdens  of  tiLxatioii  not  imposed  by  their  own  repre- 
sentatives? Is  it  not  absolutely  annulled — nay,  is  it  not 
completely  reversed,  as  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
States,  in  all  cases  involving  the  interc»t  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  policy  of  the  protecting  system?  Is  not  the 
majority  of  Congress  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
those  who  have  a  direct  and  positive  pecuniary  interest  in 
imposing  taxes  upon  Uie  people  of  the  southern  States, 
in  the  form  of  liigh  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  their 
lawful  commerce — the  product  of  their  honest  indus- 
try^ Docs  not  that  majority  declare  it  to  be  its  interest, 
and  avow  it  to  be  its  object,  to  pursue  this  system  of  pro- 
hibitoi V  dutieo  until  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
gives  value  to  the  agncultural  y>roductions  of  the  southern 
States,  and  \Cithout  which  our  fields  would  be  left  desolate, 
shall  be  utterly  ar.d  absolutely  abolished?  It  is  not  many- 
da^  s  since  I  heard  an  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
express  the  opinion,  that,  in  less  than  ten  year.s,  probably 
in  half  the  time,  the  whole  of  those  foreign  manufactures 
which  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  prohibitory  policy, 
and  which  arc  the  only  articles  the  southern  planters  cun 
receive,  to  any  tolerable  c\tent,  or  with  any  sort  of  advan- 
tage, in  exchange  for  their  staples,  would  cease  to  be  im- 
ported, leavijig  not  a  vestige  of  that  important  branch  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  '1  uere  is  Loo  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  tliis  opinion  is  well  founded.  When  the 
tariff"  of  1828  shall  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  the  ri- 
gorous enforcement  of  the  duties  shall  be  secured  by  the 
l)'ll  on  }  our  tables,  1  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  pro\  id- 
edasjstem  which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  entire  pro- 
iiibition  In  the  time  limited  by  the  member  from  New 
Vcik,  to  v»hom  1  havc^  alhuUd. 
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It  i»  in  vain,  then,  that  the  people  of  the  South  attempt 
to  palter  with  this  question,  or  to  disguise  any  longer  the 
ttd  reality  of  their  condition.     They  have  no  security 
a^nst  taxation,  but  the  will  of  those  who  have  a  settled 
interest  and  fixed  determination  to  increase  their  burdens; 
I       f!iey  have  no  rights  of  property,  no  title  to  that  commerce 
I       vhich  gives  the  principal  value  to  the  productions  of  their 
I       industry,  which  they  do  not  hold  by  the  same  miserable 
'      a  A  degrading  tenure.     They  sre,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  slaves  of  northern  monopolists.     If  I  were  call- 
ed upon  to  give  a  definition  of  slavery,  1  could  not  use 
language  more  appropriate  than  that  which  should  accu- 
rately describe  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  south- 
em  States. 

There  is  no  form  of  despotism  that  has  ever  existed  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth,  moi*e  monstrous  and  horrible 
I  than  that  of  a  representative  Government  acting  beyond 
I'le  sphere  of  its  responsibility.  Liberty  is  an  empty 
s'>'ind,  and  representation  worse  than  a  vain  delusion,  \m- 
levs  the  action  of  the  Government  be  so  regulated  that 
Tes;-)on5ibility  and  power  shall  be  co-extensive.  Now,  1 
v.iuld  be  glad  to  know,  under  what  responsibility  the 
majority  of  this  House  act,  in  imposing  burden*  upon  the 
i-tl-mtrj*  of  the  southern  people,  and  in  waging  this  mer- 
riless  warfare  against  their  commerce.  Are  they,  in  the 
sl'glitest  degree,  responsible  to  those  upon  whom  they 
impose  these  heavy  burdens?  Have  they  any  feelings  of 
common  interest  or  common  s)'mpathy  to  restmin  them 
from  oppression  and  tyranny?  Does  the  system  of  pro- 
h.b.tory  duties,  which  falls  with  such  a  destructive  power 
upon  the  dearest  interests  of  the  southern  people,  impose 
'^r\j  bnrden,  or  inflict  any  iiiniry  at  all,  upon  the  cons(i- 
tnents  of  that  majority  hy  whiehH  ha.s  been  adopted? 

The  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  truth.  The  majority 
vhich  imposes  these  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  so  ftir  from  bemg  responsible  to  them,  or  to  those 
who  have  any  common  interest  or  common  sympathy  with 
them,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  are  responsible  to  the  very 
min  who  have  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  clamors  for  the  imposition  of  these 
very  burdens.  Yes,  sir,  tliose  who  Uy  the  iron  hand  of 
unconstitutional' and  lawless  taxation  upon  the  people  of 
ihc  sottthern  States,  are  not  the  representatives  of  those 
who  pay  the  taxes,  or  have  any  participation  in  it,  but  the 
representatives  of  those  who  receive  the  bounty,  and  put 
ft  in  their  pockets. 

Can  there  be  a  more  gross,  monstrous,  and  insulting 
mockery,  than  to  tell  my  oppressed  and  outraged  consti- 
tuents Aat  their  rights  are  secured  by  the  principle  of 
representative  responsibility  ?  It  would  be  just  as  rational 
tf.  talk  about  the  responsibility  »f  a  Roman  emperor  to  the 
Praetorian  bands  by  wKomhe  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
315  a  security  against  phuidering  the  subject  provinces  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  stipulated  donatives  by  which 
he  had  purchasedthe  empire. 

The  very  principle  of  representative  responsibility, 
vherr  the  Government  is  thrown  fi'om  its  balance,  becomes 
itself  a  principle  of  the  most  despotic  tyranny.  It  would 
he  far  better  for  the  southern  people,  so  far'  as  this  tariff 
policy  is  concerned,  (and,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  would 
prefer  it,)  that  the  majority  of  Conger  ess  should  be  respon- 
s\\M  to  no  earthly  power,  than  tliat  they  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  very  persons  wlio  have  tlie  deepest  interest  of 
aH  the  people  on  earth  in  tlic  taxation  ana  oppression  of 
the  soatliem  people.  Sir,  these  thingps  cannot,  must  not, 
be.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  can 
be  permitted  to  continue  in  a  land  where  liberty,  constitu- 
tional libert}',  is  endeared  by  so  many  glorious  associations. 
I  am  aware  that  the  answer  given  to  aH  this  will  be,  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  and  the  duty  of 
the  minor'/ty  to  submit.  Tfcere  is  no  political  principle 
more  undeniably  true,  in  all  the  cases  to  which  it  properly 
applies.  But  it  is  subject  to  two  very  important  htnita- 
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tions  in  our  fedeiative  system  of  Goveniment,  -growing 
out  of  the  constitutional  compact,  and  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  justice.  In  the  first  place,  the  ma- 
jority cannot  rightfully  do  any  tiling  not  authorized  by  the 
constitutional  charter.  The  great  object  of  a  written  con- 
stitution is  to  restrain  the  majority.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  that  an  unchecked  majority  is  as  dangerous  as  an 
unchecked  mmority.  I  believe,  when  cut  loose  from  the 
moorings  of  an  eflTective  and  real  responsibility,  it  is  more 
so.     But  of  that  hcreaAer. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern, 
in  a  political  system  composed  of  confederated  sovereign- 
ties, and  extending  over  geog^phical  subdivisions  havmg 
diversified  and  conflicting  interests,  roust  be  limited  to 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  common  interest  pervading 
the  whole  confederacy.  This  is  a  limitation  growing  out 
of  the  very  nature  and  object  of  the  compact,  even  upon 
the  exercise  of  powers  expressly,  grantea.  The  submis- 
sion of  interests  which  are  essentially  adverse  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  common  Government,  necessarily  involves  tlie 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  checks  and  balances,  even  of  consoli- 
dated Governments,  and  of  the  paitition  of  power  among 
distinct  sovereignties  in  this  confederacy. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of  natural  justice, 
that  the  majority,  merely  because  they  have  the  power, 
should  yiolatc  the  rights  and  destroy  the  separate  and 
peculiar  interests  of  the  minority.  This  would  make 
power  and  right  synonymous  terms.  The  majority  have 
no  natural  riglit,  in  any  case,  to  govern  the  minority.  It 
is  a  mere  conventional  right,  growing  out  of  necessity  and 
convenience.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  the  enjoyment  of  fife,  liberty,  and  property,  without 
any  unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  majority^  is  the 
most  sacred  of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

When  the  great  antagonist  interests  of  society  becoaie 
arrayed  a^^inst  each  other,  particu^rly  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  distance,  and  disting^iished  by  a  difference  of  cli- 
mate, character,  and  civil  institutions,  the  great  object  of 
the  Government  should  undoubtedly  be,  not  to  become 
the  partisan  of  either  of  those  interests,  but  to  interpose 
its  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  stronger  mnn 
destroying  the  weaker.  Instead,  however,  of  assuming 
this  attitude,  instead  of  restraining  the  major  in^restfrom 
doing  this  act  of  inhistice  and  oppressioti,  this  Ciovem- 
ment  degrades  itself  into  the  character  of  a  partisan  of 
the  stronger  interest,  and  an  instrument  of  its  oppression. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  sir,  as  long  as  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, being  nothinr  more  than  the  agent  of  the  major 
interest  in  the  confederacy,  assumes  the  power  of  arbi- 
trarily and  unjustly  appropriating  to  its  own  use  the  right- 
ful and  exclusive  property  of  the  minority.  TThe  majority 
can  have  no  such  rightful  power.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  stripped  of  the  disj^ise  thrown  around  it  by  the 
empty  forms  of  legislative  proceeding,  than  downright 
swindling  and  robbery;  crimes  which^  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  workl,  would  subject  the  indivi<ii]al  peipetrator 
to  infamous  punishment  What  human  power  can  confer 
upon  one  set  of  men»  however  numerous,  the  right  to 
commit  such  an  outrage  upon  another  feet,  however  few  iu 
number?  W^ill  any  advocate  of  the  tariff  policy  admit 
tliat  ten  men  have  any  greater  right  to  rob  him  of  his  pi*o- 
perty,  than  he  has  to  rob  the  ten  o?  theirs  ?  Yet  this  would 
be  a  legitimate  consequence  of  admitting  that  a  majority 
of  Congress  have  an  unlimited  and  uncontrollable  right  to 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  minority. 

If  the  commerce  which  this  prohibitory  system  pro- 
poses to  destroy  were  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
Union;  if  the  g^at  agrjculturai  staples,  which  are  the 
basis  of  that  commerce,  were  equally  the  productions 
of  all  the  Stiites  of  the  confederacy,  tfie  principle  of  re- 
presentative responsibility^  would  fiirnish  to  the  southern 
planter  all  the  security  against  oppression  which  human 
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wisdom  can  provide.  There  would  be  a  real  and  effect- 
ive responsibility  pervading^  the  whole  ^alem.  A  citizen 
of  South  Carolina  would  confidently  confide  his  interests  to 
a  representative  from  Massadiusetts,  not  because  that  re- 
presentative was  responsible  to  him,  but  because  he  was 
responsible  to  persons  having  the  very  same  interest.  It 
is  this  community  of  interest  that  can  alone  ensure  tlie 
effective  responsibility  of  a  representative  Government. 
Where  thb  does  not  exist,  the  principle  of  responability 
ceases  to  afford  any  security  against  oppression,  and  the 
power  of  the  common  Government  should  cease  with  it. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Government,  therefore,  assumes 
to  act  upon  the  local  or  peculiar  interest  of  particular 
States  or  sections  of  the  Union,  it  as  clearly  transcciids  the 
appropriate  sphere  of  its  constitutional  and  responsible 
power,  as  a  State  Government  would  do,  in  attempting  to 
control  those  common  interests  that  have  been  committed 
to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
one  case,  it  would  be  despotism;  in  the  other,  anarelw. 
God  forbid  tlvat  we  should  ever  be  driven  to  the  dreadUil 
alternative  of  choosing  between Ihem,  even  for  a  time. 

I  have  saidtliat  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  odious 
and  intolerable  form  of  despotism,  th^n  that  of  a  majority, 
stimulated  by  motives  of  self-interest,  and  acting  without 
any  restraining  power  upon  the  interests  of  tlie  minority. 
A  just  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  true  character  and 
'principles  of  that  combination,  or,  more  properly,  con- 
spiracy of  interests,  which  constitutes  the  tariff  majority 
in  the  United  States,  will  exhibit  this  idea  in  a  more  striking 
point  of  view  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  advanced  on  the 
subject.  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  no  priesthood,  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  ever  pur- 
sued their  selfish  objects  with  more  untiring  perseverance 
and  consummate  art,  than  the  manufiicturing  capitalists 
have  prosecuted  their  mercenary  schemes  of  monopoly. 
Commencing  with  a  few  followers — like  other  impostors  of 
whom  we  read — ^they  have  successively  enlisted  under  their 
banner  a  sufficient  number  of  confederate  interests  to  ren- 
der themselves  formidable;  and,  finally,  by  addressing 
themselves  to  the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  prejudices  of 
others,  they  have  disseminated  the  deluuon  of  their  false 
doctrines  tbrou^i  all  ranks  of  society  in  the  tariff  States. 
Aspiring  politicians,  finding  it  conducive  to  their  political 
advancement,  have  not  scrupled  to  form  an  alliance,  ce- 
mented by  avarice  andjimbition,  and  not  less  ominous  to 
public  liberty  than  that  which  lias  existed  in  otlier  times, 
and  in  other  countries,  between  church  and  State.  By  the 
artful  Qse  of  cant  phrases  and  cabalistic  terms,  addressed 
to  the  national  priae  and  local  prejudices  of  the  people — 
such  as  the  "American  System"  and  the  «♦  BritisU  System," 
«*  Old  England"  and  " New  England,"  the  **  Free  SUtes" 
and  the  '•  Slave  States'' — ^they  have  succeeded  in  working 
up  the  public  mind  in  the  manufacturing  States  to  a  state 
of  infiktuation  almost  incredible,  and,  in  my  opinion,  utter- 
ly incurtfble.  What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  from  a  ma 
jority,  thus  bound  together  hy  tlie  two  strongest  of  human 
.passions — avarice  and  ambitiqn;  and  acting  imder  tlte 
imposing  disguise  of  disinterested  patriotism  ?  It  has  been 
said,  sir,  by  a  wise  man,  that  one  hundred  philosophers, 
thrown  together,  and  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  contagion  of  a  common  passion,  would 
be  converted  into  a  mob.  Tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  principle;  and  it  is  even  more  powerful- 
ly exemplified  in  its  application  to  large  masses  and  com- 
munities of  men,  united  by  common  interests,  common 
passions,  anid  common  prejudices,  and  directing  their  ef- 
forts to  a  common  object.  It  is  hut  too  apparent  tha^  en- 
tire sections  of  the  Union,  bound  together  m  a  confederacy 
of  interest  and  ambition,  urged  on  by  the  roaster  spirit  of 
manufiictaring  monopoly  and  political  management,  and 
sustained  by  Uie  blina  and  demoralizing  delusion  that  it  is 
the  dictate  of  true  patriotism  tooppress  and  plunder  the 
imnority,  because  they  prosecute  tniac  with  a  foreign  coun- 


try— ^it  must  bt  apparent,  I  say,  that  whole  sections  of  the 
Union,  distinguished  from  tlie  minority  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  civil  mstitutions,  and  arrayed  against  that  minority 
by  this  united  motive  of  interest,  and  ambition,  und  pre- 
judice, will  prosecute  their  schemes  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression with  all  that  want  of  moral  responsibility  which 
disting^iishes  the  proceedings  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Yes, 
sir,  the  mighty  mass,  blinded  by  a  delusion  which  converts 
plunder  into  patriotism,  will  perpetrate,  under  the  prosti- 
tuted forms  of  legislation,  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
which  no  individual  composing  it  would  tliink  of  perpe- 
trating, when  acting  on  his  separate  responsibility.  Such, 
then,  is  a  faitliful  portrait  of  that  majority,  which  we  are 
told  have  a  natural  right  to  regulate  and  confiscate  the  in- 
terests of  the  minority.  What  despotism  can  be  pointed 
out,  either  among  the  dark  realities  of  history,  or  the  wild- 
est fictions  of  poetry,  more  feai-ful  to  contemplate?  What 
refuge,  what  hope,  what  security  have  the  minority,  when 
this  devouring  monster  walks  a(>roa(l,  clothed  with  the 
mantle  and  ai'med  with  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  stimu-  . 
lated  by  the  insatiable  spirit  of  monopoly  ?  Shall  I  be  told 
that  the  minority  must  tJirow  themselves  upon  the  humani- 
ty, justice,  and  moderation  of  this  majority?  What,  sir! 
arc  we  to  expect  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation  from 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  monopoly  itself?  You  had  as  well 
think  of  striking'fire  from  an  icicle!  You  had  as  well  at- 
tempt to  satiate  the  appetite  of  a  cannibal  by  the  cries  of 
infant  tenderness! 

I  solemnly  declare  that!  would  prefer  the  Government 
of 'a  single  despot  to  ibat  of  such  a  majority  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, acting  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  tht  mi- 
nority, without  any  restraint  but  that  imposed  by  its  own 
will.  The  subjects  of  an  impeml  despot  arc  not  without 
some  security  afainst  the  extremes  of  oppression.  The  • 
greatest  tyrant  mat  ever  reigned — even  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  still  a  man,  having  the  soul,  and  the  feelingSy 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be- 
hold, without  some  <<  compunctious  vis! tings,"  the  suffer- 
ing^ of  his  subjects,  and  the  desolation  and  plunder  of  his 
provinces.  But  such  a  majority  as  I  have  described  has 
no  more  sou)  than  a  corporation,  and,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  is  utterly  incapable  of  human  sympathy. 

There  is  another  restraint  upon  the  poM'er  of  a  single 
tyrant,  which  docs  not  operate  upon  this  tyrant  majority, 
appropriately  denominated  in  another  place  *'  king  num- 
bers." The  physical  force  of  society  is  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed,  in  tlie  ca^e  of  a  single  despot.  An  act  of  ty- 
ranny will  vibrate  through  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects, 
from  one  extremity  of  his  dominions  to  the  other.  Every 
man  will  feel  that  the  blow  which  strikes  down  his  fcUow- 
subject  to-day,  may  fall  upon  him  to-morrow.  A  sense  of 
common  danger  and  conmion  suffering  will  induce  the 
most  degraded  population  in  tlie  world  to  impose  sudi 
limits  upon  the  pnxtical  exercise  of  despotic  power,  as 
will  prevent  the  extremes  of  oppression.  It  is  a  historical 
fact,  sir,  that  there  does  not  exist  on  tlie  face  of  tlie  earth 
u  despotism  that  is  not  restrained  by  some  principle,  mo- 
ral, religious,  or  political,  which  operates  as  a  practical 
check  upon  po«;er,  and  a  security  sgain&t  oppression. 
But  what  human  principle,  what  earthly  power,  is  thereto 
restrain  the  majority  ?  To  what  tribunal  can  the  oppress- 
ed minority  cany  their  appeal,  and  urge  their  plea  against 
oppression  and  injustice?  Can  they  appeal  to  public  opi- 
nion, that  hi^h  tribunal  by  which  the  despotism  even  of 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  military  power,  was  controlled  ?  That 
public  opinion  is  the  vei-y  spirit  and  soul— the  animating 
principles  of  the  tyranny  that  oppresses  them.  Then,  sir, 
there  is  no  refuge  for  the  minority,  if  the  sacred  and  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  constitution  cannot  be  interposed — 
**  Their  final  hope  is  fiat  despair." 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  despotism  of  a 
single  tyrant  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  legislative  majority^ 
such  as  I  have  aescribed.     His  appetite  for  taxation  and 
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plunder  is  infinitely  len  vorttfeious.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
exactions  of  an  absolute  monarch,  which  he  has  no  motive 
to  exceed.  When  his  subjects  have  supplied  his  exche- 
quer with  a  sufficient  treasure  to  gratify  his  imperial  vanity, 
by  covering'  him  with  the  decorations  appropriate  to  his 
rank^when  they  have  provided  the  means  of  keeping  up 
his  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  of  maintaining* the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  power,  ambition  itself  can  supply 
no  motive  for  any  further  exaction.  But  where  is  the  peo- 
ple whose  resources  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  voracious 
eravings  of  a  majority,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  the 
manufacturers  and  theif  confederates  in  this  unholy  cru- 
ssde  against  the  commerce  of  the  southern  States?  The 
wealth  of  the  Indies  might  be  exhausted,  and  yet  the  appe- 
tite for  plunder  would  be  as  far  from  being  satiated  as  ever. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mon legidative  council,  in  a  federative  system  of  Govern- 
ment, assumes  the  power,  and  makes  it  the  avowed  and 
final  object  of  its  exercise  to  injure  or  destroy  the  local, 
peculiar,  and  exclusive  interests  of  a  part  of  the  States  com- 
ponng  the  confederacy,  the  principle  c»f  confederation  it- 
lelf  is  converted  into  the  heaviest  political  curse  that  can 
afflict  any  people.     Its  very  end  is  utterly  perverted.  The 

'  -       '        "  jthe 

from 
njustice  and 
violence  of  the  other  members.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised 
that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy is  prostituted  to  the  perpetration  of  the  very  in- 
justice and  violence  it  was  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  in- 
tended to  prevent,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  rights 
and  interests  it" was  intended  to  secure;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  injurious,  because  the  most  insidious,  of  all  forms-- 
the  substitution  of  legisUtive  power  for  physical  force.  In 
diis  way,  the  States  composing  the  majority  are  as  distinct- 
ly arrayed  against  those  Composing  the  minorit}%  in  a  war 
of  legislation,  as  they  possibly  could  be  in  a  war  of  arms, 
if  they  were  unconnected  sovereignties.  If  the  States  were 
not  united  by  this  confederacy,  a  greater  outrage  could  not 
be  conceived,  as  well  against  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, as  against  the  law  of  nations,  than  an  attempt  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  States  to  prohibit  and  destroy  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  other  third.  The  universal  sense  of  all 
civilized  nations  would  cry  out  agwnst  the  enormity.  Yet 
this  is  precisely,  and  to  the  very  letter,  the  outrage  which 
the  tariff  States  are  now  perpetrating  against  the  southern 
Slates,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Government  form- 
ed for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  it.  The  Federal 
Legislature,  under  these  circumstances,  entirely  loses  its 
conservative  character,  ceases  to  be  the  common  council 
of  the  confederacy,*  and  becomes  a  mere-  substitute  for 
armies  and  navies,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  plunder  and 
desobtdon  by  which  the  tariflT  States  propose  to  counteract 
the  bountiful  dispensations  of  Providence  in  favor  of  the 
southern  States.  The  hall  of  Congress  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  afield  of  battle,  in  which  the  conflicting  pow- 
ers are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  a  species  of  warfarci 
in  which  neither  valor,  nor  skill,  nor  reason,  nor  justice, 
are  of  any  avail  to  the  combatants,  but  of  which  the  issue 
is  ultimately  decided  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  numbers. 
This  palpable  prostitution  and  perversion  of  the  federal 
power  of  the  Union  not  only  fails  to  secure  every  niem- 
ber  of  that  Union  from  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
other  members,  but  places  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
States  an  instrument  more  powerful  and  more  dangerous 
than  cannon,  Ibr  the  destruction  of  the  interests  of  the 
minority. 

Without  fteets  or  armies,  and,  what  is  ef  infinite  import- 
ance to  tender  consciences — ^without  hazarding  the  loss  of 
a  single  drop  of  human  blood,  a  prosperous  commerce  is 
iwept  from  the  fiure  of  the  ocean  by  the  mere  mathema^ 
tical  power  of  numbers.  All  that  is  required,  is  that  the 
Clerk  at  your  table  should  count  over  the  votes,  and  the 


Speaker  pronounce  <<  the  yeas  have  it,"  and  the  work  of 
desolation  is  done.  This,  too,  is  all  accomplished  peace- 
ably. Yes,  sir,  war  is  prevented  between  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  but  that  is  substituted  which  is  infinitely 
worse  for  the  minority.  If  the  majority,  in  waging  a  war 
of  piracy  and  plunder,  were  exposed  to  the  penis  of  their 
vocation,  there  would  be  some  security  in  that,  even  to  the 
minority.  "  The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong."  Valor 
and  skill  might  supply  the  place  of  numbers  in  tlie  open 
field,  and  a  just  cause  would  g^ve  a  threefold  energy  to 
every  freeman,,  in  resisting  the  lawless  invader  of  his 
rights.  But  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  count- 
ing, what  valor,  what  skill,  what  power  of  arg^iment  or 
eloquence  can  make  a  minority  of  votes  in  a  just  cause  of 
equal  power  with u majority  in  an  unjust  one? 

I  beg  Ipave  now  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  some  historical  analogies  which  are  calculated 
to  exhibit,  in  a  strong,  practical  point  of  view,  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  this  proscriptive  system  of  legislation 
which  the  majority  of  Congress  have  caiTied  on  for  thQ 
last  ten  years  agsdnst  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  southern' 
States.  -What,  then, .  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  sys- 
tem? It  is  precisely  this,  sir:  that  the  southern  States 
shall  be  prohibited  from  canying  (m  commerce  in  certain 
articles  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  sliall  be  restricted 
to  an  intercourse  with  the  tariff  States  of  this  Union.  This 
reduces  the  southern  States  to  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage 
to  the  tariff  States,  decidedly  worse  than  that  of  our  an- 
cestors to  Great  Britain.  What  was  the  amount  of  the 
colonial  vassalage  of  our  anccstoi-s?  It  was  nothing  tifore 
tlun  that  they  should  be  <*  prohibited  from  carryingson 
commerce,  in  certain  articles,  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  restricted  to  an  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain." 

The  southern  States,  then,  are  reduced  to  the  very  same 
rektion  to  tlie  tariff  States,  in  point  of  principle,  as  that 
in  which  all  the  colonies  formerly  stood  to  Great  Britain. 
They  have  changed  their  masters,  lo  be  sure;  and  I  will 
now  proceed  to  inquire  what  they  have  gained  by  the 
change. 

I  confidently  assert  tliat  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
tariff  States  upon  the  commerce  of  the  planting  States, 
are  one  hundred  times  more  injurious  and  oppressive  than 
all  the  colonial  restrictions  and  taxes  which  Great  Britain 
ever  imposed,  or  attempted  to  impose,  upon  the  commerce 
of  our  forefathers.  Yes,  sir,  a  revolution  which  severed 
a  mighty  empire  into  fragments,  and  which  history  has  al- 
ready recorded  as  the  first  m  the  annals  of  human  liberty, 
originated  in  restrictions  and  impositions,  notawliitmore 
tyrannical  in  principle,  and,  as  I  will  proceed  to  demon- 
strate, not  a  hundredth  part  so  oppressive  in  point  of  fact, 
as  the  restrictions  and  impositions  now  unconstitutionally 
imposed  upon  the  southern  States. 

The  prohibition  which  excluded  our  ancestors  from  the 
commerce  of  all  other  countries  but  Great  Britain,  was 
almost  purely  nonunal.  Without  that  pr6hibition,  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  would  have  heen  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  mother  country.  She  furnished  them  widi  tne 
best  market  in  the  world  for  all  the  productions  of  their 
industry.  She  suppHed  the  articles  they  wanted  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  nation,  and 
gave  them  a  better  price  for  their  productions.  But  the 
very  opposite  of  this  is  true  as  to  the  restrictions  of  which 
we  now  complain.  Instead  of  coinciding  with  the  natural 
course  of  traide,  they  come  £rectiy  in  contact  with  it.  The 
southern  States  are  excluded  from  their  natural  markets-^ 
the  very  best  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
Uiem  to  a  market  which  is,  in  ail  respects,  the  very  wbrst. 
Europe  now  consumes  five-sixths  of  our  agricultural  sta- 
ples, and  the  consumption  would  be  indefinitely  extended, 
if  the  trade  was  unrestricted;  the  tariff  States  could  not 
consume,  under  any  circumstances,  more  than  one-fifth  of 
these  staples.     Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  could 
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furnish  us  with  such  manufactures  as  we  want,  at  a  price  one- 
third  leas  than  that  for  which  tliey  ever  can  be  furnished  by 
the  numufiicturing  States  of  this  Union;  and,  under  these 
circuroetances»  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  from  these 
States*  and  denied  pur  natural  right  of  purchksing  from 
foreign  jiations.  In  one  word,  we  are  excluded  from  tlie 
ytjj  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  confined  to  that  in 
which  we  can  spet  least  for  what  we  have  to  sell,  and  are 
compelled  to  give  most  for  what  we  desire  to  purchaie. 

like  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  soutliem  States  for  the  exelusive  benefit  of  the 
tariff  States,  amount  to  a  larger  sum  of  taxation  and  op- 
pression in  a  single  year,  than  all  the  restrictions  and  taxes 
imposed  upon, all  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament, 
from  the  date  of  the  stamp  aet  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
re%'olutionary  war. ' 

The  southern  Stiltes  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  re- 
colonized,  as  much  so  as  if  tlie  British  Parliament  had  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  regulating  their  commerce. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  impair  the  force 
of  this  analogy,  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  southern 
States  are  fairly  represented  in  Congress.  But  when  the 
power  of  this  Common  Council  is  directed  against  the  in 
terest  of  the  minori^,  so  isolated  and  distinguished  by 
ge9graphieal  and  civU  peculiarities  and  commercial  inte- 
rests, as  that  laws,  apparently  and  nominally  general,  may 
be,  in  effect,  local  and  exclusive  in  their  impositions,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  representation  of  the  minority,  on  all  (ques- 
tions affecting  itadistinct  and  local  interests,  is  substantially 
no  representation  at  all.  When  the  proposition  before 
Congress  ia  the  imposition  of  a  common  and  equal  burden 
upon  the  whole  co\in(Ty»  or  the  appi*opriation  of  the  con^ 
mon  funds  to  defend  the  rights  of^  a  single  State,  or  even 
of  a  single  individual,  I  should  consider  tlie  soutliem  States 
really  represented,  however  much  they  might  differ  with 
the  majority.  But  when  the  propoution  is  to  impose  an  ex- 
clusive burden  on  those  States,  or  appropriate  their  pe- 
culiar  funds  for  the  benefit  even  of  all  the  other  States, 
1  should  reg^ard  them  as  having  no  representation  at  all, 
thougli  they  were  entided  to  ninety-nine  votes  in  a  cotmcil 
of  two  hundred.  On  such  a  question,  any  thing  less  than 
a  majority,  or,  at  least,  an  equality,  of  votes,  is  precisely 
equal  to  no  vote  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  deliberation, 
concerning  common  interests,  but  a  question  of  naked, 
numerical  power,  concerning  interests  that  are  entirely 
adverse.  * 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfair  and  ridiculous, 
than  to  maintain  that  the  unjust  and  unconstitutional  im- 
positions of  the  tariff  s}'8teni  are,  in  any  respect,  less  ty- 
rannical in  tiieir  operation  upon  the  soutnern  States, 
merely  because  those  States  are  represented  in  Congress. 
What  would  have  been  the  nature  of  a  colonial  represent- 
ation in  the  British  Parliament  in  1776?  The  wisest  of 
our  patriotic  ancestors  rejected  the  idea  as  a  miserable 
mockery.  What  is  the  vahie  fj€  an  Irish  representation 
in  the  British  Parliament,  on  all  questions  affecting  the  lo- 
cal interests  of  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  interests  or  pre- 
judices of  England  stand  opposed  to  them?  Let  the  op- 
pression and  ruin  of  Ireland  answer  the  question.  Wliat 
would  be  the -value  of  West  India  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  question  of  negro  emancipation?  And  what 
is  the  value  of  a  southern  representation  in  Congress, 
when  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  ten  mil- 
lions of  southern  commerce  shall  be  subjected  to  the  le- 
gislative rapacity  of  the  majority'  They  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  nominal  parties  to  the  immolation  of 
their  constituents,  and  thus  furnish  to  their  oppressors  a 
pretext  and  disguise  for  the  outrage. 

The  course  of  tliese  remarks  forcibly  suggests  another 
historical  analogy,  calculated,  if  that  be'possible,  to  exhibit, 
in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  the  state  of  political  de- 
gradaUon  to  which,  the  southern  States  are  reduced  by  the 


will  be  memorable  in  the  lustory  of  the  country,  as  the 
second  war  of  independence.  The  evident  tendency  of 
the  British  pretensions  to  rccolonize  the  United  States, 
caused  every  enlightened  patriot  to  see  and  to  feci  that 
such  was  the  true  character  of  the  contest.  No«',  what 
were  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  the  very  stror.gest 
point  of  view,  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  assump- 
tion of  a  riglit,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  prohibit, 
but  to  shackle  and  encumber,  during  war,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  the  adverse  belligerents. 
Suppose  slie  had  set  up  the  broad  pretension — similar  to 
that  now  enforced  by  the  tariff  States — ^tliat  we  should 
trade  exclusively  with  her,  and  should  not  trade  with 
France,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  There  is  not  a  pa- 
triot in  the  Union  who  would  not  have  seen  his  country 
one  vast  catacomb  of  slaughtered  freemen,  before  he 
would  have  tarnished  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  by  sub- 
mitting to  terms  so  ignomuiious  and  degrading.  Every 
plain  would  have  been  a  Marathon,  and  every  stiaita 
Thermopylae;  and  Great  Britain  would  never  have  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  her  arrogant  pretensions,  until  none  but 
slaves  survived  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  it.  And  yet 
the  southern  States,  who  so  gloriously  sustained  a  war 
waged  against  this  pretension,  are  nuw  actually  reduced 
to  a  state  of  degradation  and  dependence,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion worse  than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  its 
establishment.  If  we  had  been  actually  conquered  by  the 
British  arms — if  we  had  been  compelled  to  prostrate  the 
insigfiiia  of  our  sovereignty  at  tlie  feet  of  Uie  conqueror, 
and  the  terms  of  our  submission  had  been  dictated  at 
the  head  of  victorious  legions,  nothing  worse  could  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  whole  confederacy,  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  than  tl>e  oppression  and  vassalage  to  which 
the  southern  States  are  now  subjected  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress. 

If  all  tlie  commercial  nations  in  tlie  world  were  to  unite 
in  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  and  restrict  our  commerce,  by 
hostile  regulations,  so  far  as  tiieir  own  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  it;  if  all  the  restraints  interposed  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  protect  that  commerce  were  annulled, 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  had  the  unlimited  power  to 
make  what  i*egulations  they  pleased  in  regard  to  it,  no- 
thing worse  could  possibly  be  done,  tlian  what  our  own  le- 
gislation has  done  already.  It  is  true,  sir,  if  there  be 
any  consolation  in  that,  that  the  injury  is  not  inflicted  by 
a  foreign  power,  but  by  those  who  call  themselves'  our 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  But  1  am  far  from  perceiv- 
ing any  thing  in  this  circumstance  to  mitigate  the  injury. 
I  solemnly  neclare,  I  would  rather  it  were  inflicted  by  a 
foreign  power.  A  dagger  plunged  by  the  hand  of  a  bro- 
ther carries  a  severer  pang  to  the  heart  of  the  injured 
party,  from  the  veiy  consideration  tliat  the  blow  was  i»w 
flicted  by  one  who  was  under  tlie  most  saored  obHgatioiis 
to  arrest  it,  if  xumed  by  another., 

I  must  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a 
few  moments  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  actual  condition 
of  suffering  to  which  the  southern  States  have  been  re- 
duced by  this  system.  I  will  draw  no  picture  of  the  ima- 
gination, but  j)resent  a  fe\V  decisive  facts  that  will  speak 
a  language  too  unequivocal  to  admit  of  hut  one  interpre- 
tation. For  tlie  last  twelve  yeare,  the  condition  of  the 
country  has  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  in  a  steady 
pi*ogTession.  During  this  time,  the  price  of  cotton  has 
fallen  from  tliirty  to  ten  6ents  a  pound,  and  every  thing 
else  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Tliis  state  of  things  is 
peculiarly  distressing.  Almost  any  condition  is  tolerable 
which  is  permanent.  We  become  reconciled  to  it  by 
habit,  and  make  all  our  calculations  and  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements to  accord  with  it.  But  when  tariff*  is  passed 
after  tariff,  extending  further  and  further  the  oppressive 
influence  of  the  system,  constant  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment is  the  almost  unavoidable  result.     No  prudence  can 


prohibitory  system.     The  recent  war  with  Great   Britain  (avoid  it.     An  unexpected  decline  in  the  price  of  produce 
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biffles  the  calculations  even  of  the  most  cautious;  and, 
in  this  downward  tendency  of  tiling^,  the  planter  almost 
invariably  finds,  each  successnre  year,  his  means  of  meet- 
ing bis  pecuniary  engag^ements  less  than  he  reasonably 
calcuhited  when  be  made  them. 

The  profits  of  the  cotton  planter,  with  all  the  natural 
advintsges  with  which  Providence  has  favored  him,  are 
now  actually  leas  than  those  of  any  other  description  of 
capitalists  in  the  Union.  I  speak  'of  what  I  personally 
know,  when  I  assert  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  in  the  field 
does  not  yield  the  owner  more  than  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  day,  on  an  average.  Now,  sir,  I  leave  it  to 
any  gentleman  from  the  middle  or  eastern  States,  to 
ttv  whether  the  price  of  common  field  labor  is  not  three 
or  four  times  as  high.  Taking  the  average  of  the  various 
kinds  of  labor  in  those  States,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  it 
may  be  set  down  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  1  am  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  idea  that  slave  labor  is  not  as  efllicient 
14  free  labor;  but,  as  regards  agricultural  pursuits,  it  in 
entirely  erroneous.  No  white  man  from  New  England, 
or  any  where  else,  can  do  more  field  labor  than  a  South 
Carolina  slave.  Taking  the  average  of  the  year,  the 
touthcm  planter  has  greatly  more  labor  performed  by 
each  hand,  than  tlie  iK>rthem  farmer.  With  us,  there  is 
no  season  of  rest  from  one  end  of  the  day,  or  from  one 
end  of  the  year,  to  tlie  other.  The  winter  season,  which 
is  a  period  of  festivity  and  rest  with  the  northern  farm- 
ers, is,  with  our  planters,  a  period  of  active  and  labori- 
ous preparation  for  the  ensuing  spring.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  cultivates  the  most  valuable  staple  in  the  world, 
and  works  tlius  incessantly  tlirough  the  whole  year,  the 
labor  of  the  southern  planter  is  not  one-fourth  part  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  average  of  northern  labor,  does  it  not  fui*- 
nish  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  ruinous  and  ex- 
hausting eiFects  of  your  oppressive  system  of  taxation? 
If  the  soil  and  climate  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
were  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  as  those  of 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  I  am  well  satisfied,  a  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York  farmer  could  not  afford  to  cultivate 
cotton  for  less  than  twenty  cents  a  ])Oimd,  with  all  the  in- 
dustry and  economy  he  could  use.  I.et  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  cotton  planting  make  an 
estimate  of  the  price  for  which  he  could  afford  to  raise 
cotton,  unng*  hired  labor  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  he  will 
find  the  statement  I  have  m;ide  am])1y  confirmed  by  the 
result, 

I  know  there  was  a-  time,  sir,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  southern  planters  were  realizing  so  rich  a  har- 
vest of  prosperity,  and  such  enormous  profits,  that  it  was 
thought  nothing  more  than  justice  to  cut  down  their  in- 
comes, by  this  new  species  of  agrarian  legislation,  to  a 
level  with  those  derived  from  other  modes  of  employing 
capital.  But,  even  if  you  had  any  semblance  of  right  to 
exercise  this  arbitrary  power  of  curtailing  incomes  and 
equalizing  profits,  you  have  carrted  it  entirely  beyond  the 
point  at  which  your  own  principles  would  require  you  to 
atop.  If  you  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  labor  of  theplant- 
er  to  a  level  with  your  own,  have  you  any  right  to  csltt^ 
the  reduction  so  far,  that  you  shall  receive  three  or  four 
times  as  great  a  reward  for  your  labor  as  the  planter  does 
for  his'  No  agricultural  community,  that  carried  on  the 
labors  of  the  field  by  free  labor,  could  have  endured,  or 
would  have  submitted  to  this  system  of  oppressive  exac- 
tion, until  the  price  of  hbor  had  reached  so  low  a  point 
of  depression  as  it  has  in  the  southern  Stages.  Tlicrc 
is  no  example  existing,  of  so  great  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
any  agricultural  pro<luction,  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  southern  staples.  From  century  to  ccntuiy, 
the  price  of  com,  for  example,  maintains  almost  a  uniform 

Srice,  because  the  cost  of  its  production — the  actual  la- 
or  required  to  produce  it,  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  roanu- 
&ctures,  be  materially  diminished  by  machinery.     Thirty 


high  as  it  il  at  present,  although  the  same  quantity  of 
manual  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  it  now  as  at  the  for- 
mer period.  A  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labor  is  the  necessary  consequence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  price  of  grain  is  very  nearly  as  high  in  th^  grain 
growing  States,  taking  an  average  of  several  years,  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  No  reduction,  therefor©,'  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  the  labor  em])loyed  in  producing  it. 
In  fact,  the  average  price  of  labor  in  the  northern  States, 
including  all  pursuits,  has  evidently  advanced  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  un- 
der a  system  of  taxation  and  oppression  which  annually 
draws  from  the  southern  planters  one-third  of  their  in- 
comes, to  be  distribulfd,  in  bounties  and  disbursements, 
among  the  people  of  the  other  stites  of  the  Union.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  tiiat  system,  and  God  only  knows  at 
what  point  of  depression,  short  of  absolute  ruin,  it  will 
stop,  if  this  Government  shall  'persevere  in  the  course  it 
has  hitherto  pursued. 

A  great  and  solemn  crisis  is  cvide..th  approaching,  and  * 
1  admonish  gentlemen  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well 
as  of  justice,  to  pause  in  this  course  of  legislative  tyranny 
and  oppression,  before  they  have  driven  a  high-minded, 
lo\al,  and  patriotic  people  to  something  bordering  on  des- 
pair and  desperation.  Sir,.if  llie  ancestoi*s  of  those  who 
are  now  enduring,  too  patiently  enduring,  the  oppressive 
burdens  unjustly  imposed  upon  them,  could  return  from 
their  graves,  and  witness  the  changt!  which  the  Federal 
Government,  in  one  quarter  of  a  century,  has  produced  in 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  they  would  hardly  recog^ 
nise  it  as  the  scene  of  their  former  activity  and  useful- 
ness. Where  all  was  cheerful,  and  prosperous,  and  flou- 
risliing,  and  happy,  they  would  behold  nothine'  but  decay, 
and  gloom,  and  desolation,  witljout  a  spot  of  verdure  to 
break  the  dismal  continuity,  or  even 


"A  rou'itf  ihf  wildt-nifnn  Ifft.  on  the  iralk, 
TuU-ll  \therL'  the  u;artK>n  had  been.'* 

Looking  upon  this  sad  reverse  in  the  condition  of  their 
desccndents,  they  would  naturally  inquire  what  moral  or 
political  ])estilcnce  had  passed  over  the  land,  to  blast  and 
wither  the  fair  inheritance  they  had  left  them  ^  And,  sir, 
when  thcv  should  be  .told  that  a  despotic  power  of  taxa- 
tion, infinitely  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  tliat  from 
which  the  country  had  been  redeeine<l  by  their  toils  an<l 
sacrifices,  was  now  assumed  and  exercised  over  us  by 
our  own  brethren,  they  would  indignantly  exclaim,  like 
the  ghost  or  murdered  Hamlet,  when  urging  his  afflicted 
son  to  avenge  the  tarnished  honor  of  his  house — 
*^  If'yuu  have  iiatun'  in  yoii,  bear  it  not.** 

Sir,  1  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  s.'iy  a  wojxl  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  the  deep  excitement  which  now  exists 
in  South  Carolina,  and  to  vindicate  the  motives  and  the 
character  of  the  people  of  that  State  from  imputations 
which  have  been  unjustly  cast  upon  them.  There  is  no 
State  in  this  Union  distinguished  by  a  more  lofty  and  dis- 
interested patriotism,  tlian  that  which  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  I  can  proudly  and  confidently  appeal 
to  history  for  proof  of  this  asset  tion.  No  State  has  made 
greater  sacrifices  to  vindicate  the  common  rights  of  the 
Union,  and  preserve  its  intcgiity.  No  State  is  more  wil- 
ling to  make  those  sacrifices  lunv,  whether  of  blood  or 
treasure.  But,  sir,  it  docs  n<jt  l)elong  to  this  lofty  spirit 
of  patriotism,  to  submit  to  unjust  and  unconstitutional  op- 
pression, nor  is  South  Carolina  to  be  taunted  with  the 
charge  of  treason  and  rebellion,  because  she  has  the  in- 
telligence to  undcretand  her  riglits,  and  the  spirit  to  main- 
tain them.  God  has  not  planted  in  W\<^.  breast  of  man  a 
higher  nnd  a  holier  principle  than  that  by  which  he  is 
prompted  to  resist  oppression.  Absolute  submission  and 
passive  obedience  to  every  extreme  of  tyranny,  aro  the 
charjU!teristlcs  of  slaves  only. 

The  oppression  of  the   people  of  South  Carolina  has 


years  ago,  the  price  of  cotton  was  nearly  three  times  as  been  carried  to  an  extremity,  which  the  most  slavish  popu. 
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lation  on  earth  would  not  endure  without  a  struggrle.  is 
it  to  be  expected,  then,"  that  freempn  will  patiently  bow 
down  and  kiss  the  rod  of  tlie  oppressor?  Freefnen,  did 
I  say!  Why,  sir,  an)>one  who  has  the  form  and  bears  the 
name  of  man — nay,  **a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  rea- 
son," a  dog,  a  sheep,  a  reptile — llie  vilest  reptile  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  without  the  gift  of  reason  to  com- 
prehend the  injustice  of  its  injuries,  would  bite,  or  bruise, 
or  sting  the  hand  by  which  they  were  inflicted. 

Is  it,  then,  for  a  sovereign  State  to  fold  her  arm,  and 
stand  still  in  submissive  apathy,  when  the  loud  clamors  of 
the  people  whom  Providence  has  committed  to  her  charge, 
are  ascending  to  heaven  for  justice?  Hug  not  this  delu- 
sion to  your  breast,  I  pray  you. 

It  i«)  not  for  me  to  say,  in  this  place,  what  course  South 
Carolina  may  deem  it  her  duty  to  pursue  in  this  great 
emergency.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  ground  which  she  occupies;  and  be  assured, 
sir,  that  whatever  attitude  she  may  assume,  in  her  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  she  will  firmly  and  fearlessly  maintain 
it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  The  responsi- 
bility will  not  rest  upon  her,  but  upon  her  oppressors. 

And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky,  about  which  much  has  been  recently  said  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it.  It  is  not  my  object  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  those  resolutions,  but  to  show  what  they  really  are, 
and  the  principles  they  distinctly  avow. 

I  have  before  me  a  preamble  to  certain  resolutions,  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that,  "at  a  former  epoch,  when  certain  acts 
were  passed  by  Congress,  called  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
which  were  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  General 
Assembly,  it  neither  interposed  nor  threatened  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  to  defeat  or  obsti'uct  tlieir  operation 
within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky."  Will  it  be  pretend- 
ed that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  did  not  avow  the 
right  to  adopt  suc^i  measures?  Listen,  sir,  to  the  language 
of  the  resolution  she  adopted  in  1799 — a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "That  the  several 
States  who  formed  that  instrument,  (the  federal  constitu- 
tion) being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unques- 
tionable right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a  nullifi- 
cation by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  done 
imder  color  of  Umt  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
I  will  make  no  comment  on  this  language.  It  is  too  plain 
to  be  perverted.  ]  will  barely  add,  that  the  celebrated 
resolutions  of  Virginia  maintain  the  same  doctrine,  in 
language  equally  explicit,  and  that  Pennsylvania  adopted 
similar  resolutions  at  a  subsequent  period. 

But,  sir,  in  a  case  of  extreme  injustice  and  oppression, 
1  will  not  stop  to  moot  points  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion. I  place  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  a  sovereign 
State  to  interpose  the  shield  of  its  sovereignty  between  its 
citizens  and  oppression,  upon  much  higher  grounds. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  system  of  Government 
protection,  and  Government  bounties,  which  I  intended  to 
have  presented  more  fully  than  I  feel  warranted  in  douig 
under  existing  circumstances.  I  allude  to  its  strong  ami 
inevitable  tendency  to  corrupt  one  portion  of  the  people, 
while  it  oppresses  and  enslaves  the  other.  No  state  of 
things  can  be  conceived  more  unfavorable  to  liberty,  than 
that  in  whicli  large  multitudes  of  people,  embracing  en- 
tire classes  of  the  community,  are  taught  to  look  habitual- 
ly  to  tlie  Government  for  pecuniary  aid  and  support.  It 
is  not  in  the  natiirc  of  things  that  such  a  po|)ulation  can 
have  the  feelings  of  independent  freemen^  They  look  up 
to  the  Government  with  an  idolatrous  feeling,  as  if  the  sun 
of  heaven  could  not  shine,  or  its  showers  fall  upon  tlie 
earth,  without  the  special  interposition  of  that  Govern- 
ment. 1  ha%'e  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  days  of 
lloman  liberty  were  numbered,  when  the  people  consent- 
ed to  receive  bread  from  the  public  granaries.    Tlie  result 


was,  that  the  demagogies  of  the  time  secured  the  favor  of 
the  people  more  enectually  by  a  liberal  dispensation  of 
the  grain  drawn  from  the  subject  provinces,  tlian  by  the 
highest  talents,  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  and  th«  mo&t 
signal  services.  Now,  sir,  what  is  tlie  diflerence  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  distribution^of  grain  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  disguised  bounties,  amounting  to  millions,  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually?  The  latter  I  consider  incom* 
pai-ably  the  worst,  because  of  tlie  very  disguise  which  is 
thrown  around  the  proceeding.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop 
with  the  degradation  and  con-uption  of  the  people.  The 
system  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  Government.  l*he  enor- 
mous sum  annually  taken  from  the  pockets  of  tlie  soutli- 
ern  people,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  fund  of  cor- 
ruption, by  which  tlie  Presidency  itself  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  bought  and  sold. 

Do  not  the  people  of  the  tariff  States  distinctly  hold  out 
the  idea  that  they  will  not  support  any  man  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  is  opposed  to  the  protecting  system?  Has  it 
not  been  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  as  the  paramount 
claim,  the  indispensable  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  ?  And  is  not  this  an  open  avowal  that  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States  is  to  be  conferred,  not  upon 
the  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  the  purest  patriotism,  oi* 
the  most  Important  public  services,  but  upon  the  man  who 
will  consent  and  stipulate  to  bestow  millions  of  money,  un- 
constitutionally and  unrighteously  exacted  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  as  a  largesse  to  the  northern  manufac- 
turers and  their  associates?  Sir,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  by 
calling  it  a  question  of  principle  and  general  policy,  it  is 
a  mere  traffic  between  avoj-ice  and  ambition,  in  which  it 
is  stipulated  that  money,  first  to  be  obtained  by  extortion 
and  pluixier,  shall  be  given  in  exchange  for  political 
power.  It  is  nothing  different,  in  principle,  from  the  sale  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  for  imperial 
donotivcs.  If  General  Washington  could  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  were  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, with  an  avowal  of  his  opposition  to  the  tariff,  any 
man  whp  would  pledge  himself  to  support  that  system, 
though  covered  with  **all  the  multiplying  villanies  of  na- 
ture," would  carry  the  election  against  him.  Under  these 
circum9tanccs,  1  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  answer  me  the 
question,  what  is  the  motive  which  induces  the  people  of 
the  tariff  States  to  support  for,  the  Presidency  a  man  who 
will  pledge  himself  to  support  the  tariflf  ?  The  answer, 
sir,  in  plain  English,  is  money,  money,  nothing  but  money. 
If  this  be  principle,  it  it*  pohtical  bargaining  reduced  to 
principle.  Such,  however,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of 
tlie  system.  The  moment  tb  at  Government  assumes  the  pre- 
rogative of  interfering  with  the  great  pecuniary  interests  of 
society,  witli  a  view  to  change  tl)e  distribution  of  property, 
its  action  becomes  essentially  corrupt  and  corrupting. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  various  topics  I  intended 
to  discuss,  and  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  all  I  have 
uttered,  there  has  not  been  mingled  one  feelin§[-  of  person- 
al unkindness  to  any  human  being,  either  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it.  1  have  used  strong  language,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
has  been  uttered  **  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  I  jiave 
felt  it  to  be  a  solenin  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  this  nation,  to  expose  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
operation  of  tl^e  tainff  system,  and  to  make  one  more  so- 
lenui  appeal  to  tlie  justice  of  their  oppressoi'S.  '-*»• 

Let  me,  then,  beseech  tlie  advocates  of  that  system,  in 
the  name  of  our  common  ancestors,  whose  blood  was  min- 
gled together  as  a  common  offering  at  .the  shrine  of.  our 
common  hberty — let  me  beseech  tliem,  by  all  Uie  endear- 
ing recollections  of  our  common  history,  and  by  every 
consideration  that  gives  value  to  the  liberty  and  union  of 
these  States,  to  retrace  their  steps  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  relieve  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  people  from  an  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  burden,  which  they  cannot 
longer  bear. 

[The  committee  then  rose.} 
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JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  reported  an  article,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of 
aJl  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  JtidKe  Peck,  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  MisMuri,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  im- 
peachment against  him*  It  was  laid  on  the  table  and  di- 
rected to  be  printed.        ^ 

[See  Senate  proceedings,  Tuesday,  May  4.] 


Friday,  April  30,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOST  LAW. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, reported  a  bill  respecting  the  navigation  laws  and 
duties  on  imports,  which  having  had  its  first  and  second 
reading  by  its  title,  Mr.  C.  moved  to  commit  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  and  print  it. 

Mr.  MALLARY  called  for  the  reading  of  the  bill;  and  it 
having  been  read,  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  on 
such  a  measure  at  this  session,  if  it  ought  to  be  acted  on 
at  all;  therefore,  he  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  At 
the  request,  however,  of  Mr.  Cambr£L£Ng,  he  withdrew 
the  motion,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  explanation. 

Mr.  CAMDBELENGsaidtliattlie  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  under  whose  directions  he  had  re- 
ported this  bill,  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  sentiments 
of  tlie  majority  of  the  House  were  in  opposition  to  it  al 
this  time.  The  committee  had  directed  him  to  say  tliat  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  ask  for  its  consideration  during 
the  present  session — perhaps  not  at  the  next.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  novel  and  important,  and  require  ma* 
turc  deliberation.  All  that  the  committee  now  desire  is, 
that  the  measure  should  go  forth  to  the  nation — that  it  ma> 
be  generally  understood,  and  that  the  great  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country  should  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  exchange  the  produce  of  their  farms  for 
the  merchandise  of  other  countries,  on  terms  of  ^ust  reci- 
procity. There  is  no  novelty  in  the  principle  o\  the  bill 
— it  merely  proposes  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  reciprocity, 
wliich  this  Government  has  acted  upon  ever  unce  the  war. 
We  have  been  for  sixteen  years  proposing  to  all  nations  to 
abolish  all  restrictions  on  navigation — we  have  been  pro- 
cUimlng,  by  our  acta,  our  willingness  to  meet  tliem  on 
fair  and  honorable  gi'ound — and  that  we  were  ready,  when- 
ever they  were,  mutually  to  exchange  our  productions  on 
reciprocal  terms.  This,  I  know,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  some 
gentlemen  of  this  House,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  two-thirds 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  willing  to  exchange 
the  vast  amount  of  their  own  products  for  U^ose  of  allotlier 
nations  who  are  willing  to  receive  tliem  on  terms  of  fair 
reciprocity. 

Sir,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  tlie  contest  now  gomg 
on  in  England — a  contest  between  the  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy of  that  country,  similar  to  that  which  we  now  see 
.11  this  country.  [Here  Mr.  Doddridge  rose.]  iSn-,  I  be- 
liove  I  am  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  understand  whether  1 
am  out  of  order  or  not.  The  whole  question  is  open.  I 
WAS  noticing  the  contest  now  going  on  in  England,  where 
the  democracy  who  were  crying  for  cheap  bread,  were 
oppressed  as  tlie  democracy  of  this  country  is  by  tlie  aris- 
tocracy. Sir,  what  have  I  seen  in  this  House?  How  were 
thctariffs  of  1824  and  1828  passed?  Have  we  not  all  seen 
duties  voted  by  majorities  of  four  and  five  votes?  Were 
they  not  carried  by  the  votes  of  those  who  were  interested, 
directly  or  imlirectly,  in  the  stock  of  cotton  and  woollen 
companies — of  members  whose  patriotism  Res  in  the  pock- 
et?— who  imagined  that  their  bankruptcy  or  prosperity 
depended  on  the  vote  they  might  give?  Nay,  sir,  have  1 
not  seen  the  very  cliair  you  now  occupy  filled  by  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  and  did  I  not  see  him,  in  1824,  give, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  casting  vote  on  questions 


which  he  had  deeply  at.  heart?  And  did  not  the  ultitnate 
fate  of  the  tariff  of  1824  depend  on  the  casting  votes  of 
the  Speaker  given  on  some  of  the  items  of  the  bill?  Yes,  / 
sir,  I  say  there  is  in  this  country  an  aristoc)*acy  of  manu- 
facturing capitalists,  who  would,  if  they  could,  grind  the 
democracy  of  this  nation  to  ashes,  as  the  nobility  of  Great 
Britain  would  the  poor  laborer  who  cries  for  bread.  Sir, 
the  committee  entertain  no  delusive  hope  that  this  bill  will 
affect  the  policy  of  Great  Britain — at  least,  for  some  years 
to  come.  No!  her  policy  in  relation  to  grain  is  fixed  and 
settled.  It  is  regulated  and  controlled,  as  ours  has  hitherto 
been  here,  by.tliose  who  are  deeply  interested  in  perpetu- 
ating monopoly.  The  g^-eat  laod  proprietors  of  the  House 
of  Ltords — the  hereditary  nobility — control  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  by  their  votes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  majority  of  tliat  description  will  consent,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  receive  our  grain  in  exchange  for  British  pro- 
ductions. Neither  is  it  probable  that  France  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  reciprocate  commerce  with  the  United 
States  on  the  equal  terms  proposed  by  the  bill.  But  there 
are  other  nations  with  whom  a  beg^nniric^  may  be  made. 
Portugal  is  one.  We  had  once  a  valuable  trade  with  that 
country — it  has  been  entirely  sacrificed  by  the  ui^wise  re- 
strictions of  both  countries.  There  are  in  our  commerce 
with  that  nation  no  conflicting  i^itercsts — 1  have  no  doubt 
that  a  treaty  stipuhiting  commercial  reciprocity  might  be 
formed  with  that  nation  to-morrow,  by  which  we  should 
y^ry  soon  enjoy  a  large  and  valuable  trade  with  that  coun- 
try in  the  mutual  exchange  of  our  production^  There 
are  countries  also  in  the  North  of  Europe,  with  whom  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  might  be  made.  •  But,  sir,  I  have 
gone  further  into  this  question  than  I  had'  intended  to  do 
now. 

The  committee  merely  propose  the  measure  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation — the  laboring, 
the  mechanic,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country; 
they  have  no  expectation  of  changing  the  opinions  of  our 
masters,  whose  pecuniary  interests  are  involved.  We 
ask  notlii ng,  sir,  from  the  majority  of  tlib  House,  but  what 
we  have  a  ri^ht  to  ask.  The  nunority  has  its  rignts  as  well 
as  the  majority.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  parliament- 
ary courtesy  from  the  majority — an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  to  have  their  measures  fully  and  nirly  debated — ^an 
open  and  honorable  contest.  This  new  course  of  arrest- 
ing measures  at  their  second  reading,  of  stoppin^^  inquiry 
and  stifling  debate,  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  alaim- 
ing.  That,  sir,  is  the  object  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont. The  House  has  already  treated  one  important 
measure — tlie  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  McDuffib]  in  that  way.  [Here  the  Chair 
called  the  gentleman  to  order  for  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  House.]  Mr.  C.  replied,  that  it  was  not  his 
design  to  reflect  upon  the  House  for  the  course  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  show  the  alarming  consequences  that 
might  result  from  such  a  coiu-se,  when  a  minority,  a  pow- 
erful minority,  too,  were  denied  an  opportunity,  even  to 
an  important  measure  discussed,  when  the  rights  of  the 
minority  were  openly  trampled  upon.  Whenever  such 
should  become  the  practice  of  a  majority  of  the  House, 
he  shoidd  consider  it  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  approaching  dissolution.  We  do  not,  I  repeat  it,  de- 
sire to  go  into  this  debate  during  this  session.  Let  the 
measure  ^o  forth  to  the  nation — ^let  us  debate  it  at  tlie 
next  session,  and  tlien  let  gentlemen  .do  as  they  please 
with  it. 

M»'.  MALLARY  observed,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cambrisle^vo]  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
at  tlie  course  he  was  taking.  But,  sir,  what  is  the  real 
character  of  the  bill  he  has  proposed?  It  is  a  measure  that 
is  intended  to  give  the  power  to  the  President  to  control 
the  great  interests  of  this  country.  Let  this  remain  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Let  Congress  keep 
this  power  to  itself.     Hold  it  fast.   No  such  power  should 
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be  put  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  living.  The  gentle- 
man  tells  us  that  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy,  who  oppress  and  grind  to  dust 
the  democracy  of  the  nation.  This  shows  clearly  and 
plainly  that  he  knows  nothmg  about  either  the  aristocracy 
or  democracy  of  the  country.  I  say  that  the  great  agri- 
cultural ■  interest  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  a 
solid  proportion  south  of  it,  are  in  favor  of  the  protecting 
policy — ^the  tariff.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  find  friends 
and  advocates  to  that  policy,  let  him  go  into  every  hamlet 
and  house  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Eng^ 
land,'  and  he  will  find  a  vast  majority  in  its  favor.  Talk 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country!  It  is  the  real  democracy 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
the  protecting  system.  Not  British  agents — Liverpool 
'  mercl^ants.  Talk  of  aristocracy  1  The  farmers,  the  agri- 
^^ulturists,  are  the  men  who  support  the  tariff.  They  are 
the  men.  Why.'  They  well  know  that  the  manufacturer 
gives  a  market  for  their  productions,  which  no  foreig^i  na- 
tion allows.  Tliey  consider  the  manufacturers  as  their 
agents,  at  home,  in  their  own  country.  The  farming  in- 
terest knows  this.  If  our  farmers  did  not  know  that  their 
interests,  their  salvation,  did  not  almost  depend  on  the  ma- 
nufacturing system,  they  would  be  willing  to  g^ve  it  up. 
Sir,  the  g^entfeman  openly  avows  that  his  object  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  forward  is  not  for  ^discussion  or  action  this 
session,  and  perhaps  not  the  next.  What,  then,  in  the- 
name  of  heaven,  is  his  intended  object?  Sir,  I  think  I 
know.  Indeed,  for  some  time,  f  have  been  aware  that  it 
has  been  hi  contemplation.  The  object  manifestly  is, 
to  have  the  measure  hang  over  our  protecting  policy  in 
terrorem,  like  a  portentous  cloud.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
scattering  doubts,  and  feai's,  and  apprehensions  among 
bur  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  invite  foreign  nations 
to  press  down  upon  us  with  all  their  power,  and  over- 
whelm o\ir  system  of  national  independence.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  to  want  that  foreign  nations  should  beheve 
that  this  Government  is  tremblirtg  and  shivering  in  its 
coiu'se — ^wishes  to  see  them  interfering  in  tlie  domestic 
regulations  of  this  country.  Sir,  I  cannot,  will  not,  con- 
sent to  see  such  a  measure,  brought  forward  under  such 
auspices,  held  up  to  terrify  and  alarm  our  own  country, 
and  g^ve  hopes  and  expectations  to  another.  The  gen- 
tleman says  he  does  not  expect  tiiat  the  bill  will  make  the 
smallest  Impression  on  England.  Good  ns^tion!  What? 
Make  no  impression  on  England?  I  supposed  the  gentle- 
man considered  England  a  perfect  model  for  our  imita- 
tion? that  free  trade  was  her  motto,  and  that  slie  really 
meant  what  she  had  published  to  the  world!  that  she  was 
ready  to  throw  her  doors  wide  open  to  the  commerce  o^ 
all  nations.  Wliat!  England  opposed  to  free  trade? 
Monstrous!  And  even  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ad- 
mits it!  Surprising!  He  tells  us  that  the  measure  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  laboring  classes  of  England — ^thc  de- 
mocrats of  England.  This  is  a  new  idea.  The  dcmoa-ats 
of  England!  He  says  they  are  crying  for  bread,  and  slie 
wants  to  feed  them.  His  feelings  are  all  en^^ed  for  the 
democrats  of  England.  Sir,  I  am  for  sustaining  tlie  de- 
mocrats of  the  United  States.  So  people  will  differ.  On 
whom  do  these  democrats  of  England  depend?  Why,  I 
suppose  of  course,  on  the  democratic  manufacturers  of 
that  country.  All  democrats,  then!  Our  manufacturers, 
in  this  country,  are  represented  as  aristocrats^  nabobs, 
monopolists— in  England,  it  seems,  they  are  all  demo- 
crats. Sir,  these  English  democrats  have  but  little  affec- 
tion for  their  brother  democrats  this  side  of  the  water. 
They  are  hostile'  to  our  prosperity.  They  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  a  rising  manufactory  in  the  United  States.  They, 
like  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  would  like  to  sec  the 
domestic  industry  of  tliis  country  palsied,  prostrated. 
The  gentleman  says  the  bill  will  have  no  operation  on 
France.  Why,  sir,  we  all  well  know  that.  France  minds 
her  own  business.  She  has  adopted  the  protecting  policy;  | 


and  all  the  arts  and  efforts  of  England  cannot  divert  her 
from  her  own  independent  course.  France,  sir,  minds 
her  own  concerns.  She  is  not  eternally  dabbling  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  She  understands  her  own  true 
interests,  and  pursues  them  without  troubling  her  neigh- 
bors. But  up  the  Baltic  we  can  have  free  trade.  Penn- 
sylvania can  send  corn  to  Dantzic!  That  Is  flattering! 
What  a  noble  thought!  But  we  can  have  the  trade  of  Por- 
tugal. That  the  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  would  be 
every  thing  to  us.  It  would  be  a  g^nd  affair!  So,  for 
these  fancied  benefits  we  are  to  invest  the  President  with 
the  most  extraordinary  powers.  The  great  interests  of 
this  country  to  be  regulated  by  the  caprice  or  policy  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  President  compelled  to 
execute  it.  The  market  of  Portugal!  what  does  the  gen- 
tleman really  mean  ?  If  there  is  any  hidden  object,  let  th« 
gentleman  lift  up  the  veil — let  him  draw  back  the  cur- 
tain— tell  us,  at  once,  his  object.  I  would  not  trust  the 
power  he  proposes,  to  any  man.  If  the  measure  should 
pass,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  would  exercise  his  power  and  discretion  as  fairly 
and  soundly  as  any  'man  living.  The  interests  of  his 
counti'y  would  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other.  This  is  a  subject  that  belongs  to  Congress;  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Here  let  it  be  retained. 
Never  give  it  up.  1  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive,  when 
we  will  place  such  power  in  the  hands  of  any  Executive. 

But  [said  Mr.  M.]  the  gentleman  declares  that  the  bill 
proposes  reciprocity — only  reciprocity.  Let  England  put 
her  duties  at  thirty  per  "cent,  and  we  will  do  the  same. 
The  scheme  looks  well.  How  will  it  work?  The  disparity 
will  be  as  great  as  now  exists.  Thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
flour  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Now  see,  sir.  Thirty  per 
cent. — reciprocal  on  the  face.  What  will  be  the  expense 
of  sending  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
by  New  Orleans,  to  Liverpool?  Why,  sir,  it  would  cost 
more  to  send  a  barrel  of  flour,  worth  five  dollars  in  the 
New  York  market,  to  Liverpool,  than  it  would  cost  to 
bring  one  thousand — five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fo- 
reign manufactures  into  this  country.  Equalize  duties  in 
this  way,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country  is  ruined  at  a  single  blow.  How  much  docs 
it  cost  England  to  send  her  broadcloths  and  gimlets  to 
New  York?  How  much  to  send  our  heavy  productions  to 
England?  Every  man  of  common  sense  well  knows.  The 
difference  may  be  five  hundred  per  cent,  against  us.  Thir- 
ty per  cent,  on  lace — thirty  per  cent,  on  flour!  Kccipro- 
city  with  a  vengeance !  The  farming  interest  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  deluded  by  such  a  show  of  reciprocity. 
,  The  gentleman  tells  us  about  a  tremendous  explosion, 
if  the  friends  of  the  tariff  policy  persist.  Tliis  means,  in 
plain  English,  rebellion.  Are  we  to  be  driven  from  our 
path  of  duty — from  tlie  ti'ue  interests  of  the  countiy — by 
threats  of  a  tremendous  explosion?  Is  a  minority  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  tell  a  majority,  you  sliall  submit  to 
our  will,  or  the  most  dreadful  consequences  will  follow  ? 
For  one,  I  say,  plump  and  plain,  I  will  not  be  driven  from 
my  course  by  such  language.  What -will  be  the  condition 
of  this  country,  when  a  minority  overawes  a  majority  by 
threats  and  menaces?  We  have  recently  heard  of  the  ty-' 
ranny  of  a  majority — a  strange  kuid  of  tyi*anny,  to  be  s\ire. 
But  we  are  called  on  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mino- 
rity. When  a  minority  can,  on  any  (question,  by  threat 
and  menace,  overawe  the  majority,  this  country  must  be 
reduced  to  the  most  extraordinary  condition.  It  is  w  orse 
than  no  Government  at  all.  We  come  here  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  Unibn,  fo|-  the 
purpose  of  minghng  our  common  counsels,  and  deciding 
on  the  course  best  calculated  to  promote  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation — our  common  country.  The  sound  discre- 
tion of  every  member  ought  to  be  exercised.  Wc  must 
finally  decide.  As  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Union,  we  are  called  upon  to  act.     How  are  wc  to  decide 
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on  any  great  question,  whether  it  relates  to  the  established 
policy  of  the  country,  or  to  any  new  measure  presented  for 
deliberation  and  action?  Is  a  majority  to  shrink  back,  give 
way,  surrender,  when  a  minority  demands  a  right  to  rule? 
Submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  minority! — a  strange  d'espot 
under  a  Government,  when  its  fundamental  rule  is  that  a 
Tnajority  should  govern.  What  would  such  a  Government 
be  wt>rth?  A  minority  rule!  This  is  the  essence  of  aristo- 
cracy. In  plain  truth,  sir,  if  Representatives  cannot  come 
here,  and  exercise  their  own  independent  opinions,  without 
being  awed  and  menaced  into  submission  by  those  who 
may  liap|>en  to  differ,  the  Government  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving. Its  republican  character  is  gone — ^it  is  not  worth 
a  fig.  I  always  respect  tlie  minority.  I  am  in  it  of\en.  We 
are  all,  often,  in  a  minority.  When  we  arc,  shall  we  cry 
otit  tyranny,  oppression,  abuse  the  Government,  curte  it, 
and  let  it  go?  If  so,  we  can  tear  it  in  pieces  in  an  hour, 
any  day.  If  such  is  the  wish  of  any  portion  of  this  country, 
lliey  may  be  indulged  for  all  me.  What  is  a  Government, 
a  republican  Government  worth,  where  a  majority  is  ruled 
by  a  minority  ?  1  should  like  to  be  informed.  If  this  is  not 
aristocracy,  I  do  not  und^ratand  tlie  term.  The  most  per- 
fect tyTanny  is  when  the  fewest  rule — I  may  be  mistaken. 
I  thought  I  had  some  republican  principles — I  may  have 
been  mistaken.  Whatever  may  be  my  errors  of  opinion, 
I  feci  anxious  to  sustain  the  interests  of  my  own  country — 
I  grant  to  see  Liverpool  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
M.  concluded  by  again  moving  to  lay  the  bill  on.  the  table. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  said  the  gentleman  ought  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reply  to  his  misapprehensions. 

Mr.  M  AIXARY  said,  he  had  done  no  more  than  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  he  again  withdrew  his 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  hoped  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  when  he  hatl  finished  the  remarks  which  he 
desired  to  make  on  the  subject,  would  allow  the  friends 
of  the  protecting  system  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
.'flibjecty  and  defending  their  views. 

Mr.  WAYNE-  That  is  what  the  friends  of  the  bill  de- 
^re.  JLct  it  take  its  ordinary  course,  and  it  can  then  be 
fully  discussed.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  opposition  to 
it  in  this  stage  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted-    He  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr-  GORHAM,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  bill,  but  he  wished  it  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
uble,  as  that  would  preclude  discussion;  and  he  thought 
an  opportimity  should  be  afforded  for  exposing  the  impo- 
licy or  the  measure. 

Mr-  WAYNE  then  rose  to  pr9ceed  with  his  remarks  on 
the  bill;  but 

The  SPEAKER  interrupted  him,  by  stating  lliat  the 
Clerk  liad  informed  hhn  that  the  bill  had  received  its 
second  reading  by  its  title,  which  fact  the  Chair  had  over^ 
looked;  and  the  question  being  now  simply  on  the  commit- 
ment, it  precluded  a  discussion  of  tlie  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AVAYNE  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair;  and, 
after  some  under-conversation  between  other  members, 

Mr.  GORHAM,  for  the  pur])ose  of  opening  the  bill  to 
discussion,  moved  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  regretted  that  he  had  not,  on  this 
occasion,  the  powerfiil  aid  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  remembered,  nine  years  ago,  when  that 
gentleman  wa's  a  captain  among  the  advocates  of  free  trade. 
The  House  was  electrified  by  that  gentleman  for  near  three 
hours;  and  without  intending  any  disparagement  to  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  now  occupies  another  body,  he 
must  say,  that  he  heard  on  that  day  what  he  thought  then, 
and  still  thought,  the  most  able,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
argument  -he  ever  listened  to,  in  favor  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  fi*ee  trade.  He  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  vary  his  motion  so  as  to  postpone  the 
tinestinn  till  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  when  ho 
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was  not  without  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts  might  change  liis  opinions,  ag^ain  become  an  ad\  ocatc 
of  free  trade — at  all  events,  give  the  fi*iends  of  this  measure 
a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  its  merits. 

Mr.  WAYNE  again  rose,  but  said  he  had  no  desire  to 
go  into  the  merits'  of  the  bill  at  this  time,  if  it  should  take 
such  a  direction  as  woulji  bring  it  up  reg^ilarly  for  discus- 
sion hereafter. 

Mr.  GORHAM  said,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
must  think  him  very  sincere,  if,  after  the  extravagant  but 
altogether  uifmerited  compliments  of  the  gentleman,  he 
still  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  this  bill,  as  a  measure  of 
the  most  extraordinary  character  ever  proposed  in  thir  . 
House.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  G.]  this  bill  contains  provisions  which 
in  their  operMion  will  derange  our  whole  revenue  System, 
and  change  all  our  commercial  relations  at  home  and 
abroad,  introducing  at  the  same  time  an  endless  scries  of 
frauds  and  perjuries.  It  transfers,,  too,  to  tlie  President 
almost  the  whole  control  over  the  com»erce  and  revenue 
of  the  country.  If  practicable,  which  I  doubt,  it  will  in- 
troduce a  principle  into  commercial  policy,  mi&chievous^iu 
the  highest  degree.  This  discussion  [said  Mr-  G.]  had 
arisen  so  suddenly,  and  the  hour  was  so  nearly  expired 
when  the  debate  must  terminate  for  to-day,  that  he  should 
be  able  hardly  more  than  to  mention  a  few  of  the  roost 
striking  objections  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
bill.  But,  [said  Mr.  G.]  before  I  do  this,  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  say  a  word  or  two  touching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  upon  this  bill.  At  our  last  meet- 
ing upon  public  matters,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  we  were  to 
separate  to  take  our  seats  in  the  House,  the  honorable 
chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr.  CAMBaxLENo]  handed  me 
the  drauffht  of  this  bill,  (though  I  think  witha  different  title,) 
asking  if  I  agreed  that  such  a  bill  should  be  reported. 
Afler  looking  through  it,  I  replied,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
consolidated  repeal  of  the  tariff  laws,  that  it  was  introduc- 
ing principles  altogether  new  into  our  revenue  system,  and 
our  commercial  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  report  such  a  bill  to  the  House, 
which  had  rejected  much  less  objectionable  propositions. 
The  rest  of  the  committee  having  looked  into  the  bill,  the 
chairman  called  for  our  opinions,  and,  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
three,  the  committee  being  fidl,  it  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House.  I  had  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
a  measure  which  was  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
commerce  and  revenue,  should  be  tluis  liastily  adopted 
But,  sir,  1  will  hasten  to  state  a  few  of  the  many  objections 
to  this  extraordinary  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces 
at  once  all  duties  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  apd  to  the 
extent  of  that  reduction  is  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  laws,  not, 
indeed,  as  it  may  suit  the  interest  ami  convenience  of  our 
own  Government,  or  our  own  citizens,  but  when  the  will 
or  interest  of  any  foreign '  nation  may  require  it.  The 
mere  reduction  of  duties  I  do  not  regard  as  the  worst  as- 
pect* of  this  part  of  the  bill.  Sir,  it  is,  that  foreign  na- 
tions are  to  judge  for  us,  and  not  we  for  ourselves;  that  all 
si)ccific  duties  are,  with  regard  to  some  nations,  to  be  charg- 
ed in  ad  valorem  duties  and  reduced,  while,  with  regard  to 
others,  they  are  to  remain  specific,  and  at  their  old  rate; 
and  that  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  same  kind,  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  are  not  only  of  different  rates,  but  differ- 
ently estimated.  And  then,  too,  what  numberless  frauds 
will  be  practised  in  fixing  this  th'uty  per  cent,  ad  ralorem, 
by  appraisements  without  end,  not  only  in  our  own  porta, 
but  in  those  of  the  nations  which  may  come  into  this  strange 
and  novel  scheme  of  reciprocity? 

Time  does  not  permit  me  now  to  9»y  any  thing  upon 
the  extraordinarj'  principle  of  tiansferrin^  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  as  this  bill  would  substantially  do,  almost 
the  whole  control  over  our  foreign  and  domestic  commer- 
cial relations.  Nor  can  I  now  enumerate  half  the  niischiefs 
of  a  different  chai*acter,  which  would  result  from  the  gdop* 
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tion  of  this  ^most  p£rn'icious  project.     A  single  instance 
will  serve  to  illustrate  its  effects  in  a  hundred  otlief  cases; 
and  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  only  one  branch 
of  commerce — the  sugar  trade.     The  sugar  of  Louisiana 
is  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  upon 
the  import^  article,  which  is  more  than  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.     The  prosperity  of  that  State  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  sugai*  planting.     Now, 
we  bring  sugar  from  Cuba  and  other  of  the  West  India 
islands,  from  South  America,  particularly  from  Bi'azil,  and 
from  the  Ea$t  Indies,  places  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.     Should  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  some  one  of  these 
countries,  Brazil,  probably,  (and  I  believe  Brazil  alone,) 
would  accept  our  offer  of  reciprocating  duties;  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence?    The  sugar  of  Brazil,  which 
costs  but  four  or  five  cents  per  pound,  would  come  here 
charged  only  with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
equal  to  a  duty  varying  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half, 
less  than  half  the  present  duty.     There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  impcMrter  of  that  article 
would  drive  the  Louisiana  planter  from  his  own  market. 
The  ruinous  effects  to  that  State  are  obvious;  her  pros- 
perity is  destroyed  at  a  blow.     Nor  is  this  all:  Brazil  will 
.  probably  agi'ee  to  this  sclieme,  but  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
being  dependencies  of  Spain,  could  not.     The  places  in 
the  East  Indies  from  which  we  bring  sugar,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  political  condition,  could  not,  or  would  not, 
adopt  it.     And  thus  the  high  duty  of  three  cents  on  su- 
gar from  those  places  is  virtually  a  prohibition  of  trading 
with  them;  and  our  trade  at  present  with  Cuba,  as  every 
one  knows,  and  particularly  in  sugar,  is  one  of  the  most 
fiounshing  and  important  branches  of  our  commerce. 
Frauds,  too,  of  a  different  character  from  those  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  resorted  to.     England  and  France 
would  not,  indeed,  cannot,  reciprocate  this  rule.     But 
they  would  be  very  desirous  that  we  aliould  adopt  it  with 
other  nations;  because'they  could,  through  those  nations, 
derive  every  advantage  from  it,  without  yielding  us  any 
equivalent  in  return.     There  is  little  doubt  that  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  all  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and,  perhaps,  Holland — some,  if  not  all  of  these, 
would  agree  with  us.     The  course  of  things  would  then 
be,  that  British  and  French  g^ods  would  be  shipped  to 
those  places;  and  either  there,  or  at  home,  so  marked 
and  packed,  that  they  might  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  or  Danish  goods,  at  the  reduced 
duty.     And  thus  France  and  England,  holding  firmly  to 
their  restrictive  system  towards  us,  would  enjoy,  through 
other  nations,  all  the  advantages  of  a  total  relaxation  of  our 
system  towanls  them. 

But,  sir,  ^said  Mr.  G.]  I  must  close.  Many'othcr  evils 
might  be  pomted  out,  and  will  be  readily  perceived  by  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  commerce;  and,  indeed,  there 
must  be  many  more  than  perhaps  the  most  experienced 
merchant  can  foresee.  The  measure,  if  adopted,  is  a 
radical  change  in  our  revenue  system,  and  all  our  commer- 
cial relations,  and  cannot  but  be  followed  by  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  The  bill  is  strangely  entitled 
a  "bill  to  amend  the  navigation  laws  of  tlie  United  States,'* 
yet  makes  no  reference  to  any  one  of  those  laws,  and  con- 
tains not  one  word  about  either  ships,  vessels,  or  naviga- 
tion. It  should  be  entitled  "  a  bill  to  encourage  frauds 
and  perjuries,  disturb  the  revenuCf  and  embarrass  and  re- 
strict the  commerce  of  the  Uhited  States."  Mr.  G.  con- 
eluded  by  saying  that  he  had  been  surprised  into  this  de- 
bate, and  he  threw  out  these  few  remarks,  the  suggestions 
of  the  moment,  to  show  the  impolicy  and  ruinous  tendency 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said  he  had  two  things  to  complain  of,  one 
of  them  in  common  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu 
setts.  First,  he  had  been  surprised  into  the  debate,  and 
then  he  had  been  surprised  out  of  it.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  submit  a  few*  considerations  on  tha  bill. 


[Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  debate  was  ai-rested 
for  the  day.  J 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

Ordered^  That  the  article  of  impeachment  against  James 
H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Missouri,  be  committed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


LAND  CLAIMS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  House  proceeded  to  tl\e  consideration  of  the  bill 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  final  settlement  of  land  claims 
in  Florida;"  and  the  question  recurred  on  tlie  passage  of 
the  said  bill;  when 

A  motion  was  made  bj^  Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  that  the  said 
bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
with  instructions  to  amend  the  same,  so  as  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  all  such  claims  as  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  register  and  receiver,  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  governors  of  Florida,  aftet  the 
24th  of  January,  1818;  and,  aflera  long  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  WHITE  and  WILDE  zealously  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  supported  it,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority;  and  then  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed, and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

[The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WHITE:] 
Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  said,  he  was  too  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  time  of  the  House,  at  tliis  late  period  of  the 
session,  to  ask  its  attention  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  reply  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  objec- 
tions that  had,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress,  been 
offered  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  uikder  consi- 
deration. 1  did  hope  [said  Mr.  W.]  that,  after  the  discus- 
sion in  Committee  of  tJie  Whole,  and  the  decisive  indica- 
tion given  of  the  sense  of  the  House  at  that  time,  this 
bill  would  not  hive  been  embarrassed  by  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, which,  if  successful,  puts  an  end  to  all  prospect 
of  its  becoming  a  la\v  at  tliis  session  of  Congress. 

If  I  can  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  short  time,  I  trust  I  shall  satisfy  them  that  this  bill 
proposes  no  new  principle  in  legislation;  and  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
first  section,  in  its  present  shape,  is  entirely  fallacious.  The 
obiect  of  Congress  in  organizing  special  tribunals  for  the 
adjudication  of  these  claims,  is  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
trouble  or  necessity  of  going  into  an  examination  of  tlie 
voluminous  documents  and  evidence  exhibited  by  the 
claimants,  and  the  various  intricate  questions  of  Spanish 
usage  and  law  that  must  arise  in  the  decision  of  these 
questions.  Such  a  body  as  this,  organtzed  to  consult  and 
legislate  upon  the  various  and  complicated  affairs  of  a 
great  empire,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  going 
into  a  minute  or  satisfactory  investigation  of  such  ques- 
tions. It  has  higher  duties  to  perform;  and  in  conse- 
quenceof  the  utter  impracticability,  as  well  as  impolicy,  of 
an  attempt  to  decide  upon  every  small  land  claim,  derived 
from  a  foreign  Government,  in  the  tci-ritories  acquired  by 
treaty,  it  has  been  the  established  practice  to  organize  a 
board  of  commissioners,  to  sit  in  the  country  where  the 
grants  were  made,  where  the  arcliives  are  deposited,  and 
whei-e  the  land  lies.  These  officers  hold  their  commis- 
sions, and  receive  their  compensation,  from  the  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  parties  directly  interested  in  the  decision 
of  every  claim  presented.  If  there  is  any  leaning  on  either 
side,  it  is  always  on  that  from  which  the  power  is  derived. 
Witli  the  most  honest  intentions,  and  a  constant  effort  to  act 
without  prejudice,  there  is  a  constant  attraction  between 
all  federal  officers  and  the  Government  and  its  interests. 
Federal  judges  pronounce,  with  great  indiffttrencc.  State 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  State  judges  pronounce 
the  acts  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional;  when  neither, 
unless  in  an  extraordinary  case,  pronounced  the  laws  of 
the  Government,  from  which  they  hold  their  commissiun.s, 
unconstitutional  or  void.     To  make  an  application  of  lliii 
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principle,  I  ask  any  g'entleman  to  read  this  report,  and, 
instead  of  striking*  from  this  bill  one-lialf  of  the  cases 
con6rmed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  siy  tliat  he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  say  that  the  number  of  confirmations  oug^ht  to 
be  dmibled.  I  do  notaay  that  injustice  hafi  been  done;  but 
I  vTill  say,  that,  if  any  has  been,  it  is  to  the  claimants.  I  say 
that  the  rigtir  with  which  these  claims  have  been  ezamin' 
ed,  will  operate  more  unjustly  to  them  than  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  our  leg'islation  since  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  1803,  in 
which  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  reverse  the  de- 
c^sons  of  our  commissioners,  and  strike  out  half  of  the 
claims  confirmed  by  them.  Numerous  instances  can  be 
foimd  at  every  session  of  Congress,  for  twenty  years,  in 
which  the  rigor  of  the  commissioners  has  been  mitiga.ted 
by  the  clemency  of  Congress,  in  giving  to  every  eqtutable 
claim  the  most  liberal  and  favorable  interpretation. 

If  this  motion  succeeds,  we  shall  reverse  the  order  cf 
things  and  introduce  a  new  system,  as  impolitic  and  un- 
wise ill  the  Government,  as  it  will  be  oppressive  upon  a 
people  transferred  to  us,  with  a  guaranty,  on  our  part,  to 
do  what  Spain  would  have  done.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
look  into  the  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  this  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  principle  in  this  bill  has  been  sanctioned  at  "every 
sticcessive  session  of  Congress  for  twenty  years.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  motion?  To  recommit  the  bill,  with 
in^ructions  to  strike  frcrm  it  every  claim'  which  the  Go- 
vernor of  East  Florida  had  confirmed  subsequently  to  the 
2-tth  of  January,  1818,  the  time  limited  in  the  treaty,  prior 
to  which  all  grants  should  have  emanated,  to  be  recognised 
and  confirmed  by  this  Government. 

By  the  eighth  article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  the  Unit- 
ed States  agreed  to  confirm  and  ratify  all  grants  {**to- 
daa  ka  eoncessioma")  and  concessions  made  by  the  Span- 
isii  authorities  prior  to  the  24th  January,  1818,  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  wotdd  have  been  valid,  if  the  territories 
had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His  Catholic  Maies- 
ty.  This  article  contemplated  the  recognition  of  complete 
grants,  and  the  completion  of  imperfect  ones,  as  Spain 
would  have  completed  them.  .The  quo  modo  of  doing  this 
was  left  to  the  justice  of  this  Government,  under  a  full 
conviction  that  the  United  States  would  be  just,  if  not  libe- 
ral, to  their  newly  acauired  citizens.  The  act  of  1828 
conferred  the  power  of  doing  this  upon  the  regpstet  and 
receiver,  who  were  to  act  as  ez  offitio  commissioners  to 
carry  this  article  into  effect.  These  officers  sat  in  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  land  lies,  having  before  them  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Spanish  Government.  They  have  presented 
this  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  have  confirm- 
ed seventy -one  small  claims,  arid  rejected  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  The  proposition  now  is,  to  recommit  this  bill, 
to  strike  from  it  thirty  cases.  Sir,  if  this  motion  succeeds, 
these  people  will  have  occasion  to  regret  the  day  that  they 
were  ever  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  act 
which,  accoixiing  to  our  ideas,  made  them  free,  will, 
according  to  their  conceptions,  make  them  beggars.  I 
fear  some  of  them  will  not  love  liberty  so  much,  as  to  be 
entirely  contented  witli  your  disfranchisement  of  their  pro- 
perty. I  say  their  property,  because,  if  Spain  had  retain- 
ed the  territories,  she  would  have  completed  every  imper- 
f<.'ct  title  in  EUist  Florida,  whenever  a  petition  had  been 
presentctl  to  the  Governor. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  France,  England,  and 
Spain,  to  grant  lands  gratuitously  to  all  the  inhabitants 
who  would  receive  them.  The  most  informal  and  incom- 
plete of  these  titles  were  the  most  honest,  and  best  enti- 
tled to  our  confirmation,  when  the  policy  of  that  Govern- 
ment is  considered.  The  lowest  order  of  these  titles,  a 
"  permit  of  settlement,"  was  declared  by  the  commission- 
ers of  West  Florida  the  most  honest,  as  well  as  the  most 
certain  title.  To  complete  it,  and  obtain  a  title  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  called  sometimes  **  title  in  form,"  or 


•*  ittuh  de  propriedady**  or  "  royal  title,*'  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  Governor, 
and  prove  a  setderoent  upon  the  land,  and  a  continu- 
ance a  certain  len^h  of  time.  This  proof  entitled  the  oc- 
cupant to  a  grant  in  the  name  of  the  King,  (t  was  a  favor 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  subject,  to  settle  and  strength- 
en their  distant  provinces  and  colonies,  fnthe  interpre- 
tation of  this  treaty,  we  should  remember  their  poUcy,  and 
not  ours,  which  holds  up  the  land  at  a  price  so  hig^,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  even  the  smallest 
legal  division  of  the  surveys.  Looking  to  this  policy,  can 
any  man  doubt  what  Spain  would  have  done  ?  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  she  would  have  confirmed  every  one  of 
those  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases  rejected.  If  ai>y 
man  was  not  satisfied  with  his  land,  he  had  only  to  petition 
the  Governor,  and  a  transfer  of  the  location  was  Ranted, 
as  a  matter  of  course". 

The  motion  now  made  to  recommit  this  bill  with  in- 
structions, is  placed  by  the  honorable  mover  on  two  grounds : 
the  one  of  which  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  Acre  are 
grants  made  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  Spain  was 
interdicted  from  making  them  by  the  treaty.  If  gentle- 
men will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  this  report,  they 
will  find  that  every  claim  dated  after  that  period  has  been 
rejected.  The  commissioners  have  not,  in  any  instance, 
confirmed  a  single  claim  posterior  to  the  24th  of  January, 
1818.  They  have,  in  about  thirty  cases,  considered  the 
royal  title  given  by  the  Governor  subsequent  to  that  day, 
and  before  the.  delivery  of  the  province  to  the  United 
States,  as  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  these 
confirmations  are  made  upon  concessions,  the  largfest  part 
of  which  eventuated  from  the  legitimate  authorities  of 
Spain  twenty  years  before  the  treaty  was  ever  thought  of. 
A  concession  is  a  grant,  upon  condition  of  settlement.  One 
of  the  concessions  is  given  as  early  as  the  year  1794. 

In  1819,  the  concessionary  or  claimant  came  before  the 
Governor^  who  was  a  judicial  as  well  as  executive  offi- 
cer, and  offered  his  testimony^  The  witnesses  were  ex- 
anuned,  the  proof  recorded,  and  deposited  among  the  pub- 
lic archives  on  the  protocol  called  *' delligeneiae.**  The 
royal  title,  as  it  is  called,  begins  with  a  recitation,  "  Por 
^uanio^**  &c. ;  or  •*  whereas."  It  recites  that  a  concession 
issued  on  such  a  day  upon  condition,  and  that  certain  wit- 
nesses were  called  and  sworn,  who  proved  the  perform- 
ance. These  archives  are  before  the  commissioners.  The 
testimony  is  recorded,  the  witnesses  known  to  the  com- 
missioners, OP,  if  dead,  or,  removed  to  Cuba,  their  charac- 
ters are  known  from  their  neighbors.  The  commission- 
ers say  we  receive  this  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the 
condition.  It  would  be  a  nugatory  ana  useless  act  to  call 
the  witnesses  over  ag^in,  when  their  testimony  is  recorded, 
and  recited  in  the  royal  title  given  by  the  Governor.  In- 
stead of  looking  to  every  act  of  a  Spanish  tribunal  as  a 
scheme  to  defraud  the'United  States,  I  would  rather  put 
this  more  liberal  and  charitable  construction  upon  it,  and 
consider  the  act  as  an  evidence  of  what  Spain  would  (lave 
done  if  the  territories  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Governors 
of  East  or  West  Florida  were  informed  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  until  it  was  published  here  af^er  its  final 
ratification  in  1821.  Until  that  period,  they  were  acting 
under  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  their  royal  master, 
and  their  acts  ought  to  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  there  had  been  no  limitation  in  the  treaty^  ^  So  long  m 
the  Governor  had  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  he  had 
the  unquestionable  power  to  examine  witnesses,  record 
testimony,  cither  with  a  view  to  its  perpetaitv,  or  to  be 
used  in  foreign  courts.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  power 
so  naturally  inherent  in  every  tribunal,  that  it  hardly  needs 
a  reference  for  its  support  to  that  well  known  and  uni- 
verudly  acknowledged  principle,  in  all  civilized  nations,  to 
r^cme  with  respect  the  acts  of  aU  tribonalt  of  otfaerna* 
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tions,  and  to  presume  that  tliey  acted  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction  and  duty.  It  is  nothing*  more.thaii  a  prin- 
ciple of  ccmut^  and  courtesy — one  which  our  courts  of 
admiralty  are  m  the  practice  of  acting  upon»  and  which 
has  b«en  repeatedly  recognised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  King  of  Spain,  and  his  officers, 
have  as  much  right  to  disregard  the  acts  o^  our  tribunals, 
as  we  have  those  of  Spain,  pn  principles  of  national  law; 
and  if  these  claims  are  denied  on  such  grounds  as  are  now 
urged,  they  will  have  more  reason  to  question  the  justice 
of  our  decisions,  than  we  have  ever  yet  had  to  condemn 
theirs.  I  am  neither  the  defender  nor  the  apologist  of 
the  Spanish  authoritiea.  The  special  court  appointed  by 
this  Government,  having  the  archives  before  them,  have 
received  this  evidence,  and  confirmed  these  claims,  not  on 
the  authority  to  grant  subsequent  to  the  limitation  in  the 
treaty,  but  upon  a  concession  made  ten  or  twenty  years 
before.  The  performance  of  the  condition  only  has  been 
proved  in  due  form  after  the  time.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman should  recollect  that  the  authorities  of  Spain  were 
not  interdicted  by  tlie  treaty  from  the  exercise  of  any  ju- 
risdiction, or  the  execution  of  any  of  their  functions,  until 
the  delivery  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
vision is,  that  all  grants  made  posterior  to  that  date  shall 
be  void.  In  this  report,  all  grants  of  that  description  are 
declared  void.  The  class  proposed  to  be  strkken  out  were 
nuide  prior,  but  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  proved  a  settle- 
ment according  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  subsequent- 
ly. The  commissioners  of  West  Florida,  in  every  case  of 
this  kind,  confirmed  the  claim.  In  the  abstracts  of  the 
confirmations  of  that  board,  in  the  Executive  Documents 
of  1824-*5,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  it  will  be  seen 
that  where  concessions  and  royal  titles  were  both  made, 
the  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  we  confirmed  the  title  upon  the  concession. 
This  was  done  by  the  commissioners  of  East  Florida,  and 
by  the  register  and  receiver  in  their  report  \)f  1828— all 
or  which  have  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  acts  of  Coa- 
mss.  The  principle  here  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
for  this  House  to  say  whether  they  were  bound  to  summon 
witnesses  to  prove  tliat  which  had  been  idready  proved 
before  a  Spanish  tribunal,  the  evidence  of  which  was  be- 
fore tllem.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  supererogation, 
a  useless  consumption  of  time. 

The  next  ground  of  objection  is,  that  we  shall  establi^ 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  courts,  which  will  be  inju- 
rioiis  to  the  public  interests;  and  this  is  seriously  urged 
upon  Congress  as  a  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted. Sir,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  a  legisla- 
tive met  was  to  be  received  as  a  precedent  for  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  in  courts  ot  justice.  Congress  may 
declare  that  every  man  may  make  affidavit  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  own  grant.  Will  that  justify  a  court  in  allowing 
%  roan  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case?  The  distinction 
between  a  legislative  body  and  a  ju^cial  tribunal,  the  one 
governed  by  considerations  of  policy,  and  the  other  by 
fixed  laws,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the-gentle- 
man.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  decisions  of  our  com- 
mittees on  the  evidence  offered  to  them  being  quoted 
before  judji^  as  a  precedent  for  their  dec'i^ons?  What 
Congress,  m  its  legislative  discretion,  chooses  to  do,  has 
never  yet  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  precedent  for  the 
courts.  The  courts  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriation act,  as  to  say  they  will  confirm  claims  because 
Congress  confirmed  them.  I  need  not  pursue  this  part  of 
the  subject  further,  because  the  question  can  never  be 
made  in  the  courts.  All  the  cases  which  are  or  can  be  pre- 
sented to  them  are  now  printed  by  order  of  this  House, 
Mid  now  upon  my  table,  to  which  access  can  be  had  by 
ever^  member.  There  is  not  among  that  number  a  single 
case  in  which  a  royal  title  ir  given  after  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818(  and  if  the  courts  were  to  look  to  legislative  acts 
»s  precedents  for  them,  the  case  will  never  occur  in  which 


such  a  reference  can  be  made.  All  the  apprehensions 
from  this  quarter  may  be  quieted  by  the  examination  of 
the  cases  referred  to  the  courts  for  decision.  The  limita- 
tion in  the  treaty,  it  is  well  known,  was  introduced  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  exclude  the  grants  to  the  Duke  of 
Alag^n,  De  Vargas,  and  Count  Punon  Bostro,  and  no 
other.  It  was  so  declared  at  the  time  of  making  the  ti^eaty, 
by  those  who  negotiated  it.  The  idea  of  excludin(|^  any 
other  was  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Spanisli  minister, 
and  never  insisted  on  by  our  Government.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Monroe)  informed  Congress,  in 
an  executive  message,  that  such  was  the  object  of  that 
provision.  Although  such  was  the  view  of  those  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty,  that  clause  has  been  so  rigidly  enforced, 
as  to  exclude  from  confirmation  every  claim  derived  from 
the  Spanish  Government  when  they  possessed  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  provinces,  between  the  24th  of  January, 
1818,  and  July,  1821,  when  the  provinces  were  delivered. 
All  these  claims  were  intended  to  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
confirmed;  but,  by  the  nse  of  general  words,  to  gpet  rid  of 
the  large  ones,  these,  too,  have  been  rejected.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  advantage,  thus  secured  against  a  population 
that  Spain  was  about  to  transfer,  and  about  whose  rights 
the  King  and  his  ministers  were  somewhat  indifierent,  ren- 
dered more  so  from  a  conviction  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territories  desired  the  change,  we  are  now  about  to 
strike  out  one-half  of  what  has  found  favor  under  the  rie^d 
construction  of  the  commissioners,  because  a-  Spanish 
governor  had  the  witnesses  sworn  and  the  testimony  re- 
corded. I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  thft  House  is  pre- 
pared to  sanction  a  principle  so  unjust  and  odious. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  in  these  thirty  small  claims 
does  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand  acres,  which  is  not 
worth  the  expenses  of  this  House  during  the  time  of  this 
debate.  If  these  claims  are  stricken  out,  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done?  Is  a  new  board  to  be  organized,  after  a  delay 
of  nine  years  in  the  adjustment  of  these  titles?  If  a  new 
board  is  to  be  created,  their  expenses  will  be  greJater  than 
the  value  of  the  land.  The  public  surveys  will  be  stopped, 
the  private  property  cannot  be  separated  from  the  public, 
the  population  of  the  territory  will  be  retarded,  and  the 
most  mischievous  consequences  result  from  the  delay. 

Those  who  are  here  from  the  new  States  well  know  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising  from  unsettled  titles 
to  the  country  itself;  and  those  who  have  never  seen  it,*  can 
form  but  a  vei'y  imperfect  conception  of  the  misery  of 
pursuing,  for  ten  years,  an  uncertain  title  in  the  tribunals 
of  a  country,  the  lang^iage  and  forms  of  which  the  petitioner 
cannot  comprehend.  The  cry  of  fraud  at  this  period  of 
the  session,  the  denunciation  of  all  that  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
is  enough  to  overturn  the  most  beneficial  measures;  but  I 
trust  that  this  House,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  its 
own  tribunsd,  from  the  long  delay  and  injustice  already 
done  to  these  claimants,  and  from  a  regard  for  the  territory 
itself,  will  not  recommit  this  bill,  and  produce  confusion  in 
the  country,  and  certain  ruin  among  its  inhabitants. 


Satcbdat,  Mat  1. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  reported 
by  Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, yesterday. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
GORHAM,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  bill 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.'  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  in  support  of  the 
policy  proposed  by  the  bill.  He  had  not  concluded  when 
the  hoi\^  expired. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  postpone  th«  orders  of  the 
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day,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  acting  on  the  article 
of  impeachment. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  said,  (this  day  being  set  apart  by 
themselves  for  considering  private  bills,)  he,  as  the  mem- 
ber chai^d  with  attending  to  this  class  of  bunness,  would 
say,  that  it  was  perhaps  inexpedient  to  press  the  considera- 
tion  of  many  more  of  the  numerous  private  bills  yet  on 
the  docket,  because,  if  they  were  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  not  acted  on  there,  they  would  be  in  a  worse 
situation  than  if  they  remained  as  they  are,  for  the  House 
to  take  them  up  at  the  next  session.  He  should  not,  tliere- 
fore,  oppose  the  motion  for  postponement. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  STBBxeaax  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  ai-ticle  of 
impeachTnent  reported  by  the  select  committee  against 
Judge  Peck. 

Some  verbal  amendments  being  made  to  the  article,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  article  to  the  House ; 
and  by  tha  House  it  was  agreed  to  wittiout  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  then  moved  that  the  House  proceed 
now  to  the  appointment  of  iive  mansgers,  to  conduct  the 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  inquired  how  many  managers  were 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Judge  Chase. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  replied  that  seven  managers  were 
appointed  on  that  occasion,  but  it  was  thought  that  five 
were  as  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  present  case. 

Mr.  B.'s  motion  being  agreed  to. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  five  mana- 
pen,  by  baUot,  when  the  following  gentlemen  received  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  were  appointed,  viz.* 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  of  Pennsylvania. 
HENRY  R.  STORRS,  of  New  York. 
GEORGE  McDUFFlE,  of  South  Cai-olina. 
AMBROSE  SPENCER,  of  New  York. 
CHARLES  WICKUFFE,  of  Kentucky. 

The  first  four  were  appointed  on  the  first  ballot.  Four 
ballots  took  place  before  a  fifth  manager  was  chosen,  in  all 
of  which  till  the  last  the  votes  were  pretty  much  divided 
between  Mr.  Wigkliffk  and  Mr.  Dojiubiobe,  besides 
whom  a  large  number  of  members  received  more  or  less 
votes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  it  was 

Beaohfoif  That  the  article  agreed  to  by  this  House,  to  be 
exhibited,  in  th%  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  against  James  H.  Peck,  in  mainte* 
nance  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  high  misde- 
meanors in  office,  be  carried  to  the  Senate  by  tlie  managers 
app<Mnted  to  conduct  said  impeachment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  it  was 

Rewobftd,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  in- 
form them  that  tliis  House  have  appointed  managers  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  against  James  H.  Peck,  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  MiflDuri,  and  hav^  directed  tlie  said  managers  to  carry 
to  the  Senate  the  article  agreed  upon  by  this  House,  to  be 
exhibited  in  maintenance  of  their  impeachment  ag^nst  the 
aid  James  H.  Peck,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do 
gu  with  said  message. 


MoiTDAT,  Mat  3, 1830. 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Mr.  A.  SPENCER,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture* 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Besohed,  That  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Manual  on  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  Silk  in  other  countries,  trans- 
imtted  to  this  House  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1828,  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  POLK  moved  to  lay  tlie  resolution  on  the  tabic,  but 
the  motion  was  negatived — ^nays  80. 


Mr.  McDUFFIE  opposed  the  resolution,  having  under- 
stood that  the  work  proposed  ib  be  reprinted  possessed 
no  value.  The  instructions  were  too  complex  for  unlet- 
tered people,  and  experience  proved  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  them.  Persons  in  his  part  of  the  country,  who  made 
many  pounds  of  silk  every  year,  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  this  book. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  concurred  in  tlie  opinion  that  the 
book  was  not  wortl^  printing.  A  person  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  who  understood 
it  well,  informed  him  that  the  manual  was  worthless.  Let 
the  committee  take  all  the  works  on  this  subject,  and  com- 
pile one  containing  the  best  of  each.  Several  works  have 
been  since  issued,  that  are  superior  to  the  one  in  question. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  here  was  experience 
ag^nst  experience.  It  was  alleged  by  gentlemen  that  prac- 
tical, intelligent  persons,  professing  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  subject  themselves,  had  denounced  the  work 
in  question  as  worthless.  Now,  he  had  in  his  district  some 
men  of  some  little  intelligence,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
silk  culture,  who  said  the  work  was  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition. He  had  received  letter  on  letter  for  a  copy  of  the 
work,  but  not  one  was*  to  be  had.  llie  book  was  valuable, 
because  it  g^vean  account  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating 
silk  in  countries  where  it  had  been  cultivated  for  centu- 
ries. As  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  w^ork,  and 
as  it  was  not  voluminous,  he  hoped  the  House  would  Iiave  it 
disseminated,  without  regarding  the  pittance  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  WAYNE  would  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  the  work,  but  he  knew  that  many  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented  were  very  desirous  to  obtain  it.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Georg^  the  object  of  many  was 
the  growth  of  silk,  and  it  was  commenced  and  tried  for  some 
time.  Why  was  it  discontinued?  From  one  of  two  causes .- 
Either  by  being  superseded  in  value  by  other  pursuits,  or 
being  discouraged  by  the  want  of  information.  Many, 
however,  continued  the  culture,  and  some  have  prosecut- 
ed it  for  forty  years,  who,  residing  on  lands  too  arid  for 
other  cultivation,  have  gone  on  in  the  original  pursuit;  tlie 
culture  has  not  been  extended  because  of  the  want  of  suit- 
able information  to  instruct  them  in  it.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  the  information  contained  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion should  go  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  needed 
it.  He  referred  to  societies  formed  or  forming  in  Georgia, 
for  the  cultivation  of  silk,  to  whom  the  information  would 
be  particularly  useful  and  acceptable. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  rose  to  make  some  re- 
marks, but  the  expiration  of  the  hour  arrested  the  debate. 

TENNESSEE  LANDS. 

Mr.  MALLARY  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  relative  to  the  Tennessee  lands  until  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  expi-essed  a  hope  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  postponed.  He  would  rather  the  bill  were  taken 
up  and  rejected,  than  tliat  it  should  be  thus  sported  with, 
as  this  would  be  the  third  time  it  had  been  postponed.  He 
stated  a  number  of  facts  and  urged  several  reasons  against 
its  further  postponement. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  negatived:  yeas,  62 — 
nays,  81. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  BARRINGER  was  accepted  by  Mr.  CROCKETT; 
which  was  concurred  in. 

The  question  being  then  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  GRENNELL  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  earnestly  defended  the  bill,  and  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  VINTON. 

Mr.  CHILTON  demanded  the  previous  question;  which 
being  seconded, 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question;  which  were 
ordered. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  layings  the  bill  on  the 
table,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas,  75 — nuys,  86. 

The  House  then  ordei-ed  the  main  question  to  be  now 
put. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  for  tl»e  yeas  and  nays  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill;  which  were  oidered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas,  69 — nays,  90. 

The  bill  was  therefore  rejected. 

TARIFF  REGULATION. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  in  alter- 
ation of  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  BLAIR,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  that,  as  any  pro- 
ceeding here,  connected  witli  the  tariff,  must  be  highly 
interesting  to  his  constituents,  and  as  the  bill  was  calculat- 
ed to  render  the  system  still  more  odious  and  oppressive, 
he  imagined  that  no  apology  would  be  thouglit  necessary 
for  the  few  observations  he  designed  to  make.  As  I  do 
not  expect  [said  Mr.  B.]  to  be  troublesome  to  this  House, 
eitlier  now  or  hereafter,  by  long  or  frequent  speeches,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  heard  with  attention;  and,  sir,  rs  the  re- 
strictive system  bears  with  pecidiar  severity  on  the  people 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  presume  1  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  tariff,  and  its  effects  generally. 

I  find,  sir,  th.it  duties  for  revenue  were  laid  on  at  vari- 
ous times,  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government 
until  the  year  1812;  and  alU)Ough  these  duties  did,  in  fact, 
operate  as  bounties  on  the  home  manufacture,  we,  of  the 
South,  neither  objected  to,  nor  resisted  them,  because 
they  were  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Government. 

Duties  for  the  avowed  protection  of  manjdfactures  were 
first  laid  on  in  1816,  and  have  been  increased  by  almost 
every  subsequent  Congress,  until  they  have  at  length,  in 
1824  and  18^8,  reached  a  magnitude  well  calculated  to 
alarm  every  true  friend  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and  hdrmo- 
ny  of  our  republic. 

As  regards  the  unconstitutionality  of  what  is  called 
*'  protecting  duties,"  I  shall  say  but  little;  it  has  been  so 
oflen  and  so  clearly  pointed  out,  not  only  by  the  ablest 
men  in  this  House,  but  likewise  by  the  remonstrances  of 
South  Carolina,  and  particularly  by  the  one  presented  by 
her  Senators  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  I  deem  it 
useless  to  s.iy  much  on  tliat  point 

It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that  the  constitution 
gives  no  express  authority  to  Congress  to  impose  a  tarifl* 
fo'r  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  revenue.  But  the  friends 
of  the  restrictive  system  make  out,  or  attempt  to  make  out, 
the  powers  by  implication,  by  the  most  subtile,  refined, 
and  far-fetched  construction.  They  pursue  a  course  of 
sophistical,  mc taphy si «d  reasoning,  until  tliey  reason  tliem- 
sclves  not  only  out  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  out 
of  the  constitution  to  boot. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  high  protecting  duties  jjretcnd 
to  derive  their  autliority  from  that  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  speaks  of  **the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare."  The  result  of  tlieir  legislation  is  a  miseral)ly 
bad  comment  upon  their  doctrine;  their  provision  for  tlie 
common  defence  is  likely  to  temiuiate,  and  will  eventually 
tcraiinate,  in  a  great  diminution  of  tiie  public  revenue, 
cripple  and  deteriorate  the  resources  of  our  navy;  and 
their  fatherly  attention  to  the  **  general  welfare"  will  end 
in  universal  bankruptcy,  misery,  and  distress.  This,  at 
least,  will  be  the  result  as  regards  one  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — I  mean  the  South  Atlantic  portion. 

But  agp-iin,  the  authority  for  this  iniquitious  system,  this 
**  rider  on  the  pale  horse,  (spoken  of  m  the  Apocalypse,) 
that  brings  all  hell  after  it,"  is  drawn  by  others  from  the 
power  to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. "  Yes, 
sir,  and  they  have  regulated  it  with  a  vengeance!  They 
have  indeed  acted  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted,  unfeeling 
step-mother  towards  it;  or,  like  the  foolish  nurse,  have  al- 


most killed  the  child  with  kindness — and  this  bill,  if  adopt- 
ed, wduld  absolutely  sti*angle  it  to  death. 

I  will  only  say  further,  on  this  point,  if  the  people,  the 
rightful  father  of  commerce,  ever  wish  it  to  thrive,  they 
must  release  it  from  its  nurse,  and  let  it  shift  for  itself 

Sir,  I  think,  if  a  plain  and  rational  construction  of  the 
constitution  is  to  prevail — if,  in  a  word*  the  constitution 
is  not  intended  as  a  mere  license  for  the  majority  to  plun* 
der  and  enslave  the  minority,  your  sj'Stcm  of  •*  protecting 
duties"  has  no  foundation  on  which  to  repose. 

Letusnot  be  told  that  the  Supreme  Court,  that  creature 
of  a  creature,  must  ultimately  decide  this  great  question. 
This  would  be  a  mockery,  an  absolute  mockery.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  judges  of  that  oourt,  accoixling  to  their 
own  decisions,  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  look  into  tlie  mo- 
tives and  intentions  of  Congress.  In  the  language  of  tlie 
bar,  they  **  cannot  travel  out  of  the  record" — ^they  regard 
only  the  title  of  the  act;  and  the  tariff' laws  of  1824  and 
1828  purport  to  be  revenue  laws.  You  refused  to  call 
them  by  their  right  names.  Any  hope,  tlierefore,  that 
that  tribunal  would  redress  our  grievances,  would  be  ut- 
terly vain  and  idle. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  recent  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  present  tarifl'.  With 
all  due  respect  for  that  distinguished  man,  I  roust  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that,  in  his  late  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Ca- 
bell, he  has  used  language,  and  presented  views,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  set  forth  i)«  various  numbers  of  the 
Federalist.  1  had  provided  myself  with  tliat  book,  in  or- 
der to  read  from  it  various  extracts,  with  the  view  of  con- 
trasting his  former  with  his  recent  opinions.  But  tliis 
would  be  a  painful  task,  and  I  decline  it.  \  believe  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me  will  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  no  difiicult  matter  to  quote  Mr.  Madison  against  him- 
self, in  various  instances.  And,  sir,  if  higfh  names  are  to 
form  a  criterion  for  determining  our  constitutional  rights, 
we  could  array  against  the  Mr.  Madison  of  the  present 
lUy,  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Pinckney,  King,  and  many 
others  equally  distinguished  with  himself.  But,  sir,  I  pro- 
test aga,inst  pinning  our  political  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  any 
great  man.  Whenever  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  give  up  the  right  of  interpreting  the  constitution 
for  themselves,  they  will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  it.  They 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  an  Asiatic  despotism.  Besides, 
sir,  we  find  that  our  great  political  sages  are  not  altoge^ 
ther  infallible  or  consistent  on  topics  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Madison  is  not  alone  in  his  inconsistency.  Mr.  Monroe,  a 
few  years  ago,  turned  a  complete  political  somerset  on  the 
Cumberland  road.  Having  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's amiable  personal  character,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  being  uni- 
versally understood,  I  forbear  to  comment  upon  it.  All 
this,  however,  goes  to  show  the  folly  and  the  impropriety 
of  allowing  our  greatest  and  best  men  to  interpret  and  de- 
termine our  constitutional  rights  by  construction.  We 
must  judge  for  ourselves;  and  we  must  judge  from  the  letter 
of  that  noble  instrument,  and  its  irresistible  inferences. 

These,  sir,  are  some  of  my  views  of  our  great  federal 
charter.  I  may  not  have  stated  them  with  the  most  foi*mal 
accui-acy,  because  I  am  no  lawyer — I  cannot  arm  myself 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  courts.  1  cannot  intrench 
myself  behind  all  the  enormous  pile  of  hooka  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  bar.  And,  perhaps,  I  have  as  little  inclina- 
tion as  capacity  for.  the  task — all  I  can  do,  is  to  feel  like  a 
man,  and  endeavor  to  speak  hke  a  Carolinian — and  feel- 
ing thus,  sir,  I  must  say  tliat  South  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
crn  States  generally,  liave  never  known  or  felt  the  Federal 
Government  but  by  its  burdens,  while  the  North  has 
known  it  only  by  its  blessings.  Where  are  all  your  great 
naval  establishments,  navy  yards,  and  magazines  kept? 
Nearly  all  to  the  North.  In  what  direction  do  the  offices 
and  appointn)cnts  of  the  Federal  Government"  go?  Most- 
ly to  the  North.     And  where  is  all  tliat  vast  amount  of 
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treasure  collected  in  the  South  expended?  And  where  Is 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  principally  bestowed? 
All  in  the  North  and  the  West.  The  South,  and  especially 
South  Carolina,  has  ••  no  share  in  the  crop."  Sir,  she  de- 
sires none — she  only  aslu  you  to  let  her  alone.  She  wants 
nothing  from  you;  but  is  willing  to  g^ve  you  all  that  her 
compact  with  you  fairly  entitles  you  to  demand. 

No  State  in  the  Union  ever  exhibited  greater  patriot- 
bin,  or  showed  a  more  absolute  devotion  to  the  federal 
compact,  than  South  Carolina.  In  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, she  bad  more  tlian  her  proportionate  share  of  suf- 
fering. She  never  failed  to  contribute  her  full  share,  both 
of  blood  and  treasure,  to  the  support  of  the  good  cause. 
And  I  am  proud  to  say,  she  was  not  deficient  in  head  or 
in  hand — in  the  council  or  in  the  field;  but  in  both  those 
departments  her  high  character  was  ably  sustained  by  her 
Rutledg«s,  her  Pinckneys,  her  Moultries,  her  Marions, 
4nd  her  Sumpters. 

Well,  what  was  her  conduct  in  the  late  war?  She  not 
only  contributed  her  full  share  of  the  means  necessary  to 
Tour  defence,  but,  wlien  it  became  necessary  for  you  to 
defend  her  against  the  common  enemy,  as  you  were  bound 
10  do,  you  acknowledged  vou  were  unable  to  do  so.  Your 
resources  were  exhaiistea,  or  employed  elsewhere.  At 
vour  request  and  promise  of  remuneration,  she  used  her 
own  purse;  she  expended  her  own  money,  in  doing  that 
which,  of  right,  you  ought  to  have  done.  But,  when  she 
came  to  apply  for  your  boasted  remuneration,  it  w^as  not 
refused  in  direct  terms,  to  be  sure;  but  such  unknown, 
complex,  and  fretful  rules  of  evidence  were  established 
in  your  departments,  that  few  of  her  claims  could  be 
brought  within  their  requisitions;  and  South  Carolina  has 
not,  even  yet,  been  reimbursed  her  money.  But,  Sir,  un- 
der siaular  circumstances,  she  would  do  the  same  thing 
over  again. 

Nor  was  she  deficient  during  the  late  war,  cither  in  ta- 
lent or  in  nerve.  Witness  her  Croghan  and  LAval,  her 
Lowndes,  her  Cheves,  and  Calhoun — the  latter  of  whom 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
storm.  It  has  been  said  in  another  place,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  here,  tliat  in  him  was  found  one  of  tlie  first 
and  ablest  champions  of  the  system,  now  so  much  repro- 
bated by  his  own  State.  If  this  be  true,  it  proceeded,  no 
doubt,  from  an  over-generous  feeling,  common  to  the 
South.  Although  the  South,  and  especially  South  Caro- 
lina, had  suffered  long  and  severely  through  the  embargo, 
the  non-intercourse  system,  and  the  war  that  succeeded; 
and  although  during  all  this  time  tlie  northern  manufac- 
turers were  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  yet  at  the  close  of  that 
war  our  staple  article  was  seen  selling  at  more  than  three 
times  its  present  price.  The  value  of  our  lands  and  ne- 
groes wasproportionably  enhanced,  and  wealtli  teemed  in 
upon  us  from  ever}'  quarter.  This  could  not  escape  the 
avidity  of  the  manufucturers.  Enlisting  our  warm  sym- 
pathies in  their  behalf,  they  cried,  "give,  give;"  and  the 
too  generous  Soutli  said,  "take,  take  abundantly."  But 
what  they  at  first  received  very  thankfully  as  a  boon, 
they  soon  arrogantly  demanded  as  a  right;  and  Soutli  Ca- 
rolina has  borne  these  impositions,  until  ** patience,  itself 
is  no  longer  a  virtue." 

Sir,  there  are  but  few  other  States  in  the  Union  that 
would  have  submitted-  to  the  shears  of  the  manufacturers 
as  South  tDarolma  has  done.  Had  old  Massachusetts,  (a 
State  that  I  shall  always  venerate  for  her  early  and  arde  nt  pa- 
triotism, her  morality  and  intelligence,  J  had  she,  sir,  been 
affected  by  your  tariff  as  South.  Carolina  has  been,  she 
would  long  since  have  tiught  you  to  respect  her  rights 
and  her  interests,  or  she  wovdd  have  taken  care  of  tiiem 
herself;  and,  indeed,  as  it  is,  some  of  her  leading  men 
had  like  to  have  kicked  up  a  confounded  dust  about  the 
molasses.  Well,  sir,  slmU  the  South,  witli  all  her  cntlm- 
siasra  and  warm  patriotic  feeling,  be  less  alive  to  insult 
and  imposition  than  Ihe  cold  regions  of  the  North?     Sir, 


whenever  she  is  so,  I  pray  to  my  God  she  may  become 
another  Hayti! ! !  Thmk  you,  sir,  I  am  disposed  to  praise 
Carolina?  **  Pardon  me,  Cassius,  the  enemies  of  Czsar 
shall  say  this — then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty." 

Do  not  apprehend,  sir,  that  South  Carolina  wishes  to 
sepa]<ate  from  the  Union.     No  State  in  the  confederacy 
ever  lias  or  ever  will  cherish  a  more  ardent  and  despe- 
rate devotion  to  the  federal  compact,  provided  you  do 
not  continue  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  robbing  her  citi- 
zens of  their  hard  earnings,  and  tyrannizing  over  her 
rights.     No  State  has  ever  been  more  accommodating  to 
federal  interests  than   South  Carolina.      She  has  never 
been  a  party  in  tlie  Supreme  Coiu-t.     In  short,  she  has 
never  been  troublesome  to  you  in  any  way.;  but  she  can- 
not consent  to  hold  the  rank  of  a  mere  province,  and  her 
citizens  to  be  enslaved.     They  will  not  become  slaves  to 
northern  manufacturers,  that  their  negroes  may  be  slaves 
to  them.     No,  sir,  you  have  no  just  fears  to  entertain  in 
relation  to  South  Carolina.     She  will  do  every  thing,  nay, 
she  has  done  every  thing  that  the  federal  compact,  honor, 
and  patriotism  require  of  her;  and  after  this,  if  the  worst 
must  come,  why,  in  God's  name,  let  it  come! ! !     If  those 
who  ought  to  cherish  her  as  an  old  revolutionary  sister  and 
confederate,  regardless  of  their  common  sufrerings  and 
dangers,  their  joint  achievements  and  their  blended  glor}', 
still  persevere  in  ungenerous  and  unhallow.ed  attempts  to 
beggar  and  enslave  her,  she  will  defy  you,  sir.     What! 
will  she  again  remonstrate?    Yqs,  sir,  she  will  remonstrate 
in  terms  as  vivid  as  the  lightning's  flash,  and  in  a  voice  as 
as  loud  as  heaven's  thunder.      I  will  not  apologize  for 
using  strong  language.     I  speak  the  langut^e  of  a  fsove- 
reign  State,  whose  patient  endurance  is  stretched  to  its  last 
limits.     Under  your  iniquitous  system,  she  struggles  for 
existence.     During  last  winter  twelve  months,  1  heard,  in 
her  own  Legislature,  the  tale  of  her  enormous  wrongs  and 
sufferings.     It  was  familiar  to  me,  and  I  know  it  was  no 
fiction; yet  it  was  then  portrayed  in  such  glowing,  bux-ning 
words,  as  harrowed  up  every  feeling  of  my  soul.     Yes,  sir, 
I  there  heard  eloquence,  and  I  there  saw  a  temper  and  a 
spirit  that  would  have  done  honor  to  classic  Greece  or 
martial  Rome,  in  their  proudest  days;  and,  sir,  from  what 
I  there  saw  and  heard,  I  feci  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  her  rights  and  her  interests,  in  com> 
mon  with  those  of  the  Soutli,  must  be  respected,  or  she 
will  seek  a  remedy  herself.     She  was  only  then  restrained 
from  doing  so,  by  a  confident  belief  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  the  present  Congress,  would  turn  a  hearing 
ear  to  her  cumplaints.     She  hoped  that  you  would  return 
to  correct,  constitutional  principles — to  an  honest,  econo- 
mical, impartial  policy,  and  tliLs  is  all  she  desires. 

Sir,  tliere  are  two  erroneous  impressions,  against  which 
\.  wish  to  guard  this  House.  On  the  one  hand,  I  en- 
treat you  not  to  imagine  that  South  Carolina,  or  her  re- 
presentatives, are  disposed  to  menace,  or  to  hold  out  any 
thing  **  in  terrorem."  We  are  neither  so  vain  nor  so  mad 
as  to  think  that  we  could  gain  our  object  by  attempting  to 
operate  on  your  fears.  \Ve  would  only  address  ourselves 
to  your  patriotism — your  justice,  and,  as  we  hope,  a  re- 
turning reg;ard  for  the  constitution. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  conjure  you  not  to  believe 
that  she  will  be  restrained  from  asserting  and  pursuing  her 
just  rights,  through  any  apprehension  of  her  own  weak- 
ness, i  am  well  aware  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  energy  of  tlie  South  is  very  much  underrated  by  a 
certain  set  of  gentry  in  this  country.  But,  sir,  that  very 
part  of  our  population  wliicli  some  suppose,  and,  perliaps, 
iiope,  would  neutralize  our  strength,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, add  to  our  power.  A  majority  of  them  would,  I  am 
confident,  fight  by  the  side  of  their-masters.  But,  were  it 
otherwise,  and  were  we  even  weaker  than  our  slanderers 
represent  ns,  thty  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  ibiviniv  a  high-minded,  chivairic  i>eople  to  des- 
pt-ration.     Fredeiick  the  Great  had  once  gained  adv:cisiv© 
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battle  over  the  Russians.  Couriers  were  despatched  to 
Berlin  with  the  joyful  tidings.  But  a  mere  remnant  of  the 
Russian  army,  that  Frederick  had  hemmed  in  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  and  which  he  would  neither  take  cap- 
tive nor  suffer  to  retreat,  but  determined  to  drive  them  into 
the  river — this  comparative  handful  of  men,  I  say,  under 
these  circumstances,  fought  with  such  desperation  as  soon 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  field  of  battle.  Frederick  was 
totally  defeated?  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  news  of  a 
great  victory  had  been  announced  at  Berlin,  a  new  courier 
stepped  forward  on  the  canvas,  bearing  a  billet  with  these 
words:  *<  Let  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  the  treasures, 
and  every  thing  that  may  be  found  possible,  be  instantly  re- 
moved to  Magdeburg.     All  is  lost!" 

Sir,  a  perseverance  in  your  unjust  policy  Mfill  drive  the 
South  to  equal  desperation,  tt  will  "  sow  dragon's  teeth 
amongst  us,  that  will  spring  up  in  armed  men."  And  who 
shall  set  limits  to  the  exertions  of  a  free  people  contending 
for  their  rights? 

But  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  resorting  to 
extremities. 

If  South  Carolina  cannot  remain  in  the  confederacy  on 
fair,  equitable,  and  constitutional  terms;  if,  finally,  she  has 
no  alternative  but  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  eventuate 
in  her  separation  from  the  great  American  family,  or  be- 
come a  slave,  she  is  disposed  to  leave  you  in  peace;  and 
she  will  leave  with  you — whatever  maybe  her  own  des- 
tiny—she y^\\\  leave  witli  youiierbest  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness ami  independence. 

But  it  is  something  worse  than  folly  to  imagine  tliat  any 
part  of  this  republic  can  be  completely  independent  of  the 
rest.  If  any  part  can  be  so,  I  think  it  is  the  South.  The 
North  and  the  West  can  manufacture  our  raw  material  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  they  cannot  raise  it..  The  South  could 
both  raise  and  manufacture  it  in  abundance.  Her  bays 
and  her  mountains  present  inexhaustible  sources  of  salt  and 
of  iron.  Her  fertile  soil  and  congenial  climate  can  furnish 
a  redundance  of  provisions;  and,  sir,  there  is  nothing  she 
really  requires  that  she  cannot  furnish  from  her  own  soil 
and  resources. 

We  have  been  tauntingly  told  to  supply  our  own  wants, 
and  to  erect  manufactories  also.  Suppose  we  did;  to  whom 
could  we  sell  ?  To  the  northern  or  wedtem  people  ?  Sure- 
ly not — they  manufacture  for  themselves,  ana  have  no 
market  but  oxu"s,  either  for  their  live  stock,  their  provi- 
sions, their  clothes,  their  clocks,  and  other  **  little  notions." 
Neither  of  us  could  compete  with  Europeans  in  a  foreign 
market.  Before  we  can  do  so,  we  must  wait  till  all  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  West  are  inhabited,  our  country  over- 
>  stocked  with  a  starving  population.  We  must  wait  till  labor 
is  as  cheap  here  as  in  Great  Britain?  our  workmen  as  skil- 
ful as  hers;  and,  finally,  we  must  wait  till  that  noble  spirit 
of  the  free  and  independent  American  is  exchanged  for  the 
semle,  slavish  character  of  the  poor,  dependent  British 
subject.  The  very  fact  that  you  require  protection  for 
your  manufacturers  here,  where  you  have  neither  freight, 
insurance  <luties,  or  commissions  to  pay,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  you  cannot  possibly  compete  with  Europeans 
in  a  foreign  market.  Your  demand  for  our  raw  material, 
with  all  the  legislation  that  could  be  given  in  your  favor, 
would  be  comparatively  trifling.  Great  Britxun  and  France 
could  Consume  the  whole,  in  as  much  as  they  manufacture 
for  the  whole  world.  But  if  we  ccasv  to  buy  their  goods, 
tliey  will  cease  to  buy  our  produce.  I  take  it  to  be  a  po- 
litical a::iom,  that  commerce  depends  on  the  reciprocal 
exchange  6f  one  article  for  another;  and  that  a  country 
which  will  produce  nothing  that  will  sell  abroad,  can  buy 
nothing  abroad. 

The  North  and  the  West  are  pretty  much  in  this  situa- 
tion. They  must  get  hold  of  the  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
of  the  South,  in  order  to  use  those  articles  as  so  many  bills 
of  exchange  in  a  foreign  market.  They  are  paid  freight 
aiKl  commissions  on  those  articles  of  produce  so  taken 


abroad.  In  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  on  which  hig-h  duties,  freight,  and  com- 
missions are  exacted.  But  this  principally  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  southern  planters,  who  produce  the  ar- 
ticles exported,  and  consume  most  of  those  imported.  We 
are,  in  tnis  manner,  subjected  to  a  double  imposition,  while 
others  bear  scarcely  any  part  of  the  public  burdens. 

Sir,  this  state  of  things,  alone,  would  seem  intolerable. 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The  South  not  only  makes 
up  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  and  furni^es  the 
North  with  nearly  all  the  caiTying  trade,  but  she  is  taxed 
with  high  duties,  to  enable  northern  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  I  feel  this  imposition  much  stronger  than  I  can  ex- 
plain it.  Perhaps  too  strongly  to  be  perfectly  intelligible. 
South  Carolina  is  still  willing  to  pay  any  duties,  however 
heavy,,  that  are  necessary  for  revenue — any  that  are  really 
necessary  for  tlie  exigencies  of  tlie  Government;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  she  is  sensible  that  a  very  undue  propor- 
tion of  that  burden  will  rest  on  her  own  people.  But  how 
much  longer  she  will  go  beyond  this  point,  may  be  a  very 
important  inquiiy. 

Under  all  circumstances,  do  you  think  it  probable  we 
will  continue  to  purchase  our  clothing  from  the  North,  and 
our  horses,  mules,  and  provisions  from  the  West,  whi^e 
we  are  deprived  of  an  advantageous  foreign  market  for 
our  agricultural  products?  Sir,  if  we  are  tame  and  mean 
enough  to  do  so,  we  would  not  long  possess  the  ability. 

Su',  I  liad  intended  to  say  much  more  on  this  subject;  but 
I  have  been  veiy  handsomely  anticipated  by  my  able  and 
honorable  colleague  [Mr.  McDcffib]  who  preceded  me. 
Much  of  that  which  I  intended  to  say,  has  been  said  by  him ; 
and  certainly  much  better  said  than  it  could  have  been  done 
by  me.  But  tliere  were  some  plain,  unpleasant  declara- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  temper  and  opinions  of  tlie  Soutli, 
which  I  thought  ought  to  be  publicly  avowed  here,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  my  worthy 
colleague.  However  harsh  and  grating  the  sound  of  those 
disagreeable  truths  may  have  struck  upon  the  ears  of  some 
genUemen  in  this  House,  I  thought  it  due  to  candor — due 
to  the  State  which  I,  in  part,  represent — due  to  this  House, 
and  to  myself,  to  make  tnis  emptiatical  declaration  of  them. 

1  have,  sir,  another  reason  for  abridging  my  remarks  at 
the  present  moment.  Tlie  session  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nearly 
at  a  close.  We  have  several  very  impoitant  measures  yet 
before  us,  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  discus.«»ed.  1  discover,  too,  that  a  great  many 
gentlemen  are  very  anxious  to  speak  on  this  very  subject 
now  under  consideration;  and  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to 
indulge  them. 

Allow  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  once  for  all,  that 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  consent  to  wear  their  own 
homespun  all  tlieir  lives — they  will  submit  to  any  privation 
— nay,  they  will  suffer  annihilation — before  they  will  be- 
come slaves  or  dependents. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  or  Massachusetts,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  in  reply  to  the  obiectiqns  which  had  been  made  to  it. 

Before  he  had  concluded,  he  gave  way  for  the  purpose; 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  "DRAYTON,  the  bill  was  passed  by. 


TussDAT,  Mat  4,  laSO. 
JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  tlie  managers  appointed  on  the 
part  of  this  House  to  conduct  the  impeachment  against 
James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  reported: 

"That they  did,  this  day,  carry  to  the  Senate,  then  in 
session  as  a  higli  court  of  impeachment,  the  article  of 
impeachment  agreed  to  by  tliis  House  on  the  1st  instant; 
and  that  they  were  informed  that  ihey  would  take  proper 
measures  relative  to  the  said  impeachment,  of  which  the 
House  would  he  dulv  notified." 
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TENNESSEE  LANDS. 
Mr.  GRENNELL  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
of  yesterday,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Tennessee  land 
bill,  stating  that  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Crockett]  who  was  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Viwto3»]  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  in  the  national  treasury,  instead  of  giving  them  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ^'as  opposed  to  the  reconsideration, 
and  demanded  th^  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

Mp.  CROCKETT  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  would  reconsider  the  bill.  He  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  Mr.  VINTON,  as  he  ha<i  become 
convinced  that  the  State  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  lands; 
and  his  great  object  was  to  secure  the  occupants  in  their 
possession,  without  regarding  whether  the  purchase  mo- 
ney went  into  the  coffers  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
State.  He  proceeded,  at  some  len^h,  to  explain  the  con- 
dition of  the  occupants,  the  necessity  of  granting  the  re- 
Tief  proposed,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  University  of  that  State,  in  relation  to 
the  land  titles  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BELL  submitted,  at  considerable  length,  hisobjec- 
tiona  to  the  reconsideration,  and  his  dissent  from  some  pf 
the  views  of  Mr.  CnoCKKTT. 

Mr.  CARSON  and  Mr.  BARRINGER  successively  de- 
nied and  replied  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  C.  touchlgg  the 
comluct  of  North  Carolina,  and  explained  and  defended 
that  State  against  the  imputations  of  Mr.  C.  In  reply  to 
1  remark  made  in  the  cours6  of  the  debate,  respecting  the 
tardiness  of  North  Carolina  in  coming  into  the  Union,  Mr. 
BARRINGER  took  occasion  to  say,  that  though  tliat  State 
was  the  last  to  come  into  the  Union,  sh<i  ^ould  be  the  last 
to  go  out  of  it. 

Mr.  CONNER  also  replied  warmly  to  the  allegations  of 
Mr.  CnocKETT,  respecting  the  conduct  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  C.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee,  zealously  supported 
the  reconsideration  of,  and  policy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCOY  rose  to  move  that  the  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table«  but  gave  way  to 

Mr.  CROCKETT,  who  replied  to  the  gentleman  who 
opposed  his  views,  and  further  advocated  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCOY  then,  after  a  few  remarks,  moved  .to  lay 
the  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the  table;  which  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  went  again  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  tariff 
subject. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  continuation,  and  conclusion  of  the  remarks  which 
be  commenced  yesterday,  in  support  of  the  protecting  sys- 
tem, and  in  reply  to  Mr.  McpUFFIE. 

[His  remarks  vrcr^  to  the  following  effect:] 

Mr.  D.  said,  he  should  make  no  apology  for  entering 
into  a  debate  which  had  assumed  a  most  interesting  and 
important  character;  and  should  first  recall  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  measures  immediately  before  them, 
tA  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffii] 
had,  in  his  speech  of  three  days,  omitted  to  notice  it.  This 
Is  necessary,  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  amendment  proposed  by  him,  which  provides  fop  a 
general  reduction  or  duties,  is  the  appropriate  remedy; 
or  the  bill  itself,  which  contains  provisions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

The  bill  proposes  only  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
carry  into  effect  existing  laws,  which  are  now  imperfectly 
executed.  Apprehensions  being  entertained  that  frauds 
are  perpetrated  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  bill 
has  been  reported  with  a  view  to  their  suppression;  but 
the  gentleman,  instead  of  advancing  that  object,  hag 
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thought  proper  by  his  amendment  to  propose  an  entire  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  revenue  laws.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  this,  as  gentlemen  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States  seem  very  solicitous  to  make  tois  a  mat* 
ter  of  discussion,  thou^  I  should  have  preferred  acting 
on  the  matters  in  the  bill  by  th^mselres,  disconnected  from 
the  exciting  considerations  contained  in  the  amendment- 

I  shall  then  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  bUl; 
but,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  shall  abo  take  notice  of  the 
leading  arguments  urged  by  the  gentleman  in  support  of 
his  amendment— for  this  is  due  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  emanate,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  considerft<& 
tions  involved. 

The  only  Question  deserving  notice  in  the  bill  is,  whether 
the  revenue  laws  have  been  evaded,  and  the  Government 
defrauded  to  an  extent  which  calls  for  a  remedy.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  be  very  brief  on^this  head,  especially  as  the  gen- 
tleraan  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Maliabt]  went  largely  into 
the  facts;  and  the  proofs  he  bud  before  us  seem  not  only 
to  be  unquestioned,  but  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro* 
Una  admits  that  frauds  do  exist. 

The  first  evidence  to  which  I  shall  invite  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  is  the  President's  message,  in  which  we 
are  advised,  the  frauds  are  perpetrated  to  such  an^^xtent, 
that  he  has  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  station  to  call  on 
the  le^slative  branches  of  the  Government  for  their  in- 
terposition to  suppress  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  the  President  would  not  invite  our  attention  to  the 
subject,  unless  he  was  in  possession  of « proof  that  frauds 
exist.  I  befieve  it  is  not  usual  for  that  officer  to  transmit 
to  us  the  evidence  on  which  he  makes  the  statemonfts  in 
his  annual  message.  We  consequently  do  not  possess  tbpt 
evidetice,  but  still  we  oug^t,  in  fiiirness,  to  presume  that 
he  possesses  enough  to  warrant  his  assertions.  But  be  this 
aa  it  may,  unless  I  am  greatly  mini^orroed,  there  is  proof 
sufficient  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  will  examine  it,«tliat  the  revenue  laws  are  shameful^ 
violated. 

But,  sir,  the  proof  does  not  stop  here;  for  we  have  on 
our  tables  another  document,  (somewhat  apocrjrphal,  if  all 
that  critics  and  reviewers  have  said  of  it  is  true,)  emanating 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce;  but  as  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes  is  not  suspected  of  partiality  towards  ^e 
industry  of  our  country,  I  may  with  safety  quote  it  as  an. 
authority  to  prove  the  violations  of  the  rerenue  laws.  We 
are  told  in  this  report,  which  purports  to  be  a  review  of 
the  condition  of  commerce  and  navigation,  but  which  }b  a 
philippic  again^l  the  tariff,  that  frauds  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  exist,  that,  if  we  follow  the  statements  of  the 
writer  out,  they  will  appear  incredibly  g^at. 

We  have  yet  another  document,  which  comes  here  bear-  » 
ing  the  names,  as  I  am  informed,  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  allege,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  regiilar  trade  of  that  city  is  depressed  to 
a  ruinous  extent  by  the  united  energy  of  sales  at  auction 
and  frauds  upon  the  revenue;  the  sales  at  auction,  by  their 
despatch,  being  a  principal  means  by  which  all  traces  of 
fraud  upon  the  revenue  are  obliterated.  Their  joint  co- 
operation, it  is  said,  bears  with  the  most  alarming  severity 
upon  all  fair  and  regular  trade.  I  have  noticed  the  memo- 
rials of  these  persons,  because  they  are  as  fKe  from  all 
suspicion  of  bias  towards  the  tariff  as  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  being  avowedly  hostile  (o  the  protection  of 
American  industry.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  these  me- 
morials, sigfned  by  an  officer  of  the  custom-house,  in  which 
it  is  said,  *'  the  revenue  is  largely  and  systematically  de- 
frauded. "  '*  The  proofs  of  this  alarming  truth  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  has  long  been  a  settled  point  among  intelligent 
merchants."  And  it  is  added,  that  *'the  officers  of  the 
customs  in  this  city,  whose  experience  has  been  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  concur  in  the  opinions  and  facts  which  we  have 
now  stated . "    The  officers  of  the  customsi    Ye%  our  own 
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officera,  who  are  under  the  pay  and  eat  the  bread  of  th'is 
Government,  strange  jui  it  may  seem,  concur  in  this  opl- 
nioD,  that  frauds  are  perpetrated,  the  public  treasure  wast- 
ed, and  the  hiws  of  the  country  duly  trampled  under  foot. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  to  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence; and  I  will  proceed  to  straw  in  what  manner  these 
frauds  are  perpetrated,  that  we  may  understand  how  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  tliis  crying  evil. 

Your  laws  now  impose  upon  most  kinds  of  imported 
nerchandise  what  is  usually  called  an  ad  valorem  duty; 
that  is,  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  vahie  of  the  g^oods  in 
the  market  where  they  are  purchased.  Consequently,  the 
lAore  they  cost,  the  more  duty  they  pay,  and  hence  the  im- 
porter has  a  motive  to  bring  them  into  the  custom-house 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  that  hci  may  escape  the 
duties.  The  Uw  also  provides  that  the  importer  shall, 
when  he  enters  his  goods,  deliver  to  the  oollector  an  in- 
voice of  them,  contaming  the  quantity  and  value,  to  which 
he  makes  oath,  and  upon  which  the  duties  are  assessed.  If, 
therefore,  he  puts  down  cloth  which  co»ts  a  dollar  a  vard  at 
fiAy  cents,  he  escapes  half  the  duty,  unless  the  fraud  is 
detected. 

This  mode  of  impoang  duties  has  given  rise  to  frauds 
by  false  invoices,  in  two  ways:  first,  by  an  undervaluation 
of  goods,  and,  secondly,  by  ^ort  measure.  And  as  I  do  npt 
desire  the  committee  to  repose  confidence  without  evi- 
dence»  I  will  proceed  to  lay  before  them  some  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  in  my  possession,  i  derive  them  not  from  manu- 
ftcturers  or  farmers,  who  are  said  to  be  deepW  interested  in 
«  rigid  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  but  from  a  source 
that  will  not  be  discredited,  because  of  its  attachment  to 
other  of  these  branches  of  industry,  from  a  document  laid 
before  us  by  the  twenty  thousand  memorialists  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  are  on  the  spot,  r.nd  eye-witnesses 
of  the  evasions  of  the  law  practised  at  the  custoi^ihouse 
in  that  city.  This  document  has  been  long  in  print,  and, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  stands  unrefuted---nay, 
unquestioned.  In  the  statements,  tlie  names  of  persons 
are  purposely  omitted,-  but  they  can  be  fiunishea  to  any 
gentleman  desirous  of  seeing  them.  I  am  informed  that 
Siey  are  among  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  and  shall  therefore  assume  that  tlie  wit- 
nesses tell  the  truth,  leaving  it  to  others  to  impeach  their 
statements,  if  it  can  be  done.  They  represent,  that,  by 
the  conjoint  operation  of  a  systematic  evasion  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  and  ^es  at  auction,  they  have  i>een  pressed  and 
borne  down,  until  many  have  been  forced  to  the  verge 
of  ruin;  and  they  give  the  fidlowing  as  ^me  of  the  me- 
thods employed  by  those  who  cUsregard  all  moral  consi- 
derations, and  flinch  not  at  perjuryi  tQ  shun  the  provisions 
of  law.  A  merchant  of  New  York  ordered  two  thousand 
pieces  of  goods  from  a  BritiA  manufacturer,  of  a  particu- 
lar description,  and  after  patterns  of  his  own,  purchasing 
them  at  as  low  a  rate  as  they  could  i>t  had  in  the  British 
market.  He  shipped  them  home  under  an  expectation  of 
realizing  the  fruits  of  his  entei*prise{  but  whe^  his  goods 
arrived,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  the  same  individual 
of  whom  he  purcliased,  had  shipped  by  the  same  vessel 
five  thousand  pieces  of  the  same  kmd  of  goods,  to  be  sold 
by  his  agent,  and  that  these  goods  were  onered  lower  than 
he  could  afford  to  sell.  Not  comprehending  how  tliis 
could  be  done  without  loss,  he  investigated  the  matter, 
and  found  that  the  five  thousand  pieces  bad  been  entered 
at  the  custom-house  from  five  to  eight  shillings  sterling 
lower  on  the  piece  than  he  had  paid  for  the  two  thousand 
pieces;  'and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  lost  about  two 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  British  manufacturer  made  a 
handsome  profit  by  the  fraud  in  his  invoice. 

Another  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  goods  entitled 

to  debenture,  and,  afler  exporting  them,  he  applied  for  the 

drawback,  and  found  it  smaller  than  he  anticipated,  which 

led  to  inquiry;  and  he  ascertained  where  the  goods  had 

.  heen  bought  in  Europe,  and  that  they  had  h#en. passed  at 


the  custom-house  at  from  twenty-five  to  tUlviy  per  cent, 
less  than  the  cost  in  Europe.  Another  nierchant  in  New 
York  became  the  piu-chaser  of  goods,  and,  suspecting  all 
was  not  right,  pursued  a  similar  cotirse  of  inauiry,  and  as- 
certained, oy  the  clearest  proof,  tliat  they  haa  been  enter- 
ed at  the  custom-house  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
below  cost. 

In  former  periods,  when  our  merchants  were  distinguish- 
ed as  a  class  of  high-minded,  honorable  men,  conducting 
their  bunness  upon  fair  and  just  principles,  it  was  usual 
to  sell  at  an  agreed  rate  per  cent,  of  advance  upon  the  in 
voice  by  which  the  goods  were  entered,  which  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  purchaser.  That  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, which  subserved  the  purposes  of  honest  men,  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  been  superseded  by  an  artfiil  contriv- 
ance well  f^pted  to  disguise  frauds.  An  invoice  is  made 
up  to  enter  the  goods  at  the  custom-house,  wherein  Ihcy 
are  greatly  undervalued;  and  -4* hen  it  lias  performed  this 
office,  its  work  being  finislied,  it  is  consigned  to  some  dark 
pigeon  hole,  tliere  to  sleep,  and  another  paper,  sometimes 
called  an  invoice,  and  sometimes  a  statement,  is  exhibited 
to  pnrchasers,  as  containing  the  actual  cost  of  goods.  The 
first  is  manufactured  to  delude  the  officers  of  tJie  customs, 
the  last  to  conceal  perjury.  Several  mistakes  have  hap- 
pened, which  have  exposed  this  infamous  practice  to  the 
gaze  of  the  public. 

**  A  foreign  importer  at  New  York  sold  a  package  of 
foods  at  a  certain  advance  on  the  cost.  Shortly  after  mak- 
mg  the  sale,  he  (Uscovered  that  he  had  sold  at  an  advance 
on  the  fictitious  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  invoice  by 
which  the  goods  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-house; 
he  went  to  the  buver,  and  informed  him  of  the  mistake, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  make  up  the  difTerence  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  farlse  cost.  The  buyer  was  stir- 
prised  at  tlie  novelty  of  the  request,  refused  to  allow  any 
thing,  and  tuld  him,  if  he  persisted  in  the  request,  he  would 
expose  him  to  the  collector  of  the  customs.  The  import- 
er pocketed  the  affront,  and  went  about  his  business.'' 

In  another  instance,  a  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of 
goods  at  sixty-five  per  cent,  advance  on  the  sterling  cost. 
Soon  after  the  buyer  had  left  the  store  of  the  seller,  he  was 
informed  by  the  latter  that  the  goods  could  not  be  deliver- 
ed, because  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  selling  them  by  tlie 
wrong  invoice.  The  buyer  replied  that  he  would  take 
them  by  the  prices  at  which  they  had  been  entered  at  the 
custom-house;  but  the  seller  declined  this,  saying  his  in- 
sti-uctions  were  to  sell  at  an  advance  upon  prices  put  dowr\ 
in  a  paper  which  had  the  form  of -an  invoice,  but  was  call- 
ed a  statement,  in  which  the  prices  were  charged  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  above  the  invoice  upon  which  the  duty  had 
been  paid  at  the  custom-house;  that  is,  goods  charged  in 
the  cu8tom-ho\isc  invoice  at  twelve  dollars  a  piece,  were 
put  down  in  the  statement  at  twenty-four  dollars  a  piece. 

Other  examples  of  this  class  of  frauds  could  be  cited, 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  sj»me  autliority 
says:  It  is  a  common  custom,  and  one  well  understood 
among  merchants,  that  many  foreign  importers,  resident 
in  this  country,  are.  in  tlie  constant  habit  of  receiving  two 
invoices  of  each  parcel  of  goods,  one  for  the  custom-house, 
and  the  other  to  sell  by.  It  adds,  tliat,  among  the  importers 
of  woollens,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  enter  goods  op  an 
invoice  mad?  out  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  much  be- 
low the  actual  cost,  uveraging  probably  not  less  than  th Ii*- 
ty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

lu  proof  of  this,  and  also  that  goods  are  entered  Uy 
false  invoices,  the  following  fact  is  given:  Broadcloth,  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house  as  costing  from  four  to  five  shJ- 
hngs  sUrling  the  yard  under  the  tariff  of  1824^  was  fre- 
quently bought  in  at  auction  by  the  importer  at  tAvo  dollars 
and  twenty -five  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  yard,  lo  ts- 
cape  from  a  sacrifice  of  the  property!— yet,  if  the  invoice 
was  honest,  these  prices  would  aflbrd  enormous  profit. 
Anotlier  instance  among  many  sliall  be  named.     A  mer- 
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chant  ordered  a  quantity  of  woollens  of  an  £ngliah  manu- 
fiu^turer.  In  tlie  same  vessel  wbicU  brought  them  out, 
canie  a  shipment  of  g^oods  of  the  sanie  kind  and  quality, 
sent  by  the  manufacturer  himself  on  his  own  account, 
which  were  cntei.'ed  at  the  custom-house  so  much  below 
what  the  merchant  gave,  that  tlie  former  made  twenty ^five 
per  cent,  on  the  sales,  while  the  latter  lost  ten  per  cent. 
I  wiU  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  multi- 
phine  the  proo&,  fur  these  facts  show  the  most  glaring, 
pai|MU3le»  bare£&ced  fraud  and  imposition,  as  well  as  an  ut> 
ter  degradation  of.  moral  character,  for  they  are  necessa- 
rily accompanied  and  sustained  by  the  most  deliberate 
perjury. 

I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  any  one  questions  this  vio- 
lation of  truth  and  Uw;  for  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
English'  aigcnts  and  manufacturers  are  right  when  they  de- 
clare our  oustom-house  aflTords  the  greatest  facilities  for 
evading  the  revenue. 

I  stated  that  invoices  were  also  false  iu  anotjier  pai'ti- 
cular — in  failing  to  give  a^truc  accoimt  of  tlie  quantity. 
The  same  authority  gives  well  autlienticated  instances  of 
goods  entered  for  twelve  yards  the  piece,  which  were  sold 
<u  market  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  yaixls  the  piece;  by 
u  hich  fraudj  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  goods  at  least  escaped 
all  duly. 

1  w'il  aow  state  a  fact,  which  will  show  that  fi*auds  in 
Che  woollen  trade  arc  perpetmted  to  a  most  alarming  ex- 
tent. It  is  known  tliat  the  revenue  law  of  1828  establishes 
a  gradatioo  of  prices^  oil  which  the  duty  is  assessed^  fur 
example,  a  square  yard  of  doth  costing  tliirty-three  and  a 
th'.rd  cents,  and  under  fifty  events,  is  considered  as  cost- 
ing fifty  cents;  jind  a  yard  actually  custine  thirty-four 
cents^  pAya  the  same  duty  as  one  costing  fitly  cents;  so^ 
alsc^  a  yard  coetiixg  fifty-one  cents,  or  any  sum  between 
that  and  one  dollar,  pays  the  same  duty  as  a  }'ard  costii^ 
a  dolbur;  and  a  yard  costing  one  hundred  and  one  cents,  or 
any  sum  between  that  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  pays 
the  SLine  duty  as  one  costing  twA  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
and  so  on.  The  lowest^  duty  is  forty-five  per  cent,  on 
these  arbib-ary  sums,  and  the  highest  is  at  least  three  times 
thatamounL  The  natural  Operation  of  tlie  law  would  be 
to  bring  those  classes  of  goods  into  the  market  which  pay 
the  lowest  duty,  and  to  exclude  those  whioJi  pay  the  high- 
estf  but  I  am  well  assured  that  it  has  produced  no  such  ef- 
fect; fur  goods  which  pay  the  higlvest  duty  arc  as  abun- 
dant in  the  market  as  they  ever  were;  and  there  is  no  visi- 
ble disproportion  between  the  price  they  bear  and  the 
pnce  of  those  which  pay  the  lowest  duty.  In  &ct,  the 
Hade  goes  on,  apparently,  precisely  as  it  did  before  the 
passage  of  the  law.  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  exe- 
cuted, this  could  not  be  so;  and  we  need  no  better  or 
stronger  proof  to  show  that  systematic  fraud  pervades  tlie 
woollen  trade  throughout,  as  an  inequality  in  the  duty 
would  produce  a  like  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  foi'eign 
produi»ons  in  our  market^ 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  .the  matter,  as  well  as  of 
the  existence  of  frauds,  there  have  been  exhibited  in 
this  House  specimens  of  woollens,  which  were  invoiced 
fur  entry  at  the  custom-house  at  one  dollar  the  yaixl,  and 
are  selling  by  the  piece  at  five  dollars  the  yard  in  the 
largest  markets  of  tbe  country. 

S\r,  the  facts  disclosed  are  remarkable  in  their  charac- 
ter, especially  as  they  show  that  these  gross  evasions  of 
law  are  in  a  measure  legalized  by  passing  the  goods 
through  the  custom-house.  Whether  they  arc  carried  on 
so  boldly  and  successfully  through  the  negligence  of  pub- 
lic officers,  or  because  they  ai*e  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  imposed  on  them,  I  sliall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine; but  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  go  to 
show  that,  from  one  cause  or  the  otlier,  there  is  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  among  the  officers  of  what  passes 
through  their  hands,  and,  of  course,  an  imperfect  collcc 
tion  of  the  revenue. 


A  merchant  m  Boston  imported  two  cases  of  goods, 
which  were  entered  at  Kcw  York;  and,  on  opening  No. 
1,  and  comparing  the  goods  with  Ko.  1  in  the  invoice,  it  was 
found  the  goods  did  not  correspond  to  the  invoice;  and,  as 
he  was  about  oixiering  them  to  be  reshipped,  it  occurred 
to  him  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  numbering  the  cases; 
he,  thei^fore,  opened  No.  2,  and  found  the  goods  answer- 
ed the  description  of  No.  1  of  the  invoice.  Here  was  no 
fraud;  but  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  cases  could  not  have  been 
90  closely  examined  at  the  custom-house  as  to  learn  what 
they  contained,  or  the  en*or  would  have  been  detected. 
So,  too,  the  chairpian  of  the  committee  lias  informed  us 
that  a  British  factor  was  indicted  for  frauds  in  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  dur'mg  the  last  summer,  in  New  York,  and, 
under  a  sense  of  his  g^ilt  and  infamy,  absconded,  and  has 
not  since  been  seen  in  die  United  States.  But  we  are  not 
indebted  to  the  vigilance  of  tlie  officers  of  the  custom- 
house for  his  detection.  No,  sir;  for  aught  but  appears, 
he  might  liave  carried  on  his  traffic  in  fraud  and  perjury 
to  this  day,  Iiad  not  a  misunderstanding  and  a  quarrel  rose 
between  him  and  one  acquainted  with  his  scandalous  con- 
duct, which  occasioned  the  disclosure,  and  a  presentment 
by  the  grand  jur^. 

I  would  do  no  mjusticeto  any  one;  and,  therefore,  here 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  gendeman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Mallaet]  has  declared  his  belief  that  the  collector 
of  New  York  exerts  himself  to  discharge  his  duty  faith- 
fully, but  has  hitherto  been  frustrated  for  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  execute  the  laws  according  to  their  spirit 
and  just  interpretation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  time  efficient 
measures  were  adopted;  it  is  time  these  abuses  were  re- 
formed; and  this  custom-house,  whicli  seems  to  be  but  a  rail- 
road to  smugglers,  was  org^anized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arrest  the  bold  strides  of  vice  and  corruption.  If  there 
be  not  foree  enough  tiiere  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties 
required,  let  us  send  additional  aid,  or  at  once  repeal  our 
statutes:  for  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  present 
state  of  things  are  too  injurious  to  be  tolerated.  The 
American  importing  merchants  (I  speak  of  the  woollen 
trade)  have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  lias  conclu- 
sively shown,  been  forced  from  their  business,  or  over- 
whelmed with  bankruptcy;  so  that  but  a  small  remnwitof  a 
large  body  of  valuable  and  high-minded  nfien  is  left  to  re- 
count the  tales  of  their  embari-assmcnts,  while  theu*  busi- 
ness has  been  usurped  by  a  class  of  imprincipled  foreign- 
ers, who  consider  it  meritoi-ious  to  violate  their  oaths,  to 
cheat  the  Government  out  of  its  revenues,  and  to  trample 
its  laws  Under  foot.  The  dignity  and  ihsuked  honor  of 
the  nation  demand  a  remedy  for  this  evil;  our  oppressed 
citizens,  robbed  of  their  just  rjgtits  by  an  illicit  ti'ade,  de- 
mand the  parental  protection  oi  the  Government. 

But  tlie  fatal  consequences  reach  beyond  the  merchant, 
and  strike  at  the  prosperi^  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 
We  have  seen  tlie  establishments  of  our  country  fall,  one 
after  another,  victims  to  the  capital  and  treachery  of  fo- 
reigners,  who  have  stained  our  honor  and  stolen  our  birdi- 
right.  Thej'  reach  alike  all  our  great  interests:  for  you 
might  as  well  say  that  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest  will  not 
crush  the  shrubbery*  under  it  when  it  fidls,  as  to  say  the 
overthrow  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  not  also 
prostrate  the  fiumers  and  mechanics.  We  live  togetlier 
as  a  great  finmily,  and,  by  an  exeliange  of  tlie  products  of 
labor,  we  are  fed,  clotlied,  and  lodged.  The  fai-mer  has 
wants  beyond  the  produce  of  his  land;  the  manufiicturer 
and  mechanic  have  wants  beyond  the  produce  of  tlieir 
labor;  each  supplies  the  otlier  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustr}':  and  thus  it  is,  a  whole  community  is  made  com- 
fortable and  happy  by  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  each  other.  Foreign  agents  and  fitctQrs,  by  this 
system  of  frauds,  break  in  upon  us,  and  paralyze  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  They  offer  merchandise  to  our 
farmers,  but  will  take  nothing  they  produce  in  return. 
They  offer  it  to  our  mechanics,  but  deny  them  all  benefit 
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of  employment.  'They  offer  it  to  our  manufacturers,  but 
the  poficy  of  their  country  is  so  regtilatcd  as  to  keep  our 
products  out  of  her  market.  While  Great  Briuin  pursues 
this  selfish  course,  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  complain. 
If  I  can  understand  the  tone  of  her  ne^vspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, they  hold  it  to  be  not  only  meritorious,  but  pa- 
triotic, to  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  this  countr}';  and  if 
I  can  understand  the  state  of  sentiment  in  Parliament,  it  is 
far  from  dlscountenancinnr  smuggling*.  While  this  state  of 
tilings  exists  in  that  couinry;  while  this  determmation  to 
force  themselves  upon  us,  regvdless  of  our  policy  and 
of  our  laws,  continues,  we  have  no  alternative  left,  but  to 
meet  it  with  energy,  and  protect  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  reposed  confidence  in  us.  As  things  now  are,  he 
who  commits  the  most  fi-aud,  reaps  the  most  benefit.  Sir, 
1  cannot  persuade  myself  there  is  an  individual  in  this 
House,  who  will  advocate  the  state  of  tilings  I  have  de- 
scribed. Your  laws  ought  either  to  be  repealed  or  exe- 
cuted; and  my  belief  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
require  they  should  be  enforced,  and  that  some  such  plan 
as  that  proposed  by  the  bill  is  a  suitable  remedy  for  the 
evil. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina  [Mr.  McDcffik] 
entertains,  as  he  says,  an  opinion  widely  different,  and  h.is 
proposed,  as  an  amendment,  the  rep'fal  of  the  laws  of 
1828  and  1824:  in  other  words,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the 
duties.  I  do  not  comprehend  in  wliat  way  this  is  to  re- 
strain men  from  injuring  us,  who  are  regpardless  of  oaths, 
and^  destitute  of  all  moral  sentiment;  men  who  hold  it 
meritorious  to  cheat,  and  patriotic  to  commit  perjury.  You 
cannot  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  such  men  with  any 
hope  of  success;  it  is  to  their  fears  you  must  address  your- 
self; you  must  operate  upon  theu*  interests,  and  make  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  to  pursue  their  career  of 
wickedness;  any  tiling  shoi-t  of  this  will  be  worse  than 
unavailing:  money  is  the  idol  of  such  men,  and  gain, 
whether  great  or  small,  affords  sufficient  temptation  to  eviU 
and  they  must  be  m^de  to  understand  thai  the  chances  of 
loss  are  greater  than  the  chances  of  gain. 

The  gentleman  has  indeed  had  the  candor  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  correct  abuses,  as 
to  revise  and  modify  the  revenue  system,  by  reducing  the 
duties  generally;  and  his  long  impassioned  argument  has 
been  addressed  to  us  with  the  apparent  intent  to  convince 
us  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  measure.  I  did 
hope  this  bill  wo<ild  be  suffered  to  rest  on  its  own  merits, 
aiid  receive  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
House  according  to  its  unbiassed  judgment.  I  did  hope 
the  exciting  subject  of  modifying  the  tariflT  of  duties  gene- 
rally would  not  be  brought  forward  to  embarrass  it;  but, 
as  the  gentleman  has  thought  the  opposite  course  wise  and 
expedient,  I  shall  meet  it,  not  with  a  detailed  examination 
of  his  elaborate  speech,  but  of  the  leading  propositions 
on  which  bis  discurave  argument  was  founded.  If  the 
premises  can  be  proved  false,  the  conclusions  must  be 
erroneous.  I  am  aware  that  this  subject,  though  one  of 
deep  interest  to  the  country,  one  on  which  hangs  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  is,  in  its  details,  dry,  and  calls  for  an 
exercise  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  committee;  yet  I 
hope  to  be  indulged  with  their  attention,  though  1  may 
ail  to  reward  it. 

The  tai-iff,  as  it  is  calletl,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  live  revenue  system  which  has  ex'sted  under  various 
modifications  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  constitution, 
lias  occupied  much  of  public  attention  for  several  years 
past.  The  tone  of  complaint  from  the  South,  against  the 
laws,  has  been  Iwid,  vehement,  and  almost  unremitted. 
The  support  of,  or  oppos'tion  to,  the  policy,  has  almost 
become  the  test  of  parties;  and  as  often  as  the  subject  has 
been  agitated  here,  (and  it  is  up  in  one  form  or  another 
every  session,)  it  brings  with  it  gfreat  ardor  and  power  of 
argument  in  the  discussion,  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
The  advoc:Ucs  of  thr  policy  have  contcnd«l  th:U,  since 


the  peace  of  1815,  we  are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  the 
nations  of  Eurqpe  having  resumed  that  trade  which  fell 
into  our  hands  by  the  chances  of  war,  and  driven  us  back 
upon  our  own  resources;  that  a  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  farmer  no  longer  exists  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  Europe;  and,  if  laboi*  cannot  be  so  employed  here,  as 
to  supply  our  most  pressing  wants,  we  should -be  poor  and 
miserable:  ft)r  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  have  the 
surplus  products  of  the  earth  on  his  hands  or  not,  if  he 
have  no  way  of  disposing  of  thein  so  as  to  meet  his  neces- 
sities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  our 
true  policy  lies  in*a  different  direction;  and  we  have  been 
invited  to  look  At  the  glowing  picture  of  former  days, 
when  our  trade  and  commerce  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
inhabited  earth,  and  men  acquired  princely  fortunes  al- 
most without  an  effort.  We  have  been  told  that  these 
channels  of  commerce  are  not  dried  up,  but  are  still  open 
to  mines  of  wealth,  if  we  were  not  so  blind  to  our  interests 
as  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  truth.  Those  who  have 
pressed  such  considerations  upon  us,  have  been  asked 
where  these  avenues  to  prosperity  arc?  Where  can  the 
farmer  send  his  grain,  his  flour,  his  beef,  his  pork,  and 
otlver  products  of  his  labor?  Does  England  take  them? 
No.  Does  France?  No.  Docs  any  part  of  Europe?  No, 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  him  any  encouragement 
to  pursue  his  business.  Europe  feeds  her  own  popula- 
tion— she  sells  the  products  of  her  labor,  but  does  not 
buy  such  as  she  can  produce.  Those,  therefore,  who 
look  for  a  return  of  prosperity  from  that  source,  dream. 
They  have  waited,  and  will  wait  in  vain,  without  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  change  their  policy.  Agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  all  commerce;  and  he  who  proves  that  it  is 
our  wisest  policy  to  become  all  farmers,  must  first  show 
where  we  can  sell  the  fruits  of  our  labor — we  cannot  sell 
to  each  other  if  we  all  work  at  that  business,  because  we 
then  supply  ourselves. 

Again:  It  has  been  urged  that  our  revenue  would  fail, 
and  we  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxes,  to 
support  the  Government  and  pay  the  national  debt.  Pre- 
dictions of  this  kind  were  made  in  the  bold  tone  of  abso- 
lute confidence;  and  ardent  appeals  were  made  to  the 
public,  to  repudiate  a  policy  which  Would  take  from  la- 
bor its  hard  earnings  to  supply  the  public  treasurj-.  Time 
has  falsified  these  prophecies,  and  the  complaint  now  is, 
that  the  Government  will  be  ruined  by  the  surplus  funds 
in  the  treasury,  because  every  portion  of  the  Union  is 
scrambling  to  obtain,  in  one  form  or  another,  its  portbn  of 
the  money. 

Again :'  It  was  predicted  that,  where  duties  have  been 
imposed,  goods  would  rise  to  an  exorbitant  price,  and  the 
consumer  be  heavily  burdened;  but  here  again  tlie  pre- 
diction has  failed,  for  tlie  consumer  has  found  his  supplies 
cheapened. 

Gentlemen  are  much  puzzled  with  these  results,  but  stlB 
condemn  the  tariff  with  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as 
if  every  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  They 
seem  to^be  aware  of  the  embarrassments  they  must  en- 
counter in  establishing  the  old  notion  that  a  duty  is  a  tax 
to  the  amount  of  it  upon  the  consumer  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, for  they  are  met  with  the  fact  that  an  increase  of 
duties  has  not  produced  that  result. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  being  aware  that 
these  objections  are  not  easily  surmounted,  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  old  theory  as  false,  and  has  introduced  a 
doctrine  new  in  many  of  its  features  and  consequences. 
I,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  substance  of  it  in  a  document 
from  his  State,  called  "  An  Exposition  and  Protest,"  which 
emanated  from  the  Legislature,  and  which  I  read  with  too 
much  haste  to  remember  with  great  accuracy.  Thetl\eonr 
is  strenuously  maintained,  tliat  duties  are  taxes,  although 
goods  are  made  cheaper  under  their  operation;  and  to 
carry  the  doctrine  out,  it  ig  asserted  that  the  old  idea  that 
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tbe  consumer  pays  the  Ux,  is  founded  in  mistake,  for  it  is  the 
producer  tbat  bears  the  burden.  Exports,  says  the  gen- 
tleman, pay  the  duties  on  imports;  and  as  merebants  and 
&ctorB  are  mere  agents,  tbe  planter  is  the  exporter  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  exports,  be 
ays,  consist  of  these  articles.  The  imports,  he  adds,  are 
purchased  with  the  exports,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are 
paid  for  in  these  articlesf  and,  as  the  exporter  pays  the  duty, 
it  follows  tijiat  tlie  planters  pay  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
revenue;  that  is,  sixteen  millions  <yf  dollars  out  of  twenty- 
four  milltons,  which  is  about  the  annual  amount  of  revenue. 
This  burden,  he  says,  falls  on  less  than  three  millions  of 
population,  while  the  remaining  nine  millions  pay  only 
eight  millions  of  revenue,  because  they  export  only  to  that 
amoant. 

If  this  be  true,  if  sixteen  millions  of  revenue  are  drawn 
from  the  earnings  of  less  than  three  millions  of  our  popu- 
btion  annually,  I  agree  that  the  burdens  are  greatly  dis- 
proportionat^^that  the  South  are  grievously  oppressed, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  afford  immediate 
relief.  But,  sir,  the  very  statement  itself  strikes  the  ear 
as  incredible.  Is  it  true?  Can  it  be  true  that  less  than 
three  millions  of  persons  pay  nxteen  millions  of  annual  tax? 
If  so,  the  planter  %as  a  busbiess  yielding  such  a  .profit  as 
<wr  people  are  unacquainted  with.  1  say,  no  people  since 
the  foundation  of  the  eaKh  ever  did  sustun  such  a  bur- 
den for  a  succession  of  years;  and  as  the  doctrine  is  at  vari- 
ance with  all  received  notions,  it  ought  to  be  sustained  by 
strongs  proofs,  before  it  gains  credence.  The  gentleman 
says,  it  is  self-evident;  but,  to  my  dull  apprehension,  it  is 
fcr,  very  far,  from  being  so;  and  I  regret  that  the  evidence 
which  makes  it  so  clear  to  hhn,  has  not  been  more  fully 
stated. 

I  will,  if  the  committee  will  lend  me  their  patience,  en- 
deavor to  point  out  some  of  the  obstacles  which  must  be 
surmounted  to  establish  this  doctrine.  To  disembarrass 
the  question,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman, 
by  throwing  out  of  the  way  the  machinery  of  trade,  and 
con«dering  the  planter  as  the  exporter.  8u  ppose,  then,  he 
ships  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  the  English  market,  where  it 
is  sold.  The  theory  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  he  must  re- 
ceive gnoods  in  pay,  for  he  cannot  command  specie;  and  if 
these  goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  when  they  annve  in  this 
country,  the  amount  paid  at  the  custom-house  is  a  tax  upon 
the  cotton  itself,  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  planter  actually 
loses  it;  as  much  as  if  an  excise  were  laid  upon  it  before 
it  was  shipped;  audi  understood  him  to  say,  and  repeat, 
that  it  made  no  difference  >vith  the  planter,  whether  the 
tax,  as  he  called  it,  was  imposed  directly  on  the  cotton  in 
his  hands  before  it  was  shipped,  or  on  the  goods,  as  it  now 
is,  at  tlie  custom-house.  This  doctrine,  ne  says,  applies 
to  all  imported  goods  thtis  purchased,  be  they  consumed 
hv  whom  they  may. 

'  I  will  now  state  his  reasons  given  in  support  of  this 
theory,  as  I  understood  them.  He  sjud,  that  if  the  tnanu- 
fiicturcr  in  England  could  raise  the  price  of  his  manufac- 
tured articles,  as  duties  are  imposed,  he  would  then  throw 
the  burden  on  the  consumer;  but  he  finds  himself  unable 
10  do  this,  and  turns  round  on  his  heel,  and  lakes  the 
amount  out  of  the  grower  of  the  raw  material.  The  manu- 
facturer says,  you  must  receive  your  pay  in  goods,  of  some 
^rt  or  other,  in  our  markets;  we  cannot  raise  the  price, 
and  must  take  the  duty  out  of  the  cotton;  and  thus  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  planter  takfcn  from  him.  Being  aware  that  the  assent  of 
the  holder  of  cotton  is  necessary  to  a  bargain  of  this  sort,  the 
^ntleman  provided  for  tlwt  difficulty,  by  asserting,  in  un- 
qualified tenms,  that  the  purchaser  Is  enabled  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  because  he  controls  the  market,  and  esto- 
blished  the  terms  on  which  he  will  buy. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  proposition,  and  see  w^at  con- 
sequences must  follow,  if  it  be  well  founded.  The  ma- 
nufacturer in  England  controls  the  market,  and  assesses 


on  the  raw  material  shipped  from  this  country  whatever 
duties  may  be  collected  at  our  custom-houses  on  any  kind 
of  goods  that  may  be  purchased  with  the  avails.  Is  it  true 
that  the  purchasers  in  the  market  control  it^  Every  man 
who  does  business,  feels  that  the  market  is  controlled  by 
another  and  greater  power;  he  feels  that  commodities  are 
dear  or  cheap,  according  as  the  supply  is  great  or  small, 
and  that  it  is  the  supply  which  fixes  the  price,  and  not  the 
will  of  the  buyer.  If  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  buyer, 
he  might  as  well  purchase  at  one  cent  the  pound  as  at 
twelve.         ^ 

Ag^in:  If  the  buyer  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price, 
and  make  such  allowances  and  deductions  as  he  pleases, 
for  duties  imposed  on  English  manufactures  by  our  tariff, 
that  power  will  enable  him  to  deduct  any  other  duties  or 
taxes  to  which  his  business  may  be  subject;  and  he  i^ould, 
of  course,  deduct  a  duty  of  six  per  cent,  upon  cotton, 
which  is  imposed  in  England,  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  that  kingdom.  He  can  provide  for  this  with  mvfth 
greater  facilily,  than  for  the  duties  on  the  various  kinds  of 
gfoods  which  are  bought  with  the  avails  of  cotton,  and  ex- 
ported to  this  country.  If  he  has  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  one,  he  surely  has  for  the  other.  If  the  planter 
carries  rice  to  the  same  market,  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
controlling  infliience,  and  the  duties  which  are  three  dol- 
lars and  thirty-three  cents  the  hundred,  may  be  deducted 
from  the  value,  and  tluH>WR  upon  him  in  Ae  same  way. 
So  also  of  tobacco,  which  pays  a  duty  of  three  shillinga 
sterling  on  the  pound,  which  ismuchnM>re  than  the  article  is 
worth ;  and  consequently  the  planter  would  upon  this  theory 
lose  his  produce,  and  be  brought  into  debt  for  the  balance 
of  the  duty.  This  singidar  theory  discloses  a  new  princi- 
ple in  finance,  which  must  come  into  high  estimation;  for, 
if  the  doctrine  is  well  foimded,  a  nation  may  so  regulate 
its  trade,  as  to  draw  all  its  revenues  from  the  foreign  States 
with  which  it  deals. 

The  next  consequence,- which  obviously  results  from 
this  doctrine,  is,  that  our  tariff  bears  with  the  same  force 
upon  all  foreign  coimtries  which  bring  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  into  the  Engfish  market,  as  it  does  upon  the 
southern  States. 

The  planter  of  the  South  meets,  as  competitors  in  that 
market,  the  planter  of  Brazil,  the  planter  of  Egypt,  the 
planter  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  planter  of  the  West 
Indies.  If  the  duties  are  taken  out  of  the  raw  material,  ' 
because  of  our  tariff,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  discrimina- 
tion in  the  price  of  cotton  from  different  portions  of  the 
world;  and  it  should  bear  a  hijpher  of  a  lower  price,  ac- 
cording as  the  duties  on  mamintctured  articles  are  higher 
or  lower  in  the  countiy  from  which  it  is  brought.  Ir,  for 
example,  the  duties  in  Brazil  on  British  merchandise  arc 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  here  they  are  fifty  per  cent,  then 
American  cotton  ought  to  sell  much  lower  than  Brazilian* 
So,  if  there  be  no  duty  on  British  merchandise  in  her  own 
colonies  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  then  the  difference 
ought  to  be  still  greater.  But  no  such  discrimination 
exists;  for  cotton  of  the  same  quality  bears  in  the  maHcet 
the  same  price,  from  whatever  country  it  may  come;  and 
it  follows,  that,  if  the  tariff  causes  such  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
raw  material  to  the  planter  of  the  United  States,  it  de- 
presses the  cotton  of  Brazil  and  Egypt  in  the  same  ratio — 
nay,  it  occasions  the  same  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
colonies  of  England  herself,  for  it  levels  all  cotton  to  the 
same  standard.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Brazil  weiT  to 
nm  her  duties  on  imports  above  ours,  her  laws  w^ould  at 
once  bear  upon  this  coimtrv,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  I^,  then,  the  planter  of  the  South,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  is  borne  down  and  ground  into  the  dust  by  the 
tariff;  if  he  is  robbed  of  tlie  fruits  of  his  hrmest  labor,  and 
driven  to  desperation,  it  produces  the  same  pernicious  ef- 
fect upon  the  planters  of  other  countries — for  they  get 


the 
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same  price,  and  no  more;  and  that  price  is  measured 
and  regulated  by  our  tariff.     This,  1  believe,  is  giving 
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»  wider  flC(4>e  to  tke  operation  of  our  lavs,  and  difTusin^ 
their  power  more  broadly,  than  baa  ever  been  imagined  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  opposer  of  the  tariff. 

[Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose  to  explain,  because  he  perceived 
[he  said]  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  intended 
to  answer  his  argument  fairly.  The  gentleman  had  stated 
that  cotton  of  the  same  quality  bears  the  same  price,  come 
from  where  it  might — agreed— but  the  southern  planter 
receives  goods  on  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the  planter  of  Brazil  gets 
goods  on  which  he  pays  only  fifteen  per  cent;  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  southern  planter  is  ground  down,  and  the 
other  is  not] 

Mr.  DAVIS  resumed.  I  shall  consider  that  by  and  by. 
I  said,  if  the  position  of  the  gentleman  is  well  founded, 
he  proves  that  our  tariff  bears  on  all  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries with  the  same  weight  as  on  the  southern  States,  be- 
cause the  prioe  of  all  cotton  of  tlie  same  quality,  come 
from  where  it  may,  is  the  same.  Now,  if  the  duties  ajre 
deducted  from  the  raw  material,  and  paid,  as  the  gentle- 
man  asserts,  bv  the  grower,  because  the  purchaser  con- 
trob  the  market,  then  it  is  clear  that  less  would  be  de« 
ducted  from  Brazilian  cotton  than  from  ours,  and  there 
would  be  a  discrimination  in  the  price — a  (^fTerence  in 
the  value;  but  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  difference, 
and  the  genUeman  admits  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  follow,  that  our  duties  on  British  merchandise  do  not 
regulate  the  price  of  cotton,  and  have  little  to  do  with  it. 
[Mr.  McDUFFIE  again  interposed  to  expUun.  His  ar- 
gument was  not  tba^the  Brazilian  grower  could  not  raise 
his  price,  but  that  the  American  grower  could  not.]  I 
fear  1  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  fentieman  from  South 
Carolina.  X  was  endeavoring  to  follow  out  his  argument, 
and  to  show  some  of  the  di^culties  he  must  surmount  to 
maintain  it.  I  understood  him  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that 
exports  pay  the  duties  on  imports;  and  to  deduce  as  an  in- 
ference mm  the  fact,  that  the  South  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury two-thirds  of  Uie  revenue  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  raised  and  sent  abroad 
by  tiiat  portion  of  the  Union,  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
exports.  I  understood  him  also  to  declare,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  that  the  old  notion,  that  the 
consumer  of  imported  merchandise  pays  the  duties,  by 
^ving  an  increased  price  for  what  he  buys,  was  founded 
in  mistake  and  misapprehension.  In  confirmation  of  these 
declarations,  I  understood  him  to  say,  and  repeat,  tiiat  it 
made  no  difference  whether  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  gprowers,  before  they  were  shipped,  or 
thut  sum  was  collected  on  imported  mercliandise,  bought 
in  foreign  markets  with  the  avails  of  these  articles,  for,  in 
either  case,  the  whole  loss  fell  on  the  planter.  Fi*om  the 
assumption  of  these  grounds  by  the  gentlemauw  I  thought 
I  was  justified  in  in&ring  that  he  meant  to  declare  that 
the  consumer  did  not  pay  the  duty,  but  the  grower  of  the 
raw  material  did;  for  I  could  not  persuade  my  sell' into  the 
belief  that  he  meant  to  assert  that  less  than  three  millions 
of  inhalntants  consumed  forty  millions  worth  of  imported 
articles,  while  tiie  remaining  nine  millions  consumed  onl^ 
to  the  amoimt  of  twenty  millions.  I  was  led  also  to  this 
conclusion,  because  the  gentleman  said  that  the  manu 
facturer  of  England  would  throw  tiie  duty  upon  the  con- 
sumer, by  raising  the  price  of  the  articles  on  which  tiie 
du^  was  imposed,  if  he  could,  but  be  could  not  do  it  be- 
cause he  could  not  raise  the  price.  Indeed,  tiie  whole 
course  of  his  reasoning  appear<Ml  to  me  to  be  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced 
in  the  market  by  the  tariff,  and  thus  the  planter  is  sub- 
jected to  great  loss.  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how 
tiie  argument  can  be  explained  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion, than  that  the  price  of  the  exports  is  reduced  in  the 
foi«ig^  market  in  the  manner  I  have  described;  for,  if  this 
be  not  the  case,  f  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  tlie  gen 


tleman  can  maintain  that  the  South  paid  sixteen  millionB, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  annual  revenue;  for  if  the  burden  be 
not  forced  upon  them  in  this  manner,  then  they  pa^  «a 
consumers  only:  but  the  gentic^piuui  has  repudiated  this  as 
a  &lse  notion.  He  must  be  aware,  also,  that  the  ratio  of 
consumption  and  exportation  are  widelv  different;  for, 
admitting  that  less  than  three  milhons  of  our  population 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  exports,  yet  every  body  knows 
that  the  whole  nation  are  consumen  of  imports,  and  pro- 
bably the  nine  millions  of  persons  who  export  none  of  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  greatest  consumers  of 
foreign  merchandise,  as  they  live  in  a  colder  climate,  and 
have  more  wants.  But,  allowing  that  they  consume  only 
an  equsi  quantity,  the  argument  of  the  genUeman  fails, 
for,  instead  of  consuming  forty  millions  out  of  sixtjr*,  the 
South  would  then  consume  only  fifteen  millions  out  of  that 
amount.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  main  propoution,  that 
the  South  pays  two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  because  they 
grow  two-thirds  of  the  exporti^  falls  to  the  eround,  unless 
It  can  be  shown  that  they  pay  it  in  some  other  way  than 
as  consumers. 

But  I  will,  for  the  present,  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub- 
iect,  and  proceed  to  point  out  other  obstacles,  which  roust 
be  surmounted  in  establishing  the  doctrine  which  the  gen- 
Ueman appeared  to  me  to  contend  for,  and  which  is  surely 
set  up  by  the  exposition  and  protest  of  the  Legislature  of 
his  State. 

If  the  purchaser  of  raw  cotton,  and  other  exports  in 
the  English  market,  has  the  power  imputed  to  him  of  con- 
trolling the  noarket  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  the  value 
of  our  exports  forty-five  per  cent,  as  is  alleged,  because 
we  collect  forty-five  per  cent,  on  imports  in  this  country; 
if  he  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  cut  down  the  value  of  our  ata-  - 
pies,  then  it  follows,  that  he  pockets  the  enormous  profit 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  on  all  tiie  vast  consumption  of  cot* 
ton  goods  in  the  British  dominions,  ibr  on  this  consump- 
tion there  19  no  impost,  and  there  is  no  apology  for  i*e- 
ducing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  which  enters  into  it, 
because  of  our  tariff.  The  reduction  is  to  meet  the  du- 
ties here,  and  here  only;  but  as  it  reaches  all  cotton,  it 
produces  this  result.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  the  tariff  causes  a  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  of 
foily-five  per  cent.;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CAXBasLSKo]  has  alleged  in  his 
report  on  commerce,  tiiat  it  g^ves  to  tiie  British  manufac- 
turer a  premium  of  eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  on  every 
piece  of  broadcloth  worth  two  dollars  per  yard,  tiie  law 
of  1826,  which  seem%  to  be  in  bad  odor  in  England, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  by  the  people  of  that  country  as 
more  precious  and  valuable  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
nnnes  of  South  America.  Yet,  with  all  their  sagacity  in 
trade,  they  are  so  stupid  as  to  overlook  these  vast  advan- 
tages, and  actually  complain  of  our  policy  as  narrow,  sel- 
fish, and  iUiberal.'  They  must  be  either  shortsighted,  or 
they  view  the  matter  differenUy  from  gentlemen  here. 

Another  objection  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  is,  that  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  to  take  the  duties  ^n  impoited  mer- 
chan<use  out  of  exports,  and  apply  them  in  the  way  sup- 
posed. The  whole  scheme  is  founded  on  the  ideatliat  he 
who  exports  the  products  of  this  country  to  foreign  mar- 
kets must  receive  his  pay  in  merchandise.  Without  stop- 
ping to  question  the  soundness  of  this  position,  I  will  ask 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  or  two  considera- 
tions, which  will  show  that  no  such  process  of  reduction 
in  price  can  take  place.  A  cargo  of^  cotton  is  sliipped  to 
Engluid,  and  there  sold  to  a  manufacturer  of  tiiat  mate- 
rial. The  trade  is  not  for  goods,  but  monev,  which  is 
perhaps  to  be  expended  in  merchandise  of  fifty  difierenl 
kiiid»--some  subject  to  no  duty,  some  to  a  low  one,  and 
some  to  a  high  one.  Now,  sir,  can  any  thing  be  plainer 
than  that  the  purchaser  enters  into  no  negotiation  about 
those  duties;  that  he  makes  no  terms  of  purchase  con- 
forming to  them  ?     Can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than 
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tbatitiiftnatter  of  utter  indifference  with  him  how  the 
inib  are  expended?  Can  may  thing  be  more  appa- 
rent than  tbat  the  manuftcturers  of  wooUent  or  silks,  if 
the  anils  should  be  expended  in  these  articles,  would  in 
no  respect  be  benefited  tnr  this  reservstion  of  forty -five 
percent,  in  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton? 
Cin  any  thing  be  more  evident  than  if  such  a. deduction 
vere  made  tod  reserved  by  the  purchaser,  it  would  be 
clear  gain  to  him,  without  aiding'  in  uiy  manner  to  pay  the 
duties  on  luch  merchandise  as  the  owner  of  the  cotton 
laijlfht  see  ftt  to  take  in  return?  If  the  manufiicturer  of 
cotton  paid  in  cotton  goods,  he  might  afford  them  cheap- 
er; but  he  cannot  compel  others  to  sell  their  goods  cheap- 
er,  because  he  has  reserved  to  himself  forty-five  per  cent. 
(Rit  of  the  cargo. 

I  will  not  weary  patience  by  pursuing  this  matter  fur- 
therfibr,  if  I  do  not  sreatly  mistake,  I  hAve  shown  enougli 
toprorethe  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine,  that  exp<nt8 
pajthe  duty  on  imports--*that  the  planters  of  the  South  pay 
iwwhiids  of  the  revenue,  because  they  export  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  produce  which  goes  out  of  the  countr}\ 

I  have  felt  much  solicitude  to  understand  the  gentie- 
inan  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  IfcDirrFix]  correctly,  for 
I  thought  he  put  forth  a  new  doctrine,  such  as  I  have 
beta  commenting  upon.  He  has  risen  twice  to  explain, 
ud  by  his  explanation  has  placed  the  question  on  ground 
wmevhat  different  from  my  understanding  of  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  argfument.  As!  am  about  passing  from 
tbif  part  of  the  subfect  to  another,  I  will  state  how  I  now 
understand  him,  and  hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrohg. 
I  understand  him  now  to  say  that  the  price  of  cotton  is^ 
Bot  affected  in  the  foreign  market  by  the  tariff,  but  still 
the  planters  are  burdened  with  the  payment  of  two-thirdls 
of  the  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  in  some 
other  way.  I  have  alreadv  intimated  that,  if  his  argument 
couid  not  be  maintained  by  showing  tlie  planter  suffered 
^  loss  in  the  sale  of  his  produce,  the  only  disputable 
ground  left  was  upon  the  question  whether  he  suffers  to 
theaoiount  alleged  as  a  consumer  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  eentleman,  after  laboring  at  great  length  to  prove 
^  the  duties  fell  on  the  growers  of  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
lacco,  said  the  evil  did  not  stop  here;  if  it  did,  the  coun- 
^T  vould  not  bear  a  system  so  unjust  and  ruinous  in  its 
operation  a  moment.  But  [said  he]  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
Mr  labor  is  arrested  at  the  custom-house,  and  disbursed 
»  a  bounty  among  the  manufacUtrers  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  doctrine  be  true,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  ar- 
pment  of  the  gentleman,  that  the  manufacturer  of  Eng- 
and  reduces  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  because  he  cannot 
^  the  price  of  goods,  and  thus  takes  the  duty  out  of 
*e  planter,  it  would  destroy  this  argument  respecting 
^Jntiesi  for  if  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  of  Eng- 
■*  merchandise  here,  but  leaves  it  where  it  was  before 
the  passage  of  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  affords 
J  bounty  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country;  indeed,  we 
l^ve  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that .  the 
l^anu&cturers  ai*e  right  when  tliey  say  the  price  of  goods 
ntt  not  increased  much.  I  will  not,  however,  press  this 
"Tunent,  as  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that  the  duties 
•re  not  taken  out  of  the  i-aw  produce,  but  will  dismiss  it 
vithone  remark;  if  the  duties  are  paid  on  the  raw  pro- 
^Ci  they  are  not  paid  also  by  the  consumer;  it  is  there^ 
we  necessary,  either  to  abandon  the  ground  that  the 
^ngiish  manufiicturer  controls  the  market,  and  reduces 
^  price,  because  he  cannot  raise  the  price  of  his  g^ods, 
•  to  give  up  the  position  that  the  manufacturers  here  re- 
*iTe  a  bounty,  as  a  bounty,  as  it  is  called,  rests  entirely 
%  the  supposition  that  foreign  me^cluindise  is  made  dear- 
«fin  our  market  by  tJie  duties,  and  that  the  consumer 
P*ys  the  difference.  One  argument  proves  that  the  plant- 
er, as  producer,  paj-s  the  dutiest  the  other  that  the  con- 
*nicr  pays  them — thus  they  are  twice  paid,  if  both  argu- 
aenta  are  well  founded. 


Leaving,  then,  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  I  come  to 
this  doctnne  of  bounties.  The  gentlemlin  says,  in  sub- 
t,  that  the  good  will  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  is  secured  by  tlie  disbursement  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  South  among 
them;  and  how  are  these  disbursements  made?  Not  in 
money.  No  one  pretends  that  any  money  is  distributed, 
for  the  money  arising  from  imposts  comes  into  the  treasu- 
ry, and  is  used  to  dtfiray  the  exigencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gentlenwn  means 
no  more  by  a  disbursement  of  bounties,  than  1  have  al« 
ready  intimated — he  means,  that  the  price  of  g^oods  is 
raised  in  the  market  by  the  duties  on  foreign  merchan- 
dises and,  in  consequence  of  that,  our  manufacturers  real- 
ize more  for  their  goods.  If  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by 
exports  paying  the  duties  on  imports,  it  is  notliing  but 
the  old  doctrine  under  a  new  name — ^it  comes  to  nothing 
more  than  what  has  always  been  fiimiliar  to  us  in  all  dis- 
cussions upon  this  subject — ^it  is  what  every  opposer  of 
the  protection  of  home  industry'  has  contended  for,  name- 
ly, that  the  comiumer  is  burdened  with  the  duty,  unless 
the  gfentleman  means  to  assert  that  there  is  a  loss  some- 
where, between  the  sale  of  raw  produce  and  the  sale  of 
goods,  to  the  constuner.  If  there  be  such  a  loss,  or  any 
loss  which  goods,  on  being  sold,  do  •  not  indemniQr,  I  will 
show  that  it  does  not  fall  on  the  planter. 

I  have  thus  far  thrown  aside  the  machinery  of  trade, 
and  considered  the  planter  as  transacting  the  business, 
for  the  purpose  of  disencumbering  the  subject;  but  it  be- 
comes necessary  now  to  look  at  business  as  it  is.  The 
planter  does  not  usually  ship  hb  produce,  but  sells  it  to 
the  American  merchant,  who  pays  bira  for  it  all  it  is  worth 
in  the  English  market,  saving  freight  and  charges,  and 
pays  him  in  money.  If,  therefore,  any  loss  ensues  after- 
wards, by  taking  merchandise  in  exchange  for  it,  this  loss 
falls  on  the  merchant,  and  not  upon  the  planter.  That  no 
such  intermediate  loss  occurs,  is  rendered  sufficiently  cer- 
tain by  the  &ct  that  merchants  always  have,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  trade.  It  would  seem  very  obvious, 
.therefore,  that  the  merchant  gets  indemnified  for  all  his 
costs  and  charges,  whether  they  arise  from  duties  or  mer- 
cliandise,  or  any  other  cause;  and  it  seems  to  be  eoually 
apparent  that  foreign  goods  come,  charged  with  all  ex- 
penses into  our  market,  and,  if  any  one  is  burdened,  it  is 
tlie  consumer. 

1  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  point,  that  there 
mig^it  be  no  ixusapprehension  about  it,  for  I  am  aware  that 
the  wortliy  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  been  con- 
sidered as  putting  forth  a  new  doctrine,  as  giving  a  new 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  revenue  system  upon  the 
South;  but  I  believe,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  but  a 
new  name  for  an  old  acquaintance. 

He,  however,  persists  in  the  opinion  that  the  South 
bears  tlie  bunlen  of  tlie  Government,  and  pays  two-tiiirds 
of  the  revenue.  He  insists  that,  out  of  M^ty  millions  of 
imports,  his  three  millions  of  inhabitants  consume  forty 
millions.  I  have  anticipated  nearly  all  that  need  be  said 
in  answer  to  tliis  arg^iment.  I  shall,  however,  make  a 
few  additional  observations.  There  is  no  exact  data  by 
which  this  point  in  controversy  can  be  settled,  but  I  will 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  ail  persons  acquainted  with  the 
population  of  the  South  to  settle  tlie  question  ^y  their 
own  observation.  Slaves  constitute  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  popuhitlon,  and  no  one,  1  tjiink,  will  contend 
that  Uicy  consume  much  foreign  merchandise,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  believing  that  the  white  popuLaion  con- 
sume more  largely  than  the  population  of  any  other  re- 
^on.  The  gentleman  himself  assures  us  they  are  too  poor, 
too  deeply  involved,  to  spend  diffusely.  The  climate  of 
tlie  northern  and  middle  regions  is  more  severe,  and  calls 
for  more  clothing  and  greater  expenditures  to  make  life 
comfoi'table;  and,  if  the  truth  could  be  reached  on  this 
question,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  uf  the 
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northern  and  middle  regionB  \KrouId  prove  to  be  tlie  g^atest 
consumers  on  an  average.  The  gentleman,  liowever,  as^ 
signs  about  three  millions  of  persons  to  the  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  region,  and  about  nine  millions  to  the  residue  of  the 
country.  He  assigns  to  tlie  three  millions  fort^  millions  of 
imported  merchandise,  and  to  the  nine  millions  twenty 
millions  of  like  merchandise.  The  bare  statement  of  the 
case  I  am  sure  must  convince  every  one  that  the  premises 
assumed  cannot  be  maintained.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  argument. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  and  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Blaik]  that  the  West  drives  a  large  trade  with  the 
South  in  agricultural  products,  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  North  and  East  also  par- 
ticipate in  this  ti*ade,  and  yet  the  whole  amount  of  their 
labor,  being  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  is  consumed  in 
foreigfn  merchandise,  for  the  gentleman  says  the  market 
of  this  country  is  the  most  miserable  in  the  world,  afford- 
ing them  nothing  worth  naming.  The  inference  is  readi- 
ly made,  where  do  they,  upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  find 
the  means  of  taking  these  large  supplies,  if  they  consume 
foreign  products  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  whole  la- 
bor? How  do  they  pay  fbr  stock  and  provisions  from 
the  West,  and  for  the  produce  from  the  Nortli?  Can 
any  evidence  show  more  clearly  that  the  avails  of  labor 
are  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  that  they  are  not  all  spent 
upon  foreign  merchandise?  Can  any  proof  show  more 
sfttisfiictorily  that  the  South  does  not  take  dutiable  aiti 
elcs  in  pay  for  their  exported  products  to  the  extent  re- 
presented, and  that  they  do  not  consume  such  articles 
to  the  extent  represented?  On  the  whole,  without  en- 
larging upon  thi^  topic,  it  seems  to  -  be  maiiifest  that  the 
South  is  no  more  bui*4ened,  as  consumers,  than  all  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  has  as  little  occasion  to  com- 
plain as  any  other  repon. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  consider  some  of  the  leading 
errors  in  the  opinions  and  reasoning  of  the  member  from 
South  Carolina,  I  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  matter  in  debate.  1  have  hitherto 
met  his  arguments,  and  examined  them,  as  if  it  were  a 
question  on  whom  the  burden  of  taxation  is  devolved  by 
the  impost  laws;  and  having,  as  I  believe,  established  the 
fact,  that,  so  far  as  duties  operate  as  taxes,  the  South  does 
not  participate  beyond  its  just  proportion,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  revenue  system. 

The  great  cause  of  complaint  has  been,  that  these  laws, 
by  imposing  duties  on  imported  goods,  r^ise  tlie  price,  and 
subject  the  consiimers  to  a  tax,  because  it  is  said  that  a 
duty  is  a  tax;  and,  if  it  has  the  effect  imputed  to  it,  I  ag^ee 
that  the  asseifion  is  well  founded.  As  complaint  has  iden- 
tified itself  mostly  with  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  principally  to  them. 

We  manufactvtre  these  articles;  and  the  argument  is, 
that  'not  only  foreign  fabrics,  but  our  own,  are  increased 
in  price  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  falsity  of  this  reasoning,  in  its  general 
application;  for  cotton  cloths  arc  daily  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket for  from  s«x  to  eight  cents  a  yard,  which,  if  imported, 
would  he  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  that  he  pays 
ft  tax  of  thirty-five  cents  the  yard,  when  the  article  costs 
but  SIX  cents.  l*his  remark  is  applicable  to  a  hrge  portion 
of  our*  manufactures,  and  shows  how  inattentive  to  matters 
of  fact  gentlemen  are,  wlio  declaim  against  duties  as  one- 
rous taxes. 

If  duties  are  taxes,  the  fact  is  capable  of  clear,  demon- 
strative proof;  for  if  a  duty  of  a  dollar  a  yard  be  levied  on 
cloth,  it  will  immediately  be  worth  a  dollar  more,  and 
every  one  who  buys  will  find  himself  paying  the  tax,  pro- 
vided such  is  the  efiect  of  a  duty.  Yet,  easy  as  it  seems  to 
be  to  adduce  such  proof,  no  gentleman  has  ever  hazarded 
the  attempt  to  do  it;  but  all  have  cotitented  themselves 


with  asserting,  and  on  all  occaaons  relteratingthe  assertion, 
that  duties  are  taxes,  grievous,  burdensc»ne  taxes,  g^nd- 
ing  down  and  oppressing  the  poor,  and  robbing  the  rich. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this,  as  no  such  prM>f  can  be 
adduced.  We  have  experience  in  this  matter,  which  will 
afford  much  useful  instruction,  if  we  but  Usten  to  it.  I 
shall  gt>  no  further  back  than  1824,  when  the  complaints, 
which  have  reached  to  this  day,  began.  The  tariff  of 
duties  was  then  increased,  and  it  was  tlieii  innated»  with 
prophetic  confidence,  that  ^ods  would  rise,  and  the  law 
bear  upon  the  public  with  gnevooa  weight;  but  time  proved 
that  the  prophets  were  not  inspired,  for  goods  declined* 
notwithstanding  the  duties,  until  they  were  sold  at  prices 
ruinously  low. 

Then  came  the  much  abused  law  of  1828,  which  I  do  not 
approve  of  in  all  respects^  and  the  same  desponding  tone 
was  again  heard*-the  same  misery  and  ruin  from  taxes  were 
again  depicted  in  strong  colors;  but  history  agun  run  coun- 
ter to  prophecy,  for  goods,  fell,  instead  of  rising,  and  wtT^ 
never  known  so  low  in  tlie  market,  as  during  the  last  year. 
These  are  strong  and  very  conclusive  facts.  If  they  fail 
of  producing  conviction,  a»I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  it  is 
in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  doing  it,  for 
there  will  be  unbelievers. 

Taxes  are  a  popular  tlieme;  the  very  term  itself  excttea 
jealousy,  |ind  often  resentment,  for  great  effoits  are  made 
to  establish  a  conviction  in  tlie  public  mind,  that  the  people 
are  laboring  under  heavy  burdens  where  noAe  exist,  and 
they  are  oflen  called  upon  to  war  against  their  best  interests, 
under  the  delusive  hope  of  betterii^  their  condition.  Thia 
may  account  for  much  of  tlie  complaint  we  hear,  though  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  who  oppose  the  tai'iff  on  thia  floor. 

As  they  charge  us  witli  false  reasoning,  when  we  assert 
the  competition  of  our  manufacturers  with  foreign  produc- 
tions reduces  the  price,  instead  of  burdening  the  consumer 
with  a  tax,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  such  is  but  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  the  protecting  system,  and  that  those  who 
assume  that  duties  are  necessarily  taxes,  are  in  deep  error. 

Labor  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  human  affairs.  All 
property,  no  matter  by  whom  possessed,  nor  to  what  use 
applied,  is  the  fruit  of  labor.  The  rich  are  made  so  by 
amassing  together  the  earnings  of  those  who  toil  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  no^'  a  period  of  general  peace  and  plenty; 
provisions  and  merchandise  are  abundant  and  cheap  beyond 
former  example,  and  yet  there  is  much  distress  and  embar- 
rassment; we  hear,  by  every  arrival,  of  tlie  money  pressure 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  felt  it  here.  Many  are  perplexed 
to  understand  this  state  of  things;  but  if  we  go  back,  and 
trace  the  history  of  events,  we  sliall  fiind  there  b  no  roys- 
tery  in  it.  From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution forward  for  twenty-five  years,  Europe  was  involved 
in  a  succession  of  disastrous  wars.  She  had  armies  and 
navies,  numerous  beyond  all  former  example,  fed  and  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  while  they  devastated  the 
country,  and  destroyed  the  property^of  individuals. 

The  peace  of  1815,  which  restored  general  repose,  dis- 
banded by  far  tlie  larger  portion  of  these  troops,  put  a  wtop 
to  demands  for  new  levies,  and  those  who  had  been  fed 
and  sustained  by  the  labor  of  otbei'S  began  to  work  for 
their  own  support.  In  this  way  the  laboring  populaUon 
was  g^atly  increased,  and  the  annual  products  of  labor 
were  greatly  muhi plied.  The  natural  effect  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  precisely  what  we  have  witnessed. 
The  increase  of  production  in  all  bmnches  of  industry  has 
overioaded  the  market  with  almost  every  kind  of  thing  to 
which  human  labor  applies  itself,  and  the  vahie  has  fallen, 
and  fallen  upon  a  principle  Huniliar  to  leveiy  boy  that  sells 
eggs  from  his  basket,  or  tape  from  the  counter:  when  an 
article  is  abundant,  it  is  cheap;  when  scarce,  it  is  dear. 

Let  lis  now  bring  these  Acts  home,  and  see  in  what 
manner  they  have  borne  upon  the  affairs  of  this  eonntry. 
During  this  long  and  destructive  %ar,  our  country  was  a 
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neutral  povrer,  and  the  unnatural  state  of  Europe  threw. 
into  our  hanHs  a  great  and  profitable  trade,  vtrhich  took  off 
our  agricultural  produce  at  gfreat  prices,  and  the  nation 
idnnced  in  wealth  and  power  beyond  example,  v.  Our 
workshops  were  then  in  England,  and  we  paid  her  labor- 
en  for  most  of  the  manufactured  articles  we  purchased. 
We  gave  her  the  best  market  she  had  for  her  surplus  pro- 
ducts, and  paid  extravagant  prices.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  told  us  that  England  susuined  herself, 
in  this  contest  against  the  world,  by  disbursing  annually  a 
hundred  millions  of  public  money,  which  gave  vigor  aiKl 
activity  to  business;  but  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
that  source  must  have  been  fiir  short  of  the  value  of  her 
trade  with  us.  She  drew  from  us  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
lources  by  which  she  subsidized  Europe,  and.  maintained 
herself  against  the  almost  undivided  front  of  that  conti- 
nent Her  population  labored  for  us,  and  took  from  us 
the  mooey  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
Tea,  fir,  the  United  States,  by  giving  employ  to  the  labor- 
en  of  England,  contributed  largely,  very  largely,  to  build 
op  the  power  and  wealth  of  tfiat  enterprising  country,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  she  could  nave  sustained 
herself  through  that  arduous  conflict  without  this  resource. 

The  peace  of  1815  constitutes  a  new  era  in  our  affairs. 
Tbe  controlling  influence  in  the  trade  of  the  world*  which 
fte  chances  of  war  had  thrown  upon  us,  perished  when 
rtpose  was  restored.  Nations,  whose  affairs  had  been 
<leranged  under  the  wasting  influence  of  war,  and  whose 
citizens  had  sought  a  precarious  existence,  where  it  could 
be  had,  returned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
lumed the  arts  of  peace.  Tlie  ocean  expanded  its  bosom 
to  receive  them,  and  channels  of  trade,  which  had  been 
obstructed  by  British  power,  were  opened,  and  business 
ftiiewed.  The  commerce  and  traffic  which  we  had  enjoy- 
cd  under  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  was  now  transferred 
^its  rightful  proprietors;  and  those  wliem  we  had  fed  with 
the  products  of  our  soil  now  began  to  feed  themselves,  and 
*e  were  driven  back  upon  our  own  resources,  and  the 
trade  which  grows  out  of  them. 

We  have  become  manufacturers.  I  need  not  detain 
j|ie  committee  to  point  out  all  the  operating  causes  which 
ure  broug4)t  us  mto  that  business;  but  it  is  well  known 
^  the  policy  of  this  Government  lias  been  such,  that  our 
Jtttiny  in 'New  England  could  not  be  avoided,  and  we 
we  been  forced,  I  believe  I  may  say  against  public  sen- 
timcnt,  into  that  employment.  The  Government,  by  a 
j^M  of  measures,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1807,  has 
DWuglit  as  to  the  position  we  occupy;  and  the  policy  can- 
"wt  now  be  abanooned,  without  producing  a  shock  that 
*ould  prostrate  the  community.  If  earlier  events  had 
jjo*  given  rise  to  manufacturing,  the  peace  of  1815  pro- 
W)ly  would:  fbr,  while  other -^nations  shut  out  of  tlieir 
^kets  the  agricultural  products  of  two-thirds  of  the 
^iQon,  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  the  population 
*n  exist  if  they  are  iQl  farmers,  for  labor  must  be  divided 
^supply  mutual  wants. 

We  are  manufacturera  as  well  as  farmer8->>that  is  our 
P^nt  condition  I  and  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  our 
*wr  upon  the  price  of  such  articles  as  we  fabricate? 
Here  is  the  great  point  in  controversy.  Those  opposed 
to  us  ay  they  are  dearer,  and  complain  of  the  burden; 
|fe  tbmk  there  is  little  cause  for  this  complaint,  and  be- 
^^«  that  every  one  who  examines  into  the  subject  with 
^dor,  having  a  single  determination  to  reach  the  truth, 
'ul  soon  be  convinced  that  the  doctrine  which  is  main- 
wned,  that  duties  are  necessarily  taxes,  is  a  radical  error. 
Qcsire  that  the  matter  should  be  seen  as  it  is.  We  manu- 
^ture  woollens,  and  so  do  the  English.  They  su|>plied 
wth  tlieir  own  and  our  demands  until  we  began  to  clothe 
jUJRelves.  The  peace  has  increased  their  number  of  la- 
wrers  in  all  bmnchcs  of  industry,  as  is  admitted  by  the 
gentleraan  from  South  Caroling  and  of  course  tlie  amount 
^  goods  annually  produced  is  increased, .  Wliile  thig 
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process  has  been-  making  its  way  in  England,  we  have  in- 
vested a  large  capital  in  the  woollen  trade  also,  and  new 
employ  probably  Inure  than  a  hundred  thousand  laborers 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  increased  labor  of  England, 
combined  with  our  own,  must  greatly  augment  tlie  amount 
of  goods  thrown  anmially  into  the  market.  What  is  the 
effect?  I'he  markets  are  filled  to  repletion,  and  prices 
fall.  And  why  do  prices  fall?  Because  an  increased  con- 
sumption is  required  to  take  off  the  supply:  a  man  has  • 
ten  dollars,  which  he  can  spare  from  his  earnings  to  buy 
this  kind  of  cloth;  if  it  will  buy  only  five  yards,  he  must 
content  himself  with  that;  but  if  it  will  buy  ten  yards,  it 
contributes  more  largely  to  his  comfort  and  happiness. 
This  illustrates  tbe  ordinary  operations  Of  business.  As 
prices  decline,  consumption  increases,  because  the  public 
have  ability  to  buy  more.  What  I  have  said  of  woollens 
IS  equally  applicable  to  cottons,  leather,  hats,  glass,  and  all 
the  other  manufactures,  which  employ  a  large  portion  of 
our  population.  It  is  the  increased  number  of  laborer^, 
and  the  inci*eased  supply  of  goods,  which  forces  the  value 
downward;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  operating 
upon  agricultural  products,  until  it  has  brought  th«;m  down 
where  tliey  are,  and  the  value  of  land  with  them.  It  is 
plenty,  and  not  want,  that  oppresses  the  world;  it  is  the 
want  of  markets,  and  not  the  want  of  merchandise. 

Wliile  English  labor  is  at  work  with  great  activity,  ours 
is  no  less  industrious*  It  matters  not  with  what  power 
our  labor  bears  upon  theirs,  because  they  work,  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says,  for  bread,  and  nuat 
work  on,  or  starve,  if  w^ages  run  down  to  a  penny  a  day; 
and  the  less  pay  they  get,  the  harder  they  must  work  to 
suppoii  themselves.  A  pressure  upon  them,  therefore,  by 
severe  competition,  diminishes  the  value  of  capital  and 
labor,  but  does  not  tend  materially^  to  diminish  the  quaiv* 
tity  of  goods  annually  made.  There  can  be  no  new  divi- 
sion pf  Enplish  labor.  They  have  no  wild  lands  to  flee 
to,  as  a  refuge  from  starvation {  nor  can  they  drop  one 
branch  of  manufacturing,  and  enter  into  anotlier,  to  any 
great  extent,  for  the  value  of  labor  has  as  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  equalize  itself,  as  water  has  to  come  to  a  level; 
and  the  operation  of  this  principle  has  already  filled  all 
employments.  They  cannot  therefore  stop  manufiictur- 
ing  woollens  or  cottons,  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  felt 
from  our  pursuing  the  business,  so  long  as  tlie  employment 
will  give  bread  to  the  laborer;  all  they  can  do  is  to  sell 
goods  cheap,  by  reducing  the  price  of  labor,  and  realizing 
less  profit  on  capital.  Their  destifiy  is  fixed,,  and  they 
must  be  our  competitors.  There  is  no  mystery,  there* 
fore,  in  the  decline  of  cotton  and  woollen  g^oods.  The 
acting  principle  is  the  same  that  reduces  the  £re  in  oppos- 
ing linea  of  steamboats  and  stages.  It  wonld  scarcelj 
have  been  credited  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  fiire  of  a  pas- 
senger from  New  York  to  Albany  would-be  reduced  from 
six  to  one  dollar,  and  the  business  be  continued;  nor  would 
a  prophet  have  gained  credence,  who,  ten  years  ago^ 
should  have  foretold  that  cottona  would  now  be  purchat- 
ed  for  six  cents,  as  good  as  were  then  selling  for  twenty* 
five  cents. 

He  who  can  understand  that  ten  men  can  perform  more 
service  than  five,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  reasons  to  ex- 
plain the  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
It  is  the  competition  of  labor — the  increased  production 
of  the  article--^  competition  which  English  labor  cannot 
shun,  and  which  they  must  be  content  to  meet  under  eve- 
ry disadvantage,  ui  Jess  they  and  our  adversaries  here  can 
succeed  in  breaking  down  our  manufacturers. 

This  is,  I  hope,  a  plain  and  intelligible  view  of  the  ope- 
rations of  manufacturing  in  this  country;  and  1  leave  gen- 
tlemen to  settle  the  question  for  themselves,  whether  the 
system  of  revenue  is  a  system  of  bountiea  and  taxes,  grind- 
ing down  the  poor,  and  robbing  the  rich^  as  has  been  re- 
presented. 
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I  will  now  ask  the  ftttendoii  of  the  comnntte^  to  another 
view  of  the  mibject.  The  doctrine  adranced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  is  verjr  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive. H  aims  at  an  entire  revolution  in  trade;  for  he  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  the  markets  of  this  country  to  the  use 
of  the  planter,  to  enable  him  to  sell  such  merchandise  as 
he  may  receive  in  pay  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It 
of  course,  aims  at  the  destruction,  not  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len eSUblishmentA  alone,  but  of  all  manufactures,  or  his 
abject  wilt  not  be  attained.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
drive  home  competition  out  of  the  market,  to  give  place  to 
foreirn  goods,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  short  of 
the  destruction  of  manufacturing — ^for  while  we  continue 
to  make  goods,  we  shaU  be  competitors  for  the  market 
Suppose  the  object  of  the  gentleman  should  be  accom- 
ptished,  and  all  the  population  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  leather,  furniture,  salt,  nails, 
cutlery,  and  the  numerous  other  bmnches  wMch  1  need 
not  name,  should  be  turned  out  of  their  employments,  and 
forced  back  upon  the  soil  for  subsistence,  and  all  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  these  arts  should  bo  sacrificed!  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  trade  and  prospects  of  the 
country?  The  first  effect  would  be  to  depopulate  the 
North;  for  when  these  occupations  cease,  the  farmer  will 
cease  to  have  any  olyect  to  Cultivate  the  soil,  as  he  will 
have  no  market  fbr  tie  products  of  his  labor.  And  T  can 
assure  the  gentlema^,  from  South  Carolina,  that,  if  the 
South  were  to  have  lindisputed  possession  of  our  mai'ket, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  would  have  but  a  misera- 
ble prospect  of  thrift  in  it,  for  we  should  have  no  means 
of  paying  for  their  imported  merchandise. 

The  next  obvious  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  persons  and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  manu- 
fkcturing;  for,  while  we  dismiss  all  our  own  population 
from  these  pursuits,  England  cannot  increase  the  number 
of  her  laborers.  All  who  work  for  a  living  are  obligfcd  to 
labor  now,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  be- 
cause labor  is  cheap,  and  hands  that  work  f()r  bread  cannot 
be  idle.  There  would  therefore  be  a  clear  diminution  of 
laborers,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  such 
employment  in  this  country.  It  follows,  that  a  less  quan- 
tity of  goods  would  be  produced,  and  prices  would  rise, 
while  our  ability  to  buy  would  be  diminished,  because  our 
labor  would  cease  to  l>e  productive.  If  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  imagines  the  South  would  reap  such 
profits  from  this  state  of  things  as  has  been  represented, 
he  is  mistaken,  for  another  reason.  If  his  policy  makes 
labor  and  capital  of  no  value  in  one  part  of  the  Union, 
while  it  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  anotlier, 
the  population  he  oppresses  wul,  in  self-defence,  and  from 
necessity,  become  competitors  for  the  profits  of  a  good 
business.  The  labor  and  capitid  of  the  North  and  East 
will  be  carried  into  the  business  of  the  South,  until  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  are  brouglit  as  low,  by  over-production, 
as  other  agricultural  products;  for  labor  in  one  branch  of 
busmess  can  never  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  profit  over 
others  for  any  length  of  time. 

•  Again:  If  the  revenue  system  is  to  be  overturned,  the 
effect  will  probably  be  as  deeply  felt  by  the  sugar  planter 
as  any  citizen  of'  the  United  States^for  no  one  feels 
a  stronger  dependence  on  a  protecting  duty.  Suppose 
that  interest  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  policy,  would  it 
bring  with  it  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  South?  Is 
it  not  well  known  that  the  production  of  sug^ar  gives  an 


would  be  diminished,  and  the  quantity  produced  be  lessened . 
How  would  it  be  with  cotton?  The  causes  which  would 
^minish  goods,  Mrould  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton annuMly  produced.  Under  the  change  of  policy,  the 
labor  of  the  Sooth  would  not  be  diminislied,  while  that  of 
other  portions  of  tiie  United  States,  being  thrown  out  of 
business,  would  seek  employ  where  it  could  realize  most 
profit.  If  sugar  should  not  be  cultivated,  then  that  dis- 
trict of  country  must  grow  cotton;  all  the  cotton  now  con- 
sumed in  our  manufactures  would,  in  addition,  be  sent  into 
the  markets  of  Europe.  These  causes  combined  would 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  that  article  exported  annu- 
ally; and,  if  the  aggregate  of  cotton  is  increased^  while 
the  aggregate  of  goods  is  diminished,  the  inference  is  ob- 
vious ^  the  price  of  goods  would  rise,  while  the  price  of 
cotton  would  sink.  -  .     - 

Suppose,  then,  I  repeat,  that  the  deadly  blow  which  this 
policy  aims,  should  fall  upon  us,  our  factories  should  atop, 
and  the  business  of  manufacturing,  in  all  its  varibiis^Vmds, 
and  with  its  thousand  ramifications,  should  be  brou ditto  a 
perpetual  stand,  and  the  vast  population  which  live  by  it, 
and  give  life  and  joy  to  the  whole  community,  should  be 
driven,  as  they  must  be  if  you  take  away  the  power  of 
earning  food,  back  into  the  wildernesii,  upon  savage  life, 
to  sustain  a  precarious  existence — what  benefit,  I  ask,  can 
result  even  to  the  South  by  this  process  of  desolation  > 
The  inquiry  is  not  put  with  the  hope  of  convincing  any 
one  of  the  folly  of  pursuing  sucli  a  policy;  but  there  isi 
much  in  it  worthy  of  attentive  consideration,  as  it  touches 
very  nearly  the  interests  of  gentlemen  who  seek  to  drive 
competition  from  our  markets,  by  placing  them  under  the 
control  of  foreign  industry.  I  beg  of  them  to  examine  tlie 
matter  willi  candor,  and  decide  for  thenaseKcs  whether 
they  do  not  mistake  their  own  interests. 

Cannot  gentlemen  find  otlier  causes  for  the  depressioi> 
of  business  besides  the  tariff  >  If  the  vahie  of  lands,  or 
the  value  of  produce,  or  of  any  otiier  property,  declines, 
it  is  immediately  ascribed  to  the  revenue  system.  Every 
thing  evil,  and  nothing  good.  Is  imputed  to  the  laws.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  fall  of  property  is  a  tax  springing  from  this  source. 
But  I  cannot  learn,  that  property  in  the  So\itb  has  declined 
more  in  value  than  elsewhere.  It  has  experienced  a  great 
depression  in  all  trading  countries,  and  the  cause  is  obA  i- 
ously  over-production  from  the  great  activity  of  labor.  If 
goods  and  produce  fall,  land  and  other  property  must  follow . 
I  can  find  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  de- 
pressed value  of  cotton,  witi'iout  charging  it  upon  the  tarlfl*. 
In  1818,  wo  exported  ninety-two  million^  of  pounds  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  amount  has  gone  on  increasing, 
until,  in  1827,  we  exported  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  I  have  no  account  of  the  two  last  years, 
and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  them.  While  ni  this  perioti 
of  nine  years  the  exports  have  more  than  tripled,  We  have 
greatly  mcreased  oiir  own  consumption,  by  multipH-ing^ 
our  factories.  In  addition  to  this,  the  quantity  prcduced 
in  Brazil,  Eg}'pt,  and  other  foreign  countries,  has  been 
much  augfmented,  so  that  in  truth  the  market  is  glutted 
with  the  article;  and  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
maintains  itself  where  it  is,  than  that  it  has  declined.  Tlie 
raw  cotton  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  varied  very  little 
in  vahie,  while  cloths  have  fallen  from  ten  to  five  cents  the 
yard.  Can  the  platiter  see  nothing  in  all  this  but  the  with- 
ering influsnce  of  the  tariff  >  Can  he  not  comprehend  that 


increased  value  to  slaves,  because  it  opens  the  best  and  |  if  the  supply  outnms  the  demand,  the  ai'ticlc  must  sink  in 
fljmost  the  only  valuable  market  for  that  kind  of  property?!  value,  ^      ^^**'^        ^^  '^  not  the  work  of  tlic  tariff^,  but 
GenUemen  can  judge  better  than  1  can,  how  nnich  their  his  own  work? 
property  will  suffer;  but,  if  I  am  riglitly  informed,  the 
overthrow  of  the  sugdir  planters  wo^ild  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  any  operations  of  the  tarifl". 

I  have  already  expressed  a  belief  that  the  state  of  things 


may  as  well  here  notice  another  statement  of  the  gpen- 
tieman,  which  I  thought  rather  extravagant.  He  said  that 
Mississippi  paid  a  lax  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  StatesK 
.  under  the  revenue  system,  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
which  seems  to  be  'so  earnestly  coveted  would  probably  ■  dollars  annually;  and,"^  in  another  part  of  his  argument,  \\^: 
raise  the  price  of  goods — because  the  number  of  laborers !  informed  u.s  that  »he  4.-xported  to  the  amount  of  threr  mil- 
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lions  of  doHans,  and  tliat  sUve  labor  wils  actually  worth  but 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day.  If  he  allows  one-half  of 
the  whole  population  of  Mississippi  to  be  In  the  field,  it 
would  just  about  pay  the  tax,  and  no  more,  1  make  no 
comment  on  the  statement. 

Sir,  wliatis  the  revenue  system,  fcnd  what  are  its  objects? 
It  is  well  known,  to  every  statesman  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
leading  policy  of  the  great  trading  States  of  Europe  to 
impose  heavy  duties  on  all  the  products  of  industry  ma- 
tared  by  tlie'ir  own  citifens.  The  object  is  to  secure  to 
the  iir'orking  population  the  means  of  subsistence.  Enf^- 
Und,  for  example,  imposes  duties^n  foreign  brea<l  stufls, 
vhichexdude  them  from  her  markets  under  ordinary  cir- 
aimatences,  that  her  own  farmers  may  have  the  benefit  of 
feedlnjp  tlie  nation.  She  also  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  silk, 
that  her  laborers  may  make  it;  and  in  this  manner  she  watches 
werthc  laborer,  to  provide,  as  far  as  she  can,  for  his  neces- 
«ties.  Such,  also,  is  the  policy  of  all  the  gi-eal  States.  How 
are  we  to  meet  it?  How  can  we  bay  goods,  if  they  will  take 
none  of  the  products  of  our  labor  In  retun\  ?  How  can  the 
fcrraer  of  the  north,  the  west,  or  the  middle  fitates,  Iwiy,  it 
he  cannot  sell?  What  is  to  become  of  him  if  the  home 
market  be  destroyed,  and  he  be  put  to  depend  on  tbebc 
forci^  countries  for  the  sale  of  his  proAice?  He  cannot 
Ihennder  such  disadvantages^  and  is  obliged  to  look  to  a 
beneficent  and  parental  Goiernmcnt  for  protection.  He 
asb  for  no  bounties  for  any  one — no  corn  from  the  public 
crib,  as  the  gentleman  intimated,  but  merely  that  this  Go- 
vernment may  so  far  interest  itself  in  the  fate  of  the  people, 
as  to  countervail  the  policy  of  other  nations,  which  in  its 
operation  is  designed  to  bear  favorably  upon  tlifeir  own 
labor,  but  injuriously  on  ours.  He  asks  that  tlie  wasting 
influence  of  the  laws  of  other  States  may  not  reduce  tihe 
laborers  here  to  beggary.  He  asks  of  A  Government  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others,  because  it  is  free,  and ,  ema- 
nates from  tlie  people,  that  regard  for  popular  interests 
vhxh  no  despotism  dares  refuse  its  humblest  subject 
This  is  the  revenue  system-— ^the  tariff  system — the  pro- 
tecting sj'stem. 

What  is  the  free  trade  system?  as  it  is  called,  by  misnomer, 
for  it  has  been  more  appropriately  denominated  ''the  fetch 
and  carry  system.'"  Its  aims  /.re  high,  and  its  scope  is 
broad,  if  I  have  rightly  "tinderstood  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  docs  not  complain  that  the  South  *re 
not  lef\  at  liberty  to  raise  as  much  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco as  they  please;;  nor  does  he  complain  that  they  are 
^ot  at  liberty  to  send  it  where  they  please,  and  to  sell  it  to 
vrhom,  and  when  they  please.  No,  sir,  the  laws  of  the 
country  leave  them  as  free  and  untrammelled  as  the  air, 
on  all  these  points — ^but  this  is  not  enough;  and  they  com- 
plain of  wrong  and  injury,  nay,  threaten  us  With  resent- 
tent,  because  they  have  not  the  entire  market  of  the 
Ignited  States  to  sell  the  goods  in,  which  are  received  in 
pay  for  these  commodities.  They  complain  of  the  com- 
petition of  American  industry,  because  it  supplies  a  por- 
1*011  of  our  wants  with  manufactured  articles,  and  takes  up 
»  part  of  the  demand.  They  would  have  the  whole  to 
♦bemaelTcs.  The  planters  would  apply  to  tlieir  own  bene- 
fit the  entire  resources  of  the  country,  by  compelling  us 
fo  buy  the  goods  thev  would  furnish  to  us,  instead  of  work- 
'ag  for  ourselves.  They  give  ^  preference  to  English  labor, 
and  would  have  us  work  with  axes  and  spades  from  Eng- 
lish shops.  They  aim  to  build  up  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
nee  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to 
"iake  nine  milfions  ofj'pcople  bow  down  to  three  millions, 
^'5  constrain  us  to  give  up  the  market  to  them,  and  ruin 
'^irseWcs,  that  they  may  try  an  idle  experiment  to  see  if 
they  ciinnot  obtain  a  larger  price  for  cotton.  God  has 
given  them  a  monopoly  of  these  articles,  so  faf,  at  least, 
M  respects  us;  but  with  tliis  they  are  not  content,  and  in- 
'at  on  a  monopoly  of  the  mai*ket  tl^oughout  the  United 
States t  and  becaiue  we  resist  this  grasping  disposition,  we 
"We  been  called  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 


despots,  avaricious,  grinding  monopolists,  as  merciless  and 
unrelenting  as  the  cannibal,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cries  of  infancy  for  mercy.  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  has 
loaded  us  with  these  hard,  unkind  epithets,  a4id  has  reite- 
rated them  in  many  fm-ms  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Sir,  I  declare,  ili  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  feel 
deep  pain  and  anguish  when  1  hear  such  lailguage  on  this 
flooi%  because  its  tendency  is  to  excite  deep  feelings  of  re- 
sentment in  the  injured  party,  and  to  promote  sectional 
hostility.  It  pains  me  no  leas  to  be  obliged  to  notice  it; 
but,  sir,  if  I  could  pass  by  such^  langtiage  in  silence — ^if  I 
could  sit  here  without  repelling  it,  1  should  be  unworthy 
of  representing  the  people  who  sent  me  here,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  State  to  which  I  belong.  If  gentlemen  will 
provoke  us  by  attack,  for  one  I  shall  not  refuse  to  meet  it; 
if  tliey  will  assail  us  with  calumnious  epithets  and  compa- 
risons, let  them  not  flinch  when  the  mirror  is  held  to  them- 
selves. In  what  I  say,  however,  1  have  no  personal  allu- 
sion, for  I  number  many  southern  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
among  my  most  esteemed  acquaintances.  Nine  millions  of 
despots  and  monopolists,  more  cruel  than  any  tyrant  that 
ever  disgraced  a  throne,  because  less  mercile»  than  canni- 
bals! Who  is  it  that  bandies  such  language?  Who  is  it 
that  calls  the  honest  tiller  of  his  own  land,  and  the  labori- 
ous manufacturer,  relentless  despots,  guilty  monopolists? 
He  who  holds  dominion  over  his  thousandsof  acres  and  his 
thousands  of  slaves.  He  who,  not  content  with  a  part,  ar- 
rogates to  himself  the  whole  resources  of  the  coiinti-y,  a^ 
stuns  us  with  the  cry  of  oppression,  because-  we  will  not 
consent  to  be  ruined  by  an  ovei^powering  monopoly,  under 
the  delusive  guise  of  free  trade.  It  is,  as  the  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  say  of  the  manufacturer,  the  « lox-dly"  planter. 
It  is  he  that  maintains,  as  I  learn  from  higl)  authorit^r, 
(speeches  of  Messrs.  Kowak  and  Hatkk,)  tnat  slavery  is 
favorable  to  liberty,  because  labor  degrades  the  human 
mind,  and  so  assimilates  men  to  a  state  of  bondage,  that 
none  but  those  who  bask  in  the  stinsliine  of  luxury  and 
ease  can  appreciate  liberty. 

The  "  lordly"  English  merchant  and  factor,  tlie  trum- 
peters of  free  trade,  with  their  insolent  parade  of  wealth, 
and  their  feet,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gambrelieno]  says,  upon  the  necks  of  their  own  people^ 
come  here  to  join  in  the  cry  of  aristocracy,  monopoly,  and 
despotism!  They  come  here  to  lift  tlieir  voices,  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  ^Mr.  CaxbakliitoI  against  the 
honest  laborer,  and  to  tell  him,  in  scorn,  that  h»  principles 
are  in  his  pocket,  and  his  eonseience  in  his  purse.  -  Sir,  if 
you  would  excite  loathing  and  disgust  in  the  minds  of  ^e 
men  who  went  fi*om  the  plougli,  the  anvil,  and  the  bench, 
to  meet  oppression  at  tiie  very  threshtdd,  and  who  achiev- 
ed the  inaependence  of  the  nation,  tell  them  they  know 
not  how  to  appreciate  liberty,  because  labor  degrades  their 
understandings.  If  you  would  teach  tlieir  posterity  to  hate 
and  despise  jyou,  compare  them  with  your  slaves;  tell  them 
their  condition  approximates  to  bondage;  rouse  their  in- 
dignation with  calumnious  taunts  and  unjust  reproaches, 
and  you  will  accomplish  your  ptu*pose$  for  they  are  men, 
and  have  the  feelings  of  men.  I  wiU  not  follow  examples 
often  set  here,  by  calling  them  generous,  chivalrous,  and 
magnanimous;  for  they  want  no  sof%  words  from  me — ^they 
know  their  rights,  and  how  to  maintain  them,  and  this  is 
the  highest  commendation  language  can  bestow.  This 
people  have  hpen  kind  and  ^nerousto  me,  and  I  will  not, 
cannot,  requite  it  with  ingratitude.  I  lament  that  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  to  call  for  these  remarks;  but  I  should 
fail  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  constituents,  as  well  as  to  my 
State,  to  sit  here  in  silence,  and  hear  them  calumniated — 
to  hear  them  called  monopolists,  because  they  insist  on  the 
right  of  this  Government  to  protect  its  citizens — to  hear 
them  stii^mati^ed  as  tyrants^  because  they  refuse  to  return 
to  colonial  bondage.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
labors  under  £^at  inisapprehension,  and,  when  he  comes 
to  be  better  informed,  will  aI>andon  tlie  unjust  sentiments 
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he  has  uttered  on  this  and  another  point,  which  I  will  also 
notice. 

He  has  said  that  a  few  manufacturers  send  members  here, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  mere  instru- 
^ments  in  their  hands.  Can  the  gfentleman  be  serious'  Does 
;he  believe  the  people  of  New  England,  whom  he  thus 
stigmatizes,  are  reckless  of  their  political  rights  and  pri- 
vileges? Sir,  I  have  never  seen  a  people  who  could  more 
justly  treat  with  scam  this  contumely;  they- are  as  free  and 
independent  as  the  air  that  sweeps  over  their  native  hills. 
Show  me  a  capitaGst  who  attempts  to  influence  an  election 
b^  the  power  of  wealthy  and  I  will  show  you  a  proud  spi- 
rited people,  that  will  brand  him  as  a  wretch,  and  hiss  him 
from  the  community.  We  are  unlike  some  other  portions 
of  the  country — we  have  no  captains  of  tens,  twenties,  or 
fifties,  who  lead  men  to  the  polls,  and  direct  them  how  to 
vote;  the  people  scorn  such  degrading  influence,  and  pay 
no  such  price  to  be  in  the  employ  of  any  one.  He  has 
said  the  people  are  ignorant,  acting  under  delusion,  because 
they  read  little,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
Does  he  not  know  we  have  been  forced  into  our  present 
attitude,  against  our  prejudices  and  prepossessions?  Does 
he  not  know  that  many  of  the  most  approved  productions 
against  the  tariff  have  been  written,  and  published,  and 
read,  among  us?  He  nods  assent.  Does  he  not  know  that 
we  are  the  most  reading  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  questions  are  canvassed  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  freedom?  If  he  believes  we  do  not  read  both 
sides,  and  do  not  understand  what  belongs  tu  this  policy, 
he  is  greatly  in  error.  It  has  alwa^  been  a  topic  of  ear- 
.  nest  and  careful  consideration,  and  la  supported  from  a  set- 
tled conviction  that  the  country  would  fall  into  decay,  if  it 
should  be  subjected  to  such  a  policy  as  the  gentleman 
aims  at 

The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  there  is  one  small  fac- 
tory in liis  district,  and  be  verily  believes,  if  there  were 
another,  it  would  turn  him  out  of  his  seat.  Sir,  when  he 
spoke  of  tl)e  influence  of  capital  in  the  North,  I  fear,  to 
use  a  homely  adage,  he  measured  the  com  of  others  in  his 
own  bushel.  If  two  factories  will  revolutionize  bis  dis- 
trict, I  will  nut  do  his  people  the  injustice  to  say  it  irthe 
.nfluence  of  capital,  butleave  the  world  to  decide  whether 
^it  will  be  that,  or  a  practical  argument,  dispelling  pre- 
judice, and  convei-ting  men  from  error,  by  the  power  of 
truth. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  by  the  gentlenoan  from  South 
Carolina  and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Blair]  on  other  topics, 
which  have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  measure 
before  the  House.  I  heard,  and  regretted  to  hear,  argu- 
ments, which  appeared  to  me  to  touch,  ratlier  roughly,  tne 
integrity  of  the  Union;  but  it  is  not  a  question  before  us 
whether  we  shsdl  maintain  or  dissolve  the  Union.  The 
constitutional  power  of  this  Government  to  pass  laws  to 
protect  our  industry,  has  been  denied.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion I  delivered  my  sentiments  on  this  topic;  and,  being 
satisfied  that  the  power  is  not  only  clearly  ^ven  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  objects,  in 
adopting  the  constitutioB,  to  lodge  this  power  in  the  Go- 
vernment, I  shall  not  go  into  the  question,  for  an  argument 
would  necessarllv  be  a  repetition  of  what  is  now  before  the 
public.  I  shall,  therefore,  forbear  any  comment  upon  such 
,  arguments,  and  conclude  by  thanking  the  committee,  with 
great  si  nee  rity,  for  the  very  kind  attention  they  have  be- 
stowed  tlirough  the  whole  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  spoke  about  an  hour,  when  he  suspended 
his  remarks. 


WsD^rssDAT,  Mat  5,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

I'be  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by   Mr.  CAMBRELENG,   from  the  Committee 


on  Commerce,  on  Friday  last,  concerning  navigation  and 
imposts. 

Mr.  WAYNE  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  and 
addressed  the  House  during  the  remainder  of  the  hour 
allotted  to  the  discussion  or  reports,  without  concluding. 

THE  TARIFF. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MALL  ART,  the  House  then  again 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the 
chair,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  took  up  the  bill  in  al- 
teration of  the  several  tariff  lawF. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee near  an  hour  in  conclusion  of  the  remarks  which  he 
commenced  yesterday.     He  remarked,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech,  that  it  had  been  often  and  truly  8aid» 
that  no  human  enjoyment  was  without  an  admixture  of 
sometliing  which  lessened  the  gratification  it  would  otlier- 
wise  yield.     To  nothing  is  this  remark  more  applicable 
[said  Mr.  C.}  than  to  our  political  condition.   Living  under 
a  Government  of  our  own  choice — an  essential  feature  of 
which  is  equal  representation,  and  a  voice  by  each  free- 
man (with  such  local  qualifications^as  have  been  prescrib- 
ed) in  the  making  of  those  rules  by  which  all  must  be 
governed,  discontent  has,  nevertheless,  at  every  period  of 
our  history,  since  the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution,  existed 
in  some  section  of  the  country.     Its  earliest  ebullition  wa» 
in  my  native  State,  where  a  scene  was  exhibited,  that  I 
hope  and  trust  may  never  ag^in  be  found  within  her  limits. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  have  murmured  their  dissatisfac* 
tion  audibly,  nay,  spoken  it  out  plainly;  and  at  still  later 
stages  of  our  existence,  our  southern  brethren  have  held 
the  languagre  of  complaint  boldly  and  fearlessly  (  have  as- 
serted what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights  with  character- 
istic ardor  and  frankness,  which  I  am  so  far  from  quarrel- 
ling with,  that  they  strongly  recommend  to  me  the  other 
high  qualities  with  which  they  are  found  in  association.  A 
generous  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  own  constituents, 
and  a  zealous  adherence  to  Sute,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
United  States  duticF,  will  always  commend  a  legislator  to 
n»e.     I  want  neither  for  my  friend,  nor  the  administrator 
of  my  country's  affairs,  either  in  an  executive  or  legislative 
capacity,  a  man  who  has  no  community  of  feefing  or  of  in- 
terest with  those  among  whom  he  has  grown  from  child- 
hood, or  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  has  lived  since  his  en- 
trance upon  life.    From  him  who  never  looks  beyond  hia 
own  door,  or  who  is  content  if  tlie  sky  be  serene  for  him, 
although  it  lowers  upon  others;  whp  can  look  on  calmly 
whilethe  storm  howls,  and  prostrates  those  near  him,  when 
an  extended  arm  might  shroud,  or,  if  the  attempt  failed, 
it  would  at  least  console  them,  I  desire  to  be  far  removed. 
While,  therefore,  1  admire  the  warmth  with  which  south- 
em  gentlemen  maintain  the  positions  tliey  assume,  I  coiv 
scientiously  believe  they  are  mistaken  in  the  views  they 
take  of  the  subject,  and  have  glanced  at  one  or  two  pas- 
sages of  our  history,  to  show  that  tliey  are  not  singular 
as  relates  either  to  the  source  whence  they  suppose  their 
^fficultics  to  spring,  or  (I  say  it  with  the  highest  respect 
for  all  my  opponents  on  this  question)  the  error  under 
which  they  labor  in  making  the  allegation. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  asced  in  this  Hall,  by  some  of  those  who  itiffer 
from  me  in  opinion,  "What!  do  we  not  understand  our 
own  interest?**  And  although  it  was  not  said,  the  idea, 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  we,  of  the 
middle  and  northern  States,  were  not  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  southern  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  true:  so  far  as 
concerns  myself,  I  admit  it.  But,  sir,  have  I  any  choice  ^ 
Am  not  I,  in  my  proper  place,  in  ray  representative  ca- 
pacity, bound  to  decide  upon  such  questions  as  shall  he» 
or  hav^  been  raised?  Further,  sir,  am  I  not  compelled,, 
as  one  of  tliose  charged  with  inflicting  flagrant  injustice^ 
to  stand  by  my  conduct,  and  show  that  it  is  arraigned  with^ 
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out  reason^  Having,  therefore,  a  serious,  and,  pertiaps 
it  might  even  be  called,  in  reference  to  tlie  opinions  of 
others,  of  whom  1  have  made  a  high  estimate,  a  solemn 
duty  to  perform,  I  may  not,  and,  unless  prevented  by 
stronger  than  liuman  powers,  I  will  not,  neglect  it,  but 
must  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  preference  for 
the  original  bill,  modified  as  may  be  deemed  best  here- 
after, but  preserving  its  principle  and  purpose,  and  my 
objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDcrax.] 

It  has  been,  and  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  if  the  law 
stands  as  it  now  does,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  No 
honorable  gentleman  on  this  floor  will  countenance  its  in- 
frsctioa:  whatever  our  statutory  provisions  may  be,  they 
ihould  be  executed.  It  is  disres{)ectful  to  the  sovereign 
power;  unjust  to  the  revenue;  faithless  to  the  manufac- 
turer; an  encouragement  of  fraud;  and  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  not  to  compel  An  observance  of  such  regulations  as 
the  competent  authority  niay  from  time  to  time  enact. 
True  of  all  laws,  the  remark  is  especially  so  of  those  which 
pertain  to  commerce,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  importation,  because  they  are  most  easily 
evaded.  Facilities  for  eluding  vigilance  grow  out  of  tlie 
extended  nature  of  the  business  to  be  operated  on;  out 
of  tlie  facts,  that  it  is  transacted  pai-tly  upon  the  ocean, 
and  partly  upon  the  land-^in  different  countries,  and  re 
quires  numerous  agents.  Do  frauds  exists  If  the  inter- 
rogatory is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  this  branch  of  the 
question  is  settled. 

It  niay  be  useful  to  ask  here*  by  whom  is  the  importing 
business  of  the  United  States  now  conducted?  Not  ex- 
clusiyely,  but  chiefly  by  foreigners.  In  New  York,  which 
maybe  oJled,  without  impropriety,  the  port  of  the  coun- 
try, tliere  are  but  five  importing  merchants.  By  whom, 
then,  arejpoods  in^troduced?  They  are  imported  for  ac- 
count of  foreign  houses,  and  received  by  foreign  agents. 
A  young  man  arrives  in  America,  fixes  liis  abode  in  a 
boarding-house  in  New  York;  without  any  interest  ip  our 
affairs;  without  making  any  contribution  to  our  expenses; 
without  any  feeling  in  common  with  us;  and  with  no  de- 
are  but  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  our  import  duty  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  short  time,  a  cargo  of  goods  is  hmded,  and 
taken  possesnon  of  by  him  as  consignee;  which  are  dis- 
posed of  at  auction,  the  money  received  for  them,  and 
carried  off,  without  the  payment  of  the  duties,  which  he 
has  been  unable  to  evade;  for  these  rest  in  bond,  until  a 
aecond  and  sometimes  a  third  cargo  has  been  introduced; 
thus  enabling^  the  foreigner,  who  has  defrauded  the  re- 
venue, to  trade  upon  your  own  capital;  furnishing  him 
the  very  means  of  injuring  you,  and  agreeing  to  receive 
a  deadly  woimd  fi-om  an  instrument  that  you  place  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  Sir,  I  believe  the  credit  system,  in 
respect  of  duties,  should  be  abolished,  or,  at  leasts  so  modi- 
fied, that  the  amount  due  to  Government  shall  not  be 
carried  out  of  the  country,  to  purchase  other  goods  for 
the  further  depression  and  final  destruction  of  home  in- 
terests.   But  of  that,  more  at  a  proper  time. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Manu 
fictures,  [Mr.  Mauart]  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis]  have  shown,  conclu- 
sively I  think,  that  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  our  duties 
requure  revi^n.  The  very  temptations  held  out  by  the 
existing  system,  lead  men  of  weak  principle  to  fall  into 
the  pit  By  it,  one  package  in  twenty  (act  of  March, 
1823)  is  to  be  examined  and  appraised:  what  becomes  of 
the  residue?  They  are  warehoused,  carried  off  to  PhUa- 
dclphui,  Baltimore,  and  other  towns,  or  distributed  through 
various  filiops  in  New  York,  and  cannot  be  ti-aced.  Has  a 
collector  any  authority  to  enter  a  wai-ehouse  or  ^tore,  in 
search  of  these  articles?  None.  He  may  enforce  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law;  but  that  is  his  only  remedy.  The  very 
fiict  that  has  been  stated,  of  merchants  or  consignees  re- 
fusing to  receive  twenty-five,  thirty,  and,  in  one  instance, 


sixty  per  centum  advance  on  the  invoice  prices,  proves 
that  frauds  have  been  practised.  Do  we  not  hear  from 
these  very  men  tliemselvesy  of  more  than  one  invoice  of 
the  same  goods,  and  of  cloths  sold  in  Boston  for  five  dol- 
lars per  yard,  which  were  imported  as  not  worth  one  dol- 
lar? All  the  officers  of  the  Government  complain  of  the 
constant  infractions  of  the  law.  The  li*auds  perpetrated 
upon  tlie  revenue  are  enormous,  depriving  it  of  many 
millions  per  annum;  and  consignees  and  others  are  fre- 

auently  made  the  igfnorant  and  innocent  instruments  of 
lese  practices,  by  means  of  double  invoices  and  papers. 
Does  not  every  man  see  that  tlie  evil  must  necessarily 
exist,  according  to  the  present  legal  provisions?    The  im- 

{)orts  of  New  York  aipount,  nominally,  to  twenty-five  mil- 
ions  of  dollars;  but  really  to  forty  or  forty-five  milUoos. 
Two  appraisers  are  appointed  to  inspect  these  goods;  can 
tltey  do  it?  It  is  impossible  they  can  examine  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  are  enjoined  to  look  at.  I  am 
supposing  the  best  possible  intentions  and  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  the  appraisers,  for  I  know  nothing  to  jus* 
tify  tlie  expression  of  a  different  opinion;  but  it  ismondly 
impossible  they  can  go  through  what  is  required  of  them. 
These  importations  come  like  spring  and  autumn  floods, 
sweeping  all  of  duty  and  principle  before  them^  and 
drowning  in  their  course  honest  industry;  as  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  are  often  overwhelmed  bv 
the  streams  which  rise  above  their  banks,  and  desolate  aU 
within  their  range.  At  these  seasons  of  influx,  critical 
examination  is  out  of  the  question  by  two  men.  Yoa 
miglit  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  current  of  the  North 
river,  as  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods» 
with  your  present  barriers  against  dishonesty.  They  are 
so  feeble,  as  to  invite  almost  the  efforts  of  avarice  «nd 
cunning  to  a  competition  with  the  diUgence  and  vigtlsAoe 
of  youi*  custom-house  officers.  Does  not  every  day's  ob- 
servation prove  that  an  inefficient  Mency,  or  an  imbecile 
and  ill  executed  system,  is  exactly  what  is  most  desired  by 
those  who  disapprove  of  it?  That,  to  them,  it  is  bettsr 
thaii  a  partial  abolition  or  modification  of  the  system? -By 
seeming  to  yield  to  what  is  not,  and  cannot  be  enforced, 
they  violate  it  with  impunity,  and  make  such  inroads  upon 
its  wholesome  but  unfulfilled  provisions,  as  to  render  it,  in 
a  great  degree,  useless. 

Smug^hng  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  oiu* 
northern  border  neighbors  understand  this  species  of 
roguery.  It  is  probable  •there  is  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint; nay,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  the  evil 
exists;  but  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  say  it  is 
not  known  or  felt  in  busine»,  and  they  are  those  whose 
wits  are  sharpened  by  their  interests,  and  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  McDurrix]  habitually,  zealously,  and  devotedly 
worship  in  the  temple  of  mammon — the  manufiicturers 
themselves  do  not  attribute  their  greatest  degree  of  injuiy 
to  this  cause,  but  to  the  evasions  that  the  bill  on  your  table 
proposes  to  prevent.  To  what  extent  soever  smuggling 
exists,  let  it  be  arrested;  I  will  join  heartily  in  any  measure 
calculated  to  abolish  the  traffic,  and  prevent  its  recur- 
rence; but  the  crying  evil,  the  one  that  those  intended  to 
be  benefited  arraign  Uie  most  solemnly,  is  the  one  that  the 
great  mart  of  the  country  seems  to  cherish  and  nourish; 
an  evil  that  demoralizes,  while  it  does  not  enrich— that 
disgi-aces  while  it  wounds. 

One  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country  is  differently 
injured — injured  by  what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  most  er- 
roneous construction  of  the  laws  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government.  And  here  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  any 
officer,  and,  least  of  all  of  them,  could  I  intend  any  upon 
him  who  was  lately,  or  on  the  gentleman  who  now  is,* 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  under  considera- 


•1  have  bti-n  inronrnJ  that  Mr.  Rush  jiut  the  coMiruciion  from^ 
which  1  fli#ienl,on  the  \%xn\  mid  that  Mr.  Ing^ani,  not  fit'liii;?  at 
libfrty  to  dtpart  fnnn,  ho<  ncicd  upon  it. 
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tion.  They  have,  flererally,  I  doubt  not,  di9chAr§^d  their 
public  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  AH  I  design 
to  say  is,  that  either  they  have  been,  or  I  am  in  error;  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  either  of  us,  to  suppose  a  mis- 
take. Iron,  sir,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  amount  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,'  but  in  no  pait  of  the 
country  is  it  now  made  to  the  same  extent  (an  extent  des- 
tined, in  future  times,  to  be  almost  without  limit)  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  there,  and  I  do  not  doubt  elsewhere, 
but  there  I  know  it  is,  smelted  by  men  of  as  exalted  cha- 
racters and  principles,  as  any  other  class  bearing  the  name 
of  American — whose  reputations  and  deserts  I  would  wil- 
lingly compare  with  those  of  an  equal  number  of  gentle- 
men who  hear  me,  for  integrity,  for  patriotism,  for  intel- 
lectual endowment,  for  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  and 
elevate  our  nature,  and  await  the  result  of  the  comparison 
cheerfully  and  fearlessly,  for  they  have  no  superiors. 
These  respectable  but  aspersed  manufacturers  struggled 
long,  and  tottered  under  the  embarrassments  and  ditticul- 
tles  of  their  busines»-~many  of  them  were  obliged  to 
stop — the  few  that  lived  out  the  darkness  and  gloom  that 
preceded  it,  were  encouraged  by  the  light  that  shone  upon 
their  path  in  1824— it  revived  the  drooping,  and  raised 
the  despondcnt-M^d  establishments  were  resuscitated, 
new  ones  commenced — but  it  was  not  till  the  brightness 
of  1838  covered  the  land,  that  they  moved  cheerily  on, 
and  what  was  hope  became  reality,  in  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  a  most  valuable  branch  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, until  a  blight  seized  upon  the  crop  when  it  was  ready 
for  the  sickle,  and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  were 
about  to  be  suitably  rewarded,  by  a  return  for  all  his  tolls 
and  anxieties.  By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  May  19« 
1838,  it  is  enacted  that  a  dut}"  shall  be  imposed  *<on  bar 
and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,"  of  thir- 
ty-seven dollars  per  ton:  provided  that  all  iron  in  slabs, 
blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms,  less  finished  than  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  excepting  pig  or  cast  iron,  shall  be  rated 
as  rolled  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly." 
Of  this  law,  one  would  have  supposed  that  there  could 
have  been  but  one  construction?  tne  cupidity  of  foreigners, 
however,  discovered  that,  by  the  6rst  section  of  the  law 
of  the  32d  May,  1834,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  not 
specificaUy  enumerated,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty^- 
five  per  centam  ad  valorem.  But  how,  it  will  be  naturally 
asked,  could  the  law  of  1838  be  avoided,  by  a  pretended 
compliance  with  the  act  of  1834?  I  could  scarcely  liave 
believed  it,  sir,  but  it  is  stated  upon  authority  that  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  bar  iron,  through  which  a  few  holes 
were  perfbrated,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  wagon  tire,  or 
the  plates  used  on  railroa4s,  costing  nothing,  and  having 
no  just  claim  to  be  conndercd  as  a  manufacture,  has,  ne- 
vertheless, been  so  imported  and  entered,  and  been  so 
recognised  by  the  proper  department.  What  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this?  Instead  of  paying  a  duty  of  thirty-seven 
dollars  per  ton,  under  the  law  of  1828,  the  iron  is  intro- 
duced as  a  manufacture,  under  the  provision  of  1834,  and, 
costing  less  abroad  than  twenty-eight  dollars  per  ton,  pays 
a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  or  some- 
thing short  of  seven  dollars  per  ton.  Is  not  this  virtually 
repealing  the  act  of  1838?  What  is  a  manufacture?  it 
is  something  made  by  art;  an  article  fashioned,  as  the 
word  imports,  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  to  which  the  chief 
value  is  given  by  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  Will  any 
gentleman  who  hears  mc,  contend  that  striking  a  few 
holes  through  a  crude  bar  of  iron  makes  it  a  manufac- 
ture, within  the  meaning.and  intention  of  the  hiw  of  1838? 
Sir,  it  is  a  perforation  of  the  law  itself,  so  to  construe  it- 
amounting  to  a  setting  aside  of  legal  enactmenU,  in  my 
judgment,  instead  of  an  enforcing  of  them.  Although, 
perhaps,  not  strictly  regular,  at  this  stage  of  the  bill,  I 
could  not  say  less  on  this  particular  subject  than  \  have 
done.  In  due  season  an  amendment  will  be  offered,  that, 
1  trust,  will  correct  the  evil. 


Believing  that  all  will  coincide  in  the  wish  to  execute  ex- 
iting laws,  and  that  enough  has  been  shown  to  call  for  the 
proposed  legfelalive  interference,  I  will  endeavor  to  lay 
before  the  committee  some  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  amendment  submitted  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  regard  the  simple  question  at  issue  to  be,  whether  wc 
shall  employ  and  sustain  our  own  countrymen,  or  look  to 
foreigners  for  a  supply  of  our  wants.  Whether  we  shall 
cherish  those  of  our  own  blood  and  lineage,  or  foMer  otheri» 
who  are  alien  from  our  family,  careless  of  our  happi- 
ness, and  averse  to  our  interests,  and  who  will,  probaoly, 
serpent-like,  when  warmed  in  our  bosom,  pour  the  deadly 
poison  into  our  veins. 

One  of  the  most  useful  maxims  that  any  statesman  can 
lay  down  for  his  government,  is  that  one  which  admo- 
nishes him  not  lightly  to  disturb  any  settled  course  of  po- 
licy, but  to  turn  aside  legislation  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, without  some  overruling  necessity;  and,  when  great 
interests  have  been  engrafted  on  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
veiTiment,  to  adhere  steadily  to  them,  until  time  and  expe- 
rience shall  bring  their  results  to  prove  wiiat  true  wisdom 
requires  of  us.  This  maxim,  acted  out,  will  ne^^Uve  the 
amendment;  and  acted  out  I  solemnly  believe  it  can  be» 
with  the  fullest  and  most  sincere  regard  to  the  interests  of 
those  opposed  to  the  protection  system,  for  I  do  not  de- 
spair or  satisfying  even  some  of  them  that  the  injuries  they 
charge  us  with  inflicting  on  them  are  not  wrongs,  but 
misfortunes  growing  out  of  causes  beyond  their  and  our 
control.  For  a  series  of  years,  but  particularly  since  1816, 
the  policy  of  the  country  has  been  regarded  as  fixed;  act 
after  act  has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  to  those  imme- 
diately under  our  Government,  and  subject  to  its  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  that  we  would  encourage  the  growth 
of  what  our  various  climates  would  yield,  and  the  making 
of  what  the  industry' and  skill,  the  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise, of  our  fellow-citizens  could  fiimish.  To  th^m  a 
cheering  voice  has  been  extended,  that  gently  whispered 
the  persuasive  language  of  our  early  measures,  which  ham 
been  gradually  increasing  its  volume  since,  until,  in  our 
late,  and,  as  I  think,  happier  day,  we  have  spoken  in  a 
tone  so  loud  and  strong,  as  to  reach  every  settlement  and 
hamlet,  and  to  invite  all  whose  means,  whose  habits,  whoae 
pursuits  and  interests  might  be  thereby  brttered,  to  eni- 
bark  upon  the  voyage,  which  it  was  calculated  would  re- 
turn the  adventure  risked,  manv  fold  increased.  They 
have  listened  to  the  invitation,  ana  have  not  been  deceived; 
all  that  was  predicted  of  the  golden  harvest,  has  been  real- 
ized. Millions  of  money,  and  millions  of  human  beings, 
hang  upon  the  hitherto  unbroken  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, pledged  by  the  various  laws  alluded  to.  The  entire 
country,  north  and  east,  and  a  portion  of  that  west  of 
this  spot,  depend,  for  all  of  competence  and  comfort  that 
belong  to  tiiem,  on  the  preservation  of  the  present  sj-stem. 
An^  here  let  me  request  honorable  gentlemen  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  manufacturers  are  the  lords  of 
the  Und,  tiie  aristocrats  of  the  country,  who,  rioting  in 
prosperity,  refuse  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  distress  they 
create  but  do  not  feel^whose  thirst  for  wealth  even  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-citizens  cannot  allay,  and  who, 
it  would  have  accorded  well  with  the  opinions  of  some  gen- 
tlemen to  have  said,  feasted  like  vultures  upon  their  prey, 
witii  a  voracity  of  appetite  tliat  refosed  to  be  satiated — 
who  live  upon  groans  and  misery,  and  smile  while  the 
writhings  of  agony,  and  the  distortion  of  despair,  are  turn- 
ed imploringly  to  them.  They  are  (excepting  a  few  men 
of  wealth,  not  so  numerous,  I  presume,  as  those  in  the 
same  circumstances  among  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
of  the  South)  gentlemen  of  small  moneyed  capital,  but 
possessing  an  abundant  one  of  skill  and  industry,  and  en- 
terprise and  character,  who,  so  far  from  having  found  the 
mines  of  Potosi  in  their  manufactories,  require  to  be  up- 
held by  the  fostering  hand  of  Government,  without  which 
they  must  sink.     They,  I  say  it  with  great  respec*.  and 
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without  disparagement,  are  equal  in  all  regards  to  tiieir 
KMithem  fnends  who  pursue  (liferent  occupations.    They 
acknowled^  no  superiors,  nor  do  thev  arrogate  to  them- 
Klres  the  ngbt  of  oictating  to  their  fellow-citizens.    They 
do  not  aend  gentlemen  to  fiiis  Hall,  as  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuma]  alleged;  who, 
instead  of  representing  the  intelligence,  and  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  their  districts,  stand  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  capitalists  and  their  interests.     The  gentleman  is 
wide  of  the  fact.     I  thank  God  that  moneyed  interests 
haye  no  such  influence  in  our  elections  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose.    Two  cotton  factories,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
right,  would*  in  his  opinion,  control  the  elections  of  his 
Strict,  in  despite  of  himself  and  every,  man  in  it.     I  can- 
not dispute  with  him  about  what  he  b  necessarily  well  ac- 
quainted with.     It  must  be  so.     I  cannot  but  conclude  his 
remark  is  just  of  South  Carolina;  1  know  it  is  not  of  Penn- 
sy-lvania — I  do  not  believe  it  is  of  any  State  nortJi  or  east 
of  it.     In  my  own  district  there  are  about  ten  manufac- 
tories for  the  production  of  iron,  as  many  of  woollen  and 
cotton  articles  of  various  kinds,  a  number  of  which  yield 
to  the  public  use  and  convenience  every  kintl  of  iron  imple- 
ments, extenave  distilleries,  &c.,  and  yet  I  have  never 
heard,  nor  do  I  believe,  nor  do  1  think  one  ipan  in  the  dis- 
trict beUeres,  that  these  establishments  enable  their  pro- 
piietors  to  exercise  any  undue  influence  in  elections;  cer- 
tiin  it  isy  they  have  never  controlled  them,  for,  witli  few 
exceptions,  they  have  always  been  in  the  minority.     No, 
sr;  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  any  one, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  sf^y,  that,  however  inferior  we  may 
be  in  capacity  to  serve  the  country,  we  will  yield  to  none 
In  purity  of  intention,  and  directness  of  purpose.     We 
mean  to  advance  the  interest  of  this  people,  and  will  try 
to  effect  it.     I  will  here  further  remark  (for  this  part  of 
the  debate  is  disagreeable,  and  1  should  find  no  pleasure 
in  recurring  to  it,  but  am  desirous  of  disposing  of  it  as 
quick  as  posaible)  tliat  it  is  said  no  man  could  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was  believed  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  protecting  policy .  without  answering  the  pro- 
position i^er  the  New  England  mode,  as  1  might  very 
justly  do,  by  asking  if  a  gentleman  friendly  to  the  policy, 
mentioned  would  receive  the  votes  of  the  anti-tariff  States, 
^    I  will  say  that  1  know  of  no  metho<l  of  determining  the 
choice  of  tlus  high  functionary,  so  proper  as  that  which 
shall  base  it  upon  his  principles  and  opinions  in  reference 
to  leading  questions;  it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  wliich 
any  statesman  pan  act  witli  safety;  but  I  would  not  confine 
myself  exclusively  to  this  ground  of  preference.     The 
man  mtist  be  joined  to  tlxe  principle — principles  and  men 
are  the  true  ground.     Give  me  a  man  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  I  approve,  and  I  will  sustain  him,  provided  he  be 
fuch  a  one  as  I  can  rely  upon  to  carry  them  into  action. 
Upon  what  else  shaU  we  rest,  to  assure  us  tlial  our  selec- 
tion is  judicious  and  wise?     Upon  personal  preference 
alone?      Never.      When  you  meet  witli  sentiments  and 
principles,  and  for  their  sake  Inve  the  individual  in  whose 
character  they  are  embodied,  confide  in  him — elevate  him 
— exalt  him  to  the  point  whence  they  shall  be  drawn  into 
exercise,  like  so  many  radii  fram  tlie  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  circle,  giving  strength,  and  vigor,  and  health, 
and  hfe  to  the  entire  community — sustaining  all  through 
whom  they  pass,  even  to  the  uttermost  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference. 

What,  I  ask  gentlemen,  and  I  request  them  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  it,  what  would  be  thought  of  any  Govern- 
ment that  would  lead  its  citizei>s  to  embark  in  any  pro- 
ject— that  would  induce  them  to  engage  in  a  particular 
course  of  business  by  its  persuasions,  by  its  acts,  by  its 
words,  and  then  coldly  abandon  them  to  a  fate  which  it  had 
made  inevitable,  by  withdrawing  the  pillar  tliat  upheld 
them  ?  Might  not  they,  or  one  of  them,  hold  the  following 
language  to  a  Government  tluis  fitful  and  giddy:  ««1  was 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  would  not  sustain  me:  i  was  about 


to  abandon  it,-  and  give  my  attention  to  some  one  more 
profitable,  but  you  mterfered,  and  lured  me  to  my  ruin. 
You  not  only  counselled  me  to  persevere,  but,  by  your 
promises  of  assistance,  induced  me  to  enlarge  my  expen- 
ses; nay,  more,  you  assisted  me  for  a  season,  and  when  I 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  your  aid  would  be  at 
least  continued,  if  not  increased,  you  withdrew  your  friend- 
ly hand,  and  suffered  me  to  sink  to  a  depth  infinitely  lower 
than  that  at  which  you  found  me." 

The  duty  on  cotton  cloths  has  varied  but  little.  In  1816, 
it  was  fixed  at  twentj'-five  per  centum  ad  valorem-  for 
three  years,  and  twenty  percentumaf^erwardsf-while  those 
fabrics  cotiiposed  of  cotton,  or  of  which  it  was  the  chief 
component  part,  (with  the  exception  of  nankeens,)  that 
did  not  exceed,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  centum 
if  imported  from  or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  ten  per  centum  if  from  any  other  place,  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard,  were  to  be  taken  as  worth  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  charged  accordingly.  The  law  of  1824 
varied  this  no  further  than  to  extend  the  fixed  or  legal 
price  to  thirty  cents,  nor  was  any  other  alteration  made  by 
the  act  of  18^8,  than  to  place  this  statutory  value  at  thir- 
ty-five cents.  Throughout  all  this  period,  the  sum  at  which 
cotton  twist,  yarn,  or  thread  was  rated;  has  remained  ex- 
actly the  same.  This  branch  of  the  system  surely  cannot 
be  justly  complained  of,  the  increase  has  been  too  trifling 
to  be  felt,  and  the  prioe  of  cotton  was  high  and  satisfac- 
tory, I  believe,  after  at  least  two  of  these  laws  were  pass- 
ed, as  I  shall  presently'  show. 

The  iron  business  is  next  in  order,  and  is  as  important 
as  any  occupation  in  our  countr}',  diffusing  itself  rapidly; 
and,  if  the  present  system  is  adhered  to,  calculated  to  be 
as  extensively  useful  as  any  piirsuit  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Something  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  done  in  maintenance  of  this  interest;  the 
Uw  of  1816  was  of  no  benefit;  the  act  of  1824,  of  some, 
comparatively,  but  still  inadequate;  that  of  1828,  if  en- 
forced according  to  its  spirit  and  meaning,  will  probably 
answer  the  end  designed.  That  this  species  of  manufac- 
ture was  a  losing  concern  before  1828,  is  certain;  now  it 
affords  a  moderate  remuneration  only  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed, and  labor  bestowed;  and,  while  it  does  so,  no  man 
is  injured,  for  the  price  of  iron  remains  as  low  as  for- 
merly, 1  mean  American  iron.  How  is  this?  The  foreign 
artiele  is  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  our  own  citizens 
have  the  market,  and  by  their  competition  keep  down  the 
price,  which  will  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  new  and 
rising  factories.  Our  own  product,  which  is  better  suited 
to  nM)st  purposes,  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  at  some 
periods  heretofore,  because,  in  addition  to  the  competition, 
the  price  of  labor,  of  provisions,  of  every  thing  that  en- 
ters into  the  manufacture,  is  reduced.  Admit  the  foreign 
iron  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal  footing,  and  the  grinding 
oppression  of  European  Governments,  which  wrings  from  . 
the  brow  of  industry  the  sweat  of  a  bare  subsistence, 
which  exp;  eases  from  the  heart  of  shivering  poverty 
almost  its  la.<4t  drop  of  blooti,  will  not  be  confined  to  their 
own  miserable  subjects,  bitt  be  made  to  extend  in  its  ope- 
mtion,  to  reach  indirectly  to  our  firesides,  and  to  bear 
upon  my  friends  and  countrymen.  To  tliis  1  will  never 
assent. 

The  duty  upon  wool  and  woollen  goods  is  next  brought 
under  review.  This,  too,  is  a  great  interest,  affecting  in 
its  i-amifications  almost  every  class  of  the  community.  The 
wool,  which  the  farmer  grows,  sunk,  between  1825  and 
1828,  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  depreciation  was 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  cloths.  This  circumstance  also 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  more 
than  a  certain  sum  for  the  raw  material.  To  give  any  value 
to  the  impos*.tion  of  a  duly,  it  became  obviously  necessary 
to  furnisli  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  wool,  which  could 
only  be  <lone  by  taxing  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth. 
They  must  go  togetljer,  or  neither  ri  useful.     If  you  say 
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to  the  foreig'neri  you  shall  npt  sell  your  articles  in  our 
country,  unless  you  pay  for  the  privilege,  you  enable  your 
own  manufacturing  citizens  to  become  the  purchasers  of 
what  your  farmers  can  ))roduce;  and  thus  each  branch  of 
industi'y  flourishes  by  the  aid  it  receives  from,  and  affords 
to,  the  others  nor  are  the  rights  of  any  infringed.  An  un- 
natural effort  was  made  in  1826,  1827,  by  those  whose 
rivals  We  are,  at  the  sacrifice  of  vast  sums,  to  prostrate  our 
in&nt  manufactories:  in  other  instances,  the  sacrifices 
were  made  to  save  themselves  from  impending  ruin;  for  a 
season,  it  might,  therefore,  appear  that  our  home  prices 
were  enhanced;  but  i  firmly  believe,  if  you  could  annihi- 
late every  manufactory  in  the  country,  you  would  pay  more 
for  your  consumption  than  you  now  do.  The  importer 
would  be  without  competition,  and  fix  his  own  price. 

Sir,  the  manufactunng  districts  furnish  the  best  market 
the  grain-growine  States  have.  The  flour  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland^  New  York  and  Ohio,  is  sold  in  ereater 
quantity  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  corn  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  finds  its  way  there <  and  I  am  informed, 
as  a  proof  oi  it,  that  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  it 
were  purchased  in  the  little  town  of  Providence  alone,  in 
one,  I  believe,  tl)e  last  year.  And  in  connexion  with  this, 
let  me  say,  if  you  allow  foreign  spirits,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  spirits  made  of  foreign  materials,  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  domestic  distillation,  you  prostrate  all 
the  midland  farmers,  who  can  now  scarcely  live. 

Sir,  these,  the  stamina  of  your  country,  are  pining  and 
struggling,  but  they  are  a  patient  and  enduring  class  of 
men»  who  hope  for  better  and  brighter  times,  which  will 
never  shine  upon  them  if  the  amendment  shall  prevail. 

1  beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  one  of  the  many  vigorous  minds  that  g^ve 
shape  and  form  to  our  institutions.  I  refer  to  the  reason- 
ing of  tlie  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  with  ft  power  of  intellect  that  gives 
almost  irresistible  force  to  his  opinions,  in  the  year  1791, 
met  and  refuted,  if  not  every  one,  almost  all  of  the  argu- 
ments now  urged.  I  read  from  the  report  on  manu/ac- 
tures  of  the  late  General  Hamilton,  of  tlie  5th  December, 
1791: 

"The  remaining  objections  to  a  paiticular  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  Unitecl  States,  now  require 
to  be  examined. 

<*  One  of  these  turns  on  the  proposition,  that  industry, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  most  use- 
ful and  profitable  employment.  Whence  it  is  inferred 
that  manufactures,  without  the  lud  of  Government,  will 
grow  up  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  the  natural  state  of  tlifngs, 
and  the  interest  of  the  community,  may  require. 

<*  Against  the  solidity  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  full  lati- 
tude of  the  terms,  very  cogent  reasons  may  be  offered. 
These  have  relation  to  the  strong  influence  of  habit,  and 
the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  success  in  un- 
tried enterprises,  the  intrinsic  difficulties  incident  to  the 
first  eas.iys  towaixls  competition  with  those  who  have  pre- 
viously .'ittaincd  to  perfection  in  the  business  to  be  attempt- 
ed, the  bounties,  premiums,  and  otiier  artificial  encourage- 
ments, with  which  fbreign  nations  second  the  exertions  of 
their  own  citizens  in  the  branches  in  which  they  arc  to  be 
rivalled. 

"Experience  teaches  that  men  aret)flen  so  much  go- 
.  verned  by  what  they  are  accustomed  to  see  and  practise, 
tliat  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  improvements,  in  the 
most  ordinury  occupations,  are  adopted  with  hesitation, 
reluctance,  and  by  slow  gi-adations.  The  spontaneous 
transition  to  new  pursuits,  in  a  community  long  habituated 
to  different  ones,  may  be  expected  to  be  attended  witli 
proportionably  greater  diflaculty.  When  former  occupa- 
tions ceased  to  yield  a-  profit  adequate  to  the  subsistence 
of  their  followers,  or  when  there  was  an  absolute  deficien- 
cy of  employment  in  them,  owing  to  the  superabundance 
of  hands,  changes  would  ensue,  but  these  changes  would 


be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  might  cdnsist  with  the  in- 
terest either  of  individuals  or  of  the  society.  In  many 
cases,  they  would- not  happen  while  a  bare  support  could 
be  ensured,  by  an  adherence  to  ancient  courses,  though  a 
resort  to  more  profitable  employment  might  be  practica- 
ble. To  produce  the  desirable  changes  as  early  as  may 
be  expedient,  may,  therefore,  require  the  incitement  and 
patronage  of  Government. 

"The  apprehension  of  fiiiling  in  new  attempts  is,  per- 
haps, a  more  serious  impediment.  There  are  aispositions 
apt  to  be  attracted  by  the  mere  novelty  of  an  undertaking; 
but  these  are  not  always  those  best  calculated  to  give  it  suc- 
cess. To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
cautious,  sagacious  capitalists,  both  citizens  and  foreign- 
ers, should  be  excited.  And  to  uispire  this  description  of 
persons  with  confidence,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  made  to  see,  in  any  project  which  is  new,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  preoiu*ious,  the  prospect  of 
such  a  degree  of  countenance  and  support  from  Govern- 
ment, as  may  be  capable  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in- 
separable from  the  first  experiments. 

"The  superibrity  antecedently  enjoyed  by  nations  who 
have  pre-occupied  and  perfected  a  branch  of  industry, 
constitutes  a  more  formidable  obstacle  than  either  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
same  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  before  exist. 
To  maintain  between  the  recent  establishments  of  our 
country,  and  the  long  matured  establishment  of  another 
country,  a  competition  upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality 
and  price,  is,  in  most  cases,  impracticable.  The  disparity' 
in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both,  must  necessarily 
be  so  considerable,  as  to  forbid  a  successful  rivalship,  with- 
out the  extraordinary'  aid  and  protection  of  Government 

"  But  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all,  to  the  succe^ful  pro- 
secution of  a  new  branch  of  industry  in  a  counti^  in  which 
it  was  before  unknown,  consists,  as  far  as  the  instancea 
apply,  in  the  bounties,  premiums,  and  other  aids,  which 
are  granted  in  a  variety  of  cases  by  the  nations  in  which 
the  establishments  to  be  imitated  are  previously  introduc- 
ed. It  is  well  known  (and  particular  examples,  in  the 
course  of  this  report,  will  be  cited)  tliat  certain  nations 
grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  particular  commodi- 
ties, to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  undersell  and  sup- 
plant all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  wl>ich  those 
commodities  are  sent.  Hence  the  undertakers  of  a  new 
manufacture  have  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  but  with  the  g^ratuities 
and  remunerations  which  otlicr  Governments  bestow.  To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  success,  it  is  evident  that  the 
interference  and  aid  of  their  own  Governments  are  indis- 
pensable. 

"  Combinations  by  those  engaged  in  a  pai-ticular  branch 
of  business,  in  one  country,  to  frustrats  the  first  efforts  to 
introduce  it  into  another,  by  temporary  sacrifices,  recom- 
pensed,  perhaps,  by  extraordinary  indemnifications  of  the 
Government  of  such  country,  are  believed  to  have  existed, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  probability.  The 
existence  or  assurance  of  aid  from  the  Government  of  tlie 
country,  in  which  the  business  is  to  be  introduced,  may  be 
essential  to  fortify  adventurers  against  the  dread  of  such 
combinations,  to  defeat  their  enects,  if  foi*med»  and  to 
prevent  then*  being  formed,  by  demonstratii^  that  they 
must,  in  the  end,  prove  fruitless. 

"  Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  an  expectation  that 
the  industry  of  a  people,  under  the  direction  of  private 
interest,  wdl,  upon  equal  terms,  find  out  the  most  ben^ 
ficial  employment  fin*  itself,  there  is  none  for  a  reliance 
that  it  will  struggle  against  the  force  of  unequal  terms, 
or  will,  of  itseit^  surmount  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to 
a  successful  competition,  which  may  have  been  erected, 
either  by  the  advantafl^  naturally  acquired  from  practice, 
previous  possession  of  the  ground,  or  by  those  which  may 
have  sprung  from  position,  regulations,  and  an  artificiiJ. 
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policy.  This  general  reflection  might  alone  suffice  as  an 
answer  to  the  objection  under  examination,  exclusiTely 
•f  the  weighty  considerations  which  have  been  particu- 
larly urged." 

Again:  "There  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objection  to 
the  encouragfcment  of  manufactures,  of  a  nature  different 
from  those  irhich  question  the  probability  of  success.  This 
is  deri%-ed  from  its  supposed  tendency  to  give  a  monopoly 
of  adrantages  to  particular  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community-,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  would  be  able 
to  procure  the  requisite  supplies  of  manufactured  articles 
oa  better  terms  from  foreigners  than  from  our  own  citizens^ 
and  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
measure  which  obstructs  the  free  competition  of  foreigti 
commodities. 

**  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  measures 
vhich  serve  to  abridge  the  free  competition  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, have  a  tendency  to  occasion  an  enhancement  of  prices; 
sad  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  is  the.eifect  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases;  but  the  fact  does  not  uniformly  correspond 
vith  the  theory.  A  reduction  of  prices  has,  in  several 
instances,  immediately  succeeded  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  manufacture.  Whether  it  be  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers endeavor  to  supplant,  by  underselling  our  own,  or 
whaterer  else  be  the  cause,  the  effect  has  been  such  as  is 
stated,  and  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected. 
'*  But  though  it  were  true  that  the  immediate  and 
certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling,  the  competition 
•f  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics^  was  an  increase  of  price, 
it  is  universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect 
of  every  successful  manufacture.  When  a  donvestdc  manu- 
facture has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the 
prosecudoa  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  i^  in- 
variably becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy 
charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  be  sold*  cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  th»n  was  the 
foreign  article  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  The  internal 
competition  which  takes  place,  soon  drives  every  thing  like 
monopoly,  and,  by  degrees,  reduces  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  tlie  capital 
employed.  This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  with  experience. 

"  Whence  it  follows  tliat  it  is  Uie  interest  of  a  com- 
munity, with  a  view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy, 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  a  national 
view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price  must  always  be 
veil  compensated  by  a  permanent  reduction  of  it. 

'*It  is  a  reflection  which  may,  with  propriety ^  be  in- 
dulged here,  that  this  eventual  diminution  of  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles,  which  is  the  result  of  internal 
manufacturing  establishments,  has  a  direct  and  very  im- 
portant tendency  to  benefit  agriculture.  It  enables  the 
farmer  to  procure,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  his  labor,  the 
manufactured  produce  of  which  he  stands  in  need,  and, 
consequently,  mcreases  the  value  of  his  income  and  pro- 
perty*' 

These  are  the  opinions  of  forty  years  ago — ^uttered  bv 
an  individual,  who,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  looked, 
nevertheless,  deeply  into  futurity;  and,  by  anticipation, 
met  and  repudiated  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the  present 
day.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  the  reach  of  the  sur- 
passing talents  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  I  know  of  no  testi- 
mony more  decided  and  conclusive,  than  the  report,  a  part 
of  which  1  bave  brought  to  my  assistance. 

J^t  us  inquire  into  the  reasons  urged  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  submitted.  On  tliis  part  of- the  con- 
troversy I  enter  upon  very  unequal  terms;  he,  whose  ad- 
dress I  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  I  always 
do  to  ever}'  thing  that  proceeds  from  him,  [lirlr.  McDcrrix] 
is  weU*  known  to  the  nation  as  talented  and  patriotic;  the 
force  of  argument  is  accorded  by  many  to  his  aasertions; 
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while  I,  an  humble  individual,  unknown  out  of  this  House, 
and  to  many  within  it,  can  scarcely  hope  that  due  weight 
will  be  given  to  what  I  may  feebly  urg^:  but  I  go  onward 
with  perfect  confidence,  not  in  myself,  but  in  the  stren^h 
and  justice  of  the  cause  I  advocate.  Entertaining,  as  I 
do,  the  most  exulted  respect  for  the .  distinguished  gen* 
tleman  referred  to,  I  request  that,  if  a  single  word  has 
inadvertently  escaped  me,  which  can  be  supposed  to  cast 
the  faintest  shadow  of  disparagement  upon  him,  or  those 
associated  with  him  in  opinion,  I  may  be  credited  for  sin- 
cerity, when  I  say  no  such  intention  was  conceived  by  me. 
Sir,  the  basis  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  argument  is 
the  assumption  that  the  consumer  does  not  p^y  the  duty, 
but  that  the  producer  of  the  article  for  which  the  import- 
ations are  exchanged,  is  the  person  upon  whom  the  tax  falls. 
If  this  idea  is  delusive,  and  can  be  justified  by  no  sound  rea- 
son— ^if  the  substratum  has  not  firmness  enough  to  sustain 
the  superstructure,  the  whole  edifice  must  totter  and  tum- 
ble "from  turret  to  foundation  stone.'*'  It  is  said  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  produce  litUe,  comparatively,  for  ez« 
portation,  and  that  almost  all  the  materials  for  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  grow  upon  the  remaining  third. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  it.  If  the  producing 
section  imports  all,  as,  according  to  the  reasoning,  it  is  as- 
stftned  it  does,  are  not  the  other  sections  dependent  upon 
it.^  If  til  e  crop  fVils,  or  if  it  is  desirable  not  to  sell  it,  but 
to  keep  it  for  a  more  favorable  price,  how  are  our  wants 
to  be  supplied?  For  it  seems  we  cannot  furnish  our  own 
luxuries  or  comforts,  or  necessaries,  because,  exporting  al- 
most nothing,  we  can  import  only  in  the  same  proportion. 
If  this  be  so,  does  it  not  nimish  a  good  reason,  if  no  other 
existed,  for  our  course  of  policv }  The  southern  citizens 
say,  your  system  is  death  to  us:  this  we  do  not  believe;  buj« 
if  we  did,  might  say  its  abolition  would  be  ourdestructioni 
and  shall  we  not,  beinjg  two-thirds,  take  such- measures  as 
we  are  assured  our  safety  req^uires?  Would  it  not  be  suici- 
dal in  us  to  place  ourselves  m  this  situation — ^thia  state  of 
dependence  has  been  removed,  and  shall  we  not  continue 
independent?  I  do  not  mean  absolutely,  for  we  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  to  some  extend  and  will  find  our 
true  interest  in^xchanging  our  produetions  and  commo- 
dities: but  sliall  we  not  be  permitted  to  supply  our  own 
wants — ^totake  care  of  ourselves?  Shall  eight  millions  of 
people  yield  themselves  to  the  government  of  four,  and 
place  themselves  in  dependence  upon  them?  The  exports, 
it  is  argued,  pay  the  imports.  Adnut  it,  for  a  moment^ 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  suppose  the  tariff  to  be  abolished, 
and  manufactories  to  be  annihilated,  what  would  be  the 
operation  of  tliis  state  of  things  on  Pennsylvania?  It  will 
be  admitted  that  the  consumption  in  the  severtd  States  is 
in  the  proportion  of  their  population;  that  of  Pennsylvania 
is  about  one  million  and  a  naff.  Goods  are  now  imported  to 
an  amount  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  doUarSf 
her  proportion  of  which  would  be  sbout  eight  milfion% 
which  she  must  pay  for;  but  she  has  few  exports  to  pay  with 
— what  is  to  be  done?  Cash  must  be  given  for  them.  Could 
she  exist  ten  years  in  this  condition?  But,  sir,  it  would  be 
rreately  worse:  repeal  the  tariff— the  manufactories  go 
down,  and  foreign  articles  will  be  imported  to  twice  me 
extent  they  now  are.  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  pay 
sixteen  milUons  in  money  for  her  goods:  how  long  could 
this  be  borne?  This  argument  I  consider  fiur,  sir,  for  the 
whde  reasoning  sprtM  before  us  on  the  other  side  is 
founded  on  the  misery  of  the  South,  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  present  system.  How  much  worse,  then, 
would  be  our  condition,  if  tiie  wishefe  of  the  planting 
States  could  be  gratified^  Now,  the  American  manufac- 
tories furnish  us  with  a  great  deal  of  what  we  want,  and, 
in  return,  we  give  them  our  productions  which  we  cannot 
export.  Labor  is  the  element  of  wealth.  Ingenuity, 
skill,  professional  ability,  Sic.  may  occasion  its  transfer,  but 
labor  m  the  field,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  m  manufactures,  is 
the  source  of  it,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  prospe- 
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rity;  it  is  a  common  stock,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
North  or  the  South,  the  East  6v  the  West,  but  to  all.  It 
creates  an  ability  to  consume,  and  this  ability  it  is  which  is 
taxed,  and  not  the  labor  producing  it.  The  ability,  which 
is  invariably  followed  by  the  disposition  to  consume,  pays 
the  duty;  and  as  that  ability  is  small  or  great,  so  will  be  the 
purchases  of  those  articles  in  common  use  where  a  man  lives. 
And  here  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  argument.  If  the  pro- 
ducer was  his  own  merchant,  wlw  sold  his  own  crop  in 
Liverpool,  and  thence  imported  articles  which  he  himself 
consumed,  or  which  he  and  his  neighbors  exclusively  used, 
the  argument  would  be  difficult  to  resist;  no,  it  woukinot, 
for  then,  indeed,  he  would  be  the  consumer,  and  in  that 
capacity  pay  the  duty.  But,  what,  sir,  is  the  course  of 
trade?  He  sells  his  crop  to  his  merchant  in  Augusta,  in 
Charleston,  in  Savannah,  in  NashviUe,  in  Orleans,  in  Natchez, 
in  Huntsville,  who  pays  for  it,  either  in  an  account  for 
merchandise  furnished  the  planter,  or  in  money,  or  in  both, 
and  carries  it  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to  pay  for  arti- 
cles he  has  obtained  there?  or  he  exports  it  to  Liverpool 
himself  Either  way  the  contract  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the 
cotton  is  disposed  of,  and  the  duty  enters  not  into  the  con- 
tract. The  merchant  in  Liverpool  bi^s  it  without  reference 
to  our  internal  regfulations,  for  the  Liverpool  market  is  not 
expanded  or  restricted  by  American  impositicms,  but  by 
the  trade  of 'England  with  the  world.  She  gets  cotton 
from  Egypt,  Brazil,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  ex- 
ports her  cotton  fabrics  to  various  coimtrie»~in  very 
(Uminished  quantities  to  us,  for  we  not  only  supply  our- 
selves with  many  articles  we  want,  but  enter  into  com- 
petition with  her  in^several  markets.  A  different  mercliant 
makes  the  purchases  for  importation;  or  if  he  be,  as  he 
sometimes  is,  the  same  individual,  the  contract  is  made  on 
an  entirely  new  fooUng;  the  goods  are  brought  into  the 
United  States,  the  duties  paid  or  bonded;  they  are  added 
to  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  a  per  centum  put  on  the 
whole,  which  he  who  eats,  or  drinks,  or  wears,  must  pay. 
'  This,  sir,  when  Americans  do  their  own  business,  as  they 
ought  always  to,  but  very  seldom  do;  but  when  foreigners 
import  for  us,  as  we  have  seen  they  generally  do,  the 
course  is  totally  different.  The  cotton  is  shipped,  and  sold 
at  Liverpool,  the  money  for  it  unpaid — a  supercargo  soon 
after  amves  at  New  York  with  a  ship-load  of  goods,  which 
are  sold  at  auction;  and  how  are  they  paid  for?  Not  in 
money,  but  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  London  or 
I/iverpool,  and  a  per  centum  is  put  upon  ttie  auction  pur- 
chase, without  reference  to  the  duties,  which,  of  course, 
the  consumer  pays;  unless,  indeed,  where  the  foreign 
agents  are  the  package  or  piece  merchants,  when  all  they 
cannot  manage  the  Government  out  of,  forms  a  part  of 
the  price. 

What  has  the  producer- to  do  witli  all  this?  Nothing,  if 
we  except  his  factor,  in  the  first  instance.  But,  sir,  what 
f  regard  as  conclusive  on  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  cot- 
ton 18  as  high,  nay,  higher,  than  it  was  in  1827,  and  that  it 
W9S  higher  in  1825  than  in  1824. 

The  following  document  I  have  obtained  at  the  treasury: 

,i  STATEMENT  CA/iibUing  the  guantky  and  value  tfettton  extTtcU, 
from  the  Ut  day  of  October^  18^0,  to  the  30/h  day  o/September,  1829. 
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What  justgi'ound  of  complaint  is  here?  None.  The 
southern  planter  gets  his  price,  a  reduced  one  from  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  was  received  prior  to  1818,  1819, 
I  agree,  but  as  much  as  he  has  latterly  been  accustomed 
to,  and  pays  a  duty  on  what  it  is  his  pleasure  to  consume, 
which  costs  him  less  than  the  same  indulgence  did  before 
the  duties  were  imposed. 

We  have  been  ssked  repeatedly,  what  does  Pennsylva- 
nia pay,  what  do  otlier  manufacturing  States  pay.^  It  has 
been  said  they  pay  nothing.  Pennsylvania  pays  more 
than  the  honorable  gentleman's  [Mr.  McDuffib]  own 
State;  her  consumption,  which  cannot  be  easily  ascertain- 
ed, fixes  her  contributions  to  the  treasury  in  thia  particu- 
lar: as  she  chooses  to  use,  so  is  she  bounct  to  pay;  so  does 
she  pay.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  impossible  to  maintain 
that  the  producer  pays  the  duty,  as  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  heaven  from  the  earth. 

But  the  inequality  of  distribution  is  made  an  objection 
to  the  collection  of  duties.  If  it  be  an  evil,  it  does  not  les- 
sen the  propriety  or  value  of  the  system  that  raises  them. 
This  ground  of  complaint  is  easily  removed.  I  will  a» 
cheerfully  join  to  appropriate  money  to  proper  objects 
south  as  north  of  Norfolk;  but,  I  think,  with  g^eat  respect 
I  say  it,  that  this  exception  comes  with  rather  a  bad  grace 
from  the  quarter  that  famishes  it.  Do  not  all  the  objec- 
tions to  internal  improvements,  and  to  appropriations  ge- 
nerally, proceed  from  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  now 
contending?  Where  is  the  mass  of  negative  votes  on  such 
questions  to  be  found?  Every  one  who  hears  me,  knows. 
As  to  this  complaint,  I  would  say,  gnentlemen,  the  remedy 
is  with  yourselves. 

Fault  is  found  with  a  statement  made  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  two  years  agx),  in  which  he  was  made 
to  say  that  domestic  production  and  commerce  had  in- 
creased more  in  the  four  preceding  years,  tlian  they  bad 
done  in  the  same  numbei*  preceding  1824.  Was  it  not  so  ^ 
It  is,  1  believe,  admitted,  but  the  honorable  gpentlemair  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffik]  states  that  the  whole  in- 
crease was  in  cotton :  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  Every 
thing  that  the  industry  and  labor  of  man  can  produce,  has 
increased  immensely.  Cotton  is  now,  I  believe,  double 
in  quantity  wlmt  it  was  at  any  time  within  the  last  eight 
years,  and  it  was  for  the  last  two  years  less  than  in  1827. 
Besides,  the  field  for  its  cultivation  is  prodigiously  en* 
largcd:  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina  now  produce  it.  I  speak  in  reference  to  the 
quantity  from  the  exports,  having  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing our  domestic  consumption,  which,  for. my  present 
purpose,  I  suppose  to  remain  about  the  same;  if  it  has  in- 
creased, then  an  additional  argument  is  furnished  for  en- 
couraging home  industry. 

For  every  million  of  British  goods  exchided,  you  de- 
stroy, it  is  said,  a  market  for  two  or  three  millions  of  do- 
mestic fabrics.  How  is  this  operation  brought  about ^ 
That  it  is  a  correct  position,  I  cannot  admit;  and  it  can  be 
only  partially  so  on  the  assumption  that  domestic  articles 
will  not  be  bought  and  consumed  by  those  who  dislike 
the  system.  They  have  a  right  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
them;  and,  if  it  be  their  pleasure  to  do  so,  let  no  man  com- 
plain. 

But  the  same  strong  hand  has  placed  before  us  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty,  that  we  have  no  authority  to  impose 
the  existing  duties.  The  power  to  l«iy  taxes  and  imposts 
is  conceded;  but  it  is  alleged  tliat  this  is  an  effort  at  destroy- 
ing commerce,  under  the  pretence  of  exercising  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  regulating  it.  Sir,  it  is  not  destroyed. 
Bv  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  1  understand  a  sweeijing- 
of  it  from  the  ocean,  an  inhibition  of  your  merchants  to 
trade,  or  your  ships  to  make  their  tracelesa  way.  The  em- 
bargo, it  is  rightly  said,  was  constitutional  and  legal,  be- 
cause its  object  was  the  ultimate  pi*eser\'ation  of  that  com- 
merce, which,  for  a  season;  is  restrained — but  docs  the 
ojjeration  of  existing  laws  restrain  it?  By  how  many  fewer 
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are  your  ships,  how  much  less  is  your  tonnage  than  it  was 
before  1824?  The  American  vessels  employed  in  foreign 
trade  were  niore  numerous  in  1826,  than  they  had  been 
lince  1836-1807,  and  moi*e  numerous  than  they  ever 
were,  except  in  those  two  years;  those  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  are 
mater  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  the  two  combined 
furnish  more  tonnage  than  has  been  Q,wned  at  any  previous 
period.  For  the  last  three  years  (including  1829)  our 
tonnage  has  been  on  the  increase.  How  tliat  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  which  is  growing,  I  do  not  know. 
But  aoUthem  cohimercc,  we  are  informed,  is  diminished. 
If  it  be  so,  it  must  be  in  a  confined  sense,  that  is,  it  must 
be  meant  that  the  business  of  Charleston,-  and  other  mari- 
time  places,  is  lessened.  'I'aking  it  for  granted,  sir,  it  is 
noiDore  tlian  has  befallen  Philaidelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
and  Boston;  New  York  has  become  the  centre  .of  capi- 
t»l  snd  commercial  activity,  and  swallowed  up,  from  her 
nperior  natural  advantages,  all  the  business  of  her  neigh- 
boring and  rival  towns.  But,  sir,  if,  as  has  been  alleged 
io  a  report  of  a  standing  committee  of  this  House,  of  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cambex- 
hsg]  iaclminnan,  the  British  shipping  in  our  trade  has  in- 
creased latterly,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duty  that  for- 
merly existed  between  our  vessels  and  those  of  Britain. 
Bat  I  do  not  admit  the  fact,  the  examination  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject  ht^vijig  led  me  to  a  different  re- 
nit  1  have  endeavored  to  show,  from  documents,*  that 
our  commerce  on  the  ocean  has  not  diminished  but  increas- 
ed. I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  take  this  limited  view  of 
our  interests.  Commerce,  in  Us  more  extended  sense,  em- 
bncing  internal  as  well  as  external  trade,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  topic  I  would  have  selected  to  prove  tliat^  our  present 
prosperity  is  unequalled.  On  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
business  has,  since  1822-'23,  increased  two  hundred  per 
centum.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Henry,  the  engineer  at 
Louis\'ille,  Kentucky,  dated  January,  1830,  and  sent  here 
in  respect  of  the  Louisville  canal,  shows  that  seventy  thou- 
sand tons  of  property  descended  the  rivers  named,  eight 
fears  ago,  from  the  country  above  the  falls:  now  the  pro- 
perty which  they  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts, counts  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  tons, 
more  than  two  hundred  per  centum  of  an  increase  in  se 
▼en  years.  "Was  any  thing  equal  to  this  ever  before  heard 
of?  T^e  tonnage  on  these  rivers  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  tons.  Look  at  the  North  river  trade,  gi-eater  per- 
haps, than  that  of  the  West— -the  Erie  canal>-the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  and  the  property  they  carry, 
>od  believe  not  your  country  is  languishing,  or  that  your 
policy  is  unprOpitious  to  its  best  interests.  Besides  all  this, 
every  man  knows  that  the  land  carriage,  hi  the  middle 
States  particularly,  has  more  than  doubled  witliin  a  few 
years.  That  local  depression  does  exist  occasionally  every- 
where, is  certain;  tliere  may  be  temporary  disease  in  a 
member  of  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  but  the 
general  action  of  the  system  is  healthful  and  vigorous. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  McDuffib]  asks,  tri- 
umphantly, if  any  State  would  bestow  a  bounty  on  manu- 
^tures  within  its  hmits;  and  informs  us  that  he  has  put 
this  question  before,  and  tliat  a  most  discreet  silence  was 
uniformly  observed.  It  was  not  answered,  I  am  sure;  but 
lam  eqwdly  certain  that  discretion  could, not  have  forbid- 
den a  reply.  Does  not  the  sagacious  gentleman  perceive 
tliat  such  a  measure  would  be  worse  than  useless?  that  the 
bounty  given  would  be  a  bounty  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi 
2ens  in  tlie  neighboring  States,  whose  manulactures  would 
be  undersold  by  those  receiving  the  bounty,  and  that  tlie 
advantage  could  not  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of  one 
State?  Such  a  course  would  bring  you  back  to  the  old 
confederacy.     Where  such  bounties  could  be  useful,  they 

'  Wftttvffiion  and  y«n  ^itMira  tmbUf ,  mnd  Trranvrf  rveordi. 


hiivc  been  given.  I  will  instance,  in  my  own  State,  the 
case  of  agricultural  societies  in  counties,  in  whose  hands 
funds  were  placed,  to  be  distributed  in  premnims  to  those 
who  should  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  or  com 
on  an  acre  otground — raise  the  best  horse — the  most  valu- 
able ox,  &c. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  nr,  that  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  when  he  supposes  ten  men  are  injured  for  one 
tluit  is  benefited;  lUl  feel  and  know  they  are  benefited.     A 
fiimace  or  a  forge  is  the  market  for  six  or  eight  miles 
around  it;  a  few  establishments  in  a  town  or  village  give 
life  and  animation  to  all  in  its  vicinity.     This  system  of 
manufactures  has  raised  us  from  the  dust:  ap  yet  our  con- 
dition is  low,  but  we  hope  to  recover  from  it.     The  gen- 
tleman's country  is  not  more  reduced  in  means,  or  more 
embarrassed,  than  mine  has  beeA.     Its  distress  is  owin^  to 
the  same  causes.     Universal  peace  succeeded  to  wide- 
spread war;  the  multitudes  that  had  been  abstracted  from 
oiKlinary  occupations  to  military  life,  were  restored  to  civil 
pursuits;  and  the  change  of  condition,  positive  and  rela- 
tive, that  took  place  all  over  the  world,  enabled  each  na- 
tion to  put  into  action  all  its  force  for  meeting  the  demi^nd 
upon  it  for  supplies;  the  price  of  labor,  of  provisions,  of 
every  thing,  was  cheapened  in  proportion  as  they  were  in- 
creased; and  this  depreciation,  resulting  from  these  cir^ 
cumstances,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  suffering  that  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  country.    H^re,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  roust  be  sought  the  reason  of  embarrassment 
and  difficulty;  and  if  the  gentleman  will  substitute  south- 
em  products,  while  I  trace  the  history  of  my  State,  that  of 
liis  own  may  be  read.     Sir,  before  and  during  the  war, 
and  up  to  1818  and  lftl9,  we  were  prosperous  beyond 
the  wildest  anticipations  of  the  imagination,  in  her  deepest 
and  most  kixurious  twilight  revels.     The  most  sensible 
among  us  were  inconsiderate.     Ten,  twelve;  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  barrel  for  flour,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
for  land,  induced  expenses  not  disproportioned,  certainly, 
to  existing  incomes;  and  if  the  money  only  had  been  ex- 
pended, it  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence; but  we  dissipated  economical  habits,  we  acquired 
new  modes  of  thought  and  action,  made  large  debts,  and, 
worse  than  all,  children  had  grown  up  with  educations  un- 
fitting them  to  bear  becomingly  the  sad  reverse  that  await- 
ed them  and  theirs,  and  overtook  them  betwsen  1813  and 
1825.     Sir,  after  the  former  year,  our  products  would  not 
yield  a  third;  our  flour  was  as  low  as  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  never  higher  than  six  to  seven  dollars,  averag- 
ing, during  all  the  time  that  has  followed,  about  four 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents^ 
and  land  that  would  have  brought  one  hundred  dollars,  not 
selling  for  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.     It  is  within 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  real  estate  has  been  fre- 
quently so  sacrificed.     Can  any  distress  exceed  this?  Pro- 
pei-ty  has  changed  hands,  and  'without  the  satisfaction  of 
paying  a  man's  debts.     Sir,  I  knew  a  case  of  this  kind — a 
farmer  of  great  respectability  and  worth  inherited  from 
bis  ancestor,  or  received  by  his  will,  a  large  plantation:  in 
the  rage  for  speculation,  about  1815, 1816,  he  purchased  a 
farm  near  him;  the  depreciation  of  property  and  produce 
compelled  liim  to  borrow  a  great  part  of  the  money  to 
meet  his  contract;  interest  increased  his  debt,  until,  finally, 
his  purchase  and  his  inheritance  were  both  sold,  and  were 
insufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  incurred.     Can  any  case 
be  more  deplorable  than  that  one?    It  is  hard,  sir,  griev- 
ously hard,  to  suffer  the  deprivations  of  poverty.     It  is 
a  bitter  draught  to  accommodlate  yourself  and  family  to  the 
altered  condition  of  things:  it  makes  the  heart  bleed,  to  de- 
prive a  wife  and  children  of  their  accustomed  enjoyments, 
and  many  a  pang  heaves,  unseen,  the  bosom  of  a  feeling, 
unfortunate  man;  but  misery  belongs  to  our  race,  and  his 
manliness  is  not  the  less  commendable  for  bearing  without 
a  mmynur,  and  unknown,  tortures  which  he  communicates 
to  those  around  him  only  so  ftur  m  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
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duce  confoTtnity  to  the  new  sUte  of  his  affairs.  All  this 
hfts  been  seen  and  felt  in  my  own  district.  We  are  only 
emerging  from  its  horrors.  Many  of  my  constituents  cul- 
tiTBte  with  their  own  hands,  and  those  of  their  fkmities, 
fikmis  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land;  incurring  no 
expense  that  can  be  avoided,  they  are  obliged  to  practise 
rigid  economy  to  sustain  themseWes.  By  this  course, 
they  will  sonnount  all  difficulties»  and,  by  a  similar  one, 
South  Carc^na  will  reach  the  same  goaL  By  patience,  in- 
dustry, and  economy,  any  adverse  current  of  pecuniary 
alFairs  can  be  stayed;  and,  by  an  adaptation  of  habits  to  cir- 
comstancea,  happiness  and  enjoyment  may  be  found  as 
readily  and  frequently  in  moderate  competence,  as  in 
abounding  and  overflowing  wealth. 

The  argument  roost  pressed  by  the  honorable  mover  of 
the  amendment  [Mr.  McDurris]  is,  that  the  measures  now 
in  force  are  tyrannical,  and  adopted  without  right  Sir, 
no  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  lawfully  play  a  tjniLnnouspart, 
or,  without  warrant,  coerce  the  observance  of  particular 
rules.  Tyranny  is  odious,  and  not  to  be  patiently  endured 
in  any  shape;  nor  is  it  very  mnterial  whether  the  opprcs* 
sion  be  inflicted  by  one  or  many.  Nay,  furtlier,  1  will 
agree  that  the  defimtion  of  despotism  given  is  an  apt  one. 
**  It  is  a  Government  in  wli^h  the  will  of  those  on  whom 
the  laws  operate  is  not  consulted."  Who  ever  before 
heard  of  a  despoti8m-M>f  the  destroying  oppression  of  a 
minority  by  a  majority,  in  a  Government  of  which  the  very 
essence  is  that  the  majority  shall  rule?  Was  it  ever  be- 
fore asserted  that  the  very  life^ving  principle  it^l^the 
ingredient  which  gives  all  its  viuue  to  our  connexion,  and 
without  which,  it  would  be  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  that 
could  be  put  in  motion  onlv  bv  some  corrupting  and  cor- 
roding pnnciple,  that  would  deg^rade  and  aebase  us  into  a 
fit  condition  tor  such  nde,  is,  in  its  operation,  in  its  fair  and 
legitimate  exercise,  made  productive  of  tyranny  ?  Shall  it  be 
admitted  for  an  instant  that  a  minority  are  to  rule  ?  Never. 
The  majority  must  govern;  and  is  any  conviction  wrought, 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  the  tyrants  they  have  been  de- 
picted? I  think  not.  Sir,  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution,  they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe 
what  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  done;  if  you  pass  that  bounda- 
ry, you  are  without  all  rules.  One  would,  indeed,  think 
that  the  honorable  gentleman's  constituents  had  no  share 
in  tlie  legislation  of  the  country;  so  far  from  it^  they  areas 
ably,  perhaps  more  ably,  represented  than  any  portion  of 
these  United  States.  He  takes  a  useful,  an  instructive 
part  in  many  of  the  measures  determined  here;  but  shall 
not  the  majority,  differinr  from  him,  exercise  and  act 
upon  their  own  judgments?  He  will  at  once,  with  his  high 
and  liberal  mind,  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  say,  further, 
they  are  die  jud^^  of  what  is  lawful  or  not.  1  speak  not 
now  of  judicial  tribunals,  but  refer  only  to  the  powers  of 
a  majori^  in  connexion  with  the  rights  of  a  minority.  It  is 
conceded  the  majority  may  do  as  they  will  with  what  is 
their  own,  but  not  so  witli  what  belongs  to  the  minority. 
Sir,  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  mtwn  d  iuum  here; 
we  enter  this  room  as  representatives  of  the  whole;  wluit- 
ever  we  do,  reaches  over  all;  laws  stop  not  at  rivers  or 
mountains;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  the  terri- 
tory and  property  of  the  country  arc  common  stock.  '  In 
the  prescription  of  rules  and  regulations  which  affect  them, 
each  member  roust  be  heai-d,  may  persuade  and  convince 
if  he  can,  but,  failing:,  w  bound  by  the  decision.  Nor  does 
the  gentleman's  dcfinitiou  of  despotism,  although  intrinsic- 
ally correct,  help  his  argument;  for  it  is  only  applicable 
where  the  subject  of  the  laws  has  no  lot  or  part  in  enact- 
ing them.  Has  he  none?  Are  not  his  constituents,  through 
him,  consulted  ?  He  and  they  are  portions  of  the  body  po- 
litic, as  well  entitled,  but  not  better  entitled,  tlian  otliers, 
to  his  and  their  share  in  legislation. 

I  adjure  gentlemen,  in  a  ^irit  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling,  to  look  around:  to  ask  themselves  what  eartiily 
motive  the  majority  can  have  for  doing  them  wrong.     For 


myself,  I  know  I  have  no  desire  but,  according  to  tlie 
humble  measure  of  my  judgment,  to  advance  my  country *s 
interest.  I  believe  no  honorable  gentleman  on  either  side 
has  any  other  purpose.  Let  us,  then,  like  brethren,  bear 
and  forbear  much — enduring  the  evils  that  arise  out  of  our 
nature  and  the  condition  of  things — hoping  for  other  days 
and  better  times,  and  not  add  at  tliis,  almost  the  hour  of 
parting,  the  distress  of  wounded  feelings,  and  the  deep- 
seated  pain  of  poignant  regi*ets,  to  the  sorrow  that  every 
patriotic  bosom  already  acknowledges,  at  otir  difference 
of  sentiment  on  the  great  national  question  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BARNWELL  said,  he  should  offer  no  apology  for 
the  remarks  which  he  should  address  to  the  committee.  I 
am  aware  [said  Mr.  B.]  that,  upon  this  subject,  the  ruling- 
majority  desire  to  hear  neither  argument  nor  complaint. 
They  have  indicated  their  pleasure  by  acts  too  palpable  to 
allow  me  even  to  affect  ignorance. 

If  this  new  btirden  could  have  been  imposed  upon  ns  in 
silence ;  if  this  bill  of  palnsand  penalties  could  have  been  pass- 
ed into  a  law,  and  every  expression  of  indig^iation  and  re- 
monstrance from  those  whose  ruin  it  m\ist  have  consummat- 
ed, could  have  been  suppressed,  it  would  have  been  done.  • 

Power  has  become  so  absolute,  that  the  language  of 
free  remonstrance  grates  harshly  upon  its  ear:  the  tone  in 
which  those  who  have  not  quite  relinquished  the  hope  of 
freedom,  assert  their  wrongs,  and  demand  their  rights,  is 
called  menace,  and  denounced  as  rebellious.  We  must  be 
pardoned,  sir;  we  conic  of  a  race  which  fought  for  liberty, 
which,  by  deeds,  proved  its  devotion  to  the  cause.  The 
forms  in  which  they  transmitted  it  to  us,  have  not  yet  lost 
their  charms;  the  rough  smack  of  the  language  of  freemen 
still  lingers  upon  our  tongue.  For  myself,  sir,  represent- 
ing the  people  which  I  do,  feeling  that  their  all  is  at  stake, 
I  were  recreant,  did  I  not  speak  boldly  before  I  gave  it  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  has 
asked  why  it  is  that  my  colleague,  [Mr.  McDufpik]  de- 
serting the  old  ground  of  argument,  has  endeavored  to 
make  manifest  the  uneqiud  and  oppressive  operation  of  the 
tariff  system  upon  distinct  sections  of  the  country.  As  the 
course  of  my  own  argument  will  be  similar  to  the  one  pur- 
sued by  my  colleague,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  answer 
this  inquinr.  Upon  this  floor^  I  bear  the  character  of  a 
legislator  tor  the  Union,  as  well  as  a  representative  of  South 
Carolina;  I  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  this  double 
relation  to  the  American  people  imposes  upon  me.  I  am 
not  permitted  to  exert  the  influence  which  my  station  may 
confer,  to  excite  discontent,  or  to  stir  up  dangerous  dissen- 
sions. Why,  then,  shall  I  confine  my  observations  chiefly 
to  the  oppression  of  the  South?  This  is  my  answer.  From 
1820,  when  first  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  restrictive 
system  became  apparent,  the  southern  statesmen,  as^stcd 
by  nuny  of  distinguished  ability  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  have  not  ceased  to  contend  against  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  tliey  have  demonstrated  the  illegality  and  oppres- 
ttveness  of  this  scheme  of  policy,  which,  u  hi  le  it  bestowed 
partial  and  delusive  favors  on  a  few  monopolists,  imposes 
a  grievous  tax  upotv  the  laboring  portion  of  tire  communi- 
ty. But,  sir,  the  monopolists  have  triumphed.  A  majo- 
rity of  the  representatives  in  Congress  have  declared  their 
determination  to  adhere  to  this  system  of  taxation,  as  bene- 
ficial to  those  whom  they  represent.  Our  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation  has  been  made  in  vain:  taxation  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  benefit,  and  new  modes  of  expenditure  are 
devised  to  perpetuate  it.  We  now  assume  a  bolder  tone; 
we  strike  a  higher  chord;  we  place  before  you  one  broad 
and  fertile  section  of  your  country,  withering  beneath  the 
blighting  effects  of  your  policy.  We  show  you  a  people 
struggling  against  the  ruin  which  your  legislation  brings 
upon  them,  and  strugfgling  in  vain — a  people,  united  by 
common  suffering  and  common  interest,  here,  at  home^  in 
their  legishitive  assemblies,  at  thi-ir  public  meetings,  utter- 
ing one  common  voice  of  deep-settled  indignation  iat  the 
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injustice  of  yoor  taxation.  And  who  are  the  people  upon  | 
whose  forbearance  ymi  press  thus  heavily?  upon  whose  I 
submisBiyeness  you  calculate  thus  securely  ?  Sir,  the  rery 
memory  of  the  past  must  be  destroyed^  ere  this  people 
shall  permanently  and  quietly  endure  illegal  taxation. 
They  annually  commemorate  the  wisdom  and  the  fortitude 
of  those  who  struggled  successfully  against  the  orerwhehn- 
ing  power  of  Ae  mother  country:  can  they  forget  the 
cause?  They  hare  been  bred  in  a  school  which  teaches 
tiiem  that  there  are  but  three  gradations  which  bring  a  free- 
man to  the  station  of  a  slave — ^to  feel  that  he  is  oppressed, 
to  betiere  that  oppression  to  be  illeg*al,  and  to  submit  to 
it.  They  hate  the  reality  of  injury,  and  they  cannot  doubt. 
They  are  deeply  convinced  that  you  have  no  authority  to 
inflicc  the  injury;  they  now  behold  the  dawn  of  that  day  of 
submission,  that  day  which  takes  from  manhood  half  its 
Tirtae.  It  may  be  that  an  eye  which  has  hitensely  gazed 
upon  the  heroic  lineaments  of  the  ancestors,  has  transfer- 
red a  delushre  resemblance  to  the  features  of  their  de- 
scendants; yet  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  believe,  nor  will 
!  suffer  you  so  far  to  deceive  yourselves,  as  to  imagine,  that 
this  people  Vill  submit.  All  the  offices  of  patriotism  they 
have,  and  will  perform.  If  evil  result  from  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  the  protection  of  their  property,  let 
those  answer  for  it  who  would  break  them  down  to  uncon- 
ditional subjection.  The  true  issue  now  is,  will  you  re- 
lieve the  southern  people  from  this  unequal  oppression,  or 
win  you  compel  them  to  relieve  themselves? 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  this  system  is  unequal,  and  that  it 
fixed  upon  the  southern  and  southwestern  States  an  intole- 
rable burden  of  taxation. 

I  will  now  adduce  the  argfuments'  by  which  I  hope  to 
maintain  my  position.  The  revenue  or  this  country,  about 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  is  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce.  Of  the  products 
which  constitute  the  American  portion  of  this  exchange, 
about  three  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  the  south  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  country,  are  the  producers 
of  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  remaining 
seventeen  milhons  of  dollars  is  the  produce  of  the  labor 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  inhabiting 
the  northern  and  eastern  Sections  of  this  country.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  tax  is  thrown  upon  the  producer,  roust 
necessarily  press  most  unequally  upon  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  I  am  aware  that  political  economists 
have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax; 
and  although  I  do  not  entirely  assent  to  this  proposition, 
yet  I  shall  not,  at  present,  attempt  to  disprove  its  general 
applicability.  It  will  suffice  that  I  demonstrate  that  the 
financial  system  of  this  country  reverses  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  tlirows  the  burden  upon  the  producer.  First,  by 
heavy  taxation  and  unequal  distribution,  production  is 
made  to  press  upon  consumption,  and  the  producer  is  un-. , 
able  to  throw  the  tax  upon  the  consimier.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should,  by  extended  argument,  prove  that 
whenever  the  production  of  any  article  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, all  burdens  laid  upon  the  sale  of  this  article  must 
fall  upon  the  producer;  the  very  statement  of  the  propo- 
•ition  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  its  correctness:  the  pro- 
ducer pays  the  tax,  or  reduces  the  quantity  produced;  in 
either  event,  he  sustains  the  loss.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  whilst  he  denies  tliat  the  producer  pays  any 
portion  of  the  dut)',  attributes  our  suffering  to  the  fact 
that  our  production  exceeds  the  demand;  and  this  he  attri- 
butes to  a  general  g^ut4n  the  market  of  the  world,  occa- 
sioned by  excess  of  production.  I  rest  my  argument  partly 
upon  the  gentleman's  concKision,  but  1  cannot  accede  to 
the  justice  of  his  premises.  I  cannot  believe  tluit  the  un- 
impeded exertions  of  man's  industry,  the  unperverted  sug- 
gestions of  man's  sagacity,  drive  him  onward  to  a  state  of 
dismal  stagnation,  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  his  toil 
and  foresight  is  to  perish  from  want  in  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming abundance.     This  is  not  the  order  of  nature. 


But  when  man  has  usurped  undue  authority  over  his  equals, 
and,  finding  in  human  reason  no  justification  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  will  and  property  of  others  for  his  own  pi*ofit 
or  pleasure,  seeks,  by  a  my sterious  derivation  of  his  power, 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his  title,  calling  tliat  divine 
right  which  the  well  being  of  human  society  will  not  sanc- 
tion, he  must  maintain  his  pretensions  to  this  high  origin  of 
his  power,  by  exalting  the  superior  wisdom  with  which  he 
boasts  that  he  has  been  gifted  for  its  exercise.  Divine  in- 
spiration must  sanctify  divine  right.  Then  commences  a 
system  of  exorbitant  taxation,  unequal  distribution,  and 
forced  direction  of  industry,  which  inevitably  result  in 
robbing  labor  of  its-  hard  earnings,  and  bringing  to  beg- 
gary and  starvation  a  majority  of  those  for  whose  protec- 
tion Governments  have  been  instituted.  And  this  Govern- 
ment, also,  in  name  a  republic,  having  set  at  naught  the 
compact  by  which  its  power  was  restrained — no  longer 
djcriving  its  authority  from  the  instructions  of  the  instru- 
ment to  execute  wluch  it  was  organised,  but  arrogating 
despotic  authority  under  the  divine  right  of  a  majority, 
a  right  as  false '  in  theory  and  far  more  oppressive  in 
practice  than  the  divine  right  of  kings,  has  not  failed 
to  claim,  also,  the  inspiration  which  appertains  to  the  mys- 
terious source  of  its  power.  The  representative,  with  his 
official  g^rb,  assumes  official  wisdom;  the  scales  fall  from 
his  eyes,  and  he,  who  but  yesterday  was  unable  to  direct  his 
own  industry,  is  now  gifted  with  Unerring  sagacity  and  pro- 
found wisdom,  in  gfuiding  and  controlling  the  interest  and 
industry  of  the  nation.  The  evil  which  such  legislation 
brings  upon  mankind,  cannot  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is 
to  the  disturbing  operations  of  Government  that  the  dis- 
tress resulting  from  production  pressing  upon  consumption 
is  justly  attributable.  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this 
position.  Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  One  hundred 
men,  whose  annual  income  amounts  to  a  hundred  dollara 
each;  if  no  taxes  or  regulations  disturbed  the  exchanges 
of  this  community,  no  sufficient  cause  can  be  assigned 
why  gi'eat  inequality  should  arise  in  their  condition,  or 
why  the  supply  should  exceed  the  demand.  But  let  a 
Government  be  established,  which  levies  a  tax  of  fifty  per 
cent,  upon  the  incomes  of  each  member  of  tlie  community, 
and  distributes  the  amount  thus  levied  among  ten  mem- 
bers, what  then  is  the  result?  Ninety  members  have 
their  means  of  consumption' diminished  one-half;  and  al- 
though ten  members  have  had  their  income  increased  to 
five  times  their  former  amount,  yet  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  five  will  never  supply  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  the  ninety.  But  whilst  the  consumption  is  thus 
diminislied,  the  power  of  production  is  not  only  the  same, 
but  is  stimulated  to  still  greater  efforts.  When  we  add  to 
this  almost  necessary  cause  of  inequality,  the  unjust  inter, 
ference  of  a  Government,  shackling  industry  in  one  pur- 
suit to  sustain  it  in  another,  we  have  perhaps  assioiied  the 
true  reason  why  labor  is  depressed  and  capital  exalted,  and 
why  a  large  portion  of  tlie  community  are  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

If  we  refer  to  England,  that  country  which  the  restric- 
tionists  visit  with  such  unmeasured  abuse,  while  they  wor- 
ship with  a  slavish  adoration  the  very  errors  from  which  her 
increasing  intelligence  is  daily  liberating  her,  we  shall 
there  behold  a  powerful  illusthition  of  the  correctness  of 
my  position.  It  is  true  that  she  has  amassed  great  wealth, 
and  her  resources  and  her  luxury  are  the  astonishment  of 
the  world.  But  what  is  her  internal  condition?  The  small 
landowner,  the  owner  of  a  little  hut  and  a  petty  crafl,  has 
no  longer  a  home;  his  land  has  passed  from  him,  to  swell 
the  domain  of  his  aristocratic  neighbor;  he  has  become  a 
day  laborer;  the  day  laborer  is  a  pauper.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  said  trtily  that  the  British  ope- 
rative worke<l  for  bread;  yes,  sir,  no  hope  of  future  re- 
laxation evcrchcera  his  toil;  luinger,  ever  present,  ever 
pressing,  stimulates  his  overwrought  frame  to  new  exer- 
tions.    He  hopes  to  eat,  he  fears  to  starve.     What  has  re- 
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duced  him  to  this  miserable  condition?  Heavy  taxation, 
unequal  and  extravagant  disbursements,  unjust  monopo- 
lies, exhausting  the  means  of  millions  to  swell  the  coficrs 
of  a  few. 

And  the  laborers  of  our  country  must  work  as  cheaply 
as  this  miserable,  slaving  population!  What  is  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Government  upon  the  South?  Sir,  of  the 
imports  received  chiefly  in  return  for  their  exports,  the 
Government  takes  almost  one-half;  and  where  expends  it? 
Elsewhere,  It  is  certain  that  not  two  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  twenty-four  ever  revisit  the  section  which  bears 
the  chief  burden  of  taxation.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  make 
the  inequality  still  more  glaring,  bounties,  also,  are  to  be 
levied  upon  our  industn',  to  pamper  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Our  means  of  consumption  are  thus  diminished; 
and,  to  sustain  ourselves  under  this  unnatural  pressiu*e,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  press  our  productions  beyond  the 
means  of  consumption. 

I  will  now,  sir,  take  another  view  of  the  subject,  illus- 
trative of  the  position,  tliat  the  tax  laid  upon  the  amount  of 
imports  purchased  by  our  exports  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 
southern  producer.  That  wc  may  understand  the  princi- 
ple clearly,  let  us  remove  the  intermediate  machiner}'. 
The  cotton,  tobaccp,  and  rice,  and  other  southern  exports, 
M-e  the  produce  of  our  labor;  they  are  worth  about  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  doUai's;  we  take  Ihem  to  the  manufactu- 
rer, and,  as  tlie  Government  requires  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  goods  which  »we  shall  bring  with  us,  we  sell  one-lialf 
of  oup  produce  for  money,  the  other  half  we  exchange 
for  goods.  Upon  our  return,  we  pay  the  duty  at  the  custom- 
house, and  we  seek  to  reimburse  oui*selves,  by  adding  the 
duty  to  the  goods  which  we  have  imported.  This  enables 
the  nortliern  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goo<l5  at  a  profitable 
advance;  and  thus  the  section  of  country  in  which  he  re- 
sides receives  a  bounty.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  con- 
sumers of  the  North  pay  the  duty  upon  tl»e  g^ods  which 
they  consume.  This  is  true;  but  by  whose  means ^  Wiiy, 
the  ver}'  fifty  per  cent,  which  the  southern  producer  has 
paid  at  the  custom-house,  is  transferred  to  the  North  in  the 
shape  of  disbursements,  and  they  arc  thus  enabled  to  re- 
imburse themselves  for  the  advance  which  they  made  as 
consumers.  In  what  proportions  tliese  advantages  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  of  the  North,  I  do  not  Inquire. 
I  believe  that  the  distribution  is  most  unequal,  and  that 
monopoly  there  also  holds  labor  in  thraldom,  and  oppresses 
whilst  it  deludes  the  poor.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  pro- 
ducer, as  producer,  pays  nothing — that  the  consumer  alone 
pays  the  tax,  and  that  we  do  consume  the  amount  of  our 
exports.  We  will  meet  them  upon  this  ground,  also;  we 
believe  tliat  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  southern  export,  which  wc  raise  by  the  labor  of 
our  slaves,  amounting,  in  value,  to  tlie  sum  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  our  property;  we  believe 
that,  after  dedu'Cting  such  portion  of  this  amount  as  a  just 
Government  sliould  require,  tlie  remainder  we  have  the 
imdoubtcd  right  to  apply  to  our  proper  use.  It  is  true  that 
wc  have  long  known  that  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
use  our  own  property;  we  have  felt  that  others  were  en- 
joying the  products  of  our  labor.  But  that  this  should  be 
openly  avowed,  that  we  should  be  told,  when  we  complain 
of  oppression,  that  we  do  not  consume  our  own  property, 
and  therefore  should  moderate  our  tone  and  be  submissive, 
sir,  can  this  be  tolei'ated?  Do  we  not  consume  tlie  amount 
of  our  exports?  Who  does?  1  demand.  Is  It  not  ours? 
Who  docs  consume  it?  It  is  that  wlilch  our  labor  has 
earned— k't  tliose  who  have  taken  it  from  us  show  a  higher 
title.  Let  us  examine  it,  sir.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  any  country  are  equal  in  a  scries  of  years.  Whatever, 
therefore,  a  country  exports,  it  will  import,  unless  some 
portion  beintcrceptetlby  foreign  or  domestic  interference. 
The  exports  of  the  southern  country  are  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollarsi  11  we  had  no  connexion  with  the  North,  a 
duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  on  Imports  woiJd  give  sixteen 


millions  of  dollars,  a  most  oppressive  tax,  yet  one  from  the 
weight  of  which  we  are  not  relieved  by  our  connexion 
with  the  North,  whilst  we  are  altogether  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  its  disbursement,  and  have  our  foreign  roar^ 
ket  endangered  by  a  fruitless  and  bitter  competition.  As 
we  export  for  consumption,  that  portion  which  is  not  taken 
from  us  by  taxes,  we  do  consume;  and  upon  tikis  we  pay 
the  duty,  either  in  taxes  to  the  Government,  or  bounties 
to  the  manu&cturer.  With  the  exception  of  our  trade 
with  the  West,  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  (and  our 
exportation  of  cotton  to  the  North  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  exception,)  almost  the  whole  of  our  consumption 
consists  of  articles  imported  or  protected^  and  an  average 
of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  per  cent,  will  not  exceed  the 
actual  amount  of  taxation  tg  which  we  are  subjected.  We 
are  tlie  ultimate  consumers,  possessing  no  power  of  throw- 
ing our  burdens  upon  others;  upon  us  the  tax  falls.  But, 
sir,  wluit  need  is  there  of  this  contest  of  words?  Men's 
professions  may  deceive  you — let  their  actions  answer  $ 
these  speak  most  intelligibly.  Who  bear  the  burdens? 
Who  pay  the  taxes?  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  truly  that  labor  was  the  basis  of  property.  The  Go- 
vernment derives,  annually,  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxes  from  the  labor  of  the  country;  from  labor  it  must 
come,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  And  although  I  have  h^ard  thata 
duty  was  no  tax,  I  cannot  reply  to  such  an  assertiqn.  I 
cannot  strike  a  shadow;  I  cannot  argue  against  a  palpable 
absurdity.  Upon  the  labor  of  tills  country  there  lies  a  bur- 
den of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Who  bear  this 
burden?  Who  pay  these  taxes?  Do  the  North  pay?  Sir, 
they  pray  for  an  increase;  tliey  beseecl\  you,  as  you  value 
their  existence  as  a  nation,  never  to  remove  tliem.  Are 
taxes,  then,  a  blessing  to  be  pi'ayed  for?  Is  industry  there 
so  elastic,  that  burdens  must  be  applied  to  reg^ilate  its 
buoyancy  ?  Must  every  extravagant  scheme  be  fostered,  to 
induce  a  necessity  for  taxation?  And  do  you  feel  it  as  an 
evil  ? 

We  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  greater  wisdom,  and 
certainly  not  greater  prudence,  than  the  representatives 
of  the  North;  yet  how  has  it  happened  tlist  taxation  and 
prodigal  expenditure  find  favor  and  suppoi*t  in  the  North, 
and  are  opposed  by  ^le  South?  Is  it  that  the  people  whom 
they  represent  are  less  sensitive  to.  taxation,  less  jealous  of 
the  application  of  their  money,  Uian  ours?  No,  sir:  two 
winters  since,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  refused  to 
lay  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  that  common- 
wealth. Her  funds  were  exliausted,  her  contracts  were 
not  performed;  yet  the  representatives  refused  to  tax  the 
people.  The  last  winter  a  railroad  scheme  was  proposed 
to  that  Legislature,  and  a  subscription  was  refused.  The 
application,  1  think,  lias  been  transferred  here.  New  York 
is  now  living  upon  her  capital,  refusing  to  tax  her  people. 
Pennsvlvania  continues  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest oi  her  debt,  refusing  to  tax  her  4>eople.  How  is  this, 
sir?  Here  we  find  the  representatives  or  these  very  States 
anxious  to  keep  up  the  taxes,  and  willing  to  engage  in 
wasteful  schemes  of  expenditures.  Whence  this  economy 
at  liome,  and  profusion  here?  Sir,  the  iaots  are  too  glaring 
to  be  .denied — the  inferences  too  clear  to  be  disguised. 
Tlie  system  is  a  blessing  to  them,  and  the  burdens  of  Go- 
vernment fall  upon  us. 

'i'he  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  denies  that  we  can 
consume  tlie  thirt)'-seven  millions  of  dollars  which  we  ex- 
port. Sir,  the  gentleman  has  not  well  examined  his  asser- 
tion. The  population,  to  purcliase  whose  supplies  these 
exports  are  made,  is  three  miUions;  the  average  c^sump- 
tion  would  scarcely  exceed  thirteen  dollars  a  head.  Is 
this  a  consumption  of  foreign  articles  by  three  millions 
so  cnoriuous  as  to  exceed  belief?  The  Island  of  Cubs, 
with  a  popidation  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  imports 
fourteen  millions  -of  dollars  annually,  giving  an  average 
consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  more  than  seventeen 
dollars. 
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But  it  is  «ud  that  we  could  not  have  mistained  this 
wcig^it  of  taxation.  Sir,  we  have  not  sustained  it;  we 
have  sunk  under  it.  Whilst  the  value  of  out  property  has 
been  gp-eatly  diminished,  the  profits  of  our  labor  have  been 
almost  destroyed;  not  by  that  active  competition  which, 
vhibt  it  lessens  individual  g^in,  enhances  the  sum  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  adds. to  the  strength  and  population 
of  our  country,  but  by  a  production  borne  down  by  taxation, 
compelling  it  to  maintain  a  precarious  and  unequal  stru^- 
^e  with  foreign  industry  by  sacrifices  and  toil.  And  it  is 
a^inst  a  country  thus  oppressed,  that  new  edicts  are  year- 
ly promulgated,  trammelling,  limiting,  exterminating  that 
commerce  upon  which  it  depends  for  existence. 

A  belt  of  country,  extending  from  thirty-seven  degrees 
north  to  thirty-seven  degrees  south  latitude,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  articles  Which  we  export  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket. In  many  portions  of  this  section  of  the  world,  the 
soil  is  more  fertile,  the  climate  more  genial,  and  labor 
cheaper,  tlian  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country:  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extensive  region  we  must  compete.  A 
small  island,  not  possessing  any  peculiar  natural  advan- 
tages^ with  its  labor  subjected  to  an  enol'mous  pressure  of 
taxation,  is  the  dreaded  competitor  of  the  northern  manu- 
&cturer.  I  demand,  sir,  by  what  principle  which  you 
yourselves  can  term  equal,  do  you  aare  to  throw  in  the 
weight  of  your  le^slation,  for  the  purpose  of  encumber- 
ing one  section  of  the  country  to  strengthen  the  other.  Sir, 
vour  Government  appeals  to  the  example  of  England  to 
justify  her  in  this  coui-se  of  legislation;  let  her  follow  out 
the  example,  if  she  has  determined  to  make  the  system  of 
restrictions,  which  is  daily  yielding  td  science  ana  experi- 
ence there,  the  model  of  her  policy.  If  no  more  elevated 
path  to  glory  and  prosperity  can  be  discovered  for  a  free 
republic,  than  that  dark  and  crooked  road  from  which 
knowledge  is  even  now  expelling  the  monarchies  and  aris- 
tKracies  of  Europe,  let  her  at  least  take  the  good  with  the 
evil.  JLet  her  design  be  justice.  England  nas  most  un- 
wisely and  unjustly  assumed  die  control  of  the  whole  labor 
of  her  people;  but  she  desired  that  they  should  experience 
equal  favor.  It  is  true  that  most  pernicious  inequalities 
have  been  the  result;  but  this  is  the  inherent,  vicious  ten- 
dency of  the  system.  The  object  which  she  dengoed  to 
accomplish,  was  the  equal  protection  of  every  class  in  the 
community.  When  she  gave  to  her  manufactures  the  home 
market,  she  g^ve  bounties  to  tlie  exports  of  her  agriculture; 
and  now  that  her  agriculture  is  permitted  to  enjoy  without 
competition  the  domestic  market,  she  assists  by  bounties 
the  exportations  of  her  manufactures;  nor  is  there  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne,  or  an  advantage  to  be  enjoyed,  which  she 
intentionally  distributes  unequally  on  the  labor  of  those 
who  claim  her  protection. 

Sir,  how  is  it  you  boast  you  are  a  free  State  ?  Will  the 
name  of  freedom  compensate  for  the  want  of  justice?  And 
can  you  pretend,  upon  the  common  principles  of  natural 
equity,  to  justify  yourselves  for  the  gross  partiality  whicii 
your  legislation  manifests?  You  not  only  foster  one  portion 
of  tlie  community,  and  one  section  of  the  country,  whibt 
you  leave  the  other  without  the  pale  of  your  protection, 
but  you  trammel  and  render  fruitless  the  unassisted  exer- 
tions of  the  one,  that  the  other  may  enjoy  in  security  in- 
creased prosperity. 

There  are  sonic  arguments  urged  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  of  a  general  character,  of  which,  although 
I  cannot  myself  feel  their  force,  yet,  as  they  have  been 
frequentfy  repeated,  I  shall  briefly  notice  tliem*  The 
gentleman  urges  tliat  the  competition  of  this  country  di- 
minishes the  price  of  g^oods.  The  admission  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  another  part  of  the  argument  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  argument.  He  told  us  that  the  British 
laborer  worked  for  his  daily  bread;  that  starvation  reduced 
the  price  of  his  labor  to  the  least  sum  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  life.  Here,  sir,  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  to 
account  for  the  depressetl  price  of  English  goods,  and 


renders  entirely  unnecessary  any  resort  to  the  mysterious 
connexi(m  which  is  said  to  exist  between  high  taxes  and 
cheap  goods. 

But,  sir,  the  whole  argument  has  always  appeared  to  mo 
to  be  based  upon  a  most  unfounded  assumption  that  the 
manufi&cturers  df  England  would  or  could  combine  to  sell 
their  goods  in  America  at  a  price  above  that  which  renders 
them  a  fair  profit.  Sir,  gentlemen  greatly  underrate  the 
effect  of  competition  in  England,  and  greatly  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  American  market  to  the  English  manu« 
facturer,  when  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  so 
idle  a  supposition.  Great  Britain  exports  near  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  ntanufactures.  A  combination  among  the 
producers  of  this  amount  of  fabrics,  is  an  apprehension  too 
extravagant  to  affect  a  reasonable  mind.  And  it  seems 
scarcely  less  surprising  that  any  one  could  gravely  urge 
that  a  market  fgr  twenty  or  thirty  millions  could  regulate 
the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds 
of  millions;  and  upon  this  supposition  only  can  the  argu- 
ment be  sustained.  It  is  also  evident  that  no  permanent 
and  important  difference  of  price  can  bemaintamed  in  the 
American  mai'ket,  whilst  odr  commerce  is  free  with  France 
and  other  European  countries. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  restrictive  system  has  rendered 
goods  cheaper  in  this  country.  Sir,  the  true  questidn  is, 
are  they  cheaper  than  we  could  procure  them  from  abroad? 
and  not  whether  they  are  cheaper  now  than  at  a  former 
period.  You  dare  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Let  our 
revenue,  chiefly  derived  from  a  payment  of  a  tax  imposed 
upon  the  very  goods,  of  the  superior  cheapness  of  which, 
in  this  country,  these  men  boast,  answer.  Let  this  infii- 
tnous  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  Which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Hfanufactures  has  from  very  shame  abandon- 
ed, answer.  [  Mr.  M ALLARY  said  that  he  ^i-as  not  ashamed 
of  the  bill.]  If  your  goods  are  cheaper  than  the  foreign 
articles,  the  manufiicturers  cannot  require  such  harsh  and 
unjust  laws  for  their  protection.  But,  sir,  are  goods,  as 
we  receive  them  in  this  country,  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, really  cheaper  than  they  were  formerly?  It  is  true,  sir, 
that  they  cost  less  money;  but  have  not  all  articles,  the 
unprotected  as  well  as  the  protected,  depreciated  in  equal 
proportion'  Can  3'ou  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  or 
comforts  of  life  for  a  pound  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  than  you 
could  formerly?  It  is  the  exchangeable  value  which  deter- 
mines the  cheapness.  I  apprehend,  sir,  tiiat,  under  our 
present  system,  and  in  tiiis  mode  of  estimating  the  value, 
goods  are  not  cheaper. 

It  is  triumphantly  urged  that  the  revenue  of  tlie  coun- 
try lias  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  tariff,  and  that  the 
prophecies  of  those  who  have  formerly  opposed  this  policy 
have  not  been  accomplished.  Sir,  when  wc  estimate  Uie 
vast  yearly  addition  whicli  is  made  to  the  population  of  this 
country,  the  enoi*mous  increase  of  duties  upon  imports 
which  have  been  levied,  and  advert  to  tiie  fiict  that  tlie  re- 
venue has  remained  almost  stationary,  we  cannot  perceive 
that  the  advocates  of  high  taxes  have  great  cause  for  tri- 
umph or  congratulation.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  has  not  been  so  rapid  or  so  great  as  was 
anticipated  previously  to  the  act  of  1828. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  oppressive  operation  of  this 
Government  upon  that  section  of  the  country,  from  the 
produce  of  the  labor  of  which  the  revenue  was  chiefly 
derived,  were  well  warranted  in  the  belief  whicli  they  en- 
tertained and  expressed,  that  additional  burdens  would 
drive  them  from  their  employment;  and  that,  with  the 
decrease  of  expoi-ts,  the  revenue  derived  from  imports 
would  be  greatly  curtailed.  What  lias  been  tiie  effect? 
Sir,  it  is  true  that  the  planter  still  clings  to  the  soil  and  the 
employment  to  which  the  strong  ties  of  local  affection  awl 
custom  bind  him;  but  the  value  of  his  property  is  merely 
nominal.  Those  who  were  pressed  by  debts  have  been 
ruined,  and  those  who  were  ever  distinguished  for  gene- 
rous hospitality,  arc  now  struggling,  and  vainly  stniggling. 
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by  privation  and  ceaseless  labor,  to  keep  their  foot  upon 
their  natal  soil.  The  blow  has  fallen  upon  our  lands;  and 
it  has  fallen  heavily.  Lower  they  cannot  go;  we  must  de- 
sert them.  To  U8»  at  least,  it  affords  no  consolation  to 
know  that  the  revenue  ha*  not  decreased;  for  we  feel 
that  it  has  been  sustained  by  remorseless  oppression,  wring- 
ing from  us  the  hard  earnings  of  our  industry. 

But,  sip,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  that  we 
TOgate  to  ourselves  the  markets  of  this  country.  Ah, 
r,  this  is  tl)e  true  statement  of  the  case:  this  is  a  bold 
^eowal  of  these  principles  which  we  charge  upon  you: 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  market  of  this  country,  and 
against  uiis  arrogance  the  tariff  laws  are  directed.  How 
arrogate?  Do  we  claim  special  privileges?  Do  we  clamor 
for  £ws  to  akiour  industry  ?  No,  sir;  we  ask  only  the  free 
exercise  of  pur  industry;  and  you  answer,  that  this  would 
enable  us  to  possess  the  market  of  our  common  country, 
and,  therefore,  you  will  not  permit  it.  Sir,  we  have  long 
felt  that  we  were  aliens: your  legislation  has  deeply  convinc- 
ed us  that  you  so  regarded  us;  "but  it  is  for  the  first  time 
openly  avowed  here,  that  we  have  been  denied,  and  will 
be  denied,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  contend  for  the  market 
of  his  own  country.  Yes,  sir,  if  fcstriction  were  remov- 
ed, the  planter  would  rnioy  the  domestic  market;  laws 
must  be  passed  for  his  exclusion,  and  those  who  pass  these 
laws  call  him  coimtnyman  and  fellow-citizen!  The  whole 
scheme  is  now  laid  bare;  it  is  to  prevent  the  profits  of  one 
section  of  the  country  from  exceeding  the  profits  of  the 
other:  and  the  American  system  stands,  stripped  of  dis- 
guise, the  old  agrarian  law,  vamped  up  with  a  new  title. 
Fanny  Wright  and  her  doctrines  have  their  advocates  up- 
on this  floor;  and  a  distribution  of  goods  is  the  consum^la- 
tion  of  this  splendid  project!  It  is  well,  sir,  that  we  now 
understand  each  other. 

The  gentleman  has  introduced  slavery  into  his  speech. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  upon  which  I  will  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  that  subject;  the  time  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon 
come,  when  1  shall  claim  to  be  heard. 

If  the  gentleman  desires  to  reconcile  a  majoriUr  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  an  uniost  oppression  of  the  mi- 
nority, by  exciting  fanatical  prejudices  against  them,  and 
succeeds  in  his  object,  this  Government  is  at  an  end.  That 
you  oppress  us  because  you  love  yourselves  too  well,  is 
not  tolerable;  but  that  you  oppress,  because  you  hate  or 
depise  us! — Sir,  I  will  not  speak  of  it. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  will  not  succeed;  the  same  game 
has  been  play^  before.  "The  slaves  of  French  slaves, 
themselves  the  drivers  of  slaves,"  has  been  once  the 
watchword,  but  it  met  with  a  signal  failure  then,  and  will 
signally  fail  now. 

Sir,  bad  we  delivered  ourselveir  into  your  power,  as 
mere  dependents  upon  your  will;  had  we  entrusted  to 
your  control  the  entire  disposal  of  our  destinies,  persever- 
ance in  a  system  of  such  manifest  uijustice  and  such  de- 
structive oppression  must  have  forced  us  to  discard  a  pre- 
tended Qovemment,  which  "covers  to  devour  us." 

But  we  have  not  lef^  ourselves  thus  defenceless;  we  rest 
upon  that  sacred  and  only  bond  of  union — the  constitu- 
tion. We  are  animated  by  a  high  consciousness  that  we 
contend  not  in  a  selfish  cause,  involving  merely  pecuniary 
interests,  but  in  the  common  cause  of  our  common  cooti- 
try.  Knowing  that  the  preservation  of  liberty,  identified  as 
it  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  depends  upon 
oui'  exertions,  we  cannot  suffer  false  fea.rs  or  false  hopes 
to  endanger  the  issue. 

And  we  shall  triumph!  It  is  the  ^od  old  cause:  and 
wherever  there  is  intelligence  to  estimate  its  value,  and 
boldness  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  it  cannot  go  down. 
The  sympathies  of  the  enlightened,  the  generous,  the 
bold,  and  the  free,  are  with  us.  History,  in  every  page, 
which  warms  the  heart  of  those  who  love  liberty,  is  with 
lis:  we  cannot  fail. 

X/Ct  those  who  love  aad  honor  the  constitution  not  de- 


spair of  the  republic.  The  encroachments  of  power  hav« 
been  rapid  ana  alarming;  its  strongholds  are  deeply  fixed, 
and  fiercely  defended.  The  struggle  may  be  lutluous,  but 
it  ends  in  victory. 

Had  history  preserved  in  her  records  no  memorial  of 
that  Roman  Senate  whose  firnmess  subdued  the  world, 
but  this  simple  sentence,  "  They  returned  thanks  to  their 
vanc^uished  ^^eral,  because  he  did  not  despair  of  the  re« 
public,"  their  fame  were  immortal. 

We  will  not  then  despair  of  the  republic.  The  gtiUant 
vessel  rocks  until  her  bulwarks  are  in  the  brine;  throw 
not  the  ballast  overboard,  she  will  right  again. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  here  that  I  hope  to  find  a  remedy; 
whilst  I  speak,  your  decision  is  already  pronounced.  I 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  I  represent,  from 
your  tribunal.  Not  to  your  federal  judiciary,  created  by 
your  |)ower,  dependent  upon  your  will;  but  to  the  State 
of  which  we  are  members,  in  her  capacity  of  sovereign* 
we  take  our  appeal.  That  true  allegiance,  which,  as  ci- 
tizens, we  owe  to  her,  has  been  maintained  inviolate.  To 
her  laws  we  have  yielded  a  faithful  obedience,  and  we 
now  demand  from  her  the  exercise  of  the  great  relaiive 
duty  of  protection. 

^  Mr.  GORH  AM,  of  Massachusetts,  succeeded,  and  occu- 
pied the  committee  a  short  time  in  a  practical  examination 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  in  support  otregulations 
for  enforcing  the  tariff  laws;  which,  although  he  was  op- 
posed to  theu:  passage,  and  to  the  system  which  they  in- 
troduced, he  would  employ  all  proper  means  to  en/orce 
while  they  continued  the  law  of  the  land.  He  then  spoke 
at  large  on  the  history  and  effects  of  the  tariff  laws,  and 
against  the  repeal  as  proposed  by  the  amendment  of  >fr. 
McDUFFIE.  Mr.  G.  concluded  at  four  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  YOUNG  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  whicli  xpotion 
prevailed.     . 

Thvrsdat,  Mat  6,  1830. 
COMMBRCE  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resamed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  liftvigation  and  imposts,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  WAYNE  >continued  lus  remarks  in  fiivor  of  the  bill, 
and  embracing  general  views  against  the  protecting  sys- 
tem.    He  had  not  concluded,  wnen^the  expiration  of  the  ' 
hour  arrested  the  debate. 

DISTRICT  AFFAIRS. 

The  House  took  up  the  bill  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  ^thin  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ques- 
tion being  on  its  third  reading, 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
Uble.  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
question;  but  the  House  refused  to  order  them;  and 

The  question,  to  lay  the  biU  on.  the  table  prevailed — 
70  to  57. 

Fridat,  Mat  7,  1830. 

The  House  resamed  the  consideration  of  the  bin  to 
amend  the  laws  concerning  navigation  and  imposts. 

Mr.  WAYNE  concludea  his  remarks  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

BiJ*.  STRONG  expressed  his  intention  of  submittin|^  his 
views  on  the  subject;  but,  ad  the  boiur  had  nearly  expired, 
he  would,  by  permission  of  the  House,  defer  until  to-mor- 
row what  he  liad  to  say. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Polk 
in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to  amend  an  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG  said  he  had  hitherto  left  the  exposition  of 
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his  sentiinents  here,  to  the  simple  ezpresBion  of  aye  or  no. 
Respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  coUectlvely, 
and  the  weight  of  character  and  fuU  experience  of  nnany 

I  of  its  merobers,  still  inclined  him  to  that  course.  But,  [said 
Mr.  Y.]  believing  that  the  policy  now  struggling  between 
thU  bill  and  its  amendment  seriously  concerns  an  interest 
wliich  has  become  Important  to  the  State  I  have  tlie  ho* 
nor  in  part  to  represent,  and  of  which  interest,  from  my 

I  local  situation  with  regard  to  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  it,  it  might  not  be  iBxpected  I  should  be  unmindful 
here;  and  belie vinj^,  as  I  do,  that  a  healthy,  active,  and  vi- 
jCQfoos  state  of  society  in  general — ^the  permanent  growth,^ 
prosperity,  and  general  welfare  of  our  entire  country  de- 
pend intimately,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  that  sys- 
tem of  measures  now  so  directly  and  indirectly,  and  furi- 
ously attacked,  X  trust  the  expression  of  my  sentiments,  at 

,  this  time,  somewhat  more  at  lai-ge,  will  not  be  considered 
9s  exceeding  the  duties  of  my  place,  ot  inconsistent  with 
the  deference  I  owe  here. 

I  am  not,  sir,  insensible  of  the  time  in  which  I  enter 
this  debate,  both  in  regard  to  the  Jate  hour  in  the  ^ves- 
»on,  and  the  progress  of  the  discussion — ^that  the  promi- 
nent views  and  strong  points  in  tliis  subject  have  already 
been  traced  by  master  hands^that  an  extraordinary  strug- 
gle of  eloquence  and  energy  of  intellect  have  formed  a 
kind  of  crisis  of  interest  and  feeling,  from  which  the  mind, 
with  the  most  sincere  devotioh  to  uie  cause,  must  be  wan- 
iag,  and  more  <<idly  bent"  on  what  may  follow. 

I  shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  avoid  the  track  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and,  not  affecting  to  fill 
out  a  complete  system  for  myself,  attempt  to  re-estabUsh, 
from  primary  considerations,  those  general  principles  of 
action  and  operations  which  have  been  so  fully  and  so 
fofrciblv  presented;  but  endeavor  to  illustrate  them  from 
other  &cts,  and  exhibit  them  from  other  points  of  obser- 
vation, that  we  may  the  more  distinetly  perceive  their  ex- 
istence and  actual  operation  upon  us. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Da- 
vis] who  first  addressed  the  committee  in  ^position  to 
the  present  amendment,  exhibited  to  i)s  tlie  necefiary  ef- 
fect of  the  accumulation  of  labor  and  capital  on  manufac- 
tures, and  of  the  consequent  abundance  of  production,  in 
btasnng  down,  with  extending  and  general  pressure,  the 
price  of  the  roanu&ctured  articles  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries, as  &r  as  exchange  and  mutual  intercourse  exist— 
presenting,  also,  our  own  manufactures  as  contributing 
their  share  in  this  operation.  My  object  will  be  to  show  a 
further  effect,  and  the  particular  operation  of  our  manu- 
factures within  our  own  country,  and  amongst  oursdves. 
The  hottoraUe  gentleraan  from  Pennsylvania  £Mr.  CaAW- 
roan]  who  next  addressed  tlie  committee  on  the  same  side, 
exhibited  more  particularly  the  &vora^ble  bearing  of  manu- 
&ctures  on  our  agricultural  pursuits  and  productions;  and 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Goa- 
SAx]  who  immediately  preceded  me,  illustrated  hit  views 
on  the  subject  more  particularly,  iVom  facts  appearing  in 
oar  forei^  intercourse  and  mercantile  transactions.  My 
object  will  be  to  examine  the  more  direct  effects,  proceed^ 
ii^  more  immediately  from  manufacturing  operations  them- 
selves. And  all  who  have  preceded  me,  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  have,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  their  conclu- 
sioos  from  general  views.  My  object  will  be  to  select  some 
few  specific,  palpable  facts  and  results,  exemplifying  the 
governing  principles,  that  we  may  view  them  simply, 
singly,  and  distinctly — not  relying  on  tlieir  tendency 
merely,  but  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  effect,  that  we 
may,  if  we  please,  without  any  intricate  or  aggregate  cal- 
culations, count,  weighs  and  measure  them  for  ourselves. 
And  are  there,  sir,  no  such  facts  to  be  founds  Has  expe- 
rience yet  lefl  no  criterion  amidst  all  the  commended  and 
deprecated- operations  of  this  all-embracing  tariff  system? 
Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that,  on  this  subject,  there  should  so 
long  be  found  to  remain  so  much  doubt-^so  much  confu- 
VoL.  VI.— 113 


sion  of  sentiment,  so  wide,  so  extreme  a  difference  of 
opinion?  A  subject,  as  all  agree,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  value  of  all  we  possess,  affecting  alike  the  city 
and  the  country,  the  producer,  vender,  and  consumer, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  whatever  we  eat,  and 
drink,  and  wear,  and  even  that  of  our  dwellings,  and 
bearing,  in  its  effects,  on  all  our  great,  continual,  and  in- 
stant interests,  and  as  extended,  minute,  and  diversified  as 
the  whole  restless  struggle  and  bustle  for  money,,  richesj, 
and  power. 

Will  it  not  be  strange,  sir,  if,  amidst  all  this,  we  can  find 
no  one  fact,  no  data,  no  fair  view  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  or  demonstrate  to  others, 
where  the  plain  truth  lies  in  this  all-important  question? 
In  tlie  varied  and  complicated  operations  of  nature  around 
us,  which  we  can  but  partially  approach  or  control,  we 
have  long  since  learned  to  seek  out  the  cause  from  the  ef* 
f^ct,  and,  by  observing  and  noting  the  naked  facts,  have 
thence  deduced  the  governing  principle;  and  whatever 
confusion,  variety,  or  extent,  the  view  may  put  on,  we 
can  trace  the  moving  cause.  When  all  the  elements  of 
the  air  are  in  commotion  and  at  war  in  the  storm,  it  is  but 
the  operation  of  a  mute;  and  simple  principle,  and  all  it 
calm  again.  We  havelearned  to  dissipate  the  thunder,  and 
even  to  divert  and  ward  off  its  bolts. 

But  amidst  this  mental  excitement,  amidst  this  storm  of 
complaint  and  thunder  of  eloquence,  we  have  yet  found 
no  sufficient  philosopher,  no  one  admitted  fiu^t,  no  defined 
result,  no  acknowledged  principle,  to  which  we  will  refer, 
to  solve  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  surround  us. 
But,  instead  of  looking  at  the  naked  &cts,  a  new  era  of 
argument,  and  theory,  and  representation,  seems  to  have 
ensued;  and  amidst  all  the  blessings  which  distinguish  our 
country,  our  constitution  and  laws  are  represented  as  des- 
potism itself,  the  government  of  majorities  as  a  refinement 
to  tyranny,  and  all  our  fostering  and  protecting  policy  as 
spreading  ruin,  disaster,  and  desolation  over  the  fairest 
fields  of  our  country  and  our  kindred,  more  doleful  and 
sombre  than  has  settled  on  the  ill-fated  phiins  of  Nineveh 
or  Babylon. 

And  are  we,  rir,  in  this  country,  at  this  da^,  to  legislate 
on  these  premises?  Is  our  favorite  qrstem  indeed  a  war- 
lock-spell, to  haunt  the  land?  Or  has  «  God,  for  some 
strong  purpose,  steeled  the  hearts  of  men**  on  this  strange 
subject?  When  wildness,  from  any  cause,  seizes  the  ima- 
gination, or  one  has  lost  bis  way,  and  all  objects  around 
seem  to  have  chang^ed  their  appearance  and  position,  if  he 
can  but  spv  some  hill,  or  tree,  or  stump,  which  he  canre- 
cognise,  all,  at  ojice,  comes  right  agatOf  and  tins  small  ob« 
ject^  m  calculating  for  home,  or  certainty,  or  safety,  is 
worth  all  the  worid  beside.  I  will  not  here  decide  which 
side  is  right,  or  which  is  wrong;  but  that  there  sookewhere 
exists,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  sad  mistake^-^n  unac- 
countable state  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject,  both 
in  principle  and  extent,  none  who  have  witnessed  this  de^ 
bate  can  doubt 

In  this  state  of  mind,  we  may  theorize  forever,  calcu- 
late back  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  exporter,  the  pro- 
ducer, or  his  Others;  we  mav  talk  at  laj^  of  revenu^ 
and  resources,  and  balance  of'^trade;  look  abroad  on  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  and  manufiictures^  as  we  feel,  but 
we  must  come  down  to  the  simple  and  primitive  opera- 
tions of  the  plough  and  the  hammer,  the  spindle  and  the 
oar,  to  rest  and  start  our  sure  calculation  upon.  Besting 
upon,  and  supported  by  these  primarily,  «r,  and  not  on 
the  miUions  borrowed,  as  suggested  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, [Mr.  McDurpix]  was  England  enabled  to  siisndil 
herself  throujg^h  the  mightiest  fltrug^e  of  modem  dayi^ 
and  not  sustaiii  herself  merely,  but  rise  above  the  storm, 
and  say,  with  the  complacency  of  Juno  to  the  gods,  "  tit- 
oecfe,"  I  march  with  majesty  amidst  the  natioiyi  of  tiie 
earth.  And  what  now  makes  her  look  40  thoughtful,  so 
hungry,  and  ao  surly  towards  us? 
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Nothings  so  tniich,  sir,  as  the  spindle  and  loom  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  little  spinner  and  weaver  of  America,  alluded  to 
in  a  former  debate.  Give  her  the  control  of  these,  sir, 
but  a  few  years — give  her  your  market — ^pass  but  this  bill, 
with  its  amendment,  and  you  will  soon  see  John  Bull  full 
fed,  and  something^  hale  again;  and,  as  he  passes  by,  will, 
with  increased  complacency,  and  affected  solicitude  for 
oiu*  welfare,  inquire,  in  his  turn,  what  makes  brother  Jona- 
than so  rugged  and  so  sober,  so  as  if  be  had  lost  a  friend. 

I  agree,  sir,  with  the  gentleman,  that  money,  circulat- 
ing medium,  is  an  immense  power  in  all  these  aflPairs;  but 
without  the  action  of  these  little  spcing^  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, it  is  a  poor,  dead,  inert  mass.  What  is  money  to 
Spain  or  Portugal }  Like  the  food  that  nourisheth  not.  What 
would  it  be  if  they  had  but  the  little  spindles,  and  looms, 
and  hammers  of  America?  Sir,  they  would  be  other  na- 
tions, at  once,  in  the  world,  and  wc,  without  them,  should 
be  poor  and  sluggish;  and  far  behind  our  native  selves,  as 
they  are  now. 

And,  sir,  but  adopt  this  amendment,  (or  its  cousin-ger- 
man,  that  figures  in  the  morning  hour,)  and  we  shall  have  a 
Methuen  treaty,  and  all  the  degrading  consequences  that 
followed  on  Portugal  will  flow  upon  us. 

But  permit  me  here,  sir,  before  I  proceed  to  the  parti- 
culars as  suggested,  to  mention  the  great  principles  which 
I  consider  as  governing  the  protecting  system  in  all  its 
pai*t8,  and  in  all  countries.  It  is,  tliat  the  encouragement 
and  augmentation  of  manufactures  necessarily  tend  to 
withdraw  and  withhold  labor  and  capital  from  agricuItuTal 
pursuits,  and  to  accumulate  and  i*etain  labor  and  capital  in 
manufacturing  pursuits;  thereby  producing  the  double 
effect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  raising  the  price  of  agricultural 
products,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  producers,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  consumers;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  reducing  the  price  of  manufactured  articles,  by 
increasing  the  competition  and  increasing  the  production; 
each  effect  being  in  favor  of  the  agriculturist  and  con- 
sumer; and  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  policy  of  all  na- 
tions where  the  danger  of  a  scai-city  or  extravagance  of 
price  of  provisions,  or  otiier  agricultural  productions,  does 
not  make  it  necessary  to  establish  directly  the  opposite 
policy.  This  tannot  be  necessary  in  this  country,  above 
aH  others.  - 

Yet,  ar,  the  objection  brought  against  this  system  here, 
is  directly  the  opposite  to  this  position,  tiz.  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  protecting  system  increases  the  price  of 
manufactures,  and  diminishes  that  of  agriculture.  The 
protecting  system  may  be  supported  on  the  supposition  of 
an  increased  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  a  cor- 
responding increased  price  of  the  agricultural  article 
given  in  exchange.  In  this  case  the  whole  operation  of 
the  system  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer, 
unless  the  farmer  obtained  a  more  uniform  and  permanent 
market  thereby;  but  if  a  more  extenave  market  for  the 
farmer,  and  an  increase  of  price  above  that  range,  ensue, 
the  benefit  accrues  to  both  parties.  But  when  competi- 
tion, perfection,  and  abundance  shall  reduce  the  price  of 
manufactupes,  it  produces  a  double  benefit  to  the  con- 
aumer,  and  leaves  but  a  sustaining  profit  for  the  manufiic- 
turer.  This  will  ever  be  the  tendency  of  the  system  until 
it  reaches  that  point,  and  will  iiot  react  on  the  agricultural 
interest,  uptil  manufacturing  has  fallen  below  all  other 
business,  from  the  fact  that  pei-manent  manufi»cturing 
capital  cannot  be  con^-erted  or  abandoned  without  an  al- 
most total  loss  of  it.  I  wiH  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these 
ideas  by  facts,  showing  the  direct  effects  of  manufactures 
on  our  o\vn  country,  and  on  the  present  course  of  business 
atnongst  us.  The  general  effects  produced  by  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  are  much- the  same  on  the  country  at 
large.  Rut  1  have  selected  an  article  fi'om  cotton  manu- 
facture, for  the  purpose  of  illusti-ating  its  bearing  on  the 
cotton-growing  States,  and  as  exhibiting  more  fiilly  than 
most  otliers  tlie  effects  already  produced  by  protection. 


And  I  have  selected  a  given  quantity,  that  we  may  avoid 
aggregate  estimates;  and,-  by  calculating  accurately  the 
effect  of  a  definite  part,  see,  distinctly,  by  the  relation, 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  Ahd  I  will  suppose  it  manufinc- 
tured  in  ^ew  England,  as  she  draws  the  ifupplies  for  her 
laborers  mostly  from  abroad,  and  the  operation  on  those 
States  which  supply  themselves  is- less  distinctly  seen. 

I  take,  for  instance,  one  square  yard  of  common  cotton 
cloth,  at  the  price  it  bears,  viz.-  from  eight  to  nine  cents; 
say  nine  cents,  for  the  convenience  of  propositions.  Four 
cents  of  this,  or  four-ninths  of  the  \»'hole  price,  is  made 
up  of  stock,  or  the  cotton  in  its  i-aw  sfate.  The  cotton- 
growing  States  cannot  complain  of  this  part  of  the  price, 
as  it  is  their  own  produce  at  the  market  price,  not  dimin- 
ished by  rivalry  of  a  growing  market,  how  nearly  for  one- 
quarter  of  tlieir  vc\\o\t  produce.  Nor  can  othcir  pai  ts  of 
the  country  complain,  as  they  receive  it,  including  less 
freiglit  than  they  could  from  any  other  country  that  can 
manufacture  for  us.  Four  cents  more  of  the  price,  or 
four-^fths  of  the  remaining  part,  is  made  up  of  labor; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  this  part  is  made  up  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  for  even  on  this  subject  both  sides 
agree,  as  a  geiiei-al  rule,  that  the  labor  in  production  is  a 
fair  measure  of  the  consumption  that  enters  into  it.  And 
how,  sir,  is  this  part  made  up?  Of  tlie  produce  of  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  of  the 
South,  and  the  sugar  and  molasses  fi-om  fai-ther  south;  the 
flour  pork,  lard,  and  gfrain  from  the  middle  and  western 
States;  the  fur  and  skins  from  farther  west;  drawn,  in 
short,  with  mixed  and  varied  proportions,  from  every  pan 
of  our  country,  and  every  class  or  producers,  leaving  but  a 
minor  part  to  be  supplied  by  the  local  markets.  Can 
any  part  of  the  Union  complain  of  this  portion  of  the 
price?  It  is  their  own  produce,  at  their  own  price.  Is  it 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  wibtract  any  thinyfrom  this 
part  of  the  price,  or  compose  it  of  other  materials,  or  the 
products  of  other  countries?  Can  we,  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  proceeded,  destroy  any  part  of  that  manufacture,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  destroying 
the  market  and  the  consumption  of  <mr  agrieullural  pro- 
ducts? Or  can  any  part  of  the  price  be  reduced,  but  by 
reducing  the  price  or  the  agricultural  products  which  com- 
pose it?  Eight-ninths,  therefore,  is  not  the  manufac- 
turer's price,  but  the  agriculturist's  prices:  it  is  his  pro- 
duction converted  into  it;  and,  when  consomed  or  export- 
ed, it  is  virtually  the  consumption  and  exportation  of  his 
products.  One  cent  of  it,  or  one-ninth,  remains  to  go 
against  the  capital  and  care  of  the  owner.  And  how  is  it 
with  this?  The  capital  is  brought  into  operation  by  labor, 
in  erecting  his.  buildings,  his  dams,  his  flumes,  his  ma- 
chinery, and  tools;  and  all  thjs  is  done  and  paid  for  by  the 
same  kind  of  provisions  and  necessaries,  drawn  from  qvqty 
part  of  the  country,  including  here  tlie  iron  and  coal  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  lumber  of  Maine,  and  the  oil  of  our 
South  Sea  whale  men,  and  some  few  materials  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  we  have  not  yet,  but  may 
soon  supplv  ourselves  with  from  our  own  native  resources. 
And  as  to  tiiat  share  which  goes  for  the  care  of  the  owner, 
which  is  not  an  envious  portion  at  this  time,  not  exceed- 
ing or  equalling  what  belongs  to  every  other  business  in 
the  country,  even  the  raifring  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
And  what  is  the  condititm  of  this  small  item,  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  atuated?  If  he  supplies  his  own  family  with 
necessaries,  if  he  extend  his  manufactory,  he  calls  in  and 
uses  the  same  round  of  materials  Ttf)d  provisions:  if  he 
build  a  house,  or  if  he  even  is  enabled  to  improve  his  ad- 
joining lands,  the  labor  is  principally  paid  for  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  the  whole  price  is  made  un  of,  prwluced 
fi*o'm,  and  sustained  by,  agriculture,  and  ail  one  continual 
round  of  operation  upon  the  other  labor  and  capital  of  the 
country.  No  pArt  of  the  capital  cxpen<led  in  establishing 
or  operating  mamifiicturcs  in  this  countiy  can  be  brought 
into  operation,  till  it  lias  first  been  an  agricultural  opera- 
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Uon  to  tbe  same  HnMunt.  If  some  few  foreign  articles  Li 
some  stage  are  used,  the  demand  for  them  is  created  by 
the  manufactMrer,  and  they  are  in  general  paid  for  by  some 
article  that  we  can  expoi-t;  and  in  this  way  a  mai'ket  is 
created  for  that  article  aL»o.  And  thus  our  whole  manu- 
facturing system  is  but  one  vast  national  machine,  not 
manufacturing  the  staple,  or  raw  material  only  of  which  the 
article  is  compo9ed,  but  converting  into  it  all  and  every 
productioa  or  the  earth  which  the  producer  chooses  to 
bring  into  market.  Those,  tiiereforc,  who  supply  the 
stock  and  provisions  for  manufacturing  labor,  are  alike 
connecteil  with,  and  interested  in,  manufactures,  with 
(hose  who  supply  tlic  labor  and  capital.  The  southern, 
western,  and  middle  States,  as  far  as  each  may  supply,  have 
a  joint  stock  interest,  and  to  all  beneficial  purposes  are 
copartners  iu  the  whole  manufacturing  business  of  the 
eastern  States;  one  supplying  the  labor  and  capital  for  the 
4igrlcultiiral  product,  the  other  supplying  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labor  and  capital  in  consuming  it. 

Yet  it  is  objected  that  the  markets  created  by  the  east- 
ern manufactories  are  local.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
]oc;\I,  so  far  as  means  and  convenience  make  tliem  so. 
The  expense  of  transportation  will^  of  course,  come  into 
the  account. 

But  tlic  present  facilities  for  transportation,  and  the 
richer  soils  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  overcome  it. 
l*he  town  of  Providence  only,  calculating  from  years  p^st, 
and  the  progress  of  things  observable,  will,  no  doubt,  draw 
from  the  soutliern,  middle,  and  western  States,  du- 
ring the  present  year,  more  tlian  one  hiutdred,  probably 
more  Chan  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliousand  barrels 
of  flour,  more  than  lialf  a  million  of  bushels  of  corn,  and 
]K>rk  and  ^ain,  an<l  other  necessaries  of  life,  in  equal  or 
greater  proportions,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  sur- 
rounding manufacturers,  and  other  businesses  connected 
Avith  them.  Yes,  sir,  tliis  one  town  is  a  greater  market^ 
lor  the  grain-growing  States  tluin  Great  Britain — buys  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  their  Bour,  and,  including  corn,  pork, 
and  beci,  receives  thi'ce  times  the  amount  of  their  agri- 
cuUu]*al  pi'oduce,  notwithstanding  the  millions  of  her. manu- 
factures we  annually  import  from  her. 

The  demand  for  consumption  this  year,  createil  by  our 
eastern  manuCiclories,  and  drawn  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  will  probably  excee<l  one  million  barrels  of 
flour,  two  million  Ave  hundred  tbousaml  bushels  of  corn, 
with  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  pork  and  beef?  some- 
thing more,  probably,  tljan  we  export  of  them  to  all  the 
world  beside.  Sir,  all  the  grain  and  pi*o visions  that  Eng- 
land will  take  of  us,  will  hardly  pay  for  the  hose  and 
gloves  she  manufactures  for  us. 

I  have  spoken  of  things  in  general  terms;  but  statistical 
accouiits  will  bear  me  out  witJi  sufficient  accui'acy  for  this 
general  view.  It  has  been  trium{)hantly  asked,  [by  Mr. 
McDuFPifi]  what  interest  has  tiie  Westio  manufactures? 
Is  tbe  market  I  have  mentioned  for  more  tlian  half  their 
surplus  produce,  nothuig?  Is  it  not  one  source  of  tlieir 
present  activity  and  prosperity;  and  that  vvlilch  renders  their 
country  and  their  cities,  their  canal  boats  and  their  2>team- 
boats,  one  continued  scene  of  hfe,  and  bustle,  and  business? 

L;;t  oar  friends  tliere  look  b.ack  to  tlieir  situation  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  inti'oductlon  of  steamboats, 
but  tlie  business  foi*  tliem,  that  makl^s  this  diange.  Sir, 
the  vvhole  course  of  the  business  of  tlie  East  and  West  and 
South  contratlicts  the  idea  that  our  markets  are  local.  The. 
facilities  which  nature  has  furnislied  us;  the  effbrls  of  ge- 
nius and  enterprise,  aided  by  internal  improvement,  the 
handraiud  of  prosperity  and  union,  arc  bringing  all  parts 
of  our  country  togetlier  into  familiar  intercourse,  into  one 
entire  market,  one  connected  business.  The  rise  or  fall 
in  tl»e  price  of  provisions  in  Hartford  or  Boston  is  felt  in 
New  Orleans  or  Cincinnati,  as  soon  as  the  mail  can  reach 
there.  AVhat  is  passini;-  on  the  Ohio  canals  to-<lay,  may  be 
in  our  New  England  packets  to-niorrow, 


The  word  local,  as  to  our  markets,  will  soon  be  almost 
without  meaning.  It  \a  not  to  me  *<  too  lolly  a  magnani- 
mity, too  expensive  a  patriotism,"  even  "for  practical  use," 
to  consider  the  Louisville  canal,  or  the  improvements  at 
the  Muscle  shoals,  improvements  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  or  of  Maine.* 

They  may  cheapen  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  in  the 
New  York  or  Hartford  market,  to  the  amount  of  conve- 
nience yielded  to  the  seller  there,  lliey  may  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  a  bale  of  domestic  manufiictures, 
going  to  market  there,  as  much  as  the  like  improvements 
at  the  manufactory,  or  anywhere  else  where  it  mav  pass. 
When  the  American  system  shall  fully  prevail,  mternal 
improvements  and  manufactories  together,  and  we  shall  be 
bound  together  by  their  mutual  interest  assistance,  and 
dependence,  we  may  with  assurance  and  signiflcanee  «a}',  - 
with  our  motto,  **  We  are  one." 

The  present  is  a  new  era  iu  tlie  world  in  all  manufac- 
turing business.  Some  nations  are  pressing  on  each  other, 
not  merely  from  national  policy,  or  individual  gain,  but 
with  tlie  violence  and  frenzV  of  starvation  and  desperation; 
and  some  withdrawing,  as  lar  as  may  be,  within  their  own 
native  resources. 

It  ml^ht  be  otherwise  iu  other  times;  but,  in  the  present 
state  oftlie  world,  our  laws  are  our  protection.  The  ne- 
cessiu-  we  have  seen  for  the  present  bill,  the  immense 
sacrifices  of  foreign  goods  in  our  markets,  the  distress  of 
our  rival,  the  precautionary  protecting  polky  adopted  by 
most  other  nations,  all  show  a  despenite  state  of  thuigs, 
that  will  pitss  in  upon  us  like  a  flood  wliere  the  least  bar- 
rier is  removed.  But,  suppose  the  friends  of  the  anti- 
tariff  policy  sliall  prevail;  the  barriers  to  the  introduction  ' 
of  foreign  goods  be  removed;  the  bi.'sinessof  New  England 
be  prostrated;  the  manufactures  of  the  middle  States,  with 
tlie  agriculture  dependent  on  tliem,  be  paralyzed;  the  mar- 
kets of  the  western  States,  to  half  their  amount,  be  destroy- 
ed; tmd  we  begin  to  import  from  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  tJic  market  of  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  in 
England,  according  to  the  demands  which  have  been  press- 
ed upon  u»;  half  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  import  and  con- 
sume, by  the  process,  has  been  taken  away.  Nay,  more, 
for  consumption  cannot  long  exceed  cxpoitst  and  we  have 
been  told  m  the  protest,  and  we  know  by  the  stubborn 
fact  itself,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Union  supply  but  one- 
third  of  its  exports.  The  very  efforts,  therefore,  which 
the  South  arc  making,  will,  by  destroyuigtlve  ability  of  tlie 
other  two-tlxirds  of  the  Union  to  consume  what  might  be 
t.iken  in  exchange  foi*  their  staples,  prove  their  own  ruin, 
to  the  s.ime  extent  they  may  succeecL 

But,  suppose,  again,  that  the  free  ti«de  system  shall 
prevail,  and  the  whole  world  become  one  fiunily,  we  must 
cast  about  over  the  whole  to  see  how  we  may  then  stand 
with  it.  We  have  all  seen  the  time  when,  with  an  immense 
drain  of  specie,  our  whole  supply  of  coarse  cottons  came 
from  tlve  Indies;  and  v/e  have  seen  this  market,  by  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  wholly 
broken  up.  This  machinery  ia  now  lately  introduced 
thci-e :  and  Uie  myriads  who  feed  on  pulse,  and  work  for  life 
merely,  may  again  be  brought  into  competition  with  Eng- 
land and  ourselves,  in  our  own  market.  With  th\»  machin- 
ery, tliey  now  have  the  same  comparative  advantage  in  labor 
and  machinery,  which  raised  and  sustained, that  trade.  And, 
chimerical  as  it  may  seem,  in  less  time  than  we  have  seen 
it  wholly  swept  away,  and  with  a  change  far  less  extraor- 
dinary or  uncalculatcd,  we  may  again  see  the  same  thing 
return  upon  us.  U  is  now  much  easier  to  transport  ma- 
chinery there,  or  build  it,  than  it  was  to  invent,  improve, 
and  build  up  this  whole  system,  and  with  an  opportimity 
its  progress  could  hardly  be  counted — less  chance  and 
prospect  have  changed  the  face  of  many  nations. 


•  Kxpie«»ion»  made  uj^e  of  by  th<*  Hun.  V.  P.Barbour,  in  liu  Ule 
apicch  on  liitvrniil  Improvf'mcnta,  re|i4>{tinr  ihe  idm  rtfthe  naiionrfHiy 
of  t>riuib,  Ike. 
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Ajndn,  sir.  If  the  protecting  system  is  to  be  abandoned, 
it  will  be  no  rooie  than  fWr  that  the  duty  on  cotton  should 
be  repealed*  and  our  manufacturers  have  an  opportumty 
in  our  markets  for  the  staples  of  Pemambuco  and  Suri- 
nam, or  the  finer  and  cheaper  p-owth  of  some  of  tiie  inte- 
rior provinces,  which  enterprise  and  internal  improve- 
ment may  some  time  bring  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Great  changes  may  produce  great  changes  which  we 
may  not  think  of.  Many  of  the  great  revolutions  in  trade 
ana  commerce  which  we  have  witnessed  have  been  wholly 
uncalciilated  and  unexpected.  And,  sir,  there  is,  in  thi's 
state  of  the  world,  danger  of  changes  for  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North  to  consider.  One  depends  on  his  manu- 
factures, and  the  other  on  his  staples;  and  these,  if  we 
could  but  see  it  so,  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  western  and  middle  States  have  a  middle  and  mixed 
interest,  can  manufacture  and  supply  the  material  mMtly 
within  themselves,  and  are  in  these  affairs  more  indepen- 
dent If  there  is  any  one  cardinal  imperative  policy,  ne- 
ver to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  States  which  either  depend 
on  supplying  the  agricultural  products  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, or  support  of  labor,  it  is  to  create,  retwn,  and  esta- 
blish, somewhere,  a  dense  population  of  consumers,  giv- 
ing competition  and  stabihty  to  their  market,  balancing 
foreign  fluctuation  and  control,  secure  in  peace  and  war, 
joining^  convenience  of  intercourse  and  mutual  exchange. 
Sir,  this  contest  between  the  South  and  the  North  is  most 
unfortunate,  most  unnatural;  not  suicidal  merely,  but,  like 
two  fond  lovers,  sacrificing  each  other  for  fancied  blisses 
they  know  not  where  or  what. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  position.  The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  may  in  a  great  measure  lay  aside  theory  on 
the  subject;  what  has  been  but  foretold  by  the  friends  of 
domestic  industry,  has  become  reality. 

It  may  now  be  laid  down,  as  a  proporition  established  by 
our  own  experience,  and  demonstrated  by  existing  palpa- 
ble facts,  and  liable  to  fewer  exceptions  than  most  others 
in  political  economv,  that  those  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
ftcture  which  are  fcrly  protected,  and  have  had  time  for 
experiment  aiid  maturi^,  now  are,  and  can  be,  supplied 
by  our  oWn  manafiicturers  at  a  lower  price  than  those  of 
any  nation  of  Europe  do,  or  can,  or  will  supply  them  for  us; 
leaving  the  great  advantage  of  mutual  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts to  be  supertdded. 

1  am  sensible  it  will  be  said  that  woollen  manufactures, 
which  have  so  k)ng  been  struggling  with  the  manv  and 
various  embarrassments  which  have  haunted  them,  do  not 
come  wholly  witiiin  this  rule.  Yet  it  is  known  that  many 
parts  of  most  articles  in  this  manufacture,  and  many  entire 
articles,  are  manufactured  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in 
England  or  Germany,  where,  in  some  respects,  as  well  as 
in  France,  there  is  now  a  superiority  in  tliis  business,  even 
over  England. 

But  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  embarrassments 
were  the>  principal  cause  of  introducing  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  renKwre  them;  and  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  increase  them,  and  prevent  this  most  im- 
portant manufacture  from  gaining  that  stand  which  those 
mote  fortunate  have  already  attained.  The  great  struggle 
between  England  and  America,  at  this  time,  is  for  the 
command  of  our  market — not  so  much  for  present  g^n. 
England  w^H  not  thank  us  for  a  market  under  the  full  ope- 
ration of  our  own  competition.  Her  present  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  worry  out  our  manufacturers,  and  thus  avoid  our 
competition,  and  thus  command  our  market,  and  thus  con- 
trol the  price.  Were  it  not  for  this  state  of  things,  which 
their  immense  capital  enables  them,  and  their  state  of  star- 
vation urgres  them,  to  press  at  all  points  upon  us,  as  long 
as  there  is  life  or  hope,  the  necessit}'  for  protecting  duties 
on  those  articles  might  cease.  The  better  \o  illustrate  the 
general  positions  I  would  establish,  that  tiic  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  generally  is  to  reduce  the 


price  of  manufactured  productions,  compared  with  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  the  effect  of  domestic  manufactures 
to  reduce  the  price  in  their  own  markets,  compared  with 
tliose  of  other  nations,  it  ma^  be  necessary  to  inquire  more 
particularly  whether  the  price  of  manufactures  generally 
has,  during  this  general  depression  under  which  we  all 
labor,  fallen  more  than  that  of  agricultural  products;  and 
whether  our  domestic  manu^kctuses  have  fallen  in  price  be- 
low the  common  level  of  the  manufactures  of  other  nations. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
prices  each  species  of  product  has  sustained,  from  year  to 
vear,  for  some  time  past,  and  their  present  prices,  must 
be  sufficient.  And  though  the  proposition,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  nil  of  coarse  cotton 
goods,  (which  I  have  chosen  for  my  illustration,)  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  its  force  is  attempted  to  be  evaded,  by 
alleging  that  the  effect  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  pecu- 
liar causes,  not  generally  applicable,  viz.  the  great  im- 
provements, of  late,  in  cotton  machinery.  There  is,  sir, 
so  far  as  I  understand  it,  a  great  mistake  in  this  suggestion. 

Since  the  tariff  of  1823  or  1824,  sir,  and  for  some  -time 
before  that,  while  cotton  goods  of  some  kinds  have  fMlen 
from  forty  to  fifly  per  cent.,  the  improvjemenib  in  ina- 
chinery  in  England  have  not  amountea  to  one  per  cent, 
on  the  manufacture,  nor  has  tiieir  sldll  in  operation  im- 
proved much  in  that  tinie.  llie  manufacturera  used 
machines  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  the  sanM 
draughts  and  proportions  of  the  parts,  andtiie  same  compa- 
rative speed  between  the  several  motions,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  general  movement,  except  some  increase 
of  speed  in  coarse  work,  and  that  not  general.  Weaving 
was  perfected  in  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  and 
perfect  roving,  which  was  for  a  longtime  a  desideratum  in 
the  manufacture,  was  supplied  in  tne  cone-speeAer,  con- 
ceived and  attempted  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigfat,  and  long 
since  perfected  by  othen. 

An  improved  machine  for  cleansing  and  batting  cotton 
has  more  lately  been  introduced,  but  used  but  little,  ex- 
cept for  the  finer  and  nicer  fabrics,  and  of  no  account  in 
the  present  calculation.  Some  evident  improvements* 
particularly  applicable  to  coarse  work,  have  been  intro- 
duced  in  this  country,  but  have  been  seldom  and  doubt- 
ingly  admitted  into  English  manufinctories.  And  though 
occasional  attempts  have  been  made  there  at  improve- 
ments, during  the  general  depression,  they  have  generally 
been  abandoned  for  the  operations  and  calculations  used 
six  or  eight  yeara  ago.  The  g^eat  reduction  in  price^ 
therefore,  is  not  attributable  but  in  a  small  degree  to  the 
late  improvements.  Competition  is  the  wand  that  has 
brought  it  low. 

I  will  next  inquire  whether  the  American  manufacturer 
can  supply  the  same  articles  at  as  low  or -at  a  lower  price 
than  the  English  maiuifacturer.  An  idea  is  very  preva- 
lent, that  the  comparative  price  of  labor  in  this  country 
and  in  England  must  be  conclusive  against  my  position. 
The  difference  is  conceived  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
really  is.  We  know  there  is  some  difference  in  price  be- 
tween tiieir  and  our  sailors,  soldiers,  fishermen  or  farmers, 
or  ordinary  mechanics;  but  it  is  also  known  that  their 
foremen,  overseers,  and  scientific  mechanics,  who  consti- 
tute a  larg^  portion  of  the  expense  in  manufacturing, 
command  much  better  wages  in  England  than  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  well  known,  too,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  women's  and  children's  labor  is  introduced 
into  our  manufactories;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
probably  no  g^reat  advantage  on  either  side,  in  this  respect. 

Another  objection  commonly  urged  is,  that  our  manu- 
factories and  machinery  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. On  this  subject,  I  believe  a  g^eat  mistake  prevails. 
I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  such  manufactures  as  have  had 
time  to  be  perfected.  It  is  well  known,  sir,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  business,  that  the  manufactories 
and  machinery  of  this  country,  for  beauty,  conveniejice. 
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pnctical  calculation,  and  perfection,  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  world.  Many  EngKsh  manufac- 
turers acknowledge  it?  and,  as  satisfactory  proof  on  this 
point,  I  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  after  travelling  over  Europe  and 
the  United  States  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  models 
and  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  cotton  And  wool- 
len manufactories  in  their  country,  selected  mostly  Ame- 
rican models  and  machinery  of  American  workmanship. 
•  Again,  it  is  said  the  British  manufacturer  has  more  skill, 
ind  can  perform  more  in  a  given  time  and  opportunity. 
Sir,  on  this  point,  the  American  manufaeturer  clsums  an 
ftdTantagc  in  vigor,  activity,  versatiHty,  and  perseverance. 
The  moral  and  mental  stay  drawn  from  our  institutions; 
the  liberality  of  thought  and  action;  the  free  choice  of 
expedients;  the  unrestrained  exertions  of  genius;  the  spirit 
of  eoterprise  and  ambition,  which  a  land  of  freedom  and 
independence  inspires>^all  unite' to  render  his  exertions 
more  effective  and  successful,  than  the  dependent,  mo- 
notoDoua^  hireling  labor  of  any  despotic  Government  on 
earth. 

In  an  things,  in  this  country,  aside  from  manufacturing, 
by  sea  and  by  land,  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  general  com- 
placent consciousness  of  superiority  seems  to  prevail.  In 
the  region  now  embracing  our  southwestern  States, 
wliere,  under  the  dominion  of  kings  and  despots,  popula- 
tion and  cultivation  for  centuries  almost  were  confined  to 
contracted,  isolated  settlements,  with  little  intercourse,  in. 
crease,  or  extension.  But  when  the  banner  of  our  con- 
stitution was  spread  over  it,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
breatlied  upon  it,  population,  cultivation,  activity,  and 
improvements,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization,  spread 
around  it  Kke  enchantment.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  sir,  is 
as  visible  iihd  prevalent  in  our  youthful  manuTactories  as 
in  oar  youthful  settlements.  Add  to  these  considerations, 
that  the  price  of  provisions,  especially,  and  many  other  of 
the  necessaries  of  Kfe,  is  at  about  one-half  the  price  in 
tiiis  country  that  it  is  in  England;  that  the  Englishman,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Grovernment,  in  tithes,  taxes,  imposts, 
excise,  and  exactions,  pays  about  seven  dollars  to  the  Ame- 
rican's one — amounting,  fop  a  family  of  common  size,  to 
abooi  seven  dollars  per  month.  To  this  add  freight  and 
ground  rent,  and  all  their  other  great  expenses  and  em- 
barrassments, and  we  may,  I  think,  readily  conceive  that 
u-e  can  manu^cture  cheaper  than  England  or  any  other 
nation  of  Europe.  My  next  object  will  be  to  show  this 
from  existing  fa^ts. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  committee,  in  proof, 
the  palpable  facts  I  alluded  to  in  the  fore  part  of  my  ob- 
servations. 

We  know  that  coarse  cotton  cloths,  below  about  No.  25, 
have  been  fairly  and  fully  protected;  from  that  to  about 
Xo.  45  or  50,  partially  protected;  above  that,  very  slightly, 
including  what  are  termed  in  our  tariff^,  cambrics,  muslins, 
fcc.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Why,  sir,  while  the 
fine  cottons,  which  include  a  greater  proportion  of  labor, 
tnd  should  have  fallen  lower,  nave  only  fallen  from  fifteen 
to  twenty -five  per  cent,  (not  so  much  as  your  agricultural 
produce  in  the  same  time,)  coarse  cotton  goods  nave  fallen 
from  fifty  to  seventy -five  per  cent.  This  case  I  have  put 
for  the  double  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  effects  of  our 
protection  and  competition  in  those  articled  we  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  use  the  foreigner  makes  of  our 
market,  as  far  as  he  supplies  and  controls  it.  I  will  give 
another  instance,  exemplifying  the  same  effects,  more 
palpable  and  decisive  probably.  X  mean  common  crockery 
vmre,  and  common  glass  ware;  both  imported  and  sold  by 
the  same  class  of  merchants  generally. 

Glass  and  glass  wares,  we  know,  have  received  such  pro- 
tection as  to  excite  powerful  competition. 

While  the  manufiicture  of  common,  enamelled,  and 
printed  wares  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  attempted  in  this 
country,  some  brown  wares  and  imitation  Delphian  wares 


have  been  common,  and  some  new  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain are  now  lately  promising  success.  But  the  common 
Liverpool  ware,  as  it  is  often  called,  has  at  all  times  occu- 
pied, commanded,  and  controlled  our  market,  and  regu- 
lated its  prices.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Much 
the  same  as  in  the  other  instance,  except  as  this  article  has 
had  no  rival  in  this  country,  the  effect  is  more  perceptible. 
While  one  has  hardly  fallen  fifteen  per  cent,  the  other 
has,  in  many  branches  of  it,  fallen  seventy-five  per  cent. 
And  die  opposers  of  tiiis  system,  who  complained  so  much 
of  its  injustice  and  oppres^on)  are  now  actually  saving 
twenty-five  per  celTt.,  or  more,  on  their  glass  wares,  in  con-  ' 
sequence  of  tiiis  protection,  and  losing  the  same  amount 
on  their  earthen  wares,  for  tiie  want  of  such  protection. 

I  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  protection  on  ourselves, 
and  the  consequence  of  tiie  command  of  the  market  by 
others,  in  anotlier  way.  It  has  been  considered  a  paradox 
in  trade,  that  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  able 
to  cortpe'te  in  foreign  markets,  in  South  America  and  the 
Indies,  with  the  Britisli  manufacturer,  and  yet  need  pro* 
tection  against  him  at  home.  That  we  have  done  it,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  our  trade  in  domestics  in  those 
countries  at  one  time  was  prosecuted  extensively,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  immediately  on 
the  knowledge  of  this,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  laid  on  our  domestics,  to  exclude  them  from  these 
markets,  and  even  this  has  not  wholly  effected  the  object. 
In  the  South  American  markets,  too,  the  same  dread  of 
our  competition  i?  manifested  in  the  unceasing  exertions 
and  intrigfue  there,  by  English  agents  and  English  capi- 
talists, to  procure  discriminating  duties  and  embarrassing 
regulations  against  our  trade;  in  which  It  is  known  they 
have  too  well  succeeded,  and  we  ai-e,  in  a  great  measure, 
outmanaged  by  them  in  this  business,  in  most  of  the  Ame- 
rican markets  except  our  own;  and  if  this  amendment 
succeeds,  they  will  have  accomplished  their  object  here. 
Sir,  the  per  centum  and  ad  valorem  worth  of  the  passage 
and  rejection  of  this  bill  has  been  already  calculated  from 
your  g^allery,  certifiied  and  countersigned  in  New  York, 
and  stuck  up  in  significant  handbills  in  ever^  magnanimous 
stall  in  Liverpool,  where  they  vend  pofitical  ecoffomy 
and  manufactured  patriotism  (as  well  as  flimsy  wares)  for 
importation  and  consumption  here.  But,  sir,  the  great 
mystery  of  our  competition,  in  foreign  markets,  is  that 
the  English  manufacturer  cannot,  and,  if  he  could,  he  will 
not,  (where  he  can  avoid  it,)  sell  his  goods  at  our  present 
reduced  prices,  where  he  can  command  tlie  market. 

The  American  manufacturer  asks  no  better  business 
than  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  English  market  price,  where 
the  English  manufacturer  and  merchant  has  the  trade.  One 
more  instance,  and  I  Jiave  done. 

The  English  manufacturer,  it  is  well  known,  has,  for  a 
long  time,  enjoyed  a  great  and  important  trade  in  cotton 
yarn  with  the  nations  in  the  North  of  Europe.  This  is 
there  manufactured  into  cloth.  Any  stuffing,  imperfec- 
tion, or  deception,  which  might  go  off  well  enough  in 
cloths  sold  here  or  tiiere,  must  be  avoided  to  retain  this 
market.  It  is,  therefore,  policy  for  the  manufacturer  to 
make  this  an  honest,  fair  article,  and  of  course  it  is  a  fair 
article  to  compare  prices  upon;  a  fair  criterion,  and  proba- 
bly the  only  exact  one  in  the  whole  range  of  our  rival  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures.  The  English  manufacturer, 
it  is  well  known,  is  In  tiie  habit  of  putting  the  American 
stamp  and  mark  on  his  own  fabrics,  from  a  consciousness 
of  tiie  difference  in  the  value  in  goods  of  tiie  same  ap- 
pearance. 

How  then  stands  the  comparison  ?  I  have  known  for  some 
time  the  general  fact,  that  we  were  underselling  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  in  this  article.  I  have  now  a  statement 
of  the  market  prices  of  cotton  goods  generally  in  Man- 
chester and  Philadelphia,  and  the  price  of  yarns,  collated 
and  compared,  from  No.  12  to  "30  inclufflve,  which  any 
gentleman  may  examine  if  he  please,  and  have  evidence 
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of  its  accuracy,  and  lie  will  find  that  the  dift'erence  is 
nearer  six  than  five  per  cent,  in  our  favor.  One  thing 
more  will  appear  from  the  examination,  viz.  that  you 
can  purchase  one  pound  of  t^ood  cotton  cloth,  of  American 
manufacture,  at  about  the  same  price  that  you  can  a  pound 
of  yarn  in  the  English  market.  Sir,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  American  manufacturer,  if  he  were  permitted,  could 
make  a  good  business  in  sending  cotton  yam  and  cotton 
goods  to  a  British  market,  to  Manchester  itself. 

In  the  other  examples  I  have  given,  a  general  idea  of  the 
comparative  difference  of  prices  was  intended  only.  This 
permits  of  accuracy,  and  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  ge- 
neral and  comparative  ^tate  of  the  whole  business,  so  far 
as  our  policy  has  extended. 

Need  any  thing  more,  sir,  be  said  to  prove  or  demon- 
strate what  I  have  proposed  or  asserted  on  this  subject, 
viz.  that  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  has  had 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  them  in  our  own  markets 
below  the  average  of  the  prices  of  the  same  manufactures 
of  other  nations,  and  tliat  American  manufacturers  do,  and 
can  furnish  their  fellow-citizens  with  all  those  articles, 
where  the  manufacturer  is  fairly  protected,  at  lower  prices 
tlian  any  other  nation  does,  or  can,  or  will  furnisli  them 
for  us. 

If  these  thines  are  so,  it  must  settle  this  whole  question, 
both  in  principle  and  practice;  for,  however  extensive  or 
confined  our  reasoning,  tlieory,  or  speculation  on  this  sub- 
ject  may  be,  if  the  country  obtains  its  manufactures  at  a 
reduced  price,  in  con.sequencc  of  their  protection,  injus. 
tice,  violence,  and  oppression,  so  much  talked  of,  have 
ceased. 

I  hud,  sir,  intended  to  have  taken  another  and  more  ge- 
neral view  of  the  relative  cjaims  and  present  attitude  of 
the  opposite  parties  in  this  question;  but  having  already, 
as  I  find,  extended  my  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
had  proposed,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate  and  tlie  ses- 
sion, I  shall  close  here,  satisfied  that  if  the  intimate  and 
friendly  connexion  between  oiu*  manufactures  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  South,  Middle,  and  West,  is,  by  some, 
yet  unapi^rcciated — if  the  assistance  of  our  manufactures 
m  producing  the  present  extraordinary  reduction  in  their 
prices  throughout  the  whole  country,  beyond  all  former 
precedent  and  calculation,  is,  by  some  iicrc,  treated  with 
indifference,  the  system  is,  by  its  own  effects,  fast  establish- 
ing a  character  for  itself 

Mr.  CAMURELENG  followed,  in  a  speech  of  the  same 
length,  in  an  examination  of  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  in- 
adequate to  the  object  proposed;  also,  in  re|)ly  to  some  of 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  McDuppie  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Davis  on  the  other. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  a  short  time  in  re- 
ply to  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CAMnnsLK^sc. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  next  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  more  than  an  hour,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
McDtTFFiF.  and  Mr.  Camrr£lexo,  and  in  a  general  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  debate.  At  four  o'clock  he  gave 
way  for  a  motion  for  tlie  committee  to  rise,  which  pre- 
vailed. 


Satubpat,  May  8,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  respecting  navigation  and 
imposts. 

Mr.  STRONG  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  ag:iinst  the 
bill,  until  the  expii-ation  of  the  hour,  without  having  finisli- 
ed  his  remarks. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Polk  in 
the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  act  in  alteration  of  the 
several  acts  imposiiig  duties  on  imports. 


Mr.  EVERETT,  of  ^fassachusetts,  resumed,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  two  hours  in  coHtinuation  and  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  which  lie  commenced  yesterday. 

Mr.  E.  said,  tiiat,  being  compelled  to  give  a 'vote  on  the 
question  now  before  the  committee^  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
submit  the  reasons  which  would  govern  him  in  giving  that 
vote.  And,  in  the  first  place,  [said  Mr.  E.]  I  shall  make 
one  or  two  remarks  in  reply  to  the  obsei*vations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Canbrrlekg]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat.  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
better  foundation  in  truth,  than  I  could  wish,  for  a  por- 
tion of  his  remarks,  and  most  assuredly  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  are  so  founded  in  truth,  they  show  that  the 
amendment  ought  not  to  prevail.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  admits  tliat  the  manufacturers  of  New  England 
(and  of  cpurse  among  others,  of  my  constituents)  are  in  sl 
depressed  state.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  a^lmission. 
In  general,  they  are  thus  depressed;  too  many  of  them  to 
the  point  of  annihilation.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  so  freely  di-awn  of  our  manufac- 
turers in  this  debate,  representing  them  as  hungry  monopo- 
lists, fattening  on  the  distresses  of  the  country,  as  purse- 
proud  aristocrats,  who  have  filled  their  p.ockets  with  money 
wrung  by  iniquitous  laws  from  tlie  hard  earnings  of  the 
people  ?  The  manufacturers  are  many  of  them  extremely 
depressed.  Much  of  this  capital  has  ceased  to  be  produc- 
tive. Some  establishments,  conducted  witli  seeming  pi-u- 
dence  and  care,  have  been  broken  down.  Prodigious 
losses  have  been  encountered,  and  laige  fortunes  shaken. 
I  beg  the  committee  to  give  full  faith,  to  this  extent,,  to 
the  description  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  con- 
trast it  with  tlie  view  taken  of  our  manufacturing  interests 
by  almost  every  other  gentleman  wiio  has  spoken  in  this 
debate  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

Another  reflection  forces  itself  on  my  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stateniicnt  which  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  given  of  the  condition  of  our  manufacturers.  Is 
this  period  of  gi^eat  and  acknowledged  depression  a  well 
chosen  time  for  throwing  down  the  whole  system  of  legis- 
lation, on  the  faith  of  which  these  investmente  of  capital 
have  been  made  ?  If  the  manufacturers  are  so  depressed, 
that  they  can  scarce  hold  their  heads  above  water,  is  it  a 
moment,  eitlier  kindly  or  wisely  chosen,  to  sti'ikein  upon 
them,  with  a  sweeping  repeal,  not  only  of  the  kw  of  1828, 
but  of  that  of  1824,  and,  in  addition  to  tlic  pressure  of  the 
times,  to  withdmw  from  them  the  legislative  protection 
under  which,  as  you  yourselves  say,  tiiey  have  been  forced 
into  being*  Surely,  not.  By  whatever  arguments  a  gradual 
reduction  of  duties  could  be  defended,  the  sweeping  ruin 
of  what  is  left  of  this  branch  of  the  national  industry,  by  an 
act  of  legislation  unheard  of  for  comprehensive  violence, 
would  be  wholly  indefensible. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said  tliat  the  laws  of 
1824  and  1828,  imposing  duties  on  imports,  were  the  re- 
sult of  political  speculation,  the  contrivance  of  ambitious 
men,  and  intended  to  effect  the  election  of  a  New  England 
President.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the 
New  England  delegation  pursued  a  singular  course.  A 
large  majority  of  its  members  voted  agunst  the  laws. 

[Mr.  CAMBRELENG  explained,  that  he  did  not  applv 
that  remark  to  the  law  of  1824,  but  to  that  of  1828^  Uiai, 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1824,  the  manufacturers  of 
wool  complained  that  they  suffefed  by  tlie  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  and  that  this  duty  was  increased  by  the  law  of 
1828,  which  therefore  must  have  been  supported  from  po- 
litical calculation.] 

Sir,  [continued  Mr.  Eteiiett]  it  needs  no  political  cal- 
culation to  lead  men  to  take  measures  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  ruin.  The  manufacturers  of  wool  found  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  great  depression,  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1824.  What  they  had  foreseen  before  its  pas- 
sage, had  come  to  pass.  The  benefit  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  cloth  liad  been,  in 
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Tirioas  ways^  rendered  iinavailingf ;  and,  among^  others,  by 
*iie  enhanced  duty  on  wool.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  it  was 
kid  on.  They  sought  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  which  this 
evil  would  be  remedied.  The  law  which  was  passed  in 
1828,  was  not  such  a  one  as  they  desired.  A  majority  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  woollen  maniifitclure,  (a  very 
iirpc  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,)  voted 
^nst  the  law.  Some  of  the  representatives  who  voted 
tor  it,  voted  for  it  not  as  a  good  law,  but  as  the  best  law 
'Jiey  couiA  hope  for.  They  knew  that  the  interest  of  the 
6vmers  must  be  consulted,  and  that  no  law  could  be  passed 
•hich  did  not  reconcile  that  interest  with  that  of  the  ma< 
rufiwrturer. 

If  the  law  of  1828  was  passed  from  political  calcula* 
^s,  let  those  who  effected  its  passage  from  such  motiveb 
be  responsible.  Those  calculations  are  unknown  to  me, 
IS  farming-  any  part  of  the  motives  of  myself  or  those  with 
vhom  I  acted.  On  its  passage  through  the  House  1  voted 
against  it.  In  the  Senate  it  received  some  important  mo- 
difications. On  each  of  these,  when  tlie  bill  with  its 
amendments  came  back  to  the  House,  1  voted  according 
to  my  opinion  of  its  separate  merits.  How  1  should  have 
loled  had  there  been  a  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
whole  bill  as  amended,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.' 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  consistency;  of  taking  up  a 
principle  one  day,  and  laying  it  down  tlie  nc\t,  and  this 
from  motives  of  political  calculation.  I  ask  no  other  prin- 
ciple to  justify  me,  in  every  vote  1  have  given  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  report  lately 
made  by  the  gentleman  himself,  as  chairman  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  *'In  adjusting,"  says  the  gentle- 
man in  that  report,  **  a  maximum  and  permanent  rate  of 
duty  on  foreign  merchandise,  to  suit  the  political  plan  of 
a  confederacy,  and  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  the  committee  ar^  sensible  of  the  necesmty 
of  having  a  just  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  question  is  not  now,  whether  we  will  or  not 
establish  projecting  duties;  that  must  of  necessity  be 
vaived :  the  duties  and  the  manufactures  already  exist." 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  I  act.  It  is  a  sound  one. 
It  is  not  for  us,  who,  proceeding  on  this  principle,  sup- 
port laws  necessary  to  save  the  manufactures  from  ruin, 
to  defend  our  consistency.  That  must  be  done  by  gentle- 
men who,  holding  the  principle,  are  for  repealing  the 
laws.  The  abstract  question  of  free  trade  is  not  before 
us.  The  system  of  commercial  intercourse  most  advan- 
tageous to  be  pursued  by  all  nations,  if  all  would  agree, 
in  gfood  fidth,  to  unite  in  it,  is  not  under  consideration. 
The  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  on  the  expediency 
of  embarking,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  protecting  policy, 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  The  duties  have  been 
hid;  the  manufactures  have  been  brought  into  being.  Capi- 
tal has  been,4n  many  parts  of^the  country,  forced  into  this 
cbxnnel,  against  the  kiv>wn  current  of  public  sentiment. 
And  now  the  question  is,  shall  we  consent  to  a  sweeping 
repeal  of  these  laws,  and  especially  at  a  period  which  muy 
be  looked  upon  as  a  crisis  in  the  l^te  of  the  manufacturers? 
Shall  we  break  down  the  feeble  barrier  lef\  against  foreign 
competition,  and  the  fluctuation  of  foreign  markets?  Such 
is  not  tlie  view  which  1  take  of  my  duty  to  the  interests 
committed  to  my  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everj'  member  of  this  House,  who  sees 
tite  lawful  industry  of  his  constituents  in  peril,  especially 
it  that  industry  has  received  its  direction  immediately  from 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  to  take  care  that,  under  an 
adverse  influence  of  the  same  le^slation,  it  bo  not  crushed. 
I  know  we  are  to  pass  laws  for  the  whole  people;  and 
aathorities  of  high  note  are  quoted  to  us,  from  Great  Uri' 
taio,  to  show  that  we  are  to  legislate  for  general  and  not 
for  sectional  interests.  The  case,  however,  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  American 
Congress.  Parliament  is  constituted  with  very  little  regard 
to  gcographicxd  representation,  the  principle  which  Iks  at 


the  basis  of  this  House.  If  each  member  of  this  House 
does  his  duty,  with  intelligence  and  firmness,  to  the  peo- 
ple who  send  him,  I  believe  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  consulted,  than  by  sti-iving  af. 
tcr  projects  which  shall  at  once  comprehend  the  whole. 

But  1  would  not,  from  these  remarks,  have  it  thouglit 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  have  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  roa- 
ntifiicturing  interest,  <m  the  principle  of  representing  my 
constituents.  The  district  which  1  represent,  extends  to 
the  seaboard.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  stiH  more  is 
closely  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring 
commercial  capital.  Shipbuilding  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  industiy  of  those  I  represent;  and  some  of 
the  first  vessels  in  our  commercial  marine  are  constructed 
by  them.  Willi  all  this,  however,  the  mass  of  tlic  people 
who  send  me  here  are  farmers — the  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  who  get  their  living  from  the  soil,  by  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands.  1  ought  to  be  led,  and  1  hope  I  am 
led,  in  this  way,  to  take  a  large  view  of  all  the  gpreat 
branches  of  national  industr>',  and  of  their  connexion  with 
each  otlicr.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
State*  are  also  in  my  district;  but,  important  as  they  arc, 
1  should  not  feel  justified  in  sacrificing  all  other  interests 
to  them.  I  will  endeavor  to  pursue  a  course  consistent 
with  their  common  prosperity. 

But  I  do  not  find  such  a  course  in  the  proposition  w^hich 
the  [gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDrrrix]  has 
brought  forward,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  before 
the  cominHtee.  His  proposed  measure  I  regard  as  threat- 
ening immediate  and  entire  ruin  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
consequential  disaster  to  every  other  branch  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  countiy.  1  consider  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
go,  at  some  length,  into  the  examination  of  it.  In  doing 
this,  however,  much  that  I  might  have  attempted  to  suy 
has  been  anticipated.  The  argument  against  the  amencl- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  his  course  of  reasoning,  have  been  so  ably 
pursued  bv  my  colleagues,  [Messrs.  Davis  and  GoaHAic] 
that  it  will  require  no  little  caution,  on  my  part,  not  to 
tread  again  over  ground  which  has  been  so  ably  pre-dfc- 
cupted. 

Did  1  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Cai'olina, 
eitlier  as  to  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  or  the 
facts  which  he  assumed,  I  should,  in  conscience,  be  obliged 
to  go  with  him,  and  lend  my  aid  to  break  down,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  Uie  protecting  systert  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  stated,  that  a  "reference  to  the  trea- 
sury statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  will 
show  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  domestic  productions 
of  the  United  SAatcs,  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, taking  an  average  of  years,  is  something  less  than 
fifty-eight  millions  of  dollai-s.  It  may  be  estimated  that 
those  portions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  (constituting  less 
than  one-third  part  of  the  Union,)  export  to  the  amount  of 
thii*ty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  those  portions  of  the 
States  just  mentioned,  which  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  an(l  rice,  (constitutinjf  less  than  one-fiflh  of 
the  Union,)  export  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars;" and  the  gentleman  went  on  to  argue  that  the  amount 
of  imports  in  these  parts  of  the  Union  must  be  equal  to 
this  amount  of  exports,  and  consequently  that  a  propor- 
tionate amount  oi^  the  duties  on  imports  (equal  to  two- 
thu'ds  of  the  whole  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the 
duties  on  imports)  is  levied  on  the  Stiites  gix)wing  rice, 
cotton,  or  tobacco. 

1  have  looked  at  tlic  treasury  statements  for  the  last 
eleven  yc;irs,  being  as  far  back  as  1  have  the  means  at 
hand  of  pushing  the  inquiry,  ami  1  fmd  tliat  the  average 
annual  export  of  the  three  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
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tobacco,  Has  been,  not  thirty-seven  millions,  at  which  the 
gentleman  estimates  it,  but  thirty-two  millions,  (or,  in  ex- 
act figures,  thirty-two  million  sixteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty *five  dollars,)  and  the  average  annual  export 
of  the  single  staple  of  cotton  alone  is  not  thirty  millions, 
but  less  tlian  twenty-five  millions  of  dollai*8. 

The  avei-age  amount  of  imports  for  consumption,  for 
the  same  period,  I  have  not  bad  the  means  of  estimating. 
For  the  last  five  years,  however,  1  have  done  it,  in  the 
following  manner:  I  have  taken  the  entire  import,  and  de- 
ducted from  it  the  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  re-ex- 
ported. The  remainder  may  be  considered  as  giving,  in 
a  series  of  years,  the  average  amount  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise imported  for  consumption.  This  annual  avera^  I 
find  to  be,  for  the  last  fiv6  years,  just  sixty-one  milhons 
($61,002,658)  of  dollars. 

The  first  remark,  then,  that  I  shall  make,  in  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  is,  that, 
even  on  bis  own  principles,  he  has  gfreatly  overstated  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  staple-growing  States.  The 
average  export  of  the  staples  is  thirty-two  millions,  not 
thirty-seven;  and  of  the  chief  of  them,  cotton,  twenty- 
five  millions,  not  thirty.  The  average  amount  of  imports, 
consumed  in  tlie  country,  is  sixty-one  millions.  Of  these, 
the  staples,  in  the  gentleman's  own  view  of  the  subiect, 
pay  but  thirty-two  millions,  very  little  more  than  s  half. 
On  the  other,  twenty-nine  millions,  if  it  be  only  granted 
to  me  that  they  are  not  given  to  the  consumer,  that  they 
are  somehow  or  other  bought  and  paid  for,  the  planter  of 
the  staples  does  not  pay  the  duties.  These  twentv-nine 
millions,  out  of  sixty-one,  whatever  they  consist  of,  tea, 
coffee,  silk,  wine,  cutlery,  woollens,  linens — whatever  the 
articles  are,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer;  and  paid 
for  by  some  articles  produced  by  him,  or  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  in  one  form  or  other.  In  a  word,  on  the  gentleman's 
own  view  of  the  subiect,  (which,  lywever,  I  shall  strive 
to  show  is  unfounded  in  principle,)  the  States  that  grow 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  pay  but  one-half  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  half, 
tlie  rest  of  the  Union  may,  with  equal  propriety,  adopt 
tlie  language  which  the  gentleman  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  southern  planter.  AVe  pay  the  duties  on  them,  for  they 
are  paid  for  by  oiu*  produce,  or  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  great  staples.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  said,  we  exported  nothing  but  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  potash. 

[Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  be  spoke  of  exports  to  Europe.] 

But  if  we  send  notliing  but  a  few  potashes  to  Europe, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  Europe  gets  for  all  her  pro- 
ducts, which  we  consume.  There  may  be  but  one  hnk, 
or  ten,  in  the  chain  of  communication;  but;  eventually,  the 
great  amount  of  European  produce,  which  tlie  north- ^ 
ern  and  middle  States  consume,  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  States,  and 
for  this  reason  the  duties  on  that  merchan^se  must,  on 
the  rentleman's  principles,  be  paid  for  by  those  States. 
But  Uie  truth  is,  our  exports  are  not  quite  so  insignificant, 
as  to  be  passed  over  without  enumeration.  The  rice, 
which  he  thinks  alone  worthy,  with  two  other  southern 
staples,  to  be  specified,  was,  last  year,  but  about  one- 
(]^uarter  part  of  the  vegetable  food  exported.  The  fishe- 
ries, in  their  various  branches,  yielded  over  one -million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  foi'  exportation.  The  pit>- 
ductions  of  the  forest  fell  but  a  little  short  of  four  millions; 
and  various  articles  of  manufactures  exported,  amounted 
to  nearly  six  millions.  In  addition  to  this,  was  the  great 
item  of  tonnage,  the  value  of  which,  in  its  total  amount 
my  colleague  [Mr.  GonHAx]  has  estimated  at  eleven  mil- 
lions per  annum.  These  are  the  products,  by  which  we 
pay  for  our  imported  merchandise.  It  matters  not  in  what 
form  the  payment  is  made.  It  may  be  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  It  may  be  fish,  timber,  or  freight.  The  result 
is,  that  sixty-one  millions  are  anmially  imported  for  con- 


sumption, and  pay  duties;  and  that,  as  the  staple-g^wing* 
States  export  but  thirty-two  millions,  the  other  States  must 
export  twenty-nine  millions  at  least,  and  pay  taxes  on  that 
amount  of  the  imports,  on  the  principle  of  the  gentleman 
liimself,  and  those  who  hold  this  new  theory  in  common 
with  him. 

It  is  true,  our  products  dp  not  strike  the  imagination 
like  those  of  the  genial  Soutli.  Th^y  are  frequently 
named,  only  to  be  derided.  Another  gentleman  from 
Soutli  Carolina  [Mr.  Blair]  speaks  of  our  clock!*  and  no- 
tions; and  I  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  thank  him  for  not  adding 
wooden  nutmegs  to  the  list.  But  the  products  which  we 
exchange  for  our  foreign  merchandise  represent  the  skill, 
the  industry,  the  freedom  of  our  laborious  free  citizens. 
Do  the  exports  of  other  States'represent  any  tiling  better^ 

"We  are  told  of  the  rich  fruits  which  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  country,  and  are  left  to  infer  a  somewhat  painful 
contrast  with  its  less  favored  regions.  8n*,  I  will  be  led 
into  no  such  contrast.  I  admire,  as  much  as  any  gentle- 
man on  this  floor,  the  display  of  the  bountiful  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  our  southern  brethren;  and  I 
wish  them  cordially  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it,  under  circumstances  to  give  it  all  its  force,  up- 
on the  senses  and  the  imapnation,  having,  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  in  tlie  course  of  the  last  year,  passed  from  a 
region  covered  with  ice-  and  snow,  to  one  iK4iere  the 
orange  tree  and  the  pomeg^naie  were  in  flower,  and  the 
|ugar  cane  and  cotton  plant  covered  the  soil.  1  feel  and 
appreciate  the  richness  of  these  natural  bounties;  I  re- 
joice in  them  as  the  ^fts  of  a  kind  Providence  to  my  nar 
tive  land.  Hand  equtdem  invideo  tniror  magU.  Our  lot 
is  cast  in  a  region  less  favored  in  this  respect,  but  QOt  there- 
fore to  be  disparaged.  No,  not  in  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
ducts, which  equfUs  that  of  those  rich  staples. 

Then,  too,  is  to  be  considered,  and  this  alone  u  an  an- 
swer to  much  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  that  these 
southern  staples  represent  no  small  amount  of  the  fruits 
of  the  labor  of  the  other  States.  But  for  this,  it  would 
be  absolutely  unaccountable  and  incredible  tliat  three  mil- 
lions of  the  population  should  export  to  even  one-lialf  of 
the  amount  of  the  foreign  merchandise  consumed.  Let 
any  man  consider  the  distribution  which  the  cotton  [ilanter 
would  make  of  the  avails  of  his  crop,  if  he  brought  it  him- 
self to  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  and  exchanged  it  in 
tlie  way  of  barter  for  his  supplies,  and  he  will  find  that  a 
good  portion  represents  the  labor  of  the  West  and  North. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that 
in  a  country  so  large  as  this,  and  indulging  in  so  large  aeon- 
sumption  of  imported  merchandise,  three  millions  of  the 
population,  confined  to  one  part  of  the  Utuon,  should  ex- 
port even  one-half  of  the  returns,  and  the  great  and  rich 
consuming  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
all  New  England  not  the  other  half. 

The  solution  is,  that  what,  in  its  last  form,  is  a  southern 
staple,  is,  in  reality,  in  part,  the  produce  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  countTjr.  Of  Uie  European  articles  received 
in  return,  the  planting  States  pay  tax  on  that  portion  which 
they  consume,  and  no  more.  No  more,  on  the  gentle- 
man's own  principles:  jGar  every  consumer  is  a  producer. 
He  pays  for  what  he  consumes  by  what  he  producea, 
and  can  pa^  in  no  other  manner.  And  what  he  consumes 
he  takes  with  all  its  burdens. 

But  it  is  replied  to  this,  although  the  southern  States  do 
not  directly  cdnsume  the  whole  of  what  is  brought  from 
Europe  in  exchange  for  the  staple  products  exported  by 
them,  yet  that  tlie  various  articles  of  supply  which  they 
obtain  from  the  manufacturing  States  (the  indirect  ex- 
change of  their  staples)  come  charged  higher,  by  all  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  In  reference  to  my  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  refute  the  new  doctrine,  (that  the  exporter, 
and  not  the  consumer  of  the  article  imported,  pays  the 
tax)  it  is  a  sufficient  rejoinder  to  this,  that,  in  tliis  case. 
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the  pUnter  pays  the  ta\  as  a  consumer,  not  as  a  producer- 
To  this  point,  in  fact,  we  return  at  the  end  of  every  illus- 
tration, and  we  see  in  it  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  novel  pro- 
positions advanced  on  this  subject. 

Aiiotlier  consideration  will  put  this  in.  a  still  clearer  light. 
The  g-entleman  from  South  Carolina  maintains  that  the 
pUnter  pays  tlie  tax  on  the  imported  articles  received  in 
eK change  lor  his  exported  staples;  and  this  tax  he  puts  at 
an  average  of  forty-five  per  cent.  Now,  then,  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  this  tax  wer«  removed,  if  the  planter  had  formerly 
paid  it»  he  would  now  save  this  forty-five  percent.^  he 
would  put  it  in  his  pocket.  -  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
supposing  her  now  to  be  making  no  profit  whatever  from 
her  agricultural  staples,  would,  if  the  tariff  were  repealed, 
make  forty-five  per  cent,  on  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
crop;  and  each  planter  would  receive  that  clear  income. 
Out  of  every  one  hundred  bales  which  he  sent  to  market, 
forty -five  would  be  clear  profit,  supposing  him  now  to  be 
making^  absolutely  nothing.  This,  I  say,  is 'the  conse- 
quence of  tlie  new  doctrine,  that  the  planter  pays  the  tax. 
Bat  can  any  man  seriously  believe  it,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  last  a  day,  or  any  longer  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  adjustment  to  take  place,  which  »  insepa- 
rable from  every  change  in  the  condition  of  a  branch  of 
industry.  The  planter  woukl  not,  probably,  pocket  one 
farthing  of  this  forty-five  per  cent.;  and  why  not?  Be- 
cause those  who  were  disposed  to  hold  up  their  cotton  at 
the  okl  price,  and  make  a  profit  of  forty-five  per  cent.^ 
would  find  neighbors  content  with  forty,  and  who  would 
sell  at  forty,  and  this  would  bring^  the  market  price  down 
to  fortj'  per  cent,  profit.  But  thu*ty-five  per  cent,  would 
•content  others,  ana  thirty  per  cent,  would  content  others, 
tiU,  fn  the  end,  those,  whose  necessities  obliged  them  to 
^U,  would  be  ready  to  sell  at  the  old  rate,  that  is,  forty- 
five  percent,  cheaper  than  thev  sold  while  they  paid  the 
tax,  now  taken  off*.  This  would  bring  down  the  price  of  the 
whole  article  in  the  market,  and  the  planter  would  find  that 
the  only  effect  of  producing  his  staple  forty -five  per  cent 
cheaper,  would  be  that  he  would  liave  to  sell  it  fort^-five 
per  cent,  cheaper;  and  how  would  this  mend  his  condition  ? 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  if  the  price  of  the  article 
«  ere  thus  reduced,  the  demand  for  it  woukl  be  propor- 
tlonably  increased,  and  so  much  the  more  would  be  raised 
and  exported  from  t!ie  southern  States.  But  tliis  would 
not  remedy  the  evil  now  complained  of,  that  of  low  prices. 
It  woulU  only  increase  the  production  at  the  present  prices. 
Cotton  lands  now  uncultivated  would  b^  brought  into  culti- 
vation. If  the  stiitc  of  the  cotton  planters  be  such  as  is  de- 
sK:ribcd  to  tis,  this  is  an  event  ratherto  be  deprecated  than 
wished  for.  No  advantage,  therefore,  would  accrue  to  the 
planters  frojn  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  beyond  that  which  he 
shares  proportionably  witli  everv  other  member  of  the 
cOTimunity,  in  the  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  admitted,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  consumer  paid  the  tax;  but  he  said  the 
case  of  the  southern  planters  was  an  exception  to  this 
role;  they  were  a  class  of  producers,  who  could  not  throw 
the  biirdien  of  the  tax  on  the  consumer,  but  must  pay  it 
themselves.  Mv  worthy  colleague  [Mr.  Gorham]  admit- 
ted two  cases  where  the  producer  did  pay  tlie  tax  levied 
on  the  articles  imported  in  exehange  for  Vis  produce:  one 
where  the  producer  consumes  all  the  return;  the  other 
where  the  taxed  article  comes  in  competition  with  an  \m- 
taxed  article  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  first  case  is,  of 
course,  only  a  nominal .  exception.  The  planter  is  taxed 
on  his  consumption,  as  every  other  consumer  is.  If  he 
choose  to  consume  the  erftire  fruit  of  his  industry  unpro- 
ductively,  he  pays,  of  course,  the  consumption  tax  on  all 
he  produces;  but  he  pays  it  as  consinner,  not  as  producer. 
This,  then,  does  not  bear  out  the  new  theory'  in  principle. 

The  other  case,  in  which  the  consumer,  it  is  admitted, 
would  throw  the  tax  on  the  producer,  is  that  where  the 
taxed  article  comes  in  coihpetition  with  the  untaxed  ar^- 
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cle.  But  this  case  can  never  exist  longer  than  is  required 
for  the  market  to  rectify  itself,  from  an  unnatural  tempo- 
rai-y  state.  No  act  and  no  power  can  keep  two  articles 
permanently  in  the  market,  which  are  produced  at  differ- 
ent cost,  and  sell  at  the  same  price.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  with  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  nominal  va- 
lue is  the  same,  and  whose  intrinsic  value  is  different.  It 
is  imagined,  I  believe,  that  foreign  imports,  competing  in 
our  market  with  our  own  manufactured  articles,  the  former 
paying  duties  and  the  latter  not,  do  precisely  form  a  case 
of  a  taxed  article  coming  in  competition  with  an  untaxed 
one,  in  which  the  producer  pays  the  tax.  But  not  at  all. 
By  an  untaxed  article,  in  this  case,  is  meant  one  unbui^ 
dened  in  any  way;  one  produced  as  cheap  as  the  taxed 
article,  with  the*  exception  of  the  tax.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  it  is  plain  that  the  producer,  if  he  will  brii\g  his 
taxed  article  to  the  market,  must  pay  the  tax  himself. 
But  if  the  untaxed  article  costs  as  much,  for  any  reason, 
as  the  taxed  article  with  the  duty  upon  it,  the  two  arti- 
cles will  sell  for  tlie  same  price,  and  the  consumer  must 
pay  the  tax;  he  cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  producer, 
because  he  cannot,  by  refusing  to  take  the  taxed  article, 
get  the  untaxed  one  cheaper. 

There  is,  tlien,  no  case  where,  in  a  regular  and  perma- 
nent course  of  trade,  the  consumer  throws  the  tax  on  the 
producer;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  which,  if  the  tax 
were  repealed,  the  price  would  not  fail. 

The  idea,  then,  that  the  southeni  planter,  and  he  alone, 
bears  the  tax  on  the  imports  purchased  by  his  produce, 
that  he  alone  cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  consumer; 
or,  the  contrary,  that  on  him  alone  the  consumer  throws 
the  burden,  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  paradoxical.  The 
sixty  millions  of  foreign  articles, introduced  for  consump- 
tion are  purchased  by  sixty  millions  worth  of  tlie  produce 
of  the  labor  of  the  consumers.  This  consumption  b  scat- 
tered most  diffusively  over  tlie  country.  If  it  take  place 
to  a  greater  extent  in  one  section  than  another,  that  sec- 
tion was  not  the  southern  States.  Now  it  is  said,  of  all  the 
producers  of  the  articles  given  in  exchange  for  Uiese  sixty 
millions,  the  southern  planters,  who  furnish  about  half, 
cannot  throw  the  tax  on  the  consumer;  and  why  not?  But, 
to  support  this  proposition,  no  substantial  reason  appears 
to  be  given.  Eveiy  other  branch  of  industry  struggles 
with  the  like  competition  as  cotton  planting.  The  gen- 
tleman says  that  the  Carolina  cotton  planter  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  Brazilian,  in  a  marxet  where  the  Caroli- 
nian pays  a  tax  on  the  goods  he  receives  in  return  of  for- 
ty-five per  cent.,  and  the  Brazilian  of  only  fifteen.  In 
other  words,  the  Carolinian,  selling  at  the  same  nominal 
price  as  the  Bi'azilian,  takes  pay  in  coia  containing  forty- 
five  per  cent,  alloy,  and  the  Brazilian  in  coin  containin|^ 
only  fifteen  per  cent,  allov.  Such  -a  state  of  things  is 
wholly  impossible,  under  the  known  laws  of  trade;  out, 
supposing  it  possible,  it  would  prove  that  the  American 
cotton  planter  could,  and  did  defy  all  competition. 

There  is  no  process,  by  which  the  nortnem  consumer 
throws  off  the  tax,  which  is  not  open  to  the  southern 
planter.  It  is  said  that  the  northern  consumer  can  change 
ni«  pursuit,  can  eroimte,  but  that  the  southern  planter 
must  live  and  die  on  his  plantation.  Is  this  so?  Certainly 
not.  There  is  no  form  in  which  a  large  capital  can  exist, 
in  which  more  of  it  will  be  eas'ly  transferable,  than  an 
investment  in  a  cotton  plantation.  The  whole  Southwest 
is  open  to  the  cotton  planter,  llie  part  of  it  which  is  set- 
tled, has  been  mostly  settled  by  him.  He  has  found  a 
new  soil  and  cheap  lands,,  and  ready  access  to  market. 
Unquestionably  the  cause  why  the  staple  is  cheaper,  is,  that 
for  these  and  other  reasons  it  can  be  produced  cheaper; 
not  (as  is  maintained)  because  the  difference  of  price 
comes  out  of  the  planter's  pocket. 

But  tlie  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  planters  have  another 
resource  from  the  burdens  of  the  tariff,  created  bv  the 
tariff  itself;  a  resource,  I  am  well  persuaded,  thgs  Tar  so 
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effectual,  that  it  has  been  more  beneficial  to  the  planting' 
States,  than  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  laws  have  to  the 
manufacturing  States.     It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  tliat 
hitherto  the  States  most  benefitetl  bv  the  laws  for  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,   fie  south  of  the  Potomac.     The 
southern  States  have  a  monopoly  of  a  species  of  property, 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  which   wmikl,  under  other 
circumstances,   decrease  in  value:  I  mean  their  slaves. 
Their  numbers  are  supposed  to  amount  to  two  millions, 
and  their  average  value  at  present,  J  am  told,  may  be  safely 
taken  at  two  hundred  dollars  each ;  forming  a  money  capital 
of  four  hundred  millions.  Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  tlie  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  mar- 
ket, the  value  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters  would  be  con- 
stantly declining.  "  The  sug^r  culture,  which  has  grown  up 
in  Louisiana,  under  the  tariff  laws,  has  created  a  new  de- 
mand for  labor,  which  is  met  principally  from  thb  old  At- 
lantic States.     I  kno\^  that  thur  trade  is  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  South;  that  the  last  thing  the  planter  will 
part  with,  is  his  sei*vant8.   But  in  the  division  of  estates,  in 
the  execution  of  judgments,  in  the  punishment  of  miscon- 
duct, ctiscs  arise,  under  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which 
these  sales  take  place,  and  by  them  the  demand  for  Lou- 
isiana is  sitpplied.     I  am  told  that  the  effect  of  this  demand 
on  the  value  of  slaves  is  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
that  the  whole  mass  of  this  properly  is  enhanced  or  kept 
from  fallingto  that  extent;  in  other  words,  that  the  labor 
of  the  South,  now  amounting  to  a  moneyed  capital  of  four 
hundred  millions,  would  not,  but  for  this  circumstance,  be 
worth  more  than  two  hundred  millions  at  this  moment — 
and  that  raptdly  declining.     Here,  then,  is  one  operation 
of  the  taring  creating  to'  the  southern  planter  a  capital  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  twelve  millions  annually. 
Can  any  man  point  out  any  such  benefit,  accruing  from 
the  same  source,  to  the  manufacturing  States?    The  cul- 
ture of  sugar  has  already  reached  an  average  crop,  proba- 
bly, of  seventy  thousand  hogsheads.     The  last  season  was 
a  bad  one,  but  the  two  preceding  seasons  averaged  that 
amount.     This,  with  the  molasses,  is  worth  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars.    Of  these  eight  millions,  the  "West,  for 
food  and  machiner}',  gets  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half.     A 
single  iron-master,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee, 
sold  last  year  to  the  sugar  planters  fii^y-six  thousand  dol- 
lars of  articles  fabricated  at  his  furnaces;  and  twentv-five 
steam  engines,  for  sugar  mills,  were  furnished  by  a  house 
on  the  Ohio  river.     The  NortJi  supplies  the  sugar  planter 
witli  a  million  of  dollars  in  clothing,  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  tonnage.     Three  millions  or  dollars  go  to  the  plant- 
ing States  for  slaves;  and  I  have  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
persons  as  well  informed  as  any  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  effect  of  tliis  demand  is  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be. 
I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  state  of  things  is  tem- 
*  porary.     I  answer,  it  exists  now;  and  while  it  exists,  and 
as  long  as  it  exists,  the  most  active  benefits  of  the  tariff 
are  south  of  the  Potomac.     How  long  this  state  of  thin^ 
will  last,  I  do  not  know;  no  man  knows.     1  believe  it  will 
be  a  distant  day,  before  the  supply  ovei'takes  tlie  demand, 
and  before  Louisiana  will  cease  to  depend  for  her  labor 
on  other  States.     And  before  that  day  arrives,  who  shall 
foresee  what  explosion  may  take  place  in  the  tropics,  (the 
volcanic  region  of  the  political  as  of  the  physical  world, ) 
which  will  make  Louisiana  a  much  more  important  region 
in  the  sugar  market  than  it  is  now?  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
West  Indies  were  to  the  cotton  market  what  they  now 
are  to  tlie  sugar  market.     Thirty   years  ago,  and  our 
northern  cotton  mills,  then  just  erected,  and  on  a  small 
scale,  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  their  cotton.     A  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  .  from   South  Carolina,    expressed   tlie 
opinion,  that,  if  a  good  seed  could  be  procured,  cotton 
would,  with  proper  protection,  grow  in  Carolina;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  was  laid  on  ihc 
cotton  consumed  by  our  infant  n^anufacturing  establish- 
ments, to  enable  our  touthcrn  brethren  to  go  and  study 


the  botany  of  the  tropics,  and  find  a  species  of  Ihe  cotton 
plant  which  would  thrive  in  Carolina.  Our  nortiiem  manu- 
iacturers  complained  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  the 
raw  material  required  for  thejr  fabrics,  not  to  protect, 
not  to  encourage  a  branch  of  southern  industry,  but  for 
what  seemed  the  chimerical  speculation  of  creating  a  new 
kind  of  culture.  General  Hamilton  said  the  duty  ought 
to  be  repealed;  but  it  was  kept  on.  It  was  then  a  protect- 
ing duty.  It  protected  southern  agriculture,  at  the  ex- 
Eense  of  northern  manufactures.  I  believe  our  southern 
retliren  then  did  not  deem  it  either  unconstitutional  or 
oppressive.  It  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  same  charac- 
ter in  the  first  tariff,  that  of  1789,  for  indigo,  hemp,  and 
manufactured  tobacco  were  burdened  with  duties,  for  the 
same  reason.  But  such  was  the  state  of  Ih'fe  cotton  mar- 
ket thirty  years  ago.  Within  the  same  period,  the  finest 
of  the  sugar  islands  has,  in  a  manner,  been  blotted  from 
the  map  of  the  world.  In  1788,  the  \-akic  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  St.  Domingo  was  twenty  millions  6f  dollars^ 
in  1822,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  official  information^ 
it  was  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Do 
gentlemen  think  the  process  is  to  stop  here?  I  am  no  pro- 
phet, sir;  1  pretend  not  to  calculate  the  malignant  aspect 
of  the  stars  for  other  regions.  But  I  see  nothing  in  the 
fated  islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  that  looks 
like  stability.  Thus  far  the  planting^  interest  of  the  South 
has  been  more  benefited  by  the  tariff,  in  the  way  1  have 
described,  than  any  other  interest;  and  taking  history  and 
experience  for  the  guide,  he  is  a  bold  man,  who  will  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  time  when  this  state  of  things  wilt  cease 
to  exist. 

It  18,  I  suppose,  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  has 
lately  occaMonedthe  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions 
by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  unanimously,  I  believe,  in 
the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  with  a  very  small  dissenting 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

**Re6olvedy  fay  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  con* 
vened,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  do  not  con- 
cur in  the  views  and  sentiments  expressed  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  does  not  perceive  any  unconstitutionality  in  adopting 
such  measures. 

**  Resolved^  &c.  That  we  highly  approve  <ff  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  hy  which 
they  have  declared  the  law  of  1828,  on  tlie  tariff;  to  be 
constitutional,  expedient,  and  harmless  to  the  southern 
States,  or  any  otlier  of  our  sister  States. 

"Besolved,  &c.  ITiat  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed,  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  accede  to 
and  support  such  measures  as  those  that  are  contemplated 
by  the  law  of  1828  on  the  tariff." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  a  State,  by  no  means  exclusively  a  sugar-plant- 
ing State;  of  a  State  of  which  cotton  is  still  the  great  sta- 
ple, I  pretend  not  to  assign  the  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  in  leaving  untouched  tlic  duty 
on  foreign  sugars,  while  he  proposes  to  remove  almost 
every  duty  whicli  protects  the  industry  of  the  middle  and 
nordiern  States.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  "retaining  a  duty, 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  southern  country. 
But,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he  is  willing  to  retain 
the  duty  on  sugar,  he  must  allow  me  to  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  those  parts  of  the  law  which  he  desires  to  abro- 
gate, but  which  are  important  to  my  constituents.  Shall 
he  except  from  a  sweeping  repeal  of  the  laws,  the  single 
feature  of  it,  which  is  so  signally  beneficial  to  tlie  planting 
interest,  that  it  has  attached  one  entire  planting  State  to 
the  protecting  system?  and  shall  not  I  oppose  the  indis- 
criminate  repeal  of  that  whole  system,  involving  the  ruin 
of  all  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  it? 
And  here  I  may  observe,  in  reply  to  a  remark  made  by 
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the  ^ntleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cambrklbstg]  on 
the  subject  of  voting-  for  protecting  duties  from  motives 
of  personal  interest,  tlmt  no  such  motive  operates  on  me. 
I  reside,  it  is  true,  in  a  manu&cturing'  cotintrj',  but  have 
no  interest  in  manufacturing  establishments,  nor  any  which 
is  beneficially  affected  by  them?  nor,  if  every  factory  were 
burned  down  to-morrow,  would  it  concern  me  in  any  other 
way  than  such  a  waste  of  property  would  concern-  every 
other  citizen  in  the  community.  But  to  retui-n  to  the  ar- 
gument. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  far,  ift  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  to  re-establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
tax  falls  on  the  consumer.  I  shall  now  offer  a  considera- 
tion to  prove  that  this  lax  is  not  so  oppressive  as  has  been 
represented.  The  tax  falls  not  on  the  immediate,  but  on 
the  ultimate  consumer:  fhat  is,  on  the  individual  by  whom, 
in  its  last  form,  it  is  unproductively  consumed,  either  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  or  as  an  article  to  which  habit  and  cus- 
tom have  given  the  character  of  a  necessary  of  life.  The 
tax  on  such  articles,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is 
a  perfect  equality  of  rights,  a  gi*eat  similarity  of  condition, 
unusual  facdity  in  change  of  situation  and  pursuit,  and  a 
boui>4lcss  region  of  new  land,  is,  in  reality,  levied  on  the 
entire  consumption,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  entire 
income  of  the  country.  The  moment  any  one  pursuit  is 
taxed  above  the  average  of  the  other,  capital  is  driven 
from  it,  till  the  equilibrium  is  brought  about.  The  bur- 
den  laid  on  imported  articles  is,  therefore,  equftlly  diffused 
over  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  What  is  that  in- 
come > 

Tlie  gentleman  froifi  South  Carolina  has  estimated  it  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  per  annum — ^I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  this  much  too  small.  I  would  rate  it  at  not 
less  than  one  thousand  millions.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
items  that  must  enter  into  the  etftimate.  The  population 
is  at  least  twelve  millions j  the  federal  numbers  have  ever 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  twelve  millions. 

The  food  of  12,000.000  of  persons,  at  40 
cents  per  week,  which  is  but  5.7  cents  per 
day,  or  $20  75  per  annum,  would  amount  to    249,000,000 

Clothing  for  12;000,000,  at  $17  per  an- 
num,  -  -  -  -  -   204,000,000 

The  food  of  all  the  animals,  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  three  millions  of  horses,  at  $25 
each  per  annum,       -  -  -  -      75,000,000 


$528,000,000 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  population,  and  the  food  of  the  do- 
mestic animals.  1  do  not  think  it  exti-avagant  to  assume 
that,  over  and  above  the  necessary  annual  consumption 
for  food  and  clothing,  the  entire  annual  expenditure  for 
houses,  ships,  and  every  other  kind  of  buildingf  fur  roads, 
canals,  and  every  other  kind  of  public  and  private  im- 
provement; for  public  institutions  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  the  amount  of  income  annually  saved  and  added,  in 
these  or  any  other  forms,  to  the  accumulating  wealth  of 
the  country,  ought  to  be  taken  at  an  amount  at  least  equal. 
I  therefore  set  down  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  coun- 
try at  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

On  this  annual  income  there  is  charged,  say  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  a  tax  of  two  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  called  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den. But  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  part  only  of  the 
tax  on  the  ai'ticles  imported  is  to  be  set  down  to  tlie  pro- 
tecting system.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  duties 
would,  at  all  events,  be  assessed  fbr  revenue.  If  I  should 
admit,  however,  (what  is  very  far  above  the  truth,)  that 
eight  millions  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  a  protecting  tax, 
and  that  to  this  extent  the  manufacturing  system  is  a  tax 
on  the  income  of  the  country,  it  would  amount  to  one- 
eighth  ptrt  of  one  per  cent,  on  this  income !  And  nowj 
fir,  I  will  not  cavil  at  a  few  hundred  millions  in  estimat- 


ing the  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
1  mean,  seriously,  that  if  any  gentleman  thinks  I  take  it 
too  high  at  one  thousand  millions,  1  will  let  him  reduce  it 
one-half,  to  five  hundred  millions.  A  protecting  tax  of 
eight  millions  is,  at  that  rate,  one  and  three-fifths  per 
cent,  upon  the  income  of  the  country.  This  is  tlie  burden 
which  is  lai^  by  the  protecting  system  on  our  industry. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  southern  planter 
had  the  option  to  take  specie  in  return  for  his  exports,  it 
was  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that 
England,  having  no  mines,  had  no  specie  to  give;  and  that 
if  sne  had,  we  had  no  use  for  it,  as  it  is  not  an  article  to  be 
consumed.  It  was  justly  urged  by  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
GoBHAsc]  that  though  England  had  no  mines,  she  was 
nc^vertheless  the  g^eat  Specie  market  of  the  world.  In 
reply  to  the  second  objection  of  the  gentleman,  that  we 
could  not  take  specie  to  advantage,  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  consume  it,  I  observe,  that,  though  not  consuma^ 
ble  itself,  it  is  the  representative  of  all  consumable, thinsn. 
If  the  manufactured  articles  to  be  imported,  arej  as  Uie 
gentlenuin  says,  taxed  forty-fi\'e  per  cent.,  he  cannot  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  great  emporium  of  the  world,  the  English 
market,  there  is  no  article  of  commerce,  and  no  course  of 
trade  in  whioli  the  southern  planter  could  not  make  a  more 
advantageous  return  investment. 

But  if  the  exporter  paid  the  tax,  as  the  gentleman  sajf, 
when  he  takes  goods  thus  burdened,  it  would  be  not 
merely  his  interest  to  take  specie — ^the  Liverpool  trader 
would  compel  him  to  take  it.  On  the  supposition  tiiat 
the  producer  of  the  staples  consents  to  receive  in  pay 
goods  really  worth  to  him "  forty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
their  nominal  value,  and  less  than  their  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  England,  the  English  manufacturer  would 
choose  to  pay  him  in  specie.  Tor  one  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  cotton  he  would  offer  him  a  cash  price  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  fifty-five  pounds,  which  is  all  (on  this  sup- 
position) that  the  planter  is  to  get  in  goods.  The  goods, 
as  a  consequence, 'would  not  be  exported  to  this  country. 
The  demand  for  them  would  increase,  and  with  it  the  price 
which  they  Would  command.  Specie,  meantime,  would 
rise  in  Engknd,  and  in  the  result,  as  the  want  of  the  goods 
was  felt  in  America,  the  planter  would  be  enabled  to 
throw  the  tax  on  tlie  consumer:  it  would,  of  course,  cease 
to  be  his  interest  to  take  payment  in  specie  instead  of 
goods;  and  trade  would  return  to  its  natural  channel.  This 
is  the  process  which  constantly  g^es  on;  and  specie  is  the 
chief  vehicle  by  which  those  transfers  of  capital  are  ef- 
fected, which  prevent  burdens  finjm  accumulating  upon 
any  one  branch. 

I  will  but  mention  one  other  consequence  which 
would  flow  from  the  new  doctrine,  and  then  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  House. 
The  produce  of  the  staple  pays  the  duty  on  the  import- 
ed article,  says  the  new  theory.  This  duty,  in  the  ave- 
rage, is  said  by  the  gentleman  to  be  forty -five  per  cent.  I 
believe  it  to  be  much  less;  but  the  amount,  at  present,  b 
immaterial.  Whatever  the  aggregate  be,  the  separate  du- 
ties vary  in  amount.  Cottons  are  said,  by  tiie  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  range  from  twenty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  woollens  from 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- eight;  and  iron  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  All 
these  articles,  with  all  their  duties,  are  imported  in  ex- 
change for  southern  staples,  and  the  southern  planter  pays 
the  duty,  says  the  theory.  Of  course,  the  nrst  planter 
who  gets  to  market,  will  take  the  article  least  burdened. 
The  next  comer  will  take  the  next  most  favorable  article; 
Srhile  the  unfortunate  individual  who  comes  last,  and  who 
has  (by  the  supposed  iniquitous  operation  of  these  laws)  to 
furnish  to  the  consumer,  out  of  his  one  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  cotton,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  iron,  will 
have,  in  addition  to  all  his  cotton,  to  pay  out  of  liis  pocket 
eighty  pounds  sterling.      And  tiie  new  theory  supposes 
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that  this  kind  of  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  yean  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  made  a  remark  or 
two  upon  the  English  com  ^laws,  denying  that  they  fur- 
niahea  any  just  ground  for  the  protecting  system  in 
America,  or  that  the  American  manufacturers  wianed  their 
repeal.  It  certainly^  however,  b  an  opinion  resting^  on 
unsuspicious  authority^  that  the  existence  of  the  British 
laws  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  were  an 
efficient  cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  protect- 
ing duties  in  this  country.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  (whose 
correspondence  with  his  Government  shows  him  to  liave 
been  a  very  attentive  observer  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  IS^  through  Congress.^  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Canning, 
in  a  letter  bearuig  date  50th  May,  1824>:  *<  I  have  onl>r  to 
add  that,  had  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  forei^ 
grain  existed  in  Europe  generally,  and  especially  m 
Great  Britain,  I  have  uttle  doubt  .that  the  tariff  would 
never  have  passed  through  either  House  of  Congress,  since 
the  great  agricultural  States,  and  Pennsylvania  especially, 
the  main  mover  of  the  question,  would  liave  been  indif- 
ferent, if  not  opposed  to  its  enactment." 

It  is  said  that,  if  the  British  duties  on  foreig^i  corn 
were  repealed,  we  could  not  export  it — ^that  we  should 
be  undersold  by  tlie  com  of  tlie  North  of  Europe.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  whenever  t^e<  British  ports  have  been 
opened,  we  have  exported  it  to  that  country,  and  we  do 
constantly  export  it  to  markets  where  the  corn  of  the 
North  of  Europe  meets  ours.  When  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  other  chan* 
nelsof  communication  now  in  progress  are  open,  so  that 
corn  from  the  interior  shall  come  to  be  transported,  by  a 
canal  or  a  railroad,  to  the  seaboard,  I  cannot  be  induced 
to  believe  that  com,  which  can  be  and  is  raised  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  the  bushel,  will  be  undersold  by  any  thing 
which  grows  in  Poland  or  the  Krimea,  in  any  market  in 
Europe. 

The  gentleman* from  South  Carolina  says  that  the  manu- 
fiicturers  would  deprecate  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
because,  by  enabling  the  British  manufacturer  to  work 
cheaper,  and  export  his  fabrics  cheaper,  our  establishments 
would  be  undermined  and  ruined.  If  this  be  so,  we  cer 
tainly  ought  to  deprecate  the  repeal.  If  the  grain-grow- 
ing States,  as  Mr. . Addington  says,  have  caused  the  pas. 
sage  of  laws,  under  whicn  a  great  amount  of  property  has 
been  invested  in  the  manufacturing  States,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  these  last  States  (which  are  not  grain-grow- 
ing) did  not  deprecate  the  repeal  of  the  com  Iaws,'which 
was  to  ruin  their  manufactures,  without  afibrding  them  any 
equivalent. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  comment  on  'the  British  com 
laws;  but  as  it  is  frequently  stated  that  Great  Britain  has 
set  the  example  of  repealing  her  protecting  system,  I 
think  it  proper  to  observe  that  she  has  repealed  those 
parts  of  It  Which  protected  nothing,  and  she  retains  those 
parts  that  exclude  foreign  articles,  and,  above  all,  the  corn 
Uws.  And  this  is  described  to  be  more  burdensome  than 
all  the  other  taxes  of  the  kingdom — equal  to  the  whole 
burden  of  the  national  debt.  The  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  estimates  the  annual  burden  of  the  corn  laws  at 
twenty-four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  .A  popular 
writer  on  political  economy,  (Mr.  M'CuIloh)  in  one  aspect 
df  the  subject,  is  cHsposed  to  estimate  it  at  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  It  is  pUdn  that  no  ministry  could 
break  down  a  system  that  involved  a  capital  of  thirty^ix 
or  twenty-four  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Canning  introduced, 
and  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill,  ad» 
mitting  foreign  com  on  a  ^duated  duty,  which  was 
abandoned,  on  the  adoption  m  the  House  of  Lords  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington;  and 
the  law  was  left  where  it  stood  in  1822,  a  prohibition  till 
the  price  rose  to  seventy  shilUngff.stcrling  the  qiuirter 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Caxbrxlbk»]  re- 
minds me  that,  by  a  subsequent  law,  it  is  now  admitted.  " 
But  the  abstract  of  that  law,  ^ven  in  the  annual  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  shows  that  the  duty  is 
still  so  high  as  to  leave  the  prohibition  in  fact  imaflTected; 
and  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Huskissun  **to  be  the  object 
of  tlie  bill  to  give  protection  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to 
exclude  the  introductioa  of  foreign  corn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  no  administra- 
tion of  that  Government  could  break  down  the  system  of 
the  corn  laws,  if  its  extent  is  at  all  what  it  is  described  to 
be.  Twenty-four  millions  sterling  is  the  interest,  at  three 
per  cent.,  of  a  capital  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. To  repeal  the  com  laws  would  be  to  make  that 
capital  change  hands;  enough  of  itself  to  cause  a  revolu- 
tion. The  burden,  of  the  corn  laws  is  said  to  equal  tliat 
of  the  national  debt.  To  pay  the  national  debt,  (tliat  is, 
to  reproduce  tlie  capital  which  has  been  consumed,  of 
.which  the  debt  is  the  representative,)  would.no  doubt  be 
a  great  public  benefit.  But  to  sponge  it  out,  by  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  would  be  assessing  it  on  the  creditors  of 
the  Government,  instead  of  the  whole  people,  and  would 
convulse  society.  Similar  effects  would  attend  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws,  if  their  effect  is  what  it  is  described 
to  be. 

•  But  if  this  repeal  could  take  place,  and  every  thing  else 
go  on  in  Englai\d  as  before,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  operate  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufacturer^  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  supposes.  The  sum  of 
twenty-four  millions  a  year  probably  does  not  amount  to 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  annual  product  of  the  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  If  the  whole  of  the  relief  nroduced  by 
the  repeal  were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
all  the  products  or  labor,  it  would  amount  to  a  reduction 
of  only  eight  per  cent.— an  injurious  reduction,  no  doubt, 
to  our  manufacturers,  but  not  a  third  as  formidable  as  the  - 
frauds  daily  practised  under  the  revenue  laws,  against 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  bill  before  us  to  guard. 

The  gentlemsn  from  Soutii  Carolina,  having  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  unequally  col- 
lected, attempted  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  as  une- 
qually distributed;  that,  being  mostly  collected  in  the 
South,  it  was  mostly  disbursed  in  the  Nortii;  and,  in  this 
connexion,  he  enlarged  on  a  topic,  which  he  thought  had 
not  been  duly  considered  in  national  politics — ^the  effect  of 
a  Government  expenditure  on  the  industry  of  a  country*. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  effect  greatly  overrated,  at 
least  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  annual  expenditure 
must  be  met  by  annual  taxation.  Any  State  in  the  Union, 
said  the  eentleman,  would  be  uHllingto  tax  its  citizens  one 
million,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  Government  expend 
two  millions  witliin  its  limits.  The  State  that  should  do 
this,  would,  in  my  opinion,  act  very  unwisely.  Govem- 
ment  expenditure  is  not  Government  donation;  for  the 
two  millions  expended  within  Uie  State,  two  millions  of 
its  property  are  consumed  or  carried  away,  and,  if  you 
please,  advantageously;  but  it  is  only  the  profit  on  two 
millions  'tliat  is  gained  by  the  State  or  its  ciltzens;  and  the 
State  that  would  tax  its  citizens  one  million  of  dollars,  to 
enable  its  citizens  to  receive  the  ordinary  commercial 
profit  on  two,  would  act  a  very  unwise  part. 

As  to  the  alleged  inequality  of  the  distribution,  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  examination  would  show  it  to  be  much 
smaller  than  the  gentleman  represents  it.  I  admit  that 
there  is  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  Uie  payment, 
on  account  of  the  public  debt:  a  larger  propoi*tion  of  this 
payment  is  made  north  of  the  Potomac,  than  souUi  -of  it. 
But  Uiis  is  because  more  was  lent  to  the  Government  north 
of  the  Potomac,  tlmn  south  of  it.  A  part  of  the  national 
debt  was  created  by  this  assumption  of  the  revolutionary 
State  debts,  and  this  assumption  vi'ss  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise, of  which  the  condition  was,  that  the  seat  of  the 
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Genenl  Gorermnent  should  be  moved  as  far  south  as  th^ 
banks  c^  the  Potomac,  (5th  liarshairs  Washington,  p. 
260.)  Our  southern  brethren  will  retain  their  part  of  the 
benefits  of  the  compromise;  our  part  is  rapidly  Wearinr 
away;  and  the  national  debt  will  now  so  soon  be  paid  on, 
that  the  inequality  m  the  distribution  of  the  payment  of 
it,  oaglit  not  to  enter  into  a  general  estimate  c»  the  distri- 
bution of  the  permanent  expenditure  of  the  Government. 
Of  the  naval  expenditure,  1  will  admit  that,  under  some 
bcad»— 4ho8e  of  navy  yards  and  construction— perjiaps 
three-fourtlis  of  the  expenditures  are  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac But  of  the  six  navy  yards,  one  is  at  Norfolk,  and 
one  at  this  place;  and  of  the  northern  stations,  one,  at 
least,  is  not  ttie  seat  of  great  expenditure.  The  item  of 
pay  afloat,  which  is  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  I 
presome,  is  mostly  expended  abroad.  Of  the  remaining 
three-fourths,  it  is  possible  that  two-thirds  are  expended 
north  of  the  Potpmac;  making  but  one-half  of  the  whole. 
The  residue  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  is 
either  equally  diffused,  or  takes  place  in  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  South.  The  salaries  of  the  Government  offi- 
cers, of  all  classes,  are  (^ographically  distributed.  Tlie 
diplomatic  expenditure  takes  place  abroad,  and  the  South 
receives  her  tuU  share  of  its  benefits.  The  heavy  charge 
of  fortifications  preponderates  at  the  South:  here,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  army  accrues. 
The  enormous  and  growing  expenditure  of  our  Indian 
relations  is  mostly  at  the  South.  Our  whole  military  es- 
tablishment had  its  origin  in  the  Indian  relations  of  the 
country.  I  know  the  military  defence  of  the .  country 
against  any  foe,  savage  or  civilized,  is  an  institution  for 
the  general  good,  wherever  the  expenditure  is  made;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  public  debt. 
In  short,  this  subject,  I  think,  is  much  misunderstood.  I 
believe  if  one  were  to  go  through  the  appropriation  bills, 
and  trace  to  their  ulterior  destinations  the  entire  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government,  he  would  find  them  distri- 
buted with  great  approach  to  equality  throughout  tlie 
Union. 

But  the  comparison  between  a  Government  expendi- 
ture in  this  country,  and  that  Of  the  British  Government 
during  their  long  war,  which  the  gentleman  rated  quite 
within  bounds  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
entirely  fiiils.  In  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
cre^t  enjoyed  by  the  Government,  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  were  annually  nused  by  loans,  and  thrown  ipto 
circulation;  and  as  even  tiie  annual  interest  of  the  former 
loans  was  defrayed  by  new  loans,  there  was  no  immediate 
charge  upon  the  people,  and  the  whole  operation  was  an 
addition  for  the  time  of  so  much  to  the  national  wealth. 
But  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  the  supplies 
of  the  year  are  raised  by  tazatioff  within  the  year,  a  Go- 
vernment expenditure  is  but  taking  fit>m  one  pocket  to 
put  into  another.  Every  dollar  expended  among  the  peo- 
ple must  first  be  taken  from  the  people  by  taxation. 
There  could  therefore  neither  be  advantage  on  the  one 
side,  nor  hardship,  on  the  other,  until  the  gentleman  could 
make  out  his  case  of  unequal  collection  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution; in  the  attempt  to  do  which,  in  my  judgment,  he 
has  wholly  failed. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  painted,  in  very 
strong  colors,  the  distress  of  the  planting  States.  1  lis- 
tened to  his  remarks  on  this  topic  with  great  interest.  I 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  underrate  tiieir  force;  and,  did 
I  agree  in  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
on  this  subject,  I  could  not  take  the  course  I  do.  But  I 
must  think  some  of  his  facts  mistaken,  and  this  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  planting  interests  not 
less  so.  Listening  with  great  attention  to  collect  the  facts 
by  which  he  illustrated  the  extent  of  the  distress  of  the 
planting  States,  I. could  distingiush  but  these  three:  first, 
that  cotton  now  sells  for  but  ten  cents  per  pound,  whereas 
it  Ibimerly  sold  fur  thirty;  secondly,  that  the  labor  of  the 


slave  is.  worth  but  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day, 
whereas  tliat  of  the  free  laborer  of  the  nianiifiicturing 
States  is  wortii  at  least  fifly  cents  per  day;  and  lastly,  that 
there  is  a  general  and  melancholy  dilapidation '  of  estates, 
and  impoverisliment  of  families,  indicative  of  a  rapid  de- 
cline.    A  word  or  two  on  each  topic. 

When  cotton  was  thirty  cents  per  pound,  land,  labor, 
supplies,  and  every  thing  else,  must  have  been  proper- 
tionably  high.  There  is,  therefore,  not  such  a  reduction 
in  the  real  price  as  there  would  seem  to  be.  Or,  if  cot- 
ton did  sell  for  thirty  cents,  while  it  cost  but  eight  to  raise 
it,  this  was  a  price  so  extravagant  and  unnatural,  that  it 
must  inevitably  lead  to  speculation,  over-production,  and 
disastrous  reaction.  It  could  not  last  two  seasons,  and 
would  carry  in  itself  the  g^rm  of  wide-spread  ruin. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  a  decline  of  the  real  price, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  tariff  has  had  any 
agency  in  producing  it  The  gentleman  from  Soutli  Ca- 
rolina did  not  ascribe  the  depression  exclu»vely  to  the 
tai-iff,  but  argued  only  that  it  added  to  the  pre-existing 
distress.  The  great  evil  has  been  the  uniformity  of  pur- 
suit in  the  planting  States,  and  the  too  rapid  extension  of 
this  cidture,  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  new  lands. 
The  general  effect  of  the  state  of  the  world  has  coiitri-* 
buted  to  the  same  end.  The  depression  is  universal. 
Labor  has  become  less  valuable  by  a  change  from  war  to 
peace,  as  was  well  stated  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Davis] 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  multiplication  [of  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

The  labor  of  tlie  slave,  said  the  gentleman,  is  worth 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  and  that  of  the  free  la- 
borer fiAy  cenU.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  leaving 
out  Sundays  and  thirteen  holidays,  is  thirty-six  dollars  a 
year.  This,  I  am  advised,  is  less  than  the  annual  hire  of 
the  slave.  In  other  words,  the  labor  of  a  sLive  is  wortli, 
beyond  the  expense  of  keeping  hirp,  more  than  thirty-six 
dollars  per  year.  Tiiis  shive  will  cost  his  master  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  So  that,  what  the  gentleman 
calls  very  poor  property,  yields  twelve  per  cent.  Of  tliis 
kind  of  property  there  is  much  more  in  the  South,  than 
there  is  manufacturing  property  in  the  North;  and  there  is 
very  little  manufacturing  stock,  which  yields,  in  any  quan- 
tity, more  than  half  ]Jie  interest  specified.  But  I  know  no 
such  oohtcast  exists,  to  the  advantas^e  of  the  South,  as 
these  facts  would  seem  to  show.  The  productive  kbor 
there  is  charged  with  the  support  of  a  great  deal  of  un- 
productive labor.  But  the  tree  citizen  of  die  North,  out 
of  his  fifly  cents  a  day,  has  also  to  support  his  children, 
who  are  too  voung,  and  his  parents,  who  are  too  old  to 
work;  and  the  colder  climate,  higher  standard  of  living 
among  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  necessity  of  bearing 
a  part  of  the  buKlens  of  society,  as  free  citizens,  are 
all  charges  upon  the  wages  paid  to  the  northern  laborer. 

The  gentleman  spoke,  in  strong  and  beautiful  language,* 
of  the  decay  of  fine  estates,  and  the  desolation  of  the  hos- 
pitable mansions  of  the  last  generation.  These  are  state- 
ments, not  to  be  listened  to  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  sincere  ancl  respectful  sympathy.  The  fame  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  South  is  as  vi^ide-spread  as  our  Union, 
and  as  old  as  our  histoiy.  I  would  be  tlie  last  to  wish  that 
any  of  its  honest  and  honorable  sources  should  be  dried 
up.  But  it  is  not  the  tariff  ^iiich  has  caused  its  decline. 
I  might  even  sug^st  tliat  the  fact  itself  is  perhaps  over- 
stated. Where  a  conspicuous  family  mansion  passes  into 
other  hands,  and  a  great  estate  vanishes,  the  melancholy 
fact  strikes  our  notice,  and  pro<luces  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  community.  But  the  successive  rise  of  new 
fortunes  is  far  less  calculated  to  be  observed.  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  none  of  those  hospitable  establish- 
ments, which  lutve  dropped  into  decay,  have  been  suc- 
ceededi>y  others,  which  have  risen  into  opulence. 

But  grant  the  decline  to  be  more  p;eneral  than  I  am  apt 
to  think,  it  is  not  the  tariff  law  wluch  has  occasioned  it« 
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It  is  the  statute  of  distributions,  of  wh'fch  gentlemen  must 
complain,  if  they  wish  estates  to  be  kept  tog-ether.  Ever 
since  I  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  South,  I  have  heard 
this  complaint;  and  considerably  before  the  tarlflT  law  of 
1816,  that,  whereas  the  nature  of  their  property  required 
estates  to  exist  in  a  pretty  ample  extent,  they  were  con- 
stantly broken  up  by  partition,  to  the  ruin  of  ancient  fami- 
lies; and  with  these  causes  it  was  supposed  that  the  cli- 
mate, and  a  certain  generous  profusion,  springing  from 
very  amiable  feelings,  but  not  reconcilable  witli  thrifV, 
might  have  co-operated.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  will, 
tfte  effect  is  older  than  any  tariff  law,  except  that  of  1789: 
and,  for  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  who  hears  m^. 

But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  South.  It  exists  no- 
toriously in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  The  same 
decay  of  families  is  conspicuous  in  New  England.  In  our 
large  cities,  it  is  almost  proverbial  that  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  one  generation  is  a  boarding-house  in  the  next.  I 
do  not  remember  a  family  rich  by  inherited  wealth  for 
three  generations.  It  is,  as  tiie  gentleman  describes  it, 
sad  to  contemplate,  iji  the  individual  instance — sad  that 
the  children  should  so  seldom  die  beneath  the  roof  of  their 
fathers;  that  names  endeared  by  liberality  and  benefactions 
to  one  generation,  should  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  as  objects. of  commiseration  in  the  next.  But  we 
consider  the  whole  operation  as  the  healthiest  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  effecting  a  constant  infusion  of  new,  untainted 
blood.  It  is  an  operation  by  whix^h  merit,  thriA,  and  in- 
dustry get  their  share  in  the  great  prizes  of  life,  which 
are  no  longer  distributed  by  the  lottery  of  birtii.  It  is  a 
republican  distribution  of  estates,  not  effected  by  cut-throat 
agrarian  laws,  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  debate, 
but  by  the  gentle  hand  of  nature,  under  the  dictates  of  the 
kindest  affections,  sanctioned  by  a  wise  legislation. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  spoke  in  the  harshest 
terms  which  the  language  affords  of  the  "monopolists"  of 
the  manufacturing'  States.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  gentleman  would  deliberately  repeat  himself  half  of 
what  he  uttered  on  this  topic,  in  the  order  of  the  debate; 
but  if  I  wished  him  to  give  a  description  of  those  engaged  in 
manufactures,  which  would  most  effectually  bring  discredit 
on  his  argument,  rather  than  reproach  on  their  cause,  1 
would  desire  him  to  represent  as  monopolists  men  who  are 
breaking  down  with  competition. 

We  are  told  by  southern  gentlemen  of  the  generous 
South.  One  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  it  the 
"too  generous  South."  This  was  not  the  Unguage  of  tlie 
mover  of  tliis  amendment^  [Mr.  McDuppik)  but  even  he, 
in  reference  to  the  vote  on  the  Maysville  road,  somewhat 
sigiiificanlly  compared  the  liberality  of  tlie  South  with  the 
economy  (to  which  he  paid  a  compliment,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  a  sincere  one)  of  tlie  North.  Sir,  the  South  is  gene- 
rous; but  as  her  generosity  has  permitted  her,  on  this  topic, 
to  be  very  jealous  of  her  own  interests,  I  trust  she  will 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  forgive  us  for  doing  the  same.  The 
South  is  generous,  liberal^  high-minded.  I  acknowledge 
it;  I  have  seen  it;  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  I  have  expe- 
rienced it.  What  New  England  is,  I  shall  not  say.  I  am 
a  sQn  of  New  England.  My  fathers  for  two  centuries  have 
tilled  her  sacred  soil,  where  they  now  rest;  and  all  that  I 
have  or  hope,  I  owe  to  her  noble  institutions.  Her  praise 
is  **fit  theme  for  any  tongue  but  mine." 

But  the  gentleman  must  not  think  we  are  generous  only 
with  other  people's  money,  as  he  appeared  to  intimate  in 
his  allusion  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  We 
pay  our  own  money.  We  have  paid  it  from  the  settlement 
of  the  country;  and  if  we  are  prompt  to  practise  this  les- 
son abroad,  we  learned  it  at  home. 

Another  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bakk- 
WKLi]  commending  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said  that  they  had  such  a  dislike  fdr  taxation,  that 
they  could  not  be  got  to  subscribe  for  arailroad,  nor  even 


to  pay  their  SUte  debts.  But  the  difficulty  about  the  rail- 
road is,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  generally  satisdied 
of  its  feasibility,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  delay  so 
large  an  expenditure  till  it  could  be. voted  by  pretty  gene- 
ral consent.  As  to  paying  the  debts,  the  question  was, 
whether  there  did  not-  exist  adeauate  funds  without  the 
tax.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
a  passion  to  be  taxed  for  the  mere  love  of  taxation^  but,  to 
the  extent  of  paying  their  debts,  my  friend  may  believe 
roe,  tliat  they  will  tax  themselves,  when  it  is  necessary, 
with  great  readiness.  And  as  for  the  railroad,  if  the  Ge- 
neral Government  will  pay  us  the  debt  she  owes  us  for 
the  services  of  our  militia  in  the  war — services  as  patriotic, 
as  prompt,  as  efficient  as  those  of  the  militia  of  any  State  in 
the  Union — ^Iwill  agree,  for  one,  to  subscribe  it  to  any  rail- 
road that  shall  be  projected  with  a  safe  prospect  of  success. 
Not  tax  ourselves  for  roads!  Why,  we  do  it  in  every  town  in 
tlie  State,  and  every  year;  and  so  we  do  for  schools.  The 
sing>le  town  of  Boston  pays  annually  little  short  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  its  schools,  nearly  half  of  it 
by  a  public  tax  for  its  free  schools;  nor  is  the  rest  of  the 
State  proportionably  behind  the  capital.  This  is  our  eco- 
nomy in  expenditures  for  public  institutions. 

But  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDdpfie]  tells  us,  we  ought 
to  protect  our  manufactures  ourselves  by  State  bounties. 
He  forgets  that  tliis  is  impossible.  Uo\»  could  we  prevent 
the  introduction  of  foreign  fabrics  into  our  State?  So  long^ 
as  we  had  the  power,  it  was  exercised.  It  was  very  libe- 
rally exercised,  as  early  as  1645,  by  theinfant  colony,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  independent  State  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  confederation.  The  gentleman, 
perhaps,  has  not  contemplated  the  colonial  history  of  the 
industry  of  the  country;  a  cliapter  to  the  full  as  instructive 
as  the  colonial  history  of  its  politics.  When  he  tells  us 
that  the  southern  States  now  stand  in  the  same  illation 
to  the  manufacturing  States  that  the  whole  colonies  did  to 
Great  Britain — ^that  they  have  changed  masters,  but  gained 
notliin^  by  the  change — that  the  existing*  laws  are  a  hun- 
dred times  more  oppressive  to  the  South  than  the  colonial 
system  was  to  America,  I  must  think  that  he  recollects 
only  that  the  staple  products  of  the  South  were  indeed 
liberally  encouraged  by  the  mother  country,  and  hounties 
awarded  for  their  culture;  while  the  iron  mace  of  prohi- 
bition lay  on  the  industry  of  the  North;  our  navigation  shut 
out  from  the  wojrld,  beyond  the  Capes,  and  from  the  North 
of  Europe,  and  just  permitted  to  range  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Cape  Finisteire;  and  our  manufactures  subject- 
ed to  restmints  tlie  most  odious  and  tyrannical,  making  it 
highly  penal  to  carry  a  dozen  bats  from  one  colbny  to 
another,  and  denying  us  the  right  to  make  a  hobnail.  As 
soon  as  we  were  -indep^ident,  we  did  hirn  to  the  Industrie 
ous  arts.  Massachusetts  immediately  enacted  her  naviga- 
tion law;  but  it  availed  her  notliing;  and  her  tariff,  but  it 
bound  nobody  but  herself,  and  merely  threw  her  markets 
open  to  her  neighbors.  When  we  are  tauutingly  asked 
why  we  do  not  pursue  this  policy  ourselves,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  state  tliat  Massachusetts  had,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,- her  own  tariff,  in  which  some  articles, 
and  that  of  cotton  fabrics  among  the  rest,  paid  higher  du- 
ties than  any  levied  by  the  United  States,  till  the  law  of 
1816.  When  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
States  lost  the  power  of  protecting  their  own  manufiic- 
tures;  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  earliest  debates,  gives  this 
as  a  reason  why  the  duties,  iinder  the  Federal  Government, 
should  be  laid  so  as  to  promote  that  end. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  made  some  remarks 
on  capital,  which  I  could  not  but  think  rather  invidious, 
and  at  war  with  the  general  liberality  of  his  views.  Mode- 
rate, and  even  large  private  accumulations  of  capital  per- 
form a  very  valuable  office  in  the  community.  They  ful- 
fil many  of  the  beneficial  ends  of  banking,  without  the  ' 
evils  attending  banks,  and  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  which 
banks  cannot  reach.     Capital  cannot  benefit  its  owner  till 
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it  has  first  benefited  the  community  iround  him:  and  in 
this  country  capitalist  is  only  another  name  for  a  clerk  em- 
ployed by  the  active  community  to  transact  their  money 
busmess,  for  small  Wages  and  no  thanks. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina utterly  misconceives  our  population,  in  the  effect 
I  which  he  ascribes  to  capital  over  elections.  If  he  will 
come  and  viat  us,  I  will  show  him  a  people  which  tlie 
wealth  of  Attalus  could  not  tempt — which  tne  gold  of  tlie 
Indus  could  not  carry  to  an  election.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  his  district — he  must  allow  me  to  speak  of  mine. 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  district  containing  very 
large  manufacturing  places,  Waltham  and  Lowell,  where 
more  property  is  probably  invested  in  imanufactures  than 
at  any  other  place  in  the  Union.  The  town  of  Lowell, 
especially,  has,  within  ten  years,  grown  up  fVom  a  few 
brm-houses  to  a  population  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
souisy  provided  with  all  the  establishments  and  institutions, 
the  flcbools  and  churches,  of  an  advanced  community;  a 
population  as  moral,  as  intelligent,  as  substantial  as  any  in 
the  Union.  It  has  grown  up  exclusively  under  tlie  manu- 
&cturing  influence.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  has  been 
a  forcin^'process;  and  in  such  a  district,  if  anywhere,  the 
corrupting  influence  of  capital  must  be  seen.  And  now  I 
aver,  if,  t>y  any  arts  of  misrepresentation,  the  suspicion 
could  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict, that  their  representative  war  under  the  influence  of 
the  moneyed  capital  invested  in  it,  it  would  cost  him  his  seat. 
That  is  no  very  strong  expression.  But  there  does  not  live 
the  man  in  New  Epgland — no,  not  even  he  of  whom  she,  is 
fondest  and  proudest,  who  could  stsrnd  a  day  under  such  a 
suspicion  reasonably  entertained. 

1  do  jiot  speak  of  bribery,  neither  did  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina^  but  of  the  indirect,  if  you  please, 
the  honest  influence  of  capital.  The  ti-uth  is,  the  fact  is 
the  other  way.  Our  people  are  jealous  and  watchful  of 
this  influence.  They  read  for  themselves,  think  for  them- 
selves, vote  for  themselves.  Ours  is  not  tlie  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  slavish  discipUne  of  party,  the  fruit  of 
all  corrupt  infiaenceSy  exists.  Hence  our  groundless  in- 
ternal feuds;  hence  our  ridiculous  subdivisions  of  which 
the  •*  generous  South"  ouglit  not  to  complain,  for  she  has 
always  known  bow,  and  never  better  than  at  this  moment, 
to  turn  them  to  very  good  account,  in  monopolizing  the 
Government  of  tlie  country. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  spoke  with  no  little 
bitterness  on  the  subject  of  majorities  and  minorities}  of 
the  oppression,  the  despotism,  the  tyranny  implied  in 
adopting  and  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the 
gentleman  is  in  a  minority  on  this  question,  and  perhaps 
this  alone,  of  all  the  great  questions  on  which  parties  are 
now  ^vided.  %  cannot  but  hope  that  he  has  spoke t1  with 
causeless  severity,  in  reference  to  the  present  ca.se 5  but 
we  of  New  England,  towards  whom  his  remarks  were  in 
part  directed,  can  well  believe  his  sincerity,  in  deploring 
the  hardships  to  which  a  minority  must  submit.  If  there 
is  bitterness  in  that  cup,  we  have  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 
We  have  been  in  a  minority  on  this  and  every  other  ques- 
tion; and  1  will  show  the  gentleman,  from  a  very  high  au: 
tbority,  that  our  brethren  of  the  South  have  not  only  made 
a  substantial  benefit  out  of  our  position,  biit  have 

*MJt(!«l  us  for  their  luirtb,  yea, fur  thcrir  laug^hter. 
When  we  were  waspUb.*' 

In  1798,  a  letter  was  written  by  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Ca- 
roline, to  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  subject  of  a  secession,  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  from  the  Union. 
Mr.  Jefferson  opposes  the  project,  and,  among  other  rea- 
sons, makes  use  of  the  following: 

«*  if  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, immediately  the  conflict  will  be  established  between 
the  representatives  of  these  two  States,  and  they  will  end 
by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.     Seeing,  therefore. 


that  an  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrcil  tfrith  one 
another,  is  a  thing  wliich  never  yet  existed,  from  the'  great- 
est confederacv  of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting  of*  4 
vestry  ^  seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with, 
I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  fbr  that 
purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transferred  to  others. 
They  are  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
their  population  so  full,  that  their  numbers  will  ever  be 
the  minority;  and  tliey  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with 
such  perversity  of  character,  as  to  constitute,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  natural  division  of  our  parties.** 

I  make  this  reference  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  tlie 
memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  t  would  tread  lightly  over  bis 
ashes.  The  expressions  I  have  quoted  were  uttered  in 
high  party  times;  but  they  are  a  correct  indication  of  the 
policy  of  which  the  Noi-th  has  been,  and  is,  tlie  victim. 

The  gentleman  compared  the  relation  of  the  planting  to 
the  manufacturing  States  with  that  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  revolution;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  former  had  now  a  hundred  times  more  to  com- 
plain of  than  the  latter  had  then.  What  was  the  complaint 
of  the  colonies^  That  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  Government  in  which  they  were  not  represented,  and 
whose  laws  consequently  were  not  calculated  for  their 
benefit.  But  is  not  the  South  represented  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ?  Represented,  did  I  say  ?  '  Has 
she  not  contrived,  as  soon  as  a  political  reyokition  could 
possibly  be  brought  about,  always  to  be  in  a  majority? 
Was  it  not  that  tnumphant  southem  majority  which  called 
this  manufacturing  sysfem  into  existence  ?  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  his  late  report,  states 
tlie  fact  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  restrictive  system, 
which  commenced  in  1807,  and  of  which  tlie  war  was  the 
last  measure,  Uid  tlie  foundation  of  the  manufacturing  po- 
licy. What  says  Mr.  Jefferson  again?  (letter  to  Mr.  Lei- 
per,  21st  January  1809:)  "1  have  lately  incufcated  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our  own 
consumption,  at  least  in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the 
raw  materials.  On  this  the  federal  papers  and  meetings 
have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  policy,  destruction  of 
commerce,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  the  iron,  which  we  make, 
must  not  be  wrougtit  here  into  ploughs,  axes,  hoes,  &c., 
in  order  tliat  the  ship  owner  may  have  the  profit  of  carry- 
ing it  to  Europe,  and  bringing  it  back  in  a  manufactured 
form;  as  if,  af\er  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials 
for  our  own  use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus  produce 
sufiicientto  employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation  in  car- 
rying it  to  market,  and  exchanging  it  for  tliose  articles  of 
which  we  have  not  the  raw  materitd;  yet  this  absurd  hue 
and  cry  has  done  much  to  federalize  New  England.  Their 
doctrine  goes  to  tlie  sacrificing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce;  to  the  calling  all  our  people,  from  the 
interior  country  to  the  sea  shore,  to  turn  merchants;  and 
to  convert  this  great  ag^-icuUural  country  intb  a  city  of 
Amsterdam.  But  I  trust  the  good  jense  of  our  country 
will  see  that  itn  greatest  prosperity  depends  on  a  due  ba- 
lance between  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
and  not  in  tliis  protuberant  navigation,  wliich  has  kept  us  in 
hot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government, 
and  is  now  engaging  us  in  war.**  ' 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  these  arc  ^Ir.  Jefferson's 
views  ^n  these  subjects,  not  mine.  I  quote  them  to  show 
tlie  gentleman  in  what  councils,  and  under  whose  auspices, 
the  manufacturing  system  had  its  origin.  New  England 
did  remonsti'ate,  murmur,  protest  against  it.  While  writh- 
ing under  burdens  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  she 
did  utter  her  complaints,  in  a  tone,  patriotic  as  now  echoed 
by  the  South,  but  treasonable  in  her;  a  tone,  that  never  lias 
been  and  never  will  be  forgiven  her,  and  which  "has  given 
her  brethren  a  pretext  to  set  their  foot  upon  her  neck, 
and  press  her  beaming  forehead  to  tlie  dust.  And  now, 
what- is  the  consequence?  Because  she  will  not  s5t  still, 
and  see  those  establishments  prostratctl,  into  which  her 
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caplUl  WM  driven;  because  she  is  not  willing  that  the  laws 
passed  against  her  will,  beneath  which  her  manufactures 
have  grown  up,  should  be  swept  abruptly  away,  she  is 
avaricious^  inconsistent,  a  hungry,  grasping  monopolist; 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  taskea  for  terms  of 
opprobrium  to  heap  on  her.  If  the  colonial  system,  which 
led  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  liad  been  adopted 
by  a  parliament,  in  which  the  colonies  were  represented 
and  had  a  majority ;  if  the  stamp  act  had  been  the  measure 
of  a  cabinet,  m  wliich  Patrick  Henry  had  been  Prime  Min- 
ister, John  Adams,  Lord  Chancellor,  Br.  Franklin,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Jeiferson,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Samuel  Adams,  King,  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  Speaker  Gushing  wanted  to  be,)  had  this 
measure  been  forced  on  Old  England  by  a  triumphant  co- 
lonial majority,  and  then  these  colonies,  on  a  change  of 
affairs,  finding  or  fancying  it  injurious  to  themselves,  had 
clamored  for  its  repeal,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  capital  in 
England,  which  had  been  invested  under  it,  then  the  rela- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  would  have  re< 
sembled  that  of  our  southern  brethren  to  the  manufactur 
ing  States,  and  would  have  fiiiled  to  engage  the  sympathies 
ofthe  world. 

Sir,  I  cannot  approve  the  tone  in  which  this  amendment 
has  been  urged  on  us.  If  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it  is  by 
conciliation;  and  in  that  work  I  will  begin  as  soon  and  go 
as  far  as  any  man.  I  will  join  in  any  wnafidt  attempt  to 
remove  the  burdens  of  the  revenue  laws,  not  inconsistent 
with  interests  to  which  the  £uth  of  the  Government  is 
pledged.  I  am  willing  to  begin  by  my  colleague's  [Mr. 
GoRHAx]  proposition,  to  grant  a  drawback  of  the  whole 
duty  on  cotton  baggir.g,  on  every  yard  of  that  article,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domestic,  wrapped  round  the  bale  of  cotton, 
on  exportation;  thereby  reheving  the.  southern  planter 
from  a  burden  which  he  regards  as  peculiarly  onerous^  and 
yet  preserving  to  the  western  manufacturer  the  benefit  of 
the  dut^.  And  I  believe,  if,  instead  of  this  tone  of  fierce 
denunciation,  a  conciliating  language  were  used,  that  every 
thing  might  be  effected,  which  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  require.  But  the  gentleman  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  respect  men  who  could  be  wrought  upon  bv  such 
invective,  ag^nst  those  whom  tliey  represent.  And  while 
hc^  tells  us  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  reduce  our 
manufactures  to  ruin,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  he  cannot  expect  us  to  sit  still,  and  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MALLARY  followed  with  a  few  remarks;  after 
which, 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  sustain 
the  observations  which  he  should  offer  to  tne  committee, 
by  a  long  series  of  statistical  calculations,  or  by  elaborate 
deductions  from  the  principles  of  political  economy.  Be- 
ing under  the  impression  that  the  public  mind  was  und&r- 
^omg  a  changfe,  that  many  of  those  who  had  been  undoubt- 
iny  proselytes  of  the  "  An^erican  sjrstem,"  began  to  per- 
ceive its  errors,  and  to  feel  its  evils,  it  would  be  his  object 
to  exhibit  to  them  its  delusions  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
following  propositions: 

First.  That  our  manufactures  flourished  so  long  as  those 
who  were  engaged  in  them  were  left  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  exertions;  and  that  tliey  have  invariably  de- 
clined under  a  restricted  system,  excepting  when  their 
prosperity  was  owing  to  the  public  calamity. 

Seconaly.  That  the  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  restricted  industry,  are  fallacious,  and  their  asser- 
tions contradicted  by  facts. 

1st.  T'hat  our  manufactures  flourished,  so  long,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  [said  Mr.  D»]  that,  in  our  investiga- 
tions, we  often  overlook  what  is  immediately  before  us, 
and.  speculate  upon  that  which  is  remote.  It  is  thus  that 
the  restrictionists,  in  their  rcftsonings  upon  the  effects  of  a 


prohibitory  policy,  recur  to  the  examples  of  European  na^ 
tions,  instead  of  adverting  to  those  of  their  own  country, 
which  would  be  more  appropriate  and  illustrative.  To 
support  my  position,  I  shall  appeal  to  our  own  history,  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  us,  not  by  the  enemies,  but  by 
the  friends  of  the  American  system.  General  Hamilton, 
in  his  celebrated  report,  in  January,  i791,  sars:  **  Manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  not  long  since  established  in  Be- 
verly, in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  conducted  with  a  perseverance  corre- 
sponding with  the  patriotic  motives  which  began  them, 
seem  to  have  overcome  the  first  obstacles  of  success,  pro- 
ducing corduroys,  velvets,  fustians,  jeans,  and  otiicr  simi- 
lar articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  like  articles  brought  from  Manchester.  The  one  at 
Providence  has  tlie  merit  of  being  the  first  in  introducing 
into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cotton  mill,  which 
not  only  furnishes  materials  for  that  manufactory  itself,  biit 
for  the  supply  of  private  fiimilies  for  household  manufac- 
ture. Other  manufiu:tures  of  the  same  material,  as  regu- 
lar businesses,  have  also  been  begun  in  different  places  in 
Connecticut,  but  all  upon  smaller  scales  than  those  above 
mentioned.  Some  essays  are  also  making  in  the  printing^ 
and  staining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  several  esta- 
blishments of  this  kind  already  on  foot.*' 

Mr.  Tench  Coxc,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  when  Se- 
cretary of  tJie  Treasury,  says:  "The  neighboring  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quickjv  followed  Rhode 
Island;  and  the  tables  which  are  annexed,  imperfect  as  they 
unavoidably  are,  manifest  the  universality  and  magnitude 
of  tlie  cotton  manufactures  in  1790.  If  a  very  sober  pru- 
dence shall  estimate  the  value  of  the  water-spun  and  steam- 
spun  cotton  yam  at  the  price  at  which  the^  can  be  import- 
ed, without  profit,  from  Europe,  there  will  remain  an  op- 
portunity for  much  lucrative  business  in  extensive  works." 

General  Hamilton,  in  another  part  of  his  report,  states 
that  it  is  certain  that  several  important  branches  ,of  manu- 
factures have  grown  up  and  flourished  with  a  rapidity 
which  surprises,  off'ering  an  encouraging  assurance  of  suc- 
cess in  future  attempts;  of  these,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  enumerate  the  most  considerable.  He  then  specifics 
those  of  "  leather,  skins,  iron,  steel,  wood  and  cabinet 
wares,  flax,  hemp,  ardent  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  pottery,  writing  and  other  kmds  of  paper,  hats, 
shoes,  refined  sugar,  soap,  candles,  copper  and  brass 
wares,  tin  wares,  great  quantities  of  coarse  cloths,  coat- 
ings, serges,  flannels,  &c.  &c." 

A  friend  has  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  he  made  from  a  Connecticut  newspa- 
per: "Hartford,  third  of  October,  1791.— Woollen  manu- 
factures—The  quality  of  the  cloths,  more  especially  tlie 
coarser,  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  of  the  ^ame  fineness.  They  can  be 
aflTorded  as  low  as  English  cloths  ofthe  same  fineness." 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  a  supplementary  letter,  thus  speaks  of  our 
manufactures  shortly  anterior  to  the  non -intercourse  and 
embargo  laws.  "  The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  expelled  all  doubts  about  the  practicability 
ofthe  cotton  operations.  With  the  smallest  territory  in 
the  United  States,  Rhode  Island  has  already  attained  and 
introduced  into  her  vicinity  a  cotton  branch  of  our  manu- 
factures, as  valuable  as  tlie  cotton  branch  of  any  country 
in  Europe  was  at  the  time  ofthe  formation  of  our  present 
constitution.  Heavy  cotton  goods  cannot  be  imported 
without  a  loss.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  that  none 
of  the  productions  (5f  the  earth,  whether  of  natural  growth, 
or  the  miits  of  cultivation,  in  the  middle,  northern,  and 
eastern  States,  which  can  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
are  now  exported,  in  an  unmanufactured  condition,  to 
foreign  mai'kets.  The  manufacturers  may  be  said  to  pur- 
chase and  employ  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole;  for  if  small 
parcels  of  raw  materials  have  been  lately  exported,  much 
greater  quantities  of  similar  foreign  articles  have  been 
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introdaoed  from  abroad.  The  landed  interest  have  no  ac- 
tual foreign  purchasers  for  its  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  and 
skins  of  domestic  animals,  and  various  metals.  The  mo- 
mentous &ct  » therefore  satisfactorily  established,  that  the 
American  manufacturers'  demand  has  greatly  surpassed 
the  abilities  of  the  planters,  fiirmers,  landholders,  &c.  to 
supply  these  fire  deiscriptions  of  materials.  There  is,  at 
this  time,  no  other  redundant  material  than  cotton."  Such 
vas  the  situation  of  our  maiuiiactures,  until  the  embargfo 
and  non-intercourse  laws.  After  their  enactment,  Mr. 
Coxe  informs  us,  in  the  year  1814,  that  **  it  is  found  that 
our  cotton  wool  has  every  where  forced  itself  into  manu- 
^ctunnr  uses{  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
vslue  of  our  manufactures,  though  much  extended  since 
1810,  very  greatly  exceeded,  in  that  year,  the  highest  value 
of  the  raw  material  heretofore  exported  in  any  annual  pe- 
riod. This  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufactures  was 
without  the  aid  of  the  double  duties,  and  with  but  little  as- 
sistance from  the  labor-saving  machinei^.  But  when  the 
rast  importance  of  mechanism,  since  introduced  in  lieu  of 
laborine  hands,  is  considered,  in  connexion  with  our  power 
to  produce  cotton,  the  diffusion  and  extent  wliich  the 
cottoiv  manufactures  must  obtain,  particularly  in  a  State  of 
war  and  blockade*  cannot  be  estimated." 

The  foregoing  is  a  representation  of  our  manufactures, 
up  to  the  period  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  Their  condition,  during  the  war^  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Niles,  in  his  Register  for  January,  1814:  *•  There 
are  now  running  in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence, 
Bhode  Island,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
And  spindles;  these  spindles  make  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  yarn  each  week,  and  consume  about 
sx  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  (or  twenty  thousand  bags) 
per  annum.  The  value  of  the  cloth  made  from  this  yarn 
18  estimated  at  eight  million  one  hundred  and  forty,  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year."  Mr.  Niles  adds:  "We  cannot  fear 
that  our  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  &c.  will  be  affect- 
ed, should  peace  take  place  to-morrow.  The  present 
neat  profits  may  be  reduced,  but  there  is  room  enough 
tor  their  ^U,  whilst  they  yet  may  be  as  lucrative  as  man 
should  desire."  , 

From  the  extracts  wliich  I  have  made,  it  appears  that 
our  manufactures,  in  1790,  comprehended  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles— that  *«  several  important  branches  had  grown  up 
witli  a  rapidity  which  was  surprising;"  among  others, 
"great  quantities  of  coarse  clotns,  coatings,  serges,  flan- 
nels, &c."  Accoi*dinfir  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  tables  which  he 
annexed  to  his  letter,  "manifested  the  magnitude  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  1790."  This  was  the  condition  of 
our  manufactures  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  when  our  moneyed  capital  was  small — 
when  our  white  population  scarcely  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions of  persons — when  our  national  debt  amounted  to  fif- 
ty-four millioa  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty^four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  and  when  the  duties  upon 
imposts  were  low^  those  upon  hemp  being  fifty-four  cents 
tlie  hundred  and  twelve  pounds;  upon  unmanu4kctured 
iron  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  upon  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  raw  wool 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  being  exempt  from  any  du- 
ties. Let  it  also  be  recollected  that,  at  this  time,  the  raw 
material  of  cotton  was  imported,  and  tliat  the  British  ex- 
clusive commercial  code  prevailed  with  unmitigated  rig^r. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  our  manufViotures  were 
flourishing  and  increasing,  to  what  other  causes  could 
their  prosperity  be. attributed,  than  to  moderate  imposts, 
to  free  competition,  and  to  tlie  liberty  which  our  citizens 
enjoyed  of  prosecuting  tliose  branches  of  industiy  which 
were  suited  to  their  capitals,  their  skill,  and  the  demands 
of  the  country,  untrammelled  by  the  interference  of  legis- 
btors^  who  never  did,  and  never  can  understand  and  direct 
the  interests  of  individuals  as  well  as  they  can  themselves. 

We  have  seen  tliat  maau^ctures  continued  to  advance 
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until  the  non-Intercourse  and  embargo  laws;  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  manufacturers  **l^|ud  gready  surpassed  the 
abilities  of  the  planters,  farmers,  landholders,  &c.  to  sup- 
ply them  with  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  and  skins  of  domes- 
tic animals."  Although  the  duties  had  then  been  increas- 
ed, they  were  still  moderate,  and  exctusively  imposed  for 
revenue.  Here,  it  seema  to  me,  terminated  the  solid  pros- 
perity of  manufactures.  The  non-intercourse,  the  embar- 
go laws,  and  the  war,  gave  to  them  unnatural  stimulants. 
From  these  adventitious  causey  their  progren  wis  so 
rapid,  that  Ifr.  Niles  exultingly  excbumed,  in  1814,  that 
they  could  not  be  affected  by  an  imroe<^te  peace;  that 
"there  was  room  enough  lor  their  fall,  while  they  yet 
might  be  as  lucrative  as  man  should  desire."  Notwith- 
standing this  confident  prediction,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
concluded,  HCr.  Niles,  in  his  Register^  in  1815,  hdd  Uie 
following  language:  <*The  free  and  unrestricted  admis- 
sion, at  present  allowed,  into  the  United  States,  of  cotton 
fabrics  of  foreign  production,  not  only  extinguishes  the 
hope  of  a  reasonable  profit,  in  future,  iVom  the  manufiK> 
ture  of  similar  goods  at  home,  but  threatens  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  establishments  already  created  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  loss  of  the  immense  capital  invested  in 
them."  It  would-be  inferred  from  these  ezpresuons,  that, 
upon' the  return  of  peace,  the  duties  were  instantly  reduc- 
ed. The  fiict  is,  that  the  war,  or  double  duties,  continued 
until  1816.  In  that  year  protective  duties  were  granted, 
which  were  increased  in  1818,  in.  1824^  and,  again,  in 
1838.  The  complaints  of  the  manufactui*ers  became  loud- 
er after  every  augmentation  of  the  duties;  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  EvaaxTT]  who  represents 
one  of  the  g^atest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  Union, 
tells  us,  that  but  few  of  tlie  manufacturers  in  it  have  escap- 
ed ruin;  and  that  those  who  have  been  less  unfortunate, 
are  struggling  with  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 

It  wiU  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  distresses  of 
the  manufiucturers  commenced  with  the  era  of  protectioii 
in  1816.  We  never  heard  of  their  distresses  before;  we 
have  never  eeased  to  hear  of  them  since.  .  The  causes  of 
these  distresses  are  evident.  High  duties  induce  capital- 
ists^ without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  invest  theur 
funds  in  manufactures,  as  a  lucrative  speculation.  Com-' 
panies  are  thus  formed,  consisting  of  presidents,  secreta- 
ries, directorsi  &c.  The  expenses  inddental  to  these  com- 
panies are  so  considerable,  that  even  protection  duties  will 
not  enable  them  to  sell  their  fabrics  taa  profit;  and  yet 
the  quantity  they  produce  gluts  the  market,  and  injures 
not  only' themselves,  but  the  regular,  practical  manufiu;- 
turers,  who,  with  competent  skill  and  personal  attention 
and  economy,  might  otherwise  obtain  a  fair  remuneration 
for  their  labor. 

Whilst  we  were  fetteriag^  our  trade  with  onerous  duties, 
not  only  upon  finbrics,  but  upon  raw  materials.  Great  Bri* 
tain,  perceiving  the  evils  of  her  fuicient  commercial  code, 
resolved  to  introduce  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  {Policy. 
In  spite  of  an  oppomtion  supported  by  numbeiv,  and 
wealth,  and  influence,  and  prejudice,  and  cupidity,  sh» 
repealed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  her  navigation  faiws, 
entered  into  equal  commercial  duties  with  rho&t  of  the 
European  nations,  and  admitted  various  raw  materials 
upon  the  payment  of  low  duties.  In  1835,  she  allowed 
the  importation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  articles, 
subject  to  duties  from  fifteen  to  tbiKy  per  cent.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had,  previously,  either  been  pro- 
hibited, or  encumbered  ,with  imposts  almost  tantamount 
to  prohibition.  Mr.  Huskiason  declared,  in  t^e  Bouse 
of  Commons,  in  1837,  "that  he  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  persuade  the  House,  witliin  a  few  years,  to  re- 
peal fifteen  hundred  restrictive  and  prohibitory  statutes." 
Instead  of  taxation  being  increased  by  these  commercial 
relaxations,  between  the  year  1815  and  the  present  time, 
Great  Britain  has  abolislied  taxes  to  an  amount  ezceedm^ 
thirty  millianB  of  poonds  sterling.     She  has,  by  tkese 
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iiieftns,  imparted  a  new  spring*  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
priae  of  her  subjects.  They  arc  enabled,  upon  more  ad- 
TantageouB  tcnns»  to  enter  into  competition  with  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  imports  and  exports  have  enormously 
augmented.  They  send  their  cottorts  to  India,  and  their 
lilkB  are  smuggled  into  France,  though  they  are  under  the 
neoesnty  of  importing  from  abroad  tne  raw  materials  for 
bodi  of  these  manuftcturea. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  the  rcstrictionists, 
^•t  tiftey  feUow  the  example,  not  the  precepts,  of  Great 
Britain,  whoM  statesmen,  they  Insist,  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  merely  to  delude  other  nations.  The 
fret  that  there  exists  a  party  in  the  United  States,  which 
enfixrces  the  growth  of  manufrctures  by  hig^  duties,  is  not 
more  certain,  than  that  the  practices  of  British  statesmen 
were  correspondent  with  thetr  professions.  What  I  have 
already  said,  would  be  sufficient  to  confute  the  assertions 
of  the  restrictiomsts;  but  if  additional  proofs  were  requi- 
site, I  would  refer  to  the  principle  which  is  understood  to 
basre  been  adopted  by  the  (jovernmcnt,  that  no  duty,  in- 
tended lor  protection,  shall  exceed  thirty  per  cent.— to 
the  writingpB  m  Blackwood's  Bfagazine,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  character — ^to  the  debates  in  the  Pariia- 
ment,  and  particulariy  to  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
LiordH^  in  February  last,  in  which  the  avowed  friends  of 
prohibition  attribute  the  distresses  of  the  country  « to  the 
pestilent  heres^r  of  free  trade."  That  all  the  ancient  mo- 
nopoliea  and  restrictions  have  not  been  relinquished  in 
Great  Britain,  is  true.  It  would  be  impolitic,  and  mischiev- 
ous in  the  extreme,  to  introduce  innovations  otherwise 
than  eantiously  and  gradually,  where  inunense  investments 
of  eapkal  have  been  made,  in  numerous  branches  of  in- 
dustry, upon  the  frith  of  long  established  laws  and  usages. 
TThat  innovations  have  been  made,  and  that  their  effects 
have  been  to  Uberalize  the. commercial  system  of  Great 
Britain,  must  be  made  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare its  present  situation  with  that  which  prevailed  not 
nore  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  extension  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufrcturers,  during  non-inter- 
course, embargo,  and  war,  are  relied  upon  as  an  argument 
in  frvor  of  restriction.  If,  during  these  periods,  manufac- 
tures had  been  cheap,  there  would  have  been  strength  in 
this  argument,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  prosperity 
of  the  manufrcturers  was  not  participated  in  b^  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  founded  upon  the  general  calamity.  The 
prices  which  they  obtained,  and  which  they  always  will 
obtun  where  free  competition  is  excluded,  were  so  erro- 
neous, that,  Although  mey  were  enriched,  the  consumers 
were  impoverished!  And,  notwithstanding  these  golden 
harvesty,  when  peace  restored  our  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, our  manufactures  were  involved  in  embarrassments 
and  distresses,  from  which  they  have  never  recovered, 
though  aided  by  duties  which  were  granted  especially  for 
their  protection. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  satisfrctorily  shown  that  our  manu- 
facturers were  prosperous  and  increasing  under  an  unre- 
stricted, and  that  they  have  always  been  depressed  under 
a  restrioted  system,  excepting  when  they  flourished,  in 
consequence  of  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  countty. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  arguments 
and  assertions  which  are  principally  relied  upon  by  the 
advocates  of  the  restrictive  policy.     They  are  as  follows: 

First  That,  by  adequate  protection,  manufactures  would 
be  permanently  establisliea;  that  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  would  thus  re<luce  prices  to  the  minimum 
cost  of  production,  when  their  domestic  fabric,  being  ex- 
empt from  the  expenses  of  importation,  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  foreign. 

Secondly.  That,  by  purchasing  domestic  manufactures, 
we  encourage  domestic  instead  of  foreign  industry,  and 
thus  augment  the  national  wealth. 

iVro^-  '^^^^  damestic  manufrctures  uicrease  the  de 


mand  for  native  raw  materials,  and  consequently  furnish  a 
better  market  to  those  who  raise  them. 

Fourthly.  That  the  consumers  of  manufaetures  have  no 
right  to  complain,  because  tlie  high  duties  have  not  in- 
creased their  prices. 

Fifthly.  That,  as  foreignen  impose  restrictions  upon  us, 
we  ought  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  particularly  upon 
Great  Britain,  as  she  takes  almost  nothing  from  us. 

1st  That,  by  adequate  protection,  manufrctures  would 
be  permanently  established,  &c.  &c. 

The  abilitv  to  sell  cheap  depends  upon  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  pronts  of  stock. 
To  place  the  argument  of  the  restricfionists  in  the  most 
favorable  lif^t,  I  will  suppose  that  the  raw  material  costs 
less  in  America  than  it  does  in  England,  as  is  the  case  with 
cotton.  With  this  sdvantage,  and  tlie  ud  of  protective 
duties,  from  twenty -five  to  one  hundred  and  twent)'-five 
per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  both  wages  and  the  profits 
of  stock  being  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  higlier  in  this 
country  than  they  are  in  Englan^,  we  annually  import 
from  her  cotton  manufrctures,  which  we  should  not  do 
unless  tliey  were  cheaper  than  our  own.  Our  importation 
of  cotton  from  England,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  amounted  to  nine  million  four  hundred  and 
eji^lity-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thij*ty-one  dollars. 
U  England,  then,  undersells  us  in  an  ai<ticle,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  which  we  have  cheaper  than  she  has,  can  we  rival 
her  in  other  manufactures,  the  raw  materials  of  which  she 
purchases  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  we  do^  When  cottons 
are  produced  cheaper  in  England  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  manu- 
frcture  wool  and  iron  cheaper  than,  or  a^  cheap  as  the 
English  manufacturer,  who  b^iys  his  iron  and  his  wool  at  in- 
comparatively  lower  rates  tlian  they  can  be  obtained  by  our 
manufacturers?  Is  it  not  evident  that,  until  population  is 
as  dense,  capital  as  large,  and  wages  and  profits  as  low 
in  the  United  SUtes  as  they  are  m  C^reat  BriUin,  she 
must  continue  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  we  can }  Is  it 
not  equally  evident  that,  when  we  can  manufacture  aa 
cheaply  as  England,  no  protective  duties  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  secure  to  our  manufacturers  the  monopoly  of  the  do- 
mestic market? 

2dly.  That,  by  purchasmg  domestic  manufactures,  we 
encourage,  ficc.  &c. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  by  the  domeistic  exchange,  the  ar- 
ticle purchased,  and  tlie  product  of  the  labor  which  pays 
for  it,  remain  in  the  country,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  by  the  foreign  exchange,  we  introduce  valua- 
ble commodities  which  we  had  not  oefore,  and  that  we  ne- 
cessarily pay  for  them  with  the  proceeds  of  American 
labor;  consequently,  if  the  buyer  can  procure  them 
cheaper,  he  can,  with  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  or  the 
same  amount  of  money,  purchase  more  of  the  foreign 
than  of  the  domestic  manufacture.  If  be  buys  dearer  in 
the  home  market,  he  loses  the  difference  between  the 
foreign  and  the  home  price;  and  though,  by  the  domestic 
barter,  the  manufacturer  may  be  a  gainer,  yet,  as  his  gain 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  hover's  loss,  the  national  wealth  is 
no  more  increased  than  if  the  exchange  had  never  been 
made.  But  if  a  million  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton  could  be 
exchanged  in  England  for  as  great  a  quantity  of  cotton  or 
woollen  manufrctures  as  would  in  the  United  States  re- 
quire a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  then 
would  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  be  augmented  in 
the  same  ratio,  by  the  substitution  of  the  domestic  for  the 
foreign  exchange. 

3dfy.  That  domestic  manufactures  increase  the  demand, 
&c.  &c. 

Admitting  that  the  increase  of  manufactures,  by  with- 
drawing a  portion  of  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
mi^ht,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  of  advantage  to  the  agricul- 
turist,  it  is  yet  problematical  whether  this  advantage  would 
not  be  more  than  oountcrbalanced,  by  the  increased  ex- 
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pense  which  he  would  be  subjected  to  in  the  price  of  the 
implements  of  his  labor,  and  of  the  woollens,  cottons,  and 
olJicr  articles  which  he  consumes. 

But  the  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton,  it  is  said  by  the 
restrictionists,  must  create  an  additional  market  for  the  raw 
eotton  of  the  southern  planter.  This  cannot  be  the  case, 
unless  they  increase  its  consumption.  £ven  if  there  were 
no  maitufiiictoTies  of  cotton  in  the  United  States^  the  quan- 
tity- which  they  at  present  furnish,  would  be  manufactured 
in  Europe,  where,  but  for  the  protective  system,  as  much 
of  the  nbric  could  be  purchased  by  the  grower  of  cotton 
for  one  thousand  pounds  of  his  raw  material,  as  he  can  pur- 
chase in  the  domestic  market  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
tbooaaiid  pounds. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Datis]  esti- 
mates the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  at  about  five  hundred  thousand,  and  he 
teUs  ufl  tba,t  if  they  should  abandon  their  business,  the  qiuin- 
tity  of  manufactures  would  be  diminished,  by  which  the 
dcmuid  for  the  raw  material  would  be  lessened,  as  there 
are  no  unemployed  laborers  in  England.  From  these  pre- 
misesy  he  concludes  that  the  present  low  price  of  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  woollens  and  cottons,  is  owing  to  the 
competition  between  the  American  and  the  English  capital- 
ists. The  gentleman  has  forgotten  the  millions  of  paupers 
in  England  and  Ireland,  who  are  idle,  not  because  they  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  work,  but  because  they  cannot  get 
work.  The  pressure  under  which  England  suffers,  is  the 
want  of  a  market  for  her  products,  not  of  laborers  to  pro- 
duce them. 

The  southern  grower  of  cotton  is  injured,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  by  the  American  system.  First.  In  common  with  the 
agriculturists^  his  expenses  are.  increased  by  his  being 
compelled  to  purchase  dearer  hss  implements  of  husbana- 
ry,  and  whatever  he  uses  or  consumes.  Secondly.  Although 
be  sells  his  cotton  at  the  same  price  to  the  American  and 
to  the  foreip)  manufiicturer,  he  pays  to  the  former  a  higher 
price  for  his  fabric.  Thirdly.  If  foreign  manufactures  of 
cotton  could  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  duty,  their  cheapness  would  cause  a 
greater  quantity  of  them  to  be  purchased,  by  which  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  of  the  planter  would  be  largely 
increased. 

I  will  here  notice  an  argument  of  another  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Evxbett]  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  an  extraordinary  one.  That  ^ntleman  stated  that 
the  protection  given  to  sugar  greatly  increased  the  income 
of  the  sugar  planter,  and  afforded  him  much  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  duties  which  he  paid  upon  imposts. 
Instead  of  this  being  an  advantage  to  the  southern  States 
generally,  it  is  strictly  the  reverse.  The  grower  of  cotton 
in  South  Carolina  feels  the  tax  upon  sugar  as  sensibly  as 
does  the  fiurmer  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and  complains 
of  it  as  one  of  the  heaviest  taxations  of  the  tariff,  by  which 
contributions  are  forced  from  millions,  to  swell  the  coffers 
of  two  or  tliree  hundred  sugar  planters. 

4tlily.  That  the  consumers  of  manufactures  have  no  right 
to  complain,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  duties  upon  manufactures  did  not  increase  their 
price,  the  manufacturers  would  consent  to  a  repeal  of  the 
tariff  now  in  force.  Their  sole  object  in  raising  the  duties^ 
ii  to  add  them  to  the  price  of  the  article;  an4  though,  from 
the  appreciation  of  mcmey,  the  fall  in  the  cost  ofraw  ma- 
terials, the  hnprovement  in  machinery,  and  other  causes, 
manu&cturers  may  sell  as  low  or  lower  than  they  did  when 
the  duties  were  leas,  yet,  as  we  continue  to  import  manu- 
Gictures,  and  to  pay  the  duties  upon  them,  and  as  we  give 
the  same  price  for  the  domestic  as  for  tlie  foreign  commo- 
dity, no  proposition  can  be  more  incontrovertible,  than^  if 
the  duties  were  repealed,  the  price  to  the  consumer  would 
be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  those  duties. 
When  the  gentleman  from  ^Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis] 


minimum,  by  the  competition  between  Amecicali  and  Bri- 
tish labor,  he  overlooked  the  very  important  fact  which  ren> 
dered  his  argument  inapplicable — that  the  consumers  were 
deprived  of  the  bendit  of  this  compedUon,  by  the  high  dii> 
ties  which  are  laid  upon  the  manufactiures  which  he  pur- 
chases. 

5thly.  That,  as  foreigners  impose  restrictions  upon  us, 
8cc.  &c. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  restrictionistii,  that  trade  ought  to 
be  free,  but  they  contend  that,  as  other  nations  impose  bur. 
dens  upon  our  commerce,  we  ought  toretaliate  upon  thefa^ 
If,  by  subjecting  the  productions  ofweigners  to  onerous 
duties,  we  could  induce  tiiem  to  withdraw  &ose  restrictiona 
which  we  complain  of,  it  might,  then,  be  advisable  to  re- 
sort to  such  an  expedient;  but,  as  we  entertain  no  hopes  of 
thus  effecting  this  object,  it  surely  would  be  better  not  to 
aggravate  our  own  burdens  by  our  own  acts.  If  we  can- 
not secure  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  why  not  do  so 
to  the  extent  which  is  in  our  power  ^  Great  BritMn  levies 
customs  upon  our  imports,  and  an  excise  upon  internal  coo- 
sumption,  for  the  sake  of  r^enue,  not  of^  obstructing  our 
commerce.  We  impose  heavy  duties  upon  imports,  not 
for  revenue,  but  to  exclude  cheaper  foreign  productions. 
Were  our  duties  imposed  ftoym  ./me,  for  revenue,  which  we 
required,  however  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  might  be 
censured,  because  it  diminished  instead  of  increadog  the 
receipts  at  the  custom-house,  we  yet  should  notoondemnit 
as  partial  and  unconstitutional.  But  suppoangtheargument 
of  the  restrictionists,  abstractly  considered,  to  be  correct 
let  us  see  upon  ^hat  foundation  their  assertion  stands,  that 
Qreat  Britain  takes  almost  nothing  from  us.  To  show  the 
amount  of  our  imports  from,  and  of  our  exports  to,  Gr^ 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  Iwillrefertotheataftements 
of  the  coomierce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  we  are.  annually  fUnuBhed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Total  value  of  imports  by  the  United 
States  from  Great  BrOain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, in  the  year  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  ....      142,394^812 

Total  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period,        •  -        .44^217,525 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 

|40,3r2,»8r 


argued  that  the  price  of  manufactures  was  reduced  to  iu  i  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 


ed to 

And  those  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to     -  -  -       3,844^538 

Total  value  of  imports  by 
the  United  SUtes  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, in  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1826,  -  -         32p212,)j| 

Total  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  SUtes  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies,during  the  same 
period,      .....         28,980,010 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  Sec  of 
the  United  States,  amounts 
edto         .       .     -  -       25,842,299 

And  those  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to  -  -        3,137,720 

Total  value  of  imports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, in  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1827,  -  -  -         33,056,374 

Total  viUue  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to 
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pendencies, during  the  same 

period,  .  .  >  .       $32,870,465 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
tKe  growth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
ed to  -  -  .  $30,041,545 

And  those  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, to        -  .  -        2,828,920 

I'otal  value  of  imports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  de^nden- 
cies,  in  the  year  endM^  30th 
September,  1828,  -  -  -        35,591,484 

Total  value  of  exports  by 
the  United  States  from  Greai 
Britiun  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  pe- 
riod,   27,020,209 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
cdto  -  -  -      22,689,718 

And  those  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to     -  -  -       4^330,491 


But  it  is  peculiarly  pressed  upon  us,  that  Great  Britain 
excludes  from  her  ports  one  great  product,  flour.  What 
is  trie  fact  > 

The  total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  excepting  to 
'Great    Britain    and   her   dependencies. 


amounted,  in  the  year  1827,  to     -  -  21,365  barrels. 

The  number  exported  from  tlie  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  252,766  barrels. 

The  total  numberof  barrels  of  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  exceptinj^  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1828,  to     -  -  21,573  barrels. 

The  number  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period,  amounted 
to  ....  161,070  barrels. 

And  yet  it  is  alleged  that  Grelit  Britain  excludes  our  flour 
though  we  exported  to  her  dominions,  in  1827  and  1828, 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Uiirty-six  barrels,  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  only 
forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thiiiv-eight  barrels. 
The  complaint  of  exclusion  ought  ratherto  be  made  against 
any  European  power  than  Great  Britain. 

Were  our  flour  freely  admitted  into  Great  Britain,  we 
greatly  overrate  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  it. 
In  the  year  1818,  Great  Britain  permitted  the  unrestrained 
importation  of  wheat.  The  quantity  which  she  imported 
in  that  year  was  one  million  six  hundred  arid  ninety-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  quarters  exceeding 
what  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  has  ever  been  since;  and 
its  average  price  per  quarter  was  four  pounds  three  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  sterling.  Of  the  quantity  imported. 
Great  Britain  received 

From  Russia     -  -  -  -   342,628  quarters 

Germany  -  -  -    243,181 

I'russia  -  -  -    493,881 

The  United  States,  not  more  than  181,561 

[See  appendix  to  Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  British 
Empire,  page  26.]  [ 

Ir  large  quantities  of  our  wheat  were  exported  to  Great  j 
Britain  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate  duty,  its  price 
would  be  higher  m  the  United  States.     Its  comparative 
dearness  would  raise  the  wages  of  the  American  work- 
man; and  thus,  idthough  the  agriculturist  might  be  benefit  ' 


ed,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  with  tlie  manufacturer. 
Congress  would  then  be  called  upon  for  large  protective 
duties,  on  account  of  the  free  admission  of  our  wheat  into 
England,  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  give  higher  wages 
to  his  workmen,  whilst,  from  the  same  cause,  the  wages  of 
the  British  operatives  being  diminished,  the  British  manu- 
facturer could  undersell  ours  in  a  greater  ratio  tlian  he  can 
at  prlrsent.  Upon  a  principle  strictly  analogous  to  this, 
when  the  duties  upon  wool  in  England  were  reduced  from 
six  pence  and  three  pence  to  a  penny  and  a  half-penny  the 
pound,  our  manufacturers  petitioned  for,  and  obtained,  an 
additional  duty  upon  woollen  manufactures. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  one  restriction  leads  to  another, 
until,  at  length,  tlie  whole  labor  of  the  nation  is  taken  from 
the  judgment  and  enterprise  of  indinduals,  and  transferred 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Congress?  In  France  and  England, 
and  other  European  kingdoms,  where  ti-ade  is  more  or  less 
trammelled,  protection  is  not  limited  to  one  class — it  is  ex- 
tended to  all,  so  that  each  branch  of  industry  enjoys  some 
compensation  for  the  burdens  which  it  bears.  Whereas,  in 
our  republic,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  agricultural 
and  the  commercial  interests  are  depressed,  at  feast,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  manufacturing,  the  un(Uvided  aid  of 
the  Government  is  g^nted  to  the  manufacturer.  If  this  be 
policy  or  justice,  then  have  these  terms  lost  the  meanings 
which  have  been,  hitherto,  annexed  to  iliem. 

Unless  I  labor  under  an  egregious  error,  I  think  it  will 
be  apparent,  from  what  I  have  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee,  that  we  are  prematurely  rushing 
into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
be  sufferers.  So  long  as  she  retains  her  immense  capital, 
her  abundant  machinery,  her  overflowing  population,  and 
her  consummate  skill — so  long  as  the  cost  of  production, 
from  these  and  other  causes,  is  so  much  lower  there  than  it 
is  with  us,  her  manufactures  must  be  cheaper  than  ours. 
When  tlie  United  States  shall  be  in  the  condition  in  which 
Gl*eat  Britwn  now  is,  they  may  contend  with  her  manu- 
facturers. 

This  must  be  the  result  of  the  moral  and  physical  influ- 
ences of  time.  By  artificial  means,  we  may  create  domes- 
tic manufiictures  adequate  to  our  deman(U;  but  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  partiality  to  the  few,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  welfare.  Those  manufactures  which 
are  adapted  to  our  soil,  our  situation,  and  our  wants,  will 
be  profitably  pursued,  provided  the  Government  does  not 
attempt  to  control  them.  Directed  by  the  skill  and  econo- 
my of  individuals,  and  the  powerful  incentives  of  inte- 
rest and  free  competition,  tlieir  progress  would  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  our  wealth;  but 
manufactures  forced  into  precocious  exertions  by  legisla- 
tive bounties  will  either  perish  from  unnatural  stimulation, 
or  flourish  amidst  the  execrations  of  an  oppressed,  impo- 
verished, and  indignant  people. 

Mr.  DENNY  next  addressed  the  committee,  and  ob- 
served, that,  after  a  long  and  arduous  stniggle,  the  pro- 
tecting system  had  been  fairly  adopted,  and  the  countiy 
had  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  it  had  become  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  Government,  and  that  all  miglitrcly 
upon  it  with  safety.  This  belief,  sir,  has  induced  thousands 
of  individuals,  possessing  skill,  experience,  and  capital,  to 
embark  their  all  in  manufiicturcs,  trusting  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
laws  would  not  be  withdrawn.  The  result  to  the  country 
at  largxj  has  been  a  beneficial  one;  the  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem have  not  been  disappointed;  their  views  ha»'e  been 
sustained  in  every  instance  wh^ein  its  operation  has  been 
fairly  tried,  andtime  afforded  for  it  to  be  fully  unfolded. 
And  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  under  the  same 
laws  which  arc  intended  to  provide  protection  for  its  domes- 
tic industry.  With  these  two  great  and  prominent  objects, 
revenue  and  protection,  before  us,  what,  I  would  ask,  are  we 
called  upon  to  do,  by  the  amendment  now  under  consider- 
ation, proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroliiuk.^ 
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[3Hr.  McDoTFiK.}  We  are  called  upon,  sir,  to  reverse  the 
whole  system  of  protection,  vrithout  duly  considering  the 
probable  effects  open  the  revenue,  and  totally  regardless  of 
the  injury  to  the  community,  and  the  ruinous  consequences 
to  all  those  who  have  confidently  relied  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  Government. 

What  reasons  are  urged  foi*  the  important  chmgc  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  by 
this  amendment?  Are  they  of  a  constitutional  character? 
I  believe  few  gentlemen  w\\\  now  seriously  contend  that  to 
protect  o\\T  own  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  the  domes- 
tic industry  of  the  country,  is  unconstitutional.  I  think 
the  question  issettledf  and  well  settled.  We  are  told,  sir, 
that  the  oppressed  condition  and  sufferings  of  some  of  the 
southern  States  demand  this  change.  It  is  strongly  al- 
leged tliat  these  sufferings  have  been  produced  by  this 
sj'steni,  and  that  its  destruction  will  bring  relief. 

The  gentlemen  have  depicted  to  us,  truly  and  faith- 
fully, I  presume,  the  bufferings  of  some  of  the  southern 
States,  according  to  their  own  view.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  picture  as  it  was  presented,  in  all  its  strong  coloring, 
and  with  all  the  highly  finished  and  masterly  touches  which 
it  has  received.  But  I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  whether 
it  be  quite  certain  that  all  this 'distress  proceeds  from  the 
cause  to  which  they  ascribe  it.  Are  there  no  other  causes 
to  be  found  nearer  home,  to  which  the  distress  and  embar- 
rassment described  so  feelingly  may  be  justly  attributed? 
If  there  be,  I  entreat  gentlemen  to  pause,  and  not  to  de- 
fitro}"  at  one  blow  a  system  of  vital  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, since  such  destruction  would  do  little  or  nothing  to 
improve  the  condition^of  the  South,  while  it  would  inflict 
ruin  upon  thousands  ip  all  other  portions  of  the  Union.  1 
am  fully  aware  that  in  the  South  all  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  evils  under  which  they  labor  proceed  from  that 
mischievous  measure  called  the  "tM^iff."  If  a  bankruptcy 
happened,  it  was  owing  to  the  "tariff."  If  a  merchant 
made  a  bad  speculation,  it  was  the  **  tariff"  which  caused 
its  failure.  If  a  planter  became  embarrassed,  and  obliged 
to  sell  a  slave  to  keep  up  his  expensive  establishment,  it 
was  the  "  tarifP'  pressed  him. 

It  would  be  well  for  gentlemen  to  examine  tliis  subject 
dispassionately.  From  the  con^deration  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  it,  there  appears  to  my  mind  to  be 
another  cause,  to  which  aU  the  evils  complained  of  can  be 
traced,  and  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects which,  in  the  South,  are  charged  upon  the  tariff. 
'This  cause  exists  among  themselves,  and  with  themselves 
is  the  remedy.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  proxi-' 
mate  cause  of  the  distress  alleged  to  prevail  among  the  j 
southern  planters,  is  the  diminished  price  of  the  g^reat  sta-| 
pie  commodity  g^wn  by  them,  lliis  is  sufficient  to  bring, 
a  pressure  upon  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  which  will  be 
most  severely  feltbythose  who  nuiy  be  in  debt,  and  those  who 
cannot  diminish  the  expense  of  production.  Similar  effects 
were  experienced  in  Pennsylvania,  among  the  farmers,  \ 
when  there  happened  a  g^reat  diminution  in  the  value  of 
their  agricultural  produce,  either  fram  an  abundant  harvest  j 
or  inconsiderable  demand.  i 

The  great  cause,  then,  of  the  embarrassments  in  the| 
South,  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  price  of  cotton.  And  toj 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  reduction  in  value  ?  The  de- 
mand for  this  article  has  not  diminished;  the  consumption 
of  it  has  increased  astonishingly  within  a  few  years.  But 
when  production  becomes  excessive,  when  it  is  not  met 
by  a  corresponding  demand,  the  natural  consequence  is  a 
reduction  in  price.  Every  day's  experience  proves  this. 
And  what  has  occasioned  this  excess  of  production?  This 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Within  a  few  years,  a  fine,  fertile, 
and  extensive  country,  embracing  millions  of  acres,  has 
been  converted  fVom  a  wilderness  into  cultivated  fields, 
white  with  cotton.  A  new  and  rich  soil  and  innumerable 
competitors  have  augmented  the  production  enormously. 
Can   we  be  surprised,  then,  that,  under  such  circum- 


stances, cotton  should  experience  a  decline  in  price?  If, 
then,  increased  production  and  competition  caused  this  re- 
sult, which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  complaints  in  the  South,  1 
beg  gentlemen  not  to  impute  them  to  the  tariff.  Would 
a  repeal  of  the  tariff  raise  the  price  of  cotton  ?  Would  it 
diminish  the  quantit}'  in  market,  restrain  competition,  and 
render  the  land  less  productive?  By  no  means.  How, 
then,  does  it  affect  the  price?  Why,  tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDupfie]  has  affirmed  that  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  by  the  Government  has  destroyed 
their  commerce.  This  is  an  effect  which  1  am  wholly  un- 
able to  discover.  Surely,  sir^  Government  has  imposed 
no  resti'ictions  upon  this  commerce.  It  is  unshackled, 
and  as  free  as  the  windft  which  waft  it  across  the  ocean. 
No  duty  is  laid  upon  their  exports,  and  no  impediment  is 
laid  in  their  way.  But  tlie  gentleman  [Mr.  McDupfie]  in- 
sisted that  <*a  duty  on  imports  was,  in  effect,  a  duty  upon 
the  exports;"  tliat  *•  the  duty  was  paid  by  the  producer, 
and  not  by  tlie  consumer."  This  argument  is  entirely  new 
to  me;  I  have  never  heard  it  urged  before;  it  belongs  I 
think,  exclusively  to  the  present  Congress.  Our  constitu- 
tion declares  that  "  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State;"  and  it  grants  to  Congress  the 
express  power  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  imported  arti- 
cles. Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  wise  framers  of  that 
instrument  considered  exports  and  imports  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct, that  the  former  could  not  be  affected  by,  or  subject 
to,  duties,  restrictions,  or  regulations,  imposed  upon  the 
latter?  It  is  now  said  that  where  the  exports  are  owned, 
there  tlie  imports,  also,  belong,  and  there  the  duties  are 
paid;  that  the  southern  States  are  the  producers  of  nearly 
one-half  the  domestic  exports,,  and  that  ihey  consequently 

Eay  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country;  they, 
emg  the  producers,  pay  the  tax,  and  not  the  consumers. 
I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  by  going  into  a  detuled 
examination  of  this  argument;  it  has,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, been  so  completely  refuted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  tliat  I  am  almost  ready  to  believe  the  gen- 
tleman himself  is  willing  to  abandon  it.  By  observation 
alone,  without  argument,  we  may  satisfy  ourtelves'  that 
the  position  assumed  by  the  gentleman  is  not  tenable.  Pass 
through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  visit  the  innu- 
merable towns  and  villagfes  which  are  scattere^over  them; 
you  will  find  them  all  well  supplied  with  shops  and  stores, 
in  which  every  species  of  foreign  mei-chandise  is  offered 
for  sale.  Where  and  by  whom  were  the  duties  paid? 
Certainly  at  the  port  of  entry  first,  and  by  the  importing 
merchant,  who  adds  the  amount  to  the  invoice  price  of 
the  articles;  and,  finally,  the  purchasers  and  consumers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  pay,  jn  the  price  they  give  for 
the  mei-chandisc)  the  duties,  and  all  other  charges,  for 
ti-ansportation,  commission,  &c. 

This  has  alwa3's  been  considered  as  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDuffib]  himself  has, 
on  this  very  floor,  not  long  since,  advocated  this  doctrine. 
He  may  now  have  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  for  chang- 
ing his  opinion;  but  as  tlie  sentiments  of  that  gentleman 
have  always  been  recejyed  here  with  great  attention  and 
respect,  and  carry  with  them  considerable  weight,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading,  in  part,  as  a  reply  to  his  argu- 
ment on  the  present  occasion,  his  own  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed on  this  floor  upon  anotlier  subject,  and  to  which  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  committee.  In  1825}  a  debate 
arose  in  this  House  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  road.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffis]  a<idresscd  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  \xt  opposition  to  the  bill;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  asks,  alluding  to  Kentucky,  a  tobacco  pro- 
ducing State,  "how  was  her  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  General  Goverjsment  now  paid'"  He  answers  the 
question.  •*  In  the  price  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture  which  they  consume."  He  was  itjplied  to 
by  a  distinguished  gentleman  fi-om  Masiachusetts,  now  a 
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member  of  the  other  Houae,  to  whom  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDnris]  in  reply,  observed 
*<  The  ^ntleman  appears  to  have  misconceived  my  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  drawing  revenue  from  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  expending  it  m  another;  and,  in  his  reply, 
sets  out  W)Ui  the  doctrine  Siat  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  tax.  .Sir,  we  all  know  this.  I  should  be  ashamed, 
indeed,  standing,  as  I  do,  on  this  fioor,  if  that  doctrine 
were  new  to  me.  The  consumer  does  pay  the  tax,  but  he 
p'jiys  it  in  the  price  of  the  article."  I  make  no  comments, 
and  leave  it  to  the .  gentleman  himself  to  reconcile  these 
sentiments  with  the  new  doctrine  which  he  now  strenu- 
ously supports. 

The  gentleman,  in  his  vehement  and  emphado  manner, 
declares,  '*  you  have  destroyed  the  value  or  our  cotton;  it 
has  iallen  from  thirty  to  ten  cents  per  pound.''  And  he 
afterwards  says  that  <*  the  price  at  Liverpool  is  the  go- 
veming  price  of  the  world;  we  cannot  change  it."  Here 
is  discrepancy  which  I  cannot  reconcile.  The  price 
of  cotton  at  Charleston  is  regulated  by  the  price  at 
Liverp9ol;  and,  if  we  cannot  change  it,  how  is  it  possible 
for  our  tariff  to  have  effec^  the  least  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  at  Charleston  or  liverpool,  or  to  have  de- 
stroyed its  value  .^  Our  measures  cannot  control  the  cot- 
ton market  at  Liverpool;  it  is  regulated  by  the  market  of 
the  world,  not  by  the  price  and  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  small  matter,  com- 
paratively; it  is  the  demand  throughout  the  world  which 
either  depresses  or  enhances  the  value  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  and  this  has  a  direct  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

When  we  look  at  the  immense  quantity  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial now  thrown  into  market  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  that  from  the  United  States  having  increased  in 
the  last  year  from  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  to 
about  three  hundred  millions,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  Liverpool  market;  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  almost  minimum  value  to  which  the  Bri- 
tish cotton  manufactures  are  reduced,  can  any  one  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  causes  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
create  the  distress  among  the  producers,  of  which  the 
gentleman  complained?  Competition  invariably  reduces 
the  price,  ^d  tends  to  over-production.  What  has  brought 
the  British  goods  to  the  low  price  they  now  bear,  and  their 
* '  operatives"  to  tlie  minimum  point  of  subsistence }  Com- 
petition among  the  growers  of  the  raw  material,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  depending  upon  the  same  market, 
and  increased  and  overstrained  competition  among  the 
manufacturers. 

The  British,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  now  meet 
with  competitors  from'  all  nations.  Every  nation  which 
has  any  regard  to  its  own  independence  and  internal  pros- 
perity, has  adopted  measures  to  protect  and  encourage  its 
own  commerce,  navigation,  and  domestic  indtisti^.  This 
policy  has,  in  some  degree,  affected  the  state  of'^the  Bri- 
tish manufactures.  The  workshops  of  the  world  are  no 
longer  to  be  confined  to  Birmin^^iiam,  to  Manchester,  to 
Leeds,  and  to  Sheffield.  The  British  statesmen  are  aware 
of  the  change  wliich  is  in  progress,  and  are  fearful  of  the 
consequences.  Hence  it  is  now  their  policy  to  keep 
things  stationary;  to  endeavor  to  persuade  all  omer  nations 
'*  to  let  things  alone. "  If  these  endeavors  should  prevail, 
the  British  then  will  maintain  the  superiority  they  now 
possess,  and  other  nations  will  make  no.progress,  but  con- 
tinue dependent 

Tliis  is  one  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  free  trade 
clamor,  and  reciprocity  treaties.  And  I  trust,  sir,  that 
our  Government  will  never  be  beguiled  into  the  recipro- 
city system  with  Great  Britain;  it  would  be  fatal  to  our 
best  prospects.  If  we  were  upon  an  equality  with  her  in 
power,  in  wealth,  in  continental  influence,  perhaps  no 
disadvantage  might  ensue  to  us  under  such  a  system. 
But,  sir,  look   at  her   innumerable    maritime   posses- 


sions in  every  <|uarter  of  the  globe,  fruitful  in  all  the 
productions  which  the  earth  can  yield;  look  at  her  exten- 
sive commercial,  marine,  and  naval  force;  her  capital,  her 
perfection  of  machinery,  and  minute  division  of  labor 
reduced  to  a  minimum  price,  and  then  tell  me,  what  na^ 
tion  ^could  compete  with  her  under  a  reciprocity  8)'stem? 
The  advocates  of  free  trade  remind  us  that  Great  Britain 
has  recently  relaxed  from  the  restrictive  STstem,  and  re- 
pealed many  of  her  laws  impomng  high  duties. 

True,  sir;  but  what  does  it  amount  to?  Nothing  more 
than  tills— establishing  what  are  called  "prohibitory  du- 
ties," in  lieu  of  absolute  prohibition.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  Has  she  establishea  free  trade?  No,  sir;  thene  is 
too  much  wisdom  inlier  councils  to  commit  an  act  which 
would  ruin  her  agriculture,  and  bring  distress  and  embar- 
rassment into  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  What  has  she 
done?  A  large  amount  of  nominal  duties  has  been  re- 
pealed, or,  rather,  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  lowered  in 
many  instances,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the  duty 
yet  operates  at  least  as  prohibitory;  so  that  her  system, 
which  is  by  some  miscalled  free  trade,  is  still  restrictive 
and  protective.  We  may  be  led  astray  by  British  doc>- 
ti'ines  of  political  economy,  but  we  eanQot  be  deceived  by 
their  practice  and  example. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  the  great  father  of  what  some  gentle- 
men have  called,  on  this  floor,  the  free  trade  system,  ex- 
pressly claims  that  his  is  a  protecting  system.  He  well 
knows,  that,  under  this  system,  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  brought  to  perfection;  her  commerce 
and  navigation  increased  beyond  a  parallel;  and,  if  adopted 
and  persevered  in  in  our  oountry,  will  build  up  our  manu- 
factures, increase  our  home  trade,  our  wealth  and  power, 
and  eventually  establish  us  as  the  great  rivals  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  every  market  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Huskisson's  system  of  free  trade?  He  tells — I  quote  hit 
own  language: 

*<  Fr^e  trade,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  some  persons 
understand  the  term,  but  free  trade  from  all  duties  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  trades  of  dif- 
ferent countries  an  equal  footing  in  the  markets,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  exclumve  advantages  which  many 
nations  would  wish  to  establish  in  their  own  favor." 

Again,  he  says:  "I do  not  know  why  protecting  duties 
shoiUd  not  be  granted  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  produc- 
tions of  this  countrv,  or  upon  whatever  may  be  produced 
by  British  skill,  or  b^  the  application  of  British  capital." 

"The  principle  is  to  countervail  the  advantage  that 
other  countries  may  have,  so  that  the  products  of  each 
may  enter  the. different  markets  upon  equal  terms.  To 
establish  a  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole,  (foreign  coun- 
tries^) and  to  reduce  that  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree  con- 
sistent in  each  particular  article  with  the  two  legitimata 
objects  of  all  duties,  either  tiie  collection  of  the  necessary 
public  revenue,  or  the  protection  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  own  internal  industry;  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  our  new  book  of  rates  is  formed." 

Protection,  we  find,  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  H.'s  system  of  free 
trade.  Do  we,  the  advocates  of  restriction,  as  we  are 
called,  contend  for  any  thing  more?  All.  we  ask  for  is 
protection  of  our  own  internid  industiy.  1  go  no  further 
than  the  principles  according  to  which  Mi*.  Huskisson  has 
arranged  his  new  book  of  rates;  and  when  he  abandons 
them,  he  abandons  the  protection  of  internal  industry,  and 
with  it  the  best  interests  of  his  countiy.  We  have  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  the  protecting  system  in  our  own 
country.  It  has  built  up  our  navigation  interest,  (an  im- 
portant interest,  which  I  hope  never  to  see  crippled  by 
the  reciprocity  system,)  and  will  push  forward  our  manu- 
factures until  we  shall  become  completely  independent 

It  was  ingeniously  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  McDurvia]  tliat  the  two  millions  of  people 
in  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  producing  States,  paid 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  of  tlie  United  States. 
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This  argument  struck  me  as  posaesung  the  merit  of  novelty 
at  least.  Heretofore^  I  have  beard  it  asserted  by  gentle- 
men opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  was  taxing  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  But  now  the  argument  is  revers- 
ed, and  we  are  taxing  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 
Surely,  sir,  the  proposition  cannot  be  sustained.  Can  any 
gentleman  believe  that  ten  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Statea  eat  leas,  drink  less,  use  less  clothing,  and  otherwise 
consume  leas,  than  the  two  milUons  in  the  southern  States? 
Can  it  beposaible  that  in  the  South  there  is  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  foreira  goods,  more  winedrank,  more  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  hardware  used,  than  among  the  (10,000,000) 
ten  milhoQs  of  people  in  the  other  States  \  The  commerce 
of  the  country,  we  are  told,  belongi  to  the  South.  Upon 
this  point  there  was  a  time  when  thegentleman  entertained 
more  liberal  views.  He  wiH,  titerelore,  pardon  me  while 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  own  language : 

*<  The  back  country  of  South  Carolina  has  no  more  in- 
terests in  commerce,  dian  every  f^entleman  in  the  western 
country  has.  Commerce,  fivm  its  universal  diffusion  and 
influence,  is  exclusively  national  in  its  nature,  benefiting 
equally  every  part  of  tke  country." 

The  gentleman,  however,  asserted  that  this  their  com- 
merce is  to  be  destroyed,  and  sccordinn^y  denounced  the 
protecting  system  as  tyrannical,  oppressive,  unequal,  and 
unconafthutional.  Here  I  would  remark  that  this  system, 
which  is  now  so  much  abused  by  certain  gentlemen,  and 
against  which  they  declaim  so  violently,  has  met  the  ap- 
probation of  our  Presidents^  from  Washington  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  who  at  present  occupies  the  Presi- 
dential chair. 

And,  sir,  as  the  opinions  of  &lr.  Jefferson  are  noiw  in 
high  repute  here,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  who  venerate 
the  character  of  that  eminent  man,  and  profeis  a  strong 
attachment  and  great  deference  to  his  opinions  on  some 
other  subjects,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  show 
some  little  regard  for  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manu  factor es.  Permit  me 
to  read  la  passage  or  two  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Benjamin 
Austin: 

*<  That  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist  I'he  grand 
inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go 
without  them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures^  must  be 
reducing;  us  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  to  uve  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and 
caverns.  Experience  hat  now  taught  me  that  manufac- 
tures are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our 
comfort." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1816,  the 
very  year  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  manufactures  had  its  origin, 
or  was  distinctly  avowed.  Upon  this  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  our  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  the  Govern- 
ment  has  acted  from  the  period  of  its  organization.  Your 
statute  book  is  crowded  with  acts  intended  to  protect  and 
encourage  merchants  in  their  commercial  pursuits.  When 
commerce  was  assailed,  the  arm  of  the  Government  was 
stretched  forth  for  its  defence;  embargoes  and  non-inter- 
course were  resorted  to;  when  these  were  not  sufficient, 
a  navy  was  equipped,  the  sword  of  the  nation  was  drawn, 
war  ensued,  and  blood  was  the  price  paid  for  protection. 
And  shall  we  leave  our  mechanics  and  manufiicturers  to 
suffer  from  the  withering  influence  of  foreign  regula- 
tions, without  attempting  to  countervail  them?  When  their 
pursuits  are  assailed  by  frauds,  by  perjuries,  by  fraudulent 
invoices,  by  desperate  and  bankrupt  foreign  merchants  and 
manufacturera,  becomes,  then,  the  arm  of  the  Government 
paralyzed?  Shall  protection  by  legislation  be  withheld 
m>m  those  industrious  men  who  work  for  you  in  peace, 
and  fight  for  fou  in  war?    And  must  they  be  lef^  to  perish 


in  an  unequal  and  unfair  contest?  Sir,  they  ask  not  for 
bounties — ^these  would  not  be  easily  obtained  from  this 
body.  Applicants  for  favors  here,  more  frequently  meet 
with  frowns  than  smiles;  they  ask  for  protection;  they 
luve  a  right  to  expect  it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  ihe  Govern- 
ment to  afford  it. 

The  internal  industry  of  our  country  must  be  sustained, 
that  we  may  acquire  absolute  independence.  Of  what 
value  is  our  political  liber^,  of  what  account  is  our  power 
to  meet  here  freely  to  legislate  for  the  Union,  if  we  can- 
not avail  ourselves  of  our  natural  resources,  to  rescue 
us  from  a  humiliating  dependence  upon  foreign  nations? 
If  political  freedom  was  worth  the  severe  struggle  of  the 
revolution,  certainly  to  establish  ourselves  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  our  first,  our  last,  our  onlv  enemy,  fpr  the  sup- 
ply of  articles  necessary  to  our  comfort,  security,  and  de- 
fence, and  which  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  is  worthy  a  powerful  effort,  although  it  might 
be  attended  with  a  temporary  inconvenience.  We  can 
have  no  security  except  in  a  reliance  upon  our  own  re- 
sources; upon  the  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  our 
own  citizens,  protected  by  wise  and  salutury  laws.  Such 
a  policy  gives  life,  vigor,  and  reality  to  freedom,  and 
diftuses  through  our  extensive  country,  energy,  wealth, 
and  power,  calculated  to  make  us  happy  at  home,  feared 
and  respected  abroad.  Under  its  benign  influence,  our 
bays,  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  our  canals,  and  roods  will 
teem  with  commerce,  a  home  trade,  a  thousand  times 
more  valuable  to  tJie  country  than  all  its  boasted  foreign 
commerce;  requiring  no  expensive  navies  to  protect  it; 
which  the  caprice  and  hostility  of  a  foreign  nation  can 
neither  impair  nor  annihilate. 

Sir,  much  warmth  and  zeal  have  been  manifested  by  gen- 
tlemen in  the  progress  of  this  discussion;  tfiis  may  be  all 
well  enough,  it  intended  to  recommend  them  to  southern 
cultivators,  but  is  out  of  place  here.  When  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  McDuppis]  attacks  with  such  intemperate  severity 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  he  attacks  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  republican  institutions;  he  at- 
tacks tlie  very  principle  which  has  given  to  him  a  seat 
on  this  floor.  If  the  gentleman  supposes,  ^by  the  use  of 
epitiiets,  harsh  terms,  and  reviling  the  majority  of  this 
House,  stigmatizing  it  as  an  interested,  oppressive,  tyranni- 
cal, plundering  majority,  to  bring  it  into  derision,  to  de-  • 
grade  the  Government  of  his  country  in  the  minds  of  his 
constituents,  and  encourage  them  to  an  open  resistance 
to  its  UwB,  he  may  possible  succeed;  and,  if  he  does,  he 
will  be  among  the  first  to  deplore  the  consequences.  We 
have  been  told,  sir,  that  there  exists  in  South  Carolina  a 
great  excitement;  that  they  are  a  higli-minded  and  magna- 
nimous people;  that  they  are  ground  down  to  ths  earth  by 
the  protecting  system,  will  be  driven  to  extremities;  that 
forbearance  on  their  part  is  no  longer  a  virtue;  that  resist- 
ance may  be  expected;  that  the  measures  of  Government, 
if  adhered  to,  will,  in  South  Carolina,  "spring  up  in  armed 
men."  I  attach  very  little  weight  to  siicli  higli-toned  de- 
clarations; they  may  do  very  well  to  garnish  a  fourth  of 
July  oration,  or  answer  an  electioneering  purpose  during 
a  canvass;  they  will  fiiil  of  an  effect  here.  And  I  would 
merely  remark  to  the  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Blaib]  that,  from  the  fate  of^the  "armed  men," 
whose  story  has  furnislied  him  with  a  trope  so  felicitous, 
he  may  derive  a  salutary  moral;  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  otlier,  and  nearly  all  perished  the  victims  of 
fraternal  war — 

— — **  caduDl  •abiii  per  matus  valnvni  fiatre*/* 
Sir,  I  regret  to  see  this  spirit  among  our  southern  bre- 
thren. That  there  is  an  excitement  of  the  kind  described, 
among  them,  may  be  all  very  true;  I  believe  it;  and  it  may 
be  bordering  upon  fi-enzy,  and  wrpught  up  to  a  high  de- 
g^e  by  intemperate  political  harangues  and  declamation. 
How  is  it  to  be  allayed?  What  does  the  mngnnnimity  of 
the  South  require  of  us  in  order  to  Sppease  the  angry 
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spirit  of  the  storm  which  lowers  in  their  hcmzon?  No- 
thing less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  industry,  interests,  pros- 
{jerity,  happiness,  and  independence  of  at  least  eight  mil- 
ions  of  people.  This  is  what  is  now  demanded  of  those  who 
advocate  the  protecting  system.  The  storm  may  gather 
on^  let  those  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  exciting  it, 
suppress  it;  they  can  effect  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  their 
pohtical  or  natural  rights;  both  may  be  preserved  with  the 
public  peace.  But  their  menaces  will  never  deter  me 
from  a  faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of  my  duty  here  to 
the  Union. 

Let  me  now  ask,  what  would  be  the  conse  quences  to  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  if  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted?  Disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Pass  this  amendment,  and  you  sweep  with  the 
besom  of  destruction  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. It  aims  a  death  blow  at  the  best  interests  of  Penn< 
sylvania;  it  strikes  at  her  iron,  her  salt,  and  other  exten- 
sive manufactures.  Pass  it,  and  you  will  spread  ruin  and 
distress  where  now  is  to  be  met  the  cheering  hum  of  in- 
dustry; and  scenes  will  arise  more  calamitous  tlian  any  that 
ever  yet  visited  tliat  State.  Her  manufactures  are  now 
generally  in  successful  operation;  this  amendment  would 
overturn  them.  Upon  my  native  city,  which,  from  her 
numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  has 
been  called  the  Birmingham  of  America,  this  amendment 
would  inflict  the  most  disastrous  effects;  adopt  it,  and 
you  pass  a  plouglishare  over  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  consign  that  now  flourisliing  and 
growing  place  to  depopulation  and  ruin.  Many  other  now 
populous  and  thriving  cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  Pcnh- 
sylvania,  but  in  other  manufacturing  States,  would  share 
the  fate  of  Pittsburg.  And  all  this  would  be  brought 
upon  those  who  have  confided  in  your  acts.  The  manu- 
£icturers  have  relied  upon  your  legislation  as  a  pledge  that 
they  would  be  protected.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  cotton  have  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years.  Your  legislation  has  encouraged  thousands  to  em- 
bark their  fortunes,  tlieir  credit,  their  skill,  theii*  industry, 
their  all,  in  enterpinses  and  establishments  eminently  bene- 
ficial and  important  to  the  country.  All  these  it  is  now 
proposed  to  prostrate  at  a  blow.  Are  the  previous  acts 
of  this  Government  to  be  considered  as  involving  no  pledge 
on  its  part?  Arc  these,  and  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  protection,  to  be  derided  as  the  doings  of  an  in- 
terested and  selfish  majority^  If  the  solemn  legislation  of 
the  Government  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pledge,  what 
is  it?  It  is  mockery,  it  is  insult,  it  is  an  invitation  lield  out 
to  lure  to  their  own  destruction  those  who  U'ust in  it.  Will 
this  Government  first  invite  its  citi:£cns  to  adopt  certain 
measures,  and  to  enguge  in  certain  purauits  and  employ- 
ments of  capital  and  industi-y  ?  and,  after  they  have  done 
so,  are  they  to  be  overwhelmed  in  calamities  and  ruin  by 
the  versatile  ami  reckless  legislation  of  this  body?  The 
evil  would  not  rest  with  Pennsylvania,  aiui  other  manufac- 
turing States;  it  would  affect  the  whole  community;  and 
the  South  would  not  escape  its  aggravating  influence. 
What  woukl  be  the  effect  of  all  this?  Do  gentlemen  ima- 
gine it  would  raise  the  price  of  cotton  >  Certainly  that 
cannot  be  expected.  Will  it  heal  the  grievances  of  the 
southern  States?  Will  it  soothe  their  wounded  feelings? 
Will  it  afford  them  any  consolation  to  be  told  of,  or  to 
witness,  the  distress  and  embarrassments  which  would  be 
brought  upon  Pennsylvania  by  the  proposed  amendment? 
I  appeal  to  the  gt.'ntlcmen  themselves,  and  ask  if  the  pros- 
tration of  the  industry  of  Pennsylvania  would  quiet  the 
complaints  and  tiie  excitement  in  tlic  South,  of  which  we 
have  heaixl  so  much. 

The  gentlt-man  from  South  Carolina  who  immediately 
preceded  me,  [Col.  Dratton]  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  manufacturers' are  suffering  from  the  very  mea- 
sures which  they  themselves  solicited.  Sir,  1  differ  from 
him  radically  in  that  view  of  the  subject.     I  may  vpeak 


from  my  own  observation.  I  have  lived  lon^  enough  to 
witness  the  salutary  operation  of  the  protecting  system. 
During  the  late  war,  when  most  foreign  manufactures 
were  necessarily  exchided,  domestic  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, in  the  district  from  which  I  come,  rose  rapidly  to 
a  flourishing  condition:  all  kinds  of  industry  prospered; 
the  farmers  found  ready  markets  for  their  produce:  labor- 
ers, mechanical  and  manufacturers  were  actively  employ- 
ed. A  change  awaited  us;  peace  returned,  and  that  which 
diffused  joy  and  gladness  through  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, brought  gloom  and  distress  upon  us.  The  picture  has 
been  altered.  After  suffering  for  several  years»  during 
which  period  business  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion, manu&ctures  were  every  where  going  down,  and 
our  artists,  without  employment*  were  thrown  helpless  and 
penny  less  upon  tiie  world:  at  leng^  protection  came;  the 
encouragement  of  the  new  tariff  changed  the  scene,  and, 
where  once  gloom  and  despondence  prevailed,  you  will 
now  find  a  flourisliing  city,  crowded  with  an  industrious 
population,  whose  manufactures  have  qoadnipled  under 
your  much  abused  protecting  system.  I  wish  that  southern 
gentlemen,  iu  making  their  tours  of  pleasure  or  for  health, 
would  visit  our  section  of  the  country;  there  they  would 
receive  practical  illustrations  of  the  benefits  of  the  system, 
and  of  its  general  importance  to  the  whole  countiy,  and 
particularly  to  the  West,  even  "the  far,  far  West,"  to  use 
the  terms  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cam- 
BBXLsnc]  who  seemed  to  think  the  West  deserved  his 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  which  he  supposes  they  en- 
dure imder  this  system.  Sir,  I  am  from  the  West,  al- 
though not  from  "the  far,  far  West;*'  we  know  the  bur- 
dens we  bear,  the  taxes  we  pay;  and  also  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  g^'eat  advantages  derived  from  the  protecting 
system.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  as  beneficial  to  the  West  as  to  any 
other  portion  of  tlie  country.  Let  tlie  gentleman  take  his 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the.  Ohio  river,  that  great  highway 
of  the  Union,  he  will  then  see  what  this  great  system  has 
effected  for  the  West,  even  for  the  "  reQiotest  West.  He 
will  sec  tlie  productions  of  every  western  State  hurried 
along,  in  steamboats,  to  the  great  manufacturing  district 
iit  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  consumed  there,  and  among 
the  extensive  iron  establishments  in  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Sugar  and  molasses  of  tx>uisiana,  lead  and  pel* 
tries  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  pig  iron  and  cotton  from 
Tennessee,  bacon,  hemp,  and  tolnicco  from  Kentucky, 
and  various  productions  of  Ohio,  are  exchanged  for  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  iron,  glass,  paper,  steel,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  articles  derived  from  the  industry  ami 
skill  of  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  parts  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Ohio.  This  is  but  a  sketch,  a  mere  outline  of  the 
picture.  The  whole  interior  feels  tlie  life-giving  touch  of 
the  American  system.  Sir,  before  gentlemen  fix  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  South  upon  this  course  of  policy,  ouglit 
they  not  to  pause,  and  weigh  well  both  facts  and  arguments? 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dbattow] 
thinks  we  cannot  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  Britisli; 
that  they  can  undersell  us  here,  even  in  the  cotton,  goods. 
Here,  sir,  experience  and  facts  are  at  war  with  the  gen- 
tleman's assertion.  The  protection  afforded  to  our  cot* 
ton  manufactures  has  accomplished  the  great  object  in- 
tended, and  We  can  now  be  supplied  with  the  coarser 
kinds  of  cotton,  and  with  cotton  yams,  at  prices  not  higher, 
if  not  less,  than  those  at  which  the  foreign  fabrics  could  be 
sold  at  a  fair  sale.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  fVom  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  cotton  business  in  Manchester,  statmg 
tlic  prices  there  in  December  last.  I  have,  also,  a  state- 
ment of  the  prices  in  Philadelphia.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  Philadelphia  yarns  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  tlie  Manchester  yams,  and  that  cotton  cloths  rate  at 
about  the  same  with  the  Manchester;  it  is,  however,  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  American  fabric  is,  in  quality,  su- 
perior, and,  1  believe,  is  preferred  in  the  Canton  and  Mexi- 
can markets.     .  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  keep  up  the 
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duties'  Sir,  to  shield  our  own  manu&cturers,  who,  by 
their  in^nuitj,  skill,  and  superior  work,  can  compete 
with  the  British,  not  only  at  home,  but  even  in  the  fo- 
reign markets,  from  frauds,  and  an  unf:ur  competition, 
from  sacrifices  at  auctions,  which  desperate  and  bankrupt 
British  dealers  and  manufacturers  iind  it  necessary  to  make. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  tliink  that  we  should  relax 
the  restrictive  system,  because,  he  says,  the  British  take 
from  us  more  flour  than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  togetlier.  Let  us  see  how  this  matter 
stands,  and  whether  we  ought  to  favcH*  the  Britbh  manu- 
fecturer  in  return  for  the  purchases  of  our  flour  by  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Exports  of  Flour,  from  Ist  October,  1827,  to  30/A  Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

Total  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  tlie  United  States 
to  all  parts,  860,809  barrels,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
ported to  England 21,488 

Ditto  to  Scotland 1,770 


Total  exported  to  Great  Britain 
Total  exported  to  Gibraltar 
To  other  British  possessions 


-  23,258 

-  50,593 

-  87,219 


Grand  total  of  flour  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies 161,070 


There  were  exported  to  Cuba   -        -        -    '    -  110,610 

To  Danish  West  Indies 145,261 

To  BrazU  -        - 157,194 

Now,  sir,  it  appears  that  the  small  island  of  Cuba  takes 
from  us  nearly  as  much  flour  as  the  whole  British  empire; 
that  Brazil  and  tiie  Danish  West  Indies,  each,  also  take 
from  us  almost  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
all  her  other  possessions,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
We  are  under  no  obligations  for  British  consumption  of 
American  bread  stuffs.  The  truth  is,  they  will  receive 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  us  until  their  people  are  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Flour  i^hipped  to  Great  Britain  must 
be  there  bonded,  and  cannot  be  taken  into  market  unless 
at  high  rates  of  duty,  even  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  and 
the  wheat  of  that  country  has  risen  to  a  price  exorbitant. 

While  on  this  part  of  Uie  subject,  permit  me  to  give 
Mr.  Uuskisson's  (^yinions  in  relation  to  th^  protection  of 
the  ag^cultural  int^erests  of  Great  Britain.     He  says: 

•'There  is,  thereforej  no  effectual  security,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  against  a  frequent  return  of  scarcity,  ap« 
I  proaching  to  starvation,  such  as  we  have  of  late  years  so 
lrec|uently  experienced,  but  in  our  maintaining  ourselves 
habitually  independent  of  foreign  supply.  Let  the  bread 
we  eat  be  the  produce  of  corn  grown  among  ourselves, 
and  I,  for  one,  care  not  how  cheap  it  is;  the  cheaper  the 
better;  it  is  cheap  now."    - 

[It  was  then  at  seventy-two  shillings  per  quarter.] 

"Again:  To  ensure  a  continuance  of  that  cheapness  and 
that  sufficiency,  we  must  ensure  to  our  own  growers  that 
protection  against  foreign  import  which  has  produced 
thes«  blewinip,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  perma- 
nently maintained.  A  steady  home  supply  is  the  only  safe 
foundation  of  steady  and  moderate  prices." 

Such  is  Mr.  Huskisson's  doctrine;  and  it  is  to  this  I  wish 
to  confine  those  gentlemen  who  point  to  him  as  the  polar 
star  of  free  trade.  Protection  is  the  ba«s  of  Mr.  H.'s  whole 
system;  protection  of  British  industry  against  all  foreign 
rivals.  W«  ask  the  same  for  American  industry. 

Having  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  a  district  in 
Pennsylvania  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  its 
manuncturing  population,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
the  remark  made  by  the  ^ntleman  [Mr.  McDums]  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  whicli  he  supposes  is  exercised  at 
elections  by  capitalists  or  employers,  who  are  stigmatized 
as  cold  bsarted,  avaricious  monopolists,  who  exert  a  venal 
Vol.  VI.— H« 


influence  over  the  persons  in  their  employment.  The 
gentleman  docs  them  ^ross  injustice;  they  ai-e  honorable  ^ 
men;  men  of  integrity;  men  of  liberal,  of  generous  feel- 
ings, especially  towards  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
them.  They  would  disdain  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  even 
the  most  humble,  obscure,  and  dependent  individual  at^ 
tached  to  their  establishments.  They  well  know  that  ef- 
forts of  this  kind  would  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  bring 
upon  them  the  indignant  frowns  of  an  honest  community. 
The  gentleman  is  also  much  mistaken  in  the  views  he  en- 
tertains of  the  character  of  our  mechanics,  by  supposing, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  are  influenced  by  coiTupt  motives 
of  self-interest,  or  tlie  fear  of  offending  those  by  whom 
they  are  employed.  Sir,  I  was  born  among  mechanics;  I  ♦ 
have  been  brought  up  among  tliem;  1  live  in  their  very 
midst;  I  know  .them  well;  I  know  they  deserve  no  impu- 
tations of  this  kind.  These  men  are  as  honorable  as  any 
class  in  our  community.  Ast4*ong  feeling  of  independence 
governs  them  in  their  opinions,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  Although  they  are  mechanics,  they  are  not  the  less 
virtuous  on  that  account;  they  know  that  they  are  freemen; 
they  feel  that  they  arc  freemen,  and  like  freemen  they  act. 
They  are  as  patriotic,  and  as  much  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try, to  its  laws,  and  to  the  Union,  as  the  man  who  rolls  in 
affluence,  and  may  have  a  thousand  slaves  to  call  him  mis- 
ter. Such  I  know  to  be  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania;  of  her  mechanics  and  her  manufacturers; 
and  such,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  remain.  If  they  should  ever 
become  so  deg^raded  as  basely  to  barter  their  principles 
for  interest,  they  will  then  no  longer  deserve  to  be  free. 

[It  was  now  after  five  o'clock,] 

Mr.  B URGES  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  wisliing 
to  deliver  his  views  on  the  important  subject  under  debate, 
but  unwilling  to  commence  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day. 

The  committee  refused  to  rise,  and  Mr.  BURGE8  de^ 
clined  going  on. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  expressed  a  wish  and  a  right,  by  par- 
liamentary usage,  to  close  the  debate,  and  hoped  no  gen- 
tleman would  reserve  his  remarks  until  after  he  [  Mr.  McD.] 
had  spoken. 

Mr.  SURGES,  however,  would  not  consent  to  com- 
mence what  he  wii^ed'to  say,  at  so  late  an  hour;  and,  after 
one  or  two  motions  to  that  effect. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

MoxDAT,  Mat  10,  1830. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  POTTER,  of  North  Carolina,  by  leave  of  tlie  House, 
offered  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resohfedj  T^at  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  no  power  on  Congress  to  establish  a  corporation 
with  authority  to  manufiu^ture  money  out  of  p«|>er,  and 
circulate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States. 

2.  Besohed,  That  if  such  power  existed  in  Congress,  it 
were  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  exercise  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  present  charter  of  ' 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resohed,  That  the  paper  money  or  banking  system, 
generally,  is  m  its  tendency  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  Is- 
bor,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

4.  Beaohed,  therefore^  That  this  House  will  not  consent 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  res<4utions  baring  been  read, 

Mr.  POTTER  said  it  was  not  his  object  to  invite  4iscos- 
non  on  the  subject  at  this  time.  He  bad  offeied  the  reso- 
lutions as  a  set-ofi*  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Wavs 
and  Mean^  on  the  same  subject;  and  he  pledged  liumelf, 
whenever  it  came  up  for  consideration,  to  make  good  the 
propositions  embraced  in  his  resolutions.  He  had  offered 
them  altogether,  independently  of  any  resiotl  to  mere  per- 
I  Bonal  par^ism,  with  which  he  acknowlec^ed  nosympsthy 
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whatever,  but  as  a  piaranty  to  the  American  people, 
from  his  place  in  this  House,  that  the  measure,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  been  brought  in,  would  be  resisted  here. 
It  should  be  resisted  herev  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
people,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  would, 
forthwith,  fix  their  attention  upon  this  subject,as  one  involv- 
ing, in  tlie  most  essential  manner,  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests;  and  that,  by  a  timely  and  vigilant  exercise  of 
their  power  at  the  polls,  they  would  take  care  to  organize 
this  House  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
this  question.  For  the  present  he  naoved  to  lay  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  demanded  that  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  House  would  consider  the  resolutions,  should  be 
put,  lest  the  entertaining  of  the  motion  by  the  House 
might  affect  the  price  of  the  stock,  &c. ;  but. 

The  SPEAKER  deciding  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  took  precedence  of  the  motion  of  "consideration,** 

The  question  was  put  on  laying  the  resolutions  on  tlie 
table,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows  : 

.YEAS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  P.  P.  Barbour,  Bell,  John  Blair,  Boon, 
Borst,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Cambrelen^,  Carson,  Claiborne, 
Clay,  Coke,  Hector  (Jraig,  Robert  Craig,  Crawford,  Crock- 
ett, Crocheron,  Davenport,  J.  Davis,  W.  U.  Davis,  De- 
berry,  Denny,  Desha,  Earll,  Findlay,  Ford,  Forward, 
Fry,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Green,  Hall,  Harvey,  Haynes, 
Hemphill,  Hinds,  Hoifman,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Irvin,  Isacks, 
R  M.  Johnson,  C.  Johnson,  Kincaid,  P.  King,  Lecompte, 
Lewis,  Loyall,  Lumpkin,  Martin,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Mc 
Creery,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell, 
Nuckolls,  Pettis,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Rencher,  Roane, 
Russel,  Scott,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Shields, 
Semmes,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith,  Speight,  Stanbery,  Standifer, 
Strong,  Trezvant,  Tucker,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks, 
Wickliffe,  Williams,  Yancey.— 89. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Noyes  Bar- 
ber, Barringer,  Bartlcy,  Baylor,.Bockee,  Burgcs,  Cahoon, 
Chilton,  Condict,  Conner,  Cooper,  Cowles,  Crane,  Creigh- 
ton,  DeWitt,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Fiiich, 
Gilmore,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington, 
Ingcrsojl,  Jennings,  Johns,  KendaJl,  Letcher,  Martindale, 
Lewis  Maxwell,  Mercer,  Miller,  Muhlenberg,  Norton, 
Pearce,  Pierson,  Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rose,  Ambrose 
Spencer,  Stephens,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Taylor, 
Test,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey, 
Wilde,  WingatCrYoung.--66. 

Mr.  DRAYTON,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  WHITE, 
of  New  Yoiic,  were,  at  their  own  request,  excused  from 
voting  on  the  question,  each  stating  tiiat  he  was  interested 
as  a  stockholder  in  the  bank, 

Mr.  HALL,  of  North  Carolina,  stated  to  the  House  that 
as  he  happened  to  be  without  the  bar  of  the  House  when 
his  name  was  called,  he  was  therefore  precluded  from 
votingt  but  that  be  would  have  voted  agpainst  laying  the 
resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ARCHER  rose  to  move  that  the  resolutions  be  print- 
ed; but  the  admission  of  a  motio.n  requiring  unanimous 
consent,  and  it  being  objected  to,  the  motion  failed. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  ISACKS,  from  tlie  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
reported,  without  amendment,  the  bill  from  ^e  Senate 
'<to  redujce  the  price  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands 
heretofore  in  mart-et,  and  to  grant  a  preference  to  actual 
settlers.'* 

Mr*  I.  remarked  that  this  bill  was  a  mere  remnant  of  a 
system  familiar  to  the  House;  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  con- 
tained nothing  which  required  a  reference  of  it  to  a  Com- 
mittjce  of  the  Whole  House,     lie,  therefore,  would  not 


move  its  commitment,  which  would  only  tend  to  delay  the 
bill,  but  that  it  be  postponed  to  Monday  next  for  consider- 
ation in  the  House.  • 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD,  of  North  Carolina,  differed 
from  Mr.  Isacxs.  He  suspected  that  this  bill  was  not  the 
remnant  of  an  old  system,  but  the  stepping  ^one  to  a  new 
one.  At  any  rate,  it  proposed  a  measure  of  a  very  g^ve 
and  important  character,  and  be  hoped  it  would  take  the 
ordinary  course,  by  going  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  -where  it  could  be  examined  and  discussed.  He 
made  that  motion. 

Mr.  VINTON,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  remarks  to  show 
the  necessity  of  passing  on  this  bill  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session.  The  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the  price 
of  certain  of  the  public  lands  from  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  and,  if  it  were 
permitted  to  lie  here  unacted  on,  no  one  would  enter 
public  land  while  the  measure  is  pending.  Tlie  effect 
would  be,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  entry  of  lands  until 
the  bill  was  finally  disposed  of,  and  the  revenue  from  that 
source  be  consequently  cut  off.  He  hoped  the  bill  would 
not  be  committed,  because  that  would  endanger  its  being- 
acted  on  during  the  session;  but  that  it  would  be  taken 
up  on  Monday  next,  and  cither  passed  or  reiectcd;  if  re- 
jected, the  public  mind  would  be  undeceived,  and  settlers* 
would  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  remarks  to  show  the 
njurious  effect  which  this  measure  would  have  .on  the 
interests  of  Ohio,  and  that  he  wished  time  to  reflect  on 
and  examine  it,  no  opportunity  for  doing  so  having  been 
afforded  to  him  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  the  inde- 
finite postponement  of  the  bill?  but  this,  under  the  pend- 
ing motion,  not  being  in  order,  hit  varied  it  to  a  motion 
that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  New  York,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLAY  asked  Mr.  Wilmams  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, to  give  an  opportunity  for  one  or  two  words  of  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  replied,  that,  if  one  or  two  words  were 
siud  for  the  bill,  one  or  two  would  be  said  against  it;  he, 
therefore,  could  not  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing vote:  yeas,  60 — nays,  118. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  said,  the  subject  of  this  bill  was  not 
so  new  as  some  gentlemen  imagined.  It  had  been  before 
Congress  in  one  form  or  other  for  six  years  past.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  remarks  on  the  bearing  of  tlie  bill; 
but  the  merits  of  it  not  being  in  order,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  Chair?  and 

The  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Mondajr  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINTON  then  submitted  the  following  substitute, 
which  he  intended  to  offer  when  the  bill  should  come  up 
for  consideration,  and  which,  on  his  motion,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  viz. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  public  land  which  has  been 
or  may  be  exposed  to  sale  for  the  several  periods  of  time 
hereinafter  enumerated,  anil  remains  or  shall  remain  un- 
sold, shall  be  thereafter  subject  to  entry  and  sale  at  the 
prices  hereinafter  specified,  that  is  to  sav:  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  at  one  dollar  per  acre;  for  twenty-five 
years  and  upwards,  at  eighty  cents;  for  tliirty  years  and 
upwards,  at  sixty  cents;  for'Uiirty-five  years  and  upwards, 
at  forty  cents;  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  at  twenty  cents; 
for  forty-five  years  and  upwards,  at  ten  cents  per  acre. 

Sec.  2.  Jtfid  be  it  further  enactedj  That,  before  any  tract 
of  land  shall  bcf  subject  to  entry  at  any  of  the  prices  afore- 
said, it  shall,  at  each  of  the  aforesaid  periods  of  time,  be 
offered  at  public  sale  in  the  same  manner  that  tlie  public 
lands  are  or  may  be  required,  by  law,  to  be  exposed  at 
public  vendue;  and,  at  such  public  sale,  the  land  so  of- 
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fered  may  be  sol4  for  any  sum  per  acre  not  leas  than  that 
at  which  it  will  be  thereafter  subject  to  entry  under  the 
fareg^olng  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  ^nd  be  li  further  enacted.  That,  when  any  tract 
of  land  shall  remain  unsold  after  having  been  ibr  ftfiy  years 
exposed  to  sale«  according  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  it 
shull  not  be  thereafter  subject  to  entry  and  sale  attlie  laud 
office  for  the  district  witliin  which  it  may  be  situated,  but 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  market,  and  remain  subject  to 
the  future  disposition  of  Cong^-ess. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MALLARY,  all  the  intervening  or- 
ders, engrossed  bills,  &c.  were  postponed  to  a  future  day, 
and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  **  to  amend  the 
act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports.** Tlie  question  being  on  Mr.  McDcfpie's  amendment, 

Mr.  B  URGES  rose,  and  said,  he  would  first  of  all  present 
to  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee  his  most  cordial  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  of  tlieir  last  adjournment.  The  ques- 
tion  \\ad  been  ably  discussed,  but  not  altogether  iinisned; 
aiul  he  had  more  fear  of  wearying  their  patience,  than 
hope  of  exhausting  the  subject  under  debate.  I  would  not 
tr^'spass  on  your  indulgence,  [said  Mr.  B.]  by  any  attempt 
to  do  again  wliat  lias  been  already  so  well  performed. 
Where  better  hands  have  reaped,  I  will  satisfy  myself 
with  the  humbler  office  cf  gleaning  tlie  field;  or  such 
diligence  as  they  have  bestowed  on  cutting  the  crop,  1 
will  endeavor  to  bestow  on  bringing  home  and  securing 
the  harvest. 

Should  any  one  tlirow  a  lighted  torch  into  a  field  of 
ripened  corn,  all  honest  men  would  rush  forward  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame.  If  such  a  thing,  left  by  the  incendiary, 
were  found  by  the  prudent  husbanclman,  burning  in  his 
orchard  or  garden,  he,  although  without  fear  that  his  green 
t^rass  or  flourishing  trees  might  be  injured,  yet  would, 
from  habitual  care  and  prudence,  either  witli  his  foot  or 
hrs  hoe,  strike  out  and  extinguish  the  smoking  nuisance. 

When  deleterious  nostrums  or  counterfeited  coin  are 
abroad,  the  press  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  circulating  mis- 
chief; and,  by  advertisement,  the  people  are  warned  to 
secure  their  pockets  and  preserve  their  persons.  We 
enact  precautionary  laws  to  exclude  pestilential  diseases; 
and  he  who  should  wilfully  bring  tlie  plague  into  a  popu- 
lous city,  might,  even  in  the  most  free  country,  be  in 
danger  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his  wickedness. 

These  are  but  minor,  because  limited  and  circumscribed 
mischiefs.  When  sovereigns  mingle  brass  with  silver  or 
jfold,  and  thus  debase  the  coin,  they  become  (if  so  hum- 
ble a  term  may  be  applied  to  such  elevated  delinquents) 
the  .swindlers  of  nations.  When  statesmen  adulterate  the 
great  fountain  of  public  opinion,  they  mingle  poison  with 
the  streams  from  which  a  whole  people  drink.  Men,  de- 
luded and  deceived  by  the  maddening  draug^hts,  see,  or 
seem  to  see,  deadly  foes  In  their  fellow-citizens,  their 
neighbors,  friends,  and  brotlters.  Like  the  tenants  of  a 
maniac  hospital,  they,  for  imaginary  wrong.i,  fly  at  each 
otliers'  throats.  Demagogues  again  drug  the  bow],  and 
again  tlkC  delirious  potation  is  swallowed;  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  this  fair  world  is  changed  into  a  paradise 
of  demons.  It  is,  sir,  as  if,  "for  some  strong  purpose," 
Ih^  God  of  heaven  might  permit  the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  the  air  to  blow  out  from  his  sultry  and  mildewed  lips 
an  impoisoned  atmosphere;  so  that  the  dews  and  showers 
should  fall,  deleterious  aiid  desolating,  on  the  green  bosom 
of  the  earth;  and  ihis  bland  and  refreshing  air  become 
"  none  other  than  a  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of 
vapors."   . 

Under  the  influence  of  this  debased  condition  of  public 
opinion,  thu  American  people  are  slandered;  their  laws 
calumniated;  the  national  policy  is  traduced;  and  this, 
not  only  by   hireling  foreigners,  but  the  same  maledic- 


tions are  •  <  set  in  note^books,  conned  and  learned  by  rote, ' ' 
and  uttered  and  published;  <'and  cast  into  our  teeth,"  in 
the  councils  and  legislative  halls  of  our  own  nation. 

The  political  literature  of  England  is  imported  into  the 
United  States.  All  the  fiilse  and  fabricated  theories  of 
the  old  world,  whatever  has  been  tried,  and  convicted, 
and  bi'anded  in  England,  though  condemned  like  common 
felons  to  transportation  there,  are  with  a  diligence  unknown 
in  former  times,  imported  and  naturalized,  and  acclimated 
in  this  country;  and  sent  abroad  to  deceive,  divide,  and, 
if  possible,  destroy  the  American  people.  The  English 
Reviews  and  the  Southern  Review  teem  alike  with  this 
foul  progeny  of  delusion.  The  system  of  political  econo- 
my, prepared  for  the  United  States,  is  equally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  colloquial  theme  for  the  statesmen  of  St.' 
James'  and  of  South  Carolina.  The  English  Commons  and 
the  American  House  of  Representatives  listen  to  the  same 
reasonings,  and  the  same  abuses  of  our  whole  protecting 
system. 

Whether  this  united  effort  be  the  effect  of  united  coun-  ' 
cils  and  identical  interests,  it  matters  not;  for  the  great 
object  towards  which  it  moves  is  in  both  the  same,  and.  If 
successful,  must  again  place  these  United  States  in  a  con- 
dition of  colonial  dependence  on  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  our  ancestors  migprated  hither  to  build  a  country,' 
an  independent  country,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for 
their  descendants.  When  they  had  landed  here,  the^ 
looked  out  upon  the  earth  on  which  they  had -placed  their 
feet,  and  back  again  on  the  friendly  bosom-  of  the  ocean 
which  had  borne  them  to  these  shores,  and  then  up  to 
the  clear  blue  heaven  over  their  heads;  and  lifting  their 
hands  in  thanksgiving  and  supplication  towards  the  God 
above,  they  resolved,  under  His  direction,  to  depend  on 
those  hands  and  those  elements  for  their  subsistence,  for 
their  food,  their  clothing,  and  habitation.  Independence 
was  their  first  aspiration ;  independence  of  that  country 
which  had  driven  them  into  exile.  From  that  hour  to  this, 
all  true  Americans,  who  have  imderstood  and  pursued 
the  great  interests  of  this  country,  have  lived  and  labored 
for  this  independence.  All  Britons  and  friends  of  Britain, 
all  anti- Americans,  as  well  before  as  at  and  since  the  revolu- . 
tion,  have  opposed  its  growth  and  establishment,  or  plot* 
ted  and  toiled  for  its  subversion  and  overthrow. 

It  has  been  the  great  and  established  policy  of  England, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  this  time,  to  con- 
fine the  people  of  this  country  to  agi*iculture,  the  fisheries^ 
and  commerce,  with  herself,  and  herself  alone.  The  ind- 
pient  efforts  of  our  fathers  to  produce  for  themselvei 
cither  their  own  apparel,  or  the  instruments  of  their  labor, 
were,  by  English  enactment,  made  a  kind  .of  colonisl 
nuisance,  and  punished  as  a  class  of  misdemeanor  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  patriots  of  those, 
like  the  patriots  of  "these  times,  resolved,  and  never  aban* 
doned  the  resolution,  to  labor,  as  they  might  choose, 
either  at  the  plough,  the  loom,  or  the  sail.  This  conflict 
of  policy,  this  effort  in  the  colonics  for  moral  and  phy- 
sical independence,  and  that  British  arrogance  of  do- 
minion over  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  ancestors,  , 
produced  the  revolutionary  conflict.  Moral  and  physical, 
not  political  independence  moved  that  g^at  question, 
l^he  tax  on  tea  was  incidental  to  more  deep  and  weighty 
argument;  but  not  otherwise  the  moving  cause,  than  the 
lighted  linstock  explodes  the  shell,  which,  in  its  blazing 
course,  carries  terror  and  desolation  through  a  beleagued 
city. 

It  was  in  support  of  this  independence  that  the  whigs 
of  the  North  and  South  first  united.  Here  the  Adamses, 
Hancocks,  Otlses,  and  Warrens,  of  New  England,  met 
and  mingled  their  toil  and  their  blood  with  the  Pinckneys, 
the  Haynes,  the  Lawrences,  and  Siunpters,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. On  tliia  ground,  too,  Greene,  from  tlie  North,  met 
and  reunited  the  scattered  array  of  soutliem  war. 

Where  now  is  the  patriotism  of  those  times  ^    Do  we,  in 
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theae  hftDt>  hear  its  voice  exhorting  to  reunion,  and  cheer- 
ing to  aaaociated  effort?  Is  it  not  drowned  in  the  ang^y 
roar  of  that  torrent  of  malediction,  which,  for  so  many 
days,  has  heen  poured  down  from  the  stormy  South  on 
the  devoted  region  of  New  England?  Where,  sir,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  revoUition?  Does'it  still  live  in  oui-  country? 
Sir,  it  did  not  expire  with  Lowndes {  it  did  not,  when  de- 
serted by  his  associate,  abandon  his  lovely  land  of  the  sun. 
Men  stiu  live  in  that  patriotic  region,  who  make  no  com- 
pronuse  on  questions  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
who  win  never  barter  either,  with  any  nation,  for  the  poor 
privileji^  of  selling  their  cotton  at  a  better  bargain. 

During  00^  revolution,  Britain  was  deeply  skilled  in  the 
trade  ana  mystery  of  treason;  and  could,  at  any  time,  ex- 
httiit  invoice  accounts  of  all  the  goods  and  wares,  and 
prices  current  of  each  item  of  treacherv*.  Among  these 
mirht  be  found  court  &vors,  humble  offices,  minor  titles, 
and  free  pardons.  The  whigs  of  those  times  were  poor 
customen,  and  never  would  consent  to  sell  their  country 
for  anj  toys  of  English  aristocracy.  What  do  these  trans- 
atiantic  dealers  oner  us  now?  Free  trade;  a  commodity 
out  of  fashion,  and  without  a  market  in  all  Europe;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  know  not  what  commodity  of  small 
wares;  the  cast-off  clothes  of  royal  prerogative,  not  fitted 
to  the  uncourtlv  limbs  of  American  citizens.  Will  one 
American  fhrnisn  his  wardrobe  from  the  shops  of  such 
fashioners?  And  for  what?  That  his  name  may  be  writ- 
ten in  English  court  calendars  with  Sir  before  it,  and  in 
aU  other  books  with  traitor  aflerit? 

Men  differ  in  opinions  now,  as  they  have  in  all  times 
differed  in  political  opinions.  Many  honest  and  patriotic 
men  questioned  and  opposed  the  growing  independence 
of  the  colonies;  many  honest  men  opposed  tile  revolu- 
tion, and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  loyalty;  and  many  ho- 
nest men  now  most  sincerely  believe  tiie  American  system 
to  be  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  these  United  States. 
Different  from  all  these  are  those  who  look  on  their  coun- 
try aa  made  for  them,  not  they  for  their  coun^.  Sir,  the 
demagogues  of  those  and  of  these  times,  like  the  dema- 
gogues of  all  times,  regarding  political  power  as  the  ^eat- 
est  of  all  possible  g^<^,  are  always  ready  to  sell  all  m  ex- 
change for  this.  To  such  men  explanation  is  useless — 
argument  unavailing.  To  men  of  other  minds,  and  very 
diverse  in  hope  and  in  purpose,  the  measure  now  before 
us  has  been  presented  for  con^deration.  Its  nature  and 
purpose  need  very  littie  explanation.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  ffcntleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Mallaby]  provides 
for  ttie  more  effectual  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  country.  Those  laws  form  a  system  which,  in  the  first 
place,  supplies  the  revenue  on  which- depends  every  part 
of  the  puDiic  service;  their  next  effect  is  encouragement 
of  domestic  industry,  in  all  those  arts  of  production  which 
are  not  now  perfectiy  established;  and^lastof  all,  they  are 
designed  to  furnish  protection  to  all  such  employments  as 
tnay  already  supply  tiie  national  consumption,  but  are  now 
unable  to  resist  tJie  influence  of  foreign  capital.  This  sys- 
tem is  composed  of  all  those  laws,  at  different  times  enact- 
ed, to  place  impost  duty  on  imported  commodities,  the 
growth  or  manuncture  of  other  countries.  This  union  of 
revenue,  encouragement,  and  protection,  under  these  laws 
of  impost,  forms  the  American  system.  The  bill  before 
the  committee  proposes  such  regulations  as  may  perfect 
the  execution  of  tnose  laws,  and  sustain  that  system,  so 
needful  for  the  support  of  Government,  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  ana  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
aU  tne  various  labors  of  the  people. 

The  subject  comprehended  in  this  measure  was  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  by  the  anmud  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  it  was 
referred,  has  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  am- 
ple and  detailed  accQunts  of  numerous  and  extensive  frauds, 
perpetrated,  under  color  of  law,  by  English  agents,  in  the 


importation  of  English  cloths  into  the  United  States,  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  These  men  seem  to  have  organized 
and  carried  into  operation  a  system  of  smuggling,  ruinous 
to  the  revenue,  and,  in  its  effects,  destructive  of  that  great 
branch  of  national  industry  and  production.  This  smug- 
gling is  not  of  ordinary  character,  and  such  as  is  transact- 
ed in  Europe.  It  is  not  between  nations,  divided  by  a  line 
of  frontier,  like  Austria  and  Prussia;  or  by  a  river,  as  Ger- 
many and  France;  or  by  a  narrow  sea,  as  France  and  Eng^ 
land.  The  immense  peril  of  this  trade,  practised  under 
such  hazard  of  detection,  does,  in  a  great  decree,  secure 
fjwr  and  legitimate  commerce.  Against  this  new  and 
hitherto  unpractised  smuggling,  there  is  no  such  protec- 
tion. It  is  transacted,  through  the  custom-house,  by  frauds 
and  perjuries,  fabricated  in  England,  and  imported  and 
put  into  use  in  tiiis  country.  The  custom-house  of  New 
York  has  been  opened  to  this  wickedness;  a  passaee  i» 
paved  througli  it.  In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis]  it  is  a  great  railroad  for  smug^ 
gling.  Is  there  not  in  this  country  independence,  nation- 
ality, spirit,  manhood  enough,  to  abate  this  nuisance,  or 
i-emove  it  back  to  the  nation  whence  it  was  imported  ? 

The  amendment,  sir,  offered  by  the  member  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDupfix]  admits  the  sllegations  made  in 
support  of  this  bill,  but  proposes  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
heard of  remedy;  not  by  increased  regulation;  not  by 
more  officers  of  inspection  and  appraisal;  not  by  higher 
integfrhy  or  more  unwearied  vigilance;  not  by  heavier  or 
more  certain  penalties.  It  proposes  to  abolisli  .the  law, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  violation  of  it;  because,  "where 
there  is  no 'law,  Uiere  can  be  no  transgression."  Dissolve 
the  bands  of  allegiance,  and  you  take  away  the  crime  of 
treason.  Enact  "  thou  mayest  kill,  and  homicide  is  no 
longer  murder.  Repeal  the  whole  decalogue,  and  moral 
evil  will  be  excluded  from  the  world." 

The  amendment  proposes  to  abolish  the  American  sys- 
tem. This  is  to  be  done,  because  that  system,  although 
beneficial  to  the  majority,  is  detrimental  to  the  minority  of 
the  nation.  The  amendment  is  intended  to  reverse  thia 
order  of  things.  The  free  trade  system  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  is  to  be  beneficial  to  the  minority,  but  de- 
trimental to  the  majori^.  On  this  ground  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  member  from  South  Carolina  I'las  been  sus- 
tained. On  this  ground  the  repeal  has  been  demanded.  If 
this  be  a  good  cause  of  repeal  m  this  case,  it  must  be  good 
in  all  other  cases.  All  minorities  may  allege  tiiis  against  all 
majorities. 

A  minority  may  be  one  less  than  half,  and  a  majority 
may  be  one  less  than  Uie  whole.  According  to  the 
present  argument,  if  one  man  of  our  twelve  millions  of 
people  can  complain  that  a  law,  highly  beneficial  to  eleven 
million  nine  liundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons,  is  detrimental  to  him,  he 
may  demand  a  repeal;  and,  if  refused  by  such  majority, 
he  may,  in  the  language  of  the  member  from  Soutii  Caro- 
lina, aenounce  tliem  as  tyrants,  monopolists,  cannibals, 
and  assassins  of  his  natural  rights.  What  law,  against  what 
minority,  may  not  work  the  like  evib?  The  argument 
makes  no  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  such  a  mi- 
nority. It  applies  equally  to  the  honest  and  the  didionest, 
to  tlie  patriot  and  to  the  t]*aitor. 

-The  enemy  invades  your  frontier,  and,  being  pressed  for 
subsistence,  offers  to  your  citizens  high  prices  for  provi- 
sions. To  furnish  these  supplies,  might  become  a  vciy 
profitable  trade;  but  "to  adhere  to  the  enemy,  or  give 
him  aid  and  comfort,"  is  treason  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  law  is  a  law  of  the  majority.  It  cuts  off  the  minority 
from  a  profitable  commerce,  which,  but  for  this^  law, 
might  be  innocent  and  very  productive.  Assassination  is, 
ill  some  countries,  a  profitable  business,  to  no  inconsider- 
able minority;  and,  but  for  the  oppressive  laws  of  tyran- 
nizing majorities,  might  be  nuich  more  productive  to  those 
bravos,  who,  at  great  cost,  have  made  themselves  skilful 
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in  mingling  poison,  or  flourishing  the  dagger.  Pirates, 
who  alwaya  denominate  themselves  free  traders,  might 
drive  a  very  profitable  business,  if  the  orerwhelming  ma- 
jorides  of  ajl  nations  did  not,  without  regard  to  their  claim, 
outlaw,  and  drive  them  from  the  ocean.  Smugglers  have 
the  a&me  cause  to  complain;  for  honest  merchants,  in  all 
communities,  have  united  to  expel  and  chase  them  out  of 
society.  All  these  laws  have  been  enacted  agauist  these 
I  nunorities  by  majorities  mindful  of  their  own  interests,  and 
utterly  regsj^ess  of  all  claims  of  such  minorities.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  these  men  were  felons  or  outlaws,  while  the 
nunority  in  this  question  are  honest  and  deserving  citizens. 
It  is,  indeed,  so.  This  minority  is,  to  the  full,  in  all  quali- 
ties rendering  men  meritorious,  equal  to  any  people  of 
these  United  States.  That,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  ar- 
gument  as  it  has  been  presented  to  us.  Their  claim  to 
have  the  laws  reversed  has  not  been  placed  on  their  merit, 
but  on  their  right  as  a  minority.  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
history  of  popuUr  government,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
laws,  to  be  just,  must  be  equally  beneficial  to  all;  the 
interest  of  the  many  must  submit  to  that  of  the  few;  no  mat- 
ter how  few — one  thousand,  one  hundred,  ten,  or  one  man. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  American  system  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation.  It  is  denounced,  because  tlie  cotton  and  tobac- 
co of  certain  States  are,  by  its  operations,  reduced  in  price. 
Although  it  makes  the  sugar  and  grain-g^rowing  States  rich, 
yet  does  it  make  the  cotton  and  tobacco  States  poor.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  despotism,  and  must  be  repealed.  Will  the 
amendment  remove  this  evil,  this  unequal  operation  of  the 
general  laws?  You  would  abolish  the  American  system. 
By  this,  the  great  interest  of  the  sugar-making,  the  grain- 
growing,  and  manufacturing  States,  are  overthrown.  The 
interests  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planting  States  are  ap- 

{>reciated.  Will  the  free  trade  system,  by  Uiis  process,  do 
ess  damage  than  the  American  system  ?  Will  the  nation 
be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  if  the  majority  be  ruin- 
ed, that  the  minority  may  be  enriched  t  Shall  the  American 
system  be  overthrown,  because  ruinous  to  the  few;  and  the 
English  system  established,  more  ruinous  to  the  many  ? 

Under  this  bill,  and  thi»4mendment,  the  argument  from 
South  Carolina  has  introduced  these  important  and  vital 
questions.  If  the  nature  of  things  do  indeed  permit  any 
foundation  for  these  questions,  how  should  a  nation,  wise 
in  counsel,  and  patriotic  in  purpose,  decide  and  settle 
them?  Before  we  come  to  that  decision,  let  us  diligently 
inquire  whether  our  nation  is,  in  truth,  placed  in  this  mi- 
serable dilemma.  Is  it,  indeed,  so?  After  fifly  years  of 
union  and  united  labors,  have  interests  grown  up  among 
us,  and  that,  too,  under  a  system  of  laws  equally  patroniz- 
ing and  cherishing  all;  have  great  interests  in  this  family, 
and  brotherhood  of  employment,  grown  and  flourished  to- 
gether in  harmony  until  the  present  time;  when,  wonder- 
ful to  be  told,  a  native  and  inherent  antipathy  is  all  at  once 
found  among  them,  so  hostile  and  deadly,  that  some  of 
them  can  no  longer  exist  without  the  extermination  of 
others?  What,  Oien,  are  the  allegations  brought  from 
South  Carolina  against  the  American  system,  proposed  to 
be  sustained  by  this  bill  ?  If,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  that  system  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Eng- 
lish system  established  in  place  of  it,  would  these  events 
be  followed  by  a  condition  of  national  interests  more  pros- 
perous than  the  present? 

I  will  g^  into  some  examination  of  four  of  the  effects, 
which,  as  it  is  alleged  by  the  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina, result  from  this  system:  First,  it  reduces  cotton  and 
tobacco  in  market  price;  second,  it  compels  the  growers 
of  those  products  to  pay  many  times  more  than  their  just 
proportion  of  the  revenue;  third,  it  secures  a  bounty  to 
the  sugar-making,  grain-growing,  and  manufacturing  States, 
on  their  products;  fourth,  it  deprives  the  South  of  their 
natural  market,  the  market  of  England.  The  member 
from  South  Carolina  has  not  sustained  his  amemlment  by 
any  allusion  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  internal  improve- 


ments on  the  South;  or  by  any  illustrations,  drawn  from 
the  diminished  price,  or  limited  market  of  tobacco.  I  will 
therefore  make  no  further  allusion  to  either  of  these. 

It  is  said  tlie  market  price  of  cotton  has,  since  1818, 
been  reduced  from  thirty  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  state- 
ment should  have  run  back  to  1816,  because,  at  that  time, 
the  protecting  principle  was  first  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem; and  because  cotton  was  then  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  to  which  speculation  raised  it  in  some  succeeding 
years.  It  has  not  been  alleged  in  this  debate  that  the  system 
has  increased  the  cost  of  gi*owing  cotton.  Lands  have  not 
thereby  been  made  less  fertile,  or  the  support  of  labor 
more  costly.  The  natural  price  of  cotton  has  not  been 
advanced,  while  the  market  price  has  declined.  The 
market  price  has  declined  from  thirty  to  ten  cents.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  the  effect  of  the  American  system;  and  on  this 
alleged  fact,  this  objection  to  that  system  is  sustained,  if 
sustained  at  all. 

The  money  market  price  of  any  commodity  depends 
not  on  supply,  or  on  demand  alone,  but  on  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Whatever  increases  the 
demand  for  bread  or  cotton,  while  the  supply  or  quantity 
in  the  market  remains  the  same,  will  raise  the  price.  On 
the  contrary,  whatever  increases  the  supply,  or  quantity 
in  tlie  market,  of  these  commodities,  will,  while  the  de- 
mand remains  the  same,  lower  the  price.  The  supply  of 
cotton,  in  the  market  of  the  world,  depends  entirely  on 
the  ability  and  on  the  will  of  the  growers  of  that  product. 
Though  they  cannot  increase  tlie  quantity  above  a  limited 
amount,  yet  they  can,,  without  question,  diminish  that 
quantity  to  any  amount  which  they  may  choose.  It  is  the 
demand,  then,  for  cotton,  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
over  which  the  cotton  growers  have  no  control;  and  of 
which,  if  varied  by  tlie  American  system,  injuriously  to 
their  interest,  they  would  complain.  The  great  question, 
therefore,  when  fairly  stated,  must  be  this:  Has  the  Ame- 
rican system  diminished  the  ^demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  world? 

What  has  that  system  performed  in  this  great  business? 
It  has  introduced,  encouraged,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tected, the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  by  machinery 
moved  by  water  power,  in  many  parts  of  these  United 
States.  In  1789,  tliere  was,  I  believe,  one  small  cotton 
mill,  of  about  three  hundred  spindles,  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. At  this  time  there  are  in  operation  tiot  less  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand.  Cotton  spinning  machin- 
ery has  increased  in  France  in  the  same  or  in  a  grater 
proportion.  Her  system  of  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion is  to  that  countiy  what  the  American  system  is  to 
the  United  States.  England  has,  during  the  same  time, 
increased  her  spindles  in  the  same  or  a  greater  ratio.  This 
machinery  is  of  English  invention;  and  tlie  people  of  that 
country,  so  soon  as  their  g^eat  mystery  was  carried  into 
the  United  States  and  France,  were  awakened  by  a  spirit 
of  competition.  This  competition  must  have  redoubled 
their  diligence;  and  not  only  perfected,  but  multiplied 
their  machinery  in  at  least  a  fourfold  ratio  of  the  amount 
to  which  it  would  at  this  time  have  attained,  had  the  inven- 
tion, in  all  its  branches,  been  confined  to  England  alone. 
Instniments  of  agriculture  and  commerce  have  multiplied 
at  the  same  rate.  Are  th^e  not  more  ploughs,  and  wa- 
gons, and  ships  now  in  the  wor]d,^than  there  would  have 
been,  if  none  of  tliem  had  ever  been  built  or  used  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  You  might  as  well  say  the  human 
race  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  as  numerous,  if  this 
fruitful  country  had  never  opened  her  bosom  to  the  civil- 
ized wants  of  man.  If  the  American  system  has  thus  mul- 
tiplied cotton  spinning  machinery  in  the  manufacturing 
world,  has  it  diminished  or  increased  the  demand  for  raw 
cotton  in  the  marketa  of  the  world? 

The  increased  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  has  further 
increased  that  demand.  Tiiis  cloth  has  taken  the  place  of 
linen,  hempen,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  woollen 
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clotlis.  This  could  never  have  been  effected,  unless  ma- 
chinery and  water  power  united  had  diminished  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  threby  driven  household  fabrics,  made 
from  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  out  of  use.  In  1789,  the  whole 
labor  of  the  United  States  was  clothed  in  such  f;ibrics{  and 
cotton  almost  entirely  excluded  from  consun^ption.  Had 
not  machinery  been  brought  into  our  country,  and  encou- 
raged and  established  here,  the  whole  free  labor  of  tlie 
nation  would,  at  this  time,  be  cjothcd  in  the  same  manner. 
South  Carolina  has  told  us,  tliat,  had  this  destructive  sys- 
tem lefl  spindles  and  looms  to  the  use  of  England  and 
France,  cotton  would  now  have  been  thirty  cents  a  pound. 
If  this  be  true,  would  cotton,  without  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery, be  able  to  compete^  in  household  manufacture,  with 
flax,  hemp,  or  common  sheep's  wool,  of  a  much  lower 
price?  Nay,  air,  at  its  present  price,  cotton  could  not  he 
spun,  because  it  could  not  be  purchased,  by  the  grain-gi'ow- 
ing  States,  unless  in  exchange  for  manufactures,  wrought 
by  that  machinery  which  owes  almost  its  existence,  in  tliis 
country,  to  the  American  system. 

The  demand  for  cotton,  mcreased  by  the  multiplication 
of  machinery,  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States,  France, 
and  England.  Tliis  demand  is  extended  to  South  Ame- 
rica, Hindostan,  and  China.  The  revolution  in  Southern 
America  opened  the  markets  of  that  vast  country  to  the 
products  of  the  world.  The  three  g^eat  manufacturing 
competitors  have  pushed  tl\eir  cotton  fabrics  into  tl\osc 
«  countries;  and  their  cloths  do,  at  this  time,  supply  nearly 
the  whole  consumption.  American  merchants,  in  1816, 
imported  into  the  United  States  vast  quantities  of  cotton 
cloth  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was,  to  New  England  espe- 
cially, a  most  profitable  commerce.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  aidccl  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  eminent  states- 
men of  the  South,  placed  the  tariff  on  that  trade.  What 
has  followed?  Not  only  has  the  cotton  of  South  Carolinli 
excluded  India  cottons  from  the  consumption  of  this  coun- 
try, but  our  merchants  now  export  American  cotton  cloths 
to  Calcutta,  Canton,  and  Manilla;  and,  under  the  aid  of  the 
American  system,  the  cotton  of  the  South  Carolina  planters 
is  actually  driving  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  out  of 
their  own  markets.  Where,  then,  is  the  statesman,  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  state  of  facts  on  tliis  question,  or  so 
regardless  of  their  existence,  as  to  contend  that  the  Ame- 
rican system  has,  by  multiplying  spindles  and  looms  in  this 
country,  diminished  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world? 

If,  then,  this  system  has  not,  in  its  operations,  diminished 
this  demaml,  what  other  course  has  diminished  the  market 
price  of  that  product  from  thirty  to  ten  cents?  If,  indeed,  the 
price  of  cotton  be  diminished,  while  demand  has  been  so 
enormously  increased,  that  diminution  must  be  the  effect 
of  increased  production.  What  has  been  the  progress  of 
tliis  branch  of  agriculture?  The  inquiry  will  be  confined 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  England.  From 
1770  to  1781,  England  imported,  from  all  the  world,  five 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton;  from  1781  to  1791,  she  import- 
ed eighteen  millions  of  pounds;  from  1791  to  1801,  thirty- 
two  miUions  of  pounds;  but  in  1823,  she  imported  in  that  sin- 
glc  year  one  hundred  aiKl  eighty  millions  of  pounds.  Her 
average  annual  import  was,  for  the  first  ten  years,  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  the  second,  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  tlie  third,  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  tlien,  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-two  years,  her  annual  import  rose  up  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  ]>ounds.  England,  in  1770, 
could  have  spun  but  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  nor,  at 
four  yards  to  the  pound,  have  made  more  than  two  millions 
of  yards  of  cloth.  In  1823,  she  exported  thirty  millions  of 
pounds,  and  spun  one  hundred  and  fif\y  millions  of  pounds; 
making,  at  a  like  rate,  six  humlred  millions  of  yards  of 
cloth.  The  United  States,  in  1789,  spun  none,  for  there 
was  no  American  cotton;  and  they  spun  almost  none  from 
any  part  of  the  world.     We  shall  spin  this  year,  1830, 


about  seventy  millions  of  pounds;  and  make,  at  the  above 
rate,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  ofyards  of  cloth.  Great 
Britain  will  probably  spin  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
and  make  twelve  hundred  millions  of  yards  of  cloth. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  1789,  when  England  consum- 
ed about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  that 
any  cotton  remained  unspun  at  the  close  of  that  year.  How 
has  supplykept  pace  with  demand,  since  that  time?  Why, 
sir,  although  demand  has  increased  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  since  1770,  from  a  consumption  spinning 
only  five  hundred  thousand,  to  a  consumption  spinning 
three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  and  from  two 
millions  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
ofyards  of  cloth,  vet  supply  haa  so  increased,  and  pressed 
on  demand,  tliat,  m  1823,  not  less  than  ninety-two  millions 
of  pounds  of  cotton  were  left  in  England  alone,  unconsunjed, 
at  the  close  of  that  year.  This  surplus  supply  has,  since 
that  time,  been  constantly  augmenting,  by  a  niost  perse- 
vering process,  which  the  member  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McUuffie]  calls «'  working hai-der  and  making  more." 

A  great  case,  and  similar  to  tliis,  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try, cluring  the  revolutionary  war.  Money,  a  circulating 
medium,  was  wanted  for  conducting  the  great  and  vari- 
ous business  of  that  war.  It  was  a  new  trade,  and  re- 
quired a  large  additional  money  capital.  The  demand 
tor  that  medium  was,  however,  Umited  by  the  amount  of 
labor,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  required 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct 
of  tliat  war.  What  was  done  ?  Two  millions  of  paper 
dollars  were  at  first  emitted.  This  amount  was-  imme- 
diately absorbed  by  the  circulation.  More  was  wanted;  an- 
other million  was  added.  Demand  was  not  satisfied. 
Prices  of  all  commodities  kept  their  former  level.  Two 
millions  more  were  emitted.  The  trade  grew  more  brisk, 
and  prices  rose  a  trifle.  The  scale,  balancing  demand  and 
supply,  vibrated:  another  two  millions  were  added;  and 
depreciation  begun.  Instead  of  reducing  supply  by  call- 
ing in,  and  retaining  from  circulation,  tiie  last  emission, 
and  tliereby  adjusting  supply  to  demand,  millions  after 
millions  were  added;  and  this,  too,  in  the  vain  hope  of  cur- 
ing the  disease  by  increasing  the  cause  of  it;  until  the  mass 
amounted  in  number  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  value  to  forty  for  one.  Demand  required  five  mil- 
lions: and  no  matter  to  what  amount  you  increased  the 
quantity,  tlie  value  could  never  be  raised  above  that  sum. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  whole  demand  for  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  supplied;  when  the  whole  mo- 
ney which  the  world  will  or  can  pay  for  that  commodity, 
is  laid  down;  bring  what  additional  quantity  you  please 
into  the  market,  the  whole  will  not,  it  cannot,  bring  t6  the 
planters  of  all  the  world  any  additional  amount  of  money. 
If  pushed  to  a  sale,  it  must  be  sold  on  speculation,  and  at 
a  reduced  price.  Whoever  will  look  into  the  progress  of 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton  cloth  by  machinery,  will  find 
it  has,  since  1789,  in  England  and  the  United  States  to- 
gctlier,  increased  the  demand  for  cotton  more  tlian  seven 
hundred  fold;  and,  in  the  United  States  alone,  five  thou- 
sand fold.  Is  this  the  system  which,  by  diminishing  the 
demand  for  cotton,  has  reduced  the  money  price,  and  in- 
jured the  cotton  plantera  of  South  Carolina?  No,  sir;  had 
not  Arkwright  in  England,  and  Slater  in  the  United  States, 
originated  this  labor-saving,  this  wonder-working  system 
in  the  production  of  nations,  the  great  capitahsts  of  South 
Carolina,  in  place  of  j-eceiving,  as  they  do  now,  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  cotton,  would  never  have  re- 
ceived a  cent. 

These  great  planters  of  the  South  Ijold  in  tlieir  hand 
the  cotton  market  of  Europe.  They  supply  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  consumption;  and  can,  when  they 
choose  to  diminish  supply,  by  diminishing  production, 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  more  tlian  half  the 
world.  While  the  spindles,  and  looms,  and  labor  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  >n  a  most  persevering  competition. 
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•till  further  to  extend  the  demand  and  consumption  of 
southern  cotton,  those  very  reasonable  gentlemen  will  not 
relieve  themselves  by  the  very  easy  process  of  working 
less  and  making  more. 

I  have  pushed  Uie  inquiry  into  this  allegation  against 
the  Amencan  system,  on  the  supposition  that  the  price 
of  cotton  has  been  diminished  since  1816.  Have  we  not 
been  looking  for  the  cause  before  we  had  found  the  effect? 
Has  cotton  fallen  in  price?  I  do  not  mean  in  money 
price;  in  tlie  number  of  dollars  and  cents  for  which  any 
given  quantity  of  that  commodity  may  be  exchanged.  If 
a  planter  sell  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  for  money  now, 
will  not  that  money  tuy  him  as  much  bread,  meat,  drink, 
or  clothing,  as  the  money  would  have  bought,  for  which 
the  same' quantity  of  cotton  was  sold  in  1816?  Compare 
cotton  with  the  fabric  wrought  from  cotton.  Here  you 
will  learn  the  exact  effect  of  machinery  and  the  American 
3\stem  on  the  cotton  planter.  In  1816,  cotton  wool  was 
twenty -five  cents  a  pound;  coarse  cotton  cloth,  wrought 
from  the  wool,  was  twenty -five  cents  a  yard.  One  pound 
of  cotton  wool  would  then  purchase  one  yard  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth.  At  the  moment  I  am  speaking,  cotton  is 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  }ard.  Ten  pounds  of  cotton  will  now  purchase 
sixteen  yards  of  cotton  cloth;  but  sixteen  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  would  then  purchase  sixteen  pounds  of  cotton.  Cot- 
ton wool  has  diminished  in  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty per  cent,  on  its  present  money  price;  but  cotton  cloth 
has  diminished  in  a  ratio  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  its 
present  money  price.  Who  has  lost,  or  who  has  gained 
by  the  American  system,  tlie  capitalist  of  the  North  or  the 
capitalist  of  the  South? 

It  will  be  found,  on  minute  examination,  tliat  ag^cul- 
tiiral' products  have  fallen  in  money  price,  in  the  ratio  of 
cotton  wool;  manufactured  products  in  the  ratio  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  easily 
explained^  and  this  explanation  belongs  to  this  bi-anch  of 
the  discussion.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  in  our  country,  is  less  various  and  ex- 
tensive than  the  like  progress  in  manufacturing  machin- 
erj'.  Paging  by  some  minor  improvements,  only  two  ca- 
pital ones  in  agricultural  instruments  have  been  made 
since  1789.  These  are  the  cast  iron  plough  and  the  cot- 
ton gin.  The  cast  iron  plough  saves  one-third  of  the 
power  necessary  to  move  the  one  made  of  wood  and 
wrought  iron,  and  will  perform  one-third  more  work  in 
the  same  time.  Soutliern  plantei's  can,  better  than  I  can, 
tell  how  beneficial  the  cotton  gin  may  have  been  to  south- 
ern agriculture;  and  the  very  ample  and  hberal  manner 
in  which  South  Carolina  rewarded  the  inventor  of  that  in- 
strument, is  at  once  a  proof  of  its  high  value,  and  the 
justice^  honor,  and  hberality  gf  that  State.  One  circum- 
stance in  the  nature  of  agricultural  labor  renders  it  difH- 
cult  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  products  to  a  level  with  those 
of  manufiictiuring  labor.  The  labors  of  the  farmer  and 
planter  are  incapable  of  the  same  minute  division  as  arc 
those  of  the  manufacturer.  They  come  in  succession, 
and  the  same  hancb  which  plough  must  sow,  hoe,  and  ga- 
ther the  harvest.  Tins  not  only  wastes  some  time,  but 
prevents  the  laborer  from  acquiring  that  skill  which  manu- 
facturing laborers  are,  by  the  minute  division  of  their  em- 
ployment, enabled  to  acquire.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
di\'islon  of  manufacturing  labor,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  performed,  have  been  asto- 
nishing since  the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. These  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  cloth,  and  other 
manufactured  products,  that  agricultural  products  arc  now 
exclianged  for  a  much  greater  quantity  of  them,  than  at 
the  time  when  this  great  improvement  beg^n.  If  this  re- 
duction of  price  be  an  evil,  it  falls  with  a  weight  twice  as 
Tincrous  on  tlie  manufacturer,  as  it  does  on  the  farmers 
and  planters. 

It  may  be  werth  our  time  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 


this  progress  of  improvement,  in  reference  to  individual 
or  national  wealth.  Is  the  world,  is  our  nation,  the  richer 
or  poorer  for  it?  <<  A  man  is,  and  so  a  nation  is,  rich  or 
poor,"  says  Adam  Smith,  **  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  convenien- 
ces, or  amusements  of  life."  "What  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  system  on  the  laborers  of  the  country?  Has  it  in- 
creased or  diminished  their  power  to  "enjoy  the  neces- 
saries, or  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  life?"  In 
1816,  a  day  laborer  on  the  wharf  in  Providence  received 
in  money  one  dollar  for  his  day's  work.  The  price  was 
the  same,  or  ncarlv  the  same,  in  all  other  commercial 
toWns  on  the  Atlantic  frontier.  What  quantity  of  coarse 
cotton  shirting  would  that  dollar  then  buy?  Such  cloth 
was  then  twenty -five  cents  a  yard,  and  the  price  of  his 
day's  work,  his  dollar,  would  then  buy  for  him  four  yjirds. 
The  money  price  of  such  labor  is  now  precisely  what  it 
was  in4816.  What  quantity  of  equally  good  cloth  will  the' 
laborer's  day's  work,  his  dollar,  now  purchase  for  him  and 
his  fiimily?  If  bought  at  retail,  ten  yards;  if  at  wholesale, 
sixteen  yards.  In  the  one  case,  the  laborer  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  he  is  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  richer  tlian  he  was  at  the  commencement 
of  this  system.  This,  sir,  is  the  system,  the  American 
system,  which,  as  we  are  told,  is  "grinding  the  face  of 
the  poor." 

The  demagogues  of  England,  and  the  statesmen  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina,  tell  us  that  this  profligate  sys- 
tem is  aiding  the  aristocracy  in  waging  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  democracy  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
Yes,  sir,  the  systems  made  to  protect  the  labor  of  England 
and  the  United  States  are,  in  their  operations,  enabling  the 
aiMstocracy,  the  capitalists  of  these  countries,  to  extermi- 
nate the  great  interests  of  that  labor.  Astonishing  dis- 
covery! wQiidei-ful  wisdom!  What  has  the  protecting  sj's- 
tem  done  for  the  labor  of  tliis  country?.  It  has  given  a 
choice  of  employment,  the  plough,  the  sail,  or  tlic  loom; 
and,  while  the  call  for  labor  from  the  great  commercial  in^ 
terest  is  increased,  it  has  created  a  competition  for  labor  be- 
tween the  two  other  great  interests  of  the  world,  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The  protection  laws  of 
England  arc  what  alone  can  sustain  and  preserve  the  la- 
bor, the  democracy  of  that  nation,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  and  influence  of  its  aristocracy. 

What  is  the  aristocracy  of  England?  The  great  land- 
holding  interest,  whose  estates  are,  at  a  money  rent,  un- 
der lease  for  from  sc\-en  to  twenty-one  years — tlie  great 
moneyed  interest,  whose  capital  is  vested  in  notes,  bills, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  banking — theg^'eat  stockholding  in- 
terest, whose  funds  are  in  tlie  various  stocks,  which, 
altogether,  constitute  the  national  debt — and  the  office 
holders,  great  and  little,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  na- 
val or  military.  These,  altogether,  make  about  six  hundred 
thousand  families. 

What  constitutes  the  democracy  of  England  ?  The  lease- 
hold and  farming  interest — minor  and  middling  proprietors, 
whether  in  land,  machinery,  fisheries,  mines,  commerce, 
or  navigation,  togetjicr  with  the  whole  labor  of  the  na- 
tion. All  these  constitute  about  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  families,  and  are  tlie  great  producing  portion  of 
the  English  community.  The  protecting  system  of  Great 
Britain,  her  tariff  and  corn  laws,  what  is  done  by  them  for 
this  democracy? 

Suppose  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Camrrels.xc]  sliould  have  that  weight  in  England 
which  it  seems  to  want  here;  and  the  statesmen  of  that 
nation,  enlightened  by  those  provisions  which  are  utter 
darkness  and  chaos  to  us,  should  repeal  their  tariff  and 
corn  laws,  they  would,  it  is  believed,  receive  one-third 
of  their  corn  fi'om  abroad.  One-third  of  the  corn  lands 
of  England  must  thereupon  be  thrown  out  of  use;  this 
would  sink  so  much  fai'niing  capital  as  is  vested  in  tliose 
lands.     This  capital  could  not  go  down,  without  caiTying 
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down  with  it  the  agricultural  labor  now  employed  by  that 
capital.  Manufacturings  production  depends  on  agricul- 
turaLfonsumptiona.  The  shock  which  sinks  the  one, 
must  sink  the  otlier.  The  products  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  labor  must  sink  in  money  price.  Labor 
in  those  employments,  which  is  now  but  just  fed,  must  then 
continue  to  be  fed.  It  would  fall  in  money  price;  but  it 
would  not  fall  in  cost.  The  whole  production  of  tlie  de- 
mocracy, the  peat  producing  class  of  the  community, 
will  fall  one-thu*d  or  one-half  in  its  market  money  price. 
"What  will  happen  to  the  aristocracy  ?  These  men  live  on 
income,  derived  from  rents,  from  interests,  from  dividends, 
and  from  salaries.  Will  such  income  be  reduced  or  aug- 
mented? It  will  appreciate  in  value,  as  production  declines 
in  money  price.  Rents,  interests,  divKlenda,  salaries,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  national  debt  of  nine  hundred  mil- 
fions  of  pounds  sterling,  will,  in  effect,  be  doubled.  This 
will  indeed  be  a  war  on  the  democracy  of  England — ^tliat 
which  destroys  the  labor,  the  people,  tlie  democracy  of 
the  country,  must  in  its  final  consequences  ruin  the  coun- 
try itself.  This  the  patriots  of  England  know  full  well; 
and  sooner  than  repeal  her  com  laws  and  tariff,  her  pro- 
tecting system,  they  would,  if  it  could  be  done,  cut  adrifl 
their  iast-anchored  isle,  and  let  it  float  down,  like  a  vast 
iceberg,  under  the  equinoctial,  and  so  melt  and  mingle 
with  the  ocean,  that  this  now  delightful  region  of  men, 
and  wealth,  and  laws,  and  letters,  science,  morals,  religion, 
and  human  feKcity,  should  no  longer  be  found  in  the  world 
of  waters  or  of  land. 

Sir,  it  has  been  shown  tliat,  if  the  money  price  of  cot- 
ton has  fallen,  it  is  the  effect  of  too  abundant  supply, 
and  not  of  any  diminution  of  demand  produced  by  the 
American  system.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that, 
although  the  money  price  of  cotton  has  declined,  yet  the 
real  exchangeable  value  of  it  has  not  declifted,  but  rtither 
appreciated,  under  the  operation  of  this  system.  An- 
other statement  of  this  question  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
Southern  Review,  a  work  of  great  litei-ary  merit,  and  de- 
servedly high  in  rank  among  the  periodicals  of  the  Age. 
It  is  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  fourth 
number  contains,  among  others,  two  articles,  one  on  the 
Geor^a  question,  and  Ae  othw  on  the  tariff.  The  first, 
an  able  paper,  is  attributed  to  the  gentleman  from  that 
State,  directly  before  me,  [Col.  Drattok.]  The  second, 
on  the  tariff,  is  attributed  to  another  gentleman  from 
Soutli  Cai'olina,  if  the  image  and  superscription  on  the 
penny  might  refer  the  coinage  to  Caesar.  On  this  floor. 
South  Carolina  charges  the  reduced  price  of  her  cotton 
to  the  detestable  operations  of  the  American  s^^stem.  I 
beg  leave,  Sir,  to  read  the  opinion  of  that  State  on  this 
question,  from  the  585th  page  of  the  Soutliem  Review. 

*'  The  fiict  to  which  the  restrictionists  habitually  appeal 
for  its  verification,  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  manu- 
factures since  the  passage  of  the  tariffin  1816,  which  im- 
Eosed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  a  very 
igh  duty  on  the  finer  descriptions.  We  admit,  without 
hesitation,  th«  alleged  fall  in  the  nominal  or  money  price 
of  cotton  manufiictures,  to  the  full  extent  that  it  has  been 
asserted  by  the  manufacturers.  We  concede,  for  exam- 
ple, that  such  cotton  sliirting  as  sold  in  1816  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  yard,  can  now  be  purchased  for  half  the  money. 
But  this  fall  in  the  money  price  of  cotton  shirting  has  no 
more  connexion  with  the  tariff  of  1816,  than  with  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  Presidency  the  year  after. 
Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  currency  since  1816,  and  of  the  influence  produced 
by  its  appreciation  upon  money  prices,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  our  circulating  medium,  is  alone  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  the  apparent  h\\  in  the  price  of  cotton 
febrics.  We  are  quite  within  bounds  when  we  say  that 
we  have  not  half  the  aggpregate  amount  of  circulating 
medium  in  the  United  itates,  in  comparison  with  th«  dt 


mand  for  it,  which  we  had  in  1816;  and  it  followsus  a  corol- 
lary, that  one  dollar  of  our -present  currency  is  worth  as 
much  as  two  dollars  of  the  currency  of  1816.  The  fall, 
then,  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  is  purely  nominal.  The 
real  change  is  in  the  value  of  money. 

If  the  diminished  money  price  of  cotton  cloth  be,  as 
the  South  Carolina  statesmen  say,  in  this  Review,  the  effect 
not  of  the  American  system,  but  of  the  appreciation  of 
money,  would  not  that  appreciation  have  had  the  same 
effect  on  cotton  wool?  If  cotton  wool  be  reduced  in 
market  price  by  the  appreciation  of  money  only,  how  is 
that  reduction  the  effect  of  the  tariff?  If  the  true  theory- 
be  given  in  the  Southern  Review,  then  what  is  the  theory 
given  in  his  speech,  by  the  member  from  South  Carolina^ 
I  leave  the  speaker  and  the  writer  to  reconcile  himself 
to  himself;  and  as  all  erroneous  theories  are  ahke,  and  be- 
long to  the  same  family,  the  reconciliation  may  not  be  very 
difficult. 

To  illustrate  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  in- 
dustry of  South  Carolina,  it  is  alleged  by  the  member  from 
that  State  that  labor  is  less  productive  tliere  than  in  the 
North.  In  the  South,  labor  is  capital,  and  must  be  so  con- 
sidered, in  any  examination  of  its  relative  profits.  It  is 
said  a  laborer  earns  twelve  and  a  half  cenfS  a  day  in  South 
Carolina,  while,  in  the  manufacturing  States,  he  earns  fifty 
cento  a  clay.     Let  tlie  first  be  admitted,  the  last  is  denied. 

It  is  then  admitted  that  each  man  earns  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  day.  This  gives  forty-five  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  year.  In  ten  rears,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  ana  from  twenty  years 
of  age  to  sixty,  are  forty  working  years,  giving  an  amount 
equal  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^ix  dollars. 
This  is  what  the  slave  earns  for  his  master;  but  his  labor, 
aided  by  tliat  of  his  wife  and  children,  does,  besides  this, 
ftirnish  hid  own  support,  and  that  of  his  family.  Now,  ar, 
what  does  the  day  laborer  in  the  North  earn  per  day  ?  What 
can  he  lay  up  at  ihe  end  of  the  year?  What  has  he  at 
last  earned,  and  saved  for  the  support  of  his  old  age,  when 
he  can  work  no  longer?  I  speak  of  ordinary,  not  of 
skilled  or  manufactunng  labor.  Take  the  man  who  was 
bom  to  no  other  inheritance  but  toil.  He  is  without  house 
or  land.  His  hands  furnish  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
habitation  for  himself  and  family.  I  ask  gentlemen 
from  East  to  West,  how  many  sucli  laborers  have  they 
known,  who  laid  up  money  at  the  end  of  the  year;  or  left 
money,  or  goods,  or  iJinds  to  their  children,  at  the  end  of 
life  ?  They  rear  a  family,  and  do  not,  when  they  leave  the 
world,  leave  it  less  populous  than  when  they  found  it.  The 
race  of  toil  is  not-dimiiushed  in  their  time.  They,  if  God 
so  permit,  have  a  family  around  them;  and  when  they  can 
no  longer  labor,  they  look  to  their  children  for  that  sup- 
port which  those  children  have  received  from  them.  If  it 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  they 
are  alone  in  their  age,  they  look  to  some  alms-house  for 
shelter  and  food.  When  such  a  man  has  felled  his  last  tree, 
ploughed  his  last  furrow,  borne  his  last  burden,  he  sits 
quietly  down,  and  wsdts  for  the  sunset  of  his  day.  Who, 
sir,  would  talk  of  what  such  men  can  clear,  and  lay  up, 
and  leave  to  his  children?    All  men  know  it  is  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  member  from  South  Carolina  seems  to  ad- 
mit this,  when  he  asserts  that  a  New  England  man  cannot 
hoe  so  much  in  a  day  as  a  southern  negro.  It  is  said  com- 
parisons are  odious;  and,  sir,  never  could  one  have  been 
made  more  odious  than  this.  We  all  labor  in  the  North. 
The  youth  and  manhood  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed 
men  have  been  seasoned  in  the  toils  of  our  various  year. 
From  boyhood  to  twenty-one,  I  myself  was  with  the  plough 
and  the  hoe,  associated  with  such  men  in  the  culture  of 
New  England  fields.  We  are  challenged  to  hoe  with  the 
slaves  of  South  Carolina!  "Xet  them  put  the  challenge  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  jaded  and  discouraged  slaves. 
Sir,  we  can  hoe  our  row  with  their  roasters. 

Does  South  Carolina  complain  that  her  slavst  san  esm 
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less  than  the  free  men  of  the  North }  They  have  once  taken 
benefit  from  this.  It  has  been  estabhshetl  by  the  constitu- 
tion.  that,  for  five  of  their  slaves,  they  shall  pay  no  more 
tax  thaa  tlirec  of  us  free  men  pay.  For  what  did  they  claim 
this  difference?  The  Jiistory  of  that  constitution  will  in- 
form  them,  that  it  was  because  the  five,  as  they  alleged, 
were,  for  every  purpose  of  labor,  no  more  efficient  tlian 
tile  three.  Is  it  wonderful,  or  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
the  slave  does  less  than  the  free  man  ?  Obsen^e  them  in  the 
hours  of  their  toil.  The  free  man  works  for  himself.  He 
looks  forward  to  his  reward,  and  is  encouraged  and  quick* 
cncd  in  his-coarse  by  hope.  The  slave  worKS  for  another. 
He  looks  hick  to  his  punishment,  and  is  paralysed  by  fear. 
L?ke  the  tired  horse,  when  he  feels  the  lash,  he  springs  up 
from  the  ground,  but  does  not,  and  cannot,  quicken  his 
pace.  In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  <>oiiham]  **  the  free  man  does  as  much  as  he 
can;  but  tlie  slave  does  as  little  as  he  can." 

South  Carolina  has  told  us  that  capital  in  that  State  is  less 
profitable  tliau  in  the  NoKh.  Is  it  so^  It  has  been  shown 
that  each  man  earns  forty-five  dollars  and  sisty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  annum,  'in  1824,  Dr.  Cooper,  the  great 
poiitical  economist  of  tliat  State,  said  in  his  lectures,  that 
ia  raise  a  prime  field  slave,  cost  two  hundred  and  fifly  dol 
lars-  The  member  from  South  Carolina  lias  told  us,  in  this 
debate,  that  every  thing  is  there  reduced  one-half  in  value. 
Such  a  slave  is,  therefore,  worth  at  this  time  one  htmdred 
and  t  venty-five  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  ten  acres 
of  land,  cultivated  in  cotton,  with  implements  of  culture, 
at  ten  dollars  per  acre;  and  the  wh<rfe  amount  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twentjr-five  dollars.  On  this  part  of  his  capital 
he  clears  forty.five  dollars  and  sixty-two  and  a  lialf  cents, 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  One-half  of  his 
slaves  are  women.  The  iiicreas«  keeps  the  old  stock  good, 
and  doubles  it  in  twenty-five  years.  This  gives  two  prime 
slaves  in  thsrt  time,  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty-fii'e 
dollars  each,  and  both  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifly 
dollars.  This  amoimts  to  ten  dollars  per  annum,  and 
is  equal  to  four  per  cent,  on  this  part  of  liis  capital.  The 
South  Carolina  pLinter,  it  appears,  realizes  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  sixty-two  and  a  halt  cents  on  the  labor  of  each  of 
his  men,  and  ten  dollars  each  per  annum  on  the  labor  of 
each  of  his  women.  The  average  is  about  sixteen  per  cent. 
Sir,  no  capital  in  the  manufitcturing  States  rives  any  thing 
like  such  a  profit.  This  profit  would  soon  be  reduced  by 
competition  from  those  States,  did  not  climate,  andthe  con- 
d'tion  of  southern  labor,  secure  a  monopoly  to  tlie  capital- 
ist of  the  South. 

Has  oppression,  indeed,  made  South  Carolina  so  very 
poor?     What  are  her  domestic  expoiis? 

In  1827,  she  sent  to  foreign  countries,  in 
cotton,  -  .  -  .  -     I  r,  100,000 

One-third  as  much  to  tlie  maniifiusturing 
Stales 2,366,666 

To  the  western  States,  as  stated  in  1828, 
three  millions  of  dollars;  but,  as  now  stated, 
about  -  -  *  .  .        2,000,000 


$11,466,666 
The  population  of  South  Carolina  is  about  five  hundred 
tltoiisand.  One-half  are  sbives,  or  capital  It  is  about  forty- 
eight  dollars  a  head  for  each  free  man.  No  account  is  here 
taken  of  indigo,  rice,  or  tobacco,  of  which,  and  of  other 
products,  more  than  a  million  was  that  year  exported. 
These  will  more  than  balance  the  amount,  for  any  expend- 
iture made  on  account  of  their  labor.  What  State  in  the 
Union,  sir,  exports  in  a- ratio  to  be  compared  witli  this^  It 
will  be  found,  on  full  examination,  that  South  Carolina 
never  exported  in  any  year  in  a  ratio  disclosing  a  condition 
of  greater  prosperity.  If  to  this  be  added  the  appreciated 
exchangeable  value  of  all  these  ex]>orts,  that  State  will 
have  still  less  canse  of  compbint. 

What,  then,  1  sludl  beAsked,  is  tli^  cause  of  decay  and, 
Vat.  VI.— iir 


desolation  in  some  quarters  of  that  Stated  This,  sir,  is  the 
poetical  part  of  the  subject.  It  would  not  have  been  well 
finished  without  the  sketch  of  a  ruin  or  two  in  the  picture. 
To  be  serious,  for  this  is  a  very  serious  part  of  the^ues- 
tion,  how  long  will  an>  cotnitry,  any  plantation,  any  farm, 
sustain  a  course  of  crops  of  any  kind,  when  all  which  is 
raised  on  the  land  is  sold  and  carried  off  from  it>  How 
long  will  it  endure  such  a  course,  if  ]ilanted  with  cotton 
and  tobacco?  These  instances  of  exhausted  fields  and  di- 
lapidated buildings  may  be  found  in  every  long  settled  part 
ot  the  country.  Sir,  they  are  so  many  monuments,  in  which 
we  may  read  the  fate  of  all  those  countries  wliich  have  ex- 
hausted the  virgin  fertility  of  their  lands,  to  furnish  the 
greatest  possible  agricultural  export. 

The  progress  of  acricultural  production  furnishesanother 
cause  of  this  dereliction  of  old  worn  out  plantations  in 
South  Carolina.  Sugai*  has,  in  the  employment  of  south- 
ern capital,  taken  the  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
cotton,  as  that  product  formerly  took  the  place  of  tobacco. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  a  change  of  residence. 
Men  liave,  therefore,  migrated  from  Soutli  Carolina  to  the 
sugar  climate,  and  more  Y^rtile  and  fresher  lands  of  Loui- 
siana. Their  moveable  ca])ital  has  migrated  with  them;  aikl 
what  but  decay  and  desolation  could  they  leave  to  their 
former  seats?  Solitude  is  in  those  halls,  because  the  toil 
and  the  song  of  labor  have  departed  from  the  fields. 

How  then  does  South  Carolina  sustain  her  complunt  and 
allegations  against  the  American  system?  If  demand  for 
cotton  has  not  been  dimiiushed,  butmishtily  increased  by 
that  system;  if  reduction  of  the  price  of  cotton  be  merely 
nominal,  so  that  all  other)  thiiu^  are  equally  as  much,  and 
cotton  cloth  more  reduced;  if  the  appreciation  of  money 
(as  alleged  by  the  Southern  Review)  be  the  caiUK;  of  this 
diminution  of  price;  if  labor  be  more  productive,  and  capi- 
tal more  profitable  in  South  Carolina  than  in  the  mamifiic- 
ttiring  States;  if  that  State  export  more  abundantly  than 
those  States;  and,  finally,  if  she  export  more  at  this  time, 
nccoixling  to  her  ])Opulation,  than  she  did  in  1816,  when 
Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun  placed  the  tariff  upon  tlie 
labor  and  capital  of  the  nortliern  States;  then,  sir,  what 
damage  has  that  State  suffered  by  the  operations  of  the 
American  system?  Why,  then,  all  this  complaint?  this  cla- 
mor? this  abuse?  tliis  crimination  against  that  system,  and 
the  finends  of  that  system  ?  Woid<l  they  of  the  South  win 
a  political  boon  ?  Would  a  presidency,  like  the  medicated 
fruits  of  mythology,  quiet  this  awaked  Cerberus,  whose 
angry  roar  lias  soofien  echoed  througli  these  halls?  No 
matter  for  their  vigorous,  increasing,  andproductive  labor; 
no  matter  for  tlieir  abundant  and  profitable  capital,  in- 
creased or  various  exports,  cheapened  and  enriched  con- 
sumption. No  matter  for  all  these.  No,  sir,  no.  ThecraAy, 
but  envious  Amalekite,  in  the  proud  court  of  the  Asiatic 
empire,  advanced  to  the  second  rank  of  power,  the  second 
condition  of  favor,  the  Vizier,  the  Viceroyalty,  not  of 
twenty-four,  but  of  one  hundre<l  and  twenty  provinces, 
when  surrounded  by  his  congratulating  family  and  friends, 
with  a  scowl  of  discontent,  and  in  the  tones  of  malediction, 
excUimed,  '*  All  this  availcth  me  nothing,  so  lor^as  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  sits  at  the  king's  gate."  When,  sir,  wl>cn  will 
ambition  learn  wisdom  from  tlie  records  of  experience? 

Sir,  we  are  told  by  South  Carolina  that  words  have  been 
invented  of  fraudful,  sorcerous  import;  wherewitlial  the 
manufacturing  wizards  of  the  Nortli  abuse  the  honest  and 
credulous  ear  of  the  nation.  These  foul  magicians,  as  it  is 
said,  cry  encouragement,  protection,  domestic  industry, 
American  system;  ami  thereby  raise,  array,  and  drive  a 
crusade  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie  South.  Sir, 
have  not  the  managing  men  of  that  region  a  school  for  words  ? 
State  rights,  independent  sovereignty,  consolidation,  slave- 
ry; what  words  are  these?  May  not  men  conjure  with  such 
words?  Have  they  not  called  up  spirits  by  them?  Aye, 
sir,  and  spirits  as  dark  and  mischievous  as  ever  visited  tiie 
moonlight  of  tliis  world.     In  this  very  debate,  has  not  a 
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word  been  cmight;  «nd  tortured,  and  abused,  that  men 
might  hear,  and  run  mad  even  at  the  very  echo  of  it?  Tax^ 
why,  sir,  when  just,  the  word  makes  men  stare?  when  un- 
just, unequal,  oppressive,  it  drives  them  frantic.  Sir,  these 
sorccrersof  the  sultry  Soutli  have,  during  this  debate,  with 
the  skill  of  mastei-s,  repeated  this  word  either  alone  or 
coupled  with  most  inflaming  adjectives. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  pass  within  the  magic  circle,  and,  if  it 
may  be  done,  to  disclose  and  reveal  their  juggling  mys- 
teries. They  announce  to  this  nation  that  they,  tlie  plan- 
tation, or,  as  they  cabaVistically  call  themselves,  staple 
States,  being  but  one-quarter  or  three  millions  of  the  whole 
people,  do,  in  their  own  proper  persons,  pay  two-thirds  of 
all  %he  taxes.  To  illustrate  this  hypothesis,  they  tell  us 
that  South  Carolina,  in  1827,  exported  cotton  amounting 
to  seven  million  one  hundred  tl^ousand  dollars.  On  all 
this  amount  of  cotton,  they  affirm  that  they  did  pay,  and 
they  do  now  pay,  on  all  their  like  export,  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  United  States,  an  export  duty  amounting  to  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  some  say  sixty  per  cent.  This  duty  is  alleged 
to  be  paid  on  the  export,'  because  a  like  duty  is  laid  on  the 
^ods  purchased  by  their  export,  when  they  are  brought 
uito  the  country.  These  gentlemen  tell  us  that  «•  the  cus- 
tom-house  is  a  turnpike  gate,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
you  pay  the  toll  when  you  go  to  market,  or  when  you  re- 
turn from  it."  It  is  as  if  the  collector  took  two  or  three 
out  of  every  five  yards  of  cloth  brought  home  for  cotton 
sold  in  England. 

If  tliese  allegations  be  not  mere  words,  contrived  to 
provoke  excitement,  and,  under  a  storm  of  loud  and  bois- 
terous passion,  to  obscure  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
then  must  they  be  founded  on  some  facts  and  arguments 
by  wl/ich  they  are  supported  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
men.  When  South  Carolina  alleges  tliat  the  exports  of 
the  United  SUtes  pay  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff 
on  imports,  she  sustains  tliis  allegation,  so  far  as  she  has 
hitlierto  attempted  to  sustain  it,  by  one  of  three  argu- 
ments. First.  When  tiie  products  of  the  South  are  sold, 
ihcy  are  sold  for  goods,  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  ;^and  whatever  duty  is  imposed  on  such  goods,  when 
so  imported,  must  and  will  be  deducted  from  the  exported 
southern  products,  when  sold  abroad.  Second.  Tiie  im- 
port of  the  staple  or  plantation  States  being  equal  to  their 
export,  and  their  consumption  being  equal  to  such  import, 
they,  as  consumers,  pay  all  the  duty  on  their  import,  and, 
therefore,  they  pay  duty,  or  tax,  as  they  call  it,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  their  export.  Tliird.  The  tariff  so  diminish- 
es the  value  of  their  export  or  import,  or  both,  as  that  this 
diminution  is  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  duty  on  their 
whole  import.     ' 

This  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  for  it  cannot  be 
easy  to  disprove  what  is  not  proved  by  any  evidence  ^  or  to 
overthrow,  by  any  course  of  i*ea8oning,  what  is  sustained 
by  no  argument.  South  Carolina  avers  that  she  pays  six- 
ty per  cent.  ^ on  all  her  eight  millions  of  export.  It  is  a  tax 
of  icHir  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  in  ten  years  amounts  to  forty*two  millions  of  dollars. 
If  ^e  say,  as  we  do  say,  this  is  not  so,  the  allegation^  of 
South  Carolina  falls  to  the  ^und,  as  a  mere  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,  incredible  in  its  nature,  and  not  believed  at 
all,  unlcvh  by  those  who  have  been  suttablv  trained  to  the 
ikith,  and  can  exclaim  in  the  very  words  of  ancient  credu- 
lity, *'l  believe,  because  it  is  impossibk'.*' 

In  the  very  onset  of  this  argument  against  this  South 
Carolina  dogma,  we  must  encounter'  the  most  invincible 
propensities  of  man;  his  a^-arice,  his  party  spirit,  pride 
of  opinion,  lust  most  indomitable,  lust  of  power;  and  worst 
of  all,  if  there  be  any  thing  worse,  the  subtle,  fraudful,  un- 
dermining perseverance  of  demagogues,  devoted  to  an  in- 
fluence, such  as  finally  laid  the  sovereipity  of  Athens  at  the 
foot  of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  The  eflfort,  however,  is  wor- 
thy of  patriotism, ^nd  surely  worth  making.  The  argument 
may  reach  the  South.     The  candid,  the  honest,  the  many 


may  hear,  may  consider,  be  convinced,  and  redeem  them- 
selves from  the  «« forked  councils"  of  crooked  politicians. 

Are  these  people,  then,  thus  grossly  wronged  by  the 
American  system  ?  Does  Soutli  Carolina  pay  a  duly,  a 
tax  of  forty,  sixty,  or  any  other  per  cent,  on  all,  or  any 
of  her  exported  cotton  or  other  products }  First  of  all,  is 
such  auty  deducted  from  tlie  price  of  those  exported  pro- 
diicts,  when' sold  in  the  foreign  market?  This  South  Ca- 
rolina doctrine  presupposes  that  all  commerce  is  merely  a 
barter  trade  in  different  commodities.  The  gentleman 
fVom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  has,  under  that  view  of 
the  doctrine,  exposed  its  -  absurdity.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  he  has  so  ably  said.  In  this  argument  it  is  alleged 
that  the  duty  on  imported  commodities  is  deducted  fron> 
the  price  of  the  exported  products,  when  sold  in  the  fo- 
reign market;  because  those  products  are  sold  in  that 
market  for  such  commodities  as,  when  imported,  are 
cliarged  with  such  duty.  It  is  said  South  Carolina  cotton  is 
sold  in  Liverpool  for  cotton  cloth,  or  for  woollen  cloth ^ 
but  because  such  cloth  cannot  come  into  the  United  States, 
unless  a  duty  of  sixty  \in  cent,  is  first  pjud  upon  it,  the 
English  manufiicturer,  or  his  agent,  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, does  deduct  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  the  price 
of  the  cotton,  and  pays  the  balance  only  to  the  planter  who 
has  raised  and  exported  it.  So  long  as  the  United  States, 
by  their  protecting  system,  continue  to  place  this  duty  on 
the  cottons  and  woollens,  of  England,  the  English  manu- 
facturer will  indemnify  himself,  by  deducting  the  duty 
charged  on  his  cloths,  from  the  price  of  South  Carolina  cot- 
ton received  in  payment  for  them,  and  thereby  compel  the 
South  Carolina  planter  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  it.  This 
is  the  whole  argument,  however  it  may  have  been  expand- 
ed by  illustration,  or  amplified  by  repetition.  Soutli  Caroli- 
na cotton  is  sold  for  English eloth.  Sixty  per  cent.i8  deduct- 
ed from  the  price  of  the  cotton  in  England,  becaiise  sixty 
per  cent,  duty  is  charged  on  the  cloth  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  course  of  trade.  When 
two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  are  exported  to 
EngUnd,  and  placed  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  on  ac- 
count of  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  for  what  is  this  cot- 
ton sold?  Do  manufacturers  bring  their  cloths  into  that 
market  to  bai*tcr  for  that  cotton  ?  No,  sir;  it  is  purchased 
by  a  class  of  merchants,  who  afterwards  sell  it  out  to  manu- 
facturers in  such  parcels  as  they  may  want  for  consump- 
tion. These  merchants  have  no  cloths,  and  probably  never 
deal  hi  them.  In  all  g^eat  markets  the  business  is  so  di- 
vided, that  the  man  who  deals  in  one  commodity  never 
deals  in  any  other.  Cotton  merchants  are  never  cloth  or 
liardware  merchants.  Nay,  so  divided  and  distributed  is 
this  trade,  that  each  species  of  cotton  will  have  its  distinct 
class  of  merchants,  who  deal  in  that  species,  and  in  no 
otlier.  In  what  does  he,  and  all  other  purchasers  of  cot- 
tun,  choose  to  pay  for  a  purchased  cargo  of  that  commo- 
dity ?  Why,  truly  in  that  by  which  all  purchases  are  made 
in  a  g^eat  market;  the^ circulating  medium  of  all  commer- 
cial countries.  In  England,  this  is  either  coin,  bullion, 
bank  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange.  When  tlie  exporter  of 
Soutli  Carolina  cotton  goes  into  the  Liverpool  market 
witli  his  cargo,  for  what  does  he  choose  to  sell?  He 
chooses  to  sell  for  the  same  medium  which  the  cotton  mer- 
chants choose  to  pay  him:  coin,  bullion,  bank  notes,  or 
bills  of  exchange.  The  buyer  will  choose  to  pay  in  these, 
or  in  some  one  of  these,  because  he  will  have  nothing  else 
on  hand  with  which  to  pay;  and  the  seller  will  choose  to 
take  these,  or  some  one  of  them,  in  payment,  because  it 
may  be  wbAt  he  wants,  or  he  can  with  it  more  eanly  pur- 
chase what  he  wants  for  the  market  of  his  own  country. 
If  he  take  coin  or  bullion,  it  will  be  because  he  wishes  to 
ship  coin  or  bullion  to  the  United  States.  If  he  take  bank 
notes,  it  will  be  because  he  has  occanon  for  bank  notes 
in  the  oourse  of  his  trade.  If  he  intends  loading  his  ship 
at  any  other  port,  he  will  take  bills  of  exchange  on  some 
house  at  such  port.    How,  then,  will  the  cotton  merchant, 
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on  any  pretence,  deduct  fifty  dr  sixty  per  cent,  from  the 
cotton  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  planter^  It  must  be,  aays 
the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  because  the  article,  in  which 
he  pays  him,  is  charged  with  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  duty 
vhen  imported  into  the  United  States.  Not  so,  for  if  lie 
pays  him  in  bank  notes,  they  are  put  off  in  his  trade  in 
Eng^land,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  all  other  men  pass 
them,  and  without  any  deduction,  because  they  have  been 
received  ih  pay  for  South  Carolina  cotton.  If  he  receive 
bills  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam,  Copenhagpen,  or  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  merchants  of  those  cities  will  surely  not  pay 
them  at  a  discount  of  sixty  per  cent.,  because  they  wei*e 
drawn  and  received  in  payment  for  South  Carolina  cotton. 
If  the  English  cotton  merchants  pay  the  South  Carolina 
cotton  planter  in  coin  or  bullion  for  his  exported  cotton, 
cuihe  deduct  sixty  percent,  from  the  price,  because  sixty 
per  cent,  duty  will  be  charged,  at  the  American  custom- 
house, on  that  coin  or  bullion,  when  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Surely  not^  because  no  such  duty,  and 
no  duty  whatever,  is  chargeTI  on  coin  or  bullion  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  tariff,  protec- 
tion law,  or  American  system  of  this  country.  If,  then, 
the  English  cotton  buyer  do  befool  the  South  Carolina 
cotton  planter,  and  deduct  sixty  per  cent,  from  the  price 
of  his  cotton,  whenever  that  amount  of  duty  is  charged  in 
the  United  States  on  the  medium  received  by  the  planter 
in  payment  for  his  cotton;  yet,  as  he  may,  and  always  does 
receive  in  ptiyment  a  medium,  on  which  ito  duty  is  charged 
on  its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  then  no  deduction  from 
roch  price  is  ever  made.  The  South  Carolina  doctrine 
ii  a  mere  theoretical  dogma,  fit  only  to  amuse  and  deliwle. 
It  Is  like  some  other  exhalations,  which  never  appear  but 
in  a  dark  and  troubled  atmosphere.  When  ligtit  and  sun- 
shine return  to  the  earth,  they  vanish,  are  seen  no  more, 

^  md  the  traveller,  returning  to  the  right  path,  goes  on  his 

'  way  rejoicingf. 

Sir,  if  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  be  true,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  exporting  cotton  merchant?  Per- 
mit me  to  propose  a  case.  A  merchant  of  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, or  New  York,  invests  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cotton 
at  Charleston,  and,  shipping  It  to  Liverpool,  sells  the  whole, 
with  the  intention  of  investing  the  amount  of  sales  in 
woollen  cloths,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
American  market.  For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  in  the  simplest  form,  I  will  leave 
<«t  of  the  statement  all  account  of  freight,  insurance,  or 
profits  on  the  outward  voyage;  and  add  the  freight,  insar- 
«nce,  and  duties  only  on  the  homeward.  His  cotton  sells, 
m  Liverpool,  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  From  thi»  amount 
the  English  manufiicturer,  or  his  agent,  the  Liverpool  cot- 
ton merchant,  deducts  sixty  per  cent.)  because  the  English 
woollens,-  which  are  to  be  received  in  payment,  will  be 
charged  with  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  when  imported  into 
file  United  States:  four  thousand  dollars  remain.  This  sum 
»  wceivcd  in  woollen  cloths.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  paid 
for  freight  and  insurance,  equal  to  six  hundred  dollars.  A 
duty  of  aixty  per  cent,  is  paid  on  this  u) vestment  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  on  iU  arrival  in  the  United  States.  This 
*o>ounts  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  It  is  pre- 
sumed the  woollen  cloths  will  sell  for  the  onginal  cost,  with 
^e  freight  and  insurance  added,  together  with  the  duties. 
How  will  the  account  sUnd? 

Cost  of  cotton  is  -  -  -  $10,000 

freight  and  insurance  of  woollen  goods  home  600 

*>«y  on  do.  in  the  United  States  -  2,400 

Total  amount  paid  out  -  -  $13,000 

For  reimbursing  this  sum,  the  merchant  will  have  on  hand 
Woollen  goods  at  cost  .  -  $4,000 

Freight  and  insurance  -  -  600 

A»nount  of  duty  paid  -  -  2,400 

Total  amount  receivable  iii  return 
Total 


$7,000 


$6,000 


Such  is  the  course  of  the  cotton  trade,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  SoutV  Carolina.  Will  this  speculation  ever 
be  repeated^  Was  ever  such  a  speculation  made?  It 
seems  incredible  that  men  of  sane  minds  should  avow  such 
absurdities.  I  have  nevertheless  heard  the  avowal.  Thou- 
sands, both  here  and  elsewhere,  have  heard  the  same. 
Thousands  of  honest  men  are  made  to  believe  it.  South 
Carolina  planters  have  been  told  that  from  every  hundred 
bales  of  cotton,  sent  abroad  to  market,,  sixty  are  taken  by 
the  collector,  as  a  tax  on  the  planter.  Aye,  sir,  from  this 
word,  tax,  the  table  orator  of  South  Carolina  has  drawn 
Urge  discourse,  as  the  bees  of  Trebisond  draw  from  cer- 
tain flowers  a  honey  that  drives  men  mad.  Since  the  duty 
on  foreign  wine  is  reduced,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  tarin ' 
toasts  of  the  South  wiU  now  be  drank  in  a  more  generous 
vintage.  Nothing  but  bad  wine  could  have  inspired  such 
anti-American  sentiments;  for  we  are  told  by  high  autho- 
rity, that  **in  good  wine  there  is  truth." 

1  hasten  to  the  second  proof  of  unequal  payment  of 
imposts,  as  it  is  aNeged  by  the  <South  Carolina  doctrine. . 
Their  import  and  their  consumption  roust  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  each  must  be  equal  to  their  export;  but  they 
pay  duty  on  all  their  consumption,  and,  therefore,  the  duty 
paid  by  them  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  export.  The 
whole  of  this  argument  goes  on  the  ground  that  every 
duty  added  to  imported  commodities  does,  in  fact,  raise 
the  price  of  such  commodities,  by  a  sum  equal  to  such 
duty.  This  is  sometimes  true,  "but  not  always  so;  and  it 
often  happens  that  added  duty  does  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  The  customers  attending  at  any  market, 
must,  if  they  buy,  puy  the  cost  of  all  commodities  which 
they  buy.  Men  will  cease  to  bring  such  commodities  to 
market,  when  they  cannot  be  reimbursed  the  expense  of 
bringing  them  there.  The  consumption  of  all  the  world 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  production  of  all  the  world. 
When  manufactui<ed  fabrics  are  placed  in  the  market,  their 
cost  cannot  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  the  use  of  capital  employed  by  that 
labor  in  fiibricatingfrom  such  raw  material  their  products, 
and  placing  them  in  the  market.  When  the  manufacturer 
has  paid  for  the  raw  material  and  fbr  labor,  all  which  re- 
mains is  for  the  use  of  ca|)rtal.  This  balance  is  sometimes 
more,  and  sometimes  less;  but  can  never  be,  fbr  any  length 
of  time,  less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  his  capital  in 
good  and  efficient  repair.  If  it  be  less,  his  capital  must 
continually  deteriorate,  and  finally  be  consumed.  He  can 
continue  to  work  without  profits,  but  he  csnnot  continue 
to  work  at  a  loss.  When  his  balance  ia  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  raw  material,  labor,  aiid  use  of  capital,  this  sur- 
plus constitutes  the  profits  of  the  msnufacturer.  These 
profits  are,  therefbre,  a  part  of  the  market  price  of  all 
fabrics,  when  sold  in  tlve  country  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. When  such  fabrics  are  exported  from  the  coun- 
jtry  whe^e  they  are  produced,  and  imported  into  another 
country,  to  be  sold  and  consumed  there,  if  a  duty  he 
imposed  on  their  Importation,  this  duty  must  ei^er  be 
paid  by  the  consumer,  or*  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  or  it  may  be  divided  and  bortie  partly  by  each 
of  them.  When  the  manufacturers  of  the  invporting 
country  produce  fabrics  of  the  same  kind  and  qua^y, 
competition  for  the  market  often  compels  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer to  deduct  a  part  or  the  whole  duty  from  fiis 
profits.  These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  molasses  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
When  tiie  tariff  of  1828  added  five  cents  a  gallon  to  the 
duty  on  imported  molasses,  the  manufacturers  of  that  pro- 
duct in  Cuba  took  tlutt  amount  from  each  gallon,  and  it 
came  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  without  any 
additional  price,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  impost 
duty.  The  planters  of  Cuba  made  this  deduction  from 
their  profits,  rather  than  hazard  the  Ion  of  our  market  in 
a  competition  with  the  planters  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  will 
always  be  the  coarse  of  trade.      So  long  as  fors&ga 
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manuftkcturers  can  pa^r  for  niw  materials,  wages,  and 
deterioration  of  capital,  they  will,  rather  than  lose  ^our 
market,  lower  probts,  as  you  raise  impost  duty,  until  all 
their  profits  are  gone.  Nay,  trade  is  sometimes  continued 
for  years  to  one  marfcet»  only  to  sustain  labor  and  preserve 
capital,  while  other  markets  are  looked  after  for  profits { 
and  the  hope  of  a  change  of  tiroes  encourages  the  expect- 
a6on  of.  a  more  prosperous  condition  <^  li<ade. 

With  these 'genend  remarks,  I  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  this  part  of  the  question.  For  this 
purpose,  let  it  be  admitted  that  all  impost  duties  on  im- 
ported commodities  do,  to  an  equal  amount,  add  to  their 
market  price.  By  whom  is  this  additional  price  paid?  Is 
it  paid  by  South  Carolina,  because  she  exports  seven  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cotton,  and  imports 
Mid  consumes  a  like  amount  in  some  otlier  product  ?    This 

auestion  cannot  be  answered  without  some  examination  of 
le  course  of  trade.  The  labor  of  our  country,  like  that 
of  all  other  countries^  employs  capital,  either  in  producing 
raw  materia],  or  manu^ctured  &brics,  or  in  buying  and 
selling  such  raw  material  or  manufactured  products.  The 
great  laboring  classes  of  our  country  are,  accordingly,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  manufiictures,  or  commerce.  If  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  employ  their  capital  ingrowing 
cotton,  thev  do  not  employ  it  in  commerce.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  conducted  by  merchants.  Money 
is  the  medium,  tlie  great  madhine  by  which  they  conduct 
all  their  transactions.  Barter  is  no  part  of  the  trade  of 
mercliants.  It  belongs  to  a  condition  of  society,  anterior  to 
a  perfect  division  or  employments,  and  before  any  circu- 
lating medium  of  exchange  has  been  established.  Accord- 
inglv,  we  find  the  merchuits  of  our  country  emploved  in 
buyuig  up  and  collecting  sll  surplus  products,  either  of 
the  seas,  of  the  forc^its^  of  the  soil,  or  of  manufactures. 
For  tliese  they  g^e,  in  exchange,  money,  the  ciixulating 
medium  of  tlie  country,  either  eokl  or  silver  coin,  or  paper, 
which  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  be  exchanged 
lor  such  coin.  That  part  of  these  products  not  wanted 
for  home  consumption,  merchants  export,  in  pursuit  of  a 
market,  to  foreign  countries.  These  are  not  bartered,  but 
sold  by  them,  in  such  markets,  for  money.  This  money, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  required,  is  reinvested  in 
foreign  products,  such  as  cloths,  hardware,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  aromaiics,  fruits,  wines,  spirits,  silks,  fancy  goods, 
and  all  such  commodities  aa  may  be  required  in  tlic  home 
market,  eitlier  for  consumption  or  re-exportation .  All  these 
commodities  are  imported,  together  witli  tlie  raone}'  ba- 
lance, invested  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  bullion.  This 
immense  importation,  amounting,  in  some  years,  to  one 
hundred  millions,  comes  back  charged  with  all  tJie*  costs 
of  these  multifarious  ti'ansactions;  and,  when  further  aug- 
mented in  price  by  the  addition  of  sucli  duties  as  by  law 
are  imposed  on  each  class  of  tb<;m,  tliey  are  all  placed  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  be  an  efficient  demand  for  these  conrtmodities  in 
our  eountryt  and  they  can  be  sold  without  a  loss,  then, 
whoever  buys  and  consumes  them  must  pay  for  all  tlieir  ori- 
ginal cost,  to^tlicr  with  the  cost  of  importation,  and  tlie 
impost  duty,  in  addition  to  all  these  various  amounts.  Men 
go  to  this  roarkett  not  to  receive  pay  for  what  they  had  sold 
to  merchants  who  purchased  and  exported  their  products; 
much  less  do  they  go  in  quest  of  tlieir  share  of  these  com- 
modities, as  if  concerned  in  the  great  adventure  uf  send- 
ing their  products  abroad  to  be  exchanged,  and  brought 
home  in  monev,  or  in  the  products  of  other  countries.  Do 
you  find,  in  this  great  market,  the  wlialer  with  the  invoice 
of  his  oil  ( tlie  fisherman,  with  tliat  of  his  fish;  the  log-roller, 
sbowinff  the  amount  of  hb  lumber;  tlie  peltrist,  with  his 
knotted  strings  of  account  for  fursi  ttie  farmer  or  manu- 
iaeUirer,  each  with  full  statements  of  either  provisions,  or 
bread  stuffs^  or  wrought  fabrics?  How,  then,  does  the 
South  Carolina  planter  come  to  this  market?  Tp get  pay 
for  iiis  cotton  sold  to  the  roerciiant'  ,No:  Hhathe  received 


when  he  sold  his  crop.  To  take  his  share  of  the  goods,'  as 
if  concerned  in  the  original  adventure,  and  in  proportioiv 
to  the  amount  of  his  coUon?  What  claim  has  he  torthis? 
He  sold  his  cotton  on  the  wharf,  took  his  money,  and,  if 
every  bale,  when  shipped,  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  or 
been  consumed  by  fire,  it  would  have  been  no  concern  of 
his.  The  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina  has  no  more 
connexion  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  than 
the  tea  planter  of  China  has  with  the  same  commerce.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  come  into  the  home  market  for  foreign 
gbods,  to  get  his  share  of  those  goods;  nor  is  he  obliged  to 
take  the  amount  (^his  cotton  crop,  or  any  otlier  amount, 
in  cotton  or  woollen  cloths,  or  hardware,  or  any  other 
commodity.  His  money  is  in  his  pocket,  and  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out  but  by  his  own  option.  If  he  must  expend  it  all, 
he  need  not  expend  it  all  in  the  market  of  foreign  commo- 
dities; for  he  will  find,  side  by  side  with  this,  another  mar- 
ket, abounding  in  all  the  products  of  the  land,  labor,  and 
capital  of  our  own  country.  Here  he  may  indulge  his  pa- 
triotism, and  satisfy  his  wants. 

From  which  of  these  markets  is  Soutli  Carolina  labor, 
and  tlie  employers  of  that  labor,  supplied?  The  answer 
to  thifi  question  will  determine  who  pays  the  duty  on  im- 
ported products.  Does  that  labor  consume  fish?  The 
planter  buys  them  in  New  England,  not  only  without 
bounty,  but  cheaper  for  the  bounty  on  exported  fisli.  The 
bounty  on  exported  fish  enables  the  fisherman  tn  supply 
the  home  market  at  a  reduced  price;  so  that  the  bounty 
is  really  divided  between  him  and  the  South  CM^>liiia 
planter.  He  buys  shoes.  The  leather  waff  made  from 
hides,  bought  in  Ohio  at  one  and  a  hslf  cents  a  pound; 
the  shoes  manufactured  by  labor,  fed  witli  corn  at  ten. 
and  wheat  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bxishel,  and  with  meat  at 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  planter  buys  Ahoes  at  fif\y  cents 
a  pair,  shirting  at  six  and  a  quarter,  stripes  at  eight,  and 
satinets  at  thirty-seven  cents  a  yard.  The  whole  yearly 
clothinfr  for  a  man  costs  less  than  five  dollars.  Not  one 
article  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  Not  one  article  taxed 
with  a  duty,  or  made  dearer  by  such  a  tax.  Nay,  not  one 
which  could,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  be  purchased  cheaper 
in  the  English  market.  What  feeds  the  labor  of  South 
Carolina?  Is  it  tea,  coffee,  sugar?  Not  an  ounce.  The 
whole  two  hundred  and  fif^'-eight  tlionsand  laborers  of 
South  Carolina  do  not  consume  to  the  amount  of  one 
cent  of  any  article  chai-ged  with  any  amount  of  duty.  If 
they  do,  what  is  it?  Gracious  God!  And  not  withstand- . 
ing  all  this,  the  owners  of  these  slaves,  the  capitalists 
of  Soutli  Carolina,  who,  in  the  langusge  of  the  member 
from  tha;t  State,  (Mr.  McDuipik]  "  drive  them  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  to  work  harder  and  make 
more;"  these  mild  and  merciful  capitalists  are,  by  their 
agent  here,  clamorous,  outrageous,  and  abusive  against  the 
laborers  of  New  England,  because  they  pay  less  than  tliclr 
share  of  impost,  of  tax,  on  impoiied  commodities. 

What  do  New  England  kborers  pay?  They  pay  the 
duty  on  all  they  buy  and  consume.  They  constimc  coffee 
at  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  tea  at  thirty-five,  and  sugar, 
as  the  Southern  Review  asserts,  at  fifly-two  per  cent.  All 
these  are  consumed  by  the  whole  labor  of  New  England. 
The  skilled,  or  manuJacturin^  hd)or,  in  sd^tion  to  these, 
consume  fancy  goods.  Yes,  sir,  fiincy  goods;  shawls  fi*ora 
England,  silks  from  France,  crapes  from  India,  tortoise 
shell  combs  from  Canton,  and  Leghorns  from  Italy.  This 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  those  who  cannot,  even  in  thought, 
separate  labor  from  servitude;  to  wliom  work  is  slavery, 
and  exemption  from  it  freedom;  **  whose  high  and  palmy" 
condition  of  liberty  is  rendered  more  lofly,  because  ma- 
nured, and  cultured,  and  contrnsted  by  a  toiling,  debased, 
and  wretched  servitude  around  it.  Tell,  sir,  tell  these 
high-minded  votaries  of  factitious  liberty,  that  the  frredoni 
oi'  the  North  is  felt  and  enjoyed  the  more,  because  it  is 
felt  and  enjoyed  by  all;  and  tliat  if  southern  liberty  shoul<l 
Wtiber  and  perish  for  lack  uf  slavery  to  leed,  and  support 
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ks  gfrowth,  northern  fi*eedom  will  erow  and  flourish,  after 
the  sun,  in  the  whole  longitude  of  his  course,  shall  have 
cea<(ed  to  shine  on  the  head  of  a.sing^le  slave.     In  the 
North,  labor  is  not  slaver}'.  The  persons  of  whom  I  speak, 
are  the  free  descendants  of  the  tree  and  highly  respected 
p«op]e  of  New  England.    They  are  the  daughters  or 
granddaughters  of  those  wives  and  mothers  who  clothed, 
and  armed,  and  blessed,  and  hastened  their  husbands,  and 
sons;,  and  brothers,  to  tlie  fields  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,    Bennington  and  Saratoga.     They   are  not  mere 
bodies,  though  beautiful  and  blooming;  tliey  have  minds 
well  instructed;  they  have  read,  and  thougftit.     You  will 
iec  them,  modestly  ornamented  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hantls,  and  accompanied  hy  tlieir  parents  and  brothers,  at- 
tending the  anmversaries  of  our  literary  institutions,  the 
yearly  discourses  at  the  celebration  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, ftnd  in  the  weekly  assemblies  for  the. public  woraliip 
of  the  great  God,  and  Father  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Uo  you  ask  how  those  who  labor  in  the  North  can  af- 
ford to  consume  such  impoi-ted  commodities?  Tliis  cannot 
be  doue  by  labor  in  >France  and  England.     Labor  is  paid, 
in  any  country,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  and  supply, 
in  the  marked  for  the  labor  of  that  country.     In   tliis 
\  country,  tlie  demand  for  skilled  labor  is  comparatively 
great,  and  the  supply  compai*ativc]y  small.     This  labor, 
therefore,  receives  a  much  greater  sliare  of  the  products 
of  labor  in  this  country,  tlian  the  same  kind  of  labor  re- 
ceives in  England  and  France.     This,  operating  alike  on 
labor   in    all   employments,   prevents  the  manufacturer 
from  raising  tlie  price  of  his  products,  and  compels  him  to 
lower  the  rate  of  hi»  profits.     All  the  necessaries  of  life 
being  much  lower  in  this  than  in  roost  other  countries, 
labor  nota>nty  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  the  annual 
production  of  the  country,  but  can  live  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  for  necessaries;  and  has,  therefore,  a  much  larger 
amount,  eitlier  to  lay  up  for  future  use,  or  to  consume  in 
acconmodations  and  ornaments.     This,  sir,  is  the  great 
secret  of  northern  prosperity?  a  condition  not  the  most 
propitious  to  the  capitalist,  but  the  most  beneficial  to 
kbor;  and  demonstrating  that  while  the  labor  of  South 
Carolina  consumes  no  imported  products,  and  pays  not  a 
cent  of  impost  duty,  or  tax,  the  labor  of  the  North,  made 
prosperous  by  the  American  system,  pays  into  the  treasu- 
ry a  greater  amount  of  impost  duty,  of  national  tax,  than 
even  the  South  Carolina  capitalists  themselves.    For  what 
do  these  capitalists  buy,  and  consume,  from  the  two  gi-eat 
markets  of  our  coimtry?    First,  what  does  the  southern 
planter  buy?   Carriages,  harness,  saddlery,  horses,  house- 
hold furniture.     These  are  not  importecl,  but,   by   the 
American  system,  protected,  and  not  made  deai'er  by  that 
protection.    They  buy^  fine  cottons  at  eighteen  cents  a 
yard,  whicli,  imported  in  1815,  cost  one  dollar  and  twelve 
cents.     They  buy  prints,  carpets,  glass,  nails,  and  all  quite 
as  cheap  as  such  commodities  can  be  bought  in  England. 
Of  woollen  cloths,  hardware,  iron,  hemp,  sailcloth,  cprd- 
age,  who  buys  most,  the  northern  or  the  Soutli  Cai*o1ina 
capitalists?    If,  then,  the  producer  of  exports,  whether 
oil,  fish,  lumber,  peltry,  provisions,  bread  stuffs,  or  cotton, 
sdl  for  money,  and  buy  for  money — and  buy,  at  his  option, 
either  foreign  or  domestic  commodities,  the  amount  of 
duties,  the  tax  paid  by  him,  is  governed  by  lus  consump- 
tion, >nd  his  consumption  is  governed  by  his  choice,  and 
not  by  the  amount  of  his  export.    If  he  sells  for  money,  he 
may  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket,  live  from  the  produce 
of  his  own  plantation,  and  pay  not  a  cent  for  any  imported 
commodity.     The  South  Carolina  dogma,  the  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  export,  is  unsupported  by  fact,  and  must  have 
been  contrived  to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  create  popular 
excitement,  and  achieve  political  objects. 

The  third  and  last  reason  for  this  monstrous  and  mad- 
dening doctrine  is,  that  the  American  system  does,  in  its 
operations,  decrease  the  demand,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  market  price  of  cotton  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the 


duty  imposed  on  all  the  foreign  g^ods  purchased  by  the 
money  for  which  all  the  cotton  of  South  Carolina  is  sold. 
[n  other  words,  if  machinery  and  cotton  spinning  had  been 
left  to  England,  and  never  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  or  «ncouraged  and  protected  by  that  system,  the 
cotton  of  South  Carolina  would  now  have  brought  in  the 
market  not  only  seven  million  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  sixty  per  cent,  or  four  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  that  amount.  That 
State  would  have  received,  in  1827,  eleven  million  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  exported  cot- 
ton of  that  year.  Let  us  examine  this  paramount  ab- 
surdity. In  1789,  the  first  Congress  enacted  the  kw  pro- 
viding lor  revenue,  for  encouragement  and  for  protection 
of  manufactures.  South  Carolina  then  planted  no  cotton. 
A  few  years  before  tliat  time,  cotton  spinning,  by  ma- 
chinery, was  brought  into  Rhode  Island  by  Samuel  Slater. 
England,  in  that  year,  imported  from  all  the  world,  and 
spur,  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
cotton.  A  small  duty  was  laid  on  imported  cotton,  ex- 
pressly to  encourage  its  production  in  the  southern  States. 
A  like  duty  was  laid  on  imported  cotton  cloths,  to  en- 
courage cotton  spinning  in  this  country.  From, what  ma- 
terial was  the  clothing,  of  Europe  and  America  then 
fabricated?  Almost  entirely  from  sheep's  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  or  silk.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  machinery 
for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  that  progress^  A  demand  for  cotton  was  cre- 
ated and  inciHrased  by  this  new  and  expeditious  method  of 
manufacturing  it  into  cloth.  By  the  progress  of  this 
trade,  hemp  lot  clothing  is  driven  from  tlie  market.  Flax 
has  nearly  followed  it;  silk  is  sustained  as  a  luxury  only, 
and  sheep's  wool  would,  at  this  time,  were  it  not  for  tlie 
necessities  created  by  cKmate,  be  entirely  out  of  use. 

How  has  this  been  effected?  Qy  acompetit'on  between 
the  g^eat  manufacturer  of  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  inventions  of  one  have  been  follow- 
ed by  the  inventions  of  others,  and  a  succession  of  im- 
provements has  advanced  them  on  to  perfection.  The 
spindle  was  followed  by  the  speeder — the  single  by  the 
double  speeder.  The  flying  picker  took  place  of  the 
hand,  in  cleaning  cotton;  and  the  power  loom  now  almost 
excludes  manual  weaving.  Chemical  science,  applied  to 
bleaching,  performs  in  a  few  hours  what  once  required 
days  or  weeks,  aided  by  the  sun,  the  winds,  and  water,  for 
Its  performance.  This  rivalry  of  nations  has  not  only  im- 
proved, but  multiplied  macliincry.  In  1789,  the  whole 
number  of  spindles  in  tlie  United  States  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  The  number  increased  but  slowly  for  tlie 
first  fifleen  years.  The  embargo  multiplied  them;  the 
nop-intercourse  multiplied  them;  the  war  multiplied  them; 
and,  above  all,  the  tariff  of  1816,  introducing  the  mini- 
mum principle  of  protection,  has  multiplied  them,  until, 
at  this  time,  there  cannot  be  a  less  number  in  the  United 
States  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand.  They 
have,  indeed,  multiplied  like  the  progeny  of  the  patriarch 
in  the  land  of  their  servitude;  and,  like  that  progeny,  those 
who  were  once  their  patrons,  would  now  throw  them  into 
the  river. 

The  same  competition  lias  pushed  forward  tlie  produc- 
tion of  England,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  c\^Ty  other  brunch 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  English  hooks  fish  every 
sea,  Uke,  and  river;  Englisli  guns  bring  down  birds  of  every 
clime,  and  every  wing:  tlie  Arnb,  the  Tartar,  rides  with 
English  pistols  in  his  belt;  and  the  Shcflield  blade  has  won 
more  and  greater  victories  than  that  of  Toledo  or  Damas- 
cus. These  are  but  minor  products.  The  wars  of  Eu- 
rope multiplied  her  spindles;  these  arc  tlie  great  instru- 
ments of  the  wealth  and  power  of  England.  Alexander, 
by  the  long  spear,  and  the  compacted  phalanx,  pushed  his 
conquests  from  the  Granicus  to  tlic  Ganges.  England, 
I  with  her  spindles  and  looms,  has  manufiictured  a  fabric  of 
I  power,  which,  like  the  broad  belt  of  the  Zodiac,  enwraps 
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the  whole  body  of  the  earth.  Wlien  Napoleon  could  not 
conquer  England  by  the  sword,  he  determined  to  wield 
the  spindle  against  his  great  rival.  The  continental  sys- 
tem, originated  by  him,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  manufac- 
turing power  of  France,  in  coropetition  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  effects  of  that  impulse  continue  to  this  hour, 
thougli  the  mighty  hand  which  gave  the  movement  long 
ago  ceased  to  conduct  the  machinery. 

This  rivalry  of  nations,  this  competition  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States,  the  English  system, 
the  continental  system,  the  American'  system,  interest, 
power,  ambition — what  have  they  not  done  ?  What  would 
England  alone,  and  without  this  competition,  have  achieir. 
ed?  Have  not  all  these  united,  increased  the  consump- 
tion, the  demand,  the  market  value  of  the  great  staple  of 
South  Carolina?  Why,  sir,  look  into  your  own  records 
you  will  find  this  question  fully  answered,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  soundest  commercial  men  of  tlie  nation.  They 
tell  you  that  when  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri-can 
agents  enter  into  competition,  in  the  cotton  market  of  the 
South,  they  do,  by  this  very  competition,  advance  the  price 
of  that  product  nearly  two  cents  on  each  and  every  pound. 
This,  at  the  present  cost,  equals  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  whole  annual  production.  What, 
then,  would  South  Cai»olina,  in  the -madness  of  her  mis- 
taken policy,  what  would  South  Carolina  do?  She  would 
destroy  one  of  these  great  rivals — and,  O  most  unnatural, 
she  would  destroy  her  own  country.  For  what  >  For  her  own 
benefit?  No.  For  the  benefit  of  Old  England?  That  she 
will  deny.  What  then  ?  Why,  simply,  sir,  that  New  England 
may  be  destroyed,  and  because  South  Carolina  politicians 
do  verily  believe  that  one  cotton  market  is  better  than  two. 
Will  nothing. satisfy  the  avidity  of  South  Carolina  politi- 
cians? Tliey  hold  a  monopoly  in  the  cotton  mar^cet  of  the 
United  States.  Climate  secures  this  monopoly.  We  can- 
not grow  cotton  in  New  England.  LAbor  further  scctires 
this  monopoly  to  them.  Slaves,  they  tell  us,  work  for 
twelve  cents  a  day;  but  free  men  cannot  work  for  less  than 
fifty.  Their  monopoly  is  moreover  secured  and  confirm- 
ed to  them  by  this  very  system,  by  a  duty  under  it  of 
more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Is  any  monopoly  of  manufac- 
tures secured  to  New  England?  Are  there  not  waterfalls, 
and  capital,  and  cheaper  hibor  in  the  South?  Can  they 
not  spin?  Do  they  not  spin,  in  South  Carolina?  We  can 
never  take  cotton-gvowing  from  them;  but  they  can  take 
cotton-spinning  from  us,  whenever,  like  thepfatriot,  David 
Williams,  tliey  may  choose  to  be  their  own  overseers. 

The  member  from  South  Carolina,  equally  regardless 
of  fact,  and  unmindfbl  of  justice,  denounces  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  free  States.  **  They  arc  monopolists, 
whose  whole  smds  are  absorbed  in  their  capital;  without 
feeling,  and  without  regard  for  the  suffering  condition  of 
South  Carolina  planters.  Do  you  expect  humanity  from 
them?  Sooner  would  the  cannibal  be  moved  to  compas- 
sion by  the  wailing  infant  destined  to  feed  or  to  feast  him." 
Yes,  sir,  these  terms  of  abuse  are  vociferated  through 
your  halls,  until  the  ver>-  echoes  have  learned  the  indecent 
calumny,  and  cry  out  tariff,  manufacturers,  monopolist, 
assassin',  cannibal!  Where  is  tlie  truth?  Overwhelmed, 
sir,  in  this  roar  of  contumely.  The  tariff,  the  tariff,  I  say, 
gives  to  the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  whole  cotton  market  of  these  United  States. 
This  monopoly  is  secured  to  them  by  a  duty  of  thirty-three 
per  cent.  ?  by  a  perfect  protection.  They  compel  north- 
ern manufacturers  to  pay  them  ten  cents  for  cotton,  when, 
if  this  tariff  were  removed,  these  manufacturers  might 
import  Oiat  product  from  other  countries  at  seven.  Does 
this  tariff,  in  retum,  secure  the  whole  market  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  to  northern  manufiicturers?  No,  sir.  It  per 
'  mits  southern  planters  to  bring  into  that  market,  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  products,  forty  millions  of  foreign 
fabrics,  and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  h  like  amount,  whicb^ 
nfigfat  he  produced  by  domestic  labor  and  capitftl.     The 


fabrics  of  the  North  are  depreciated  in  our  own  market 
by  a  competition  with  all  the  world f  and  thia  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  southern  consumntion.  The  planters  of 
the  South  exclude  the  cotton  or  all  the  world  from  the 
United  States;  they  bring  the  demand  of  all  Europe  into 
that  market,  and  by  this  competition  with  all  the  manufac- 
turing world,  appreciate  their  cotton  for-  the  consumption 
of  noKhern  manufacturers.  Who,  sir,  who  is  the  mono- 
polist? Who  is  most  protected  by  the  American  sys- 
tem? Whose  product  is  reduced  by  competition;  whose 
is  raised  in  price  by  monopoly?  Is  it  the  manufacturer  of 
New  England,  who  patiently  toils  at  his  trade,  and  eats  the 
bread  of  labor  and  carefulness?  oris  it  the  South  Carolina 
planter,  lord  of  a  thousand  laborers,  whose  only  care  is  to 
feed,  to  thrive,  and  to  rail  at  the  whole  working  world* 
who  do  not  drive  slaves,  and  make  cotton  and  tobacco? 
Away,  then,  with  this  insensible  South  Carolina  dogma. 
The  American  system  does  not  diminish,  but  does,  by 
competition  between  England,  France,  and  America, 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  cotton.  It  does  not  increaset 
but  does,  by  a  like  competition  between  the  same  great 
rivals  for  the  market  of  the  world,  dmitnish  the  price  of 
manufactured  fabrics. 

Does  the  American  system  give  a  bounty  to  the  sugar- 
making,  grant  growing,  and  manufacturing  States?  This 
is  the  third  South  Carolina  allegation  a^inst  that  system. 
Tilie  member  from  that  State  did,  in  this  House,  in  1828, 
declare  it  to  be  a  postulate  in  political  economy,  that  all 
duty  on  imported  commodities  is  to  its  foil  amount  a  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  these  commodities,  and  a  bounty 
to  the  like  amount  on  aU  commodities  of  the  same  kind 
produced  in  the  country.  If  a  package  of  cotton  cloth, 
worth  one  hundred  dollars,  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  that  cloth  will  be 
raised  in  price  thirty  per  cent,  and  must  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket for  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  |)roduco  cloth  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality,  it  will  sell  at  the  same  price.  So  that,  if  the 
domestic  cloth  brought  one  hundred  dollars  before  the 
duty  was  imposed  on  foreign  cloth,  it  will,  after  the  duty 
is  imposed,  bring  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  The 
duty  will,  in  the  one  case,  be  a  tax  on  consumption,  and,  in 
the  other,  a  bounty  to  the  same  amount  on  manufactured 
production i  The  tax  on  consumption  goes  into  the  re- 
venue, and  the  bounty  into  the  pocket  of  the  maiiufiic- 
turer.  If  you  raise  the  duty  to  perfect  production,  so  ^at 
importation  of  the  foreign  fabric' is  prohibited,  and' the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  domestic,  (he  tax  will 
cease  for  benefit  of  the  revenue,  but  the  bounty  will  con- 
tinue for  benefit  of  the  mi^nufacturer.  This  was,  in  1827 
and  in  1828,  the  dogma  of  the  member  fi*om  South  CaroKna. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  taught  by  Dr.  Cooper.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  Southern  Review;  there  the  writer  has  laboriously 
made  out  a  tabular  statement  of  bounties,  paid,  as  he 
alleges,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  produc- 
ers of  various  cnc<)iiraged  and  protected  products,  and 
which,  by  his  calculation,  amounts  to  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions  of  dollars. 

What,  sir,  is  the  object  of  this  argument  ?  Why,  truly  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  that  the  American 
system  is  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  exact- 
ing money  from  one  part  of  the  nation^  that  the  same 
money  may  be  grattiitously  bestowed  on  another  part  of 
the  nation.  It  should,  therefore,  be  abolished.-  I^et  ua 
examine  this  question.  If  the  dogma  of  Dr*  Cooper  and 
of  South  Carolina  be  true  in  tlie  United  States,  it  must  be 
true  in  England.  The  English  have  a  protecting  ty^fim; 
their  com  laws  and  their  tariff.  In  1824,  all  woollen  cloths 
imported  into  England  paid  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.,  all 
white  cottons  a  duty  of  fifty,  afid  all  colored  cottons  a  duty 
of  fecVenty-five  per  cent.  What  might  the  farmers  say  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Old  England?  Just  what  the  plant- 
ers of  South  Carotins  say  to  the  manufacturers  of  New 
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Eng-land.  These  duties  raise  the  price  of  your  fabrics. 
We  pay  you  a  bounty  of  fifty,  per  cent,  on  your  white,  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  on  your  colored  cottons;  and  we 
pay  you  a  bounty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  your  woollen 
cloths.  Your  tariff  is  a  system  of  fraud  and  exaction;  it  is 
calculated  and  intended  to  di'aw  money  from  the  pockets 
of  iarmers,  and  place  it  in  the  pockets  of  manufacturers. 
Let  all  this  be  true,  sir,  if  you  please,. for  the  purpose  of 
this  argument;  and,  indeed,  if  it  be  tnie  in  New  England, 
it  must  be  true  in  Old  England.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  pre- 
sume, that  goods,  of  the  same  kiiid  and  quality,  are  sold  in 
the  English  market,  atone  and  the  same  price,  to  all  pur- 
cbaaers.  At  any  rate,  the  American  purchaser  will  get 
them  at  a  price  no  lower  than  the  English  purchaser 
gets  them.  In  1824,  we  imported  cloths  from  England. 
Our  whole  consumption  was  not  less  than  One  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Had  we  purchased  tlie  whole  amount 
from  that  country,  what  amount  of  bounty  should  we  have 
paid  to  English  manufacturers.^  Not  less  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  If  Dr.  Cooper  and  South  Carolina  be 
correct,  abolish  the  American  system,  prostrate  the  manu- 
fiu^turing  establishments  of  the  United  States,  import  all 
your  fabrics  from  England,  and  you  unsure,  on  your  whole 
manufactured  consumption,  a  bounty  to  the  capital  and 
labor  of  that  country,  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
your  whole  annual  revenue.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  CAMaasLsire]  equally  provident  of  the  great 
interests  of  both  nations,  has  laid  a  bill  before  us,  as  a  sort 
of  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  American 
system,  which,  as  he  foresees,  must  rive  up  the  ghost  un- 
der the  hands  of  his  learned  friend  m  the  Department  of 
State.  By  this,  the  gentleman  has  provide<l  that  Great 
Britain  shall  never  exact  of  the  American  people,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  manufacturers,  a  higher  bounty  than  thirty 
percent.,  or  what  may  amount  per  annum  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would  abolish  the  Ame- 
rican system;  the  member  from  South  Carolina  would 
abolish  the  American  system;  Dr«  Cooper  would  abolish 
the  American  system,  because  it  secures  a  bounty  to  the 
American  manu&atuivr.  Abolish  tliis  pernicious  system, 
and  you  transfer  that  bounty,  that  money,  from  the  pocket 
of  the  American  to  the  pocket  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer. You  cannot  relieve  tlie  American  people  from 
this  tax;  but  you  will  not  only  make  them  all  pay,  but  pay 
to  Old  instead  of  New  England  manufacturers.  This 
will  secure  equality,  though  it  sacrifice  independence,  and 
give  to  the.  South  the  glory  of  being  tributary  to  a  great 
monarchy,  mther  than  a  few  inconsiderable  republican 
States.  Is  this,  sir,  the  patriotism  of  these  times?  This 
our  emulation  of  the  glorious  ancestry  from  which  we  are 
descended?  The  fint  bold  brotherhood  of  American 
SUtes,  were  they  thus  envious  of  mutual  benefits,  or 
tamely  subservient  to  English  influence?  No,  sir,  not  a 
cent  lor  British  agsrandizement;  but  millions  to  advance 
American  independence,  wealth,  and  glory. 

If  tiiis  South  Carolina  dogma  be  true;  if  all  impost  be, 
to  an  equal  amount,  a  bounty  on  domestic  production, 
then,  whenever  you  find  such  impost,  and  such  produc- 
tion, you  must  find  such  bounty.  Do  not  South  Carolina 
planters  touch  the  accursed  thing?  Is  there  not  an  im- 
post, a  duty,  on  imported  cotton,  amounting  to  at  least 
thirty  per  cent.  ?  Here,  then,  according  to  their  own  pro- 
fessed principles,  is  a  bounty  on  the  whole  cotton  produc- 
tion of  the  South.  Whenever  tlieir  export  amounts  to 
twenty-eight  millions,. the  whole  crop  must. equal  thirty. 
five,  for  they  sell  one-fourtli  of  the  whole  crop  to  north- 
ern manufacturers.  The  bounty  to  cotton  planters  must, 
in  ordinary  years,  therefore,  amount  to  ten  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Southern  Review  places 
the  whole  boiuities  paid  on  all  domestic  products,  at  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  writer  of  those  articles 
prudently  omits  to  insert  the  bounty  on  cotton.     Thin,  it  is 


seen,  amounts  to  more  than  one-foui-tb  part  of  the  whole. 
Ate  cotton  planters  one-founh  part  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States?  No,  sir;  not  one-«xth  part. 
If,  therefore,  impost  duty,  on  imported  products,  be  a 
bounty  on  domestic  products,  who  are  the  greatest  guners 
by  this  system  of  bounties,  the  manufacturers  of  the  North, 
or  the  cotton  plantei-s  of  the  South;  the  men  who  rail  at  tlie 
laws,  while  they  are  enriched  by  their  provisions,  or  the 
men  who  submit  to  their  operation,  and  patiently  labor  for 
their  own  and  the  general  good  of  all  the  nation?  Sir, 
the  animal  which  growls  while  he  is  fed,  and  bites  the 
hand  holding  food  to  his  mouth,  is,  of  all  beasts,  wild  or 
tame,  most  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

I  have  run  tliis  doctrine  of  bounties  out  into  all  its 
branches,  not  because  I  believe  in  its  soundness,  but  to 
demonstrate,  if  it  be  sound,  tliat  South  Carolina  planters, 
of  all  men,  have  least  cause  to  complain  of  its  operations. 
I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  I  attempt  to  explain,  the  true  doctrine  of  im- 
post duties,  both  for  encouragement  and  for  protection; 
and  show  that  the  American  system  does  not,  ana  in  its  ulti- 
mate effects  cannot  secure  any  bounty  to  any  class  of  do- 
mestic production.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  furnish 
tlie  great  staple  necessai-ies  of  national  consumption,  from 
the  land,  labor,  and  capital  of  our  own  country.  The 
founders  of  this  system,  the  first  Congress  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  did  not  believe  it  wise  or  just  to  compel 
the  cultivators  of  the  A.merican  soil  to  send  their  products 
tliree  thousand  miles,  under  the  perils  of  the  seas,  the 
hazai'ds  of  war,  and  the  oppression  of  foreign  laws,  that 
tliey  might-  there  be  wrought  into  clothing,  fumitnre,  or 
the  instruments  of  their  labor,  and  then  resliipped,  and 
brought  back  in  like  manner  for  their  use.  That  they 
might  be  relieved  from  this  immense  expenditure,  nor 
always  rely  on  the  workshops  of  Europe,  provision  was 
early  made  to  erect  such  workshops  this  side  of  the- Atlan- 
tic, on  their  own  lands^  and  enable  them  to  furnish  them- 
selves witli  these  staple  necessaries,  by  exchange  of  their 
surplus  produds  with  their  own  immediate  neighbors. 
The  very  first  Ikw  which  provided  for  revenue,  provided 
also  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manuftcture  of  all  fa- 
brics needful  for  domestic  consumption.  The  duty  on 
imported  manufiictures  was  intended  to  encoui'age  Ameri- 
cans to  commence,  and  to  perfect  the  like  manufactures. 
It  raised  the  price  of  the  foreign  fabric,  because  it  was 
added  to  their  cost,  when  imported,  and  placed  in  the 
market  of  this  country.  In  form,  but  in  form  only,  it  was 
a  bounty  on  incipient  domestic  fabrics  of  the  same  kind. 
When  the  domestic  manufacturer  could  bring  products 
into  the  market,  of  that  kind,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the 
foreign,  he  could  then,  but  not  till  then,  receive  the  same 
price  for  them.  So  long  as  want  of  skill,  deficient  capital, 
or  imperfect  machinery  retarded  the  progpress  of  his  work, 
and  rendered  his  fabrics  inferior  in  quahty  to  the  foreign, 
he  was  compelled  to  sell  them  at  inferior  prices.  The  first 
cloth,  the  first  cotton,  the  first  sugar  made  in  this  country, 
brought  a  loss,  not  a  bounty,  to  the  producer.  When  skill 
is  acquired,  capital  obtained,  and  machinery  perfected,  the 
producer  may  receive  benefit  from  impost  duty.  This  can 
never  be  the  fact,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  for, 
as  domestic  production  increases  under  encouragement, 
importation  will  decline,  and  a  want  of  revenue  will  call 
for  an  increased  amount  of  impost  duty.  This,  again,  in- 
creases encouragement  of  domestic  productions,  and  again 
diminishes  importation;  and  this  induces  another  advance 
of  impost.  This  is  repeated,  until  domestib  production,  un- 
der improved  skill  and  increased  encouragement,  supplies 
the  domestic  market.  Impost  amounts  to  protection;  im- 
poi*tation  ceases;  and  competition,  among  domestic  pro- 
ducers, reduces  the  market  price  to  the  natural  price,  that 
is,  to  tlic  fair  cost  of  production.  All  benefit  from  encou- 
ragement is  then  at  an  end.  Let  any  man  be  at  the  labor 
of  examining  the  history  of  every  (lomestic  fabric  which 
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now  supplies  our  market,  and  he  will  find  this  to  have  been 
tije  progress.  Tlie  whole  benefit  received  from  impost  has 
never  more  than  equalled  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
perfecting  the  skill  and  machinery  necessary  for  a  perfect 
production  of  the  fabric.  The  nation  has  been  at  some  cost 
for  these  improvements;  the  manufacturer  is  not  enricl^edj 
but  tlie  people  now  reap  the  benefit,  by  having  their  mar- 
ket supplied  with  domestic  fabrics  of  equal  quality  with 
the  foreign,  and  discharged,  not  only  from  the  duty,  but 
from  the  cost  of  importation,  and  at  a  price  as  low  as  fo- 
reigners can  buy  them  in  their  own  market.  I  assert  it  as 
fact,  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  that  every  domestic 
&bric,  which  now  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  supplies  the 
market  of  the  United  Slates,  is  sold  in  that  market  at  as 
low  a  price  as  En^ish  fabrics  of  the  same  kijid  and  quality 
are  now  sold  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Loudon.  What 
is  the  price  of  nails,  glass,  shoes,  boots,  hats  cotton  cloths, 
woollen  cloths,  yarns,  furniture,  saddlery,  carriages?  It  is 
as  low  in  the  United  States  as  in  England;  and  that,  too, 
when  English  excise  is  deducted  from  the  English  fabric. 
Dare  the  member  from  South  Carolina  contradict  the  as- 
sertion?   1  know  he  dares  not. 

Where,  tlien,  is  the  bounty?  By  whom  is  it  paid?  Who 
receives  it?  It  is,'  sir,  a  baseless  fable;  contrived  and  cir- 
culated to  deceive  the  uninformed — to  create  excitement — 
move  animosities — effect  divisions — achieve  political  pur- 
poses, and,  if  possible,  to  overtlirow  the  manufacturing 
estabUshments,  the  great  interests  of  the  northern  States. 

One  more  objection  to  the  American  system  remains  to 
be  considered.  South  Carolina  aUeges  that  she  has,  by  its 
operations,  lost  her  natural  market,  the  market  of  England. 
This,  sir,  adds  ingratitude  to  the  catalogue  of  unjust  and 
querulous  accusations  brought  against  the  farming  and 
manu&cturing  States.  In  the  progress  of  the  American 
system,  their  cotton  has,  in  th^  West,  in  the  North,  and  in 
the  East,  taken  the  market  from  the  native  fiax,  hemp,  and 
wool  of  thoae  regions.  By  a  great  competition,  growing 
up  under  kindr^  systems,  between  the  rival  nations  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  same  material  has  usurped  the 
legitimate  markets  of  the  flax,  the  hemp,  and  the  wool  of 
England  and  France;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  the 
silk  of  France  and  Italy.  The  fabrics  from  this  cotton  are 
spread  over  sJl  Europe.  They  are  sold  in  ever)'  maritime 
town  of  Africa.  You  find  them  in  southern  America,  from 
Kio  to  Lima,  and  from  California  to  the  Cape.  The  Hin- 
doo, whose  dailv  food  is  a  handful  of  rice,  lus  daily  wa^es 
the  smallest  division  of  silver  coin,  can  bold  no  competition 
with  southern  cotton,  wrought  by  American  or  European 
machinery.  The  turban  of  the  Great  Mogul,  once  spun 
and  woven  from  Thibet  wool — a  fleece  more  resemblmg, 
in  fineness,  pencils  of  moonbeams  than  any  palpable,  ma- 
terial thing^--of  so  fine  a  web  and  woof,  the  whole  texture 
so  evanescent,  that,  althou^  one  ^rd  in  breadth  and  six- 
ty in  length,  the  whole  fabnc  was  faghtly  packed  in  a  richly 
ornamented  box,  elegantly  wrought  from  a  small  cocoa-nut 
shell;  the  turban  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  successor  of  Au- 
rungzebe,  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  whose  camp  ex- 
ceeded in  splendor  the  richest  cities  of  the  East,  whose 
sword  made  more  women  childless,  than  that  of  the  most 
renowned  conquerors  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  the  tur- 
ban of  the  Great  Mogul,  sir,  now  a  finer,  a  richer,  and 
more  highly  finished  ornament,  is  woven  in  the  British 
loom,  and  from  the  Sea-Island  cotton  of  Soutli  Carolina. 

To  what  further  extent  would  she  push  her  legitimate 
commerce?  R^sla  still  grows  and  wears  some  hemp.  The 
silkworm  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  is  not  altc^ther 
shaken  from  the  mulberry  g^vcs  of  those  regions;  and  the 
luxurious  inhabitant  stiH  weaves  and  wears,  for  some  part 
of  his  dress,  the  product  of  his  native  clime.  Other- 
wise the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  submitted  to  the  em- 
pire of  cotton;  and,  like  the  people  of  these  States,  wear 
this  badge  of  comrnerciul  brotherhood  with  the  southern 
sisters  of  our  Union. 


If  the  demand  for  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  world  be 
extended  to  its  utmost  limits;  if  that  market,  already  filled 
with  American  cotton,  can  receive  no  more;  what  chum 
can  South  Carolina  have  on  the  States  of  this  Union  for 
any  aid  in  a  further  extension  of  her  commerce  in  that 
product?  Slie  can  sell  no  more,  unless  some  other  pro- 
duct can  be  excluded  fVom  the  consumption  of  the  world, 
so  that  cotton  may  take  place  of  it.  The  great,  enduring 
necessities  of  the  world  demand  food»  doUiing,  and  habi- 
tation; civilized  and  stationary  nations  will  never  build 
houses  of  cotton;  and  though  South  CaroUna,  aided  by  the 
machinery  of  America  and  Europe,  may  push  her  com- 
merce, in  that  product,  into  the  consumption  of  the  nomade 
nations  of  Asia,  so  that  her  cotton  shall  furnish  tents  for 
the  Arab  and  the  Tartar,  yet  she  can  never  make  any.pro- 
gp>ess  in  compelling  men,  wild  or  tame,  to  consume  her 
favorite  commodity,  for  any  part  of  their  food.  Her  great 
competition  is  now  with  the  flocks  and  the  herds  of  the 
world;  and  if  she  could  banish  leather  and  woollen  clotlis 
from  use  amonff  the  human  race,  her  triumph  wovdd  be 
complete.  Chmate,  not  the  American  system,  is  here  her 
great  adversary.  Were  it  not  for  this,  every  slieep  in  the 
United  States  would,  long  ago,  have  been  sacrificed  for  tlie 
extension  of  South  Carolina  commerce.  Winter  wiU  re- 
turn once  a  year;  and  the  people  of  northern  climates  will, 
if  they  can  obtain  them,  wear  woollen  clothes.  It  was  said 
two  years  ago,  in  a  celebrated  repoH  on  the  state  of  the 
finances,  made  by  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  an- 
nually consume  woollens  amounting  to  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Since  that  discovery,  tlie  claims  of  South 
Carolina  have  been  extended,  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
American  system,  from  that  region,  are,  if  possible,  ten- 
fold more  loud  and  boisterous.  Here  they  are  met  by  a 
physical  barrier;  not  only  the  unconquerable  obstinacy  of 
climate,  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  admitting  one  fibre  of. 
cotton  into  the  woollen  trade.  The  grower  and  manufac- 
turers of  sheep's  wool  are  the  grreat  consumers  of  the  fabric. 
Until,  by  some  great  discovery,  you  can  ap-n  and  weave 
cotton  into  woollen  broadcloths,  this  trade,  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  consumption,  must,  to  tlie  utter  exclusion 
of  South  Carolina  commerce,  remain  with  tlie  wool  grow^ 
era  and  woollen  manufiicturers  of  the  world.  Exdiange 
how  you  will,  it  must  come  to  this  at  last.  If  tlie  grower 
of  cotton  exchange  it  for  sheep's  wool,  he  must  excl)ange 
that  again,  if  he  do  not  consume  it  himself;  and  again,  and 
again,  it  must  be  exchanged,  until  it  comes  to  its  proper 
consumer.  The  cotton  must  follow  the  same  round  in 
quest  of  a  consumer;  until  both  the  cotton  and  the  wool 
come  back  again  to  their  original  producers,  or  perish  in 
this  round  of  useless  exchangfe  and  circulation.  If  Soutli 
Carolina  denominate  the  wooUen  trade  her  legitimate  com- 
merce, the  laws  of  nature,  not  the  American  system,  stand 
in  her  course;  and  until  she  can  mil  wool  from  the^acks 
of  our  sheep,  snows  from  the  hills  of  New  England,  and 
scowl  winter,  with  all  his  storms,  back  to  the  polar  regions* 
she  may,  she  must,  without  advancing  one  step  in  her  pro- 
gress, exhaust  all  the  vengeance  of  her  State  sovereignty 
on  the  innocent  provisions  of  that  system  in  vain,  utterly 
in  vain. 

While  South  Carolina  incessantly  compli^ns  that  the 
grain-growing  and  manufacturing  States  will  not  aid  her 
foreign  commerce,  by  their  consumption  of  foreign  com- 
modities, let  us  look  at  her  own  exertions,  and  learn  how 
she  aids  that  commerce  by  her  own  consumption.  In  1827, 
she  exported  eight  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars.  sHe  im- 
ported one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  six  dollars,  in  the  same  year.  Of  tliat 
amount,  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  thousand  and  sixtj'- 
five  dollars  were  re-exported.  With  a  population  of  more 
than  five  hundred  tliousand.  South  Carolina  aided  her  own 
commerce  by  a  consumption  of  foreign  products  amount- 
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'*ng  to  one  million  three  liundredand  sixty>one  thouvand  and 
forty-one  dollars.  These  were  probably  teas,  coffee,  sugar, 
winesy  woollens,  and  hardware,  eig-ht  articles.  If  she  im- 
ported of  each  an  equal  amount,  it  was,  in  each  article, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  and  ten  cents.  Three  of  these,  cottony' hardware, 
and  woollens,  were  probably  received  from  England.  The 
whole  amount  fVom  her  dear  commercial  friend  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  in  exchange  for  about  se- 
ven millions  of  dollars  in  cotton,  her  Dwn  great  staple. 
For  the  balance,  the  cotton  planters  d^ew  bills,  and  sold 
them  to  the  northern  importers  of  English  fabi^cs,  at  twelve 
per  cent,  advance.  In  this  liberal  manner,  South  Caro- 
lina planters  aid  by  their  consumption  the  legitimate  com- 
merce of  that  State  with  England — a  foreign  export  of 
eight  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sustained  by 
a  consumption  of  foreign  products  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand.  This,  too,  was  done  with  a 
population  of  more  than  five  hundred  tliousand  souls. 

How  do  the  manufacturing  States  aid  South  Carolina,  in 
her  natural  market  with  her  dear  England?  Take  Rhode 
Island  as  a  sample.  In  1827,  that' State,  with  a  population 
of  eighty-three  thousand,  imported  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars;  re-exported  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
and  ten  dollars^  and  consumed  one  million  thirty-three 
thoosand  and  eighteen  dollars.  How  just,  how  liberal, 
howgrateiiil  is  South  Carolina  to  the  manufacturing  States, 
which  so  aid,  sustain,  and  extend  her  foreign  commerce! 
What  fair  and  honest  claim  hrs  she,  by  which  to  compel 
them  fbrtlier  to  purchase  and  consume  Engli^  fabrics, 
that  she  may  sell  n  greater  quantity  of  cotton  to  English 
manufacturers,  when  she  will  not  take  them  for  her  own 
consumption  in  exchange  for  her  own  products?  Why, 
sir,  for  this  very  purpose,  what  a  storm  of  anathema  did, 
for  three  days,  rage  through  this  Hall?  Ol  had  Jove,  for 
that  brief  time,  but  yoked  his  lightning  to  those  voHeys  of 
Monni,  whose  head  would  now  be  above  his  shoulders! 

Such,  sir,  are  the  wrongs  of  South  Carolina,  these  are 
her  complainta,  her  accusations,  and  thus  she  sustains 
them  against  the  grain-growing,  the  sugar-making,  and 
manufaeturing  States  of  this  Union.  What  remedy  does 
that  State  propose  for  all  these  imaginary  grievances?  Ydu 
iind  this  remedy  in  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina.  That  State  would  overthrow 
the  encouraging,  the  protecting,  the  American  system, 
and  build  on  it»  ruins  a  structure,  such  as  cannot  be  found 
an  any  nation  of  Europe,  and  because  the  scheme  of  it  was 
devised  and  delineated  in  England,  called  the  English  s>'s- 
tem.  By  this,  when  it  is  perfected,  these  United  States, 
abandoning  all  other  eraploymentSj  must  farm,  and  plant, 
and  fiah^  and  import  ft*om  England  all,  all  their  necessary 
nianuBwtured  fabrics.  It  is,  sir,  the  very  system  of  the 
colonies,  the  revolution  revolutionized.  1  will  examine  it, 
and,  in  that  examination^  inquire  whether  the  South  will 
probably  be  placed  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  by 
this  exchange  af  systems. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  revolution  on  the  Soutli, 
it  is  needful,  iirst,  to  show  what  will  befall  the  North  under 
its  operations.  The  overthrow  of  the  American  system, 
tlie  repeal  of  the  laws  enaeted  for  the  encoun^ment  atul 
protection  of  American  industry,  would,  at  once,  bring 
the  manufu^turing  capital  of  England  into  a  war  of  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  United  States.  Which  is  most 
powerful?  The  capital  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  Eng- 
land w9Mp  in  1812,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  U  probably,  at  this  time,  equals  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Let  the  manu&cturing 
capital  of  the  United  States  be  estimated  at  one-sixth  part 
of  that  sum;  and  it  does  not,  in  all  probability,  exceed  that 
amount*  Impost  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  under  the  new 
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system,  to  a  rate  sufficient  only  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue. .  That  revenue,  when  the  national  debt  is  paid,  (and 
under  the  present  policy,  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
American  system,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  rivers, 
roads,  and  canals,  is  abandoned) — ^that  revenue  will  not  be 
required  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  any  event, 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  imported  commodities  will,  in  time 
of  peace,  supply  the  treasury,  and  pay  all  officers  then- 
annual  and  other  salaries.  The  duty  on  British  fiibrics 
wiU  be  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent.  What  will  be  the 
effect?  Importation  of  foreign  manufactures  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  g^eat  amount,  and  sufllicient  to  deluge  the 
markets.  Could  American  manufactures  resist  the  tide? 
Prices  must  fall  to  a  very  low  rate.  Losses,  to  the  amount 
of  >at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  whole  supply  of 
our  market,  would  follow.  That  supply  is  furnished,  at 
this  time,  dhe-fourth  of  it  by  English,  three-fourths  by 
American  capital.  Three-fourths  of  the  loss  must  fiill  on 
American  capital;  less  than  one-fourth  on  English.  One 
year  would  sink  one-quarter  .of  our  capital^  while  tJiat  of 
England  would  suffer  little  more  than  one  per  cent  A 
second  importation  would  complete  the  overthrow;  and, 
after  two  years  of  abundant  supply,  and  low,  very  low 
prices,  leave  our  whole  consumption  to  the  mercy  of  fo- 
reign manufiM^turers,  exasperated  by  the  competition,  ex- 
ulting in  their  triumph,  and  determined  to  reimburse  their 
loss,  by*  charging,  on  our  defenceless  country,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  war.  For  having  dared  to  attempt  inde- 
pendence, the  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe  would  punish  you 
and  your  children,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
until  some  more  wise  and  patinotic  generation,  like  your 
and  their  illustrious  ancestors,  shall  arise,  and  again  dare 
to  throw  off  the  i«iominious  yoke. 

What  must  be&l  the  capital  and  the  labor  of  our  coun- 
try, before  such  a  revolution  could  be  adiieved?  The 
circulating  capital  is  swept  away  by  the  competition.  Fix- 
ed capital  must  become  useless,  and  follow  the  same  fiite. 
First  of  all,  the  great  investments  in  woHls  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  The 
gentlemen  fi-om  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  from  right  to  left,  in  this  committee,  can 
tell  you  the  extent  of  this  ruin.  Next  to  thmft,  all  the 
structures,  raised  and  fiUed  with  machinerv  for  spinning 
and  weaving  the  wool  of  our  farmers  into  fabrics  for  their 
and  our  clothing,  must  stop  their  wheels.  Cai>ital  invest- 
ed in  cotton  milk,  with  all  tlieir  preparation,  their  snindles, 
their  looms,  wUI  next  fall  into  the  proceamon;  flina  these, 
together  witli  Ml  expenditures  made  for  raising  and  using 
water  power,  for  all  other  purposes  tliroughoutthe  whole 
extent  of  our  country,  shall  be  thrown  out  of  use,  decay, 
perish,  and  be  lost  to  the  nation.  Tell  me  not  that  the 
owners  may  sell  out,  or  change  their  capital  to  some  other 
employment  Who  will  buy  what  no  one  can  use?  To 
what  other  purpose  would  yoii  convert  a  forge,  or  a  fur- 
nace, tlian  tile  making  of  iron?  Woollen  and  cotton  fiic- 
tories;  what  will  you  do  with  them,  when  you  ean  no 
longer  manu&cture  clotlis?  Mill  dams,  water  wheels,  con- 
duits^ gates^  flumes,  sluioes?  You  cannot  worik  them  up 
into  ships,  or  wagons,  or  ploughs,  or  convert  them  into 
manure,  and  spr^  them  out  on  your  Autm.  When  all 
your  manufacturing  fixtures,  and  the  millions  of  machin- 
ery now  moving  in  them,  arc  destroyed,  the  skilled  labor 
at  this  hour,  operating  on  all  these  great  engines  of  pro- 
duction, will,  like  these  their  instruments  of  toil  and  liveli- 
hood, be  useless  and  out  of  employment 

Water  power,  now  performing  so  much  labor,  must 
cease  to  be  of  any  use.  Plunge  the  sword  to  the  heart  of 
five  hundred  tlwusand  horses,  such  as  transpoK  loaded 
wagons  from  Pittsburg  to  PhiUdelphia,  and  you  would 
not  put  to  death  a  squadron  of  efficient  and  productive 
power,  such  as  must  perish  under  thia  new  system  of 
slaughter. 

Labor-saving  machinery;  what  are  the  achievements  of 
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this  mystery,  in  multiplying  human  labor?  Some  tell  us 
that,  with  till?  machinery,  one  person  will  do  tlie  work  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  others,  one  hundred;  but  all  agree 
that  one  hand  will,  with  tliese  instruments  of  toil,  peru^rm 
more  than  fifty  can  without  them.  Have  you  five  hundred 
thousand  persons  thus  employed?  You  realize  the  labor 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  people.  This  pestilent  gas,  gene- 
rated by  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  persevering  disciple,  this 
simoom  from  the  South,  shall  pass  over  your  rivers  and 
waterfalls;  and  death,  and  silence,  and  desolation  will  lie 
down  togetlier  on  the  banks  of  every  stream. 

By  these  events,  agricultural  labor  and  capital,  now  em- 
ployed in  feeding  manufacturing  labor,  will  have  lost  that 
employment,  and  become  useless.  That  agriculture, 
which  produces  provisions  and  bread  stuifs  for  distant  roar- 
ketSy  is  not  here  mtended.  The  manu&cturing  labor  re-- 
quired  to  make,  to  move,  and  to  keep  in  repair  one  hun- 
dred spindles,  with  all  their  accompanying  machinery,  will 
consume  annually  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  ddlars 
in  agricultural  products.  These,  almost  all  of  them,  from 
their  quality,  must  be  consumed  near  the  time  and  place 
of  theur  production.  Among  them  are  pasturage,  vegeta- 
bles, finits,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  poultr}-,  meats,  the  pro- 
duce of  tlie  orchard,  fuel,  timber,  forage,  beasts  for  travel 
or  transportation.  When  the  machinery,  and  the  labor 
which  operates  tliat  machinery,  are  gone,  the  demand  for 
these  products  will  be  gone  with  them;  and  thev  will  cease 
to  be  produced,  and  the  land,  labor,  and  capiul  employed 
in  their  production,  must  remain  uncultivated  and  useless. 

The  trade  of  one  must  become  the  trade  of  all.  No  one 
would  purchase  agricultural  products,  and,  therefore,  no 
such  products  would  be  grown  for  sale.  Manufiusturing 
labor  must  turn  to  agriculture,  and  migrate  in  quest  of 
cheaper  lands  and  various  employment.  Villages  will  be 
deserted,  and  fall  into  decay;  cities  depopulated;  the  grass 
shall  grow  **  where  merchants  mostdo  congregate.'*  Sur- 
rounding lands  are  left  without  culture,  because  ttie  peo- 
ple fed  by  their  fruit  are  in  other  climes,  to  return  no  more. 
Orchards,  ahd  gardens,  and  meadows,  and  pastives,  are 
given  up  to  weeds,  thistles,  and  brambles.  Flocks  and 
herds  are  not  seen  in  the  land.  Rivers,  no  longer  con- 
trolled bv  the  skill,  labor,  and  power  of  man,  have  torn 
down  all  obstructions  by  him  placed  in  their  way,  and 
roar  on  towards  the  ocean  in  that  ceaseless  stream,  begun 
by  them,  before  the  first  morning,  after  the  deluge  was 
dried  up  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

t.eft,  as  in  the  days  before  the  revolution,  with  a  dimin- 
ished and  sparse  agricultural  population,  wo  shall  be  with- 
out encouragement  to  increase  our  production.  Europe, 
abundant  in  her  own  resources,  would  receive  from  us  no 
provisipns,  breadstuff,  fish,  or  lumber.  We  could  sell  no- 
thing to  the  nations  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  we  could, 
therefore,  }>uv  and  consume  none  of  their  manufactures. 
By  the  mere  force  of  our  condition,  we  must  return  to  our 
colonial  habiU.  Again,  our  native  flax,  hemp,  andxi^bol 
would  take  the  place  now  filled  by  cotton.  Our  women, 
mindful  of  independence,  will  take  the  dbtaff;  the  wheel 
and  the  loom  shall  again  be  heard  in  our  habitations;  and 
household  cloths  take  the  place  of  manu&ctured  fabrics. 

Sir»  I  narrate  these  things  as  the  historian  will  hereafter 
narrate  them  to  marvelfing  nations,  when  the  tongue  that 
now  speaks,  and  the  ear  that  now  hears,  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. I  narrate  them,  that  the  politician  of  the  South  may 
bear  and  triumph  in  the  hope  of  these  coming  events;  that 
the  patriots  of  the  Soutli  may  hear  and  unite  with  us  to 
prevent  their  arrival. "  To  warn  these  patriots,  I  will  at- 
tenwt  to  portray  what  things  may,  as  the  sequents  of  our 
northern  desolation,  come  upon  their  and  our  beloved 
South.  I^  the  politicians,  tiie  friends  of  Bngland,  and 
the  EngUsh  system,  look  at  the  picture,  and  be  rcfreslied. 

The  American  system  places  an  impost,  a  duty  of  three 
cenU  a  pound  on  imported  sugar.  This  duty  is,  to  that 
Amount,  encouragement  to  the  Louisiana  planter,  and  is  in 


tended  to  sustain  him  in  the  immense  expenditure  neces* 
sary  in  commencing,  and  carrying  on  to  perfection,  tlie 
growth  and  manufacture  of  a  production  so  necessary'  and 
important  to  this  nation.  When  the  crop  is  seventy  millions 
of  pouiKls,  the  whole  encouragement  amounts  to  two  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  English 
system,  intended  to  be  established  by  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  member  from  South  Carolina,  this  duty  wiU> 
ultimately,  be  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  to  about 
seven  mills  and  one-half  on  a  pound.  Can  Louisiana,  in 
the  present  state  of  her  culture  and  finances,  sustain  this 
shock'  Sir,  the  enterprise  of  that  State  has  more  adven- 
tui'OusW  engaged  in  agricultural  improvements,  than  that 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country  united.  That  State 
has  been,  by  a  gentleman  of  Soutli  Carolina,  of  classic 
taste,  denominated  on  tliis  floor,  "  A  Delta  of  more  than 
Egyptian  fertility;"  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
like  Egypt,  it  will  require  the  wealth  of  another  Sesos- 
tris  to  reclaim  this  region  from  the  dominion  of  its  over- 
whelming river.  Take  away  tlie  encouragement  now 
given  by  the  tariff  to  her  production,  prostrate  her  sugar 
culture,  for  the  establishment  of  which  she  has  been  at 
such  immense  cost,  and  you  give  back  this  *<  Delta  of 
Egyptian  fertility"  to  tlie  dominion  of  the  Hisossippi. 
The  levees,  already  raised  on  the  sides  of  that  stream 
above  this  State,  confine  to  the  channel  of  the  river  those 
waters  which  heretofore  spread  out  upon  the  lands  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  adjacent  States.  Stop  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  Louisiana,  by  a  destruction  of  her  great 
staple  production,  and  these  waters  will  soon  spread  out 
on  the  already  reclaimed  and  cultivated  lands  of  that 
State.  The  ejfect  is  beyond  calculation.  The  planters 
of  that  State  are  known»  not  only  for  their  enterprise,  but 
for  their  hospitality.  Their  abodes  are  open  to  the 
stranger.  The  cultivator,  **  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are 
done,"  in  the  midst  of  his  household  of  love,  and  friend- 
ship, and  joy,  looks  out  on  his  *' moonlight  gloves  of 
cane."  The  English  system  shall  pour  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  over  his  plantations,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pros- 
perity, his  joys,  and  his  hopes.  Alligators,  old  and  young, 
may  float  on  the  stagnant  lakes,  or  hold  their  fiimily  gam- 
bols over  his  buried  halls.  I  would  not  longer  look  at  the 
picture;  I  leave  it  to  the  crocodiles  of  tlie  new  work1» 
and  to  the  member  from  South  Carolina. 

Louisiana  has  not  deserved  this;  and  the  States  of  the 
South  will  learn  tliat  she  cannot  be  made  to  suffer  alone. 
Her  sugar  culture  has  created  an  gnmense  demand  for 
labor.  This  demand,  like  a  demand  for  any  other  com- 
modity, lias  raised  the  price  of  that  labor,  and  increased 
their  cost  to  the  owners  of  those  persons  who  perform  it. 
Various  opinions  are  holden  on  the  amount  of  tliis  increase 
of  price;  it  will  be  found  to  vary,  as  you  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  Louisiana,  the  g^eat  market  for  this  labor. 
It  is  probable  the  average  market  value  of  slaves,  througli- 
out  the  whole  slave-holding  region  of  the  South,  is  raised 
not  less  tlian  two  hundred  dollars  a  head,  by  the  increased 
demand  for  their  labor  on  the  sujgpar-raising  plantations  of 
Louisiana.  The  slave  population  of  the  whole  South 
amounts  to  about  one  miltion  five  hundred  thousand. 
This  population  is  said  to  double  onee  in  twenty-five 
years;  and,  therefore,  gives  sixty  thousand  slaves  for  tlie 
average  annual  increase  number.  At  two  hundred  dollars 
each,  the  whole  increased  value  is  annually  twelve  millions. 
This  amount  is  realized  by  the  whole  South,  in  the  ad- 
vanced value  of  their  stock,  or  in  the  increased  mon^ 
amount  of  the  annual  sales.  The  establishment  of  the 
English  system,  labored  after  by  the  member  from  South 
Carolina,  when  it  shall  have  reduced  the  eueouiagement 
on  suffir  to  seven  mills  and  one-half  on  the  pound,  and 
overthrown  all  the  sugarrmaking  planters  of  the  South, 
will  strike  from  the  annual  amount  of  southern  wealtii 
this  item  of  twelve  miinons  of  dollars.  The  learned  po- 
litical surgeons  of  that  State  will  find,  when  they  have 
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paralyzed  one  limb  of  the  body  politic,  others  must  wither 
and  perish  with  it. 

This  will  not  be  all.  The  manufacturing  estabKshments 
of  the  Korth  are  overtiirown  by  tlie  operations  of  «<the 
Eng'lish  system."  Competition  in  tlie  cotton  market  of 
the  South,  between  European  and  American  purchasers, 
does  now,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  advance  the  price 
of  their  whole  annual  productioa  twenty  per  cent.  If 
the  .ordinary  crop  sell  for  twenty-eight  millions,  it 
would  sell  without  this  competition  at  an  amount  less,  by 
at  least  four  millions  and  a  oalf.  Let  the  amendment  of 
the  member  from  South  Cai*o]ina  prevail,  overthrow 
American  manufiictures,  take  away  this  competition  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton,  and  this  item  also  must  be  added 
to  the  invoice  of  southern  loss. 

Once  more,  and  I  wiU  leave  this  inventory  of  ruin  in  the 
hands  of  whomsoever  it  may  Concern.  When  our  manu< 
facvuring  capital  and  labor  are  in  full  and  prosperous  ope- 
ration, we  purchase  and  spin  southern  cotton,  for  which 
we  pay  to  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  and  other 
growers  of  tliat  product,  about  seven  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  overthrow  of  our  establishments  must 
bring  us  back  to  tlie  use  of  flax,  hemp,  and  .wool,  and 
exclude  cotton  from  our  consumption.  Cotton  to  tliat 
amount  will  not  be  raised,  because  it  will  not  be  wanted: 
and  the  land  anil  labor  now  employed  in  producing  it  must 
be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  become  of  no  'I'alue  to  their 
owners.  .  Louk  at  the  amount  southern  planters  will  lose: 
The  encouragement  on  sugar,     -  -  $2,100,000 

The  advance  of  cotton,  advanced  by  competi- 
tion,     -  .  -  -  .  4^500,000 
The  supply  of  cotton  for  American  manufac- 
ture and  consumption,              -            -            7,000,000 
The  advanced  annual  value  and  amount  of  sales 

from  the  market  of  slaves,      -  -  12,000,000 


The  total  amount  is 


j^25,600,000 


Tell  us  not  that  wc  shall  continue  to  buy  and  consume 
your  cotton;  we  shall  have  nothing  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  fabric  from  the  English  loom,  or  to  obtain  the 
raw  material  for  household  manufacture.  Do  you  ima- 
gine that  our  wives  and  daughters  would  lay  your  cotton  to 
the  wheel  or  to  the  distaff,  where  th^ir  moUiersand  grand- 
mothers placed  the  wool  and  the  flax  raised  by  the  labors 
and  the  hands  of  our  lathers?  Think  not  of  it.  Neither 
they  nor  we  shall  ever  endure  the  ignominious  depend- 
ence. How  tlien  can  we  work  up,  if  we  could  purcliaft 
your  cotton r  Our  spindles  are  beaten  into  plougtishares; 
<Hir  waterfalls  are  desolate;  our  skilled,  our  manu&cturing 
labor  is  gone;  and  witJiout  money  appropriated  by  Go- 
vernment for  their  migration:  these  people  are  on  the 
other  side  of  your  great  river  in  quest  of  a  country. 
Some  of  them  liunt  tlie  buffalo  on  the  pi*airies  beyond 
Missouri;  some  trap  for  lesser  game  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains; and  some,  pushing  their  more  unwearied  and  adven- 
turous course  farther  on  towards  the  Western  Ocean,  have 
sought  and  found  waterfalls  and  new  seats  on  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oregon.  Here  have  they  built  for  them- 
selves a  country,  established  commercial  relations  with  the 
Society,  the  Sandwich,  and  Friendly  Islands  of  the  Pacific; 
and  here  New  England  labor  and  New  England  economy 
have  taught  them  to  live  and  thrive,  unmindful  of  the 
country  whose  mad  and  cruel  policy  drove  them  into  exile. 
Here  they  may  live  and  flourish,  until  some  slave-driving 
politician  and  planter  of  South  Carolina  finds  out  their 
little  commonwealth,  extends  the  iron  provisions  of  the 
English  system  to  their  labor,  and  again  chains  them  to  a 
miiscrable  dependence. on  South  Cai'olina  cotton  and  Bri- 
tish looms. 

The  advocates  of  the  English  system  may  tell  me  these 
things  will  not,  cannot,  come  to  pass.  If  we  are  liberal  to 
England,  England  will  surely  be  Uberal  to  us.     Repeal 


our  tariff,  she  will  repeal  her  tariff,  her  com  laws,  and 
open  her  ports  to  our  commerce.  She  will  receive  our 
cotton,  as  she  does  now,  at  a  duty  of  six  ^er  cent. ;  our 
sheep's  wool,  as  she  did  in  1824,  at  ax  pence  sterling  a 
pound;  and  our  wheat,  at  her  lowest  rate  of  duty,  sixteen 
shilling^  and  eight  pence  sterling  per  quarter  of  eight 
bushels.  Let  us,  sir,  if  you  please,  so  believe:  and  though 
Adam  Smith  told  all  the  world,  in  1776,  that  England,  on 
an  average  of  years,  buys  but  one  bushel  of  com  to  every 
five  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  her  consumption;  yet, 
to  give  to  the  friends  of  free  trade  all  they  can  ask,  let  it 
be  admitted  that  England  will  purchase  from  us  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  her  whole  supply  of  bread.  The 
annual  consumption  of  that  nation  is  stated  at  fifteen 
millions  of  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each.  One-third, 
five  millions  of  quarters,  forty  millions  of  bushels,  will,  in 
this  state  of  free  trade,  be  received  frofn  the  United 
Stales.  If  you  please,  I  admit  she  will  receive  our  fish, 
beef,  and  pork,  at  thirty  per  eent.,  that  being  the  rate 
of  duty  oftered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
CAMBBiLBiro]  in  his  perpetual  basis  of -free  trade  between  . 
the  two  countries^  -^ 

Let  us  examine  the  effect  of  this  system  of  commerce 
on  the  interests  of  these  United  States.  Exports  will  be 
great;  imports,  and  consumption  of  English  manufactured 
mbrics,  will  be  abundant.  We  should,  annually,  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  probably  import  cotton  cloths  to  the 
amount  of  forty  millions,  and  woollens  to  the  amoimt  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Our  cotton  wool  must  go  to 
Enghmd,  as  it  does  now,  charged  by  her  with  a  duty  of 
si  X  per  cent.  This  augments  the  cost  of  that  raw  material 
exactly  to  that  amount,  and  every  one  thousitnd  pounds  of 
cotton  is  thereby  raised  in  price  from  one  hundI^ed  to  one 
hundred  and  six  dollars.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  one 
of  thex>riginal  elements  in  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  Itgpoes 
into  the  cloth,  and  nothing  wiU  ever  draw  it  out,  until  it  is 
worn  out  on  the  back  of  the  consumer.  It  would  be  idle 
to  hope  that  England  will  draw  back  that  duty  then,  which 
she  retains  in  her  treasury  now.  In  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
which  would  constitute  nearly  all  your  importation,  rftw 
material  is  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  Your  whole 
cotton  consumption  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  would 
come  to  you  in  effect  charged  with  a  duty  of  three  per 
cent.  On  this  part  of  your  free  trade,  you  will  annually 
pay  into  the  English  treasury  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Will  your  woollen  trade  be  less  productive  to  the  Eng^- 
lish  finances.^  If  that  nation  receive  our  wool  as  they  re- 
ceived it  in  1824,  at  a  duty  of  six  pence  sterling,  or  twelve 
cents  on  a  pound,  and  pay  us  forty  cents  for  that  quantity-, 
the  duty  will  amount  to  thirty  per  cent.  Owe  wool  will  be 
wrought  into  woollens,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  the 
benem  of  the  English  treasury.  This  additional  cost  will 
come  back  to  us,  m  the  English  woollens  wrought  from 
our  own  wool.  In  these  cloths^  also,  wool  is  one-bslf  of 
the  cost  of  the  fabric;  one-half  the  duty,  or  fi[fleen  per 
cent,  will,  therefore,  be  charged  to  us.  No  process  of 
chemistry,  or  political  economy,  can  extract  tliis  from  our 
woollen  consumption.  It  is  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Cooper,  or  by  his  equally  learned  disciple, 
who  has,  for  so  many  years,  edified  this  House  on  great 
questions  of  national  interest.  Pay  you  miist,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  your  English  woollen  consumption,  one4ialf  the 
per  centage  which  has  been  charged  on  your  wool;  and 
pay  it  you  must  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  treawry. 
You  will  import  sixty  millions  of  English  woollens;  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  that  amount  is  nine  millions  of  doUan.  This 
forms  the  second  great  branch  of  commercial  profit,  result- 
ing from  the  English  system  of  free  trade. 

The  export  com  trade  will  be  great,  and  may  compen- 
sate for  these  minor  ine<jualkies  of  benefit,  in  our  import- 
ation of  cloths^-forty  mdltons  of  bushels  of  wbea^  r 

what  more  than  one  million  tons.  This  will  giT 
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ployroent  to  our  "  inercantHe  muine,"  and  realize  all  the 
goklen  schemes  projected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  should,  however,  be  remember- 
ed, that  business  cannot  be  rendered  profitable  by  doingf  a 
gresil  deal,  when  every  part  of  it  is  a  losing  concern.  The 
English  will  receive  our  wheat  at  their  lowest  rate  of  duty, 
sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling  on  the  quarter  of 
eight  bushels.  This  will  be,  on  each  bushel,  about  fifty 
cents.  This  com,  if  we  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  England,  will,  by  the  duty,  be  raised  in 
price  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  The  English  manufacturers, 
who  fabncate  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  fbr  our  consump- 
tion, must  pay  fifty  cents  more  for  each  bushel,  than  it 
would  have  cost  American  manufacturers,  had  they  con- 
sumed it  while  producing  the  like  fabrics  in  this  country. 
This  additional  cost  of  their' bread  must  be  added  to  their 
wases,  or  tlie  English  manufacturing  laborers  cannot  buy 
ana  consume  our  corn.  \Vages  are  one  of  the  elements 
which  go  into  all  the  fabrics  produced  by  labor.  As  surely 
as  raw  material,  at  all  its  cost,  is  paid  ror,  so  surely  must 
wages,  at  their  whole  cost,  be  paid  for  by  those  who  con« 
Slime  the  products  of  labor,  fed  and  supported  by  wages. 
The  duty  on  American  corn  is  charged  to  the  English  ma- 
nufacturing  laborers  who  consume  that  corn.  These  la- 
borers charge  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  them  to  the 
EngUsh  master  manufacturers,  in  the  enhanced  price  of 
their  wages.  These  master  manufacturers  must  reimburse 
themselves,  by  charging  a  like  amount  on  their  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths.  Here  is  the  end  of  the  course;  and  the 
American  farmers,  who  have  sold  the  corn,  and  who  must 
buy  the  cottons  and  woollens,  stand  in  the  g^ap,  and  must 
shoulder  the  burden.  What  is  it?  The* whole  amount  of 
your  exported  com  was  forty  millions  of  bushels;  the  duty  on 
each  bushel  is  fifty  cents,  and  amounts  in  the  whole  sum  to 
twenty  millions  of'^dollars.  Let  tliis  be  the  third  item  in  your 
account  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  English  system  of  free 
trade.  I  might  run  this  account  out  into  more  length — 
setting  down  freight  on  the  outwsu*d  and  home  voyage;  in- 
surance against  perils  of  the  seas,  perils  of  war,  haaards 
of  increased  duty;  competition  with  foreign  growers  of 
com;  and  all  the  long  inventory  of  evils  resulting  from  this 
miserable  and  degraded  tributary  condition  of  dependence 
for  our  necessary  clothing  on  a  nation  at  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  Here  I  will  stop,  and,  after  placing  to- 
gether the  amount  paid  to  England  on  Uiese  items  of  ex- 
port, leave  it  to  each  gentleman  of  the  committee  to  fill  up 
the  amount  for  himself. 

You  will  pay  as  a  duty  on  cotton  in  the 
cloth  broui^t  home  for  your  consump- 
tion, -  -  -  -  -        $1,200,000 

On  sheep's  wool,  in  a  duty  on  w^ool 
brought  back  in  woollens,  for  the  like  pur- " 
p<we,         -----  9,000,000 

On  com,  in  duty  increasing  its  expense, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  labor 
fed  by  it,  and  finally  charged  on  tlie  fabrics 
brought  home  for  your  consumption,      -         20,000,000 


Poland  is  to  the  other  nations  of  Eurojie.  The  West  will 
not  do  this— the  North  will  not  do  this-^lo  it  who  may. 
New  England  will  not.  So  long  as  one  soldier  of  *75  lives 
on  our  hills,  or  one  soldier's  dust  sleeps  in  a  grave  on  out 
battle  fields;  so  long  as  the  4th  of  July  is  a  day  in  the  chris- 
tian calendar.  New  England  will  not.  By  the  souk  of  those 
men  who  fell  at  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  Benning- 
ton, now  beatified  by  redeeming  mercy.  New  England  will 
not  dhain  herself  to  the  wheel  of  this  o<lious  system. 

Will  the  South,  the  generous,  the  warm  hearted,  the 
patriotic  South  do  this?  Will  they  leave  us?  Pknt  their 
fields,  that  British  royalty  may  reap  their  toil?  Be  tribu- 
taries, that  a  few  demagogues  may  wear  Stan  on  the  shoul- 
der, or  garters  at  the  knee  ?  When  such  a  spirit  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  will  they  not  question  it? 

"  Be  it  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damnM, 
Bring  with  it  ui-»  fi-ora  beaveiiy  or  bUit«  ftttaihelt, 


$30,200,000 


Be  iu  intent!  wicked,  ur  chantabie; 
It  ei  met  in  nock  a  ouetftiunableBhaiie, 
That  they  will  tpetk  to  il.*' 

South  Carolina — of  all  these  States  once  most  devoted  to 
this  Union — ^go  thou,  if  thou  wilt.  Leave  this  brotlierhood 
of  republics,  this  home  of  equality  in  the  new  world,  for 
alienage  in  the  old,  and  secondary  rights  and  honors  with 
European  royalty.  Provide  for  thyself  other  relations — 
alliance  with  England!  The  union  will  be  Sicyon  with  Ma- 
cedonia; Aratus,  the  republican,  witli  Antigonus,  the  kin^. 
When  his  beloved  city  was  filled  with  foreign  soldiers; 
when  he  beheld  the  family  of  bis  darling  son  dishonored^ 
and  felt  the  poison  circulating  in  his  veins,  **such,"  said 
the  dying  patriot  to  his  weeping  friend,  •'such,  Cephalon, 
are  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  Alliance  with  England! 
No  matter  by  what  name  this  connexion  is  known  to  politi- 
cians in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  deemed  by  all  free  men 
in  all  other  lands,  the  lion  and  the  lion's  provider! 

England! — and  what  has  England  done  for  the  South? 
English  avarice  plundered  from  Africa  her  untamed  bar- 
barism, her  wild  freedom,  and,  when  chained  and  whipt 
intoslaveiy,  imported  and  spread  out  the  moral  pestilence 
over  her  whole  colonies  of  the  South — not  only  on  you,  and 
on  you,  and  on  you,  was  the  scourge  of  nations  inflicted, 
but  on  all  those  of  "the  cane  bearing  isles*'  of  the  Carri- 
bean  sea.  Why,  and  for  whose  benefit?  That  this  wretch- 
ed slavery  might  toil?  that  you,  as  overseers,  might  toil, 
and  plough,  and  plant,  and  reap,  and  deliver  to  England 
the  rich  harvest.  For  what?  For  the  very  purpose,  under 
tlie  very  system,  this  day,  in  this  House,  so  earnestly  de- 
manded by  you  ?  that  her  labor  may  be  fed  from  your  fields, 
and  your  harvest  be  taxed  to  ftirnish  her  revenue;  that  they 
may  be  enriched  by  you,  and  you  be  made  poor  by  them — 
they  be  lords,  you  any  thing  they  please. 

What  more  Would  England  do  for  the  South,  if  more 
may  be  done  >  Would  she  goad  on  that  State  to  sepai-ate 
iVom  the  Union?  Hear;  i*ead;  and  read  all  which  is  said, 
or  written,  by  her  hirelmgs  in  Europe,  or  by  her  rene^de 
hirelings  in  America.  Of  all,  what  is  the  amount?  Divide 
and  conquer,  whom,  united,  she  cannot.  Conquer  the 
South  by  alliance.  The  North?  No,  not  the  North,  nor 
the  East,  nor  the  West.  These  they  cannot;  while  ^ere 
is  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  child  left  living"  in  those  regions, 
they  cannot  conquer  them.  Let  them,  as  in  other  days 
they  did,  pour  the  barbarism  of  Europe  upon  us.    Each 


Amounting  to 
This,  sir,  will  be  a  part  of  your  annual  loss — ^your  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  is  it  wonderful  that  Englishmen,  and  the  friends  of  valley  shall  be  a  Golgotha;  each  hill  shall  be  steeped  in 


Englkbmen,  should  write,  talk,  toil,  declaim,  for  the  Eng- 
Ush  system?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  patriots  before  the 
revolution  labored  and  toiled,  and  at  the'  revolution  fought 
and  bled,  to  save  themselves  and  us  from  this  degraded, 
this  tributary  condition — "this  grolden  chsun"  of  South 
Carolina  politicians?  Is  it,  can  it  indeed  be  wonderful  that 
the  survivors  of  those  patriots,  the  Congress  of  1789,  laid 
t^e  foundation  of  the  American  system,  with  high  purpose 
of  finishing  that  glorious  achievement? 

Sir,  let  our  whole  country  adopt  this  policy-^this  Eng- 
lifb  system — and  from  that  time  we  are  to  England  what 


blood  to  the  very  top.  Here  we  have  lived  free;  where 
we  have  lived,  as  we  have  lived,  we  will  die;  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  shall,  in  those  regions,  blow  over  none  but  free 
men,  or  the  bones  or  graves  of  free  men. 

What  other  boon  is  England  providing  for  herself,  and 
for  her  colonies,  her  allies  in  the  new  world?  The  pure 
spirit  of  humanity,  of  ele\Tited  morals,  of  genuine  religion, 
and  of  universal  emancipation,  are  abroaid  in  the  world. 
These  will  be  made  tributary  to  her  wealth  and  to  her 
power.  Avarice  and  ambition  will  sell  her  glory  and  her 
god  for  gold,  and  for  dominion.     Already  it  is  said,  and 
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it  will  b«  enacted  by  England,  that  slaves  in  the  West 
India  islands  must  be  free.     Can  South  Carolina  be  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  i^el  tiie  influence  of  her 
power  and  uoticy?    When  *«St.  George's  banner,  broad 
and  gay,''noat8y  as  it  once  did,  over  the  territory  of  the 
State,  &e  spirit  of  English  emancipation  will  walk  abroad 
under  the  shadow  of  its  ample  field ;  and  every  chain  shall 
drop  from  the  neck  of  every  slave.     The  master  and  his 
free  man  shall  plough  the  same  field;  feed  from  the  same 
table;  sleep  in  the  same  dormitoiry.    If  so  far  might  be 
well,  wotdd  such  a  herd  of  slaves,  at  once  let  loose  from 
discipline,  from  .the  restnunts  of  masterdom,  submit  to 
law,  and  patiently  labor  even  for  themselves?     Here  will 
be  seen  the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  depth  of 
Engli^  humanity  and  English  wisdom.     She  foresees  the 
time,  under  the  effects  of  this  policy,  when  the  arm  of  her 
military  power  must  be  extended,  to  hold  \mder  control 
the  emancipated  slavery  of  the  new  world.     Here  will  be, 
not  only  work,  but  pay,  for  her  surplus  population.  The 
United  Kingdom  can  furnish  a  large  supply;  for  the  most 
efl^ectjiie  troops  will  not  be  thought  requisite  for  the  colo- 
nial service.     Such  as  might  perform  garrison  duty,  miay 
be  detailed  for  officers  of  platoons,  and,  to  some  extent, 
for  file  leaders.     The  filling  up  will  be  made  from  other 
masses  of  population.     Wandering  mendicity   shall  be 
culled  of  its  sturdy  beggars;  alms-nouses  assorted  for  a 
stouter  class  of  paupers;  and  jails  recruited  for  athletic,  un- 
transported  felons,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  this  servile  war. 
Such  a  demand  for  men  may  be  further  satisfied  by  what- 
ever has  strength  of  arm  to  handle  the  firelock,  or  activity 
of  leg  equal  to  moving  the  left  foot  first;  or  so  much  of 
vitality  as  may  be  started  by  beat  of  drum,  or  blast  of  the 
*•  ear-piercing  fife."     When  poor-houses  and  prisons  are 
swept  of  their  living  tenants,  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
can  recruit  them  into  men,  and  they  will  come  out  of  these 
workshops,  brightened  in  buff  and  scarlet,  shining  with 
caps  and  cockades,  bristled  with  muskets  and  bayonets; 
cut  up  into  companies,  and  regiments,  and  brigades,  they 
are  officered  by  supernumerary  young  lords  and  long 
swords.     Numerous  as  locusts,  such,  sir,  will  be  the  army 
sent  out  by  the  patronage  and  liberality  of 'England  to 
protect  the  white,  and  awe,  and  instnlct,  and  quiet  into 
good  citizens  the  colored  population  of  her  colonies  and 
allied  States.     Sections  of  these  veterans,  quartered,  not 
only  on  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  but  on  South  Carolina, 
and  such  other  States  as  may  join  her  alliance,  you  will  see 
manoeuvering  on  parade,  or  promenading  public  places, 
or  bowing  in  ball  rooms^  and  giving  a  new  tone  to  every 
complexion  of  society.     Do  not  expect  such  and  so  many 
benefits,  without  cost.  These  military  men  must  earn  their 
rations  and  their  wages,  and  receive  them,  too,  where 
they  do  services,  and  win  tlieir  honors.         •* 

Forgive  me  if  I  speak  more  in  the  words  of  mirth  than 
sadness.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man — I  cannot— I  cannot, 
even  in  ima^nation,  look  at  our  country,  disunited  at 
home  and  allied  abroad,  unless  the  darkness  of  the  picture 
be  relieved  by  some  lights  not  altog^ether  germain  to  the 
coloring. 

Land  of  the  South,  look  at  us.  Hear  the  voice  of  your 
friends,  the  sons  of  your  fathers*  friends.  Lovely  realm 
of  valor  and  beauty,  who  protects  you  now?  Your  own 
country — a  brotherhood  of  patriots.  Were  it  not  so,  what 
might  not  be?  You  are  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire  at 
midnight.  The  blaze  of  conflagration  illumines  your 
chamber.  Insurrection,  artd  massacre,  and  violation  are 
in  a  husband's,  a  father's  fears.  You  start  from  your  bed, 
your  wife  presses  her  infant  closer  to  her  bosom.  Do  you 
hear  the  shriek  of  your  daughter  flying  from  brutality  ? 
Your  son  is  cloven  down,  you  find  him  weltering  in  his 
blood  on  the  threshold  of  his  sister's  chamber.  It  is — God 
be  praised — it  is  but  a  dream;  an  agfonizing  dream.  You 
lie  down  again;  but  the  fearful  vision  will  not  uepart  from 
you,  until,  with  lighted  taper  in  your  hand,  you  step  sofl- 


ly  into  every  chamber,  look  at  every  child,  put  a  kiss  on 
every  forehead,  and  breathe  a  father's  blessing  over  tyery 
innocent  and  lovely  sleeper.  What  makes  your  and  their 
security  ?  What  cools  your  fevered  and  anxious  apprehen- 
sions? A  thousand  slaves  are  on  your  plantations;  but  the 
full  fed  and  slumbering  tiger  cannot  be  more  quiet.  We 
sleep  far  off  in  our  green  valleys;  but  our  fidelity  is  awake; 
and  the  arm  of  our  power  is  at  the  very  door  of  your 
habitation.  The  whole  slavery  of  the  South  knows  you 
are  strong  in  our  Union;  powerful  in  our  united  strength. 
From  West  to  East,  around  the  whole  horizon  of  your 
northern  hemisphere,  the  cloud  of  our  power  is  ever  in 
thdr  eye,  and  «*  hangs  lowering  on  the  declivity  of  our  moun- 
tains," ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads  the  moment  one 
arm  is  raised  against  your  safety.  This  appalling  meteor 
can  never  be  hidden  from  their  eyes,  until,  between  you 
and  us,  you  slrnll  raise  a  wall  of  separation  high  enough  to 
cover  the  terrific  vision. 

What  further  would  Uic  free  States  in  this  Union  do 
to  relieve  those  encumbered  and  burdened  by  slavery? 
How  gladly  would  they  make  disbursements  for  the  great 
and  glorious  purpose  of  colonization?  Do  you  say  this 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  founded 
this  Government  ?  The  patriots  and  philanthropists  of  this 
Union  will  join  to  place  tnis  power  in  the  constitution.  It 
may  require  years  of  patient  labor,  and  wi.se  co\msel,  and 
liberal  appropriation,  to  perform  this  work.  The  disease 
is  chronic;  but  fewer  years  than  formed  it,  may  operate  a 
perfect  cure.  Migration  first  forms  colonies;  these  will 
extend  into  States,  and  those  into  United  Stales,  yearly 
absorbing  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  emigrants. 
These  movements,  slow  and  small  at  first,  grow  more  rapid 
and  extensive,  by  their  own  progress. 

During  the  last  century,  a  jnighty  revolution  of  mind 
has  been  made  in  the  civilized  world.  Its  effects  are  gradu- 
ally disclosing  themselves,  and  gradually  improving  the 
condition  of  tne  human  race.  The  eyes  of  all  nations  are 
turned  on  tiiese  United  States;  for  here  that  great  move- 
ment was  commenced.  Africa,  like  a  bereaved  mother, 
holds  out  her  hands  to  America,  and  implores  you  to  send 
back  her  exiled  children.  Does  not  Africa  merit  much 
at  the  hands  of  other  nations  ?  Almost  four  thousand  years 
ago,  she,  from  the  then  rich  storehouse  of  her  genius 
and  labor,  sent  out  to  them  science,  and  ai-ts,  and  letters, 
laws,  ami  civilization.  Wars  and  revolutions  have  ex- 
hausted this  ancient  abundance,  and  spread  ignorance  and 
barbarism  over  her  rceions;  and  the  cupidity  of  other  na- 
tions has  multiplied  and  aggravated  these  evils.  The  ways 
of  Providence  cannot  always  be  seen  by  man.  When  the 
Almighty  comes  out  of  his  cloud,  light  fills  the  eyes  of  the 
universe.  Wliat  a  mystery,  when  the  youthful  patriarch, 
lost  to  his  father,  was  sold  into  slavery!  What  a  display 
of  wisdom  and  benignity  when  we  are  permitted  to  see 
"all  the  families  of  the  earth  blessed" by  tliat  event! 

Shall  we  question  the  g^'eat  arrangements  of  divine  wis- 
dom, or  hold  parlance  with  that  power  who  has  made 
whole  countries  the  enduring  monuments  of  his  avenging 
justice?  Let  these  people  go.  Tliey  are  citizens  of  an- 
other countr)*;  send  them  home.  Send  them  home  in- 
structed and  civilized,  and  embued  with  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  Christianity;  so  may  they  instruct  and  civilize  their 
native  land,  and  spread  over  its  wide  regions  the  glad 
tidings  of  human  redemption.  Secure  to  your  country, 
to  your  age,  to  yourselves,  the  glory  of  paying  back  to 
Africa  the  mighty  arrears  of  nations.  Add  another  new 
world  to  the  civilized  regions  of  the  globe. 

Do  not  say  your  States  will  be  depopulated;  your  fields 
lefl  without  culture.  In  countries  equal  in  fertility,  and 
under  the  same  laws,  you  cannot  create  a  void  in  popula- 
tion; as  well  might  you  make  a  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere. 
Better,  more  efficient  labor  will  come  to  your  aid.  Free 
men,  observant  of  the  same  laws,  cherishing  the  same 
Union,  worshipping  the  same  God  with  you,  will  place 
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themselves  by  your  side.  This  chan^  of  moi-al  and  phy- 
sical condition  in  our  population  will  follow  the  removal 
of  that  pernicious  cause,  now  so  productive  of  alarming* 
difference  in  political  opinion;  jealousies,  incident  to  our 
present  state,  shall  give  place  to  a  glorious  egiulation  of 

Eatriotlsm;  and,  O  my  country!  if  God  so  please,  tliou  shalt 
e  united,  and  prosperous,  and  perpetual! 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  he  could  not  regurd  the  issue  of 
this  debate  in  any  degree  doubtful?  yet  WM  the  subject 
under  discussion  of  vital  consequence  to  this  Government 
and  to  this  country.  An  issue  is  made  up  [said  Mr.  B.] 
between  gentlemen  of  the  higliest  standing  and  greatest 
talents,  deeply  involving  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government. 

It  is  alleged,  on  the  one  side,  that  one-third  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  are,  by  law,  compelled  to  bear  a 
burden  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  arising 
from  imposts.  This  inequality  is  denied  on  the  otlier  side, 
accompanied  with  the  admission,  that,  if  it  ejtists,  no  Go- 
vernment can  maintain  it,  no  people  will  or  can  bear  it. 
This,  however,  is  followed  by  the  assertion,  that  the  tarifl" 
laws  have  been  forced  on  the  North;  that  capital  has  been 
invested  under  them;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  present 
or  future  views  of  the  South,  she  will  be  held  to  it;  and 
thus,  it  seems,  the  flag  is  nailed  to  the  mast. 

The  southern  people  gnd  their  State  Governments  en- 
tertain the  same  opinions  with  their  representatives  here. 
Throughout  the  whole  planting  country,  tlie  opinion  thai 
they  arc  unequally  taxed,  is  settled,  is  fixed.  No  difference 
exists  among  them  on  the  subject,  but  that  which  arises 
from  the  different  degrees  of  irritation  arising  from  the 
oppression  of  this  system  of  protecting  the  labor  of  others 
at  tlieir  expense. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  question  of  vital  importance.  My 
constituents  have  been  represented  here  by  one  who  could 
do  justice  to  this  or  any  other  question.  And  although  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  this  world  to  call  on  them  or  you, 
sir,  "  to  look  on  tliat  picture,  and  on  tliis,"  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  saying  that,  to  him,  we  owe  the  fact  that  the  "hye- 
na," embargo,  (which  has  been  charged  with  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  this  tariff,)  was  a  thing,  in  the  creation  and  con- 
tinuance  whereof  my  constituents  had  no  share.  With 
that  readi  of  thought,  extent  of  knowledge,  and  accuracy 
of  judgment,  in  which  he  has  few  equals,  no  superiors, 
he  foresaw  the  end  of  these  things,  pointed  tliem  out  to 
us,  and  we  have  only  to  lament  that  those  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  this  land  did  not  also  see  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  commercial  restrictions,  as  applied  to  American  po- 
licy. I  agree,  sir,  that  the  gentlemen  who  say  tliat  the 
tariff,  of  which  we  now  complain,  grew  out  of  the  em- 
bargoes, non-intercourse  laws,  and  war,  are  right.  Yet, 
should  it  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  petitions,  remonstran- 
ces,  and  memorials  of  those  who  aflerwards  opposed  the 
embargo  most  violently,  had  no  inconsidei-able  effect  in 
producing  it.  But  it  matters  not  how  the  tariff  came;  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  it  be  an  evil,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  range  over  the  whole  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mi*.  McDuf- 
fix]  who  opened  this  debate;  and  in  the  partial  view  which 
I  shall  take,  I  may  not  be  able  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  inequality  stated  by  him  to  its  full  extsent;  yet  am  I  not 
to  be  understood  as  admitting  that  any  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  him  were  erroneous:  it  is  only  the  mere  simple 
and  obvious  efl'ects  of  the  tariff  system'  I  mean  to  exhibit; 
leaving  the  able  and  profound  views  of  political  economy, 
taken  by  that  gentleman,  unaided,  and  not  (designedly) 
weakened  by  mc. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  tlie  buiden  imposed  by 
the  tariff  system  on  the  southern  country  is  so  unequal, 
that  it  justifies  a  peremptory  call  for  relief;  that  it  is  such 
*<  us  no  Government  can  maintain — no  people  can  or  will 
bear."  But,  before  I  enter  on  the  particular  course  of 
reasoning  by  which  I  expect  to  deroonsti-atc  that  propor- 


tion, I  beg  leave  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
system  itself.     I  freely  admit  that,  in  every  country,  the 
employments  of  men  should  be  so  diversified  as  to  suit 
their  various  propensities  and  capacities;  and,  so  great  is 
the  advantage  of  this  diversity,  that  labor  is  of^en  advan- 
tageously employed  on  objects  which  (on  any  general 
estimate)  yield  (as  it  seems)  less  profit  than  others  to  which 
it  might  be  turned.     But  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
people  will  sufficiently  lead  them  to  this  diversity  of  pur- 
suit.    I  g^ant,  too,  that,  as  it  regards  manufactures,  the 
Government  of  a  compact  country,  including  a  population 
similarly  situated,  may  sometimes  act  wisely  by  taxing  tlie 
community  to  foster  manufactures;  but  tliis  Iwppens  only 
when,  regard  bein^  had  to  the  price  of  labor,  the  dhnate, 
genius-of  the  people,  and  every  thing  wluch  can  perma- 
nently influence  tlie  piice  of  production,  it  is  seen  that 
tlie  needed  skill,  experience,  and  economy  are  all  tliat  is 
wanting  to  enable  tliem,  in  that  particular^  to  meet  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  in  fair  competition*  And, 
sir,  to  iustify  this  taxing  of  the  community,  there  should 
be,  at  least,  a  fair  probability  that,  in  due  season,  4^  who 
pays  the  present  price  of  protection,  shall  be  repaid,  and 
with  reasonable  interest,  by  the  diminished  price  or  im- 
proved quality  of  the  article.  A  question  oflen  arises,  whe- 
ther it  is  best  to  give  this  extent  of  justifiable  encourage- 
ment, by  direct  bounties,  or  by  duties  laid  on  the  foreign 
article.     I  sliall  make  no  effort  to  solve  this  question  as  a 
general  one.     L\  regard  to  such  a  country  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, the  protecting  system,  in  the  one  or  the  otlier  mode, 
may  be  adopted,  according  to  circumstances.     But,  as  it 
regards  such  a  country  as  tlie  United  States,  direct  boun- 
ties would  be  less  unequal  and  unjust  in  their  operation 
than  protecting  duties;  but  any  mode  of  protection  by  tliis 
Government  would  be  liable  to  tlie  objection  that  a  gene- 
ral tax  is  applied  to  a  pai*tial  benefit:  tliis,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly better,  or,  ratlier,  not  so  bad,  as  the  operation  of  the 
protecting  duty  system  here,  which  makes  him  who  is  very 
remotely,  if  at  all  to  be  benefited  by  manufacturing  skill, 
pay  double  as  much  to  produce  it,  as  he  does,  who  is  to 
reap  all  the  direct,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  remote,  advan- 
tages from  it.     To  place  the  fact  of  tliis  inequahty  in  a 
plain  and  simple  point  of  view  before  tlie  country,  was, 
and  is,  my  principal  object.      I  have  adveiied  to  these 
truisms  in  political  economy,  foi*  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  so  much  of  sense  as  there  is  in  the  common 
slang  of  fostering  American  industry,  has  not  been  passed 
heedlessly  over  by  me.  Should  I  be  charged  witli  taking  my 
principles,  in  part,  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  I  should  not 
plead  "not  guilty."     The  difference  between  tliat  g^'eat 
statesman  and  some  "1  have  heard  otliers  praise,"  is  pre- 
cisely that  which    separates    between  the  physician   of 
science,  experience,  and  sense,  and  the  bold  empiric  whose 
nostrums  cure  all  diseases.      When  Hamilton  proposed 
moderate  discriminations  in  the  duties,  to  protect  manufac- 
tures, he  exanuned,  critically  and  accurately,  into  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  proportioned  his 
means  to  the  end;  but  with  **  this  especial  observance," 
that,  with  him,  the  end  was  never  one  not  worth  the  means 
required  to  produce  it.     Those  who  have  followed  have 
reversed  this  picture  entii*ely — they  do  not  inquire  tlie  cost 
of  what  tliey  desire:  if  it  be  good  in  the  abstract,  it  seems 
to  suffice  them;  and  if  they  regard  us  as  alien  enemies, 
they  need  not  care  how  much  we  pay  for  what  they  get. 
Between  Hamilton  and  thoue  with  whom  I  agree  in  opinion 
on  the  original  and  general  questions  of  American  policy, 
there  was  this  difference,  that  he  deemed  it  desirable  that 
this  Government  should  have  more  power  than  the  consti- 
tution gave  it.  They  tliought  it  had  too  much.  He  thought 
this  Government  had  more  power  under  the  constitution, 
than  they  thought  was  conferred;  and  tlius  he  acted  un- 
der the  Government,  more  as  if  he  had  an  entire  whole  un- 
der his  maiKigement,  than  tliose  whom  (in  this  respect)  I  am 
proud  to  follow,  deemed  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
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and  independence  designed  to  be  retained  by  the  States. 
His  was,  in  a  word,  the  old  federal  doctrine,  denied,  re- 
probated,  but  practised  by  the  new  republican  school,  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  while  they  follow  the  principlcB 
of  Hamilton,  they  wholly  discard  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  practice.  One  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  maxims  I  liave  heard 
cited  here  as  authority,  during  this  debate:  it  is,  tliat  the 
final  eftect  of  success  in  any  branch  of  manufactures,  is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  article.  Of  this  effect,  lie  never 
lost  sight  in  his  practice.  He  deemed  it  unwise  to  expend 
money  to  force  the  manufacture  of  any  article  which  could 
not,  in  the  end,  be  produced  here  as  cheap  as  it  could  be 
imported.  Fifteen  per  cent,  duty  was  regarded  by  him  as 
an  ample  bounty  for  the  production  of  any  article;  and, 
whenever  that  encouragement  failed  to  produce  the  effect 
of  success,  he  deemed  it  a  practical  proof  that,  at  the  time 
of  trial,  the  article  could  not  be  advantageously  manufac- 
tured here. 

It  is  not  denied  but  the  acts  of  foreijpi  Governments 
might  defeat  this  rule:  but  they  can  do  it  in  no  other  wa^ 
than  by  bounties  on  the  manufacturing  or  exporting  parti- 
cular articles.  These  bounties,  I  know,  must  be  met  by 
an  equivalent  bounty  or  impost,  over  and  above  the  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  to  g^ve  the  rule  a  fair  trial.  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  unmeaning  reference  to  a  change  of  times, 
and  fall  of  prices,  as  circumstances  requiring  a  variation 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  rule.  These,  sir,  are  wholly  without 
meaning.  If  circumstances  have  rendered  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  any  article  in  a  foreign  country  half  what  it 
formerly  was,  and  those  circumstances  do  not  apply  here, 
it  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  purchase  and  not  ma- 
nufacture the  article.  If  the  circumstances  do  apply,  then 
fifteen  per  cent  gives  the  same  advantage  it  before  did. 
But  to  our  modem  politicians  the  fiulure  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  only  proves  that  fifty  is  required,  which  is  laid  on 
with  much  indifference  by  those  who  receive  more  of  it 
than  they  pay;  and  that  they  do  receive  more  than  they 
pay,  that  the  minority,  consisting  of  one*third  part  of  die 
population  of  this  country,  are  greatly  overburdened  by 
this  protecting  system,  I  shall  proceed  to  prove.  To  set 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  I  will  suppose  a  case.  N  and 
T  arc  distinct  parts  of  the  same  country,  equal  in  popula- 
tion, and  separated  by  the  river  P.  T  produces  the  whole 
exports,  and  manulkctures  none.  The  merchants  reside 
in  N;  they  buy  the  exports  made  in  T,  and  export  tliem. 
They  import  an  equivalent;  upon  whioh  imports  a  duty  of 
forty  per  cent,  b  laid.  In  N,  every  article  imported  is  also 
manu&ctured;  but  they  manufacture  exactly  half  as  much 
of  each  article  as  the  consuniption  of  the  whole  country 
requires.  The  inhabiUnts  of^  T  receive  the  money  for 
their  exports  of  the  merchants  of  N;  and  they  turn  round 
and  lay  out  ohe*half  of  it  for  articles  manufactured  in  N, 
and  the  other  half  for  goods  imported.  The  inhabitants 
of  T  are,  by  this  duty,  burdened  with  a  duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  on  the. whole  amount  of  their  exports;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  N,  collectively,  pay  not  one  cent  of  this  tax, 
except  the  duty  sn  the  imported  goods,  purchased  with 
the  freight  and  exporters*  profit;  by  which  amount  the 
statement  shows  N  to  be  able  to  pay  for  and  consume  more 
than  T.  The  result  here  stated  can  by  no  reasoning  be 
rendered  more  clear  to  men  acquainted  with  tlie  affUirs 
and  business  of  the  world.  To  such  it  is  manifest  that  the 
home  made  article  of  the  same  quality  will  sell,  in  tlic  same 
market,  for  the  same  price  with  the  one  imported.  To  such, 
too,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  manufactured  and  imported 
goods  will  be  sold  at  somewhat  better  prices,  provided  the 
mamifacturer  can  afford  to  undersell  the  importer  than  if 
be  cannot.  In  the  former  case,  the  importer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  be  circumspect,  and  import  only  what  the  market 
requires;  thus  keephig  always  what  is  called  a  sharp  de- 
mand. A  knowledge  un  his  part  that  the  manufacturer 
can  undersell  him,  will  always  prevent  him  from  overstock- 
ing the  market;  and,  I  suppose,  no  one  will  require  it  to 


be  proved  that  tlie  manufiicturer  will  not,  ordinarily,  sell 
his  goods  below  the  market  price.  Charity  is  unknown 
in  transactions  of  this  kind. 

In  the  case  stated,  T  pays  forty  per  cent,  on  all  the  im- 
ported g^ods  consumed  by  her  citizens,  which  goes  into 
the  treasury,  and  precisely  the  same  amount  (which  is,  in 
effect,  a  bounty  to  the  manufacturers  of  N)  for  home  pro- 
ductions. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that,  in  die  case  stated,  T  pays 
the  whole  tax,  except  the  little  paid  by  the  merchant  and 
ship  owner;  for,  at  the  time  the  citizens  of  T  lay  out 
their  money  in  goods,  one-half  imported,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  forty  per  cent.,  and  tlie  other  half  of  home  pro- 
ductions, paying  no  duty,  for  the  same  money,  the  other 
half  of  their  consumption  might  have  been  supplied  by 
duty-paying  good*;  and  the  money  they  thus  pav  for  home 
productions,  will  pay  for  the  same  quantity  of  impelled 
gfoods  consumed  in  N,  being  the  whole  importation,  ex- 
cept the  ship  owner  and  merchant's  freight  and  profit. 
These  are,  indeed,  commonplace  matters,  and  truths  so 
obvious,  that,  in  tlie  more  able  views  taken  of  this  inte- 
resting subject  by  scientific  political  economists,  what  I 
have  attempted  to  prove  by  argument  is  referred  to  simply 
as  a  fact  about  which  no  doubt  exists.  Nor  could  I  have 
been  induced  to  present  an  argument  of  tliis  sort,  but  for 
the  round  and  constant  assertion,  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  burden  of  protecting  duties  is  borne  wholly  by  tlie 
consumers  of  the  duty-paying  goods,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
consumption  of  such  goods. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated,  it  is  shown  that  N,  as  a  body, 
pays  no  import  taxes.  I  know  that  individuals  in  N  (all  but 
the  manufacturers)  pay  this  tax;  and  among  them  they  do 
also  pay  exactly  the  same  sum  that  T  pays;  the  whole 
amount  of  duties  is  paid  to  the  treasury,  and  the  same 
amount  is  paid  to  the  manufacturers  in  N.  In  their  ex- 
changes one  witli  another,  this  protection  is  no  protection 
at  all.  The  actiuil  protection  given  to  these  manufacturers 
is  confined  wholly  to  the  productions  of  their  labor,  sold 
to  the  unprotected  classes. 

In  the  country  I  have  supposed,  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments may  also  be  supposed  to  be  interspersed 
throughout  the  country  of  N;  the  premium  paid  to  them 
for  manufacturing  by  their  unprotected  neighbors,  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  around  tJiem,  is  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  market  they  afford  for  agricultunl  produc- 
tions, and  occasional  employment  g^ven  to  the  spare  labor 
of  the  fiirm;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  market  in 
T  for  their  goods  may  be  fairly,  in  this  case,  said  to  double 
their  numbers,  and  so  double  the  aiim  of  this  convenience 
to  their  neighbors,  and  tliat,  in  most  cases,  a  good  deal  of 
dust  can  be  thrown  over  the  question  of  quality  and  price; 
and  if  to  all  that  be  added  the  fact  tliat  the  duties  were 
raised  upon  a  falling  market,  covering  the  effect  produced 
on  the  price,  a  strong  case  is  made  for  the  acquiescence 
of  ttiese  neighboring  cultivators  in  the  share  they  have  to 
bear  in  supporting  this  establishment,  which,  in  this  case, 
is  of  the  same  cost  with  that  of  their  Government.  To 
the  citizens  of  T  this  is  an  vmmixed  burden,  "and  an  ine- 
quality which  no  Government  can  maintain,  no  people  will, 
can,  or  ought  to  bear."  I  am  perfectly  certain  or  the  ef- 
fect of  the  case  supposed.  If  it  is  not  demonstrated,  it  is 
my  fault.  It  remains  for  me  to  show  in  what  degree  the 
different  parts  of  this  country  approximate  to  Uie  case  sup- 
posed, and  therefrom  to  conclude  whether  the  present 
tarifi  laws  do  operate  so  unequally  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  and  cannot  be  borne. 

The  facts  are,  that  one-third  of  our  population  produce 
two-thirds  of  our  exports;  that  the  goods  imported  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  at  least  forty  per  cent.;  and  let  it  be 
admitted  (thougli  not  believed)  that  tlie  imported  articles 
are  consumed,  throughout  the  whole  coujitry,  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  The  two-thirds  who  produce  one- 
third  of  the  exports,  are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
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the  same  artkles  on  whieh  the  duUes  are  paid.  That  part 
of  the  country  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  exports  are  pro- 
duced, are  not,  nor  are  they  expected  to  be,  engaged  in 
manufactures. 

I  tliink  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  g^ods  imported 
must,  generally,  be  paid  for  by  articles  exported.  And 
if  the  North  and  West  consume  two-thirds  of  the  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States,  if  they  pay  for  them  at 
all,  they  must  pay  for  them  with  the  exports  of  the  South. 

Here  I  will  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the^very  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobhjlm]  sets  forth, 
in  the  most  clear  manner,  how  he  who  furnishes  what  a 
planter  of  cotton  or  tobacco  needs,  acquires  the  power  and 
right  to  consume  part  of  the  goods  for  which  the  tobacco 
or  cotton  is  exchanged  in  a  foreign  market.  There  is  no 
flaw  in  his  reasoning,  if  the  facts  are  as  the  argument  sup- 
poses. Bdt  that  is  the  very  hinge  on  which  tliis  question 
turns.  In  the  case  supposed  by  me,  the  inhabitants  of  N 
entitled  themselves  to  the  moiety  of  the  exports,  or  their 
proceeds,  produced  in  T.  But'th6  law  gave  them  forty 
per  cent,  advantage  in  the  exchange,  so  that  T  gave  one 
hundred  and  received  sixty.  How,  then,  do  our  northern 
and  western  brethren  become  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
one-half  of  the  southern  exports?  The  answer  is,  by 
things  they  sell  us,  or  that  they  sell  to  others.  But  the 
statement  shows  that  their  exports  are  laid  out  in  imports, 
and  half  the  southern  exports  are  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  their  means  of  paying  for  imports  consumed. 
One-half,  then,  of  the  exports  produced  by  the  South  are 
purchased  by  the  productions  of  northern  and  western 
labor.  Do  we  pay  them  the  average  duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  in  this  exchange?  This  is  a  matter  not  susceptible 
of  that  sort  of  proof  which  will  make  one  who  receives 
the  bounty  adroit  it;  but  tlie  paver  sees  it  plain  enough. 
I  know,  indeed,  tliat,  between  the  South  and  West,  there 
has  been,  and  is,  a  trade  in  stock,  which  is  not  regelated 
by  law;  in  other  words,  we  are  not  compelled  by  law  to 
give  more  than  the  market  price  to  Kentucky  for  pork.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  ship  owner  earns  part  of  our  exports, 
and  he,  it  is  true,  is  as  far  from  being  a  favorite  with  Con- 

Sreas  as  the  southern  planter.  But  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
uctions  received  by  the  southern  planter  is  from  the  North 
and  East,  upon  almost  every  article  of  which  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty  is  paid.  Coarse  cottons,  I  know,  are 
sold  for  less  than  the  duty  itself;'  but  it  does  not  foltew  that 
we  do  not  pay  forty  per  cent,  even  on  that  article;  it  is 
noiV  manufactured  in  England  astonishingly  low;  and  if 
the  views  gentlemen  give  us  of  that  matter  were  founded 
on  facts,  i\\ty  would  at  once  reduce  the  duty  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  which  is  enough  to  secure  the  manufacturer  against 
the  effect  of  English  bankruptcy. 

But  suppose  the  coarse  cottons  to  be  sold  to  us  at  a  fair 
price.  An  estimate  has  been  made,  during  this  debate,  of 
the  cotton  purchased  by  the  North,  (jreatly  too  large,  1 
suspect,)  but  the  half  of  it,  with  the  nour,  tobacco,  and 
corn  of  the  South,  consumed  by  the  North,  will  pay  for 
all  the  unprotected  goods  we' get  of  them,  threefold. 
"With  regard  to  our  trade  with  tlie  West,  I  doubt  whether 
the  slaves  annually  sold  to  Louisiana,  (which  is  also  a  tariff 
State,)  added  to  the  other  things  sold  to  the  North  for  con- 
sumption there,  will  not  pay  for  every  article  we  obtain  of 
the  North  aiul  West,  which  is  not  aflected  by  the  tariff,  to 
its  full  amount.  But  to  this  large  amount  add  one-eighth 
of  southern  exports,  and  I  know  the  sum  willbesiifHcient, 
and  more  than  sufficient  How  then  would  stand  the  ac- 
count? Upon  the  supposition  that  the  southern  exports  in 
any  year  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
whole  import  amounted  that  year  to  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars,  the  burden  on  the  South  would  be  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars;  and  this  is  so,  whether  the  manufacturer 
makes  any  thing  by  his  trade  or  not;  for  Congress  has 
induced  him  to  go  into  a  busini?ss  at  which  he  can  only 
save  himself,  although  others  arc  compelled  to  pay  him 


forty  per  cent. :  the  penalty  on  them  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  forty  per  cent,  was  to  him  a  profit;  and  it  is  attend- 
ed with  this  aggravation,  that  they  are  deeply  injured  for 
no  one's  benefit. 

This  view  of  the  case  makes  tlie  burden  on  the  South 
one-eighth  less  than  the  more  able  one  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDitfpiis]  made  it.  That  eighth 
is  allowed  in  this  estimate  only  because  the  remainder  jus- 
tifies the  loud,  the  peremptory  call  for  relief,  now  rever- 
berating from  every  part  of  the  planting  country,  except 
that  in  which  sugar  is  produced.  I  say  the  admission  is 
only  made  for  that  cause;  for  I  do  bdieve  that  the  bread 
stuns,  cotton,  tobacco,  slaves,  lumber,  &c.,  sold  by  the 
South  to  the  tariff  States,  (for  their  own  use,)  will  more 
than  pay  for  eve^  unprotected  article  purchased  by  the 
South  of  any  of'^them,  including"  every  article  (if  such 
there  be)  which  is  (now)  not  affected  by  the  protection: 
and  I  mean  in  this  statement  to  include  freight  and  mer- 
chant's profit,  pud  to  them  on  our  foreign  commerce. 

In  drawing  "tliis  Qonclusion,  I  have  no  guide  but  my 
opinions  of  the  results  of  trade  between  the  States,  form- 
ed from  simple  observation. 

I  believe  that  when  the  southern  exports  amount  to 
forty  millions,  and  the  import  duties  to  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, the  burden  imposed  on  the  South  by  the  Uws  laying 
those  duties,  is  sixteen  millions;  but  of  nothing  (not  rest- 
ing on  mathematical  truth)  am  I  more  sure  than  tlmt,  from 
the  same  amount  of  exports  aiul  impost  duties,  the  South 
are  burdened  with  fourteen  millions — a  burden  from  which 
relief  must  and  will  be  had. 

The  sentiments  I  of^n  hear  expressed  on  this  subject, 
*<  that  no  duties  are  paid  on  home  manufactures,  and  that 
each  individual  contributes  the  same  to  the  treasury,  in 
proportion  to  his  consumption  of  duty-paying  articles,"  as 
an  answer  to  the  objection  that  our  system  of  protecting 
duties  bears  unequally  heavy  on  the  non-manufocturing 
Sutes  or  parts  of  the  country,  affects  an  ignorance  of  the 
applicability  to  our  situation  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
this  subject,  covering  an  insult  to  ourtmderstanding,  gross 
as  tlie  system  itself  is  oppressive  and  unjust.  I  did  not, 
and  do  not  now,  propose  any  particular  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side;  but  one  of  them  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, I  shall  not  pass  it  by. 

Supar,  says  the  gentleman  from  ithode  Island,  [Mr.  Bur- 
oKs]  is  the  only  article,  the  price  of  which  is  increased  by 
the  tariff;  and  by  the  tariff  on  that  article,  the  value  of 
southern  property,  or  labor,  is  increased,  or  kept  up 
(which  here  he  sees  is  the  same  thing)  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions  more  than  its  owners  have  been  injured  by 
the  system.  He  did  not  condescend  to  tell  us  why  the 
competition  of  the  American  producer  of  sugar  with  the 
foreign  producer  did  not  result,  as  he  supposes  the  forced 
woollen  manufactures  in  Rhode  Island  to  have  resulted; 
that  is,  actually  in  lowering  the  price  of  both  the  foreigri 
and  domestic  article.  In  this  market,  this  distinction  is 
founded,  I  suppose,  on  two  facts;  one,  that  sugar  is  a 
southern  production;  and  the  otiier,  that,  unless  tiie  tariff 
raises  or  keeps  up  the  price  of  sugar,  it  is  not  conceivable 
how  it  would  afJect  the  price  of  slaves.  But  how  is  the 
southern  planter  bettered  by  the  price  of  tlie  labor  em- 
ployed by  him  being^  raised  in  the  market,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  that  labor  is  stationar}%  or  lower,  in  price?  So 
far  as  the  labor  in  question  is  designed  for  any  use  but 
sale,  the  inference  of  benefit  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
fact;  and  besides  the  manifest  loss  of  an  increased  capital, 

{)roducing  the  same  interest,  there  is  this  other  apparent 
OSS,  that  so  much  of  the  produce  of  this  labor  as  is  vested 
in  sugar,  produces  less  than  it  would  do  by  forty  percent. 
I  do  admit  that  when,  by  unjust  burdens,  the  planter  is 
broke,  his  creditors  get  a  better  dividend,  from  the  fact 
that  the  New  Orleans  slave  dealer  can  get  a  better  price 
from  the  sugar  planter  than  can  be  paid  by  those  cultivat- 
ors  who,  of  their  wnking  substance,  are  still  compelled  to 
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I>rotect  those  who  are  growior  daily  in  wealth,  and  wal- 
owing  in  luxury.  But  what  is  said  by  the  grentleman  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  sugar,  is  true  in  regard  to  every 
article  of  home  manufiicture  with  which  the  demand  is 
not  fully  supplied;  and  as  to  auch  articles  as  are  manufec- 
tared  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand,  so 
much  of  the  duty  is  still  paid,  as  the  cost  of  production 
here,  with  the  necessary  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  ex- 
ceeds the  price  at  which  the  article  might  be  imported.  I 
should  not  con  over  these  commonplace  matters  here, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  truths  they  contain  seem  to 
be  too  near  and  obvious  to  be  allowed  to  have  influence 
here,  or  even  to  exist.  As  to  the  idea  Ihat  a  protecting 
tariify  by  increasing  produotion,  lessens  the  price  abroad, 
suid  so  does  not  raise  the  price  here,  I  tliinlE  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  who  first  addressed  the  commit- 
tee, {Mr.  Davis]  supposing  that  he  could  collect  the  idea 
of  making  a  foreign  country  pay  our  revenue  from  some 
part  of  tlie  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na, [Mr.  McDurriv]  sneeringly  called  it  "anew  discovery 
in  political  economy?"  but  if  this  notion  be  true,  tlie  dis- 
covery has  been  practised  on  for  centuries.  I  know  that 
so  long  as  the  manufacturer  gets  more  for  his  goods  than 
the  least  living  profit  on  his  capital,  you  may  reduce  the 
price  by  increasmg  the  quantity  of  goods;  but  when  you 
come  below  this,  production  must  lessen,  until  the  living 
profit  is  agun  made.  Causes  independent  of  our  tarif}' 
would  have  put,  and  did  put  European  manufacturing 
capital  down  to  this  minimum  profit,  and  labor  down  to 
the  bare  subnstenc^  of  the  laboring  classes.  New  in- 
ventions in  machineiy,  modes  of  sustaining  laborers  for 
less,  and  of  applying  tlieir  labor  better,  may  still  lessen 
prices;  but  your  tarift'  laws  have  had,  and  can  have,  no 
effect  but  to  increase  the  price  here  in  comparison  with 
the  price  elsewhere.  On  this  subject,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobhax]  gives  us  full  information,  and 
there  is  no  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  more  capable  of  in- 
forming others.  Nor  does  the  different  views  we  have 
taken  of  this  and  some  other  subjects,  abate  aught  from 
the  idea  1  have  formed  of  his  possessing  'all  the  quali- 
ties befitting  a  representative  of  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty.  He  tells  us  that  if  our  present  system  of  duties 
be  repealed,  not  an  axe  nor  a  hoe,  not  a  spade,  shovel,  or 
hammer,  could  be  made  at  our  shops;  that  not  only  would 
our  workshops  and  manufacturing  establishments  on  the 
seaboard  be  annihilate<l  in  a  moment,  but  that  British 
goods  of  every  description  would  penetrate  throughuut 
the  whole  country,  and  be  sold  so  low,  that  they  could  not 
be  made  by  our  artists.  Sir,  this  statement  is  undeniably 
true;  and  with  a  knowledge' of  it,  of  the  amoiuit  of  duties 
now  by  law  assessed  on  imports,  the  quantity  of  the  same 
articles  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  country,  the  amount 
of  exports  and  impofts,  and  places  which  produce  the  ex- 
ports, with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  domestic 
manufacturing  establishments  are  not,  and  will  not  be  in 
the  southern  country,  the  monstrous  injustice  of  saddling 
the  South  with  half  the  burden  tbe^  bear  in  rearing  up 
these  manufactures  appears  so  plam,  tliat  it  proclaims 
aloud  that  relief  must  and  will  be  had.  Thn  would  be  so, 
even  wefe  it  true  that  the  present  list  of  protected  goods 
would,  in  a  reasonable  time,  need  no  protection. 

The  direct  benefit  of  the  effect  thus  produced  would 
be  exclusively,  even  then,  confined  to  the  manufacturing 
«li9tricts,  and  the  indirect  benefit  to  agi'iculture,  out  of  all 
proportion,  in  fiivor  of  the  same  districts. 

But  this  land  of  promise,  this  good  to  come,  like  human 
bliss,  recedes  as  you  approach  it,  and  it  is  still  to-morrow. 
More  than  double  the  time  needed  to  make  the  whole 
southern  country  a  waste  has  passed  since  tlie  duties  and 
other  charges  have  brought  many  articles  into  advantage- 
ous competition  with  the  foreign  commodity;  yet  no  arti- 
cle, which  ever  called  for  the  protection  of  law,  now  sells 
as  low  as  K  could4)e  imported,  but  f<»*  the  law.  The  day 
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when  the  wages  of  labor  will  be  low  enough  for  merchan- 
dise generally  to  be  manufactured  here  as  low  as  they  may 
be  imported,  is  one  for  which  a  good  man  ought  not  to 
pray.  It  is  too  distant  for  our  circumstances;  justice,  par- 
tial justice,  at  least,  must  be  sooner  done;  no  reference, 
even  in  thought,  should  be  had  to  a  severance  of  these 
States.  But  the  inequality  of  public  burdens  exists  as  I 
have  stated  it,  if  not  in  all  the  aggravation  of  the  state* 
ment,  still  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  justiQ^  tlie 
affirmation  that  no  Government  can  maintain  it,  no  people 
ought  to  bear  it.  like  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  GoRHAx]  as  I  regard  no  threats,  I  make  none; 
but  if  i  see  a  course  of  legislation  here  which  my  consti- . 
tuents  cannot  bear,  I  should  be  false  to  tliem  if  I  did  not 
say  so.  I  say  it,  therefore,  because  I  believe  it;  and  I  call 
on  New  England  in  particular,  and  also  on  every  tariff 
State,  to  examine  this  subject  dispassionately;  the  results 
of  tlie  principles  assumed,  as  well  as  the  principles  them- 
selves, are  undeniably  true.  The  facts  are  believed.  Into 
these  facts,  I  beg  that  inquiry  be  made,  and,  if  fairly  made, 
I  am  sure  justice  will  be  done.  But  relief,  in  some  way 
or  other,  must  and  will  be  had.  1  cbnclude,  sir,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted.  That  amend- 
ment would  leave  the  pi*otection  of  manufactures  up  to, 
and  above,  the  maximum  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  And 
while  the  southern  States  would  still  be  unequally  and  un- 
justly taxed,  the  actual  amount  would  be,  perhaps,  a  bur- 
den which  they  can  bear.  I  have  said  nothing  or  the  total 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  keep  up  this  most  oppres- 
sive burden.  Those  who  think  they  are  unequally  Uxed, 
do  also  generally  believe  they  are  so  burdened  by  unau- 
thorised power — a  state  of  things  to  which  I  refer  simply 
to  weigh  as  it  should.  Of  the  entire  accuracy,  of  these 
opinions,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  men  of  all  parties  here 
agree  that  Congress  are  not  prevented  by  the  constitution 
from  doing  what  they  want  to  do  in  any  case.  An  argu- 
ment, therefore,  on  that  subject,  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  M ARTINDALE  said,  be  was  very  desirous  of  pre- 
senting his  views  to  the  committee  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  He  was  [he  said]  desirous  of 
doing  so,  not  only  because  of  its  magnitude  and  sweeping 
character,  but  because  he  considered  this  the  last  tariff  de- 
bate. A  kind  of  crisis  was  now  presented;  and  the  argument 
being  exhausted,  or  about  to  be  exhausted,  the  alternative 
[said  Mr.  M.  ]  is  placed  before  us— either  to  submit  to  legiti- 
mate, constitutional  legislation,  or  coerce  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority by  the  superior  physical  or  moral  power  of  a  minority. 

The  honorable  genU'eman  who  moved  tlie  amendment 
under  conmderation,  has  ngnified  liis  intention  of  closing 
this  debate,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  whatever  can  be 
urged  against  it,  should  be  first  submitted.  I  am  anxious, 
[said  Mr.  M.]  so  far  as  the  patience  of  the  comipittee  will 
allow,  to  comply  with  his  request;  for,  notwithstanding  tiie 
wide  range  of  this  debate,  and  the  great  talent  it  has  elicit- 
ed, all  the  aspects  and  rektions  of  this  subject  have  not 
yet  been  examined.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  aiiy 
single  speech,  or  the  compass  of  any  angle  debate.  But, 
in  the  bands  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  its 
circumference  has  been  immensely  enlarged.  Here  is  a 
new  basis  of  argument,  and  new  ground  of  reproach  and 
complaint.  He  has  described  the  South  as  the  tributaries 
of  the  North,  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  annually.  The 
tariff  takes  the  vast  sum  often  millions  annually,  over  and 
above  their  just  ptoportion  of  the  public  burdens,  from 
two  millions  of  free  men,  and  transfers  it  to  ten  millions  of 
their  more  fiivored  neighbors,  who  are  represented  as  the 
taskmasters  of  the  Soutii,  and  insatiable  monopolists.  To 
sustain  such  extraordinary  charges,  it  became  necessary 
to  assume  an  entire  new  theory,  and  the  gentleman  has 
boldly  advanced  the  political  heresy,  tiiat  exportation  pays 
the  duty  on  imports.  In  as  much  as  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco constitute  two-thirds  of  all  the  exported  produce 
of  the  United  States,  the  SUtes  producing  these  articles 
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pay,  in  that  proportion,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  assumes  \A\aX  is  manifestly  absurd  upon 
the  fiice  of  it,  and  is,  in  terms,  a  direct  contradiction  of  a 
truth  almost  self-evident,  and  of  opinions  universally  re- 
ceived as  true,  and  universally  adopted  in  practice.  Let 
us  consider  it  far  a  moment.  l*he  duty  is»  in  fact,  added 
after  the  purchase;  and  whatever  be  the  price  of  purchase, 
the  duty,  Kke  the  per  centa(^  of  the  retailer,  is  sitperadd- 
ed.  As  an  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  ultimate 
purchaser)  who  Is  the  consumer,  pays  in  the  purchase  price 
the  sum  total  of  the  original  purchase  price,  and  all  sub- 
sequent charges,  whatever  those  charges  are. '  The  duty 
is  a  subsequent  charge.  He,  therefore,  necessarily  pays 
that  charge,  unless  it  be  thrown  back  upon  the  producer, 
by  some  retrospective  ex  post  fadp  principle,  operating 
upon  future  purchases.  There  is  nothing  voluntary  or  con- 
ventional in  this  bunneas.  The  operation  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  any  arbitrary,  predetermined  act  of  the  intermediate 
manufacturer.  An  uncontrollable  law  of  trade  is,  that  the 
supply  of  the  market  regulates  the  market  price.  There 
must  be  some  intelligible  process,  by  which  the  problem 
can  be  wrought  out.  It  cannot  be  by  disburdening  con- 
sumption, for  consumption  is  not  charged  with  the  duty. 
The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  throws  the  charge  upon 
the  producer,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish 
production  and  not  consumption.  I  am  utterly  ui^able  to 
comprehend  the  modus  openmdi  of  this  strange  hypothe- 
sis. But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  flow  from  the  gentleman's  doctrines.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  producer  pays  the  tax  upon  consump- 
tion, it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  consumer  does  not  pay 
it.  And  if  this  be  true,  we  have  been  veiy  unwise  in  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  We  shall  not  diminish 
'  the  price  to  the  consumer.  We  have  only  alleviated  the 
/  burdens  we  had  imposed  upon  the  Chinese,  the  Ja%'anese, 
and  the  West  Indians.  We  have  throw  n  away  ten  millions  of 
revenue,  which  we  had  contrived  to  make  the  foreigfn  pro- 
ducer of  these  articles  contribute  to  our  treasury.  But 
the  gentleman's  own  recommendation  contradicts  this  ne- 
cessary conclusion  from  his  present  proposition.  He  has 
procured  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  teas  and  coffee,  on 
the  plausible  pretence  of  making  them  cheaper  to  the 
consumer,  whereas,  according  to  his  present  reasoning, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  teas  and  coffee  will  so  in- 
crease the  consumption  at  home,  and  thereby  raise  the 
demand  abroad,  as  to  augment  the  price  abroad  c^quiva- 
lent  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  at  home. 

But  how  can  the  producer  of  one  ingredient  of  the  fa- 
bric be  separated  from  the  producer  of  another  element 
of  the  same  fabric?  If  the  producer  of  tlic  cotton,  for 
instance,  pay  any  portion  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
manufactitfe,  does  he  pay  all  that  duty,  or  only  that  por- 
tion equivalent  to  tlie  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton to  the  value  of  tlie  fabric?  How  does  the  manu&c- 
turer  escape  his  portion  of  tJie  tax?  It  is  inconceivable. 
The  gentleman's  ingemiity  will  be  taxed  more  severely 
tlian  he  has  represented  his  constituents  to  be,  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  he  can  exonerate  the  manufacturer 
from  contributing,  at  least,  his  proportion  to  the  payment 
of  the  duty  on  the  manufacture.  Is  it  not  so?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  gentleman's  proposition  exonerates 
the  consumer  from  the  payment  of  the  duty,  because  he 
charges  it  upon  the  producer.  The  duty,  tJierefore,  docs 
not  raise  the  price  of  tlie  manufacture  to  the  consumer, 
for,  if  it  did,  he  would  necessarily  pay  the  duty.  It  di- 
minishes the  price,  therefore,  in  tl\e  hands  of  the  producer, 
or  the  producer  does  not  pay  it.  But  it  is  the  manufac- 
ture upon  which  the  duty  is  imposed.  It  is  the  manufac- 
ture, tlierefore,  the  price  of  which  is  diminished,  or  else 
the  addition  of  the  duty  would  raise  the  price,  and  the 
consumer  would  pay  it.  You  must,  of  necessity,  dimi- 
nish tlie  price  of  the  manufacture  before  you  can  affect 
the  price  of  the  i-aw  material.     It  is  utterly  impossible 


in  tlie  nature  of  things  to  reach  the  .raw  material,  by  duty 
on  the  manufacture  in  any  other  way.  This  is  self-evident, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  admitted.  On  the  gentleman's  tlieo- 
ry,  the  value  of  the  entire  manufacture  is  first  diminished 
by  the  duty.  All  its  elements  (for  these  combined  ai-e 
the  manufacture)  must,  of  course,  be  diminished  in  value 
in  the  same  proportion  in  whicli  they  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. These  elements,  .besides  the  raw  cotton,  are  the 
skill,  Ubor,  and  subsistence  of  the  artisan,  and  tlie  use  of 
the  machinery  and  capital  of  the  master.  Ou  an  average, 
these  constitute  four-nfths  of  the  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures. Four-fifihs  of  tlie  iifleen  millions,  therefore,  which 
the  gentleman  charges  upon  cotton,  sliould  be  charged 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist.  For  three  millions, 
which  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planter  pays,  the  British 
capitalist  and  manufacturer  pay  twelve  millions  into  our 
treasury.  This  is  inevitable,  or  the  gentleman's  theory  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  gentleman's  patriotism  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  three  miUion»  for 
the  sake  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  millions  from  Kngland  and 
France;  and  tlie  more  especially  when  he  allows  the  pru- 
poi'tion  of  the  national  revenue,' justly  chargeable  upon  the 
cotton-growing  States,  to  be  ab^ut  five  millions.  But,  if 
the  gentleman's  assumption  be  true,  our  duties  upon  tl>e 
manufactures  which  we  do  consume  depreciate  as  much 
the  value  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  we  do  not  con- 
sume, as  of  those  which  wc  do  consume.  The  loss  is  in- 
calculable to  England  as  well  as  the  cot ton-gi'o wing  States. 
Our  duties,  of  something  more  than  ten  millions,  upon 
cottons,  w  ooUens,  iron,  and  hemp,  and  their  manufactures, 
it  is  alleged,  diminish  the  value  of  forty  millions  worth  of 
raw  produce  by  fifleen  millions.  This  is  effected  by  re- 
ducing the  value,  not  only  of  tlie  manufacture  wrought  of 
the  raw  produce  just  named,"  but  also  of  woQlJcn.s,  iron, 
and  hemp,  and  their  various  manufactures.  The  thirty 
millions  wortli  of  cotton  which  wc  export  produce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  wortli  of  manufactures.  We 
import,  say  ten  millions  woKh  of  these,  not  more,  on 
which  we  impose  duty.  But  tliat  which  is  left  for  foreign 
consumption  is  affected  just  as  much  by  our  duty  as  that 
which  we  import.  The  market  price  of  tlie  whole  is 
the  same.  So  of  all  the  other  manufactures  purchase<l 
with  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  or  else  we  do  not 
lighten  the  burdens  upon  cotton,  rice,  aifd  tobacco,  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  woollens,  iron  and  hemp.  The  mass 
of  these  manufactures  and  materials,  from  which  wc  sup- 
ply our  imports,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate:  but  if  tlie 
vyooUen  manufactures  of  this  country  amount  to  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  according  to  numerous  estimates, 
those  of  England,  Holland,  and  France  cannot  be  less  than 
four  hundred  millions,  the  price  of  all  whicli  we  have  re- 
duced by  our  duty  in  the  proportion  of  fifleen  to  forty, 
that  is,  by  an  imposition  of  a  duty  often  millions,  we  have 
annihilated  a  value  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millicw^s.  Indeed,  tiiis  amount,  extiavagant  as  it  may 
appear,  is  far  below  the  actual  loss,  on  the  assumption  of 
the  honorable  gentleman.  This  estimate  excludes  entirely 
from  the  account,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  their  manufactures. 
But  if  a  duty  on  cotton  goods  diminishes  the  value  of  to- 
bacco nearly  forty  per  cent.,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
influence  upon  the  value  of  Saxon  sheep  in  Gerumny,  or 
Young  Hyson  tea  in  Chinii.  The  extj'avagancc  of  the  gen- 
tleman's theory  is  its  own  refutation. 

But  how  can  the  duty  on  woollens  and  iron  depress  the 
price  of  cotton  ?  By  diminishing  tlicir  price  ?  This  would 
he  favorable  to  the  consumer,  and,  so  fai*  as  cheapness 
could  ])roduce  such  a  result,  would  encourage  consump- 
tion. But  a  more  extensive  consumption  of  woollens 
would  not  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton,  or  in  any 
way  encourage  its  production.  But  does  the  duty  on  iron 
and  woollens  enhance  theii*  price?  Then  the  consumer 
pays  the  duty,  and  the  producer  does  not,  and  then  cot- 
ton is  not  cliarged  with  the  duly  on  woollrns  and  iron. 
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and  the  gentleman's  proposition  ia  erroneous.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  notorious  an<l  very  strong  fact,  that  tlie  compamtive 
dcamcas  of  woollens,  notwithstanding  tlieir  present  ruin- 
ous depression,  has  been  the  cause  of  substituting,  very 
extensively,  too,  cotton  manufactures  for  woollens;  and 
this,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  accounts  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  tlie  consumption  of  cotton  from  less  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  to  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  in  ten  years.  If  the  duty  on  woollens  has  dimi- 
iiiiihcd  the  consumption  of  woollens,  it  certainly  has  not 
diminished  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  its  repeal 
could  by  no  possibility  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton. 
But  when  did  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  begin  to  pay  the 
imposts  on  woollens,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk?  Before 
or  since  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828?  It  is  manifest  that 
if  they  pay  the  duties  now  in  the  proportion,  they  bear 
to  our  other  exports,  they  paid  them  before  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  will  continue  to  pay  them  in  that  propor- 
tion, even  sliould  these  tariflTs  be  repealed.  The  rate  of 
duty,  and  the  proportion  which  these  raw  products  bear 
to  the  aggregate  of  our  exports,  cannot  change  their  na- 
ture, nor  alter  the  relation  in  whicli  tliey  stand -to  import- 
«1  manuiifccturcs.  The  repeal  of  tliese  tariffs,  therefore, 
would  only  so  f^r  alleviate  tliese  oppressed  productions  as 
it  diminished  tlie  revenue,  and  would,  in  no  degree,  disti'i- 
bute  the  burden  complained  of,  only  in  so  far  as  it  mid- 
tiplicd  and  disti-ibutcd  the  various  exports  with  which 
those  manufactures  are  purchased.  But  it  is  not  contem- 
plated, and,  I  presume,  not  desirpd  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, to  substitute  flour,  and  beef,  and  pork,  for  cotton, 
in  the  foreign  market,  in  the  purchase  of  our  manufac- 
tures. But,  unless  tliis  substitution  were  effected,  the  re> 
peai  of  the  tai'lff*  would  not  alleviate  the  unequal  bur- 
dens of  the  South,  nor  transfer  their  due  proportion  to 
the  North.  Cotton  must  stlU  psty  the  duties  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  for  English 
and  French  manufactures.  Neither  is  an  essential  dimi- 
nution of  re  venue  anticipated  from  this  proposition,  should 
it  be  adopted,  but  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, ilow  t])is  can  be  accomplished,  without  dlrTi'.nishing 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  If 
goods  do  not  become  cheaner  by  taking  off  the  duty,  1 
cannot  conceive  why  he  Biiould  be  induced  to  buy  and 
consume  more.  But  if  the  diminution  of  duty  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  ^rice  to  the  cpnsumer,  then  the  consumer  pays 
the  duty  xn  just  so  far  as  the  price  is  enhanced  by  the 
duty,  and  then  tlie  producer  does  not  pay  it,  for  both  can- 
not pay  the  same  duty.  The  gentleman's  own  proposition 
denies  the  applicability  of  liis  remedy.  His  proposition  is 
false^  or  his  remedy  is  inefficient.  They  cannot  cohere.  It 
remainf  ceHain,  liowevcr,  that  cotton  would  still  pay  the 
duty,  whatever  it  mi^^htbe,  and  of  course  the  revenue,  and. 
precisely  iii  proportion  to  tiie  amount  of  its  cxpQrtation. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  case  of  tlie  southern  States  is 
utterly  hopeless  and  incurable.  They  must  secede  from 
the  Union.  -  It  is  a  desperate  remedy;  and  even  that,  I  will 
endeavor  to  show,  could  in  no  degree  administer  the  relief 
sought  for.  Suppose  a  thorough-conviction  of  permanent 
irreconcilable  interests  slioukl  produce  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  tlie  cotton-growing  States  are  erected  into  a 
separate  Govemment-^a  new  United  States  of  America — 
(if  a  union  coul4  be  accomplished  among  so  many  absolute 
sovereignties.)  Wiuitthen?  Why,  they  would  continue 
to  grow  cotton  as  now,  and  eschew  all  manufectures,  and 
throw  open  their  ports  to  all  the.  world,  imd  establisli.an 
uidimited  freedom  of  trade,  (as  the  most  valuable  freedom,) 
and  supply  tlicir  treasury  by  an  income  tax,  or,  what  would 
amouut  to  the  same  thing,. a  direct  tix  on  slaves  and  real 
estate.  The  north^*n  tariff  States  would  pursue  their  pre* 
sent  policy,  andcberisliand  protect  their  nnanufactures,  as 
the  best  means  of  promotif^  their  agi'iculture  and  com- 
meree»  If  plaoeci  on  an  equal  footing  witii  the  most  favor* 
ed  nations  in  our  intorofnurse  with  the  Soutliern  Republic, 


we  should  continue  to  buy  and  manufacture  their  cotton 
according  to  tlie  present  course  of  trade,  and  northern 
capital  and  northern  sliips  would  still  continue  to  purchase 
and  export  the  cotton,  rjcc,  and  tobacco  of  the  South.  The 
intercourse  between  the  Nortli  and  the  South  is  free  nOw? 
and  so  far  as  the  export  of  cotton  and  tobacco  is  concerned, 
it  is  perfectly  free  between  England  and  the  South;  and 
yet  northern  ships  transport  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cotton  of 
the  South.  This  condition  of  trade  would  continue  if  the 
tariff  should  be  repealed.  It  would  continue  if  the  cotton- 
growing  States  should  secede.  They  are  not  commercial 
States.  They  have  neither  ships  nor  seamen,  nor  can  they 
have.  The  northern  States  would  continue  to  buy  foreign 
manufactures  with  southern  cotton,  so  long  as  they  import- 
ed foreign  manufactures;  and  as  long  as  they  imposed 
duties  thereon,  the  southern  cotton  would  pay  them,  if  it 
pays  them  now.  A  little  attention  to  this  subject  will  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  change  in  the  political  relations 
of  tlie  States  would  not  in  tlic  least  vary  tlieir  commercial 
relations,  provided  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  was 
allowed  as  is  now  enjoyed.  It  would  not  transfer  from  the 
North  thdr  capital,  their  ships,  nor  their  commercial  ma- 
rine, and  certainly  not  their  manufactures.  How,  then, 
would  it  influence  the  course  of  trade?  It  would  relieve 
the  South  from  the  burden  of  tlie  duties  on  manufactures; 
but  for  this  alleviation,  they  would  be  compelled  to  substi- 
tute an  imposition  of  a  more  onerous  and  intolerable  cha- 
racter, upon  cotton,  or  upon  that  which  produces  it.  They 
would  not  alleviate  the  burden.  They  would  only  change 
its  position  from  manufactures  to  cotton,  and  its  character 
from  a  voluntar)'  to  a  compulsory  tax.  They  would  not 
tliink  of  dispensing  with  a  Government  and  Its  concomitants. 
They  must  have  a  navy,  an  army,  and  fortifications;  and 
tliey  woidd  soon  find  themselves  in  the  ei\joymcnt  of  all 
the  blessing^  of  a  national  debt,  and  all  the  embarrassments 
of  paying  the  interest  and  redeeming  tlie  principal.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would  be,  tliat  the  price  of 
theu*  cotton  would  not  only  be  diminished,  but  the  qiuintity 
nlso;  and  the  wealth  and  population  of  South  Carolina 
would  be  tranpferred  to  tlic  Texas,  or  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana.  But  let  us  view  this  subject  in  a  different  aspect. 
Suppose  the  disselution  of  our  political  relations  should 
produce  an  alienation  of  fricndstiip,  and  a  suspension  of 
intercourse.  The  South  would  prohibit  tlie  manufactures 
of  the  North,  and  the  Nortli  tlie  cotton  of  the  South,  both 
in  the  bale  from  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  in  tlie  box 
from  Enghmd  and  France.  The  South  would  lose  the 
market,  not  only  iav  the  two  hundred  thousand  bales  now 
manufactured  «t  the  North,  but  of  nearly  half  that  amount 
now  manufactured  in  England  and  France,  and  reimported 
and  consumed  at  the  Nortli.  The  North  would  find  their 
cotton  in  Louisiana,  (for  Louisiana  is  a  tariff  State,)  in 
Texas,  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  in  Egypt,  in  Liberia,  in  the 
whole  belt  of  tlie  earth,  seventy  degrees  broad,  extending 
at  least  thirty-five  degrees  each  side  of  the  cqimtor.  "  New 
England,  and  her  associates  in  this  system  of  tynnny  and 
oppression,"  would  then  make  these  vast  sections  of  the 
eartli  her  *'  tributaries,"  instead  of  Georgia  and  Soutli  Ca- 
rolina, in  so  far  aa  their  cotton  furnished  the  medium  of  ex- 
change for  any  commoditieaon  which  she  could  impose  du- 
ties for  reveime  or  protection.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
price  of  South  Carolina  cotton,  with  the  loss  of  a  market 
for  at  least  one-half  of  her  present  crop.  The  disastrous 
consequences  are  sufficiently  manifest,  and  certainly  inevi- 
table. Then,  indeed,  would  despair,  desolation,  and  ruin 
sweep  through  the  hind,  and  leave  but  a  blighted,  barren, 
and  trackless  waste  behind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deepen 
the  sliades  of  tliis  picture  with  the  horroi*s  of  a  civil  or  ser- 
vile war,  to  render  it  terrific,  and  to  arrest  our  progress  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  reality.  But  the  course  indicated  by  the 
present  temper,  and  new  doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  lead 
directly  to  this  black,  abyss.  If  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina 
nullifies  the  tai'iff,  the  Union  ia  ipso  fado  dissolved,  or  is 
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preserved  only  by  enforcing  the  tariff,  and  executing  upon 
the  State  the  laws  of  the  Union.  If  the  Union  be  dissolved, 
still  the  mischief  is  not  cured,  but  agfgravated.  No  remedy 
is  fcpplied,  but  numberless  and  intolerable  evils  are  engen- 
dered, to  be  perpetuated  forever.  Now,  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  this  question.  You  ask  us  to  repeal  the 
tariff.  We  cannot  do  it.  You  complain  that  the  tariff  is 
intolerable  to  you.  Its  repeal  would  be  inevitable  destruc- 
tion to  us.  To  us  it  is  a  proposition  of  self-immolation.  You 
must  destroy  our  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  hemp,  and  salt  ma- 
nufactures, or  you  accomplish  nothing'.  Your  object  is, 
}rou  avow  it,  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  buying  of  Eng- 
and  and  Fmnce,  with  your  cotton,  all  that  we  now  produce 
or  manufacture  of  these  articles,  to  enhance  the  price  of 
cottftn,  and  to  enable  you  to  sell  more.  This  is  your  pro- 
position. This  is  what  you  intend  to  accomplish.  It  is 
what  you  must  accomplish;  or,  however  much  you  may  in- 
jure us,  you  derive  no  advantage  yourselves.  Tliere  are 
two  8:dcs  to  this  subject.  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  you  propose  to  sacrifice, 
and  which  you  must  sacrifice,  to  build  up  your  own.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  been  esti- 
mated at  the  annual  vahie  of  seventy  millions.  This,  of 
itself,  is  more  than  double  t'lie  whole  cotton-growing  inte- 
rest of  the  Union.  The  manufacture*  of  cotton  is  the  next 
most  important  interest,  and  may  be  safely  put  down  at 
thirty  millions  annually,  fully  equal  in  value  to  our  foreign 
trade  in  cotton.  Our  iron,  hemp,  and  salt  manufactures 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  millions  more  of  aimual  produc- 
tion. Here,  then,  is  an  annual  production  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  which  you  propose  to  annihi- 
'  late,  or  greatly  to  dimiitish.  This,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, is  an  annual  production,  and  like  so  much  interest  is 
the  measure  of  the  capital  employed  in  this  production. 
Threc-fourtlis  of  this  amount  are  raw  material  and  subsist- 
ence, and  the  wages  of  labor.  One-half,  at  least,  is  agi-i- 
cultural  produce,  forming  the  element*  of  manuikctures. 
Here,  then,  is  a  permanent  and  perpetually  increasing 
market  for  more  than  sixty  millions  worth  of  mere  agp'icul- 
tupal  produce  involved  in  the  preservation  of  these  nuuiu- 
•  factures.  This,  we  know,  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
all  our  foreign  commerce,  in  the  productions  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  States. 

This  interest  cannot  be  abandoned.  It  must  be  protect- 
ed. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whol<i  Union — to  us  it 
is  indispensable.  Every  laborer,  every  mechanic,  every 
farmer  knows  this.  He  knows  that  if  manufactures  can- 
not be  sustabed,  he  cannot  find  employment;  if  manufac- 
tures are  notsustained,  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  his  wo<»l, 
nor  for  hisstirplus  provisions;  and  if  he  cannot  ^1  them, 
neither  will  he  product  them.  We  know  that  the  repeal 
"of  the  tariff  vould  sacrifice  this  market,  and  that  it  would 
be  immediately  seized  upon  by  (ile  French  and  English, 
without  benefitmg  our  southern  neighbora.  ThisweknOw, 
and  we  cannot  permit  it  to  be  done.  The  South  cannot, 
in  justice,  ask  that  it  sho\ild  be  done.  They  boast  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence  they  enjoy,  the  rich  staple  of  cot- 
ton in  which  m'c  cannot  participate.  But  we,  too,  have 
our  blessings;  we,  too,  ha\"e  our  rich  staples,  of  at  least 
equivalent  value.  Our  climate  and  soil  ai-e  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  finest  wool,  far  superior  in  value  to  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South.  A  market  for  it  is  as  important  to  us  as 
\n  a  market  for  cotton  to  the  South.  This  market  must  be 
Rifnished  by  manufacturing  it  here.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
fbr  us  to  import  wool  or  woollen  manufactures,  as  it  would 
he  for  the  South  to  import  the  cottdt!  of  Brassil  instead  of 
producing  it  themselves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
elements  of  this  manufacture;  they  are  superabundant,  and 
ruinously  cheap;  and  here  we  are  importing  the  wheat,  the 
beef,  the  pork,  the  vegetables  of  England,  when  ours  are 
perishing  on  our  hands.  Our  minerals,  too,  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  the  means  of  converting  them  into  iron,  and  ma- 
nufacturing th<rm  to  OUT  use,  arc  »t  h»i¥i.  It  may  seem  an 


hyperbole,  but,  if  jt  be,  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fiir- 
nished  some  precedents  of  that  sort;  but  we  might  as  well 
import  the  soil  of  Sweden  and  Russia  to  manure  our  wheat 
fields,  as  to  import  their  iron  to  construct  the  ploughs  that 
till  them.  According  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  pro- 
bably somewhat  dearer  than  oiir  wheat;  but  increased  com- 
petition is  rapidly  increasing  the  production,  and  the  inc- 
cjuality  will  speedily  be  removed.  One  thing  maybe  con- 
sidered as  finally  and  irrevocably  settled?  it  wiH  never  be 
abandoned;  the  protection  will  never  be  withdrawn.  This 
may  be  and  should  be  considered  the  irrevocable,  unchange- 
able policy  of  the  tariff  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
this  matter,  for  this  good,  substantial,  and  yery  satisfiictory 
reason;  the  policy  is  founded  upon  a  clear  perception  and 
a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  great,  permanent, 
and  uncliangcable  interests  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Union 
whose  productions  come  in  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
ductions which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  are  bound  in  perpetual  alliance  with  the  tariff 
States,  and  committed,  by  their  strongest  and  dearest  in- 
terests, to  the  protecting  policy  forever. 

I  have  never  allowed  myself'^to  contemplate  tlie  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  as  possible.  But  if  the  gentleman's 
view^  of  the  interests  of  the  cotton -growing  States  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  not  only  possible  but  inevrtable.  It  should  not 
only  not  be  opposed  and  prevented,  but  it  should  be  im- 
mediately negotiated  and  amicably  adjusted.  I  will  not  be 
chargeable  with  wrong,  and  oppression,  and  tyranny,  and 
plunder,  and  robbery  toward  any  portion  of  the  human 
family,  much  less  toward  any  of  my  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-citizens. For  myself  and  my  constituents,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  State  which,  in  part,  I  represent,  I  repel  the 
charge  of  the  base  intent  imputed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  We  have  not,  knowingly  and  designedly, 
inflicted  an  injury  upon  South  Carolina.  Our  constituents 
have  demanded  no  such  sacrifice  of  honor  and  principle 
at  our  hands.  Make  good  the  charge,  prove  the  injury, 
and  they  will  consent  to  the  ^cession  to-morrow  jbtit  they 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  the  repeal  of  the  tariff.  The 
Union  is  dear  to  them;  it  is  consecrated  by  every  feeling 
of  patriotism;  it  is  incorporated  in  every  affection  of 
their  nature,  and  interwoven  with  every  sympathy  of  the 
heart.  Tlie  memorj'  of  their  fathers  reminds  them  per- 
petually of  the  Union;  but  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  enaure 
the  charge  of  injustice,  oppression,  tyranny,  robbery,  plun- 
der. Go,  in  the  name  of  Go<l — ^go  in  peace — if  there  be 
the  least  semblance  of  truth  Hi  the  charge.  But  there  is 
not.  It  is  the  merest  fiction  of  a  heated  imagination,  a  per- 
fect delirium  of  passion,  a  sublimated  delusion  of  refined, 
ingenious  ends,  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every 
age  and  every  nation,  and  the  evidence  of  every  fact  Is 
South  Carolina  oppressed?  1  deny  it.  Before  this  nation 
and  the  world,  T  protest  it  is  not  true.  Where  is  the  proofs 
It  has  not  been  exhibited.  It  does  not  exist;  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture. In  what  does  it  consist  ?  In  the  cheapness  of  cotton  * 
The  tariff  has  not  reduced  the  price,  Init  hhs  contributed 
to  keep  it  up.  The  price  is  controlled  by  a  law  beyond 
the  reach  of^  congressional  legislation.  It  is  the  unchange- 
able law  of  trade;  the  relation  between  supply  «id  de- 
mand. The  South  have  overstocked  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  price  has  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  supply.  The  proof  to  this  point  is  abundant. 
One  fact  alone  is  concKisive.  More  than  half  the  annual 
crop  remains  on  hand  in  the  English  market  at  the  close 
of  every  season.  In  the  whole  mass  of  commercial  com- 
modities, there  is  not  a  parallel  to  this  excess  of  supply, 
and  consequent  excess  of  cheapness.  Would  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  remedy  this?  No:  it  would  increase  the  mis- 
chief. The  consumption  of  cotton  would  be  less^  fi>r  the 
means  of  purchase  in  the  northern  Sttites  would  be  jreatly 
diminished.  Is  there  any  want  of  ootton  in  England^  No; 
thei*e  is  too  niuch  there.     Any  irant  of  cotton  mamifiic- 
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tures?  No;  they  are  8ii]>erabandant,  and  niinously  cheap. 
Is  there  any  want  of  cotton  or  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
United  States^  No{  they  abound  ia  every  market,  and 
so  cheap  that  they  will  not  remunerate  tbecost  of  the  ma- 
terial and  manufacture.  Now,  the  evidence  of  this  import- 
ant fact  is  presented  in  every  district  and  village  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  brotight  home  to  every  man^s  door. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,-  who 
has  had  occasion  to  buy  and  wear  a  yard  of  cotton,  and 
can  understand  the  price,  knows  the  truth  of  this  fact. 
What  then  is  the  complaint )  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
price  of  manufactures.  Indeed,  the  gentle  man's  argument, 
in  effect,  admits  this.  He  proposes  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Of 
cou>»e  he  does  not  expect  to  diminish  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  to  the  consumer.  But  the  consumption  can- 
not be  increased,  without  either  dimini^ing  the  price  or 
increasing  the  means  of  the  purchase.  But,  while  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  augment  the  means  of  purchase  of 
two  millions,  he  will  greaUy  diminish  those  often  millions. 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  tbe  aggregate,  he  will  destroy  more 
value  than  he  will  create.  How,  then,  will  the  gentleman 
enlarge  hismarket  for  cotton?  I  aver  it  is  physically  im- 
possible, in  any  other  way  than  by  the  obvious  and  natural 
increase  of  the  population,  wealth,  refinement,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  In  no  other  way  can  he  find  a  market 
in  the  wide  world  for  another  bale  of  cotton.  The  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  open?  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
the  article  of  cotton,  is  unrestricted;  and  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  literally  crammed  with  cotton  and  cotton 
manufiictures,  and  the  cheapness  of  both  is  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal complaint  and  universal  admission.  Greater  cheap- 
ness, then,  is  not  desirable,  but  would  be  deplorable. 
Greater  consumption  is  unattainable,  but  by  increasing  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers.  And  how  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  accomplish  this?  By  impoverishing 
ten  millions  of  people  to  ennch  two;  by  depriving  tiiem 
of  employment  and  the  means  of  purchase,  by  annihilating 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  fourfold  the  value  of  all 
the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  by  trans- 
ferring this  income  to  Bngland  and  France,  and  not  to  the 
cotton-growing  States? 

But,  however'djsastrous  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
cotton  has  been,  I  do  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  has  not 
yet  attained  its  minimum.  Theliistoiy  of  the  past  proves, 
beyond  the  power  of  refutation,  that' the  tariff  has  had  no 
influence  whatever  in  accelerating  this  depreciation,  nor 
can  any  tariff  alrest  it.  The  depreciation  was  more  rapid 
before  the  tariff  of  1834,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since. 
The  mania  of  1825,  which  raised  cotton  to  thirty  cents  the 
pound,  will  not,  1  presume,  be  imputed  to  the  tariff.  In 
five  years,  mchiding  1819  and  *23,  the  export  of  cotton 
was  actiully  doubled;  but  the  price  of  the  whole  was  ac- 
tually diminished.  In  1819,  thirty-seven  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  and  forty-five  pounds  sold 
for  twenty-one  million  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  uxty^ine  dollars;  and,  in  1823,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  million  seven  hundred  and  twAity-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sold  only  for 
twenty  million  four  hundred  and  lorty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  when  it  should  have  sold  for 
at  least  forty-one  millions;  showing  a  depreciation  of  price 
corresponding  precisely  with  the  augmentation  of  quan- 
tity, the  universal  and  inevitable  law  of  trade;  furnishing 
an  obvious,  full,  and'  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  tlie 
distress  of  which  South  Carolina  complains. 

In  ten  years  the  annual  crop  of  the  United  States  has 
more  than  trebled.  The  annual  crop  may  now  be  safely 
estimated  at  tliree  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  but  the 
value  is  lessrthan  thirty  miliions  of  dollars.  This  increase 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  agriculture;  and 
(bough  its  consequences  are  natural  and  inevitable,  they 
have  by  no  means  boen  what  they  would  Iwve  been,  but 


for  the  opportune  introduction  of  manufactures  at  the 
North,  and  the  sugar  culture  at  the  South.  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton  at  the  North  has  introduced  it  into  more 
extensive  and  gene'ral  use,  and  has  substituted  it  for  wool- 
lens and  linens,  for  household  and  domestic  purposes.  The 
sugar  culture  of  the  South  has  employed  probably  seventy 
millions  of  capital  and  many  thousand  slaves,  which,  but 
for  the  tariff,  would  have  been  retained  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  Both  these  causes  have  administered  an  im- 
mense^alleviation  to  the  cotton  culture,  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  bales.  But,  under  the  pre- 
sent liberal  and  efficient  protection  of  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  on  sugars,  the  culture  of  it  at  the  South  is  extendmg 
so  rapidly,  that  in  les^  than  ten  years  it  will  exclude  tbe 
foreign  sugars  altogether.  That  interest  will  then  begin 
to  be  deprewied;  the  current  of  capital  and  labor  to  that 
employment  will  be  less  rapid,  and,  in  a  few  years  more,  it 
will  cease  entirely.  In  the  mean  time,  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton will  be  extended  witli  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  progfress  of  the  settlements  of  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas;  and, 
when  fully  peopled  and  fully  cultivated,  these  States  and 
territories  are  abtindantly  competent  to  produce  cotton 
enough  to  supply  the  consumption  of  cotton  not  only  for 
America,  but  for  all  Europe.  If  these  States  and  terri« 
tories  have  trebled  the  product  of  cotton  in  the  last  ten 
years,  what  shall  prevent  their  trebling  it  in  the  next?  No- 
thing but  the  depression  of  the  price  below  the  common 
levelof  prices.  Low  as[cotton  now  is,  it  is  still  more  profita- 
ble than  any  other  agriculture,  sugar  excepted.  It  is  better 
to  grow  cotton  at  six  cents  the  pound,  than  com  at  six 
cents  the  bushel;  capital  and  labor  will  therefore  still  rush 
into  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  quantity  will  be  still 
rapidly  augmented,,  and  the  price  still  further  depreciated. 
When  we  consider  that  during  all  this  time  Mexico  and 
South  America  will  iwturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  , 
culture  of  this  valuable  staple,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  tbe  disparity  between  production  and  consumption 
will  be  still  further  in<^Teased,  and  the  comparative  price 
still  further  dimitiislied.  The  gentleman  will  find  that  the 
special  bletoings  of  soil  and  chmate,  of  which  he  boasts, 
and  for  which  he  thanks  nobody  but  God  and  nature,-  are 
too  diffusive  to  admit  of  monopoly,  or  to  justify  a  boast. 

What,  then,  remains  for  the  southern  cotton-growing 
States?  The  inevitable  consequences  of  an  obstinate  a£ 
hesion  to  their  iavorite  maxims  of  policy,  to  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  ag^culture,  comparative  poverty  and  decay, 
a  meagre  and  sparse  population,  deficient  markets  and 
langoi^iing  agriculture.  These  consequences  are  inevita- 
ble and  invariable.  They  never  did  fail,  and  they  never 
will  f:ul.  A  mere  agricultural  community  whs  never  yet 
a  populous  ^nd  wealthy  community.  They  never  will  be 
wealtliy  and  populous.  It  is  morally  and  physically  impos- 
sible that  they  ever  should  be.  The  West 'indies  are  apt 
examples  in  illustration  of  my  position.  Producing  the 
most  valuable  staples,  of  which  they  have  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly for  centuries,  in  comparison  with  England  and  France 
they  are  poor,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Possessing  a  mo- 
nopoly t>f  five  invaluable  agricultural  staples,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  sugar,  our  southern  brethren  com- 
plain of  overwbehntng  poverty  and  distress.  I  doubted 
not  tiie  reality  of  their  distress.  Their  resources  have  sus- 
tained an  immense  and  irreparable  diminution.  In  their 
prosperity,  they  graduated  their  expenditures  by  the  scale 
of  their  income;  they  contracted  habits,  which  imperiously 
demanded  continued  indulgence;  they  have  been  indulged 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  nothing  was  accumu- 
lated to  meet  the  exigencies  jof  a  reverse  of  fortune :  the 
revei'se  came  like  a  remorsv  less  and  overwhelming  flood, 
and  intense  suffering  ensued.  The  gentleman's  picture  of 
distress,  I  liave  no  doubt,  has  a  melanclioly  original.  I 
have  myself  witnessed  the  reality  in  anotlicr  section  of  the 
Union,  from  the  operation  of  -similar  censes.     Time  Mas, 
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when  we  could  command  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat, 
for  every  bushel  the  soil  and  labor  of  the  country  could 
produce,  and  every  other  agricultural  production  bore  a 
corresponding  price.  But  did  our  fai*mers  grow  wealtliv  ? 
did  tliey  accumulate  capital  ?  No!  They  livetl  out  the  whole, 
and  fearlessly  and  improvidently  ran  into  debt:  and  pover- 
ty came  u]>on  them,  and  brought  on  a  tJ-ain  of  numerous 
miseries  and  distresses.  The  obvious  caa<ie,  in  both  teases, 
was  and  is  an  inadequate  market,  tlie  privation  of  accus- 
tomed markets  to  the  North,  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  accustomed  prices.  What  is  the  remedy?  There  is 
but  one  in  nature.  Multiply  your  occupations,  diversify 
the  application  of  labor  and  capital;  so  Uiat  all  your  expend- 
itures and  disbursements  may  serve  to  reward,  stimulate, 
and  enrich  productions.  Like  the  skilful  agriculturist, 
who  returns  to  the  eartli  as  mudi  as  he  draws  from  it,  and 
preserves  its  fertility  by  liberal  and  repeated  manurings, 
your  expenditures  must  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  sup- 
ply tlic  means,  or  you  will  assuredly  exhaust  those  means. 
'I'fie  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  importance  and  the  value 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  In  my  own  opinion, 
he  has  not  greatly  overrated  its  importance.  But  why  did 
not  tlie  gentleman  reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  private 
capital,  or  the  dbbursement  of  individual  wealth,  was  fully 
equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  public  money?  Suppose 
the  sixty  millions  now  annually  expended  on  ^reign  pro- 
ductions as  tlie  rewaixl  and  stimulus  of  foreign  capital  and 
labor,  converted  into  cash,  and  expended  upon  our  own 
labor  and  capital  in  Uie  purchase  of  our  own  productions 
and  manufactures,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  so  many  millions  of  public  money,  and  tlie  conse- 
quences would  be  immeasurable  and  inestimable.    This  sti- 

'  mulus  would  be  felt  in  every  vein  and  artery  of  this  mighty 
republic.  All  varieties  ahd  grades  and  capacities  of  labor 
would  find  full  employment  and  ample  reward.  Consump- 
tion would  be  abundantly  supplietl  and  fully  satisfied;  and, 
while  labor  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  capital  would  be 
accumulated.  Our  southern  neighbors  must,  therefore,  as 
tlic  only  possible  I'emedy  for  the  evils  of  whicli  they  com- 
plain, manufactiu-e  tliclr  own  cotton  as  well  as  proiluce  it; 
apply  some  of  their  capital  and  labor  to  the  manufacturing, 
and  not  all  to  the  growing  of  cotton.  Take  your  share  of 
the  monopoly  which  you  idlege  that  the  tariff' has  secured  to 
the  northern  capitalist.  It  is  certainly  as  accessible  to  you 
as  to  liim.  Your  advantages  are  as  great,  if  not  gi-eater. 
You  have  the  material  on  the  spot,  tlie  labor  at  command, 
subsistence  abundant  and  cheap,  too  cheap,  water  power 

,  and  steam  power;  and  skill  and  experience  you  must  ac- 
quire, or  you  will  never  have  it,  and  you  can  as  well  acquire 
it  now  as  ever.  And  what  hinders  the  adoption  and  eiyoy- 
mcntof  the  tariflf  policy,  instead  of  this  eternal  and  fanatic 
war  ajjainst  it?  Notliing  but  your  opinions,  your  abstract 
theories,*  and  obstinate  prejudices.  Change  your  opinions, 
and  change  your  pursuits,  and  barter  your  impoverishing 
theories  for  useful  and  substantial  manufactures.  This  is 
your  remedy,  and  your  only  remedy^ 

But  England  wiU  not  buy  our  cotton,  unless  we  receive 
her  manutactures  in  payment.  We  shall  lose  the  market 
of  England  and  France — the  market  of  Europe  for  our 
cotton.  We  must  not  manufacture  cotton  or  any  thing  else 
if  we  expect  Europe  to  purchase  oar  raw  cotton.  We  are 
charged  witli  seeking  to  destroy  our  commerce,  especially 
tlie  commerce  of  the  South.  This  charge  is  urged  with 
a  seriousuess,  and  gravity,  and  earnestness,  that  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
those  who  prefer  it.  But  why  has  it  jiot  occurred  to  those 
gentlemen  tliat  these  forebodings  hare  been  discredited  by 
uniform  experience?  This  charge  is  founded  upon  their 
theor>',  unsupported  by  one  fact,  and  is  as  baseless  as  tlie 
theory  itself.  It  is  the  old  argument  again  repeated,  to  be 
again  refuted.  It  was  urged  in  1824,  repeated  in  1828, 
and  now  again  in  1830;  ami  durilig  these  six  years  the 
export  of  cotton  has  actually  been  dmibled,  or  nearly  so. 


The  theory  is,  we  must  buy  or  we  cannot  sell.  The  prac- 
tice is,  to  buy  what  we  desire,  and  what  will  be  profitable 
to  us,  with  such  meaiis  as  we  can  command,  froip  wliatever 
source  they  may  be  derived.  So  the  northern  States,  of 
whom  the  English  and  French  wiU  buy  comparatively 
notliing  which  they  can  dire9tly  produce,  procure,  as  best 
they  may,  the  cotton  of  tlie  South,  aiid  tlie  specie  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru,  and,  with  these  means,  purchase  the  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Fi'ance.  We  purchase  also  the 
teas,  silks,  and  nankins  of  China.  We  shall  continue  to 
purchase  tlicm  as  long  as  we  have  the  means.  But  does 
China  buy  our  cotton, -or  any  single  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  country?  Not  one.  We  purchase  principally 
witli  specie  or  bullion.  Then  tliere  is  a  practical  refutation 
of  the  tlieory.  The  tlicory,  then,  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
is  not  true  in  practice,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 
I'hc  interests  and  the  wants  of  Europe  constitute  the  mar- 
ket for  our  cotton.  Those  wants  and  interests  will  con- 
tinue precisely  the  same  after  we  have  prohibited  tlieir 
manufactures,  as  they  now  are.  The  one  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, nor  the  other  promoted,  without  ourxotton.  Tliey 
must  have  our  cotton;  their  interests  and  necessities  de- 
mand our  cotton,  and  will  continue  to  demand  it  to  the 
extent  of  their  own  consumption,  and  their  ability  to  sup- 
ply tlie  consumption  of  others  forever;  for  Europe  can- 
not procluce  cotton.  A  man  might  live  as  long  after  sever- 
ing the  femoral  artery,  as  England  could  prosper  after  ex- 
cluding our  cotton.  They  will  always,  therefore,  buy  our 
cotton  so  long  as  they  can  buy  it  of  us  cheaper  ami  better 
than  anywhere  else,  and  as  long  as  they  have  the  means. 
And  need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  means  of  England 
and  France  of  the  purchase  of  our  cotton,  when  we  know 
and  feel  the  great  difficulty  to  be  to  procure  the  means  to 
purchase  their  manufiMitures-t-when  we  know  that  their 
comparative  wealth  is  mudi  greater  than  tlieir  compara- 
tive population? 

The  gentleman  says  England  has  no  «pecie — how  can 
she  buy  our  cotton  unless  we  receive  her  manufactures? 
England  has  no  specie!  And  yet  he  admits  that  we  have 
sent  to  England  and  France  seven  miUions  of  bullion  and 
specie  annually  for  many  years  past;  proliably  ten  years 
past — ^seventy  millions  in  ten  years!  But,  while  they  have 
been  drawing  specie  from  us  at  this  rate,  notwithstanding 
our  large  export  of  cotton,  &c.  tliey  have  absorbed  all  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Soutli  America— all  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. What  has  become  of  it?  That  portion  of  Europe 
which  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  permanent  mar- 
ket for  the  cotton  of  the  South,  contains  at  this  moment 
more  of  tlie  precious  metals  than  all  the  world  beside. 
And  they  are  still  rapidly  accumulating  it — still  absorbing 
it,  and  sucking  it  up  like  a  sponge  from  all  the  world  be- 
side. And  do  gentlemen  seriously  believe  that  the  loss  of 
a  market  of  sixty  millions  wortli  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  would  seriously  influence  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Europe,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  purchasmg  forty  millions  annually  of  our  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco?  Adjnit  that  it  would  transfer  some  portion 
of  their  capital  and  wealth  to  the  United  States,  it  is  what 
they  can  very  well  spare,  and  what  we  very  much  need — 
and  it  will  consume  as  much  cotton  here  .as  it  can  there. 

It  is  undoubtedly  ti*ue  that,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  cartli, 
we  enjoy  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  for  ensuring 
a  favorable  baknce  of  trade,  and  accumulating  wealth  and 
capital;  but,  in  proportion  to  our  population  and  a(h-an- 
tages,  we  have  probably  accuniulate«l  less  capital  tlian  any 
enterprising,  industrious  nation.  In  any  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, tlie  apprehension  of  tlie  loss  of  our  commerce  witli 
Europe,  in  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  is  wh<Hly  ideal  and 
imaginary.  They  could  not  dispense  with  our  cotton,  even 
shoidd  we  entirely  prohibit  their  manufactures.  Europe 
could  not  consume  any  less  cotton,  and  the  United  States 
would  consume  more.  Every  additional  cotton  factor}'  in 
the  United  States  may  be  justly^ considered  a  new  cotton 
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mrket,  and  furnishes  to  all  its  dependents  and  connexions 
the  means  of  pumhasing-  and  consuming  Its  fabrics.  The 
best  ilhistratkm  of  my  position  would  be  for  every  gentle- 
man to  inoagine  a  factory  erected  in  bis  own  neighborhood, 
capable  of  employing  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Every  member  of  this  House 
could  collect  that  number  of  poor  destitute  persons,  who 
could  in  this  way  acquire  tlie  means  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
sKtcnce,  and  who  are  now  wholly  unoccupied,  or  nearly 
fo.  Take  the  city  of  Washington:  I  aver,  what  I  verily 
believe,  and  what  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  there  are 
more  tliaii  a  tliousand  persons  of  this  description  in  this 
city,  who  would  be  glad  to  find  employment  and  earn  their 
wbsUtence  in  such  an  establishment,  and  who,  if  they  could 
command  the  means  that  this  employment  would  give  tliem, 
vould  wear  out  fourfold  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures 
tbey  now  do.  This,  to  a  certiun  extent,  has  already  been 
accomplished,  as  all  know,  where  manufiictures  have  been 
ectablished.  It  is  capable  of  vastly  greater  extension  and 
diifusion. 

The  gentleman  has  indnlgcd  in  a  long  and  violent  in- 
vective against  monopolists,  in  all  which  I  most  heartily 
concur,  except  its  application.  But  what  is  a  monopoly.^ 
An  exclusive  privilege — a  right  secured  to  an  individual, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  others  arc  excluded.  Is 
the  term  applicable  to  any  condition  of  things  in  our  coun- 
try ^  Certainly  not  to  any  sjort  of  manufhctui"cs.  Is  tlic 
gentleman  restrained  -from  manufacturing?  Are  any  of 
his  constituents,  except  by  an  estimate  of  their  own  inte- 
rests? Not  one.  In  a  population  of  twelve  millions  of 
people,  there  is  the  most  unlimited,  unrcHtricted  freedom 
ofpursiiit  and  competition.  Unlimited  freedom  of  com- 
petition, I  had  always  thought  directly  the  reverse  of  mo- 
nopoly' And  yet  the  gentleman  has  applied  tliis  term 
monopolist  to  the  northern  mamifacturer,  and  at  the  same 
time  boasted  of  the  manufacturing  capacities  of  liis  own 
State;  the  materials,  minerals,  soil,  abundance  nnd  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  and  unbounded  water  power.  And 
why  do  they  not  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages? 
Simply  because  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so— and  because 
they  think  their  present  occupation  more  profitable.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  talks  of  monopolies,  with  tlic  same  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  with  which  he  complains  of  the  ex- 
travagant duty  on  the  exportation  of  cotton.  It  is  mani- 
festly an  abuse  of  lang^tage  calculated  to  deceive  himself, 
and  inflame  the  ignorant.  There  is  certainly  no  manufac- 
turing monopoly  in  this  country,  nor  any  thing  bearing  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  one.       '^ 

But  tliere  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  tlie 
gentleman  has  presented  in  the  most  odious  and  repulsive 
colors.  He  has  represented  the  South  as  the  tributary 
colonies  of  the  North.  They  are  not  only  coloni(fs,  but 
tributaries — a  concFition  far  worse  than  tliat  from  which 
this  country  emerged  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  is 
1  legitimate  deduction  from  his  argument.  M'^c  compel 
them  to  pay  a  tax  of  sixteen  millions  upon  cotton,  and  then 
expend  it,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  upon  the  northern  mo- 
nopolist. The  southern  democracy  is  made  tributary  to 
the  northern  aristocracy.  The  condition  is  degrading, 
debasing,  intolerable,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured.  It 
cannot  be  endured.  This  error  is  the  more  dangerous, 
in  as  much  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  pride,  honor,  self-re- 
spect, and  every  worthy  and  elevated  principle  of  our  na- 
tures, and  outrages  them  all.  Coming,  too,  from  such  h\fr\\ 
authority,  it  will  be  received  on  the  credit  of  that  autho- 
rity, and  will  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  received  on  trust,  as 
a  maxim  not  to  bd  questioned,  but  to  be  acted  on.  It  be- 
hooves the  public  man  who  avails  himself  of  his  official 
station,  to  give  weight  and  currency  to  such  opinions  and 
declarations,  to  know  for  certainty  tliat  they  arc  true,  or 
he  incurs  a  degree  of  criminality,  little  short  of  treason. 
Whoever  proclaims  to  one  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens 
that  the  established   policy  of  his  Government  renders 


them  tributary  to  another  portion,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  that  their  condition  must  be  clianged,' 
by  changing  their  policy,  or  by  changing  their  politi- 
cal relations,  in  other  words,  by  dissolving  the  Union,  for 
all  will  allow  that  such  a  condition  is  intolerable  to  free 
men,  and  ouglu  not  to  be  endured.  No  <^ne  will  pretend, 
for  one  moment,  that  this  inequality  is  supportable,  or 
that  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  continued.  It  ought  not 
to  be  endured.  It  is  stated,  to  make  it  apparent,  and  to 
make  it  felt,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  endured.  It  is  urged 
to  effect  a  change,  or  to  stimulate  resistance,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  it  cannot  be  submitted  to,  and  ouglit  not  to 
be  submitted  to.  What  is  the  inference  >  Is  not  the  man 
Who  assumes  this  responsibility  botmd  to  know  that  the 
position  which  he  has  taken  is  a  tenable  one?  Is  he  not 
bound  to  be  right?  Is  he  not  bound  to  make  good  the 
cliarge  of  imposing  tribute'  to  prove  it  by  argument  in- 
controvei-tible,  and  by  fiicts  which  are  indisputable? 

I^et  us  examine  the  gentleman's  positions  for  a  short 
time.  If  1  have  not  greatly  deceived  myself,  the  gentle- 
man's fortress  may  be  demolished  by  his  own  battery. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  out-door  conversation,  in  which  a 
gentleman  from  New  York  undertook  to  predict  that  in 
ten  years  we  should  cease  to  import  woollen,  cotton,  iron, 
hemp,  or  linen  manufactures,  oi'  any  of  tlic  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.     Without  waiting  to  discuss 
the  probable  trtith  of  this  prediction,  and  protesting  at 
the  same  time  against  the  miurious  consequences  which 
tlic  gentleman  attempted  to  deduce  from  its  fulfilment,  I 
presume  that  the  gentleman  will  admit  that  the  verifica- 
tion of  that  prediction  would  not  alleviate  the  burden  of 
tlK)  southern  tribute.    If  they  pay  tribute  now,  they  would 
pay  tribute  then;  and  he  would  probably  intend  that  the  tri- 
bute would  be  augmented,  although  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
perceptible  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactures;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  be  diminished.  But,  for  tlie  sake  ofthe 
argument,  suppose  the  prediction  fulfilled.  In  the  course  of 
ten  years,  a  rigid  enforcement  of  our  present  tariff  works, 
a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the  manufactures  and 
materials  in  question;  and  the  Soutli,  continuing  to  prefer 
their  present  occupation  of  cotton  planting  alone,  should 
be  constrained  to  receive  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  the 
manufi&ctures  of  the  North,  to  the  same  extent  in  which 
they  now  receive  those  of  England,  that  is,  all  they  desire 
or  can  aflbrd  to  consume:  let  us  sec  who  would  have  the 
advantage  in  exchange,  then — who,  then,  would  be  the 
tributaries.     It  will  bo  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  when  the 
products  of  a  given  quantity  of  labor  and  capital  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  products  ofthe  same  quantity  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  exchange  is  equal.     If  equality  be  attainable, 
this  wouhl  accomplish  it.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  equa- 
lity in  our  commercial  intercourse  and  political  relations, 
this  would  be  equality.  There  would  be  uo  tribute  on  either 
side  when  this  equality  was  achieved.    Now,  sir,  measured 
by  this  rule,  where  are  products  the  dearest  now — where 
would  they  be  dearest  then?    The  price  of  the  products 
ofthe  manufacturing  industry  of  the  North  is  measured  by 
the  price  of  capital  and  labor  there.     It  is  so  now — it 
would  be  so  then.     The  same  rule  holds  true  of  tl»c  South, 
and  will  continue  to  hold  true.     Now,  what  arc  the  facts? 
Every  thing  is  dearer  at  the  South  than  at  the  North, 
measured  by  the  only  standard  by  which  values  can  be 
compared.     What  is  the  proof?     It  is  furnished  by  tlic 
comparative  price  of  naval  and  army  supplies;,  of  govern- 
mentaf  contracts  for  the  transportation  ofthe  mail;  by  the 
price  of  bread  aiui  subsistence  generally^  by  this  strong - 
fact,  which,  as  1  have  been  assured  by  soutliern  gentlemen 
themselves,  is  a  common  occurrence,  that  a  Georgia  cot- 
ton planter  has  procured  the  buildings  on  his  plantation 
constructed  ofthe  timber,  brick,  and  lime  ofthe  State  of 
Maine,  built  by  tlie  mechanics  of  Maine,  and  fed  on  the 
provisions  of  Maine.     Who  construct  the  public  works  of 
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the  South?  ^l?o>  ^^  ^^>b  moment,  having  finished  their 
own,  are  digging  the  canals  and  building  the  raih-oads  of 
the  South?  These  facts  are  worth  a  volume  of  argument. 
They  stand  by  their  own  strength;  and  not  only  defend 
themselves,  but  the  whole  North,  from  the  preposterous 
charge  of  imposing  tribute  upon  the  South,  and  prove  who, 
if  any,  are  the  tributaries,  and  who,  from  the  very  compo- 
sition of  southern  population,  must  ever  remain  tributaries. 
I  need  not  inform  gentlemen  that  free  labor  would  render 
cotton  more  abundant  and  still  cheaper  at  the  South. 
Cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  northern  manufactures 
now  are,  and  not  so  cheap  as  it  will  become  when  north* 
ern  labor  shall  be  more  extensively  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. Cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  .other  pro- 
ducts of  the  South,  sugar  excepted:  it  is  not  so  cheap  as 
corn,  or  any  thing  subsisted  upon  it  or  made  by  it.  The 
proof  is,  that  all  tnese  products  are  equally  the  fruit  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  South,  and  they  still  find  the  cot- 
ton culture  the  most  profitable,  and,  therefore,  are  still 
rushing  into  it.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  gentleman  haa 
raised  the  cry  of  tribute — tribute — as  the  tliief  joins  in  the 
hue  and  cty  to  evade  pursuit  and  avoid  suspicion }  Is  it 
the  payment  of  tribute  which  has  aroused  the  gentleman's 
indignation?  or  is  it  the  loss  of  tribute  which  has  alarmed 
his  Jears?  If  to  this  it  should  be  answered  that  the  com- 
merce in  cotton  is  an  absolute,  indefeasible,  unconditional, 
underivcd,  and  independent  right — it  is  admitted.  And 
so  is  our  market  for  wool,  for  iron,  for  hemp,  and  what- 
ever else  we  can  produce.  Its  comparative  value  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  And  this  is  tlie  great  contest  after  all 
— the  enlargement  of  our  market.  This  is  what  the  cot- 
ton planter  desires — an  enlarged  market.  Wc  do  not  seek 
to  restrict  his  market,  we  only  desire  to  retsun  our  own* 
He  demands  of  us  to  substitute  his  cotton  for  our  wool  and 
woollens — for  our  hemp,  and  flax,  and  iron — for  every 
thing  we  produce  and  manufacture;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  buy  all  these  various  commodities  with  his  cotton. 
**  Buy  foreign  manufactures,  that  I  may  sell  more  cotton." 
And  because  we  say  we  have  not  the  means,  we  cannot 
afford  it — we  must  live  on  our  own  resources — gentlemen 
cry  out  tribute,  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  plunder, 
robbery — when  they  themselves  are  the  tyrants  and  op- 
pressoi*s,  if  there  be  any  in  this  country.  It  thus  appears 
how  utterly  baseless,  and  imaginary,  and  fictitious  are  all 
these  menacing  and  boisterous  complaints  from  South  Ca«- 
rolina.  Let  the  gentlemen  who  have  stimulated  them,  and 
fomented  and  inflamed  them,  take  care  that  they  do  not  kin* 
die  a  fire  which  they  would  be  glad  to  extinguish,  when  it  has 
become  too  intense  to  be  subdued.  Nothing  is  .so  ungov- 
ernable as  infuriated  ignorance;  and  nothing  is  more  readily 
credited  by  it  than  the  story  of  fictitious  and  ideal  wrongs. 
Mr.  McDUFFlE  then  took  the  floor,  for  the  piu*pose  of 
replying  to  those  who  had  opposed  his  amendment;  but  it 
being  nearly  six  o'clock,  he  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.     The  committee  rose  accordingly. 

TuESDAT,  Mai  11,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Caxbreleito,  concerning  navigation,  &c. 

Mr.  STRONG  continued  the  remarks  which  he  com- 
menced yesterday,  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  witli- 
out  having  concluded. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  tlie  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to 
amend  the  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  laying  du- 
ties on  imports,,  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  McDuPFiE,  proposing  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
1828  and  1824,  laying  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  McDUFFIK  said,  he  indulged  a  hope,  that  when  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  question  before  the  com- 


mittee, and  its  vital  connexion  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  southern  States,  were  duly  considiered,  no  apology 
would  be  deemed  necessmy,  on  his  part^  for  trespassing 
again  uporvJthat  patient  and  indulgent  attention,  for  which 
he  was  already  under  so  many  Obligations  to  the  committee. 
So  far  as  I  am/:oncerned,  [said  Mr.  McD.]  wh«t  I  am  now 
about  to  utter  will  be  the  last  appeal  of  an  injured 'and  op- 
pressed people  to  the  reason  and  justice  of  their  oppres- 
sors. For  ir,  as  I  too  confidently  anticij>ate,  the  majority 
of  this  House  shall  now  refuse  to  mitigate  the  heavy  and 
unrighteous  burdens  of  which  we  complain,  by  even  a 
moderate  relaxation  of  this  system  of  taxation,  confisca- 
tion, and  prohibition,  I  have  fixed  my  determination  that, 
do  what  you  may  on  this  subject,  I  will  never  raise  the 
voice  of  impotent  remonstrance  in  this  Hall,  vainly  urging 
a  plea  of  reason  and  justice  before  an  interested  tribunal, 
into  the  deliberations  of  which  neither  reason  nor  justice 
can  ever  enter,  - 

In  the  opening  argument,  by  wliich  I  attempted  to 
sastain  the  amendment  I  had  offered,  I  laid  down  certain 
practical  propositions  in  political  economy,  intended  to 
explain  the  real  operation  of  indirect  taxes,  and  demon- 
strate the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  burdens  by  which 
the  southern  people  are  oppressed.  I  -submitted  these 
propositions  to  tiie  reason  and  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  inviting  tlie  most 
severe  and  rigid  scrutiny,  and  liaving  no  other  object  in 
view  tlian  the  development  of  truth.  And  I  sincerely 
declare,  that  nothing  would  have  afforded  me  more  grati- 
fication tlum  to  have  been  convinced  that  my  opinions 
were  erroneous,  and  that  my  constituents  had  no  just 
ground  to  complain  of  the  unequal  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  Congress.  But,  sir,  I  re- 
gret to  find  that  the  propositions  which  were  ofl'ered  in 
this  spirit,  have  not  been  met  witli  a  corresponding  tern-  y 
per,  nor  answered  in  a  tone  and  manner  at  all  appropmte 
to  the  gravity  of  tlie  subject  or  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen,  and  their  sense 
of  decorum,  whether  it  becomes,  the  dignity,  even  of 
an  interested  majority,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling 
the  representative  of  those  who  still  claim  a  title,  at  least, 
to  the  forms  of  freedom,  that  he  is  himself  a  **  maniac,", 
and  his  reasoning  maihiess.  Such,  sir,  is  the  imputation, 
conveyed  in  no  equivocal  language,  which  the  member 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Buboes]  lias  thought  it  decorous 
to  apply  to  the  representative  of  an  enligntened  people, 
when  ur^ng  their  com)>laints  before  their  "very  worthy 
and  approved  good  masters;"  and  to  an  argument  which, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  he  was  neither  capable  of  com- 
prehending nor  answering.  Madness!  No,  si]%  <*it  is  not 
madness  that  I  liave  uttered."  *<  For  love  of  grace,  lay 
not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  not  your  tres- 
pass, but  my  madness  speaks."  **  Bring  me  to  the  test, 
and  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  and  prove  which  madness 
would  gambol  from."  And  now,  sir,  I  will  proceed  to  no- 
tice, as  briefly  as  I  may,  the  prominent  arguments  urged 
by  several  gentlemen,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  my  proposi- 
tions; and  if  I  do  not  labor  under  some  strange  hallucinfi- 
tion,  I  will  satisfy  every  impartial  man  that  **I  speak 
forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness/' 

1  caimot  but  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  the  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  amendment  have  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy with  great  dexterity  and  skill.  Cautiously,  and  no 
doubt  prudently,  .avoiding  the  main  body  of  the  argument, 
they  have  hung  upon  its  outskirts,  and  seized  upon  8trag>- 
gling  phrases  and  detached  propositions,  which  they  have 
run  out  by  misapplication  and  perversion  to  some  palpa- 
ble absurdity,  and  then  triumphantly  refuted  it,  I  feel 
strongly  confirmed,  in  the  truth  of  tlie  propositions  1  have 
advanced,  by  the  entire  failure  of  gentlemen  of  such  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  those  from  Massachusetts,  who  have 
addressed  the  committee,  to  meet  and  refute  them.  The 
leading  proposition  whidi  1  laid  down,  affirmed  that  a 
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dutj  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  exports  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  And  rice,  might  be  safely  assumed  as  the 
measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  planting  States 
by  this  Government,  taking' into  view  the  entire  operation 
of  the  impost  duties  and  public  disbursements. 

I  intentionally  placed  the  duty  at  a  point  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  duties  upon  imports,  to 
make  allowance  for  the  increased  value  of  the  imports 
beyond  that  of  the  exports.  And  now,  sir,  af^er  hearing  and 
attentively  considering  all  the  arguments  that  have  oeen 
urged  against  my  estimate  of  the  burdens  of  the  southern 
States,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  so  far  from  being  extrava- 
gant, it  does  not  come  up  to  the  reality. 

I  contended  that  impost  duties,  being  indirect  taxes 
bid  upon  production,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  ultimately  and  exclusively  thrown  upon  consumptions 
and  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  southern  States,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  which 
it  is  the  basis,  at  least  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the  im- 
post duties  laid  upon  the  exdianges  of  that  industry  was 
sustained  by  tlic  planters,  as  producers,  in  addition  to  tlie 
burden  they  sustained,  in  common  with  other  classes,  as 
consumers.  With  a  view  to  simplify  the  argument,  I  stated 
that  a  duty  on  the  import  of  a  foreign  manufacture  was 
precisely  equivalent,  as  it  regards  the  southern  planters, 
to  a  corresponding  duty  upon  the  export  given  in  ex- 
change for  that  manufacture. 

And  how,  sir,  have  these  propositions  been  met?  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gokbam]  denies  the 
equivalency  of  impoK  and  export  duties,  upon  the  solita- 
ry ground  that  the  planter  is  under  no  legal  compulsion 
to  import  manufactures  subject  to  high  duties,  in  exchange 
for  his  staples,  but  may  import  specie  free  of  duty.  I  con- 
fess, sir,  1  was  astonished  to  find  a  gentleman  of  so  much 
intelligence  and  acuteness,  picking  up  and  endorsing  one 
of  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  relics  of  the  old  mercantile 
system.  Specie  has  scarcely  any  use,  but  as  tlie  mere 
representative  of  value.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  pre- 
cisely upon  the  footing  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  commerce 
coukl  be  carried  on  between  two  nations,  founded  on  tlie 
exchange  of  cotton  for  those  foreign  bills,  as  su^^ested  by 
one  gentleman,  as  upon  the  exchanp^e  of  cotton  &>t  specie. 
In  a  mere  individual  transaction,  it  may  be  veiy  advan- 
tageous for  a  planter  or  merchant  to  receive  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice.  But  does  not  every 
man  know,  who  knows  any  tiling  about  the  nature  of  trade, 
that  this  bill  of  exchange  must  be  the  representative  of 
foreign  merchandise  actually  sold  in  tliis  country  ?  A  greater 
absurdity  cannot  be  suggested,  than  the  notion  of  making 
bills  of  exchange  articles  of  commerce  between  nations, 
to  be  set  down  at  the  custom-house  as  part  of  the  national 
imports;  and  yet  it  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  sup- 
posing specie  can  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
between  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  and  tlie 
staple-growing  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  true  that  specie 
has  an  intrinsic  value,  in  use,  which  creates  a  demand  for 
it  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  general  purpose  of  consump- 
tion, independent  of  the  demand  for  it  as  a  circulating 
medium.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  an  article  of  commerce; 
but,  in  this  view,  it  has  no  advantage  over  any  other  article 
of  commerce.  To  tell  the  cotton  or  tobacco  planter, 
therefore,  that  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  return  cargo  which 
he  receives  for  his  staples,  is  not  equal  to  a  tax  upon  the 
export  of  those  staples  themselves,  because  he  may  obtain 
specie  for  them,  and  import  it  free  of  duty,  is  the  same 
thing  in  principle,  as  to  tell  him  he  may  avoid  the  duty  upon 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  by  importing  South  American 
skins  and  dye  stuffs  and  other  articles,  not  subject  to  duties, 
in  exchange  for  his  staples!  It  would  be  iust  as  con- 
venient for  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  our  staples  in  these 
latter  articles,  as  in  specie,  and  there  would  be  very  nearly 
as  great  a  demand  for  them  in  the  United  States. 
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.  But,  sir,  even  if  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  were  true 
in  principle — if  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  power 
of  the  planter  to  import  specie  in  exchange  for  his  pro- 
ductions, and  to  dispose  or  it,  it  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tibn  at  issue.  In  point  of  fact,  the  planter  does  not  import 
specie  in  exchange  for  his  productions,  but  he  imports  cot- 
ton and  woollen  and  other  manufactures  subject  to  high 
rates  of  duty.  This  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the 
option  of  importing  specie  is  to  the  planter  a  barren  pri- 
vilege of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself,  to  avoid  paying 
the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures.  If  it  were  not,  he 
certainly  would  exercise  it.  In  fiict,  the  cotton  planter  is 
virtually  placed  under  the  same  necessity  to  import  the 
manufactures  you  are  so  anxious  to  exclude,  as  if  the  lawi 
imposing  duties  on  those  manufactures  had  contained  a 
provision  that  no  other  foreign  production  should  be  im- 
ported in  exchange  for  the  staples  of  the  planting  States. 
A  moral  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  apparent  fact  that 
no  other  foreign  articles  can  be  imported  as  advantageous- 
ly as  manufactures  charged  with  high  duties,  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  equal  to  a  le^l  compulsion  to  import 
them  so  long  as  that  moral  necessity  exists.  It  has  existed 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  the  prohi- 
bitory duties,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
annual  amount  of  the  manufactures  in  question,  imported 
from  the  countries  to  which  we  export  our  staples,  al- 
most exactly  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  those  staples 
exported?  while  it  has  been  a  subject  of  constant  com- 
plaint with  the  advocates  of  prohibltonr  duties,  that  our 
market  is  drained  by  those  countries  of  the  specie  which 
it  draws  from  others. 

The  question  is  therefore  reduced  to  this  nmpie  issue: 
Is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  manufactures  which  the 
planter  actually  does  receive  in  exchange  for  his  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  which  are  the  only  foreign  articles 
his  interest  will  permit  him  to  import,  precisely  as  bur- 
densome to  the  planter,  as  the  same  amount  of  duty  levied 
upon  the  export  of  his  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice?  Stript  of 
all  complication  and  ambiguity,  this  seems  to  me  too  plain 
a  question  to  be  gravely  argued.  The  gentleman  trom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gohham]  fairly  and  distinctly  admit- 
ted— what  his  clearness  and  pride  of  intellect  would  not 
permit  him  to  deny — ^that  the  planter  could  not  reliere 
himself  from  any  part  of  an  export  duty  imposed  upon 
cotton,  because  that  staple  has  to  contend  in  foreign 
markets  against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world. 
Now,  sir,^is  concession  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
whole  controversy.  For  if  the  cotton  pUnter  cannot  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  burden  of  an  export  du^,  neither 
can  he  relieve  himself  from  that  of  an  import  duty,  which 
is,  in  all  respects,  equivalent  to  it.  He  has  precisely  the 
same  means  of  relieving  himself  from  the  former  that  he 
has  for  relieving  himself  from  tlie  latter,  and  that  is,  by 
limiting  the  production  of  cotton.  Almost  ercrv  gentle* 
man  who  has  engaged  in  this  debate,  has  admitted  that  the 
demand  and  supply  of  any  article  regulate  its  price.  At 
any  given  point  of^  time,  these  are  the  sole  and  exclusiye 
causes  that  regelate  prices.  The  cost  of  production, 
which,  in  the  iQng  run,  undoubtedly  controls  and  regu- 
lates the  price  of  every  article  produced  by  human  labor, 
operates  in  no  other  way  than  by  changing  the  quantity 
produced,  and  consequently  the  relation  between  the  sup- 
ply and  the  demand.  While  these  remain  unaltered,  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  will  produce  any  en- 
haiKement  of  price  whatever.  Now,  a  tax  or  duty  im- 
posed upon  any  article  is  analogous  in  its  operation  to  a 
sudden  and  general  impoverishment  of  sod,  which  of 
course  would  increase  the  cost  of  production.  The  Xmx^ 
indeed,  is  for  the  producer  the  worst  of  the  two  evils;  be- 
cause it  does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  diminish  the  quantity 
produced,  while  it  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  full  amount  of  the  burden  it  imposes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax  must 
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IbU  upon  the  producer,  until  he  can  withdraw  his  capital 
and  lahor,  and  thereby  diminish  the  production  of  the 
taxed  article.  Such  is  the  operation  of  impost  duties  upon 
the  cotton  planter.  On  the  contrary,  a  general  impove- 
rishment of  all  the  soils  that  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  would,  in  tiie  first  instance,  diminish  the  Quantity 
produced,  cause  an  enhancement  of  the  price,  and  conse- 
quently throw  the  most  of  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 
An  annual  bli^^ht,  therefore,  which  should  destroy  two- 
fifths  of  the  crops  of  the  cotton  planters,  would  be  much  less 
injurious  to  them,  than  9^  duty  of  forty  per  cent  upon  the 
exchange  of  their  productions.  And  yet  it  is  argued, 
with  Boleom  g^vity,  that  this  duty  imposes  no  tax  upon  the 
planters,  which  does  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  classes 
of  tlie  community! 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  first  addressed 
the  committee,  [Mr.  Bavjs]  has  entirely  misapprehended 
the  argument  I  used,  and  the  effect  of  the  propo»tion  I 
laid  down,  as  to  the  operation  of  an  impost  duty  on  the 
price  of  cotton.  I  did  not  say  that  such  a  duty  diminish- 
ed the  price  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  I  expressly  and  distinctly  stated,  as  the  basis  of 
my  whole  ai^gument,  that  no  cliange  was  produced  in  those 
markets^  either  in  the  price  of  cotton,  or  of  the  manufac- 
tures we  receive  in  exchange  for  it.  Tlie  very  essence  of 
/  my  complaint  was,  that  the  planter  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  Government  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his 
exchange,  and  yet  could  not  obtain  any  more  for  his  cot- 
ton, nor  purchase  foreign  manufactures  any  cheaper,  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  he  receives  no  larger  quantity  of  manufactures  for 
a  given  quantity  of  cotton,  tlian  he  would  receive  if  no 
duty  were  imposed,  and  yet  he  is  not  permitted  to  bring 
those  manufactures  into  the  United  States  until  he  pays 
the  duty.  The  result  necessarily  follows,  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  duty  must  fall  upon  the  planter,  unless  he 
can  transfer  a  part  of  it  to  the  domestic  consumer,  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  the  foreign  manufacture  in  the  home 
market.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  diminishing  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures 
in  that  market.  But  the  very  object  and  evident  tenden- 
cy of  prohibitory  duties  is  to  supply  the  home  market  with 
a  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures,  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  foreign  manufactures  excluded.  The  supply,  there- 
fore, is  not  diminished  to  any  p-eat  extent,  nor  is  the  de- 
mand increased  by  these  duties;  and  consequently  the 
price  of  the  foreign  manufiicture  cannot  be  enhanced  in  the 
domestic  market,. in  proportion  to  the  impost  duty,  any 
more  than  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  enhanced  in  the 
foreign  market,  in  consequence  of  an  export  duty. 

It  will  be  recollected  tliat  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gorham]  admitted  that  an  import  du- 
ty was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  operated  as  a 
tax  upon  the  producer,  where  the  articles  which  were 
subject  to  the  import  duty  came  in  competition  with  simi- 
lar articles  upon  which  no  duties  were  imposed  in  the 
home  market.  Now,  sir,  this  is  precisely  the  case  under 
consideration.  The  foreign  manufactures  upon  which 
dutiei  of  forty-five  per  cent,  are  paid  by  the  planters, 
dune  in  competition  with  domestic  manu&cturcs  upon 
which  no  duties  at  all  are  imposed. 

Indeed^  «r,  another  ^ntleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Davis}  made  an  admissipn,  into  which  I  presume  he  was 
inadvertently  betrayed,  as  I  cannot  suppose  he  would  have 
made  a  disclosure  40  fatal  to  his  argument,  if  he  had  duly 
connderedits  bearing^  and  consequences.  He  stated,  and 
correctly  stated,  that  the  southern  planters  and  northern 
manufiicturers  were  contending  for  the  domestic  market 
of  the  Unit^  States;  that  the  object  of  the  southern  plant- 
ers in  contending  for  free  trade,  was  to  be  admitted,  with 
the  productions  purchased  by  their  own  industry,  into  tliat 
msTKet)  and  the  object  in  the  northern  manufacturers,  in 
contending  for  high  duties  and  restrictions,  was  to  exclude 


from  it  the  southern  planters,  with  their  imported  manu- 
factures. This,  sir,  is  the  true  issue  now  pending  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  unintentional  exposure 
of  the  real  object  of  the  prohibitory  system.  It  will  now 
be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the  duties  le- 
vied on  the  exchanges  of  the  southern  planters  are  taxes 
upon  tli^m  as  producers,  independent  of  their  consump- 
tion. It  is  not  denied  that  the  planter  is  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent tliathe  consumes  the  productions  of  foreign  countries 
subject  to  import  duties.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self for  the  present  to  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of 
the  imports  obtained  in  exchange  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  which  consist  of  foreign  manufactures  brought  into 
the  United  States,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed 
by  the  planting  States,  but  for  the  purpose  cf  supplying 
the  demand  of  the  States  for  those  articles.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  tliat  South  Carolina  con- 
sumes only  one-lialf  of  tlie  eight  millions  worth  of  foreign 
manufactures  annually  imported  in  exch|inge  for  her  staples, 
and  that  the  other  haJf  is  brought  into  the  country,  to  be 
carried  into  the  markets  of  the  western  and  middle  States, 
and  offered  for  sale  in  competition  with  the  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts.  What,  sir,  would  be  the  nature  of  this 
competition,  and  upon  what  footing  would  It  stand  as  af- 
fected by  the  legislation  of  Congress? 

Will  it  be  denied  that  the  foreign  manufactures,  import- 
ed in  exchange  for  the  ag^cultural  staples  of  South  Caro- 
lina, are  as  truly  the  productions  of  her  industry,  as  If  her 
own  citizens  had  turned  the  spindle  and  thrown  the  shut- 
tle by  which  they  were  fabricated  ?  Amidst  all  the  ex- 
travagance and  absurdity  by  which  the  prohibitory  system 
has  been  sustained,  I  presume  no  one  can  be  found  bold 
enough  to  make  the  denial. 

What,  then,  is  the  footing  upon  which  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  come  in 
competition  with  the  respective  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, in  the  markets  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania?  Is  it  a  footing  of  equality?  On 
the  contrary,  is  there  not  a  discriminating  duty  of  forty-five 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  unjustly  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  South  Carolina,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  markets  in  question,  while  an  indirect 
bounty  to  the  same  extent  is  given  to  the  productions  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  them  the  com- 
mand of  those  markets?  There  is  no'possible  aspect  in  which 
this  system  of  restrictions  could  be  presented,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  its  abominable  and  iniquitous  injustice. 

If  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  were  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  the  productions  of  South  Carolina  into  all 
the  other  States,  the  outrage  would  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  every  man  in  the  nation :  yet  this  would  be  doing  no- 
thing more,  in  point  of  principle,  and  much  less  in  point  of 
fact,  than  what  has  been  actually  done  already.  What  I 
have  said  of  South  Carolina,  is  equally  true  of  all  the  plant- 
ing States. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  tliat  the  manufactures  obtained 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  southern  industr)*, 
were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mexico  op 
South  America,  and  that  no  drawback  should  be  allowed 
upon  exporting  them  to  those  countries.  Could  any  one 
doubt,  in  this  case,  that  the  impost  duties  would  operate 
as  taxes  upon  the  planters  as  producers,  and  not  upon  the 
consumers?  And  yet  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  thing  to  the  planters  to  be  compelled  to  pay  duties 
on  the  manufactures  they  import,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying Kentucky  and  Ohio,  as  it  would  be,  to  be  compel- 
led to  pay  the  same  duties  on  the  manufactures  imported, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mexico  or  South  America. 

I  do  solemnly  believe  that  there  never  was  a  branch  of 
national  industry  so  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  unjust 
taxes  and  restrictions,  as  the  agriculture  of  the  planting 
States;  and  I  beg  the  committee  to  notice  the  complicated 
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vcight  of  discriminating^  duties,  imposed,  too,  by  our  own 
GoYerument,  with  whicli  it  has  to  contend^  both  in  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  market..  Let  us  take  cotton  as  an 
example. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  where 
it  meets  in  competition  the  cotton  of  Brazil  and  Egrpt, 
produced  by  tlie  richest  soils,  and  tliat  of  the  East  Indies, 
produced  by  tlie  cheapest  labor  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
in  the  second  place,  it  has  to  contend  against  a  discriminat 
ing  du^  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  *cotton 
ofBrazil^  and  of  at  least  forty -iiTe  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
cotton  of  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt.  The  planters  of 
Brazil,  East  India,  and  Egypt,  receive  the  same  quantity 
of  British  manufactures  for  a  gpven  quantity  and  quality  of 
cotton,  as  the  American  planter;  but  the  Brazilian  only 
pays  a  dut^  pf  fifteen  per  cent  on  tliose  manufactures,  and 
the  Egyptian  and  East  India  planters  pay  no  dutv  at  all, 
while  the  American  planter  pays  at  least  forty-nvc  per 
cent.  It  canqpt  be  doubted,  tlierefore,  tliat  the  Anjerican 
planter  has  to  contend,  in  foreign  markets,  not  only  against 
the  fertile  soil  and  cheap  labor  of  the  other  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  world,  but  against  a  discriminating  duty 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  duties  imposed  hy  tlie 
tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  by  those  of  Brazil,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Egypt,  respectively,  upon  European  manufac- 
tures. He  does  not  ask  Congress  to  give  him  any  bounty 
QF  protection,  to  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition 
in  toreign  raarkets4  all  he  asks  is,  tliat  his  own  Government 
may  not  send  him  abroad  to  meet  tliis  competition  not  only 
unbountied  and  unprotected,  but  with  a  discriminating 
duty  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  against  his  cotton, 
jind  in  fiivor  of  that  of  other  countries!  Yet  even  this  hum* 
ble  exemption — an  exemption  which  he  claims  upon  the 
most  common^principles  of  natural  and  political  justice,  he 
<:amiot  obtain  from  a  Government  which  claims  the  sacred 
title  of  a  paternal  and  protecting  Government!  But  h'ls 
difficulties  do  not  end  here.  When  he  returns  to  his  own 
country  with  the  manu&ctures  obtained  in  exchange  for 
his  cotton,  he  is  destined  to  encounter  a  competition  even 
more  unequal,  than  tliat  which  he  encountered  abroad. 
fie  has  to  hold  competition  with  the  northern  manufacturer, 
with  a  clear  diicriwiinating  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent 
agauist  himself  and  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  duties  levied  in  forei^  countries  upon  his  cot- 
ton, and  the  expenses  of  importing-  the  manuuctures  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  it  Wherever  he  goes,  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  finds  himself  pressed  down  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  his  own  Government  While  the  Government  is  subject- 
ing the  plaoiters  of  cotton,  tobacco^  and  rice,  to  the  bur- 
dens of  this  twofold  operation  of  discriminating  duties,  it  is 
<worth  while  to  inquire  how  its  lenslation  operates  upon 
the  otber  bi-anches  of  domestic  industry. 

Sir,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  industry  belong- 
ing to  nortliern  or  to  middle  States,  that  is  not  protected, 
even  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  home  market,  by  an  average 
discriminating  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent — a  duty  pro- 
fessedly imposed  upon  the  productions  of  southern  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  with  n  view  to  their  exclusion,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  productions  of  nortliem  industry.  Yes, 
while  the  cotton,  »nd  rice,  and  tobacco  planters  are  doom- 
ed to  sustain  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  arising  from 
the  competition  of  the  whole  world  in  fonei^  markets, 
under  the  weight  of  an  enormous  discriminating  duty  im« 
posed  by  tb^ir  own  Government,  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufacturer,  the  wool  growers,  the  iron  masters,  the  salt 
makers  and  fugar  pUnters,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
protection  resulting  from  the  distance  of  the  eompetitcm^ 
arc  secured  in  tlie  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  by 
tlie  additional  protection  of  forty-five  per  cent,  unjustly 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  despotic  majority,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  very  planters!  U  there  is  one  spark  of  jus- 
tice left  in  the  breasts  of  thai  majority,  it  will  acknowledge 
the  flagmnt  outrage  of  such  a  discrimination  between  tnci 


different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  difierent  branches  of 
productive  industry. 

The  committee  cannot  but  now  percefve  that  whether 
the  planting  States  of  the  South  import  manufactures  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  citizens,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  them  into  the  markets  of  otlier  States,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  witli  northern  manufactures,  the  im- 
port duties,  in  either  case,  operate  as  taxes  upon  the  plant- 
ing States,  though  not  precisely  to  the  same  extent.  In 
the  one  case,  they  operate  as  taxes  upon  consumption;  in 
the  other,  as  discrinunatine  trannt  duties,  which  the  plants 
ers  are  compelled  to  pay  lor  the  privilege  of  vending  the 
productions  of  their  lawful  industry  in  the  markets  of  their 
own  country,  when  tliey  come  in  competition  with  pro- 
ductions of  other  States,  which  are  not  only  free  fixim  tax- 
ation, but  nourished  by  Government  bounties. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  dis- 
criminating duties  to  change  the  course  of  trade,  and  hence 
demonstrate  the  practical  injury  inflicted  upon  the  staple- 
growing  States  by  your  impost  system. 

A  few  years  xigo,  a  discrimination  of  five  per  cent,  was 
made  between  the  duties  imposed  upon  silks  imported 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  those  imported 
from  Europe;  and  already  has  the  amount  of  silks  import- 
ed from  F^nce  been  almost  doubled,  while  tlie  amount  of 
those  imported  from  China  luis  fallen  off  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree. 

It  is  said  by  practical  merchants^  that  a  discrimination 
of  five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  foreigners,  effected  by  evasions 
of  the  revenue  laws,  is  sufficient  to  throw  into  their  hands 
almost  the  whole  business  of  importation,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Americi^n  importers.    If  these  small  discrimi- 
tions  can  change  the  course  of  trade  to  so  great  an  extent, 
what  must  be  Sie  effect  of  a  discrimination  of  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  per  cent,  against  the  American  planters  in 
foreign  m^rkets^  and  of  forty-five  percent  in  the  domestic 
market?    The  most  satisfactory  mode  of  ascertaining,  the 
burden  imposed  by  these  discriminations,  is  to  consider 
the  effect  which  would  result  from  a  repeal  of  them.    What 
then  would  be  the  effect  resulting  from  that  repeal?    We 
have  been  very  gravely  told  by  the  eentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu^etts  [Mr.  Davis]  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
manufiM^res,  and  depress  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  Unit- 
ed States!     An  audience  that  can  believe  this^  would  be- 
lieve in  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  dark  ages.     The  repeal 
of  our  impost  duties,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  the  first 
place,  enable  the  American  cotton  planters  to  drive  all 
their  competitors  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe,    If  the 
planters  of  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  and  Egypt,  can  barely 
maintain  the  competition,  with  discriminating  duties  of 
from,  thirty  to  forty-five  percent  in  their  favor,  they  could 
not  maintain  it  for  a  single  year  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality*     The  consequence  would  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  our  cotton  in  Europe,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  bales.     For  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  increased  demand  would  result,  not  only  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  Braxilian,  East  India,  and  Egyptian  cet- 
ton  from  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  from  the  increased 
consumption  of  cotton  in  those  markets.     There  is  no  as- 
signable limit  to  the  quantity-  of  cotton  that  would  be  con- 
sumed in  Europe,  if  we  would  receive  manufiu^tures  freely 
in  exchange  for  it    Now,  air,  upon  the  conceded  princi- 
ple, that  supply  and  demand  regulate  the^price  of  every 
article,  it  would  puzzle  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
to  show  that  an  mcreased  demand  for  American  cotton, 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  thousand  bales,  would  di- 
minish the  price.    In  fact,  the  real  price  of  American  cot- 
torf  would  be  increased  very  nearly  as  many  per  cent  as 
the  duties  on  foreign  manufiu;tures  were  diminished.     So 
that  the  American  cotton  planter  would  have  an  increased 
demand  for  his  sUple,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  bales,  and  would  obtain  an  increased  price  of  little 
less  than  forty-five  per  cent.,  not  only  for  those  thrct  bun- 
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dred  thousand  bales,  but  for  the  whole  amount  of  his  pro- 
duction. Such, 'sir,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  foreign 
demand  for  American  cotton,  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
your  unjust  restrictions — restrictions  which  have  all  the 
injurious  effects  upon  the  American  cotton  planter  which 
would  result  from  the  imposition,  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  of  a  discriminating  duty  of  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty-five per  cent,  on  American  cotton,  beyond  what  they  im- 
posed on  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  Eeypt,  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  would  be  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  operations  of  trade  in  the  domestic 
market  of  the  United  States,  by  therepesd  of  the  high  du- 
ties imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures,  and  which  really 
operate,  and  are  designed  to  operate,  as  discriminating  du- 
ties against  the  southern  planters,  and  in  favor  of  the  north- 
ern manufacturers.  The  repeal  of  those  duties,  or  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  them,  would  enable  the  southern 
planters  to  drive  the  northern  manufacturers  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  as  certainly  and  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  it  would  enable  them  to  drive  the  plaTiters  of 
Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies  out  of  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  apparent  from  tlK  single  consideration,  that, 
wiA  protecting  or  discriminating  duties  of  forty-five  per 
cent.,  the  northern  manufacturers  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
competition  with  the  southern  planters,  in  supplying  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  for  such  manufactures  as  those 
planters  obtsdn  in  exchange  for  their  agricultural  staples. 
if  those  were  repealed,  or  -even  reduced  to  twenty  per 
cent,  it  u  obvious  that  the  manufactures  of  the  northern 
States  would  be  supplanted  by  those  which  are  obtained 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  southern  States,  to 
an  extent  fully  equal  to  tJie  increased  demand  for  our  cot- 
ton in  Europe.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  manufactures  would  be  very  greatly 
increased  in  the  United  States;  so  that  the  southern  plant- 
ers would  have  an  increased  demand  for  the  manufitctures 
purchased  with  their  productions,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  underselling  and  supplanting  northern  manufactures, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  increased  consumption  of  manu- 
factures generally. 

If,  then — as  no  one,  t  presume,  will  question — ^thc  bene- 
fits which  would  result  to  the  southern  planters  from  the 
repeal  or  reduction  of  the  prohibitory  duties,  should  be 
taken  aa  the  measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
by  those  duties,  the  committee  will  very  clearly  perceive 
that  I  have  not  estimated  the  burdens  of  the  southera 
States  too  highly.  For  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  lAiposed  upon  foreig^n  roanufac* 
tures,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic,  from 
their  present  rates  to  twenty  per  cent.,  would  increase  the 
annusd  income  of  the  planters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
at  least  tea  millions  of  dollars,  taking  into  view  the  increas- 
ed demand  for  these  staples,  and  their  increased  value,  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  of  tlie  duties  in  question.  And  yet, 
even  after  this  reduction,  the  planting  States  would  contri- 
bute more  than  their  due  proportion  to  the  federal  treasury. 
These  views  of  the  unequU  action  of  ^our  impost  sys- 
tem upon  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
effect  of  its  repeal  or  modification,  are  fidly  confio-med  by 
&e  concurrent  declarations  of  almost  every  advocate  of 
that  system,  who  has  addressed  the  committee  during  this 
debate.  'Hiey  all  concur  in  the  opinion  tliat  tlie  adoption 
of  the  amendment  I  have  offerea — small  as  is  the  reduc- 
tion it  proposes — would  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  northern 
manufacturers.  -One  gentleman  [Mr.  Davis]  has  stated 
that  all  th«  manufactories  would  be  razed  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  that  the  people  of  New  England  would  have  no 
resource  oit«fuge,  but  in  flying  to  the  western  wilderness, 
to  take  up  their  abodes  among  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
Another  gentleman  [Ma.  Dsititt]  has  said,  that,  if  you 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  you  sweep  througii  Penn- 

Slvania  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  run  a  plough 
are  over  Pittsburg. 


Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  representations, 
if  we  are  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  more  than  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes,  they  furnish  the  most  incontestible 
proof  of  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  operation  of 
the  prohibitory  system  U{7on  the  plantine  States.  They 
certainly  amount  to  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  admission 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  States 
are  derived  ffom  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  productions 
of  southern  industry;  for  if  a  repeal,  or  even  a  moderate 
restriction  of  these  duties  would  spread  desolation  over 
the  eastern  and  middle  States,  it  follows  as  a  corollary, 
that  the  existence  of  tliose  duties  must  produce  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  southern  States. 

I  presume  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  days  of  po- 
litical  necromancy  have  passed  away,  and  that  no  one  will 
now  contend,  except  perhaps  that  celebrated  Rosicrucian 
philosopher.  Professor  List,  that  there  is  a  creative  power 
in  legislation.  Sir,  no  political  power  on  earth  can,  by  a 
mere  touch  of  the  legislative  wand,  as  if  by  the  touch  of 
Midas,  diffuse  wealth  and  prosperity  over  extensive  re- 
^ons  of  country.  Nothing  less  than  an  omnipotent  power 
IS  adequate  to  produce  such  a  result.  Whatever  Wealth, 
therefore,  is  communicated  to  one  portion  of  the  Union 
by  the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  by  Congress,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  abstracted 
from  the  wealth  of  some  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
Human  industry  only,  co-operatuig  with  the  bounties  of 
nature,  can  create  wealth.  All  that  human  legislation  can 
pos»bly  accomplish  in  this  respect,  beyond  protecting  the 
property  of  every  citizen  against  foreign  and  domestic  vio- 
lence and  imustice,  is  to  change  the  natural  distribution 
of  the  wealth  thus  created,  by  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
transfer  of  the  property  of  one  portion  of  the  community 
to  another. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  confer  wealth  on  one 
part  of  the  Union,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  without 
abstracting  an  equal  amount  of  wealth  from  some  other  part 
of  the  Union.  I  now  go  further:  I  maintain  that  whenever 
this  transfer  of  wealth  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  an- 
other is  effected  by  regulations  which  divert  industry  from 
its  natural  into  artificial  channels,  the  burden  imposed  up- 
on the  one  part  of  the  Union  is  much  greater  than  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  Ihe  other.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  tiie  duties  upon 
the  productions  of  southern  industry  would  utterly  deso- 
late the  manufacturing  States,  gentlemen  should  reflect 
that  they  are  givinjf  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of 
the  alleged  desolation  product  by  these  duties  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  planting  States.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  than  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  planting  States  by  the  imposition  of  the  duties 
in  question,  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  which  would 
result  to  the  manufacturing  States  by  the  repeal  of  them. 
A  very  brief  analyans  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  would  operate,  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  views  here  presented.^  What,  then,  is  it 
that  would  produce  the  alle^d  desolation  in  tiie  manufac- 
turing States?  Would  a  British  army,  with  hostile  banners 
waving  over  the  ruins  of  your  manufiicturing  establish- 
ments, carry  devastation  hj  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  manufacturing  States  of^the  Union?  Would  the  south- 
ern planters,  with  an  army  of  slaves,  apply  the-incendiary 
torch  to  those  estabfishments }  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  pre- 
tended, sir.  The  manufacturers  would  neither  feel  the 
hand  of  violence  nor  injustice.  Nothing  would  be  taken 
from  them,  to  which  they  have  a  semblance  of  title.  The 
whole  of  the  desolation  which  gentlemen  bav«  depicted, 
would  result  from  restoring  to  the  planting  States  a  por- 
tion only  of  their  natural  and  constitutional  ri^ts.  As 
the  tariff  now  stands,  the  southern  planters  are  not  per- 
mitted to  vend  the'  productions  of  their  industry  in  the 
markets  of  the  Union,  until  they  hare  paid  a  discriminat- 
ing duty  of  forty-five  per  cent.,  while  the  manufacturing 
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States  are  pennitted  to  vend  their  productions  without 
paving  any  duty  at  all.  Bven  if  the  proposed  amendment 
were  adopted,  there  would  still  renudn  a  discriminating 
duty  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  against  the  southern 
planters,  and  in  favor  of  the  northern  manufacturers. 

And  yet  gentlemen  openly  admit  and  declare,  that,  even 
with  this  discriminating  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
their  &vor,  the  northern  manufacturers  cannot  hold  com- 
pe^on  with  the  southern  planters,  in  supplying  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Union  with  manufactured  articles,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  the  competition.     If,  then,  this  par- 
tial restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  southern  States  would 
produce  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  northern 
manufacturers,  what  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  an 
entire  restoration  of  those  rights.^    Those  rights  can  be 
completely  restored,  only  by  placing  the  productions  of 
southern  industry  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  productions  of  northern  industry.     To  produce  tliis 
equality,  there  should  be  no  discrimmsting duty  stall,  not 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  or  even  five  per  cent     The 
manufactures  purchased  by  southern  industry  should  be 
subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  the  manuflictures  made 
by  northern  industry.     The  property  obtained  by  pur- 
chase is  no  more  rightfully  the  subject  of  taxation,  nor 
less  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  just  Government,  than 
that  which  is  manufactured  by  the  owner.     Whatever  du- 
ty, therefore,  is  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  domestic  indus- 
try, the  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
manufactures  made  in  the  United  States,  and  brouglit  into 
competition   with  them.     This  is  indispensable  to  that 
equality  of  taxation  which  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
right  to  demand.     If  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  the  manufactures  imported  by  the  southern 
planters,  the  same  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  those 
which  are  made  by  the  northern  manufacturers.     They 
would  then  come  into  competition  upon  a  footing  of  per 
feet  equality  in  regard  to  government  protection.     What- 
ever advantage  eiUicr  might  have,  would  be  a  natural  ad- 
vantage, of  which  they  could  not  be  rightfuUy  deprived 
by  the  (Sovernment.     If,  then,  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  imported  manufiu^tures  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  northern  manufacturers,  what  utter 
and  absolute  destruction  would  result  to  those  manufac- 
turers from  that  reduction,  accompanied  by  an  excise  duty 
of  twenty-five  per  eent.  on  their  productions?    It  must 
be  obvious  from  the  declaration  of  almost  every  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  against  the  proposed  amendment,  that  this 
equalization  of  duties  on  northern  manufactures  and  south- 
ern imports  would  give  to  the  latter  almost  the  entire  pos- 
session of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former.     All  this  concluavely  demonstrates  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  northern  States  are  actually  sustained 
by  the  unjust  discriminating  duties  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  southern  industry,  and  could  not  exist  for  twelve 
months  in  a  tolerable  state  of  prosperity  if  those  duties 
were  repealed.     And  yet  gentlemen,  who  admit  tliis  to  be 
true,  have  the  modest  assurance  to  tell  us  that  the  duties 
in  question  impose  no  bimlen  upon  the  southern  States, 
that  does  not  operate  equally  as  a  burden  upon  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distress  and  suffering  and  decay  of  the  southern  States! 

Sir,  it  is  vain  that  gentlemen  attempt  to  wind  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  inconsistencies  in  which  they  are 
involved.  To  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  sub- 
ject, there  cannot  be  presented  a  more  palpable  contra- 
diction, than  te  assert  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
southern  imports  would  ruin  'the  northern  manufkcturers, 
and  yet  that  the  imposition  of  those  duties  is  not  as  inju- 
rious to  the  southern  planters,  as  their  repeal  would  be  to 
the  northern  manufacturers.  Such  a  notion  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  ascribing  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  the 
supernatural  power  of  imposing  taxes  which  sh^ll  confer 


signal  benefits  upon  one  portion  of  the  Union,  without 
doing  a  corresponding  imury  to  any  other  portion.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  gfentiemen  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Davis]  did  very  distinctly  advance  the  propo- 
sition that  impost  duties  are  not  taxes,  and  do  not  impose 
any  burden  upon  tlie  community,  but  confer  Ycry  great 
benefits.  The  first  day  he  addressed  the  committee,  he 
made  a  very  labored  argument  ^o  prove  that  impost  duties 
imposed  no  burden  at  all  upon  the  southern  planters,  as 
producers.  The  second  day  he  maintained,  with  equal 
earnestness,  that  every  increase  of  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
tiictures,  so  far  from  increasing  their  price,  had  actually 
made  them  cheaper,  and  consequently  that  the  consumer 
paid  no  part  of  thft  tax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  a 
benefit.  The  gentleman  acted  wisely  in  not  uttering  these 
two  propositions  on  the  same  day.  Separated  by  the  in- 
terval of  a  night,  it  was  possible  that  the  paradoxical  ab- 
surdity involved  in  their  union  might  not  be  perceived. 
When  brought  together,  they  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
the  broad  and  unqualified  assertion  that  the  impost  duties 
laid  upon  foreign  nmnufactures,  though  they  yield  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Government,  and,  incUrectly,  a  bounty  to 
domestic  manu&cture,  impose  no  burden  at  all  upon  any 
portion  of  the  community.  Afler  this,  the  doctrine  tliat 
"  taxation  is  no  tyranny,"  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
confined  to  the  slavish  advocate  of  the  despotic  power  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  passive  obedience  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  Improving  upon  the  exploded 
political  text,  tliat  a  <'  public  debt"  is  a  **  public  blessing," 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  revealed  to  us  the 
still  more  important  discovery,  '*  that  a  public  tax  is  a  pub- 
lic blessing." 

So  fiir  as  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  that  the  increase  of  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures  does  not  enhance  their  price,  it  is  a 
conchisive  confirmation  of  my  argument,  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  impost  duties  on  the  producers  of  our  exports. 
For  if  the  price  Of  manufactures  be  not  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duties,  it  follows  tliat  no  part  of  the  tax 
falls  upon  the  producers.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that,  if  there  be  no  magic  in  the  business,  somebody 
must  pav  the  taxes  that  go  into  the  federal  treasury.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  price  of  manufactures  is 
not  increased  in  propoi*tion  to  the  duties  imposed^  upon 
their  importation,  though  it  is  increased  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. But  it  is  equally  true  tiiat  the  price  of  the  staples 
of  exportation  is  diminished  by  the  impost  duties,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also.  The  duties  mtist  be  paid  either  by  the 
producers,  or  by  the  consumers,  or  by  them  both.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  duties  is  not  paid  by  one  of  these  classes, 
must  be  paid  by  the  other.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  markets,  1  confidently  believe  that  the 
principal  burden  falls  upon  the  producers;  in  other  words, 
that  the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  manufiustures  exhi- 
bit their  effects  much  more  in  depressing  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  staples  in  our  own  markets,  than  in  the  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  manufactures.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  ^flassachusetts  cannot  conceive  how  tlie  price  of 
cotton  can  be  depressed  by  our  impost  dutie^  and  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  these  duties  depress  the  price  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  in  our  own  markets,  they  must  equally  de- 
press the  price  of  foreign  cotton  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
Now,  the  truth  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  what  he  supposes. 
If  an  export  duty  were  imposed  upon  cotton,  the  gentle- 
man would  probably  understand  it.  That  would  diminish 
the  vaiue  of  cotton  to  the  planter,  almost  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty,  although  it  would  not  at  all  d'munlsh 
the  price  in  Europe.  If  the  planter  receive  the  dame 
price,  only  for  his  cotton,  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
that  he  received  before,  the  duty  most  unquestionably  falls 
on  him.  The  gentleman  seems  to  me  to  have  failed  in  his 
usual  acuteness,  in  confounding  the  effect  of  our  tariff  up- 
on the  price  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  our  own 
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markets.  Hence  lie  infers  that  the  American  merchant 
who  purchases  the  cotton  of  the  planter,  pays  for  it  in 
money,  as  much  as  it  is  worth  in  Europe,  deducting^  only 
the  freight  and  charges;  and,  from  these  erroneous  pre^ 
mises,  he  infers  that  if  any  loss  occurs  afterwards,  by  re- 
ceiving goods  subject  to  duty,  it  must  fall  on  the  merchant 

Now,  the  gentleman  mves  credit  to  the  American  mer- 
chant  for  a  very  small  share  of  sagacity,  in  taking  it  for 
mnted  that  he  will  pay  the  planter  as  high  a  money  price 
for  his  cotton  as  can  be  obtained  for  it  in  Europe,  (de- 
ducting only  freight  and  charges,)  when  it  is  known  that 
the  only  purpose  for  which  he  purchases  tlie  cotton,  and 
the  only  profitable  use  to  which  he  can  apply  it,  is  to  give 
it  in  exchange  for  foreign  manufactures  which  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  sell  un&  he  pays  the  duty.  In  fixing  the 
money  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the  merchants 
undoubtedly  take  into  consideration  the  duties  they  will 
have  to  pay  on  the  return  carg^.  These  duties  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  calculation  upon 
which  tlie  price  of  cotton  is  founded.  It  may  be  true  that 
this  calculation  is  not  actually  made  by  each  individual 
merchant  who  purchases  a  lot  of  cotton;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  each  individual  merchant  does  not  calculate  the 
demand  and  supply  when  he  makes  a  purchase,  though 
every  one  knows  that  these  are  the  two  circumstances 
which  infallibly  regulate  prices.  This  reasoning  is  con- 
clusively confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  current 
of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  this 
moment.  Prime  cotton  now  commands  seven  and  a  half 
pence,  or  about  fourteen  cents,  per  pound  in  Liverpool. 
Add  to  this  the  difference  of  exchange,  and  the  differ^ 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries, 
which  amount  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  you  have  fifteen 
cents,  or  more,  as  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  esti- 
mated in  American  currency.  Now,  sir,  the  very  highest 
price  that  can  be  obtained  m  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  is  eleven  and  a  half  cents.  Add  to  this  two  cents 
for  freight  and  insurance,  and  other  charges,  a  large  al- 
lowance, and  you  have  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  as  the 
price  which  it  costs  the  American  merchant  to  deliver  in 
Liverpool  the  cotton  for  which  he  obtains  fifteen  cents. 
So  fiir,  therefore,  from  pving  tlie  planter  as  larg«  a 
money  price  for  his  cotton,  deducting  the  charges,  as  he 
could  obtain  in  Europe,  the  American  merchant  reserves 
one  and  a  half  cents  tor  his  profit  on  every  pound;  where- 
as, if  imported  manufactures  were  freed  from  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  importing 
inerchant  could  make  his  regular  profit  upon  the  merchan- 
dise imported,  every  practical  man  kn«ws  that,  as  cotton 
is  the  most  convenient  medium  of  remittance,  it  would 
command  very  nearly  as  high  a  price  in  the  United  States 
as  it  would  in  Great  Britain. 

But  the  merchant  must  have  his  profit  on  one  branch 
of  the  exchange  or  the  other.  What  your  discriminating 
duties  in  fa^-or  of  domestic  manufacture  prevent  him  from 
making  on  the  merchandise  he  imports,  he  must  make 
upon  the  staples  which  he  exports.  Thus  it  is,  sir,  that 
the  price  of  cotton  is  depressed  in  our  own  markets,  more 
than  Ihat  of  manufactures  is  enhanced,  by  prohibitory  du- 
ties; and,  consequently,  the  largest  portion  of  the  burden 
of  these  duties  falls  upon  tlie  planters,  as  producers.  If 
all  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures 
were  repealed,  and  trade  left  perfectly  free,  I  will  hazard 
my  reputation  on  the  assertion  that  there  would  not  be 
a  diflference  of  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  between  the 
price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  and  in  Charleston;  whereas 
the  diflerence  now  is  two  and  a  half  cents  at  least.  And 
here  \  cannot  but  remark  th.it  the  gentlemen  opposed 
to  mc  have,  in  scarcely  a  single  instance,  stated  my  pro- 
portions correctly,  and  met  them  fairly.  Whereas  I 
stated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  imports  falls  upon  the  producers  of  the  exports 
given  in  exchange  for  them,  as  producers,  I  am  repre- 


sented as  stating  thi^t  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  the 
producers,  and  no  part  of  it  on  tlie  consumers.  And 
whereas  I  stated  that  th6  duties  imposed  upon  the  for»gn 
manufactures  we  received  in  exchange  for  cotton,  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  represented  as  stating' that  those  duties  de- 
press the  price  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets.  ^ 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  leading  propoaition  which 
I  laid  down,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  were  subservient, 
was  that  forty  per  cent,  on  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
exported  from  theplantuig  States,  might  be  fiurly  assumed 
as  the  measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  tlus 
Government. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  assume  that  only  one-half  of  the  burden 
of  the  imposts  falla  upon  the  planters,  as  producers;,  mv 
proposition  will  be  most  completely  sustained:  for  I  will 
now  take  into  the  estimate  two  very  important  items, 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  present  in  my  former 
argument.  We  have  been  told,  this  morning,  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stkovo]  that  the  tariff 
States  purchase  from  the  planting  States  cotton  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
extravagiant  estimate;  and,  tbougfh  it  would  better  sub- 
serve the  ptuposes  of  my  argument,  I  will  not  adopt  it. 
The  Irue  amount  of  cotton  sold  by  the  southern  to  the 
northern  States  may  be  set  down  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Assuming  forty-five  per  cent  as  the  average  of  tlxe  dutiea 
levied  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  that  one-half  only  ef 
this  duty  is  taken  out  of  the  price  of  cotton,  it  will  foUow 
that  the  planters  sustain  a  loss  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent  upon  the  cotton  sold  to  the  northern  manufacturers. 
For  whatever  depresses  in  our  own  markets  the  price  of 
the  cotton  exported  to  fi>reign  countries,  must  equally 
depress  the  price  of  the  amaUer  portion  of  it  oonsumed 
by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Here,  then,  is  a  burden 
of  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars imposed  upon  the  internal  ti<ade  of  the  cotton  plant- 
ers, which  does  not  go  into  the.  public  treasury,  but  evi- 
dently into  the  pockets  of  the  inanu^u^turers.  But  thia 
is  not  all.  If  the  planter*  receive,  in  exchange  for  this 
cotton,  northern  manufactuces,  enhanced  by  protecting 
duties,  they  are  subjected  to  an  additional  burden  of  one 
million  one  hundrea  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  consumers  of  those  manufactures.  I  will  assume,  how- 
ever, tliat  only  half  the  amount  of  cotton  sold  to  the 
northern  manufacturers  ia  received  by  the  planters  in 
domestic  ffoods,  enhanced  by  the  protecting  duties.  From 
this,  it  wiU  follow  that  the  planters  sustain  a  burden  of 
one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  upon  this  brancn  of  their  internal  trade; 
of  which,  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliou- 
sand  dollars  results  from  the  depression  of  the  price  of 
cotton,  and  half  tliat  sum  fVom  the  enhancement. of  the 
price  of  the  manufactures  received  in  exchange  for  it. 

There  is  another  item  to  be  added  to  the  burdens  of 
tlie  southern  States. 

They  export  grain,  flour,  lumber,  turpentine,  and  va- 
rious other  articles,  amounting  to  not  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  addition  to  their  exports  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  The  burden  they  sustaini  through 
these  exports,  cannot  be  less  than  six  hondred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  any  view  of  the  subject  Thia  sum, 
added  to  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  gives  two  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  burdens  of  tlie  southern  SUtes,  besides  what 
they  bear  as  the  exporters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

Now,  if  even  we  grant  tliat  only  one-half  of  the  burden 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
planters  is  paid  by  them  as  producers,  jret  tliey  wUl  pay, 
even  in  that  view,  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  of  exports,  amounting  to 
eight  million  three  hundred   and  twenty-five  thousand 
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dollars.     And  if  we  grant,  also,  that  the  planting  States |     Nothing  in  this  debate  has  Surprised  me  more  than  tlie 
only  consumed  taxed  articles,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  the  loose  and  random  assertions  in  which  gentlemen  have  in- 


amount  of  half  their  expo]*ts — an  extravaefant  concession — 
they  wzU  still  pay,  as  consumers,  four  million  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  All  these 
sums,  added  together,  make  an  aggregate  of  fourteen  mil- 
lion eight  hundi*ed  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
being  twenty-five  thousand  more  tlian  forty  per  cent, 
upon  the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

But,  sir,  in  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  planting  States  consume  onl^  half  the  amount  of  their 
exports  in  taxed  articles,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  have 
conceded  what  the  facts  of  the  case  will  not  justify.  On 
the  conti-arv,  they  consume  vei-y  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  what  is  lefty  after  paying  the  contribution  to  the  cus- 
tom-house. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Davis]  has  stated  that  the  mal^facturing  States  consume 
as  lar^  an  amount  of  foreign  manufactures,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  as  is  consumed  by  the  planting  States. 
If  any  thinp*  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  argument  could  as- 
tonish me.  It  would  be  tlMs  asseKion.  Can  the  gentleman 
possibly  be  serious?  Can  he  gravely  assert,  in  this  assem- 
bly, that  the  tariff  States  purchase,  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, from  the  planting  States,  as  large  a  proportion 
of  foreign  manufactures  as  are  consumed  by  the  planting- 
States  themselves,  when  every  man  in  this  House  must 
know  that  the  tariff  States  manufacture  the  very  same 
description  of  articles,  not  only  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  in  other  States,  and 
in  foreign  countries?  We  were  told,  yesterday,  by  a  gfen- 
tleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Martihdale]  that  the  ma- 
nufactures which  have  grown  up  under  the  protecting 
system,  consisting  of  the  very  descriptions  which  the 
southern  States  import  in  exchange  for  their  staples, 
amount  annually  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  Now,  sir,  if  the  manufacturing  States 
consume  domestic  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  consume  their  full  proportion  of  tlie  thirty-seven 
iDillions  of  dollars  imported  by  the  souther^  States,  they 
must  certainly  be  the  most  extravagant  and  voracious  con- 
sumers on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Gentlemen  seem  to  think  it  incredible  that  the  southern 
States  should  consume  foreign  manufactures  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  But  is  this  more  sur- 
prising than  that  the  other  States  should  consume  domes- 
tic manufactures  of  the  same  kind  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars?  And  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  of  the  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  of 
manufactures  imported  in  exchange  for  southern  produce, 
fourteen  milliQn  eight  hundred  tliousand  dollars  is  taken 
by  the  Government.  This,  of  course,  is  not  consumed 
by  the  planting  States,  but  by  the  public  officers,  coa 
tractors,  and  other  persons,  who  receive  in  various  forms 
the  public  disbursements.  The  remaining  twenty-two 
millions  of  dollars  is  all  tliat  the  Government  permits  the 
planters  to  receive  for  their  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  It  is  only  necessary  that  I  should  prove  that 
they  consume  this  amount  of  imports,  to  prove  that  they 
are  taxed,  as  consumers,  in  proportion  to  their  exports. 
Assuming  the  population  of  the  planting  States  at  four 
millions,  black  and  white,  twenty-two  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  would  about  yield  a  dividend  of  five 
dollars  and  a  half  to  each  person,  for  every  description  of 
clothing  and  other  articles  manufactured  of  wool,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  and  silks;  for  iron  and  all  its  manufactures; 
for  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  commerce, 
smaller  articles.  The  southern  people  must  be  j>oor  in- 
deed, if  their  consumption  of  the  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  of  northern  manufactures  protected  by  the 


dulged  on  this  subject  of  consumption  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. A  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Buboes] 
who  deals  extensively  in  figures  of  different  kinds,  has 
communicated  a  ver^*  important  piece  of  statistical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  South  Carolina.  He  informs  us  that 
this  State,  ^liich  exports  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  consumes,  of  foreign  productions  of  every 
kind,  only  to  the  amount  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand!  This  very  important  and  singular  fact  he  in- 
fers from  the  circumstance  that  the  imports  of  Charleston 
amount  only  to  that  sum. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  the  member  horn  Rhode 
Island  of  a  fact  so  notorious,  as  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  foreigfn  merchandise  consumed  not  only  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  in  all  the  planting  States,  is  imported  through 
New  York,  and  other  cities  north  of  Charleston?  I  confi- 
dently assert,  sir,  that,  for  clothing  alone.  South  Carolina 
consumes  in  foreign  manufactures,  and  in  northern  manu- 
factures, equally  enhanced  by  protecting  duties,  three 
times  the  amount  set  down  by  the  member  from  Rhode 
Island,  as  her  entire  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise. 
This  statement  of  the  gentleman,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
extravagant  as  another  which  he  made  in  illustration  of 
the  miraculous  influence  of  the  protecting  system.  After 
ascribing  all  the  improvements  made  in  machinery  in  Jiu- 
ropc  and  America,  for  the  last  half  century,  to  the  pro- 
tecting system  of  the  United  States,  which  commenced  in 
1816,  setting  all  chronology  at  defiance,  he  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  tliis  improved  machinery  in  cheapen- 
ing production,  which  bid  equal  defiance  to  sdl  the  known 
powers  and  principles  of  mathematics.  He  gravely  told 
us  that  the  American  tariff  system  has  reduced  the  price 
of  woollen  manufactures  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  cotton  manufactures  two  hundred  per  cent.  Now,  sir, 
I  can  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  price  of 
an  article  to  nothing, •but  it  would  puzzle  Sir  Isaac  New- 
t6n  himself,  with  all  the  combined  powers  of  algebra, 
fluxions,  and  the  infinitisemal  calculus,  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man in  his  descent  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  no- 
thing! I  must,  therefore,  leave  him  in  the  profound  depth 
to  which  he  has  descended,  with  a  single  admonition.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  gentleman  never,  in  future,  to  deal 
in  the  use  of  Arabian  fi^gures,  but  to  confine  himself  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  figures  of  speech.  Let  him  carefully 
abstain  from  all  the  combinations  of  the  nine  digits,  and 
revel  without  restraint  amongst  crocodiles,  toads,  tadpoles, 
and  the  whole  reptile  tribe,  which  abound  in  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  same  teeming  profusion  that  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose they  abound  in  the  bayous  and  stagnant  pools  of 
Louisiana. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  consumption  of  imported  articles  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  planting  States.  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  manufacturing  States,  who  allege,  and  allege  truly, 
that  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  foreign 
manufactures,  even  if  they  were  freely  admitted,  can  con- 
sume as  large  a  share  of  them,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, as  the  planting  States,  who  have  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions of  productions  to  give  in  exchange  for  them?  If 
those  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  the  manufactures 
of  Europe,  consume  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  as  those 
who  actually  pay  for  them,  it  is  wortli  while  to  inquire  how 
this  strange  phenomenon  is  brought  about.  It  must  be  ef- 
fected either  by  plunder,  or  by  the  exchanges  of  internal 
for 


for  each  individual.     The  annual  clothing  of  a  field  slave 
antounts  to  a  larger  sum. 


Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  exchanges. 

What  means  have  the  northern  States  to  purchase  the 
foreign  manufactures  which  are  imported  in   exchange 


import  duties,  does  not  amount  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  southern  exports?    They  have  positively  nothing  but 
^  1.  i_j!..-.j.._i      #*M 1  _i-xi.i r  ^  c.ij  _i —  their  own  manufactures  by  which  they  can' purchase  fo- 

reign manufactures  from   the   southern  planters.      The 
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southern  States  consume  a  large  amount  of  the  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactui*es  of  the  North;  but,  even  if  they 
pay  for  them  by  giving  in  exchange  foreign  manufactures, 
this  does  not  relieve  the  people  of  the  South  from  any 
part  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  their  foreign  exchanges. 
If  the  southern  States  give  fine  British  woollen  and  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  exchange  for  coarse  northern  manu- 
factures of  the  same  articles,  is  it  not  obvious  that  they 
pay,  as  consumers,  as  larg^  an  amount  of  taxation  upon 
these  coarse  fabrics,  as  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  if  they  had  consumed  the  fine  fabrics  of  Great 
Britain?  The  form  of  the  burden  is  changed,  but  its  ex- 
tent is  not  at  all  diminished:  for  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  price  x)f  northern  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool  is  as  much  enhanced  by  the  tariff  as  that  of  British 
manufactures  of  the  same  materials. 

But  I  grant  that  the  southern  States  purchase  various 
other  articles  from  the  northern  States,  such  as  pleasure 
carriages  and  cabinet  furniture,  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  enhanced  in  price  by  the  protecting  duties;  and 
it  these  were  paid  for  with  foreign  manufactures,  it  might 
be  fairly  contended,  that,  to  this  extent,  the  northern  peo- 
ple sustained  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  southern 
imposts.  But  gentlemen  seem  entirely  to  overlook,  in 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  what  tliey  not  only  urge,  but 
exaggerate  in  otiiers — the  five  millions  worth  of  raw  cot- 
ton annually  sold  by  the  cotton  planting  to  the  manufac- 
turing States.  In  all  conscience,  this  is  an  ample  fund 
wherewith  to  purchase  all  the  articles  of  northern  manu- 
facture, such  as  1  have  just  mentioned,  which  the  plant- 
ing States  can  require  for  their  consumption.  When  to 
all  this  we  add,  that  the  soutliern  States  colisume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
other  East  and  West  India  productions,  which  we  im- 
ported by  the  manufiicturing  States  in  exchange  for  their 
productions,  it  may  be  very  confidently  stated  that  the 
planting  States  consume  as  large  an  amount  of  foreign 
productions  imported  in  exchange  for  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing States,  and  of  northern  manufactures,  equally 
enhanced  in  price  by  the  tariff,  as  the  manufacturing  States 
consume  of  the  foreign  manufactures  Imported  in  exchange 
for  soutliern  produce. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  internal  ^rade  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  apparent  that  the  live  stock  purchased  from 
the  western  States,  amounting  to  about  three  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  only  branch  of  that  trade  which  tends  to  re- 
lieve the  planting  States  from  any  portion  of  the  impost 
duties  levied  upon  tlieir  foreign  exchanges.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  it  were  true  that  tlie  whole  burden  of  these  duties 
falls  upon  the  consumers,  the  planting  States  would  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  their  exports,  with  this  inconsider- 
able exception. 

But,  sir,  in  estimating  the  burden  im]iosed  by  the  tariff 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  gentlemen  entirely 
overlook  its  prohibitory  effect.  The  very  lowest  estimate 
which  can  be  made  of  the  curtailment  it  has  produced  in 
the  demand  for  American  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  taking  into  view  tlie  increased  demand  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  amounting 
to  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  will  be  three  times  as  much 
as  is  required  to  counterbalance  any  diminution  in  the  bur- 
dens of^the  southern  States,  which  can  be  supposed  to 
result  from  the  circumstance  of  tlieir  not  consuming  taxed 
articles  to  tlie  full  amounts  of  their  exports. 

I  have  thus  made  out  the  burdens  of  the  South  to  be  as 
great  as  I  represented  them,  without  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate the  inequality  of  the  Government  disbursements. 

1  will  now  endeavor  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  the  twiff 
gentlemen  to  a  test,  to  which,  as  christian  men,  they  can- 
not take  exception.  I  require  only  that  they  shall  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  those  doctrines,  by  adopt- 
ing the  golden  rule  of  **  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them.** 


They  allege,  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  that  a  duty 
imposed  upon  any  particular  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try is  no  tax  at  all  upon  the  producers,  except  so  far  as 
they  consume  the  productions  of  their  own  industry,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  planting  States  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  unequal  taxation,  because  two-thirds  of  the 
federal  revenue  is  levied  upon  the  productions  of  their 
own  industj-y.  Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  doc- 
trine, gentlemen  cannot  consistently  oppose  its  application 
to  themselves.  I  propose,  tlien,  to  return  «•  the  poisoned 
chalice  to  their  lips,"  by  imposing  an  excise  duty  of  only 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  various  manufactures  of  the  tariff 
States,  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  estimates  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
to  repeal  entirely  the  duties  upon  imports.  This  will  yield 
a  revenue  of  twenty -four  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  not 
be  half  so  oppressive,  or  half  so  unequal,  as  our  present 
system  of  taxation.  For  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  whole 
federal  revenue  has  been  raised  by  an  indirect  tax  of  at 
least  forty  per  cent,  levied  upon  less  than  seventy  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  productions  of  the  country.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  the  burden,  which  gentlemen  say  is  no  burden  at 
all,  should  be  shifted  from  that  part  of  the  Union  which 
feels  it  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  to  that  which  regards 
it  as  utterly  harmless.  And  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
objection  gentlemen  will  urge  against  an  indirect  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  productions  of  northern  indus- 
try, which  will  not  apply  with  double  force  to  the  existing 
tax  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  productions  of  southern 
industry.  To  all  their  complaints,  1  will  reply,  in  their 
own  words,  "  make  yourselves  easy,  gentlemen;  this  is  no 
tax  upon  the  manufacturers,  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  exclu- 
sively upon  the  consumers  of  their  productions.**  But, 
sir,  is  there  any  man  in  this  House,  that  can  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  deluded  by  the 
miserable  fallacy,  the  insulting  mockery,  by  which  they 
attempt  to  reconcile  tlie  South  to  tlieir  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive burdens?  Would  they  believe  tliat  a  tax  laid  upon 
tlieir  productions  is  no  tax  at  all  upon  them,  as  producers, 
because  the  burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumers? 
No,  sir;  rest  assured  that,  before  they  had  felt  its  opei*a- 
tion  twelve  months,  they  would  be  most  feelingly  impress- 
ed with  tlie  truth,  that  a  tax  is  still  a  tax,  lay  it  where  you 
please,  and  disguise  it  as  you  may. 

And  yet,  sir,  tlie  excise  which  I  propose  would  be,  in 
every  respect,  more  equitable,  and  would  be  much  more 
equidly  distributed  over  the  Union,  than  the  impost  du- 
ties now  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  applied  to  a 
larger  amount  of  the  productive  industry  of  iho  Union, 
tli^n  that  upon  which  our  present  taxes  are  levied,  and, 
of  course,  a  lower  rate  of  duty  only  would  be  necessaiy . 
Twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  productions  of  the  tariff  States 
would  yield  as  much  revenue  as  forty  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  exporting  States.  In  the  second  place, 
regarding  it  as  a  tax,  not  on  the  manufacturers,  but  on  the 
consumers  of  their  fabrics,  it  would  be  much  more  equally 
diffused  over  the  Union  than  the  impost  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  planting 
States  consume  a  larger  amount  of  northern  manufactures, 
by  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars,  tlian  the  manufacturing 
States  consume  of  foreign  manufactures  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  southern  produce.  This  conclusively  follows, 
from  the  fact  that  the  northern  States  have  nothing  but 
their  manufactures  with  which  to  pay  the  southern  States, 
not  only  for  the  foreign  manufactures  they  obtain  from 
them  indirectly,  but,  also,  for  the  raw  cotton  tliey  purchase 
from  them  directly. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  as  applicable  to 
the  planting  States  by  all  the  tariff  gentlemen  who  have 
participated  in  tliis  debate,  the  excise  duty  which  I  have 
suggested  would  be  no  more  oppressive  to  the  manufactur- 
ing States  than  it  would  be  to  the  planting  States!     Yet 
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every  man,  I  will  not  say  of  enlarged  political  intelligence, 
but  of  the  very  humblest  pretension  to  coTomon .  sense, 
must  perceive  that  an  excise,  accompanie<l  by  a  repeal  of 
the  impost  duties,  would  spread  desolation  over  tlic  whole 
region  of  the  manufacturing  States^  while  it  would  in- 
crease the  wealth-  and  prosperity  of  the  planting  States, 
beyond  all  former  example.  8uch,  sir,  are  Uie  monstrous 
discrepancies  between  the  theories  of  gentlemen,  intend- 
ed fur  others,  and  their  practical  results,  when  brought 
home  to  themselves. 

And  here,  air,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  a  very  extraordi- 
nary position,  which  has  been  assumed  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Gobbam]  and  seriously 
defended  by  another,  [Mr.  EvaasTT.]  The  former  gen- 
tleman asserted  that  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  ex- 
ported from  the  southern  States,  grown  upon  tiie  southern 
soil,  and  produced  by  southern  capital  and  southern  labor, 
are  not  tlie  exclusive  property  of  the  southern  States,  but 
that  they  equally  belong  to  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Union; 
and  the  latter  gentleman  seized  upon  tlie  grand  discovery 
of  his  colleague,  as  furnishing  the  only  practicable  solu- 
tion of  the  otlverwise  inexplicable  anomaly,  that  one-third 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own  two-thirds  of  the 
exports,  and  pay  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  of  tlie  country. 
Sir,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  trutJi  in  this  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iblussiichusctts,  than  they  would  be  willing  to 
avow,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
they  intended  it  to  be  understood.  Every  southern  planter 
may  tinily  say,  **  my  own  is  not  my  own,"  upon  the  same 
principle  that  our  forefathers  said,  when  they  staked 
*•  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  upon 
the  issue  of  the  rcvolutioiiafy  struggle,  **  no  man  has  a  right 
to  that  whioh  another  man  lias  a  right  to  take  from  him." 

But,  sir,  in  any  other  sense,  wliat.  can  be  more  wildly 
extravagant,  more  supix-mely  absurd,  than  this  worse  than 
agrarian  idea  of  a  communion  of  property  ^  The  rea- 
son upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  wortli  considering.  It  is 
alleged,  that  in  as. much  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
tures receivetl  in  exchange  for  them,  are  purchased  and 
consumed  by  the  manufacturing  SUvtes,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  that  extent  the  productions  oi  the  manufac- 
turing States. 

Now,  sir,  it  is .  adrange  that  the  gentleman  did  not  per- 
ceive that  this  doctrine,  fairly  carried  out,  would  prove 
that  no  part  of  tlie  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  made  in  the 
southern  States,  is  the  production  of  southern  industry. 
For  if  that  portion  which  is  purcliased  and  consumed  by 
the  northern  Stales,  is  for  that  reason  to  be  regarded  as 
the  production  of  those  States,  the  remaining  and  hu^er 
portion,  which  is  purchased  and  consumed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, must  he  regarded  as  the  production  of  foreign  in- 
dustry. Thus  it  is,  sir,  that,  by  a  sweeping  Uieory,  we  are 
ousted  of  our  title  to  Uie  productions  of  our  own  labor; 
much  more. completely  than  we  ai-^,  even  by  the  tariff  it- 
self. Anotlier  consequence  follows  from  this  doctrine, 
which  the  gentleman  would  be  very  unwilling  to  admit. 
It  residts,  as  a  correlative  proposition,  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  nortliern  States,  which  are  purchased  and 
consumed  by  the  southern  States,  are  not  the  productions 
of  northern,  but  of  southern  industry. 

In  a  word,  sir,  as  all  commercial  exchanges  must  be  re- 
ciprocal, this  novel  doctrine  would  as  clearly  prove  that 
your  propertjj  is  mine,  as  that  my  property  is  yours;  and 
it  would  thus  introduce  utter  confusion  into  all  our  notions 
on  this  subject. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  a  view  of  this  very  grave  and  in- 
teresting subject,  which  I  never  approach  without  regret- 
ting the  necessity  of  doing  it»  and  which  I  certainly  should 
not  have  brought  before  the  committee,  but  for  the  course 
pursued  by  a  member  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Martiiydale.] 
That  gentleman,  after  stating  that  the  protecting  system 
had  been  adopted  by  the  tariff  States  fr<Mn  a  clear  snd  dis. 
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tinct  perception  of  their  own  interest,  and  tliat  they  never 
would  abandon  it  under  any  circumstances— both  of  which 
assertions  I  fully  believe — went  ou  to  say,  that  if  the  south- 
ern States  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  oppression  and  tyranny,  he  was  perfectly  willing  that 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  Umon,  and  hoped  they 
would  depai't  in  peace.  As  the  gentleman  has  thought 
proper,  in  a  very  cool,  calculating,  and  unimpassioned  mari- 
ner, to  throw  out  a  defiance  which  implies  that  the  south- 
ern States  are  insignificant  and  unimportant  to  the  Union, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  demonsti*ate  bow 
much  those  States  contribute  not  only  to  support  the  Go- 
vei'nment,  but  to  sustain  tlie  prosperity  of  tne  rest  of  the 
coiifoderacy,  oy  showing  what  tliev  would  be  without  the 
Union,  and  what  the  Union  would  be  without  them.  This 
view  of  the  subject  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  plain^ 
palpable,  and  intelligible  results,  and,  if  I  am  not  egregiously 
deceived,  will  fiu'nish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  doc- 
trines I  have  attempted  to  sustain,  by  general  reasoning. 
It  will  certainly  demonstrate  that  tlie  Union  needs  the  south- 
ern States,  more  than  tlie  southern  States  need  the  Union. 

What,  then,  would  be  tiie  effect  of  dissolving  the  Union? 
And,  in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  the 
southern  States?  It  will  not  be  denied  that  they  would* 
still  posses^  at  least  as  large  an  amount  of  exportable  pro- 
ductions as  they  now  do.  They  would  consequently  export 
to  foreign  cpuntJ'ies  productions  amounting  to  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  as  there  would  be  no  s)'stem  of  legisla- 
tive plunder  or  piracy  to  intercept  the  lawful  returns  of 
their  industrj-  and  enterprise,  they  would  import  through 
their  own  custom-houses  foreign  mcr<:handi6e  to  at  least  an 
equal  amount.  The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  tlie  impost  duties,  on  tliis  merchandise,  Mfould  be- 
long to.  them,  instead  of  being  unnaturally  diverted  by  a 
Government  which  in  this  respect  operates  as  a  foreign 
Government  on  them — to  enrich  other  parts  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

If  we  assume  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  average  of  the 
duties  which  the  southern  States  would  impose  upon  their 
imports,  it  would  yield  them  an  annual  revenue  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  being  a  larger  revenue  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  the  Government  of  the  Union  now 
derives  from  the  present  excessive  duties.  While,  there- 
fore, tlie  planters  of  the  South  would  be  relieved  fiom 
more;  than  one-half  of  their  present  burdens  of  taxation, 
the  southern  States  would  have  a  most  abundant  revenue, 
and,  \yhat  would  be  of  more  importance  than  can  be  readily 
realized,  the  whole  of  it  would  be  disbursed  within  those 
States,  creating,  to  that  extent,  a  new  demaiul  for  Uie  pro- 
ductions of  tlieir  industry,  and  diffusing  prosperity  through 
ten  thousand  channels,  amongst  all  classes  of  society.  As 
I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  this  subject  of  Govern- 
ment disbursements  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed, 
1  will  attempt  some  furtlier  illustrations  of  a  more  practi- 
cal nature.  The  annual  disbursement  of  eight  milhons  of 
dollars,  where  less  than  one  million  is  now  disbui-sed, 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  addition  ofone  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  permanent  capital  of  the  country,  that 
being  the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  yield  an  an- 
nual interest  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Can  this  posi- 
tion be  denied,  or  even  doubted,  by  any  rational  mind  at 
all  familiar  with  such  inquiries?  Whatever  amount  is  added 
to  the  permanent  revenue  of  any  country  or  sectipn  of 
country^  without  any  increase  of  its  burdens,  must  ob- 
viously increase  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  much  as  they 
would  be  incressed  by  an  addition  to  its  permanent  capital, 
sufficient  to  yield  that  additioiuil  revenue.  Hut  tlie  case 
we  are  considering  is  even  stronger  than  this.  The  ad- 
dition of  seven  millions  of  dollars  would  be  made  to  the 
annual  re venfue  of  tlie  southern  States^  not  only  without 
any  increase  of  its  burdens,  hut  with  a  reduction  of  them 
more  than  one-half,  thus  adding  as  much  to  their  wealth 
and  prosperity,  by  exemption  from  taxation,  ja  by  the 
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increase  of  their  public  revenue.  It  is  a  mbderate  and 
safe  estimate,  therefore,  to  say  that  tlie  withdrawal  of  the 
southern  Slates  fronrthe  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  and  unshackled  commerce,  would  add  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  to  their  wealtli  at  once,  and  that  the 
property  and  income  of  every  man  in  the  community  would 
pe  proportionably  enhanced  in  value. 

And  what,  sir,  would  be  the  effect  of  this  new  order 
of  things  upon  the  condition,  the  wealth,  and  the  finan- 
cial -resources  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  ?  What 
would  become  of  their  manufiicturing  establishments,  now 
sustained  by  unjost  and  unconstitutional  faxes  and  re- 
strictions upon  the  productions  of  southern  industry? 
They  would  exhibit  one  wide  and  almost  unbroken  scene 
of  desolation  and  ruin.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
your  protecting"  system?  Do  jon  believe,  sir,  tliat  the 
western  and  nortli western  States  would  consent  to  pur- 
chase manufactures  from  the  northern  States  at  an  en- 
hanced price,  where  they  could  find  no  good  market  for 
their  live  stock;  when  they  could  purchase  manufactures 
from  the  southern  States  twenty -five  per  cent,  cheaper, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  obtun  a  market  for  their  live  stock, 
incomnarablv  better,  and  four  times  more  extensive, 
than  that  which  they  could  find  in  the  northern  States? 
This  would  be  to  suppose  them  utterly  bliivl  or  utterly  ih- 
differcnt  to  their  interest.  The  northern  manufactures 
would  be  driven  from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
where  the  imports  of  the  southern  States  should  be  fi*ee- 
ly  admitted.  Consequenth',  the  consumption  of  those  im- 
ports would  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  diminished 
consumption  of  northern  mimufactures. 

And  what  would  be  the  financial  resources  of  all  the 
other  States,  if  the  southern  States  were  separated  from 
them?  Unless  they  should  resort  to  internal  taxes,  adding 
new  burdens  to  their  manufactures  at  the  moment  of  their 
utmost  distress,  they  would  have  only  a  miserable  foreign 
commerce  of  twenty  millions  of  doHars,  from  which  to  sup- 
ply their  public  exchequer.  liven  if  they  imposed  duties 
doubly  as  high  as  those  of  the  southern  States,  they  would 
only  derive  from  them  a  revenue  of  eight  millions  of'^dollars. 
So  that  the  northern  States,  with  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions, would  ha\-e  a  revenue  of  only  eight  millions,  paying 
forty  per  cent,  upon  their  imports,  whereas  the  southern 
States,  with  a  population  of  less  than  four  millions,  would 
have  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  paying  only  twent>'per 
cent,  upon  their  imports!  A  more  striking  contrast  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  this?  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  no  pic- 
ture of  the  imagination,  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact  reality, 
involving  no  doubtful  speculations  in  political  economy, 
but  challenging  the  assent  of  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
readmg  the  custom-house  statements,  and  of  making  the 
simplest  arithmetical  calculations.  The  separation  of  the 
southern  States  from  the  Union,  therefbre,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  seems  to  regard  of  such  small 
consequence  to  tire  otiier  States,  would  produce  a  revo- 
lution in  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two  dissevered 
parts  of  the  confederacy,  to  which  history  can  furnish  no 
parallel.  So  far  as  relates  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity, 
it  would  be  the  heaviest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  manufacturing  States,  and  the  most  signal  blessing  that 
human  wisdom  could  confer  upon  the  southern  States. 

In  less  than  ten  years  Charleston  would  be  the  second 
city  in  the  Union,  and  all  the  southern  cities  and  towns 
would  have  a  corresponding  increase.  The  wealth  and 
capitaJ  which  is  now  concentrated  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Lowell,  and  the  other  great  seats  of  manufacture  in  the 
North,  would  be  transferred  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  Columbia,  and  the  other  great  seats  of  com- 
merce in  the  South.  The  growth  of  the  city  in  which 
we  are  now  deliberating,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  won- 
derful effect  of  public  disbursements.  From  what  we 
have  hf fC  witnessed,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  per- 


manent  annual  disbursement  of  a  million  of  dollars  is  auffi*. 
cient,  of  itself,  to  build  up  and  sustMn  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Whaty'then,  would  be 
the  effect  of  adding  seven  millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual 
disbursements  of  the  southern  States,  while  their  taxes 
should  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  present  rate,  and  their 
commerce  extended  in  all  directions  under  the  influence 
of  that  freedom  which  would  equally  increase  the  demand 
for  their  staples  abroad,  and  for  imported  manufactures  in 
the  United  States? 

8n>,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  southern  city  can 
ever  rise  into  consequence,  while  the  consunt  draught 
of  Government  exactions,  and  the  steady  current  of  Go- 
vernment di-sbursements,  operate  as  discriminating  duties 
in  favor  of  the  northern  cities.  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  and  not  for  the  want  of  enterprise  or  in- 
dustr}',  that  Charleston,  the  natural  emporium  of  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  commerce,  has  sunk  into  comparative  in- 
significance, as  a  mere  place  of  deposit  for  our  staples 
of  exportation,  while  the  foreign  merchandise  obtained 
in  exchange  for  these  staples  is  actually  imported  by 
northern  cities.  It  is  owing  to  these  causes,  that,  al-^ 
though  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coimtry 
belonga  to  the  southern  States,  their  cities  are  insignificant, 
compared  with  those  of  the  northern  States,  and,  while  the 
former  are  going  to  decay,  almost  universally,  the  latter 
arc  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  prosperity.  And, 
sir,  it  is  owing  to  these  causes,  also,  that  the  northern 
States,  comparatively  destitute  of  natural  advantages^  har^ 
ing  no  staples  of  exportation  to  support  their  commerce, 
exhibit  all  the  indications  of  a  young,  growing,  and  flourish- 
ing country;  while  the  southern  States,  with  natural  ad- 
vantages, such  as  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country, 
and  with  an  industry  whidi  never  relaxes  its  efforts^  are 
in  a  steady  progi^ess  of  deterioration,  exhibiting  all  the  in- 
dications of  premature  decrepitude  and  decay.  A  travel- 
ler, in  passing  through  the  southern  States,  will  be  struck 
with  the  wretched  appearance  of  towns  and  villages  al- 
most in  ruins — the  melancholy  memorials  of  departed  pros- 
perity;  whereas,  in  the  northern  States,  he  will  be  equally 
struck  with  tlic  animating  appearance  of  towns  and  villages 
gi'owing  up  in  the  oldest  States  almost  as  rapidly  as  in  a 
newly  settled  country.  Such,  sir,  is  the  power  of  mis- 
government  to  destroy  the  bounties  of  Providence.  No 
natural  advantages,  no  industry,  no  human  exertion,  how- 
ever great,  can  sland  tlie  unequal  action  of  a  Government 
which  levies  a  contribution  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  in- 
come of  one  part  of  the  Union,  to  be  appropriated,  in  va- 
rious modes,  to  the  enridnng  of  another. 

It  is  like  the  action  of  a  burning  and  malignant  sun, 
which  perpetually  evaporates  the  moisture  and  fertility  of 
the  soil,  in  a  region  devoted  to  the  curse  of  heaven,  to 
pour  tliem  out  in  fructiiying  and  refreshing  showers  on 
more  favored  regions.  Under  tlie  existing  order  of  things 
it  is  in  vain  tliat  we  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  x\\u.t  the 
Union  itself  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  compact,  re- 
ducing the  southern  States  to  the  very  worst  condition  of 
colonial  bonda^ — ^that  of  mere  tributary  provinces. 

But,  sir>  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  inform- 
ed us  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  trade  would 
make  us  tributary  provinces  to  Great  Britain;  and  most  of 
the  gentlemen  wlio  have  addressed  the  committee  on  tlie 
same  side  of  the  question,  have  expressed  a  similar  opi- 
nion. Now,  sir,  with  all  my  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  I 
must  say,  in  sheer  justice  to  the  subject,  that  this  is  **  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  nonsense,"  destitute  even  of  the 
shalk>west  plausibility.  The  lowest  political  demagogue 
on  a  county  court  hustings  would  not  utter  rnOre  miserable 
slang,  with  a  view  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  the  most 
ignorant  rabble,  composed  of  the  dependents  of  some 
great  manufactory.  What,  sir!  arc  we  to  be  gravely  told 
Siat  we  pay  a  tribute  to  a  nation  with  whom  we  carry  ou 
commerce  on  terms  of  perfect «^quality,  and  from 'wnom 
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we  can  obtain  our  supplies  cheaper  tlian  we  could  ob- 
tain them  from  any  other  market  in  the  world?  The 
complaint  of  the  iiiannfactiircra  here  i»,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain sells  tffl  her  manufactures  too  cheap,  and  this,  it 
seems,  makes  us  tributaries;  whereas,  if  we  would  pay  for- 
ty per  cent,  more  to  the  northern  manufacturers,  we 
should  cease  to  pay  tribute,  and  become  independent 
Heaven  deliver  mc  and  my  consftituents  from  such  inde- 
pendence? Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  every  sort  of  tribute, 
whether  forei^  or  domestic.  I  hold  with  the  memorable 
sentiment  of  an  illustrious  patriot  of  South  Carolina,  **mil- 
Kons  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribtite."  The  com 
munity  that  will  patientt)'  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  any 
earthly  power,  is  a  community  of  slaves,  whatever  external 
forfiis  of  liberty  may  be  preser>'edto  reconcile  them  to  the 
degrading  bondag-e. 

But,  sir,  this  absurd  notion,  that  by  purchasing  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  we  pay  her  tribute,  involves  the 
most  contradictory  and  paradoxical  consequences.  It  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  all  our  foreign  commerce  makes  us 
tributary  to  the  nations  with  whom  we  carry  it  on.  Nor 
is  this  all.  If  there  sh«ild  be  found  in  the  Brifish  Parlia- 
ment a  statesman  of  as  much  sagacity  as  the  gfentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  coadjutors,  he  would  make  it 
as  clear  to  that  body  that  Great  Britun  pays  tribute  to 
the  United  States,  by  purchasing  our  agricultural  staples, 
as  those  gentlemen  have  made  it  to  this  body  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  Great  Britain,  by  purchasing  her  manufactures. 
And  thus,  air,  it  would  result  that  a  commerce,  perfectly 
free  and  mutually  beneiieial  to  both  countries,  would  sub- 
ject them  to  a  mutual  tribute  utterly  incompatible  with 
their  independence  vi  nations?  This  spirit  of  hostility  to 
foreign  commerce  originated  in  the  Gothic  ages,  when 
the  governments  erected  by  the  feudal  barons  .on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  were  organized  upon  milita- 
ry principles,  and  their  whole  polity  arranged  with  a  view 
to  a  constant  state  of  warfare.  If  war  were  the  great  end 
lor  which  governments  arc  formed,  if  it  were  a  thing  to 
be  encouraged  for  its  own  sake,  foreign  commerce  would 
certainly  be  a  ntiisance,  for  nothing  has  contributed  more 
to  prevent  wars  in  modern  Europe,  not  excepting  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  itself.  What  is  it  that  now 
binds  the  human  family  of  nations  together  >  What  is  it 
that  has  caused  the  sceptre  of  universal  peace  to  wav6 
over  Europe  for  the  last  iifleen  years?  Commerce,  com- 
merce, nothing  but  commerce.  It  has  gradually  extin- 
guished that  Vandal  spirit  which  regards  foreign  nations  as 
enemies  in  peace,  and  foreign  commerce  as  a  sort  of  trea- 
sonable intercourse  with  a  public  enemy.  Thisunchris- 
tian  spirit  is  almost  exclnsively  confined  to  the  autocrat 
of  Russia  and  the  American  Congress,  since  the  downfall 
of  that  gi*eat  Vandal  of  modem  times,  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  example  of  this  military  despot,  this  con- 
queror and  plunderer  of  nations,  who  regarded  his  sub- 
jects as  born  to  fight  for  his  glory,  and  not  to  labor  for 
their  own  happiness,  has  been  often  quoted  on  this  floor 
as  authority  for  this  warfare  wliich  you  are  waging  against 
foreign  commerce*  In  him  was  concentrated  the  spirit 
and  tne  power  of  all  the  feudal  barons.  Regarding  all 
nations  as  his  enemies,  and  war  as  his  permanent  oc- 
cupation, he  rigorously  exclude<l  all  the  productions  of 
foreign  industry.  His  celebrated  **  continental  system" 
was  the  exact  prototype  of  the  "American  system."  It 
aimed  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  England  and  her  al- 
lies from  all  the  countries  subjected  by  his  tnilitary  power. 
But  this  very  attempt  overthrew  him.  The  nations 
of  the  continent  woukl  not  submit  to  the  privations  im- 
posed upon  them,  merely  to  gratify  his  ambition.  And, 
sir,  if  France  ami  Gr^at  Britain  had  been  united  by  the 
ten  thousand  ties  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce,  I 
have  not  a  4oubt  that  the  desolating  wars  which,  with 
very  short  intervals,  drenched  Europe  in  blood  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  cej>tnry,  could  not  have  been  maintained 


for  two  years,  before  the  British  ministry  would  have  been 
displaced,  or  Bonaparte  dethroned.  A  war  between  na- 
tions which  are  bound  together  by  the  strong  bonds  of 
commercial  interest,  involves  such  distressing  privations, 
tiiat  the  most  ambitious  rulers  will  not  venture  to  cut  those 
bonds  asunder,  but  from  the  most  obvious  necessity.  And, 
sir,  I  will  not  disg^iise  the  opinion,  which  I  sincerely  en- 
tertain, that  the  innumerable  ties  of  interest,  which,  under 
a  wrstem  of  free  trade,  would  bind  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States,  would  furnish  a  much  more  effectual  guaran- 
ty against  any  aggressions  upon  our  rights  by  that  power, 
than  all  the  armies  and  navies,  generals  and  admirals, 
which  our  national  resources  could  provide.  As  long  as 
we  continue  to  be  the  best  customers  of  that  nation,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  her  ministry  to  maintain  an  unjust 
war  against  us.  Her  suffering  and  starving  manufaeturers 
would  make  an  appeal,  to  which  no  ministry  could  be  in- 
different. And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  late  war 
M'ith  that  country  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  much  more 
by  such  an  appeal,  than  by  the  achievements  of  our  arms, 
or  the  skill  of  our  diplomatists. 

I  how  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  notice  some  remarks  which 
gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to  introcluce  into  this  de- 
bate, on  a  very  delicate  topic,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  measure  on  which  we  are  deliberating. 

The  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  has  re- 
minded the  committee  tiiat  he  is  contending  against  «« the 
lordly  owners  of  a  thousand  slaves,  who  are  leagued  with 
those  Over  the  water,  who  wish  to  put  their  feet  upon  our 
necks,  and  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths."  These 
were  his  words.  The  member  from  Rhode  IsUnd  [Mr. 
BuHois]  was  pleased  to  add,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy 
and  suavity  of  manner,  that  this  was  a  contest  between  the 
honest  manufacturers  and  the  "  unfeeling  lashers  of  slaves^" 
whom  he  represented  as  confederating  with  England  in 
favor  of  free  trade. 

I  am  not  unaware,  sir,  tiiat  a  feeble  argument,  or  a  bad 
cause,  may  derive  essential  sud  from  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
judices of  an  audience;  but  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen 
that  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  all  the  advantage  they 
can  gain  by  running  comparisons  between  the  North  and 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery'.  I  will  not  ransack 
the  mUsty  annals  of  New  England,  and  particularly  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  North 
American  slave  tratle.  But  I  will  say,  tiiat  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  no  constituent  who  ever  kidnapped  a  wretched 
African;  tore  him  away,  with  the  relentless  spirit  of  avarice 
and  plunder,  from  th'e  land  of  his  nativity,  and  sold  him 
into  foreign  bondage?  and,  saying  this,  I  will  ask  the  gen* 
tiemcn  from  Rhode  Island  if  they  can  put  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  make  the  same  declaration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  enormity  of  the  slave  ti%de — and  from  my  soul 
I  believe  there  is  not  in  the  annals  of  human  cupidity  and 
cruelty  a  more  disgraceful  and  indelible  blot — that  sin 
does  not  abide  with  me  or  mine.  If  I  have  not  been  grossly 
misinformed,  men,  notorious  for  a  very  discreditable  par^ 
ticipation  in  that  nefiu-ious  traffic,  have  figured  in  thelMdli 
of  Congress  as  the  representatives  of  sovereign  States. 
But  sud\  a  representative  never  came  from  SoutK  Caroli- 
na, and  I  thank  God  for  that.  In  fact,  sir,  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  especially  New  England,  had  a 
greater  agency  in  the  original  enslavement  of  the  African 
race  than  the  southern  States.  Our  ancestors  bought  them 
from  the  ancestors  of  our  New  England  brethren,  and  it 
has  been  well  said  that  it  is  «*an  absurdity  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  whole  history  of  human  extravagance  and  folly, 
to  hear  the  Old  England  or  New  England,  or  any  other 
portion  of  cliristendom,  coolly  lecturing  us  upon  the  sin 
of  keeping  our  fellow-men  in  bondage.  They  talk  about 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  mankind,»nd  question  the  very 
titics  which  they  became  bound  to  warrant,  by  selling  us 
the  property.'*'  What,  then,  is  the  situation  in  which  the 
people  of  the  southern  States  are  placed  in  regard  to  their 
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slaves?  Since  they  are  already  amongst  us,  we  can  only 
regard  them  as  human  beings  committed  to  our  guardian- 
ship; and  I  will  maintain  before  any  enlightened  tribunal, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  visionary  fanatics  in  Christendom, 
that  we  sliall  consult  their  happiness  as  little  as  our  own 
safety,  by  their  emancipatjon.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that 
some  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have  been  brought  to  their 
senses  on  the  subject  of  free  negroes,  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  their  character  and  condition.  I  confidently  assert 
that  there  is  not  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  eai-th  a  more 
laay,  miserable,  and  deg^ded  people  tlian  the  free  negroes 
of  the  United  States.  If  I  desii-ed  to  fix  the  curse  of  hea- 
ven upon  the  southern  slaves,  I  would  uudoubtedly  set  them 
free,  and  let  them  go  forth  as  wretched  outcasts  to  beg, 
steal,  or  perish.  Their  present  condition  is  proud  and  envia- 
ble, compared  with  that  in  which  wild  enthusiasts  and  cal- 
culating politicians  would  place  thenv  Sir,  I  will  not  con- 
tend with  Aristotle,  that  the  African  race  were  made  to  he 
slaves,  but  I  do  say  that  God  himself  has  drawn  the  line  of 
discrimination,  both  moral  and  physical,  between  them  and 
the  white  race,  in  characters  too  strong  ever  to  be  Qbliter.it- 
cd.  And  although  the  people  of  the  North,  from  an  over- 
weening anxiety  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  people, 
are  very  eloquent  in  preaching  up  in  favor  of  our  slaves, 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  equality  of  all  mankind,  tliey 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  amalgamating  with  them,  as 
much  as  the  people  of  the  South.  There  is  no  subject  upon 
which  such  erroneous  notions  prevail  throughout  tlie  civil- 
ized world,  as  on  that  of  the  negro  slavery  of  the  southern 
States.  Yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  mawkish  and  mis- 
taken humanity,  our  own  statesmen  have  generally  conced- 
ed that  slavery  is  a  political  evil,  as  it  regards  the  white 
population.  Now,  sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  never  has 
existed  a  form  of  servitude  so  favorable  to  the  liappiness  of 
the  servants,  and  at  the  same  time  so  conducive  to  political 
freedom,  as  that  which  we  are  considering.  Where  those 
to  perform  the  menial  and  degrading ,  offices  of  society 
constitute  a  part  of  the  political  body,  and  participate  iii 
the  Government  of  the  country,  through  the  elective  fran- 
chise, this  high  privilege  is  dep-adcd,  and  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, as  well  as  its  security,  diminished.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  mere  dependent,  who  brushes  your 
coat  and  cleans  youi*  boots,  can  be  regfarded  by  you  with 
the  feeling  of  equality  which  is  due  to  a  free  man,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  he  ^ould  have  the  proud  feelings  that  belong 
to  a  free  man. 

A  state  of  servile  dependence  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  political  freedom?  and,  by  conferring  the  right  of  suf- 
frage unon  pcrscais  in  that  condition,  whatever  may  be 
their  color,  you  do  not  elevate  them  to  the  character  of 
free  men,  but  degrade  liberty  to  their  level.  What,  sir, 
would  you  expect  from  an  election  where  hostlers  and 
gfrooma,  and  poetillipns  and  footmen,  should  come  to  the 
polls,  and  control  the  resnh?  Gentlenoen  may  talk  as  much 
M  the}'  please  about  equal  rights,  but  I  know  tiiey  do  not 
indulge  those  feelings  of  respect  for  their  servants  which 
every  man  in  the  southern  States  indulges  towards  the 
humblest  citizen.   ' 

Where  all  the  offices  of  depepdent  servitude  are  per- 
formed by  a  separate  caste,  distinguished  by  color,  and 
wholly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  Government, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  render- 
ed  much  more  proud  and  lofty  among  those  who  are  free, 
by  the  very  contrast.  No  man  in  the  southern  States,,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  his  rank  or  station,  would  think  of  speaking 
to  the  very  jworest  white  man  in  the  community  with  the 
imperious  tone  of  insolence  and  autiiority  which  are  ha- 
bitually used  towainla  the  white  servants  of  the  North. 
These  views  of  the  political  effect  of  slavery  are  conclu- 
sively sustained  by  the  philosophical  exposition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  conciliation  with  the 
American  colonics.  And  1  will  venture  to  predict  that  if 
ever  the  liberty  of  this  country  shall  be  oxtingui^ed,  the] 


last  glimmering  of  tliat  glorious  light  will  beam  forth  from 
tiie  South. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  must  trouble  the  committee  with 
a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  some  very  significant  allu- 
sions vvhicli  have  been  made  as  to  the  motives  and  objects 
by  which  I  have  been  actuated  in  submitting  to  the  com- 
mittee the  amendment  which  1  offered,  and  the  argument 
by  which  I  attempted  to  sustain  it.  The*  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobiiam]  imagines  he  can  perceive 
some  deep  laid  scheme  of  political  ambition  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.  [Mr.  GORHAM  i*osc  to  make  an  explanation, 
disclaiming  any  intention  to  impute  such  designs,  j  Mr. 
McDUFFlE  said,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  gentleman,  as  he  had  great  personal  respect  for  him,  but 
t))at  he  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  what  had  fallen  from 
another  member,  [Mr.  Bubges]  who  spoke  of  artful  and 
ambitious  politicians  who  regarded  political  power  as  the 
siivimum  bonum.  Now,  sir,  was  there  ever  a  more  far- 
fetched and  extravagant  notion,  than  that  any  man,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  his  faculties,  would  throw  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  pro- 
tecting system,  with  a  view  to  political  advancement?  Every 
one  must  see,  that,  situated  as  things  ate,  no  man  can  take 
such  a  course,  without  cutting  himself  off  from  every  hope 
of  political  elevation.  The  alternative  is  presented  to  eveiy 
southern  man  to  select  between  the  rights  and  liberties  tof 
his  constituents,  and  his  own  picrootJon.  If  they  would 
basely  and  treacherously  surrender  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  people  they  represent,  if  they  would  even  advise  their 
constituents  to  submit  passively  to  the  oppressive  despot- 
ism of  the  majority,  the  avenue  to  the  honors  of  this  Go- 
vernment w^ould  be  perfectiy  open  to  them.  But,  sir,  as 
it  regards  myself,  so  far  from  seeking  or  desiring  such 
honors,  no  human  inducement  could  prevail  upon  me  to 
accept  of  any  office  under  this  Government,  until  the  State 
of  Soutii  Carolina  is  redeemed  from  the  colonial  viissalage 
to  which  she  has  been  reduced,  and  i-aised  from  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  tributary  province  to  that  of  an  independent  State. 
No,  sir,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  would  not  accept  of  the 
very  highest  office  in  tiie  gift  of  the  American  people, 
while  a  system  of  legislation  exists,  which  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  enforce,  and  which  reduces  my  fellow-citizens  to  a 
state  of  degrading  bondage.  As  Gotl  is  my  judge,  I  would 
rather  perish  in  the  last  ditch,  contending  for  the  violated 
rights  of  my  constituents,  than  to  wave  the  barren  wreplre 
of  power  over  the  ruin  and  desolation  wSich  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  tyrannical  legislation  of  this  Government  h»i 
spread  over  the  fairest  portion  of  God's  creation. 

Mr.  GORHAM,  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
BURGES  severally  made  some  explanatory  remarks  on 
points  of  Mr.  McDum^'s  speech,  in  which  they  were  re- 
ferred to;  afVcr  which,  the  question  being  loudly  called  for> 

The  question  was  put  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  McDufpie,  and  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive: yeas,  62— nays,  112. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  then  proposed  a  substitute  for  die  bill, 
which  he  had  intimated,  some  time  agfO^  he  would  offer, 
when  in  order— a  substitute  which  [he  said)  was,  witli  very 
little  exception,  not  his  own.  He  had  been  [he  said]  for 
some  time  negotiating  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
siu-y  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures, to  agree  on  some  effectual  plan  which  would 
be  mutually  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  all.  The  result 
had  been  the  bill  which  he  now  offered  in  lieu  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee. 

[The  substitute  embi-aces  a  variety  of  provisions  for  ap- 
pointing assistant  appraisers,  &c.,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
could  not  be  obtained.] 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  followed  his  amendment  with  a  mmi- 
ber  of  remarks  in  explaiuition  and  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  proceedings  on  the  tariff  of  1828; 
which  gave  rise  to  some  explanations  by  Mr.  Cambkk- 
isNG,  and  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Bvchanaic. 
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Mr.  MALLARY  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject, 
goin^  generally  to  a  concurrence  in  the  amendment  ot  Mr. 
Bfchanak. 

Mr.  MARTIN  decidedly  preferred  thcamendment  of  the 
gentlennan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BuciAjrAH ]  to  tiie  bill 
as  reported;  and  having  said  tliis,  he  would,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufi&ctures,  give  a  short  history  of 
the  origin  of  that  bill.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
having  before  them  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
relative  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures, 
aoaght  out  some  object  to  act  upon,  and  conceived  that 
they  found  it  in  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  frauds  on  tlie  revenue. 
They  had  brought  in  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  which,  so  far 
from  removmg  whatever  evils  might  exist  in  relation  to 
this^  matter,  would  be  of  the  roost  pernicious  tendency  to 
oor  commerce,  by  rendering  thetanif,  setting  aside  the  in* 
justice  of  the  system  upon  which  it  was  based,  tenfold  more 
complicated,  annoying,  and  vexatious  in  its  operations. 
Mr.  M.  observed,  that  a  correspondence  bad  taken  place 
on  the  subject  of  frauds  on  the  revemie  laws,  witti  the  Se* 
cretanr  of  the  Treasury,  whose  letter  on  the  subject  he 
moved  the  reading  of. 

[Here  the  letter  was  read  by  the  Clerk.] 

Mr.  BfALLARY  replied  to,  and  controveiled  the  objec- 
jections  of  Mr.  Maktiv  to  the  origfinal  bill. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  substi* 
tute  of  Mr.  Buchaitait,  and  it  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division.     ^^ 

Mr.  SCi^R  then  moved  the  following  amendment: 

"  That,  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  next,  there  shall 
be  paid  the  same  duty  on  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
not  enumerated,  or  charged  with  specific  duties,  in  any  of 
the  laws  now  in  force,  as  is  directed  to  be  paid  on  bar  or 
bolt  iron  made  wholly  ot*  in  part  by  rolling,  under  the  act 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  one  thousand  eig^t  himdred 
and  twenty-eighty  and  that  all  such  iron  shall  be  liable  to 
the  same  duty  that  is  charged  on  iron  in  pigs." 

Mr.  SCOTT  shortly  explained  the  nature  and  object  of 
his  amendment,  which  he  argued  did  not  go  to  increase  the 
duties  at  present  existing  upon  iron,  but  amply  to  make  a 
regulation  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
Those  frauds  were,  notwithstanding,  perpetrated  in  the 
importation  of  iron  of  various  qualities  and  desciiptions. 
His  amendmetit  would  provide  against  such  evasions -of  th& 
law. 

The  amendment  was  adopted — ^7*9  to  67. 

Mr.  HOWARD  moved  a  Rirther  amendment  in  the  shape 
of  a  proviso,  that  where  iron  is  imported  for  railroada,  and 
shall  be  proved  to  have  been  soused,  a  drawback  shall  be 
allowed,  provided  the  duty  thereon  shall  not  be  less  than 
twenty -fiveper  cent,  ad  vidorem,  nor  in  quantity  less  than 
twenty  tons. 

Mr.  CRA\VFORD  opposed  the  proposition;  and  a  long 
debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  MAJULARY,  Mr.  SCOTl', 
and  Mr.  BUCHANAN  participated. 

Mr.  WAYN£  moved  the  following  amendment  to  tlie 
amendment: 

Provided  all  railroad  iron,  used  in  the  construction  of 
mill  carriages,  inclined  planes,  to  sugar  mills,  and  upon 
roads  for  the  tt*ansportation  of- grain,  sugarcane,  or  other 
agricultural  produce',  from  the  fields  in  which  the  slime  may 
grow  to  their  places  of  preparation  for  market,  shall  be 
chargt^d  with  no  higher  duty  than  the  same  now  pays. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  this  amendment,  it  was 
rejected. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  CAMBRELENG  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Uowabd's  amendment,  it  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  count. 

The  committee  tlien  rose,  a«d  reported  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  moved  tliat  his  repealing  proposition  be 


added  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  substitute  adopted  in 
committee. 

Mr.  WIULIAMS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

Mr.  BARRINGER  required  a  division  of  the  question, 
so  as  that  it  be  taken  separately  on  each  member  of  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  then  put  first  on  agreeing  to  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  McDuffib's  amendment,  viz. 

^^  And  he  H  furifi^  enacted^  That,  from  and  aller  the 
30th  of  June  next,  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  of  May, 
182^  as  increases  the  duties  on  wool  manufactured,  and  on 
manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  wliich  wool  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  duties  on  said  articles 
aa  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act;  and  that, 
from  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  so  much  of  the  act 
of  the  22d  of  May,  1834,  as  increases  the  duties  on  the 
aforesaid  articles,  be  also  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties 
as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  said  act" 

And  was  decided  in  the  iieg^ative  by  the  following  vote: 
yeas,  68 — nays,  120. 

Tlie  question  being  stated  on  the  second  member  of  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  MERCER  rose,  and  made  a  few  remarks  explana- 
tory of  the  reasons  for  his  course  on  this  subject.  Tliey 
were,  generally,  that  as  Congress  bad,  by  a  course  of  le* 
gislation,  given  a  ccilain  direction  to  the  capital  and  indus- 
try of  the  country — a  misdirection  of  them,  lie  always 
thought,  and  which  he  had  always  opposed — and  had  per- 
severed in  that  policy,  until  a  vast  amount  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  had  been  turned  into  that  chan- 
nel, he  could  not  now  vote  for  retracing  the  steps  thus 
taken,  and  bring  the  ruin  and  desolation  upon  the  poilion 
of  the  Union,  which  would  ensue  from  asuddei>  change  of 
the  long  establisiied  policy  of  the  Government. 

After  some  animadversions  by  Mr.  Carsoit  on  Mr. 
M.'s  course,  and  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Msbckx, 

The  question  was  put  on  the  following  second  member 
of  Mr.  McDnrrisfs  amendment,  viz. 

•«  Skc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and 
after  the  SOth  of  June  next,  so  much  of  the  aforesaid  act 
of  the  19th  >Iay,  1828,  as  increases  tlie  duty  on  iron  in  bars 
aiid  bolts,  whether  manufactured  by  rolling  or  hammering, 
on  hemp,  on  flax,  on  cotton  bagging,  on  molasses,  on  in- 
digo, and  on  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  a  component  part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties 
as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act;  and 
that  so  much  of  the  afoi*esaid  act  of  the  22d  May»  1824, 
as  inc^eanes  the  duty  on  any  of  the  sdBsresaid  articles,  be 
repealed  from  and  after  the  SOth  June,  1831,  leaving  tlie 
duties  on  the  said  articles  as  they  stood  before  the  passage 
ofthatact." 

And  was  decided  in  the  negative,  without  a  division. 

The  third  nte.mber  of  the  amendnaent  next  coming  up, 
it  was  modified  at  the. suggestion  of  Mr.  BAUBmosa,  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  oi>  salt  to  fifteen 
cents  a  busliel  from  ami  after  September  next,  and  to  ten 
oents^  from  aod  after  the  31st  December,  1831. 

The- question  being  put  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
it  M'as  carried  in  the  affirmative  as  follows:  yeas,  105-^ 
nays,  83. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  as  tJie  tariff,  of  1828  liad  been  de- 
nounced on  all  sides  as  injurious  to  the  country,  he  would, 
without  detaining  the  House  with  any  argument  on.  the 
subject,  offer  a  motion  to  test  the  professions  of  gentlemen 
on  the  subject.  He,  therefiire,  moved  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  tlie  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole,  and  insert  a  substitute,  simply  repealing,  after  the 
30tli  of  June  next,  tlie  Uriff  act  of  1828,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  he  proposed  to  let  stand  as 
just  decided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WILDE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment, and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STOKRS,  of  New  York,  observed,  that,  aRcr  the 
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decision  of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty,  he,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  New  York,  which  State  would  be  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  decision,  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  £^ving  members  an  opportunity  for 
considering  what  course  it  was  proper  to  adopt  on  the 
subject.     He,  therefore,  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  tlien  put  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Wildk,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas,, 
68--nays,  119. 

Mr.  GORHAM  now  rose,  and  moved  a  Reconsideration 
of  the  vote  on  the  second  member  of  Mr.  McDuffjk's 
amendment.  He  had  voted  in  good  faith  with  the  friends 
of  protection  against  what  was  regarded  as  a  general  hos- 
tile movement  against  the  tariff.  His  own  original  objec- 
tions to  the  tarin  were  known,  and  his  reasons  for  refusing 
to  repeal  it  after  the  system  had  been  established.  He 
had  now  voted  with  the  friends  of  the  system,  against  any 
part  of  tlie  repeal  proposed  by  the  gentleman  frtmi  South 
Carolina,  even  on  tliose  articles,  iron,  hemp,  &c.  on  which 
he  most  disliked  to  continue  the  duty;  but  as  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty  showed  that  it  was  willing  to 
diminish  the  duty  on  one  article,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
open the  subject,  and  see  whether  it  would  not  also  mo- 
dify the  duty  on  otlier  articles  equally  deserving  of  reduc- 
tion. He,  Uierefore,  had  made  this  motion,  and  went  on 
to  sustain  it  by  argument  at  considerable  length. 

^Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  concurred  with  Mr.  G.  in 
his  objections  to  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty,  and  in  favor 
of  his  motion.  The  State  of  New  York  had  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  protecting  system:  but  let  its  friends  re- 
peal the  salt  duty,  and  thus  touch  one  g^eat  source  of  her 
canal  fund,  and  force  her  to  resort  to  a  direct  tax  to  sup- 
ply the  loss,  and  gentlemen  would  find  that  State  not  gt>- 
ing  with  them  much  longer  in  supporting  tlie  other  parts  of 
tlie  tariff.  He  was  going  on  to  snow  the  condition  of  the 
State  duty  on  the  domestic  production  of  salt  in  New  York, 
why  it  was  imposed  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution; 
when 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  called  Mr.  S.  to  order.  The  ques- 
tion on  the  salt  duty  was  decided,  and  the  argument  on  it 
was  not  in  order.  If  it  were,  he  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject;  he 
should  like  to  address  tlie  gentleman's  constituents  relative 
to  the  salt  duty,  and  meet  his  colleague  on  the  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  He 
may  submit  his  objection.  But  not  argue  it. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG.  If  I  am  out  of  order,  my  col- 
leagfue  was,  of  course. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  STORRS  said  that  his  colleague  could  take  the  op- 
portunity, when  and  where  he  pleased,  to  address  himself 
to  his  [Mr.  S/s}  constituents;  but  he  now  assured  him  that 
he  would  find  them  fully  competent  to  appreciate  justly 
any  thing  which  he  could  sav  to  them.  He  would  t  Jl  him 
one  thing  more,  too :  that  the  last  thing  which  would  frighten 
their  representative  here  would  be  the  threat  of  his  col- 
league, that  he  [Mr.  S.]  was  to  meet  him  on  this  or  any 
other  question  before  them.  Mr.  S.  then  went  on  to  ar- 
gfuc  the  motion  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  B ARRINGER  regretted  tiiat  a  measure  which  pro- 
mise<l  some  littie  alleviation  to  the  South,  should  produce 
so  much  excitement.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  was 
voted  for,  from  a  sense  of  its  intrinsic  propriety,  and  of 
duty  to  the  nation  at  large;  and  he  spoke  at  some  length 
to  show  that  it  was  an  isolated  question,  not  connected 
witii  the  tariff  question;  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
with  those  who  desired  the  duties  to  be  removed  from 
other  articles;  that  it  ought  to  be  judged  and  decided  by 
itself,  &c.  When  Mr.  B.  concluded,  it  being  half  after 
seven  o'clock, 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  jin  adjournment;  which  motion 
prevailed. 


WxDirssDAT,  Mat  12,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports,  witii  the  de» 
pending  amendments. 

The  question  under  consideration  when  the  House  ad- 
journed yesterday,  was  an  the  motion  of  Mr.  GORHAM 
to  reconsider  an  amendment  agi*eed  to,  concerning  the  du- 
ty on  iron,  &c.;  which  motion  grew  out  of  the  adoption  of 
tlie  other  amendment  for  reducing  the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  GORHAM,  of  Massachusetts,  briefly  explained  his 
object  in  making  this  motion.  He  considered  the  vote 
upon  the  salt  duty  as  breaking  in  upon  the  present  system 
of  revenue,  instead  of  regulating  its  collection,  which  was 
the  object  of  the  original  bill  now  under  consideration. 
He  appealed  to  genUemen  whether  it  was  possible  to  pass 
any  bill  on  this  subject  at  this  session,  if  the  whole  field  of 
debate  was  thus  thrown  open.  Mr.  G.  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  if  any  gentleman 
would  move  to  recon^der  the  vote  upon  the  salt  duty,  so 
as  to  make  it  posnble  to  ag^ee  upon  any  hill  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  he  woula,  to  make  way  for  such  a  motion,  withdraw 
the  motion  which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE,  of  Virginia,  having  intimated  a  dis- 
position to  make  the  motion  sugfgested  by  the  member  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  GORHAM  withdrew  his  motion;  and 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  upon 
Mr.  Barrxkozh's  amendment  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
salt. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  asked  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention* of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fb  renew  his 
motion  if  the  pending  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORHAM  declining  to  make  any  pledge  on  that 
point — 

Mr.  WAYNE,  taking  it  for  granted  that  soch  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Gobhajt,  made  a  decided  speech  against 
the  course  now  proposed,  considering  it  as  a  mere  propo- 
sition, call  it  by  what  name  f^ntlemea  would,  of  Imrgain 
and  sale:  ag^nst  which  he  mveighed  with  considerable 
warmth  and  zeal. 

Mr.  BARRINGER,  of  North  Carolina,  deprecated  a 
protracted  debate  on  this  qxiestion  of  reconsideration,  and 
expressed  great  regret  that  so  much  difficulty  should  exist 
in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  this  necessary  of 
life.  He  dwelt  upon  the  course  of  the  State  of  North  Ca- 
rolina in  reference  to  this  duty  and  to  the  tariff  ^nerally, 
and  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  tiie  magnanimity  and 
spirit  of  conciliation  of  members  from  other  States  to  g^rant 
this  litUe  boon  to  a  State  whieh'  had  hereto&re  asked  for 
so  littie,  and  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  duties  on  imports,  and  to  the  general  legislation  of 
Congress.  Mr.  B.  concluded  his  speech  by  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  (which  would  hare  been  upon  the 
question  immediately  pending,  Tiz.  reconsideration.) 

The  House  refused  to  second  the  previous  question,  by 
avoteof98to83. 

Mr.  REED  said,  that  when  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
taken  yesterday  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  he  was  sur^ 
prised  at  tiie  result.  I  feared  [sud  Mr.  R.}that  I,  as  well 
as  others,  had  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  m)r  duty,  in 
permitting  the  question  to  be  taken  without  discussion. 
I  am  aware  that  the  main  subject  before  the  House  was 
a  bill  to  enforce  the  due  observance  of  our  revenue  laws, 
and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  fraud  in  their  execution. 
An  amendment  had  been  introduced  into  tiie  bill  by  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDuffie]  mate- 
rially altering  the  tariff.  We  Imve  had,  for  a  number  of 
days,  a  debate,  able  and  spirited,  but  of  a  very  general  cha- 
racter, investigating  the  whole  tariff  principle.  I  supposed 
that  to  investigate  the  subject  generally  was  the  object 
of  the  debate,  and  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  changes 
in  the  tariff  were  contemplated  at  this  session. 

The  amendment  referred  to  coiUained  a  number  of 
articles  on  which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  was  proposed. 
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In  the  diseuaiion  before  the  Houte,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said  as  to  the  policy  or  expediency  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  those  artielest  Nor  has  any  thing  been  laid  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  du^  on  those  articks,  either 
lo  the  manufacturer  o^  consumer.  I  could  not  suppose 
that  a  repeal  of  any  duty  was  seriously  contemplatedi  with- 
out a  more  particular  examination  oi  the  subject.  I  could 
not  imagine  it,  because  this  House  hare  repeatedly  es« 
pressed  a  different  opinion  by  their  votes,  and  because 
they  had  on  the  very  same  day  voted  entirely  different  as 
to  other  amendments.  I  hope,  then*  sir,  tms  House  and 
my  constituents  will  forgive  me,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  refrained  from  sayinff  that  which,  under  other 
drcumstances^  I  should  have  felt  undA  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  urge  upon  tlieir  constdevation.  I  trust  it  in  not 
too  late  yet;  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  while  I 
rtate,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able,  the  reasons  why  I  think 
they  ought  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yesterday. 

I  have  been  no  advocate  for  the  tariff,  but  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  some  permanency  in  duties  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  all.  We  must  have  revenue.  We  shall  not 
vote  for  direct  taxes.  We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to 
raise  revenue  by  duties  as  heretofore.  In  assessing  this 
tariff  of  duties,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  should  be 
a  discriminating  tariff.  It  should  have  reference  to  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  country-^to  manufocturers  and 
consumers. 

Of  the  tariffs  that  have  passed  this  House,  in  my  opinion 
no  part  of  the  country  has  suffered  more  than  that  which 
1  have  the  honor  to  represent;  and  I  am  quite  sure  no 
interest  in  the  country  has  suffered  so  much  as  the  navi- 
gation interest.  Without  sufficiently  examining  the  sub- 
ject, I  know  that  interest  is  severely  oppressed  by  high 
duties,  and  it  is  now  compelled  to  contend  with  foreign 
nations  under  great  disadvantages.  I,  therefore,  have 
always  hoped  we  should  modify  the  tariff  of  1838,  made 
under  tlie  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 

No  subject  can  be  presented  to  statesmen,  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  that  of  fixing  a  just  and  expedient  tariff,  un- 
less it  be  the  subject  of  altering  and  repealing  a  tariff  when 
made.  If  we  would  consult  the  public  good,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  party  spirit.  Some  gentlemen  contend 
that  "we  have  a  right  to  repeal  duties  when  we  please, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  manufacturers."  We 
have  the  power,  the  physical  power;  but  do  we  possess 
the  moral  power?  Are  we  not  bound  to  look  with  atten- 
tion and  regard  to  the  interests  of  all,  and  every  part? 
Whatever  might  have  been  our  political  views  or  votes  in 
Congress,  are  we  not  bound  to  regard  and  protect,  as  far 
as  we  may  be  able,  tlios?  interests  which  have  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  our  country? 
I  have  always  felt  and  acknowledged  these  obligations,  and 
endeavored  to  act  accordingly.  I  have  always  admitted 
the  rights  and  claims  of  minorities;  and,  in  that  view,  I 
have  always  given  full  weif^ht  to  the  representations  of  the 
South.  Minontiea  have  rights,  and  majorities  iire  morally 
bound  to  regard  them.  If  soutliern  people  are  suffering  as 
they  represent,  and  those  sufferings  result  from  our  tariff 
laws,  those  laws  ought  to  be  modified.  But  these  are  ques- 
tions which  must  first  be  decided;  and  as  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity are  buf  comparative,  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  and 
the  partEi  must  be  carefully  examined.  Our  duties  were  laid 
for  revenue,  .but  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  country 
and  the  wants  of  tlie  country,  and  were  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  effort  of  the  country  to  relieve  those  wants.  If 
viduable  interests  have  grown  up  under  such  a  state  of 
thinflps — under  tlie  fostering  influence  of  our  laws,  who 
would  wantonly  destroy  such  interests?  I  trust,  no  one. 
Sound  policy  forbids  frequent  innovation  upon  these  sub- 
jects. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  relates 
to  property,  our  Government  is  one  of  the  worst  possi- 
ble, unless  there  be  permanency  iti  our  principles  and 
policy.     No  wise  man  can  consider  the  question,  as  now 


presented,  to  be  what  would  have  been  wise  and  good  in 
relation  to  the  tariff,  and  decide  accordingly.  No;  %  very 
different  state  of  things  is  presented.  Our  great  duty  now 
is,  to  look  at  ,the  laws,  and  the  interests  of  the  country, 
superinduced  by  those  laws,  and  do  what  is  right  and 
expedient.     We  must  view  things  as  they  now  are. 

The  interest  of  every  part  should  be  consulted.  I  am 
always  liappy  to  hear  a  member  of  Uiis  floor  state  the  situa- 
tion of  his  own  constituents;  and  I  have  never  had  any 
hesitation  in  presenting,  as  fiff  as  I  might  be  able,  the  situa- 
tion of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  that 
way  we  obtain  actual  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  tiie 
country,  and  are  enabled  to  act  wisely,  if  we  are  governed 
by  the  knowledge  we  obtain.  The  subject  now  under 
consideration,  the^  repeal  of  the  dutv  on  salt,  either  in  part 
or  whole,  is  one  of  importance  to  all,  and  more  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Salt  manufactories 
have  grown  up  under  governmental  recommendations  and 
governmental  encouragement. 

As  I  esteem  the  early  history  of  our  country  invaluable, 
aUow  roe  to  ask  you  to  go  as  far  back  as  July,  1775 — ^the 
very  period  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence.  No 
.salt  was  then  manufactured  in  this  country.  What  was 
the  situation  of  the  country  in  relation  to  salt,  so  necesiarv 
to  fife  itself?  A  few  recollect;  others  have  heard.  I  will 
refer  to  some  short  abstracts  from  the  journals  of  the  old 
Congress,  lest  there  should  be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one. 

In  July,  1775,  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, a  committee  of  thirteen  (one  from  each  of  the 
States)  were  appointed  to  make  inquiry  for'  virgin  lead, 
leaden  ore,  and  the  best  method  of  collecting,  smelting, 
and  refining  it;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  committee 
were  directed,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  inquire  into 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  metiiod  of  making  salt  in  these 
colonies. 

December  29, 1775.  Reaoktdf  That  as  the  importation 
of  any  universally  necessary  commodity,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  produce  to  purchase  the  same,  must  give  pro- 
portionably  greater  opportunity  to  our  enemies  of  making 
depredations  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies,  and  of  occasionally  distressing  them  by  intercept- 
ing such  commodities,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
several  assemblies  or  conventions  immediately  to  promote, 
by  sufficient  public  encouragements,  the  making  salt  in 
their  respective  colonies. 

May  30,  1776.  Jietohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Committees  of  Observation  and  Inspection  in  tlte 
United  Colonies  so  to  regelate  the  price  o£  salt  as  to  pre- 
vent unreasonable  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  &c. 

December  9, 1776.  ,  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  many 
complaints  that  engrossers  had  distressed  the  public  by 
raising  salt  to  an  exorbitant  price,  the  Council  of  Safety 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  approbation  of  Congress,  took 
the  management  of  the  affair  into  their  hands,  and  have 
endeavored,  by  as  just  and  equal  a  distribution  as  possible  of 
the  salt  imported  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  different 
parts  of  the  countiy,  yet  it  is  found  upon  trial,  &c.  that 
the  remedy  has  been  ineffectual;'  and,  on  the  contrary,  salt 
continues  scarter  and  dearer  in  this  port,  than  when  no 
regulations  have  been  tried:  therefore,  Roiohed,  That  it 
be  recommended  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsyh'ania 
to  take  off  all  restraint  tipon  the  sale  of  salt,  &c. 

June  3;  1777.  Beaolved^  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
United  States  with  salt. 

June  13,  1777.  Booked,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  several  States  to  offer  such  liberal  encouragement  to 
persons  importing  salt,  a5  they  shall  judge  will  be  effect- 
ual, &c.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States  to 
erect  and  encourage,  in  the  most  liberal  and  effectual 
manner,  proper  works  for  the  majcing  of  salt. 

f  uly  17,  1777.  lliat,  in  considetation  of  the  scarcity  of 
salt^  6ic.  the  Committee  on  Commcrte  take  the  most  effect- 
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uid  and  speedy  measures  for  importing^  mtodifferent  parts 
of  this  continent  lai'ge  quantities  of  that  article,  &c. 

October  22, 1777.  Whereas  tliere  is  an  immecUate  de- 
mand for  the  article  aforesaid,  in  the  middle  district,  (re- 
ferring to  other  resolutions  respecting;  salt,) 

liesolvedf  That  the  supreme  executive  authorities  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  be  respect- 
irely  requested  to  assist  the  Commissary  General  of  Pur- 
chases in  procuring  wagons  or  teams  for  removing  twelve 
thousand  bushels  of  aidt  from  the  eastern  to  the  middle 
district,  &c.,  and  in  removing  the  salt  from  thence  to  such 
places  on  the  North  river  as  he  siiall  judge  most  convenient. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  old  Con- 
gress show  most  conclusively  the  situation  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  tlieir  distress  for  the  want  of  this  neces- 
sary of  life.  They  show  the  anxiety  that  they  felt  to  intro- 
duce the  manufacture  of  salt  into  the  country,  and  that  they 
used  all  the  power  they  then  had  to  encourage  it. 

At  that  time  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea  water, 
by  solar  evaporation,  was  commenced  in  my  neighborhood 
and  district.  In  the  beginning,  their  inventions  were  crude 
and  imperfect,  but  the  manuhtcture  has  steadily  advanced, 
and  improvements  have  constantly  been  made  from  that 
time  to  the  pi'esent.  No  patent  was  taken,  and  their  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and 
other  places,  and  may  be  used  by  all  who  feel  inclined  to 
use  them. 

At  present,  as  appears  by  the  return,  they  have  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  principally  in  my  district,  a  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  amounting  to  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  iifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars.  They  manufacture  annually  five  hundred  and 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels  of  salt, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  fit  for  any  use  whatever,  fully 
equal  to  alum  or  Turk's  Island  salt. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  for  a  few  minutes  what  has  been  the 
legislation  of  our  Government  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  the  Government,  in  1789, 
a  duty  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel  was  laid  upon 
the  importation  of  salt.  This  duty  was  undoubtedly  laid 
for  revenue;  but  have  we  not  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  men  who  composed  that  Congress,  and  who  were  in 
part  the  same  men  who  composed  the  old  Congress,  had  a 
full  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  acts  of  that  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  suit?  Had  they  not  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  and  tlie  exorbitant  price  paid 
for  the  article?  and  had  Uiey  not,  in  furtherance  of  tlie  re- 
peated resolutions  ami  recommendutions  of  tlie  old  Con- 
gress, the  intention,  by  laying  the  duty,  to  ci>courage  its 
manufacture?  I  cannot  behcve  it  admits  of  doubt.  In 
August,  1790,  the  salt  tax  was  raised  to  twelve  cents  per 
bushel.  In  1797,  to  twenty  cents.  This  duty  was  con- 
tinued until  1807,  when  it  was  repealed.  The  repeal  bad 
a  bad  and  almost  ruinous  effect  upon  the  manufacturer,  with 
very  little  temporary  benefit  to  the  consumer.  In  the  year 
181.3,  the  same  duty  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel  was  laitt 
This  act  was  limited  to  continue  until  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  no  longer.  Heiice  it  has  been  called 
a  war  duty  in  this  House.  1  perceive  not  the  distinction 
attempted  to  be  set  up,  but  let  gentlemen  remember^  that, 
on  the  expiration  of  tlie  period  limited,  in  Apnl,  1816,  the 
limitation  was  removed,  and  the  tax  was  made  as  perpe- 
tual as  any  other  tax.  It  has  continued  from  that  period 
until  the  present.  Under  the  infiuence-of  this  duty,  the  va- 
rious salt  manufactories,  on  the -seaboard  and  in  the  interior, 
have  been  brought  into  opcratioi].  They  have  been  every 
year  increasing.  They  have  been  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
cessful. New  impi*ovements  have  bceir  added  every  year 
in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the  salt.  The  capital  em« 
ployed,  I  think,  mu»t  exceed  eig^  millions  of  dollars.  .  It 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  We  manufacture  at 
thistimev  in  the  country,  nearly  five  milliona  of  bushels 


yearly,  and  more  than  half  the  average  quantity  used  for 
fourteen  years  past.  The  competition  in  the  market  on 
the  seaboard,  where  foreigt)  salt  must  be  brougrht,  has 
reduced  the  price  very  much.  ^  It  could  not  be  much  re- 
duced by  a  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  in  a  few  years  would 
be  higher  if  the  duty  was  repealed.  Salt  it  imported 
principally  in  ships  as  ballast.  The  importer  gains  little, 
very  little,  for  freiglit,  for  the  reason  i  have  givcn^  other- 
wise, a  fair  charge  for  freight  would  be  three  times  what  is 
now  obtained.  I  regret  it,  on  account  of  the  merchant;  but 
in  such  a  case  he  ought  and  must  yield  his  profit  for  the 
public  good. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  manufhcturc  of  salt  on 
the  seaboard  can  b«  successfully  prosecuted  with  a  small 
capital.  Those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  pursue  the  life 
of  seamen,  in  many  cases  erect  a  small  manufactory  for 
salt.  There  are  more  than  eight  hundred  of  these  small 
factories  in  my  district;  their  salt  is  taken  away  in  small 
vessels,  and  carried  to  market  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  be  so  well  calculated  to  produce  severe 
competition,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price,  as  tiiese  mana-  ' 
facturers^ meeting  the  importer.  Their,  competition  with 
each  other,  and  with  tlie  importer,  has  reduced  it  to  the 
lowest  price,  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  for  fifty -six  pounds. 

But  some  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  the  duty  on 
salt  is  no  part  of  tlie  Uriff.  What  is  the  tariff  f  What  do 
gentlemen  understand  by  encouragement  to  manuf^tures? 
Have  we  any  law  by  which  nnanufacturesjire  cncotiragetl, 
otlier  than  the  tarifi' of  duties  on  the  importation  of  similar 
articles?  Have  we  any  t>ledge  for  the  permanency  of  those 
laws^  except  it  be  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress^ 
Have  I  not  shown  that  salt  was  an  article  for  which  tlie 
country  suffered  much  in  tlie  days  of  the  revolution — tbat 
tliey  were  anxious  then  to  encourage  it— tliat  the  laws^  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
since  1816,  more  than  fourteen  years,  hare  liad  that  effect; 
and  are  we  not  to  suppose  they  were  mtcnded  to  have  that 
efl'cct?  Is  it  not  an  article  essential  to  life,  and,  therefore, 
to  independence? 

Wiio,  then,  can  say,  with  any  plausibility,  that  the  duties 
on  salt  were  not  intended  to  bring  forwani  and  encourage 
its  nianufacture,  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  arti- 
cle in  the  tariff  ?  How  are  we  to  learn  what  ai'ticle  is  to  be 
protected,  but  from  the  duties  and  the  law  ? 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  salt 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  by  the  mercy  of  a 
kind  Providence,  the  wiiole  ocean  affords  tlie  means  of 
producing  it,  and  springes  much  Salter  than  the  ocean 
abound  in  the  interior,  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and 
all  now  have  skill  to  manufacture  salt.  .  I'he  price  is  not, 
as  it  once  was,  high  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Neither 
the  poor  of  rich  are  sufTering  on  tliat  Accoimt.  Salt,  com- 
pared to  its  value,  is  heavy,  and  transporjtation  expensive. 
The  price,  therefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  tlie  distance  it  is  transported  on  roads,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  roads.  But,  inconsiderately,  the  price  of 
transportation  is  charged  to  the  duty,  The  price  of  salt 
on  the  seaboard  is  regular  and  reasonable.  Our  duties, 
in  the  first  instance,  if  they  affect  the  price  at  all,  can 
only  affect  it  on  the  seaboard,  where  it  is  imported.  How, 
then,  can  men  expect  the  relief  in  the  interior  so  much 
talked  abobt  ?  I  know  it  may  be  a  popular  subject  to  bold 
out  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  but  it  is  delusive;  The  price 
is  now  low  where  it  is  impoi-ted.  Tlie  very  duties  so  much 
complained  of,  have  contributed  to  keep  it  low  and  prevent 
fUictuattons;  and  the  relief  sought  by  those  alone  who  have 
occasion  of  complaint,  is  sought  from  a  wrong  source. 
Reduce  the  price  of  transportation  by  canals,  railroads, 
or  otlier  good  roads,  and  then  the  object  will  be  effected, 
and  not  till  tlien.  Then,  indeed,  will  the  poor  farmer— 
and  no  ckiss  of  men  are  entitled  to  higher  respect  and  con- 
sideration—-find  relief.  I  regret  to  find  so  much  opposition 
to  this  duty  from  t^e  South.     The  manofa^tm^rs  at  the 
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North  take  their  flour  and  corn,  and  would  desire  to  fur- 
nish them  wltli  salt  in  excliange.  Both  are  necessaries,  for 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  exchange  might  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. It  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  was  par- 
ticularly beneficial  during  the  late  war. 

It  has  been  urged,  wiSi  g^eat  spirit,  that  certain  mono- 
polists have  cliarg^d  an  extravagant  price  for  salt,  and 
oppressed  the  people.  I  am  as  hostile  to  monopolies  and 
monopolists  as  any  man.  But  one  case  of  the  kind,  I  be- 
Ke\'e,  is  known.  Where  is  that?  Far  in  the  interior,  where 
a  duty  of  five  or  ten  cents  could  rtot  in  the  smallest  degree 
affect  the  price.  Monopolies,  in  this  free  and  enterprising 
country,  can  never  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
they  will  be  of  short  duration.  A  high  price  will  have  the 
effect  to  call  forth  the  eflbrts  of  the  enterprising — new  salt 
springs  will  be  discovered,  and  transportation  will  be  facili- 
tated— the  price  will  be  reduced — good  will  come  out  of 
evil.  Our  legislation  ought  not,  in  the  present  case,  to  be 
influenced  by  these  cases  of  complaint,  because  we  are 
legislating  for  the  nation?  and  if  our  laws  are  parti- 
cularly prepared  for  the  few  exceptions  named,  they 
will  be  illy  adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  nation? 
and,  beside,  it  isa  perfect  answer  in  the  present  case,  that 
our  legislation  could  not  afford  the  relief  so  much  desired. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Watxb]  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  is  greatly  displeased  with  the  proposi- 
tion to  reconsider  tlie  vote  of  yesterday.  He  speaks  in 
harsli  langua^,  and  calls  it  bargun  and  sale.  Sir,  I  trust 
gentlemen  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  their  duty  by 
any  censure  Or  denunciation  from  any  quarter.  Our  whole 
Government,  from  its  commencement  to  this  time,  has 
been  a  system  of  concession  and  compromise.  We  could 
not  exist  if  it  were  otherwise.  By  compromise,  I  mean 
honorable  and  just  compromise — 1  mean  that  mutual  for- 
bearance  and  regard  to  the  interests  of  others  which  should 
induce  each  to  yield  something  of  what  might  seem  most 
for  the  interest  of  his  constituents.  We  are  legislating  for 
all.  The  South  liavc  called  upon  us  loudly  to  afford  uiem 
relief.  They  complain  of  great  distress.  They  ask  us  to 
yield,  to  compromise.  Distress  is  comparative,  and  the 
relief  called  for  maybe  questionable — but  that  the  North, 
the  majority ,^  are  bound  to  examine  and  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, I  nave  no  doubt.  We  are  bound  to  examme,  because 
it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  North  to  yield  something  of  their 
own  interest  by  way  of  compromise.  The  various  interests 
of  the  country  are  a  subject  of  compromise,  and  so  are  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  country.  One  part  of  the 
country  produces  one  article  of  manufacture,  and  another 
part  of  uie  country  another  article.  If  a  reduction  of  du- 
ties be  proposed,  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
and  candidly  examined.  The  subject  ought  not  to  be 
touched  under  the  influence  of  local  or  political  feelings. 
The  true  spirit  of  an  honorable  compromise,  regarding 
the  g^od  of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  ought  to  influence 
our  conduct.  Iron  is  produced  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, sugar  in  others,  lead  in  others,  8tc.  Shall  we  repeal 
the  duty,  at  once,  on  one  of  the  articles  named,  because 
our  own  part  of  the  country  may  not  happen  to  produce 
the  article,  and,  of  course,  areconsumei*s?  If  that  narrow 
principle  should  prevail,  we  should  immediately  repeal  the 
tariff  on  every  article.  Tor  in  the  production  of  what  ar- 
ticle are  one-third  of  the  United  States  directly  interested? 
We  must  act  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  compromise, 
and  that  liberal  principle  of  political  as  well  as  moral  duty, 
which  shall  induce  us  to  regard  the  good  of  others  as  well 
as  our  own. 

In  application  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  I  do 
not  object  to  considering  the  tariff;  I  think  it  might  be 
modified,  amended,  and  partially  repealed,  much  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  course.  We 
should  not  take  one  isolated  article,  and  repeal  it.  By  so 
doing,  we  should  not  act  liberally,  or  as  statesmen  ought 
to  act.  1  hoped  that  the  tariff  would  have  been  modified. 
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and  I  believe  it  might,  but  for  the  indiscriminate  zeal  and 
unwarrantable  violence  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  those  who 
manifest  g^eat  hostility  against  all  manufactures.  I  think 
notliing  is  wanting  to  effect  beneficial  amendments,  but  a 
temper  of  moderation  and  forbearance  which  will  result  in 
mutual  compromise. 

It  has  been  urged  with  warmth  by  a  number  who  hav« 
spoken  upon  the  subject,  that  salt  is  a  necessary  of  life^ 
used  by  the  poor  as  well  as  th^  rich,  and  that  on  tliat 
account  the  duty  ought  to  be  repealed.  It  has  been  tlie 
wisdom  and  policy  of  all  civilized  nations  to  produce,  if 
possible,  within  their  own  country,  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Is  such  policy  questionable }  Our  own  wants  and  distressei, 
and  especially  the  distress  of  the  poor  for  salt  within  the 
recollection  of  some  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  ought 
to  be  a  conclusive  answer  upon  this  point.  The  duty  paid 
upon  salt  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  not  increased, 
although  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled.  The 
manufactories  have  increased  as  finst  as  the  people.  De* 
stroy  tliese  manufactories,  and  the  price  of  salt  would  not 
be  diminished,  even  in  time  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  because  present  prices  would  not  more 
than  pay  a  reasonable  freight,  and,  if  twice  the  quantity 
were  imported,  it  could  not  be  brought  in  ballast,  as  at 
present,  for  little  or  no  compensation;  nor  would  mer- 
chants consent  to  do  it,  were  it  not  for  their  manfacturing 
competitors.  But  suppose  any  interruption  of  our  friendly 
relations  should  occur,  what  would  tlien  be  our  situation? 
Rich  and  poor,  but  especially  the  poor,  must  suffer  as  they 
have  done  for  the  want  of  salt.  As  an  independent  nation, 
we  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  such  casualties,  but  we 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  subsistence  within  ourselves. 

I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  examine  and  revise  thfe  tariff. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  improved;  but  I  protest  against 
taking  a  single  article.  No  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
(in  my  opinion)  so  severely  taxed  as  that  which  I  repre- 
sent; and  no  interest  so  severely  taxed  as  the  navigating 
interest.  Shall  they  have  no  relief?  Is  salt  the  only  article 
affecting  manufactures,  worthy  of  our  notice?  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  we  could  easily  ameliorate  the  political 
tariff  of  1828,  without  injury  to  any  interest. 

Salt  is  an  essential  of  life!  The  importance  of  its  manu- 
facture cannot  be  c^uestioned.  The  gi-eater  part  used  is 
now. manufactured  in  this  country.  The  manufactories  arc 
increasing  and  improving.  The  price  of  salt,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  manufacturers  and  importers,  is  kept  pretty 
steady  and  low,  and  will  be  gradually  reduced.  I  trust, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  shall  not  repeal  the  duty  on 
salt,  and  that  the  vote  of  yesterday,  which  I  think  passed 
without  mature  consideration,  will  be  reconsidered. 

The  subjoine<l  table  shows  the  quantity  imported  into 
the  country  from  the  year  1801  to  1826 1 

A  ttaJUment  exhibiUng  the  quanHiv  ofwaH  annuatty  import^ 
edf  with  the  dutiei  which  aduaUy  aterued  after  aedutOng 
the  drmjohadcpayabkj  from  the  \ti  of  January^  1801, 
to  the  ZUt  ofJkatmbory  1826. 

Yean.  Bushds.  Diitie*. 

1801  2,881,803  576,360  60 

1802  3,244,309  648,846  80 

1803  2,760,648  552,129  60 

1804  2,439,241  487,848  20 

1805  2,816,455  563,291  (Xi 

1806  3,184,099     686,819  80 

1807  3,542,672     515,920  24 

1^1  There  being  no  duty  on  salt  after 
^^  the  3l8t  December,  1807,  the  k* 
1811  >cords  of  the  treasury  will  not 
iflio  I  exlwbit  the  quantity  imported  in 
J«{^j  these  years. 

1814  379,112      75,822  40 

1815  4,268,185     853,637  00 
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1816 

4,923,469 

1817 

2,309,209 

1818 

2,752,396 

1819 

2,975,862 

1820 

4,019,569 

1821 

3,121,847 

1822 

3,538,323 

1823 

4,449,740 

1824 

3,092,052 

1825 

3,537,378 

1826 

3,140,616 

984,693  80 
461,841  80 
550,479  20 
'595,172  40 
803,913  80 
624,369  40 
707,664  60 
889,948  00 
618,410  80 
707,475  60 
620,923  20 


Total, 


63.376,985        12,525,568  24 


The  act  of  the  10th  of  Au^ist,  1790,  laid  a  duty  of  twelve 
cents  per  bushel  on  this  article. 

The  act  of  8th  of  July,  1797,  laid  an  additional  duty  of 
eight  cents,  making"  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

The  act  of  7th  of  Mav,  1800,  continues  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  3d  of  March,  1800. 

The  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  repeals  the  act  of  8th 
July,  1797,  and  declares  salt  imported  after  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1807,  to  be  free  of  duty. 

The  act  of  29th  of  July,  1813,  lays  a  duty  on  salt  im- 
ported of  20  cents  nor  busliel,  which  duty  it  is  now  subject 
to  under  the  act  of  27th  of  April,  1816. 

Tbkasvrt  Departmestt,  Jieghier* 8  Office,  Dec.  11, 1827. 
JOSEPH  NOUKSK,  Register. 

Mr.  VINTON  said:  After  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
House,  during  the  present  session,  against  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  I  must  confess  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
vote  of  yesterday,  on  that  branch  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDukfik]  to  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
given  a  silent  vote  on  that  bill;  but  considering  that  pro- 
position to  be  a  blow  struck  at  the  whole  system  of  domes- 
tic industry,  depemlent  as  tliat  system  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
upon  all  its  parts  for  support,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  that  vote  did  not  merely  surpnse  roe,  but  fdled  me 
with  alarm  for  the  siifcty  of  the  maim factu ring  interest  in 
general.  Could  I  have  at  all  anticipated  the  result  of  the 
vote  then  about  to  be  given,  I  should  not  have  permitted  it 
to  pass  in  silence.  The  only  apology  I  shall  now  ofler  for 
throwing  myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  is,  that 
some  of  my  constituents  have  a  direct,  and  all  of  them  an 
indirect,  interest  in  this  question,  and  they  all  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  materially  injured  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  duty.  I  cannot  think  the  extent  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  salt,  and  the  importance  of  that  interest,  were 
generally  understood,  or  had  been  attentively  considered 
by  the  House,  before  the  vote  of  yesterday.  In  the  scale 
of  iiop4»rtance»  I  think  the  manufacture  of  salt  stands  decid- 
edly next  after  the  great  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and 
leaUier.  The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United 
States  does  not  vary  very  far  from  eight  millions  of  bushels. 
Of  this  amount,  about  iive-eighths  are  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  appears  from  the  last  financial  report,  that  the 
importation  of  salt  during  the  year  A.  D.  1828,  which 
went  into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  amounted  to 
two  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels  of  fifty-six  pounds  each. 
The  home  manufacture  may  be  set  down  at  about  five 
millions  of  bushels.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  at  the  present  session,  on  the  subject  of 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  gives  the  returns  of  the  home 
manufacture  at  tliree  million  eight  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand two  handred  and  twenty-nine  bushels.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that,  for  want  of  precise  information,  the  amount 
manufactured  in  tlic  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  omitted.  He 
has,  however,  .collected  such  data  as  to  justify  us  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  tliat 


State  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels.  In  the 
tabular  statement  of  the  return  from  Ohip,  I  notice  a  mis- 
take has  been  committed  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  bush- 
els; the  return  of  the  manufacture  in  one  neighborhood 
being  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  barrels,  which  in  the 
table  is  erroneously  set  down  at  that  number  of  bushels 
only.  There  are  in  the  district  that  I  represent  several 
manufactories  not  noticed,  whicli  mu.st  produce  some  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  bushels  in  all.  The  Treasury  Department, 
I  presume,  were  not  apprised  of  their  existence;  andtlierc 
are  doubtless  many  other  small  establishments  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge 
at  that  department.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  thi.** 
branch  of  manufacture  may  be  put  down  at  five  millions  of 
dollars,  all  of  which,  I  sliall  endeavor  to  show,  will  be  put 
in  jeopardy  by  the  reduction  of  duty.  The  domestic  is 
now  rapidly  gaining  groimd  upon  the  imported  article. 
The  consumption  of  salt  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1796,  when  the  population  of  the  country  was 
only  about  one-third  its  present  number,  exceeded  the 
consumption  for  the  year  1828,  that  year  being  the  last 
treasury  return.  The  impoi-tation  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding 1828  considerably  diminiblictl,  till,  in  that  year,  it 
fell  down  to  tlie  amount  before  stuted. 

How  is  tliis  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  Has  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  diminished  in  this  necessary  of  life, 
while  its  population  has  been  increasing?  The  true  solu- 
tion is,  that  the  domestic  production  h:ui  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  by  its  competition  pressing  the  foreign  s:ilt 
into  narrower  limits,  or  driving  it  out  of  market.  The 
effect  of  this  competition  is  to  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
foreign  article.  It  is  a  consideration  of  much  importance, 
that  tl)e  manufacture  of  salt  is  more  generally  diffused 
through  the  country  than  any  one  of  the  great  interests, 
the  protection  of  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Nature  has  so  distributed  her  bounties  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  sources  of  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
that  no  considerable  section  of  the  country  need  be  de- 
pendent upon  another  for  the  supply  of  this  necessary  arti- 
cle of  humiui  subsistence. 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  arc  the  Stiites  that  take  the  lead  in  its  manufacture. 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  any  section  of  the  Union, 
that  does  not  manufacture  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
On  tlie  whole  line  of  our  seashore,  and  especially  along 
tlie  coast  of  tlie  southern  States  and  Florida,  great  na- 
tural facilities  must  every  where  exist  for  its  production, 
while  the  interior  is  supplied  witli  inexhaustible  subter- 
ranean springs  of  salt  water.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  this  manufacture  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  country  A\'hcrc  it  is  carried  on,  and  see 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  under  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duty.   Among  the  New  England  States,  Massachu- 


setts is  the  most  dcenly  interested,  having  near  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  tliat  branch  of  business.  The 
document  before  mentioned  shows  that  it  is  there  barely  a 
living  business,  the  profits  being  reduced,  at  least,  to  a. 
level  with  labor  in  other  employments. 

The  proposed  reduction,  must,  therefore,  inevitably  ruin 
the  manufacture  in  that  section  of  country.  IIow  will  it 
be  in  New  York,  wlierc  the  manufacture  is  carried  ou 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union  ^ 
The  same  document  also  shows  tliat  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
manufacturer  can  sustaui  himself.  I  understand  the  domestic 
salt  finds  its  way  into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  strug- 
gling with  the  foreign  production  for  that  great  market. 

The  domestic  competition  has  so  reduced  the  price,  that 
imported  salt  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  and 
comes  in  almost  wholly  as  ballast;  and,  coming  in  this 
way,  it  pays  little  or  no  freight. 

Suppose,  sir,  you  reduce  Uie  duty  to  ten  cents,  how 
would  the  matter  stand  between  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer and  the  importer? 
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The  average  value  of  foreig-n  salt  is  set  down  in  the 
coTTimercial  report  at  eight  cents  per  bushel,  which,  from 
tlic  best  information  I  can  get,  is  M  least  its  full  cost  abroad; 
duty,  ten  cents;  making-  the  cost,  independent  of  freight, 
eighteen  cents.  The  cost  of  production  at  the  New  York 
works  is  eiglit  and  a  half  cents;  duty  to  the  State,  twelve 
and  a  half  cents;  cost  of  baiTels,  five  cents  per  bushel; 
making  the  cost  twenty-six  cents  per  biushel  when  ready 
for  market;  making  a  difference  in  cost,  independent  of 
freight,  of  eight  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  importer. 
The  foreign  salt '  comes  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  ballast,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  barrels.  But  the  domestic  salt  has 
not  the  advantage  of  going  to  market  as  ballast— it  must 
piy  freight  and  tolls  on  the  canal,  and  freight  down  the 
Hudson  to  the  city !  Is  it  not  apparent  that,  in  this  state 
of  the  trade,  the  foreign  salt  would  drive  thtj  domestic  out 
of  tlie  rnarkct  of  New  York,  and  transfer  the  theatre  of 
competition  from  the  city  to  the  very  doors  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  in  any  great  revulsion  of  trade,  break  him 
down  even  there? 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  present  this  operation  in  another  as 
pi.'Ct.  The  foreign  and  domestic  salt  meet  and  enter  into 
competition  in  the  city;  the  foreign  would  pay  a  duty  of 
ttfn  cents,  and  tlie  latter  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
bushel.  I  say  he  wotild  pay  it,  because  to  the  manutac- 
turer  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  whether  he  pays  that 
sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  would  pay,  then, 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  more  duty  than  the  im- 
porter. The  cost  of  the  foi'eign  article  being  only  eight 
cents,  the  difference  is  thirty-two  per  cent  on  that  cost, 
and  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  a  discriminating  duty  of 
thirty -two  per  cent,  were  impo.sed  in  favor  of  the  import- 
er of  the  foreign  product.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  thi^ 
great  and  valuable  concern  must  sink  in  that  State,  if  such 
an  advantage  is  given  to  the  foreign  over  the  domestic  pro- 
duct. The  competition  is  now  so  closely  contested,  that 
the  consumer  of  foreign  salt  is,  in  point  of  fact,  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  freight.  But  suppose  the  duty  re- 
duced, and  the  domestic  manufacturer  broken  up,  what, 
then,  would  be  the  course  of  ti-ade?  The  importation 
would  then  become  a  regular  business,  and  salt  could  afford 
to  pay  freight. 

A  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  countiy  would  go  into 
the  salt  trade  for  the  freight  The  consumer  would  pay 
ten  cents  less  duty  than  before;  but  he  would  pay  ten  cents 
more  for  the  freight,  and  consequently Svould  find  him- 
self preciselv"  where. he  now  is,  with  this  important  differ- 
ence— he  has  annihilated  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
lost  a  valuable  domestic  market.  Complaints  have  been 
made  here  of  the  duty  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  they  who  make  them  would  com- 
pel  her  to  repeal  it.  I  understand  the  duty  is  pledged  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State  to  the  payment  of  tlie  canal 
debt,  and  is  therefore  immutable,  and  not  under  the  con- 
irol  of  her  Legislature.  I  do  not  think  it  a  just  sxibject  of 
complftint,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  enacting  laws  to  bear  upon 
that  fund  and  upon  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  New  York  canal  was  the  first 
great  enterprise  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  this  country. 
It  wa3  important  to  give  it  stability  to  the  credit  of  the 
Stite,  and  nothing  could  more  effectually  do  that,  than  the 
provision  in  thfe  constitution.  The  rest  of  the  country, 
surely,  owes  that  State  something  for  the  experience  we 
have  all  acquired  at  her  expense,  and  for  the  moral  in- 
fluence she  has  spread  over  the  Union  by  her  example. 
Xor  ought  the  multiplied  benefits  that  almost  e\'ery  sec- 
tion of  the  country  derives  from  her  canals,  to  be  wholly 
forgotten  here.  Passing  on  from  New  York  to  Pcnnsyl- 
vania,  we  fin«!  her  salt  manufactories  situated  in  the  west- 
ern district  of  that  State,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  tlie 
canal  now  constnicting  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to 
unite  the  Witters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Ohio 


and  Lake  Erie.  The  cost  of  production  is  supposed  to  be 
about  twenty  cents,  say  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  in- 
cluding the  barrel. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  if  the  present  duty  is 
retained,  the  salt  of  western  Pennsylvania  will,  so  soon  at 
this  canal  is  opened,  compete  with  the  imported  article 
for  .the  market  of  Philadelphia,  precisely  as  the  salt  of 
western  New  York  now  does  for  the  market  of  the  city  of 
'New  York;  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  tolls  and  trans- 
portation arising  from  the  business  will  be  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance  to  that  State.  It  is  therefore  the  un- 
doubted interest  of  Pennsylvania  to  sustain  and  foster  its 
'manufacture?  Going  still  further  west,  the  principal 
seat  of  this  description  of  manufacturing  interest  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States,  is  on  the  bankd  of  the  Great 
Kenhawa,  in  western  Virginia.  Manufactories  on  a  small 
scale  are  found  on  the  Ohio,  the  Muskuig^m,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  western  country.  The  manufacture  on 
the  Kenhawa  amounts  to  ab'but  a  million  of  bushels  per 
annum.  I  believe  the  production  has,  under  peculiar  - 
excitements,  gone  much  higher  than  that  amount,  reaching 
a  million  and  a  half;  but  the  result  w*as  a  very  general 
bankruptcy  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  business. 
Taking  all  the  manufactories  in  the  western  country,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  average  cost  of  production  to  the  manu- 
facturer may  be  set  down  at  about  twenty-five  cents  per 
bqshel,  when  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  market.  Let 
the  du^  on  salt  be  reduced  to  ten  cents,  cost  of  foreign 
salt  eight  cents,  freight  at  half  the  cost,  say  four  cents, 
and  the  cost  of  foreign  salt  in  New  Orleans  would  bo 
twenty-two  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  production  at 
the  door  of  the  manufacturer,  when  ready  for  market, 
would  be,  at  least,  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  foreign  salt  in 
New  Orleans  to  the  importer.  Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire, how  would  thistrdde  operate  in  that  state  of  things? 
In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  salt  is  considered  the  better 
article,  and,  consequently,  would  take  possef^sion  of  the 
market  at  the  same  price.  In  the  next  place,  it  becomes 
material  to  look  at  the  geographical  position  of  these  maou-- 
factories,  their  markets,  and  the  means  of  transportation. 
These  establishments  are  situated  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi. 

Their  products  descend  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  its  tribu- 
taries, penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  1  believe  into  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  meeting  the  imported  salt,  and  competing 
with  it  on  that  river.  The  transportation  is  now  mamly  by 
steam.  The  amount  of  steam  tonnage,  now  very  great,  is 
every  year  increasing,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  over- 
do itself.  What  would  be  the  operation  on  all  that  vast 
theatre  that  may  be  denominated  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  the  upper  country,  and  the 
importer  of  salt  at  New  Orleans?  The  descending  cargo  con- 
sists chiefly  of  bulky  agricultural  products,  while  the 
return  freight  is  composed  of  manufactured  articles,  occu- 
pying much  leas  space.  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that,  in 
the  regular  course  of  business,  and  in  that  state  of  things 
to  which  that  navigation  is  fast  approximating,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  required  tp  perform  the  descending  will  far 
exceed  that  of  the  ascending  navigation.  To  make  up  this 
deficiency  of  freight,  salt  would  be  carried  up  the  river  at' 
almost  a  nominal  price;  (at  least  at  a  freight  not  exceeding^ 
the  price  of  downward  freight;)  and,  coming  into  New 
Orleans  in  the  first  place  as  ballast,  and  tlien  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  from  a  similar  necessity,  there  can  be  no- 
thing plainer  than  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  of  foreign  salt  at  their  very  doors, 
whenever  the  steam  navigation  went  a  little  beyond  the 
business  of  the  country,  which  an  active  competition  gives 
it  a  constant  tendency  to  do.  It  is  needless  to  add  tliat  the 
manufacturer  must  sink  under  this  state  of  things,  and, 
when  dnce  down,  could  never  rise  again.  These  manu- 
factories are  indeed  fiir  in  the  interior;  but,  in  the  present 
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■Ute  of  iteaoD  nftvigation,  distance  is  s^lmost  annihilated, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  that  nayig^tion  will  no  doubt 
shortly  arrive,  will  place  them  in  almost  the  precise  situa- 
tion they  would  be,  if  a  navigrable  arm  of  the  sea  put  up  to 
them  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     I  am  fully  convinced  the 

Sroposed  reduction  of  duty  would  greatly  endanger,  if  it 
id  not  destroy,  the  capital  now  invested  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  While  the  farmer  would  lose  the  valuable 
market  which  these  establishments  create  for  his  products, 
be  would,  at  the  nme  time,  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for 
bis  sah  than  he  now  does.  To  the  manufacturer,  the  capi- 
tal employed  would  become  in  a  great  degree  valueless;  he 
could  not  convert  it  to  any  other  use,  as  some  gentlemen 
teem  to  imagine.  For  example,  he  has  a  well  perforated 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  through  solid  rock,  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  hundred  feet,  until  he  strikes  the 
saline  water.  What  could  he  do  with  this  expensive  hole 
in  the  earth  >  To  what  other  business  or  use  could  he  trans- 
fer it  ?    Certainly  to  none. 

While  speaking  of  the  salt  manufacture  in  the  West,  I 
beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
topic  of  a  local  character,  connected  with  this  subject. 
The  district  of  country  along  on  the  Ohio,  and  particularly 
at  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  is  larc^Iy  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  pork  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  to  other 
ports.  The  salt  manufactured  in  the  interior  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  pickling  for  exportation  as  well  as 
the  coarse  imported  salt.  On  that  account,  pork  goes  to 
New  Orleans  imperfectiy  pickled,  where  it  is  repacked  in 
foreigpi  salt  at  a  considerable  charg^.  Now,  sir,  I  noticed 
that  my  colleagues  from  that  immediate  neighborhood 
voted,  yesterday,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  tiunking,  no 
doub^  the  reduction  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  busness  of  packing  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati. 
The  object  is  certainly  very  desirable.  But,  if  mv  col- 
leagues  will  pardon  me  for  presenting  a  single  considera- 
tioji  to  them  in  particular,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  them  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  would  not  effect  their  ob- 
ject Let  the  duty  be  reduced  ten  cents,  and  we  wiU  sup- 
pose a  corresponding  reduction  would  take  place  in  the 
8 rice  of  salt.  You  have  changed  the  actual  price  both  at 
few  Orleans  and  at  Cincinnati;  but  the  relative  price  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  packer,  who  pickled  a  barrel  of  pork  in  foreign  salt, 
at  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  or  Boston,  would  pay  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  duty,  whether  that  du^  be  ten  or 
twenty  cents.  By  the  reduction,  therefore,  the  packer  at 
Cincinnati  gains  no  advantage  over  the  packer  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  relative  price  must  change  in  favor  of  Cincin- 
nati, before  the  packer  can  have  any  inducement  to  trans- 
fer his  business  from  New  Orleans  to  that  place.  If  you 
can  practically  annihilate  tiie  space  between  the  two  cities, 
or  make  an  approach  to  it;  in  other  words,  if  you  can  get 
rid  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  transportation  between  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio,  you  will  then  change  the  relative  price 
of  salt,  and  effect  your  object.  As  things  now  are,  the 
packer  must  pay  the  frei^t  of  his  salt  up  the  river,  and 
wen  pa^  freight  back  again  on  the  same  salt  after  it  is  con- 
verted into  pickle.  To  avoid  the  payment  of  these  two 
freights,  it  IS  his  interest  to  use  the  foreign  salt  at  New  Or- 
leans instead  of  Cincinnati.  The  proposed  remedy  most 
obviously  does  not  reach  the  evil. 

It  is  my  behef  that  domestic  competition  reduces  the 
price  of  salt,  every  where,  below  what  it  would  be  if  it 
came  into  the  country  duty  free,  without  that  competition. 
From  the  close  of  1807  to  1813,  salt  paid  no  du^,  and  I 
am  informed  that  during  that  period  the  price  was  higher 
than  it  has  been  since,  and  more  fluctuating.  I  have  but 
one  connderation  more  to  present,  and  that  addresses 
itself  to  the  good  faith  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  said  the 
duty  is  a  war  duty,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  on  that  ac- 
count Such  is  not  the  fact— the  act  of  18X3  expired  of  its 
own  limitation  a  year  afWr  the  war,  and  was  revived  in 


1816,  a  period  when  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  pros- 
perous and  abundant  beyond  any  precedent.  That  was  the 
year  when  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  whole  protective 
system,  and  tiiis  duty  must  have  been  imposed  as  a  pro- 
tective duty.  The  duty  has  existed  now  for  seventeen 
years  wiUiout  interruption,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  large 
capital,  confiding  in  the  faith  of  the  Government,  lias  gone 
into  the  manufacture.  To  force  them  to  change  their  oc- 
cupation, is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  impolitic,  but  cruel  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  said,  he  must  ask  tiie  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  explanation.  They  will 
be  brief,  [said  Mr.  D.]|  as  the  state  of  my  health  at  present 
would  forbid  an  exertion,  were  I  disposed  to  make  one, 
and  as  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Viitton] 
has  nearly  exhausted  the  subject. 

I  must  confess  that  a  want  of  that  knowledge  of  finan* 
cial  detail  which  more  experienced  members  of  this  body 
possebs,  led  me  to  vote  yesterday  evening  for  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  on  salt.  I  did  this  on  account  of  the 
manifest  urgency  of  southern  members.  My  mistake  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that,  though 
not  a  young  man,  I  am  a  younginember  of  this  House,  and 
that  neither  my  private  pursuits  nor  public  duties  ever  be- 
fore imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  acquiring  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  opei*ations  of^our  commercial 
and  fiscal  systems,  and  their  minute  details,  which  ^e  ne- 
cessary to  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  states- 
man. My  attention  heretofore  has  been  turned  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  alone,  on  wliich  our  systems  of  revenue 
and  protection  are  founded. 

Perceiving  the  gi*eat  excitement  of  hope  on  one  side, 
and  alarm  on  the  other,  produced  by  the  vote  which  I  pro- 
posed to  reconsider,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  wort 
time  that  has  elapsed,  to  consult  some  of  the  public  tablea 
and  official  documents  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject^ 
and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  would  be  prejudicisl  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner^  destructive  of  those 
of  my  constituents. 

I  did  not  know,  before  now,  that  a  capital  of  so  many 
millions  was  vested  in  the  home  production  of  this  article 
of  first  necessity,  nor  that,  of  the  whole  amount  of  salt  im- 
ported from  other  nations,  three-fourths  parts  come  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies — from 
those  very  ports  which  sire  sealed  against  the  introduction 
of  our  bread  stuffs  and  other  provisions.  From  all  other 
nations  we  import  into  the  whole  United  States  a  quantity 
but  little  exceeding  Uie  produce  of  the  Kenhawa  works. 

I  can  recollect  to  have  seen  in  my  county  twelve  dollars 
given  for  a  busliel  of  alum  salt.  I  recollect  when  the  price 
of  that  article  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  to  five  dollars, 
by  the  improvement  of  our  mountain  roads.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  price  stood  at  about  three  dollars, 
until  the  Kenhawa  and  otlier  works  displaced  the  foreign 
article  from  our  markets  and  consumption.  I  remember 
the  time  when  twenly-four  busliels  of  wheat  would  not 
pay  for  more  tiian  one  bushel  of  alum  salt;  and  I  have 
seen  the  price  of  salt  so  reduced,  that  a  barrel  of  it  would 
not  pay  for  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour.  And  this  great  and 
beneficial  change  is  the  result  of  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  conveyance,  and  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
liome  production  by  tariff  laws— by  the  imposition  of 
reasonable  protecting  duties  on  foreign  importation.  Were 
we  to  exclude  foreign  salt  altogether,  we  could  produce 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  whole  consumption,  without 
inconvenience.  In  the  western  country,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  salt  has  been  so  effectual,  that,  in  more  than  half 
of  my  district,  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  bushel  of  foreign 
salt  has  been  consumed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
reduction  in  price  would  continue,  except  at  a  particular 
place,  if  foreign  salt  were  entirely  excluded.  Home  pro- 
ducers are  so  numerous,  and  so  scattered  over  the  countr)'. 
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M  to  create  that  competitioB  which  it  the  life  and  soiil  of 
all  manufacturing  and  producing  operations. 

Nor  18  this  reduction  of  price  the  only  benefit  the  farm- 
ing and  other  consuming  classes  have  derived  from  the  pro- 
tection given  to  home  producers.  The  home  manufacture 
produces  a  constant  supply,  to  be  had  in  any  quantities, 
large  or  small;  and  as  the  produce  of  our  fiums  and  shops 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  manufacturers  of  salt, 
this  indispensable  article  of  daily  use  can  be  had  at  every 
village,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  at  a  reduced  price,  by  our  own  pro- 
duce or  manufactures.  Salt  has  thus  become  a  constant 
article  of  trade  and  exchange  in  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  truth 
that  these  incalculable  benefits  are  the  fruits  of  our  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties,  in  modem  times  called  the 
American  system.  And  shall  I  be  asked  to  surrender  these 
advantages,  in  order  to  admit  the  productions  of  that  coun- 
try which  excludes  ours,  by  a  permanent  system  from 
which  she  never  relaxes,  except  when  compelled  to  it  by 
necessity? 

The  principal  staples  of  my  district  arc  bread  stuffs, 
beef,  pork,  and  manufactured  articles.  These  are,  by 
Enc^and,  excluded  from  her  West  India  ports  in  our  neigh- 
bornood,  while  the  friends  of  free  trade,  as  they  style 
themselves,  would  import  from  those  places  at  which  our 
pork  and  beef  are  prohibited,  the  very  salt  with  which  the 
prohibited  article  is  cured.  Such  a  trade  would  not  be 
reciprocal,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  western  agfriculture< 
I  admit  that  the  immediate  effects  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  salt  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  This  diminution  in  price  would  continue .  until 
our  own  establishments  would  be  ruined  and  abandoned, 
and  our  dependence  on  the  foreign  English  supply  again 
restored,  when  the  price  would  be  increased,  as  formerly, 
at  the  pleasure  of  foreigners,  and  when  cash  would  be  de- 
manded in  payment,  and  the  supply  rendered  precarious 
by  all  those  accidents  and  vexations  attendant  on  foreign 
commerce. 

Those  who  now  live  by  the  manufacture  of  salt  liave 
their  capitals  vested  in  their  wells  and  furnaces,  their  ket- 
tles, and  other  iaplements  and  fixtures,  and  in  sums 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  business.  Reduce  tiie  duties 
on  foreign  salt,  and  that  article  will  ascend  the  Oliio  at 
such  reduced  prices  as  to  fall  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  home.  When  this  is  done,  the  owners  must 
abandon  their  works,  and  vest  their  capitals  in  other  pur- 
suits. For  a  short  time,  our  supply  from  abroad  might  be 
regular  and  cheap,  and  might  continue  so  until  the  domestic 
manuftcture  would  be  every  where  abandoned;  and  then 
we  would  be  inevitably  compelled  to  purchase  at  higher 
prices,  in  an  uncertain  naarket,  for  ready  cash,  instead  of 
articles  of  domestic  growth  and  the  fruits  of  our  own 
labor.  If  we  wish  to  secure  our  salt  at  low  prices,  we  must 
discourage  importation  from  abroad,  and  encourage  that 
competition  at  home  which  has  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
our  wishes. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watxb]  has  spoken 
of  our  system  (including,  I  suppose,  the  motion  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  submit)  as  one  of  **  bargain  and  sale,"  and 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  corruption.  I  understood 
him  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts;  [Mr.  Gokbam]  but,  whe- 
ther to  that  gentlemanor  to  myself,  in  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  concluded  by  saying  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect, I  suppose  I  have  no  cause  to  complain.  These  words, 
therefore,  of  *<  bargain  and  sale,"  are  not  understood  as 
conveying  any  pei-sonal  reproach,  in  th^  vocabulary  of  the 
day.  But,  whatever  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  may 
tiiink  of  my  course  here,  or  by  whatever  epithets  describe 
it,  that  matters  me  but  little,  as  neither  the  opinions  or 
epithets  of  others  can  "pick  my  pockets,  or  break  my 
sbiot." 


According  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  all  concessions  and 
compromise  in  legislation  are  immoral;  whereas  it  is  a  uni- 
versal maxim,  acknowledged  by  the  wise  in  every  country, 
that  all  wise  and  benefidal  legislation  must  be  the  result  of 
mutual  concession,  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  com- 
promise. Where  a  country  is  so  large  as  to  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  of'^soil,  and  of  pursuits,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  le|pslate  wisely,  without  much  consultation  on 
the  separate  interests  of  each.  In  seeking  to  render  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures  independent  of  foreig^n  in- 
termeddling, it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the  infiincy  of 
those  interests,  to  foster  and  encourage  tiiem  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  high  duties  on  such  articles  importedfrom  abroad  as 
might  come  into  advantageous  competition  with  them  in 
our  consumption.  To  aSbrd  this  universal  protection  has 
been  the  aim  of  this  Government,  from  the  year  1789  to 
the  present  time;  and  no  portion  of  the  United  States 
pressed  this  policy  sooner,  or  more  earnesUy,  than  the 
southern  section. 

Yesterday  evening,  it  was  plainly  discoverable,  that, 
should  we  give  up  the  protection  of  the  great  capital  vested 
by  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  we  womd  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  efforts  of  those 
States  in  furthering  that  protection  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  our  interests  in  the  West;  and  in  so  far  as, 
on  that  account,  we  may  be  more  disposed  to  protect  our 
eastern  friends,  we  are  to  meet  the  censures  of  the  South. 
Like  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Mallabt]  I  un- 
derstood the  genUeman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watns]  as 
holdin?  out  a  hope  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff, 
that,  if  they  would  persevere  in  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
salt,  he  might  be  induced  to  vote  for  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, the  passage  of  which  ercry  real  fi-iend  to  do- 
mestic protection  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  had  appeared  to  be  so  much  op- 
posed. The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  however,  says  he 
was  misunderstood  in  this  respect,  and  I  therefore  do  not 
press  the  remark  furilier  than  to  say,  that,  understanding 
the  gentleman,  when  he  was  up,  as  throwing  out  this  in- 
ducement, I  did  not  censure  him  for  that  course.  I  thought 
it  perfectly  fair,  but  considered  it  as  very  inconsistent  in 
him  to  censure  in  otiiers  the  very  course  which  I  thought 
him  openly  pursuing  himself.  This  opinion  I  cheerfully 
withdraw,  because  the  gentleman's  explanation  removes 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  convinces  me  of  my  mistake  as  to  him. 

But,  however  censurable  it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  our  opponents,  that,  in  legislation,  members 
should  concede  any  thing  of  their  views,  measures,  and 
wishes  to  others,  in  return  for  mutual  concession  on  their 
part,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  some  of  our  opponents  do 
not  concur  in  this  opinion,  but  actually  practise  what 
others  of  them  seem  openly  to  condemn.  This  morning, 
afnend  of  mine,  whose  seat  is  near  me,  [Gen.  Fikhlat]  and 
who,  in  relation  to  the  protecting  system,  differs  with  me 
in  nothing  but  the  policy  of  reducing  the  duties  on  salt, 
informed  me  that  one  gentleman,  (whom  he  named,)  if  not 
two  or-  three  among  tiiose  opposed  to  us,  would  vote  for 
our  tariff  law,  if  we  would  retain  in  it  the  clause  reducing 
the  duty  in  question;  and  that  ^ntleman  will  so  vote, 
and  with  that  expectation.  I  did  not  inquire  how  my 
friend  obtained  this  assurance.  I  suppose  he  had  it  from 
him,  or  those  alone  able  to  g^ve  it;  and,  if  so,  I  looked 
upon  it  as  fair  play.  It  would  be  the  result  of  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  choice  between  supposed  evils. 

I  feel  compelled  to  take  a  respectful  notice  of  the  re- 
marks of  a  gentleman  from  North  Cai^olina,  [Mr.  BAaaijr. 
oeb]  in  relation  to  my  vote  yesteixlay  evening,  am)  my  mo- 
tion to-day,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  discussion. 
That  gentleman  has  made  an  allusion  to  the  kiss  and  trea- 
son of  Judas.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whetiier  he  meant  to 
be  witty  or  satirical.  If  wit  was  his  object,  he  failed:  for 
I  could  not  perceive  that  a  single  smile  was  elicited  in  tlie 
hall.   Should  I  presume,  as  that  gentleman  did,  to  offer  an 
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advice  not  aakc<l  for,  I  would  say,  that,  whenever  he  at- 
tempts to  extract  hia  sallies  of  wit  from  a  record  the 
most  awful  and  instructive  timt  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
template, he  will  exhibit  himself  in  ^ad  taste  before  a 
christian  audience.  But  if  satire  was  intended,  and  the 
(gentleman  meant  both  to  assail  mc,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  g>ivc  us  a  sample  of  hia  magnanimity,  he  was  signally 
successful.  Having;*  cast  his  arrow  across  tlie  hall  at  me, 
he  most  magnanimously  demanded  the  previous  quc&tion; 
which  would  shut  my  mouth  from  this  explanation,  and 
from  a  reply. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Georgia,  rose,  and  observed  that 
in  all  the  debate  he  had.  heard  nothing  new  on  the  ques- 
tion; and,  as  further  debate  could  be  of  no  use,  he  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the  tabic,  an<l 
demanded  tlie  yens  and  nays  on  the  question;  but  withdrew 
his  motion  at  tiic  re((ucBt  of 

Mr.  McCOY,  who  promised  to  renew  it  when  he  had 
made  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  reduction 
of  the  salt  duty.  Havingdonc  so,  he  renewed  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  THOMPSo^ir;  and 

The  question  being  put  on  laying  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  the  table;  it  was  decided  in  the  negative;  yeas, 
95— nays,  102. 

Mr.  POLK  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  the  reduc- 
tion, and  explanatory  of  the  history  of  the  duty  on  salt  laid 
from  time  to  time;  and  believing  that  enough  had  been 
said,  pro  and  con,  and  as  much  as  the  time  of  the  House 
could  afford,  he  concluded  by  calling  for  the  previoiu 
question. 

Mr.  WAYNE  moved  a  call  of  the  House;  but  the  motion 
was  not  sustained. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded  by  a 
majority  of  the  House;  and 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  call 
of  Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  it  was  carried— 17 1  to  25. 

The  main  question  (being  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  reducing  the  duty  on  salt) 
was  then  put,  ami  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  yeas,  102 — nays,  97. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  propos- 
ing to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt, 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  modified  the  amendment  so  as  to  defer 
the  reduction  to  fifteen  cents  to  the  1st  of  September, 
1831,  and  the  reduction  to  ten  cents  from  and  after  the 
31st  of  December,  1832. 

The  debate  was  now  renewed,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated animation  and  occasional  pungency  during  several 
hours. 

Messrs.  CAMBRELENG,  DRAYTON,  BARHINGER, 
ANGEL,  SEMMES,  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  JENNINGS, 
WILDE,  and  LEA  advocated  the  ^amendment,  and  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  dutv;  and  Messrs.  SPENCER, 
of  New  York,  MALLARY,  STORRS,  of  New^ork,  IR- 
VIN,  of  Ohio,  TEST,  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
REED  opposed  the  amendment  for  various  reasons;  some, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  the  reduction  as  impolitic, 
uid  would  not  diminish  the  price  to  tlie  consumer;  others, 
that  it  was  improper,  connected  with  this  bill;  others^ 
that  it  would  put  the  bill  itself  in  jeopardy)  though  they 
were  not  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  tlie  duty,  If  it  were  an 
unconnected  proposition.  For  the  reason  last  mentioned, 
Messrs.  RAMSEY  and  MILLER  stated  they  should  vote 
now  against  the  amendment,  although  they  yesterday  voted 
for  it. 

[The  fdlow^ing  were  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Avokl 
and  Lu-i.] 

Mr.  ANGEL  said,  he  must  cnive  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  would  state  briefly  the 
reasons  which  would  govern  his  vote  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
[said  Mr.  A.]  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  because  T  am 
constrained  to  differ  from  many  of  my  colleagues;  those 
with  whom  1  Itave  generally  acted,  whom!  greatly  esteem. 


and  for  whose  judgments  ami  opinions  I  entertain  the 
greatest  respect.  Under  tliese  circumstances^  my  ooursie 
may  seem  singular  to  some,  and  I  thewfore  desire  to  state 
the  reasons  which  not  only  induce,  but  oblige  me  to  take  it. 

My  first  objection  rests  upon  general  principles.  The 
real,  absolute  necessaries  of  life  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
unless  there  be  some  strong  and  urgent  necessity  for  it; 
and  then  no  longer  than  the  necessity  for  the  tax  continues". 
Here  the  tax  on  salt  is  unnecessary :  the  revenue  is  abun- 
dant without  it. 

Salt  is  an  absolute,  natural,  and  real  necessary  of  life — 
other  things  may,  fi-om  use,  be  thought  necessary,  as  tea, 
coffee,  sugar;  but  salt  is,  in  its  natuiv:,  a  real  neceasarj  to 
life — and  one  without  which  life  and  health  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  is  absolutely  necessary*  to  animal  life  and 
health.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  must  be  fed  with  it;  and 
immense  numbers  of  them  die  yearly  for  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it.  On  such  an  ai*ticle,  is  it  proper  then 
to  retain  a  duty  of  twenty  cent*  on  a  bushel?  More  salt 
sliould  be  lised':  more  would  be  used  if  it  was  cheaper,  and 
it  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible,  hy  fVeeing  it  from 
taxatiori. 

The  poor  man,  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  hia  children, 
must  consume  of  salt,  andpay  of  histax,  as  much  as  the  rich 
man,  for  himself,  his  wifcj,  and  children'— and  as  the  poor 
man's  family  is  often  the  most  numerous^  he  must  pay  the 
most  of  the  t-x.  Yftu  make  him  pay  the  more,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  is  less  able  than  the  rich  man.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  principle.  Taxes  should  bc>  levied  on  men 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  Is  it  too  much  to  reHeve 
the  poor  man,  by  reducing  this  tax  at  first  to  fifteen,  and 
afterwards  to  ten  cents  on  a  busheU  1  de  not  say  these 
things  to  court  popularity  with  the  poor.  I  say  them  be* 
cause  eternal  justice  proclaims  them  to  be  right,  whether 
they  be  popular  or  unpopular. 

A  few  days  since,  we  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  duties 
on  tea  and  coffee,  because  these  are  supposed  to  liave  be- 
come necessaries,  and  are  use<l  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by 
the  rich.  There  were  only  six  votes  against  that  bill;  and 
will  any  gentleman  tell  me  that  salt  is  less  a  necessary  than 
tcii,  coflee,  or  cocoa,  or  less  consumed  by  the  poor> 

On  principle,  therefore,  salt,  as  a  natural  necessary  of 
life,  ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  twenty  cents  a  btishel, 
or  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  its  foreign  cost;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  to  ten  cents  a  bushel  is  but  slow  and 
partial  justice  to  the  public,  as  the  tax  will  still  be  equal  to 
tlie  expense  of  making  a  bushel  of  salt  at  the  Salina,  or 
any  good  salt  works. 

ft  is  said  that  the  reduction  of  this  salt  tax  will  be  a  se- 
rious injury  to  the  State  from  which  I  come.  If  I  believed 
this,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  vote  for  it.  I  can  have  no 
inducement  to  wrong  that  State — my  home  is  there — ^my 
friends  are  there — ^all  my  interests  and  all  my  attachments 
are  tliere — and  I  can  only  wish  her  prosperity.  - 1  hope  to 
show,  as  I  am  satisfied  is  the  fact,  that  the  State  cannot  lose 
by  the  reduction  of  this  tax,  wliich  will  profit  every  citi* 
zen  of  tliat  State. 

At  present,  New  York  herself  levies  an  excise  duty  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  every  bushel  of  salt  manufac- 
tured at  the  salt  works  in  that  State.  My  colleagues  allege 
that,  in  this  manner,  the  State,  by  a  tax  upon  her  citizens^ 
raises  a  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly-seven 
thousand  dollars  towards  her  canal  fund:  that,  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  reduce  their  duty  on  imported  salt  to  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  the  State,  in  order  to  save  the  manufacturer^  will 
be  obliged  to  reduce  her  duty  on  domestic  salt,  and,  instead 
of  this  revenue,  impose  a  direct  tax  to  pay  her  canaldebt. 
Every  part  of  this  deserves  examination. 

If  the  United  States  reduce  the  duty  on  this  article,  it 
will  save  exactly  so  much  to  every  citizen  who  uses  foreigTi 
salt;  and  the  State  will  undoubtedly  amend  her  taws  and 
constitution  so  as  to  reduce  her  tax  on  salt,  Which  will  be  a 
saving  to  that  amount  to  every  citizen  who  usesdomestic  salt. 
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If  by  these  means  the  canal  fund  loses  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  tliousand  dollars,  do  not  the  citizens  of  the 
State  gain  it  by  their  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
tax?  Because,  after  all,  very  little  of  this  salt  tax  Is  col- 
lected from  the  citizens  of  otlier  States.  Is  it  not  nearly 
all  paid  by  the  citizens  of  New  York?  Do  they  not  con- 
sume more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  salt  manufactured 
hi  the  State?  What  can  a  State  gain  by  taking  from  the 
citizen  his  earnings  and  property  by  "taxation?  When 
gentlemen  talk  of  enriching  the  Stite  by  taxing  the  peo- 
ple, do  they  think  that  taxes  do  not  make  the  people  poor? 
if  the  salt  tax  costs  the  people  who  pay  it  nothing,  by  in- 
creasing it  four  or  five  fold,  you  might,  according  to  their 
argriment,  make  the  State  vcrj'  rich,  and  pay  off  the  canal 
debt  in  a  few  years,  without  injury  to  any  body. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture — take  away 
the  tiix,  the  doing  of  which,  gentlemen  say,  will  impove- 
rish the  State,  and  then  see  what  will  be  tlie  condition  of 
the  citizens.  If  the  State  loses  one  hundred  and  fifty-se- 
ven thousand  dollars  by  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  it  as  cer- 
tainly follows  that  the  citizens  gain  the  same  amount.  The 
State  is  the  corporation — the  citizens  are  Its  members?  and 
^hcn  tlie  members  ,ire  required  to  pay  a  sum  for  tiK'  com- 
mon benefit,  tlie  share  required  of  each  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  amount  of  stock  in  the  company.  This  Is 
plain;  it  is  every  day's  practice  in  tlie  pecuniary  regula- 
tions of  corporate  bodies;  and  what  Government  would 
ever  charter  a  company  with  authority  to  compel  the  holder 
of  one  share  to  pay  as  high  a  tax  as  he  who  holds  twenty 
shares*  This  is  the  operation  of  the  present  salt  tax. 
The  poor  man,  not  worth  a  dollar,  pays  as  much  towards 
its  aggregate  amount  as  the  wealthiest  man  amongst  us. 

If,  as  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  tlie  State  must  and  will 
reduce  her  salt  tax  if  the  United  States  reduce  theirs, 
how  can  the  manufacturer  be  injured  by  it?  Foreign  salt 
will  cost  abroad  some  six  or  ten  cents;  to  this  there  must 
be  added/reight,  insurance,  and  importers*  profit,  and  the 
United  States  duty-  will  still  remain  ten  cents.  Tlie  price 
of  domestic  salt,  free  from  the  State  tax,  would  be  oiily  ten 
cents  or  less  at  the  salt  works.  It  is  therefore  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  foreign  salt  should  ever  compete  with  the 
domestic  salt,  unless  the  State  should  obstinately  refuse  to 
relieve  its  citizens  from  this  burden — and  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  State  would  delay 
to  perform  a  duty  so  agreeable  and  profitable  to  her  citi- 
zens. 

If  the  State  tax  on  salt  was  reduced,  (as  it  would  imme- 
diately be  m  effect,  and  shortly  in  form,)  the  salt  manu- 
facturers could  sell  salt  at  the  works  for  ten  cents  a  biishcl, 
instead  of  the  present  price  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents, 
including  the  State  tax.  More  of  it  would  be  carried  east, 
and  sold  in  Vermont,  and  in  the  Hudson  fiver  and  Mohawk 
counties — more  would  go  west,  on  the  canal,  and  find  a 
market  in  west  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Canada 
— more  would  go  north,  on  the  canal  to  Oswego,  and  find  a 
market  in  our  nortlxern  counties  and  in  Canada.  In  this 
manner,  the  salt  market  for  our  manufacturer  would  be  en- 
larged, and  his  profits  increased;  while  the  price  to  consum- 
ers would  be  reduced,  and  the  Increase  of  transportation 
of  the  salt,  and  of  the  pay  for  it  on  the  canals,  would,  by 
the  increase  of  tolls,  go  far  towards  remunerating  the  canal 
fimd  for  the  loss  it  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty. 

At  the  time  the  constitution  of  our  State  was  amended, 
and  this  salt  tax  was  pledged  to  the  canal  fund,  the  canals 
were  unfinished;  and  I  do  not  war  with  the  convention  for 
their  endeavors  to  secure  the  credit  of  the  State.  Still 
the  people,  many  of  them,  objected  t©  the  constitution — 
they  demurred  to  the  salt  tax.  At  that  time  I  was  with 
tUem;  and  can  speak  of  the  opinions  of  many  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  from  personal  observation.  The 
constitution  was  presented  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  were 
obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a  whole,  or  reject  it  altogetlicr.     It 


contained  mimy  provisions  wljich  they  desired  to  secure; 
they  wished  %  abolish  the  old  council  of  appointment,  to 
reform  the  judiciary,  and  to  extend  the  ri.i^ht  of  suffrage. 
They  were  told,  and  regarded  it  as  a  pledge,  or  promise, 
that  the  canals  would  go  on  successfully,  soon  be  complet- 
ed, and  the  tolls  would  be  more  tlian  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  debt;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ajittle  experience  Could 
be  had  on  the  subject,  this  salt  tax  tftiould  be  reduced  or 
repealed.  They  believed  this,  and  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion; but  if  tlicy  had  been  told  that  this  tax  must  be  per- 
petual, they  would  have  rejected  the  tax  and  constitution 
together.  If  this  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  salt,  in  favor  of  the  canid  fund,  had  been  the  only  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  constitution,  would  not  the  people, 
I  ask  my  colleague,  have  rejected  it  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  ? 

The  State  salt  tax,  like  tJic  United  States  salt  tax.  Is 
very  unequal  and  unjust — a  repeal  or  reduction  of  both  Is 
qalled  for  by  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  New  York  canal  debt  is  the  debt  of  the  whole 
State.  The  salt  tax  there  is  thrown  into  the  canal  fund  to 
pay  that  debt.  But  the  State  salt  tax  is  not  paid  by  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  but  only  by  about  two-thirds  of  them. 
Of  these,  many  arc  obliged  to  i)ay  who  use  the  canals  but 
little,  and  who  are  rather  injured  than  benefited  by  them. 
The  other  third  of  the  population  of  the  State  consumes 
imported  salt;  pays  noticing  into  the  canal  fund;  but  pays 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  salt  to  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  people  of  that  State  are  taxed,  (two-thirds  of  them,) 
say  one  hundred  Sind  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  the  ca- 
njJ  fund;  and  to  enable  the  State  to  tax  these  two-thirds  to 
that  amount,  my  colleague  would  compel  the  other  third 
to  pay  twenty  cents  on  every  bushel  of  salt  they  consume, 
into  the  treasury,  to  be  laid  out  in  internal  improvements 
in  other  States.  Here  Is  a  double  taxation;  and  one  part 
of  the  State  is  to  be  employed  as  the  instrument  to  fix  tliis 
tax  on  the  other,  instead  of  joining,  as  I  think  they  should, 
to  reduce  both  taxes.  If  the  tax  were  reduced,  all  would 
get  their  salt  cheaper  than  they  now  do.  If  the  United 
States  tax  on  salt  be  reduced  ten  cents,  that  of  the  State 
will  follow,  and  every  consumer  will  obtain  his  s;dt  ten 
cents  cheaper  tlian  he  would  if  the  tax  were  continued. 
And  yet  1  am  told  that  the  people  of  New  York  will  be 
injured  by  reducing  their  taxes!  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
men  grow-  rich  by  being  taxed,  orthat'they  become  wealthy 
by  having  their  money  taken  from  them.  I  have  heard 
much  said  upon  this  floor  in  favor  of  heavy  taxation — I 
have  heard  gentlemen  say  that  it  would  replenish  the  storca 
and  increase  the  wealth  of  tlie  country;  that  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation  wouhl  be  enriched  and  rendered 
happy  by  it.  It  would  seem  from  their  doctrine  that  an 
extravagant  system  of  taxation  was  a  kind  of  cornucopia 
provided  by  the  magic  of  Government,  to  supply  the  wants 
and  gratify  the  avarice  of  every  class  of  citizens.  Sir,  I 
cannot  understand  this  kind  oflogic;  but  when  I  am  brought 
to  believe  as  those  gentlemen  do,  then  I  will  vote  with 
them,  and  not  before.  I  have  spent  my  days  with  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  and  will  ^ever  injure  them,  I  know 
they  do  not  deserve  it.  They  have  borne  burdens  with- 
out murmur.  Can  any  man  complain  that  I  injure  him, 
when  I  wisli  to  reduce  his  taxes? 

Sir,  I  represent  a  farming  district  My  .colleague  [Mr. 
Storrs]  seemed  to  think  that  the  gentlenian  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cam « hulk:; c]  knew  notiiing  aboi^t  the  inte- 
rests of  the  agriculturist,  because  he  comes  from  a  city.  I 
am,  in  part,  a  farmer  myself— I  was  brought  up  at  the 
plough — I  know  the  worth  of  a  dollar,  for  I  have  labored 
with  my  hands  to  earn  it.  Through  life  my  associations 
have  been  with  those  who  procured  tl^cir  livelihood  by 
honest  labor — my  life  has  been  spent  with  a  people  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  I  know 
and  understand  their  feelings  and  their  interests.  My 
constituents  arc  industrious  farmers — they  pursue  the  path 
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of  honesty,  and  avoid  all  juggling  speculation  |  They  pay 
their  debts  and  their  taxes  too;  and  they  well  know  what 
labor  it  coats  to  meet  all  the  exactions  upon  them.  Such 
are  the  men  for  whom  I  go,  and  such  are  the  men  whose 
interests  should  be  protected — and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  protect  them,  than  to  relieve  them,  if  I  can,  from 
this  taxation. 

This  State  salt  lax  is  peculiarly  oppressive  upon  my  dis- 
trict. That  district  can  use  the  canals  but  very  little,  and 
they  are  believed  rather  to  have  injured  than  benefited  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges 
of  the  value  of  property;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  busi- 
ness men  have  been  draWn  from  that  coun^  to  the  canals, 
with  considerable  capital;  and  that  the  prices  of  real  es- 
tate, and  other  articles  in  the  market,  have  greatly  depre- 
ciated. Meanwhile,  that  district,  which  is  a  single  county, 
consumes  more  than  thirty-five'  thousand  bushels  of  do- 
mestic salt,  and  thus  pays  into  the  canal  fund  a  tax  of  from 
four  tliousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  at 
the  same  time  every  citizen  of  the  county  who  transports 
any  one  article  on  the  canal,  must  pay  as  great  tolls  as  those 
who,  residing-elsewhere,  either  enjoy  greater  benefits  from 
the  canal,  or  pay  nothing  of  tliis  salt  tax.  My  constituents 
are  willing  to  pay  any  rate  of  tolls  necessary  to  the  canal 
fund,  so  far  as  they  use  the  canal — they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  whatever  they  use;  but  it  is  unjust  to  tax  them  with 
burdens  which,  though  beneficial  to  others,  are  only  inju- 
rious to  themselves.  And  I  wish  to  reduce  the  United 
States  tax  on  salt,  as  the  only  and  best  means  of  procuring 
that  reduction  of  the  State' duty  on  salt,  which  our  agri- 
cultural and  laboring  population  every  where  desire  and 
deserve. 

But,  sir,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Storks]  to  deter  the  New 
York  delegation  from  voting  for  the  reduction  of  tliift  salt 
tax,  declares  that  that  reduction  will  drive  the  State  of  New 
York  to  a  land  tax,  to  supply  the  place  ^f  tfiis  salt  tax  to 
tiie  canal  fund.  What  an  odious  argument !  What  is  this 
but  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  if  you 
rid  yourselves  of  the  salt  tax,  the  yoke  of  a  land  tax  shall 
be  fixed  on  your  necks?  Shall  I  use  such  an  insulting  ar- 
gument to  the  citizens  of  my  district?  Shall  any  man  say 
to  them,  you  shall  bear  either  a  salt  tax  or  a  land  tax  ?  Sir, 
they  ought  to  bear  neither. 

And,  sir,  is  it  true — is  there  a  shadow  of  trutli  in  it,  that 
Uie  loss  of  this  salt  tax  will  ruin  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  and  drive  her  to  a  land  tax  to  support  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals?  These  are  the  best  canals  in  America; 
are  located  on  the  easiest  and  chei43e8t  routes — connect 
the  most  extensive  natural  navigations  on  this  whole  vast 
continent,  traverse  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  bear  on 
their  bosoms  the  industry  and  products  of  every  clime,  and 
of  millions  of  people.  After  boasting,  as  he  did,  a  few 
days  since,  of  the  utility  and  profits  or  these  the  most  use- 
ful works  of  the  ag^,  shall  he  tell  us,  and  ask  us  to  believe 
him,  that  these  canals,  such  as  I  have  described  them,  can- 
not support  and  pay  for  themselves;  that  they  are  so  lame, 
impotent,  and  feeble,  that  the  loss  of  this  excise  of  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  on  a  bushel  of  salt,  extorted  alike  from 
the  rich  and  tlie  poor,  will  force  New  York  to  burden  her 
citizens  with  a  land  lax  to  support  them?  What,  sir,  a 
direct  tax  to  support  the  best  fcanals  in  the  world!  Is  this 
true?  How  does  it  tally  with  that  gentleman's  arguments 
in  favor  of  internal  improvements?  Did  he  not,  a  few  days 
since,  entertain  us  with  a  discourse  to  prove  how  very  pro- 
fitable these  works  ave,  and  how  soon  they  would  pay  for 
themselves?  And  now,  forsooth,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  to  be  ruined  by  tlic  reduction  of  the  tox  on  foreign  salt 
to  ten  cents,  which  still  leaves  the  enormous  duty  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  that  necessary  article  of  life. 

But  let  me  quiet  the  gentleman's  unhappy  alarms.  He 
has  himself  hinted  at  the  manner  in  which,  if  the  State  lose 
the  salt  tax,  it  can  easily,  and  without  injustice,  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  canal  fund.     That  gentleman  has  told  us 


that,  if  the  account  should  now  be  taken  between  tile  New 
York  canals  and  western  Vermont,  westei-n  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  they  would  be  found  indebted  to  New 
York  for  the  reduction  which  her  canals  have  eflTected  in 
their  tiransportation,  <*  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.*' Yes,  sir,  I  appeal  to  every  honest  man,  let  him 
reside  where  he  may,  ought  not  they  who  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  these  canals  to  pay  for  their  construction  and  repair? 
Would  any  man  partake  of  the  banquet,  and  meanly  skulk 
ofl^  and  leave  others  to  pay  the  bill  ?  If  Vermont,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Michigan  have  had,  and  will  forever  have, 
profits,  <* thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,"  as  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Stosiis]  says,  in  their  cheaper  transporta- 
tion, would  they — could  they  decline  such  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  the  canal  tolls  as  would  supply  this  deficiency,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  any?  I  think  they  could  not— rmy 
constituents  will  freely  -pay  the  increased  tolls — ^it  would 
be  a  pitiful  increase.  The  tolls  are  now  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  an  increase  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  the  present  tolls 
would  replenish  the  fund. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  I  cannot  now  detail, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  salt  tax  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  reduced,  a3  an  act  of  justice  and  sound  policy  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  believe,  too,  it  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  New  York  State  excise  oji  salt, 
beneficial  to  all  the  consumers  of  domestic  salt  manufac- 
tured in  tliat  State,  and  ultimately  extending  the  market 
for  that  article,  and,  therefore,  beneficial  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  it. 

Some  believe  that  to  tax  is  the  best  mode  to  improve 
the  wealth  and  richea  of  men;  but  I  believe  taxes  to  be  the 
worst  enemies  to  industry.  A  tax  which  indiscriminately 
presses  upon  the  weak  and  the  strong;  which  adds  to  the 
miseries  of  poverty;  which  takes  from  the  food  of  the  hun- 
gry, and  diminishes  the  scanty  stores  of  the  needy;  which 
lays  the  widow  and  the  orphan  under  contribution,  and 
preys  upon  the  substance  of  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind,  is  unworthy  of  the  countenance  of  a  free  and  liberal 
Govemment.  The  small  sum  of  twenty  cents,  exacted  by 
the  Govemment  of  the  citizen,  as  the  price  of  his  license 
to  use  a  bushel  of  salt,  may  appear  trifling  and  of  little 
consequence  to  gentlemen  enjoying  high  salaries,  ordraw^- 
ing  ample  wages  in  the  service  of  the  Government;  but  to 
the  poor  laborer,  whose  wages  are  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
day,  this  tax  is  onerous,  and  lie  feels  and  groans  under  the 
weight  of  it.  1  am  not  the  friend  of  useless  taxationt  and 
so  long  as  I  enjoy  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  it  shall  not  receive 
my  support. 

These  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  if 
I  concealed  them.  Popular  or  unpopular,  they  have  their 
source  in  an  honest  conviction  of  their  rectitude.  Iict  them 
put  me  up,  or  put  me  down,  I  will  abide  by  them. 

Mr.  LEA  said  he  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  but  to 
ask  for  the  reading  of  two  letters,  which  he  hadin  his  hand, 
contained  in  a  document  reported  to  this  House  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. These  letters  are  from  gentlemen  of  first  respectabili- 
ty, •  one  of  them  interested  in  the  salt  works  referred  to,  and 
the  other  intimately  acquainted  with  tliose  concerns.  They 
speak  of  the  salt  works  on  Holston  river,  in  Virginia,  and  give 
us  some  facts  worthy  of  our  attention,  when  honorable  gen- 
tlemen tell  us  here  that  the  present  duty  of  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  on  foreign  salt  is  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic 
manufactures,  and  even  argue  gravely  that  salt  is  cheaper 
on  account  of  the  duty.  We  are  told  that  some  salt  works 
will  be  destroyed  if  tfie  duty  should  be  repealed.  And 
what  of  tha/t?  If  they  cannot  make  as  cheap  as  others,  let 
them  gt).  Must  the  whole  community  bear  a  grievous  tax, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  few  dull  and  unprofitable  salt  works, 
when  there  arc  others  in  the  country,  that  could  make  more 
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than  enough  at  half  the  amount  of  the  present  duty?  What 
do  tliese  letters  tell  usf  -One  of  them  says  salt  is  made  at 
about  twenty>iive  cents  a  bushel,  and  might  be  made  at 
twelve  and  a  half;  the  other  says  it  is  made  at  sixteen  or 
sei'eateen  cents,  and  might  be  made  for  six  and  a  fourth, 
and  the  quantity  might  be  extended  to  meet  any  demand 
of  the  whole  tJnion.  One  of  the  letters  says  the  price,  at 
the  works,  has  been,  for  several  years,  one  dollar  for  fifty 
pounds!  I  live  in  a  country  supplied  from  this  source,  and 
know  thc^ost  of  this  same  salt  as  it  progresses  down  the 
rivers  Holston  and  Tennessee,  increasing  From  ona  dollar  to 
one  and  a  half  and  two  dollars  a  bushel  of  fifty  pounds, 
until  competition  of  foreign  and  other  domestic  salt,  below 
the  Muscle  shoals,  reduces  the  price  to  sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents,  little  more  than  half  the  price  where  it  started! 
Is  this  no  monopoly?  Do  these  works  need  a  protecting 
duty?  Must  they  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  cents  duty  im- 
posed on  foreign  salt,  to  keep  it  from  interfering  with  the 
market,  in  order  that  these  manufacturers  may  be  able  to 
sell  at  a  living  price?  But  the  friends  of  the  protecting 
system  seem  alarmed  lest  the  reduction  of  this  duty  should 
endan|^r  other  parts  of  the  tariff.  Aye,  indeed,  is  it  all 
of  a  piece?  And  are  these  its  principles?  and  this  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole?  I  am  glad  to  hear  gentlemen  tell  us 
that  this  odious  salt  tax  is  a  true  test  of  tlie  "American 
system,*'  and  let  them  refuse  to  repeal  tins  duty,  and  abide 
Chat  test.     I  ask  that  the  letters  be  read. 

The  question  at  length  being  put  on  the  amendment,  it 
was  negatived  by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  98 — ^nayf^  1Q2, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurring  en  the  sut^stitutc  to  the 
original  bill  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  POLK  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as 
to  leave  for  separate  decision  the  section  containing  the 
amendment  respecting  the  duty  on  iron,  offered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Howard^ 
&nd,  after  some  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.'  P.,  and  some 
pasvges  between  him  and  Mr.  Stsbioere  on  a  poinl  of 
order. 

The  question  was  put  on  all  the  sections  of  the  substi- 
tute, excepting  that  above  mentioned,  and  agreed  to  by 
yeas  and  ^ays:  yeas,  185 — nays,  11. 

The  questioB  then  came  up  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Scott,  as  amended  by  the  proviso  of  Mr.  Howard.  . 

Mr.  SCOTT  defended  his  amendment  against  some  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Polk. 

Mr.  WICRLIFFE  suggested,  that,  instead  of  calling  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  both  branches  of  the  amendment,  it  would 
save  time  if  Mr.  Scott  would  move  to  strike  out  Mr. 
Howard's  proviso. 

Mr.  BCFCHANAN  advised  his  colleague  to  adopt  this 
course,  for  the  reason*  also,  that,  by  giving  up  a  part,  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  the  other  portion  of  the 
anendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  moved  to 
strike  from  the  amendment  tlte  proviso  adopted  in  commit- 
tee, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  BROWN  opposed  making  the  -distinction;  and 

Mr.  WAYNE  advocated  Mr.  Howahd's  proviso,  andop^ 
posed  the  motion  to  strike  it  out. 

l*he  question  being  put  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  it 
was  negatived  hy  yeas  and  nays?  yeas,  46 — nays,  14Q, 

Mr.  CHILTON  moved  to  include  in  the  amendment  im- 
ported iron  *«  used  ft>r  axes,  hoes,  or  ploug^is,  or  for  any 
4)ther  purpose  of  agriculture,"  and,  in  suppoit  of  his  mo- 
tion, said  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.  remarked  that  the  principles  of  justice  roust, 
as  he  conceived,  belong  to  one  or  two  clai»8es,  either 
such  as  were  natural  and  inflexible,  beiiig  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  such  as  rest  upon  a  civil  compact. 
Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  afi&rm  that  the  principles  in  this 
bill  involve  specifically  the  distinction  I  have  just  alluded 
to.  In  order  to  test  them,  I  propose  these  two  questions 
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to  the  House:  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  tlje 
United  States  to  impose  burdens  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  thereby  abridge  all  tlieir  pleasures  and  curtail  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  on  mere  pnnciples  of  natural  jtta- 
tice?  Or  have  they  this  power  from  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  agreed  to  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  and 
conferring  such  a  power?  None  will  contend,  I  presume, 
that  the  authority  is  derived  from  a  natural  right  Sir, 
the  very  beasts  have  a  right  to  rove  over  the  plain,  to  seek 
for  pasture  wherever  they  can  find  it,  and  drink  of  every 
brook  they  meet  in  tlieir  way;  and  are  not  men  by  nature 
as  free  as  they  ?  Surely,  sir.  And  has,  then,  a  collection  of 
men,  unauthorized  by  me,  a  right  to  put  their  hands  in  my 
pocket,  and  take  my  money,  to  sustain  another  who  has  no 
just  claim  to  the  fruit  of  my  toil?  They  have  not.  It  is 
apparent,  then,  that  as  tliis  is  not  a  natural  right,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  it  must  be  acquired.  In  order  to  judge  whether  it 
has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  or  not,  our  only  resort 
must  be  to  the  charter  agreed  on  by  the  States,  and  there 
we  shidl  sec  haw  far  this  power  of  taxation  is  carried.  The 
question  is,  what  power  has  Congress  on  this  subject  by 
the  constitution  or  the  United  States?  It  is  far  from  my 
intention  to  oppose  any  constitutional  power,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  power  to  levy  taxes  with  a  view  to  revenue 
is  a  constitutional  power.  Even  the  much  abused  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  And  Georgia,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  same  admission^  They  all  admit  your 
power  to  lay  taxes  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
But  what  is  the  fact  now?  I  say  yon  have  usurped  a  power 
never  conferred  upon  you,  and  which  you  cannot  claim  as 
a  natural  right — ^Ihe  power  of  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Regardless  of  the  cries 
of  the  unprotected  and  helpless,  you  hold  oyer  them,  with- 
out mercy,  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressoc  This,  in  my 
opinion,  involves  the  whole  principle  of  yoiu*  constitutional 
right,  and  touches  especially  a  question  in  relation  to  the 
West,  which  must  utterly  forbid  me  to  vote  for  it  I  here 
publicly  ayow  that  I  believe  this  HoMse  has  no  power 
under  the  constitution  to  prosecute  what  i0  called  the  pro- 
tecting system;  in  other  words,  that  it  has  no  power  to 
thrust  its  hand  into  a  thousand  pockets  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  fullness  and.spUndor  of  one.  Sir,  permit 
me  to  ask  wliat  was  originaljiy  the  objecjtof  the  confedera- 
tion of  these  States..  Was  it  that  tlie  isolated  interest  of 
one  single  State  should  predominate  over  tliat  of  all  the 
rest?  Surely  not.  The  interests  of  these  States  are  ex- 
ceedingly diversified.  Their  inhabitants  are  in  very  dif- 
ferent situations,  engaged  in  difterent  pursuits,  inhabiting 
a  diversity  of  climate  and  of  soil.  Some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try aboiuid  in  hemp,  others  in  iron,  others  in  cotton, 
others  iu  sugar  cane,  and  you  never  can  fix  on  a  8)'stem  of 
taxation  in  which  all  willagree^  unless  it  is  done  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  an  existing  war,  when  sectional  in- 
terests are  forgotten,  and  all  bum  with  a  noble  zeal  to  de- 
fend the  stars  and  stripes  of  tlie  national  banner. 

The  gi*eat  object  of  the  confederation  was  to  provide 
for  the  general  defence  and  common  welfare.  It  never 
was  intended  that  the  majority  should  oppress  and  des- 
poil the  minority.  We  have  in  Kentucky  a  constitution 
which  guaranties  to  every  individual  certain  rights  as 
being  unalienable,  and  I,  ia  an  American  citizen,  have  a 
claim  to  these  rights,  and  may  insist  upon  them  in  my  own 
case,  though  all  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citizens  should  have 
given  them  up.  For  what  were  constitutions  made?  or 
why  do  we  contend  witli  so  much  earnestness  on  this  floor, 
as  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning^  Surely  the  object  of 
them  is  to  protect  all.  The  intention  was»  that  all  khould 
equally  contribute  to  the  common  defence.  Was  it  Uie 
object  of  oui'  Government  that  the  poor  shall  fight,  and 
the  rich  roll  in  luxury  ?  Sir,  the  poor  man  cannot  get  a 
substitute;  he  must  turn  out  in  his  own  person;  and  I 
know  some  poor  men  who  in  the  last  war  left  behind  them 
their  wives,  children,  friends,  home,  and  all  they  held 
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desLT,  for  sixty  dollars.  What,  sip,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  shall  wc  be  enacting  a  general  tariff  of  duties? 
That  I  always  advocated  the  doctrine  of  putting-  an  end 
to  taxes  and  burdens  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  listen  whenever  I  have  raised  my  voice  on 
this  floor.  I  have  repeatedly  argued  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tax  upon  salt;  and  I  am  now  equally  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  the  tax  upon  iron.  It  will  readily  be  discovered 
tliat  iron  presents  as  good  a  subject  for  monopoly  as  salt. 
Every  farmer  must  have  it.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  liis  knife  and  fork,  of  his  axe,  his  plough,  his  hoe, 
his  harrow,  his  sickle,  his  scythe,  his  ox  chain;  in  a  word, 
of  all  the  tools  and  implements  by  which  he  is  able  to  turn 
the  stubborn  glebe,  to  reap  down  his  fields,  and  to  subdue 
the  soil.  He  must  have  it,  or  starve.  Now,  sir,  why  shall  we 
give  relief  on  this  subject  to  the  wealthy  gentlemen  who 
form  a  railroad  company,  and  deny  it  to  the  humble  corn 
and  tobacco  grower?  Sir,  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  argu- 
ment on  which  great  stress  is  laid,  that  this  bill  is  intended 
solely  and  exclusively  to  enforce  the  coUection  of  the  re- 
venue as  it  was  laid  by  the  tarifTbill  of  1828,  and  not  to 
lay  any  additional  duty.  No  alteration  was  to  be  made. 
Tlie  duties  were  to  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
The  humble  individual  who  had  had  the  price  upon  his  salt 
increased  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  was  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Now,  sir,  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  consists  of  twelve  counties,  there  is  not  one 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  while  there  are 
several  manufactories  of  iron.  When,  then,  1  see  a  bill 
before  me,  which  grants  no  "relief  on  a  prime  necessary  of 
life,  but  diminishes  the  duty  on  an  article  which  sill  admit 
to  be  profitable,  can  any  man  expect  me  to  vote  for 
it?  Beside^,  sir, the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
this  administration  came  into  power,  looked  with  fond  anti- 
cipation to  this  epoch  as  one  in  which  all  unnecessary 
offices  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  no  new  offices  were 
to  be  created.  Yet,  what  is  provided  by  this  bill?  A 
large  number  of  new  offices  are  created,  with  heavy  sala- 
ries, for  the  purpose  of  guarding  agfainst  frauds!  What 
does  this  prove?  It  is  admitted  that,  before  1828,  the  re- 
venue derived  from  duties  exceeded  the  amount  of  what 
it  is  at  present.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  then,  will 
any  man  say  that  to  collect  less  revenue  more  officers  are 
needed?  I  insist  that  the  general  principle  of  the  system 
is  wrong.  Taxes  ou^ht  never  to  be  laid  except  for  tlie 
general  defence.  This  thing  of  taxing  some  for  the  pro- 
tection of  others,  I  am  utterly  against.  It  is  calculated  to 
rob  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  splendor  and  g^tify  the  cupidity  of  one 
monopolist  or  manufacturer.  Contrast  the  numtcr  of  manu- 
facturers with  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  will  find  the  disproportion  as  striking  as 
any  contrast  that  can  exist  upon  earth.  And  shall  we  tax 
all  these  fdr  the  purpose  of  building  up  one  or  two?  If 
wc  may  tax  the  people  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
why  may  we  not  for  the  protection  of  agriculture?  The 
two  interests  are  inseparable;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
we  may  give  encouragement  to  both.  But  wc  ought  not  to 
encourage  either  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbor.  Suppose 
me  settled  on  a  farm  which  I  manage  badly;  my  next 
neighbor  is  prudent  and  industrious,  and  he  raises  one 
thousand  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  while  I  make  three  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat.  Shall  I  go  to  the  county  court  or 
legislature,  and  say,  1  pray  you  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  per  bushel  on  my  neighbor's  corn,  to  enable 
me  to  monopolize  the  market?  Sir,  iron,  salt,  wheat,  and 
com  are  in  one  respect  all  alike,  tliey  are  all  necessaries 
of  life;  and  is  there  a  man  in  these  United  States  whose 
sense  does  not  revolt  at  such  an  idea?  Shall  we  tax  the 
poor  man  because  he  happens  to  he  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  nabob  ?  The  article  of  salt  is  a  proof  of  this.  Be- 
fore 1828,  salt  in  my  district  wag  sold  at  twenty-five  cents 


per  bushel.  It  increased  little  by  little,  till  it  is  now  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  Why?  Not  from  any  scarcity  of  the  article,  but 
from  the  effect  of  an  awful  monopoly,  which  is  grinding  the 
poor  literally  to  death.  I  hope  the  House  will  look  into 
that  subject.  The  question  on  this  bill  is  finally  to  settle 
the  hopes  of  the  South  and  West.  I  wish  it  understood 
by  my  constituents.  I  know  that  these  considerations  some- 
times have  little  weight  hei-e,  but  it  may  open  the  eyes  of 
some  who  have  been  deceived.  T  acknowledge  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  levy  duties  for  all  just  purposes  of 
revenue,  and,  in  time  of  war,  to  lay  direct  taxes;  but  I  con- 
sidcr  a  direct  tax  as  more  just  than  this.  One  individual 
may  abound  in  cash,  and  yet  bear  scarce  any  burden; 
while  another  has  a  wife  and  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
all,  of  course,  consumers  of  salt.  Sir,  look  at  the  effect 
of  this  svstem.  What  is  it?  Your  peace  and  happiness 
was  lately  disturbed  by  the  rude  footsteps  of  hostile  in- 
vaders, and  the  calamities  of  war.  Tlus  very  spot  where 
we  now  sit  calmly  consulting  for  the  public  good,  was 
then  polluted  by  the  foot  of  the  enemy.  The  effect  was 
that  the  South  and  the  West  advanced  like  bi*others  at 
your  call;  they  marched  from  their  homes  to  your  de- 
fence, and  fought  their  way,  not  literally  but  figxu-atively, 
tlirough  seas  of  blood.  In  the  time  of  danger,  we  fought, 
and  bled,  and  fell  wde  by  side.  This  shows  the  deep 
cause  of  complaint  which  alone  could  rouse  the  South  to 
resistance.  This  bill  mirht  with  propriety  be  entitled  a 
bill  for  the  oppression,  of  the  Soutli.  On  this  ground  1 
oppose  it.  But,  if  it  can  be  so  shaped  as  to  do  no  more 
than  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  I  will  vote  in  its  favor. 

[Mr.  C.  added  a  few  words  more,  which  were  lost  by  the 
reporter.] 

He  concluded  by  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment,  but  they  were  not  g^rantcd,  and  the  amend* 
ment  was  negatived — ^yeas,  57. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  add  to  the  amendment 
an  amendment,  providing  for  a  repeal,  after  December 
next,  of  the  duty  laid  on  imported  slates  by  the  tai-ifl*  of 
1828,  and  he  exhibited  a  number  of  reasons  and  several 
facts  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  made  a  statement  of  facts  i*elative  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  slates  which  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished, to  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARSON  replied  to  Mr.  B.,  and  controverted  the 
propriety  of  allowing  a  profit  of  three  hundred  per  cent, 
to  the  workers  of  slate  in  tl^.e  United  States,  and  Mr. 
HUNT  and  Mr.  IHRIE  sustained  the  statement  of  Mr.  B., 
to  show  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  supply  plenty  of 
slate,  but  the  business  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  the 
protecting  duty. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  replied  to  all  the  objections,  to  show 
that  the  duty  was  onerous  and  improper. 

The  question  being  then  put,  the  amendment  was  re 
jected — yeas,  55. 

Mr.  TUCKER  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  in  which 
he  said  he  was  in  cai-nest;  it  was,  that,  after  June  next, 
the  duty  on  molasses  be  reduced  to  five  cents  a  gallon. 
He  confessed  that  he  had,  when  the  noxious  tariff  law  " 
of  1825  was  before  the  House,  voted  for  the  high  duty  on 
molasses,  in  hopes  of  killing  the  bill;  he  thought  he  could 
make  good  come  out  of  evit,  but  he  was  deceived.  He 
did  not  think  the  friends  of  tliat  bill  would  swallow  the 
molasses,  but  he  was  disappointed.  As  he,  however,  had 
aided  to  put  on  the  duty,  he  now  wished  to  try  to  take  it 
off,  and  he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question, 
but  they  Were  refused  by  the  House;  and 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  without  a  division. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  tliat,  after  the  30th  of  June 
next,  the  same  duty  now  imposed  on  a  ton  of  slates  be 
imposed  on  one  thousand  slates,  for  reasons  which  he  ex- 
plained; but  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
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Scott,  with  the  proviso  of  Mr.   Howaud,  and  carried : 
yeas,  101 — nays,  70. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  CARSON,  animadverting 
on  the  reasons  assigiied  by  Messrs.  Ramsst  and  Miilbr 
for  their  change  of  vote  on  the  salt  duty,  and  replies  by 
those  gentlemen. 

The  question  was  (at  9  o'clock)  put  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Angel,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Bar- 
ber, Bartley,  Bates,  Baylor,  Beekman,  John  Blair,  Bockee, 
Boon,  Borst,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Buchanar,  Butman,  Ga- 
boon, Childs,  Clark,  Coleman,  Condict,  Cooper,  Cowles, 
Hector  CraJg,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Daniel,  John 
Davis,  Denny,  Dickinson,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  D wight, 
Earll,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edward 
Everett,  lioi'ace  Everett,  Findlay,  Finch,  Ford,  Forward, 
Fry,  Gilmore,  Gorham,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill, 
Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Tho- 
mas Irwin,  W.  W.  Irvin,  Isatks,  Jennings,  Johns,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Kincaid,  Perkins  King, 
A<lam  King,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Magee,  Mallary, 
Marti ndale,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery, 
Mercer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,. Norton,  Pearce, 
Pettis,  Pierson,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose, 
Russel,  Scott,  Shields,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith,  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, Sprigw",  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Sterigere,  Henry  H. 
Storrs,  William  L.  Ston-s,  Strong,  Sutlierland,  Swann, 
Swift,  Taylor,  Test,  John  Thomson,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vin- 
ton, Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  Wliite,  Wick- 
♦      liffe,  Yancey,  Young. — 115.  * 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Chilton,  Claiborne,  Connerr  Crocheron,  Davenpoi*t,  De- 
bert*}',  Gordon,  Hammons,  Harvey,  Cave.  Johnson,  -  Lea, 
Loyall,  Martin,  Mclntire,  Polk,  Rencher,  Augustine  H. 
Sheppcrd,  Richard  Spencer,  Taliaferro,  Wayne,  Weeks, 
Williams.— 24. 


Thuusdat,  Mat  13,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  CAM- 
BRELENG  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  altera- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  &c. 

Mr.  STRONG  spoke  half  an  hour  in  conclusion  of  bis 
remarks  against  the  bill,  and  then  moved  to  postpone  the 
hill  to  the  4th  of  July  next,  (tantamount  to  a  moiion  to 
reject  it,)  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  who  desired  to  make  some  remarks 
in  reply,  stating  that  he  would,  after  he  had  said  what  he 
intended,  renew  the  motion  of  liis  colleague;  but. 

The  hour  having  expired,  Mr.  C.  ^as  precluded  from 
proceeding  to-day. 

[The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Stroxg:] 

Mr.  STRONG  said,  the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
bill  would,  he  thought,  justify  him  in  submitting  some  re- 
marks upon  its  mischievous  and  ruinous  operation  upon 
the  agi'icultural  as  well  as  upon  the  manufacturing  and 
navigating  interests  of  the  country.  Its  provisions,  unless 
T  totally  misapprehend  them,  [said  Mr.  S.]  are  utterly  hos- 
tile to  the  whole  principle  of  protection.  The  honorable 
chairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Cambrslknc]  by  this 
novel  bill,  would  remove  the  old  lifeguards,  and  leave 
our  farms,  factories,  and  ships  almost  wholly  unprotected; 
wouhl  take  away  the  superintending  power  of  this  House 
over  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  give  it 
partly  to  foreign  Governments,  but  mainly  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  tjie  United  States.  This  will  be  a  pledge  to  foreigii 
nations  which  we  cannot  recall,  and  a  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  we  cannot  control.  I  can 
never  agree  to  this.  We  may  as  well,  and  with  more  safety, 
give  up  to  the  President  the  power  of  declaring  war.  The 


high  responsibility  of  protecting  the  skill,  the  labor,  and 
the  property  of  our  constituents,  is  here  on  us — and  on  at 
let  it  rest. 

But,  before  I  go  into  an  examination  of  the  bill,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  I  must  occupy 
a  little  time  in  reply  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Watitk.]  So  far  as  I  understood  him,  his  main 
object  was  to  show  that  our  tariff  laws  are  exceedingly 
oppressive  to  tlie  southern  States,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union;  that  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  would  open 
foreign  ports  to  us,  and  thereby  give  us  steady  foreign 
markets  for  our  bread  stufifiiand  provisions,  and,  in  a  word, 
for  all  the  raw  prpductions  of  our  common  country;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  agfricultural  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  especially  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  planters  of 
the  South,  would  be  relieved. 

The  tariflf'  laws  have  become,  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, a  ready  weapon  for  every  species  of  warliure.  For- 
merly, the  objection  to  them  was,  that  they  favored  the 
rich,  and  oppressed  the  poor;  that  they  taxed  the  industry 
of  the  poor  man,  to  protect  the  money  of  the  rich  man. 
But  now  the  objection  is,  that  they  favor  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  oppress  the  rich  farmers  and  planters;  that 
now  they  tax  the  wealthy  and  the  rich,  to  protect  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  laboring  poor. 

What,  sir,  is  the  principle  of  the  tariff  laws,  of  this 
**  American  system,"  so  much  reviled,  because  so  little  un- 
derstood? It  is  the  adequate  protection  of  our  capital, 
that  is,  of  the  produce  of  our  labor  and  skill,  whether  this 
produce  be  in  the  shape  of  money,  houses,  factories,  cloths, 
or  ships,  or  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  tobacco,  not  only  against 
the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign  capital,  but  against  the 
action  of  foreign  legislation. 

The  protective  system  rests  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  other  great  national  and  constitutional  means  of  de- 
fence. Both  are  for  protection.  The  navy,  army,  and 
fortifications  are  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty against  open  enemies,  whereas  tlie  tariff  laws  (even 
as  revenue  laws)  are  for  the  protection  of  property  merely 
agfamst  the  arts  and  legislation  of  professed  friends.  The 
protection,  therefore,  is  not  to  A  or  B,  because  he  may 
happen  to  be  a  manufacturer,  or  a  shipmaster,  or  a  cotton 
planter;  but  it  is  to  the  property,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  that  he  has  invested  in  the  factory,  the  ship,  or  the 
pltiiitation.  Suppose  any  one  man  to  have  embarked  his 
whole  fortinie,  in  equal  proportions,  in  a  cotton  planta- 
tion, a  cotton  mill,  and  a  ship.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  all 
three  must  be  protected  ?  And  is  the  protection  to  him,  and 
not  to  his  property  ?  Is  he  protected  as  a  manufacturer 
merely?  And  is  his  plantation  or  his  ship  taxed  for  this 
protection,  any  more  than  his  cotton  mill  is  taxed  for  the 
protection  of. his  raw  cotton  or  his  ship?  I  have  always 
defended  the  principle  of  these  laws,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  protection  was  wholly  to  the  property;  that  the 
benefits  to  particular  individuals  were  incidental  merely; 
and  that  our  safety  and  prosperity  mainly  depend  upon 
the  vigilant  and  fostering  care  of  Congress,  in  protecting 
American  capital  and  American  enterprise.  Sir,  we  may 
as  well  disband  our  army,  and  dismantle  our  navy  and  our 
fortresses,  as  to  open  our  ports  to  the  unrestricted  intro- 
duction of  the  varied  products  of  foreign  labor. 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  this  Government,  there  will  be 
found  one  for  the  protection  of  the  navigating  interest. 
My  colleague,  [Mr.  Cambrxlkxo]  in  the  title  of  his  bill, 
seems  to  profess  the  same  thing;  but,  on  looking  at  its 
provisions,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  line  or  a  word  which 
has  any  direct  application  to  our  shipping  interest.  It  is 
known  to  the  House  that  our  mercantile  marine  has  always 
been  protected,  but  never,  that  I  know  of,  too  highly  pro- 
tected. Now,  I  suppose  this  protection  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been  given  for  the  sake  of  the  master  or  the 
sailor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  large  amount  of  Amei'ican 
property  which  had  been  and  might  be  invested  in  ships. 
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No  man  now  denies  the  policy  or  doubts  the  necessity  of 
amply  protecting  the  shipping  interest;  and  yet  the  money 
laid  out  in  a  ship  has  no  better  claim  for  protection,  than 
the  same  amount  laid'out  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  in  a  sugar, 
cotton,  or  tobacco  plantation. 

One  of  the  sig^l  advantages  of  tlus  protecting  system, 
is,  to  put  the  property,  the  skill,  and  industry  of  our  citi- 
zens upon  an  equality  as  near  as  may  be.  Nearly  all  the 
''  wealth  of  the  country  is  invested  in  agriculture,  in  manu- 
fiurtures,  and  in  ships  or  vessels.  And  the  great  end  of 
protection  is  to  put  all  his  property,  however  diversified 
its  employment,  in  a  condition  of  equal  safety,  so  that  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  may  be  benefited,  as  all  clearly  will 
be,  where  the  property  and  employment  of  each  is  fairly 
and  fully  protected. 

It  often  occurred  to  me,  during  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Watitx]  how  it  could'  be,  and 
whether  it  were  possible  that  the  southern  States  were 
ground  down  to  the  dust  by  tlie  oppressive  effects  of  tlie 
tariff  laws,  whilst  all  their  great  interests  have  always  been, 
and  stxU  are,  more  highly  protected  by  these  same  laws, 
than  any  otlier  clas?  of  interests  in  the  Unifed  States. 
Their  greatest  staple  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Is  it  any  part  of  their  complaint  that  these  are 
protected  ?  And  do  they  propose  to  repeal  this  protection  ? 
Oh,  no!  And  what  is  i't>  A  protecting  duty  on  suear  of 
three  cents  a  pound;  on  cotton,  three  cents  a  pound;  and 
on  manu&ctured  tobacco,  (other  tlian  snuff  and  segurs,) 
ten  cents  a  pound. 

The  House,  I  hope,  will  recur  with  me,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Government.  Among  the 
strongest  reasons  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  was  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  our 
commercial  interests.  As  the  old  confederation  had  no 
power  to  protect  them,  and  as  the  States  did  not  and  could 
not  do  it,  the  whole  power  over  commerce,  and  over  the 
means  of  sustiuning  it,  was  given  to  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  if  Congress  will  not  protect  that  sugar  inte- 
rest, for  example,  who  will?  How  else  can  it  be  done? 
Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  because  I  have  been  informed 
by  sugar  g^wers,  that  if  the  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
on  brown  sugar  was  taken  off,  the  planters  in  the  southern 
States  would  have  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  cane; 
because  they  could  not  compete  in  the  home  market  with 
the  West  India  sugar  grower. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  respect  to  the  article  of  cotton, 
that  the  duty  was  imposed,  not  for  revenue,  but  expressly 
for  protection.  The  cultivation  of  the  article  was  then  in 
its  infency — ^the  product  small — its  success  uncertain. 
Then,  but  a  few  thousand — now,  near  a  million  of  bales 
are  annually  produced.  Still,  at  the  present  low  prices 
of  upland  cotton,  were  the  duty  taken  off,  and  the  foreign 
article  admitted  duty  free,  our  manufacturers  would  work 
up  a  portion  of  foreign  cotton.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  or  of  Egypt, 
would  wholly  take  the  place  in  our  cotton  mills  of  the 
southern  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  South 
is  too  fiir  advanced  to  be  ruined  by  any  ordinary  competi- 
tion. But  it  is  enough  for  my  argument,  if  a  single  bale 
more  of  foreign  cotton  would  be  used  here,  in  consequence 
of  repealing  the  duty,  because,  there  being  an  over-pro- 
duction of  cotton,  every  bale  of  the  foreign  article  consumed 
here  would  deduct  the  same  quantity  of  southern  cotton 
from  l^e  genei-al  market.  The  southern  cotton  planter, 
therefore,  would  lose  by  the  operation  at  home,  and  would 
gain  nothing  abroad. 

The  same  course  of  remarks  will  apply  to  the  article  of 
tobacco.  The  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  it  amounts 
to  prohibition.  Were  the  duty  taken  off,  I  admit  that 
foreign  tobacco  could  not  come  into  competition  witii  ours, 
so  as  to  ruin  our  tobacco  planters,  any  more  than  the  fo- 
reign growers  of  grain  could  ruin  all  our  farmers.  Yet, 
it  CUnnot  be  disguised,  that  every  pound  of  foreign  tobac- 


co, and  every  bushel  of  foreigil  wheat,  brought  into  the 
country,  and  consumed  here,  would  take  the  place  of  the 
like  quantity  of  American  produce.  The  tobacco  planter 
and  the  g^in  ^wer,  therefore,  wjiile  Uie  home  market 
gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  mar- 
kets abroad  were  closed  against  them,  or  were  precarious 
as  they  now  are,  would  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to 
produce  less  and  less,  until  they  ceased  to  produce  altoge- 
ther, except  for  their  own  necessary  consumption. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  manufacturers  are  so 
unsparingly  abused  and  villified,  when  every  one  knows 
that  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco  combine,  most 
intimately,  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests. 
One  part  of  the  preparation,  both  of  sugar  and  of  tobacco,, 
is  as  much  a  manufacture  as  is  the  fabrication  of  cotton  or 
of  wool.  The  first  process  is  ag^cultural — ^the  last,  strict- 
ly manufacturing.  The  two  interests  are  often  united  on 
the  same  plantation,  and  in  the  same  planter. 

With  respect  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  navigation,  what  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  England?  And  what,  for  several  years  past,  has  been 
the  policy  of  France  and. of  Russia?  Has  there  ever  been 
a  period  ance  manufactures  were  first  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, when  she  did  not  protect  them  by  her  laws>  Or  can 
a  period  be  found  when  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  of 
iron  would  have  succeeded  in  that  country,  witiiout  tlie 
protection  and  aid  that  her  laws  gave  tlwra?  If  tiiere  be, 
I  have  never  discovered  it;  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any 
one  who  could  point  it  out  to  me.  The  gentleman  himself 
[Mr.  Watne]  referred  to  tlie  bounties  which  tiie  British 
Government,  in  tiie  infancy  of  her  manufacture^  paid  di- 
rectly out  of  the  treasury.  But  the  bounties  now  given 
by  that  Government  are  of  a  different  kind,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  drawback  of  the  excise  on  tiie  articles  ex- 
ported. During  a  long  series  of  years,  England  prohi- 
bited, in  terms,  tlie  importation  of  many  articles  of  a 
kind  which  she  manufactured;  and  on  others  the  duties 
were  so  high,  as,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  prohibition.  Her 
cotton  manufacture  is  now  the  greatest  she  has.  This  is 
protected  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  twenty-eirfit  per 
cent.,  and  her  printed  calicoes,  notwithstanding  the  cry 
of  "  free  trade,"  are  protected  by  a  specific  duty  of  six 
cents  the  square  yard.  This  operates  as  a  prohibitioa, 
except  perhaps  to  a  few  French  prints,  of  a  very  fine  quali- 
ty and  high  price. 

In  the  whole  histoty  of  England,  down  to  tlie  present 
period,  and  notwithstanding  the  speeches  of  Mr,  Huskis- 
son,  and  the  assertions  of  others,  which  have  beeivso  often 
quoted  upon  us,  about  the  revision  of  her  revenue^  laws, 
we  find  tne  principle  of  her  system  the  same.  It  is  pro- 
tection— there  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  which  she 
has  purposely  gpven  up  the  principle  of  protection.  While 
she  has  modified  her  laws  in  respect  to  navigation,  and  to 
some  branches  of  manufactures,  she  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  thoroughly  protecting  her  manufactur- 
ing, navigating,  and  agricultural  interests  from  all  foreign 
competition.  I  am  aware  that  she  has  reduced  the  duty 
on  woollens  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  as- 
signs the  reason  for  it.  He  says,  that  branch  of  industry 
is  so  well  established,  that  a  protection  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
will  enable  her  manufacturers  of  wool  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully witii  the  world.  But  he  goes  on  to  say,  that,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  or  any  other 
manufacture  of  the  king^m,  cannot  stand  with  the  pre- 
sent degree  of  protection,  the  duty  shall  be  raised — that 
he  will  not  hazard  one  of  these  interests — that  all  shall 
be  fully  protected.  France  and  Russia  ai'e  steadily  perse- 
vering in  the  same  policy.     Such  also  is  our  policy. 

So  many  allusions  liave  been  made  to  the  various  inte- 
rests in  different  portions  of  the  Union,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  look  a  little  into  the  relative  condition  of  the 
northern  and  southern  States. 
'     Neither  the  skill,  nor  the  labor,  nor  the  staple  produc- 
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tioDs  of  the  North,  or  the  East,  have  ever  been  adequately 
protected,  while  those  of  the  South,  as  I  have  abeady 
shown,  have  always  been  fully  protected.  Still  we  hear 
loud  complaints  from  the  Soiith.  Sir,  Iwill  not  under- 
take to  controvert  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
to  us,  of  the  oppression  and  misery  prevailing  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Unioiv^nor  will  I  say  that  these  complaints 
are  unfounded.  But  this  I  will  say — ^that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  proceed  from  the  anticipation  of  evils,  rather 
than  from  evils  felt.  Most  of  these  complaints  are  from 
Soutli  Cai-olina  and  Georg^;  aud  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
pare die  relative  population  of  those  States  that  are  against 
protection,  with  those  that  are  for  it  According  to  the 
best  estimates,  it  will  be  found  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  together  contain  not  over  a  half  a  million  of  free 
inhabitants.  The  cotton  planting  States  contain  about  two 
millions,  and  the  other  States  about  eight  millions,  -so  that 
the  whole  seutlieni  interest  stands  to  tlie  rest  of  the^Union 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  eight;  and  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  million 
to  ten  millions. 

But  it  is  wortliy  of  inquiry,  whether  any  thing,  and 
what,  has  been  done  towards  relieving  our  southern  bre- 
thren firom  burdens,  common  to  all,  which  they  say  have 
borne  heavily  upon  tliem — but  which  eig>ht-tenths  of  the 
American  people  have  not  felt.     Sir,  the  duties  on  wines 
have  been  reduced  about  one-half.     The  consumption  of 
-  wines  in  the  Soutli  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  to  be  some- 
what greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  is  in 
the  North.     Well,  sir,  this  is  not  all.     During  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  the  duties iiave  been  greatly  reduced 
on  teas,  coffee,  and  cocoa.     These  are  articles  of  general 
consumption;  and  as  far  as  the  duties  are  a  tax  upon  the 
consumer,  so  far  the  cotton  planting  States  have  been  re- 
heved.     As  a  generous  people,  willmg  that  others  should 
live,  they  ought  to  be  satisfied.     But  the  price  of  their 
lands  and  produce  has  fallen!     So  it  has  in  the  North — ^so 
it  has  every  where.     The  people  of  the  South  do  not  suf- 
fer more  than  the  people  of  the  North.     I  am  inclined  to 
believe  not  so  much.      Yet  some  few  of  our  brethren 
there  charge  their  bad  crops,  and  low  prices,  to  the  oppres- 
sive effects  of  the  tariff  laws.    Not  many  will  believe  it,  any 
more  than  they  will  beheve  that  protectjon  is  oppression. 
The  low  prices  and  the  distresses  complained  of  are 
not  confined  to  our  own  country;  they  exist  elsewhere, 
and  are  severely  felt  among  most  of  the  European  nations. 
They  have  not  sprung  from  the  tariff,  but  from  causes 
beyond  it.     Their  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  recent  and 
radical  changes  in  the  habits  and  policy  of  the  commer- 
cial world.     The  time  was  when  the  United  States  were 
the  granary  of  Europe.     Then  all  our  energies  were  di- 
rected to  supply  her  markets  with  provisions.     Our  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  laws,  instead  of  starving  our 
enemies,  taught  them  to  raise  their  oivn  bread  stuffs.    The 
war  tliat  succeeded  continued  this  state  of  things,  and, 
moreover,  forced  up  manufactures  amongat  us.     Afler  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  general  peace  that  followed  it, 
millions  of  hands  were  suddenly  converted  from  non-pro- 
ducers into  proilucers.     This  vast  multitude  of  human  be- 
ings, thus  cast  back  upon  the  earth,  were  compelled  to 
earn  their  bread,  or  starve.     And,  at  this  day,  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  commercial  nation  in  Europe  that  does  not  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  more  than  her  subjects  can  eat  or 
wear.     Great  Britain  only  is  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign 
countries  to  supply  her  with  bread  stuffs  for  about  three 
months  in  the  twelve.     France,  Russia,  and  most  of  the 
northern  powers,  instead  of  buying  their  grain  and  pro- 
visions of  us,  have  these  articles  to  sell.     Several  of  them 
are  also  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing.     In  truth, 
nearly  all  the  c^mercial  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
much  in  the  same  relative  condition;  each  wisely  judging 
it  better  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources,  than  upon 
tlie  resources  of:  otliers.     Who  would  think  of  importing 


for  home  consumption  wheat  or  com  from  France  or  the 
Black  Sea?  or  rice  from  the  East  Indies?  And  yet  these 
articles  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper  there  than  here. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  are  no  unfailing  markets  abroad 
for  our  raw  productions;  and  why  shall  we  adopt  any 
measure,  or  pursue  any  policy,  which  will  destroy  our 
markets  at  borne? 

There  is  a  much  wider  difference  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  our  country,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  our  citizens, 
than  in  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  several  States.  The 
essential  interests  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  are  the 
same,  and  no  philosophy  or  sophisti-y  can  prove  them  to  be 
diverse  or  irreconcilable. 

It  is  known  to  many  who  hear  me,  that  much  of  the 
country  in  the  North  is  mountainous,  cold,  poor,  and  sterile, 
while  in  the  South  much  of  it  is  level,  warm,  rich,  and 
fertile.  In  the  North,  the  frosts  continue  for  half  the  year. 
In  the  South,  they  are  rarely  felt.  The  husbandman  of 
the  North  is  compelled  to  toil  for  his  living  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  fline* 
hb  seed  into  the  earth,  and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 
He  must  watch  and  niu'se  it.  He  must  work  hard,  and 
spend  little.  But  he  of  the  South  commits  his  seed  to  a 
genial  and  generous  soil.  It  springs  up  and  g^ows  while 
he  is  reclining  under  the  vine  or  the  fig  tree. 

I  complain  notof  tliis:  it  is  the  allotment  of  Providence. 
In  some  respects  the  southern  States  have  the  advantage: 
in  others,  the  northern  States.  The  products  of  each  are 
peculiar,  and  of  g^eat  value.  Labor  is  well  rewarded  in 
both,  and  each  can  supply  the  wants  of  the  other.  Where- 
in, then,  are  northern  interests  opposed  to  southern'  Or 
wherefore  ^re  southern  men  hostile  to  northern  intei^sts? 
Are  not  the  northern  and  southern  laborer  equally  enti- 
tled to  protection?  And  where  is  the  haray  laborer. 
South  or  North,  who  complains  of  your  laws?  There  is 
notliing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  southern  States, 
that  I  can  comprehend,  which  warrants  this  continual  cry 
of  oppression.  Sir,  I  have  been  among  our  southern  bre- 
thren. As  a  people,  1  know  them  to  be  hospitable;  and 
I  believe  them  to  be  generous  and  just.  If  aggrieved,  I 
should  rejoice  to  relieve  them,  if  1  could  do  so  without 
aggrieving  others  more.  But,  sir,  whenever,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  our  common 
country  de]}end  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  protective 
system,  there  is  no  choice  left.  I  must  adhere  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  protect  the  property  and  labor  of  the  people. 
After  all,  what  is  the  injury  of  which  souttiern  gentlemen 
complain?  Are  their  liberties  invaded,  or  their  property 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent?  Neither.  Both 
are  safe.  What,  then,  is  it?  Why,  that  we  manufacture 
our  wool,  cotton,  iron,  and  hemp  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  it  to  the  workshops  of  Europe  to  be  manufac- 
tured. That  is  the  real  grievance.  To  say  these  manu- 
factures will  succeed,  if  left  alone,  will  not  do.  They 
need  protection,  the  protection  of  the  Government;  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  people  have  decided  that  they  shall 
have  it.  The  term  "protection"  seems  to  have  some 
terror  in  it.  Call  it  by  an)^  other  name  if  you  will,  but  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  it. 

Wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  North  and  the  South,  as 
to  markets  for  their  productions?  The  northern  people 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  home  market.  Were 
the  foreign  demand  for  flour  equal  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce it,  they  might  annually  send  abroad  four  or  five  mil- 
lions  of  barrels,  instead  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand only,  which  they  now  do.  The  foreign  demand  for 
their  manufactures,  though  still  small,  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Thus  it  will  readily  be  perceived  tliat  they 
cannot  open  the  home  market  to  foreigners  without  inju- 
ry, if  not  ruin,  to  themselves.  Not  so  with  the  people  of 
the  South.  They  have  a  home  market  and  a  foreign 
market  for  their  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  both  unfailing. 
Their  sugar  is  consumed  at  home.     The  rice  and  tobacco 
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find  ready  markets  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Of  their 
cotton,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  bales  are  annually 
used  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Norths  tlie  residue  of  the 
crop  is  chiefly  sent  to  England  and  France.  Now,  unless 
two  good  mai'kets  are  worse  than  one,  I  think  our  south- 
ern brethren  have  much  reason  to  be  contentxrd  with  their 
lot.  But  the  southern  people  are  highly  favored  in  an- 
other respect.  Th«y  have  the  monopoly  of  cotton,  su- 
gar, and  rice.  None  of  these  are  raised  in  the  North. 
Their  mountains  teem  with  minei-als,  and  their  rivei-s  af- 
ford great  water  power.  They  can  manufacture  coarse 
cottons  and  woollens  cheaper  than  anybody  else;  and  if 
thev  will  not  avail  themselves  of  these  obvious  advantages, 
it  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  our  fault. 

it  is  contended  that  exports  pay  the  duties  on  imports: 
and  as  the  southern  phinters  supply  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  domestic  produce  exported,  it  is 
thence  argued  that  the  burden  of  taxation  faUs  heaviest 
on  them.  It  is  easier  asserting  than  proving  that  the 
American  tariff  imposes  duties  or  burdens  upon  the  Ame- 
rican producer,  as  producer  merely.  I  wholly  deny  that 
tlie  producer,  as  such,  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco, 
pays  the  duty  or  tax  upon  imports.  He  must  be  the  ex- 
.  porter  as  well  as  owner.  A  gentleman  in  Georgia,  for 
'  example,  sells  me  a  bale  of  cotton— 1  pay  him  the  cash 
for  it,  and  send  it  to  Liverpool.  As  the  owner  and  ex- 
porter, if  tlie  import  duty  falls  upon  either,  it  falls  upon 
me.  But,  sir,  neither  the  producer,  nor  the  owner  or  ex- 
porter, pays  the  import  duty,  unless  he  is  the  consumer  of 
the  imported  articles.  Let  us  examine  it.  A  cotton 
planter,  with  proper  economy,  having  fed  and  clothed 
himself  and  his  laborers  from  his  plantation,  has,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cotton  for 
sale.  Now,  if  he  exchanges  it  with  his  neighbor  for  land 
or  labor,  he  pays  no  duty  or  tax;  if  he  sells  it  in  Charles- 
ton, New  York,  or  Liverpool,  and  takes  the  silver  or  gold 
home  with  him,  he  yet  pays  no  tax;  if  he  sells  it  in  Liver- 
pool, tikes  its  value  in  British  merchandise,  which  he 
brings  to  New  York,  and  disposes  of  at  a  profit,  he  pays 
'no  tax  yet;  but,  if  he  takes  the  merchandise  home  with 
him,  and  consumes  it,  then  he  pays  the  tax — he  pays  it  as 
the  consumer  of  dutiable  goods. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  account  will  stand,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  exporter  and  owner  pays  the  duties  on 
imports.  By  looking  into  the  treasury  returns  from  1821 
to  1828,  it  will  be  found  that,  during  these  eight  years, 
there  were  expopted,  of  domestic  produce,  from  Georgia, 
thirty-six  million  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  dollars;  from  South  Carolina,  sixty-one 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars;  from  Louisiana,  sixty-eight  million  two  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars; 
and  from  New  York,  one  hundred  and  two  million  two 
hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
Hence,  it  appears  that  Louisiana  is  the  largest  southern  ex 
porter,  and  that  New  York  exports  more  than  South  Ca- 
roUna  and  Georgia  together.  If,  therefore,  the  exporter 
pays  the  tax,  New  York  pays  much  the  largest  part,  and 
has  the  most  cause  to  complain.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  part  of  the  exports  from  New  York  consisted  of 
tlie  produce  of  the  southern  States.  So  did  the  produc- 
tions of  North  Carolina  swell  the  exports  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  so  also  did  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain  of  the 
Mississippi  increase  the  exports  from  Louisiana.  All  this, 
however,  alters  not  the  result;  for  the  question  is  not, 
who  is  the  producer,  but  who  is  the  exporter?  Again,  if 
either  tiie  producer  or  exporter  pays  the  import  duty,  it 
is  certainly  matter  of  some  sur])rise  that  northem  farmers 
and  merchants  have  not  yet  discovered  tliat  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  were  paying  to  the  Government  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  flour  ami  other 
produce  they  sent  abroad. 

The   gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watxi]  informs 


me  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  contending 
that  the  import  duties  fell  exclusively  upon  tlie  g^wer  or 
producer  of  the  exports.     If  I  now  understand  him,  he 
maintains  that  one  part  of  the  duties  is  chargeable  on 
the  consumer,  and  the  other  part  on  the  producer;  and 
that  the  tax  upon  labor  is  tlie  mean  quantity  between 
our  own  tariff,  and,  the  tariff  laws  of  foreign  nations.     1 
have  shown  that  the  grower  or  producer,  as  such,  does 
not  pay — and  it  seems  difficult  to  prove  that  labor  is  tax- 
ed, unless  the  laborer  be  theconsumerof  the  taxed  article. 
There  is  one  important  view  of  this  subject,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.     It  is  this:  that 
the  tariff  "laws,  that  is,  the  protecting  laws,  of  each  na- 
tion act  directly  upon  tlie  producers  of  every  other  na- 
tion with  whom  there  is  commercial  intercourse.     It  has 
been  shown  that  our  tariff  does  not  tax  our  farmers  or 
planters,  as  the  gi-owcrs  of  wheat  and  cotton;  but  the 
British  tariff",  for  example,  does  tax  them.     Take  a  brief 
illustration  or  two  of  it.     A  Georgia  planter  has  a  pound 
(or  any  other  quantity)  of  cotton  for  sale:  it  costs  him 
five  cents  a  pound  to  raise  it;  its  stationary  market  price 
here  is  ten  cents,  and  in  England  fifteen  cents  a  pound; 
but  the  British  tariff  imposes  on  it  a  duty  of  five  cents  a 
pound.     Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  planter  will  reahze 
in  England  but  ten  cents  for  his  pound  of  cotton;  and  that 
the  British  duty  of  five  cents  will  fall  on  the  consumer. 
If,  however,  tlic  British  duty  is  gradually  raised  to  ten 
cents  a  pound,  the  market  price  there  remaining  the  same, 
it  is  then  equally  apparent  that  the  pound  of  cotton  here 
will  fall  from  ten  to  nine,  eight,  and  so  on,  down  to  five 
cents,  which  will  take  away  all  his  profits,  and  compel  the 
planter  to  abandon  the  growing  of  cotton.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  American  shipper,  when  he  sends  a  cargo  of 
goods  to  Liverpool,  looks  into  the  British  tariff  only.  But 
when  he  is  about  to  purchase,  in  Liverpool,  a  cargo  of 
British  goods  for  the  American  market,  be  then  looks 
into  the  American  tariff,  and  also  ascertains  the  price  cur- 
rent of  British  merchandise  in  America.     Our  tariff  acts 
in  the  siime  way  upon  the  foreign  producer.     The  addi- 
tional duty  of  five  cents  a  gallon  on  molasses,  imposed  by 
the  tariff  of  1828,  did  not  permanently  raise  the  price  of 
the  article  in  our  market.     The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
additional  duty  fell  upon  the  West  India  producer.    And, 
sir,  tliis  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade — ^it  is  one 
which  my  collcag^ie  [Mr.  Cambrklettg]  seems  to  have 
overlooked  in  drawing  his  bill — and  it  is  one,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  makes  it  impossible,  with  due  regard  to  na- 
tional safctjr,  to  adopt  a  universal  tariff"  of  duties. 

The  revenue  derived  from  duties  on  imports  is  certainly 
a  charge  upon  the  nation.  This  no  one  will  deny.  The 
nation  pays  it.  And  so  long  as  the  tax  is  the  price  of 
protection,  the  nation  is  the  gainer.  Of  the  gross  annual 
amount,  every  one  pays  that  proportion  which  is  properly 
cliargcable  upon  the  articles  he  consumes,  and  no  more. 
If  he  consumes  no  article  upon  which  a  duty  is  charged, 
he  pays  nothing.  But,  in  tdiat  case,  he  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  protection,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it.  And 
when  he  consumes  a  dutiable  article,  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  he  always  pays  the  full  amount  of  the  duty 
charged  upon  the  article;  because  it  often  happens  that 
the  duty  is  divided  between  the  foreign  producer  and  him- 
self, as  the  consumer.  This  result  is  well  know^n  to  con^ 
mercial  men. 

So  far  as  1  could  understand  the  gentTeman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Watxb]  much  of  what  he  said  seemed  to  tend 
to  this  conclusion,  namely,  that  if -the  tariff  policy  was 
not  abandoned  speedily,  Georgia  would  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  that  some  of  the  other  southern  States 
would  follow  her.  He  did  not  say  so  in  tcnns;  but  such 
I  understood  to  be  the  result  of  his  argument — ^I  hope  I 
have  mistaken  both  its  tendency  and  his  intention. 

[Mr.  WAYNE  disavowed  any  such  intention,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  he  deprecated  more  deeply  than  such 
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an  event.  He  never  would  consent  to  it  in  any  form.  Hi& 
fixed  determination  was  to  resist  such  a  measure  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability.  J 

1  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear  the  worthy  p^ntleman 
disavow  any  such  purpose.  It  is  a  great  rehef  to  me. 
Our  southern  brethren  have  too  much  at  stake  to  hazard 
such  a  step.  I  have  undiminished  coi\fidence  in  their  pa- 
triotism, and  in  their  attachment  to  the  Union.  Partial 
disaffection  is  common.  Restless  and  reckless  spirits 
pester  every  community.  But,  fortunately,  words  are 
not  deeds{  and  it  generally  happens  that  men  bold  of 
tongue  are  cautious  of  steel.  And  whence  springs  this 
disaffection?  What  is  it  about?  Why  ^t  is,  whether  the 
import  duty  shall  be  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  more  or  less, 
on  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pound  of  iron!  The  bare  state- 
ment  should  quiet  the  fears  of  the  timid.  There  is  too 
much  capital  at  stake  to  recede  now.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Watne]  thinks  the  whole  manufacturing  ca- 
pital of  the  country  does  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  seems  to  be  greatly  underrating  it.  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount;  but  I 
believe  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  alone,  tliere  is  more  than  fitly  millions  of  dol- 
lars actually  invested  in  building,  in  machinery,  and  in 
other  property,  the  profits  of  which  depend  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  her  various  manufactures.  Great  as  her 
shipping  interest  is,  she  unquestionably  has,  at  this  mo- 
ment, more  property  in  factories  and  workshops,  than  in 
ships.  It  has  been  assei-ted,  by  tliose  who  know  better 
than  1  do,  that  there  is  now  employed  a  capital  of  some 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  our  sugar  manufacture,  the 
continued  success  of  which  depends  upon  the  protection 
our  tariff  laws  give  it. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Watjte]  was  forced  to  admit 
that  manufacturing  establishments  were  valuable  to  the 
country  around  them.  Here,  they  are  not  clustered  in 
large  towns,  as  in  England,  but  are  found  springing  up 
in  ^  directions,  about  our  .numerous  waterfalls.  In  the 
States  where  these  establishments  are,  the  lands  improve, 
and  the  inhabitants  prosper;  but,  in  the  States  where  they 
are  not,  the  lands  deteriorate,  and  the  inhabitants  grow 
poor.  It  is  so  the  world  over.  Experience  is  daily  de- 
monstrating their  great  value  to  the  whole  countiy.  *  The 
State  of  New  York,  whence  I  come,  has  %  deeper  interest 
in  maintaining  this  "  American  system"  of  protecting  her 
capital  and  industry,  than  any  other  State  m  the  Union. 
And  the  people  of  tlie  North  and  East  cannot  give  it  up. 
With  them,  it  is  wholly  a  question  of  competency  and 
comfort,  or  of  poverty  and  want. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tariff  laws  are  to  remain 
unchanged.  If  they  contain  some  bad  provisions,  they 
were  not  put  in  by  me.  They  were  forced  in  ag^ainst  my 
consent.  And,  being  in,  I  am,  for  the  present,  against 
repealing  or  modifying  any  of  the  duties  which  will  affect 
the  manufacturing  capital  or  industry  of  the  country.  JLet 
^e  experiment  hit  fairly  tried.  I  do,  however,  mean  to 
jay  that  our  great  national  interests — the  large  amount  uf 
labor  and  skill,  and  the  enormous  capital,  which,  in  va- 
rious ways,  are  employed  in  manufactures,  must  be  pro- 
tected. Whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  required, 
whether  high  or  low,  still  they  must  be  protected. 
Whenever  the  minority,  in  whose  power  it  always  is  to 
make  a  tariff  law,  cither  good- or  bad,  will  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  arrange  a  scale  of  duties,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  I  will  join  them  in  the  good 
work.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  have  the  scenes  of  1828 
acted  over  again.  The  principal  actors  in  tJie  minority, 
on  that  occasion,  openly  avowed  their  intention  to  be  to 
make  the  tariff  bill  so  bad  that  the  majority  would  be 
forced  to  reject  it.  They  were,  however,  deceived,  as 
such  minorities  commonly  are. 

So  much  for  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Gcor- 
gi«,  [Mr.  Wat5r.] 


And  now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  effect  this  bill  is^to  have 
upon  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation. The  title  of  the  bill  speaks  of  naviption — but 
the  bill  itself  proposes  a  sort  of  universal  tariflT,  or  scale 
of  import  duties,  which  is  to  become  the  standard  rule  of 
every  nation  and  people. 

The  first  section  makes  tliis  broad  proposition  to  every 
foreign  Government,  namely,  if  you — Great  Britain,  for  ex^ 
ample — ^will  admit  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  **  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per 
cent,  on  the  actual  value,''  we  will  thereupon  admit 
your  produce  and  manufactures  upon  **  reciprocal  terms." 
Whenever  an  arrangement  is  made,  the  President  is  to 
announce  the  fact  by  proclamation.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  any  arrangement  of  this  kind  must  be  made 
either  by  treaty  or  by  legislation.  If  by  legislation,  then 
there  can  be  no  need  of  the  President's  proclamation-*- 
because  the  statutes  of  the  two  Governments  would  ne- 
cessarily prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  But  if  by  treaty,  then  the  President's  procla- 
mation would  be  necessary  in  that  as  in  every  other  simi- 
lar case.  Now,  either  way,  it  is  plain  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  tlie  property  and  labor  of  our  citi- 
zens, will  be  gone.  This  high  and  essential  power,  for 
which  Congress  is  held  justly  and  severely  accountable  to 
the  people,  will  be  rashly  given  up  to  tlie  President  and 
to  foreign  nations.  I  understand  from  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Camdrelkno]  tiiat  he  expects  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
if  at  all,  through  the  treaty-making  power.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, inquire  how  the  thing  would  work,  provided  the  hill 
was  a  law.  A  negotiation  is  set  on  foot — a  treaty  is  made 
upon  the  basis  of  this  novel  law — ^is  submitted  to  the  Se- 
nate — ratified — approved  by  the  President — and  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Well,  sir,  if  no  appropria- 
tion is  required  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  not  laici  before 
Congress.  But  if  an  appropriation  is  required,  then  it  is 
laid  before  Congress,  and  this  House  is  called  on  for  the 
money:  can  the  House  refuse  it,  without  violating  tiie  faith 
and  honor  of  the  nation?  Clearly  not — for  this  bill  pledges 
both.  What  then  ?  Why,  though  the  President  and  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Senate  arc  the  sole  judges  of  this  matter, 
which  really  relates  exclusively  to  the  internal  domestic 
policy  of  the  countiy.  Congress  can  do  nothing — and 
though  Ui^ stipulations  in  the  ticaty  be  ever  so  bad,  the 
people  must  take  them. 

To  understand  fully  the  mischievous  effects  of  this 
anomalous  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  some  other  pro- 
visions in  it.  The  sccona  section  provides  that  the 
"actual  value"  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
foreign  nation  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner '*  pre- 
scribed by  existing  laws."  These  existing  laws,  there- 
fore, arc  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  bill,  as  form- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  new  arrangements  are  to  be 
made.  No  duty,  however,  is  to  be  charged  on  <*any 
nominal  valuation,"  but  the  charge  is  to  be  on  the  **  ac- 
tual value"  of  the  articles.  And,  by  the  existing  laws 
here  spoken  of,  which  are  our  revenue  laws,  this  actual 
value  IS  to  be  ascertained,  not  in  the  United  States,  but 
at  the  place  whence  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  im- 
ported. Our  rule  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
other  nations.  The  value  of  an  article  imported  into 
Great  Britain  is  ascertained  in  her  own  market,  and  not 
in  the  foreign  country.  For  example,  an  American  mer- 
chant sends  a  piece  of  cotton  goods  to  Liverpool;  its  value 
is  ascerUuned  at  Liverpool,  and  the  British  duty  charged 
on  it.  A  Leeds  merchant  or  manufacturer,  on  the  con- 
trary, sends  a  piece  of  broadcloth  to  New  York;  its  value 
is  ascertained  by  our  custom-house  officers,  not  at  New 
York,  but  at  L«eds,  and  the  American  duty,  by  tliis  bill, 
is  to  be  charged  on  that  value.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  Nearly  all  the  American  importers  have  been 
driven  from  the  British  trade,  which  is  now  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  agents;  and,  if  our  duties  were 
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wduced  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  vrIhc  of  the 
mercliandise,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  the  ruin  of  the 
femier  and  manufacturer  would  be  inevitable.  The  pres- 
sure  of  the  trade  upon  us  is  bad  enough  now,  but  it  would 
be  much  worse  theii,  as  our  protecting-  duties  would  be 
reduced  one-third.  Suppose  the  British  manufacturer 
should  then,  as  now,  ship  his  own  goods  to  this  market; 
and  suppose,  in  making-  up  their  invoice  price,  he  should 
choose  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  wages 
of  labor  as  constituting  their  actual  value,  thereby  leav- 
ing out  the  interest  on  capital,  and  the  wear  and  decay  of 
machinery,  which  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  British  cloth  would  come 
to  us  invoiced  at  seventy  or  eighty  cents  a  yard,  instead  of 
one  hundred  cents,  and  would,  therefore,  actually  pay  a 
duty  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-four  cents  only  on  the 
dollar,  when  it  ought  to  pay  a  duty  of  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  With  the  usual  deductions  of  from  five  to  twenty 
per  cent,  for  prompt  payment,  as  it  is  called,  the  differ- 
ence against  us  would  be  still  greater.  Now,  sir,  should 
the  American  merchant  export  to* Liverpool  these  same 
British  cloths,  or  American  cloths  of  the  same  quality  and 
cost,  they  would  be  valued  in  IJverpool  at  one  hundred 
cents,  or  more,  a  yard,  and  would  actually  pay  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.  So  that  the  same  yard  of  cloth,  or  a  yard 
of  cloth  of  the  same  intrinsic  cost,  would  pay  thirty-cents 
to  the  Bntish  treasury,  and  twenty  or  twenty-four  cents 
only  to  the  United  States'  trcasur}'.  And  this  is  the  sort 
of  reciprocity  that  the  bill  will  fix  on  us. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  CAMBBEtExo]  remarked  that  he  did 
not  suppose  tliat  this  bill  would  affect  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Sir,  I  think  so  too. 
She  cannot  accept  of  our  offer,  without  opening  her  colo- 
nial ports  to  us,  aivi  repealing  her  corn  laws;  which  last,  1 
suppose,  she  can  never  do,  because,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  she  is  satisfied  that 
agriculture  is  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  manufactures, 
as  manufactures  obviously  are  to  the  prosperity  of  agi'icul- 
ture.  Neither  did  he  [Mr.  C]  think  it  probable  that 
France,  at  present,  would  accept  the  proffered  terms;  but 
he  thought  that  Portugal  would.  Suppose  Portugal  docs, 
and  we  make  a  treaty  with  her,  whereby  it  is  agreed  that 
she  will  receive  our  produce  and  manufactures  at  a  rate  of 
duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  actual  value 
thereof,  to  be  ascertained  as  she  pleases,  and  that  we  will 
receive  her  produce  and  manufactures  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  on  the  actual  value  thereof,  which  \'alue  is  to  be  as- 
certained, not  as  we  please,  but  at  Lisbon,  or  at  some 
other  place  in  Portugal. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  ruinous  effects 
such  a  treaty  will  have  upon  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
shipowners,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  our  existing  treaties  with 
other  nations. 

The  second  article  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  says 
that  "no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's territories  in  FAirope,"  **  than  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the*like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  coinitpj'."  Two  cargoes 
of  cottons  and  woollens  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York  at 
the  same  time;  one  from  Portugal,  the  other  from  England. 
The  Portuguese  goods  are  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
and  pay  the  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  British  goods 
are  also  entered,  and,  by  the  provisions  of  this  second  arti- 
cle of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  they  pay  a  duty  of 
tliirtv  per  cent.  only.  Is  it  not  so?  I  think  it  is;  and  I  know 
not  how  we  can  escape  from  it.  What  better  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  can  Great  Britain  desire  than  this  con- 
templated Arrangement  with  Portugal  ?  Her  ports  will  re- 
main, as  tliey  now  are,  closed  to  us,  while  ours  will  be 
opened  to  her,  as  well  as  to  th«  Portuguese. 


Spanish  vessels,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  her  treaty 
with  us,  coming  from'  the  ports  of  Spain  or  of  her  colonies, 
are  to  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  into  the 
ports  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augiistine,  in  the  Floridas, 
"  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties  on  their  cargoes" 
than  arc  paid  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
twelve  years,  three  vet  remain.  Spain,  therefore,  might 
bring  into  the  Floridas  her  West  India  sugars  and  rum,  at 
a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  equal  to 
a  duty  on  rum  of  ten  cents  a  gallon,  and  on  sugar  of  one 
cent  a  pound.  This  would  eflSectually  ruin  our  own  sugtir 
growers. 

With  Colombia  we  have  a  treaty,  the  third  article  of 
which  stipulates  that  the  Colombians' may  trade  with  us 
*<in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandise, 
and  shall  pay  no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees 
whatsoever,  than  the  most  favored  nation  is,  or  shall  be, 
obliged  to  pay."  We  have  similar  treaties,  also,  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  with  the  Hanseatic  Republic?  of 
Lubec,  Bremen,  arid  Hamburgh.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
these  treaties,  that  a  Colombian,  Swedish,  or  Hanseatic 
vessel  may  import  into  the  United  States  any  article  of 
any  country  which  can  be  imported  in  one  of  our  own  ves- 
sels. A  treaty,  therefore,  with  Portugal,  or  with  any 
other  foreigpi  poM-er,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  our  ports  to  the 
admission  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  world,  at 
a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent,  upon  their 
value  abroad.  And  these  terms,  having  been  deliberately 
offered  by  us,  when  once  accepted  by  a  foreign  nation, 
we  can  never  change. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Cambrelbxo]  calls  this  reciprocity. 
The  bill,  too,  speaks  of  reciprocal  terms.  As  applied  to 
the  shipping  interest,  this  is  well  enough.  It  is  our  po- 
licy and  our  law  now.  And  this  reciprocity  is  simply  be- 
tween the  ships  of  various  nations  in  the  same  port,  and 
not  between  the  laws  to  which  these  ships  may  be  subject 
in  the  ports  of  the  respective  nations.  For  example,  a 
British  ship,  in  one  of  our  ports,  is  subject  only  to  the  same 
tonnage  duty  and  other  charges  as  an  American  ship;  and 
an  American  ship,  in  a  British  port,  is  subject  only  to  the 
same  tonnage  duty  and  other  charges  as  a  British  ship, 
although  these  duties  and  charges  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  twice  or  three  times  higher  in  a  British  port,  under 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  in  an  American 
port,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  this 
bill  proposes  a  sort  of  universal  scale  of  duties  to  become, 
I  suppose,  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  whereby  each  na- 
tion, under  all  circumstances,  ixHll  be  bound  to  admit 
every  article  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  tliirty  per  «ent.  on 
its  value.  The  policy  of  imposing  duties,  whether  for  reve- 
nue or  protection,  is  purely  municipal,  wholly  domestic, 
and  has  no  connexion  with  the  mere  transit  of  vesseb  and 
their  cargoes  from  one  foreign  port  to  another.  Why, 
therefore,  stop  here?  Why  not  make  a  universal  assize  of 
bread?  Why  not  propose  that  the  wages  of  labor  shall 
be  equalized  every  where?  That  no  nation,  great  or 
small,  shall  have  an  army  of  more  than  six  thousand  strong? 
or  a  fortress  more  than  five  feet  higli?  or  more  than  five 
ships  of  war?  All  these  are  for  tlie  defence  of  persons, 
property,  and  honor;  and  they  do  not  stand  more  firmly 
on  the  principle'  of  self-preservation,  than  does  this 
"American  system"  of  protecting  the  labor,  skiU,  and 
industry  of  our  citizens.  Sir,  the  principle  of  this  bill,  ctJ*- 
ried  out,  would  soon  make  us  dependent  upon  foreign 
labor;  would  soon  drive  us  to  foreign  workshops  for  all 
we  want,  from  a  hat  to  a  shoe,  from  an  anchor  to  a  hob- 
nail. Let  us  look  a  moment  at  its  operation.  Eng^nd 
is  the  mistress  of  the  loom  and  the  anvil.  Her  manufac- 
turers, afler  supplying  their  home  market  at  a  profit  of 
some  twenty-five  per  cent.,  have  a  large  surplus  on  hand. 
These  surplus  g^ods,  together  with  the  effects  of  bank- 
rupts, to  avoid  any  depression  in  the  home  market,  will 
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be  sent  here  in  ifreater  qtmntitiei  than  evef^  And,  if 
kHheno  they  liave  successfully  oA^ed  on  this  trade,  and 
Checked  our  mamifaeturea,  while  the  nominal  doty  has 
been  forty-five  per  cent.,  surely,  when,  as  proposed  by 
this  bill,  the  nominal  duty  shall  be  thirty  per  cent,  only, 
they  will  completely  destroy  our  manufactories  of  cottons, 
woollens,  iron,  and  sugar,  and,  in  a  few  years,  take  entire 
posflcsaon  of  the  American  market,  supplying*  it  when 
they  please,  and  at  such  prices  as  they  choo^fe  to  demand. 
What  matters  it  to  us»  in  such  an  event,  whether  the 
British  duty  on  woollens  be  fifteen  or  fiffy  percent.  ?  And 
win  she  abandon  her  agriculture,  kill  her  nocks  and  her 
cattle,  and  take  onr  grain,  and  provisions,  and  wool^  in 
exclmng^  for  her  manufactures?  Never!  Will  Prance? 
No,  never!  They  cannot  do  it,  without  nidividual  and 
national  sacrifices,  which  neither  can  ever  make. 

Not  only  our  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  iron, 
wid  sugar,  but  of  lead,  tobacco,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  of 
other  common  necessaries  of  life,  arc  all  protected  by  du- 
ties exceeding,  and  soma  of  them  greatly  exceeding,  tJiirty 
per  cent,  upon  their  value :  yet  all  these  are  to  be  pros- 
trated at  a  blow  by  this  novel  experiment,  for  the  bene-, 
fit  of  our  navintlon! 

This  is  cafled  a  navigation  bill.  And  what,  sir,  will  be 
its  effeots  iiptmi  the  shipping  interest  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  ^rite  aptparcint  that  our  eorninercial  marine  cannot, 
at  the  present  day,  find  profitable  or  constant  employ- 
ment In  the  service  of  foreign  countries — ^though  it  is  pro- 
iiable  that  aiewmaybe  thus  constantly  and  profitably 
employed.  l*he  reiuion  is  obvious,  latere  is  now  scarcely 
a  commercial  nation  that  is  not  its  own  carrier.  It  follows, 
then,  th%t  our  commercial  marine  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  tateer  of  our  own  citizens,  and  be  sustained,  if 
9t  all,  by  carrying  «o  market  the  surplus  products  of  that 
labor.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  products  must 
be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  market;  that  is,  to  the  wants 
of  the  taste  of  the  "buyer.  This  presents  to  ns,  there- 
fcfte^  the  true  and  only  inquiry,  shall -we  still  rely,  as  for- 
nieriy,  upon  finding  a  market  for  these  crude,  iin wrought 
-products?  Our  cotton,  rice,  And  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  two  millions  of  our  citizens,  still  find  a  market  abroad; 
but  there  is  comparatively  none  for  the  bread  stuffs  and 
provinons,  which  could  be  readily,' as  heretofore,  sup- 
plied to  any  amount  by  the  remainihg  eight  millions  oF 
our  citizens.  This  is  easily  accoimted  for.  Nations  timt' 
we  used  to  feed,  now  feed  themselves;  and  they  no  more 
want  to  buy  of  us,  than  we  do  of  them.  This  bt*anch  of 
commerce,  once  so  thriving  and  luerative,  and  which  em 
ployed  so  many  of  our  merchant  vessels,  is  now  fallii^g 
off.  The  cottiM,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  South,  great 
as  they  are,  wlH  give  oonotant  employment  to  but  few  of 
them.  What,  then,  is  to  sustain  our  ^nerehant  vessels — 
our  navigation?  Thai;  is  the  question.  The  old  sources 
are  drying  up*  A  new  condition  of  tbines  has  arisen, 
and  there  is  no  gettif  g  back  to  the  old  agam.  '  Whence, 
then,  is  help  to  come?  From  manufiictures,  tfdded  to 
•uch  raw  materials  as  still  find  a  market  abroad.  The 
ability  of  e«gh<t-tenths  at  our  citicens  to  produce  raw  iha- 
teriais,  is  £i[\y  increasing;  and  yet  the  foreign  niarket 
for  them  Is  daily  dhmnishingv.  How,  then,  is  tlieir  skiH 
srkI  labor  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  shipping  interest, 
except  by  giving  new  form  and  value  to  the  raw  material? 
And  will  not  mcAi  an  amount  of  skill  and  labor,  in  the 
slm^  of  mumilhotiB^s,  g^ve  new  life  and  strength  to  our 
navigation?  Yet  this  bUi  proposes  to  benefit  narigation, 
by  prostrating  Viar  mamifWcturin^  establishments;  thus 
eutting  off  the  T«ry  means  by  which  it  is  to  Ihre.  Sir, 
will  Enfj^nd,  France,  and  Russia  ^*ve  Up  their  commer- 
cial marine,  or  hazard  its  provperitv,  upon  thc|  condition 
that  they  shall  Aipply  Us  with  mantifaetures,  and  we  them 
with  cotton^  tobaooo^  and  bread-?  They  are  now,  more 
than  ever,  our  diterimiltod  competitors  on  the  ocean. 
They  will  not,  for  tliey  caniioty  eeaae  thii  competition. 
Vol.  VI.— 124 


How,  then,  can  we  sustain  outvelves,  unless  we,  like  them, 
draw  nutriment  and  strength  from  the  loom  and  the  an- 
vil? Unless  we  apply  our  skill  and  labor  to  existing  habits 
and  wants,  and  put  m  requisition  all  our  means,  as  they 
do  theirs,  to  supply  them,  how  can  we  hope  to  extend  our 
commerce  or  our  power? 

But  it  is  said  that  our  navigation  is  declining,  and  that 
this  is  owing  to  our  Uriff  laws.  Down  to  1807,  the  Unit- 
ed States  enjoyed  a  large  and  unrivafled  caning  trade. 
Thence,  to  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  in  1815,  our 
ships,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  were  detained 
in  port  by  th^  embargo  and  the  war,  and  tlie  carrying 
trade,  in  the  interval,  fell  chiefiy  to  Great  Britain.  ThS 
injured  our  navigation,  and  benefited  hers.  Since  that 
period,  a  new  condition  of  things  has  arisen,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  we  have  powenul,  interested,  and  per- 
severing rivals  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  onoe  gave  us 
such  ample  emplo)inent  and  profit.  Still,  and  in  spite  of 
tbis  rivalry,  our  tonnage  has  not  only  not  declined,  but 
is  now,  in  fact,  greater,  in  proportion  to  otur  population, 
than  that  of  €;reat  Britain,  or  of  any  c«her  nation.  TiM 
treasuiy  records  prove  that  it  amounted,  in  18^4,  to  one 
million  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hon« 
dred  and  sixty-three  tons;  in  1B3S,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven;  in  1826,  to  one  million  ^ve  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety;  in  1S27»  to  one 
miUton  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  humlred  and 
seven;  and,  in  1828,  to  one  million  seven  hiradred  and 
eighteen  thousand  seven  .hundred.  There  has  been  a 
g^raclual  increase  since  1818,  when  the  tonnage  lists  were 
corrected;  and,  since  1823,  the  increase  has  been  about 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons.  This  does  not 
look  much  like  decay.  The  shipping  interest  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  gfreatly  depressed.  So  is  almost  every 
other  interest  Our  domestic  manufactures,  anniuillv  ex- 
ported,  amuu;it  tu  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  are'nipidly  increasing. 

The  dye  woods  and  other  dye  stum  imported  A^m 
abroad  already  employ  a  Urge  amount  of  tcmnagci  and 
will  annually  employ  more  and  more.  And  yet  mycolo 
league,  [Mr.  CAMaaGLaMG]  by  way  of  boiTefiting  naviga* 
tion,  proposes  a  measure  wluch  will  dpf  up  the  sonroes, 
and  paralyze  the  liands  tliot  austain  it,  aud  finally  cast  it 
adrift  upon  tlie  oc«ait,to  seek  and  serve  other^  and  kinder,* 
and  wiser -masters. 

My  colleague  spoke  of  some  contest  between  the  de« 
mocracy  and  aitstocracy  of  Kligland.  Sii^  thM  is  a  matter 
which  1  shall  leave  entirely  to  my  colleague*  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  and  tlie  Britisli  Farliametat,  to  settle  in  their  own 
good  time  and  way.  But  he  made  another  asscrttooi 
whidi  1  cannot  pass  ov^er  in  silence.  He  ssad  ttiepe^ww, 
in  this  country,  <*an  aristocracy  of  mssinfacturing- capital^ 
ists,  who  would,  if  they  eould,  grind  the  democmoy  of 
this  ration  to  ashes.*'  Thfi*e  lun,  indeed,  Ittely  sprung 
up  an  officiai  aristocracy  in  our  country.  But  a  mamrihc- 
turingaristdcracy!'  Our  maniifiM^turers  aristo^ralai  Why, 
sir,  should  one  of  them  attempt  to  ooerce  the  opinions  or 
votes  of  those  he  employed,  he  would  find,  to  his  coBt» 
none  so  poor  in  purse  or  spirit  as  not  to  spurn  kim,  and 
qnit  him.  Why  not  talk  of  an  aristocracy  of  ftinhers,  or 
of  mechanics?  Sir,  between  the  farmery  nvschanies, 
and  manufacturers,  there  is  a-depcndencse  which  Is  mutual 
and  inseparable^  .  Had  my  coBeagne  [Mr.  CaHBBsaava] 
understood  the  interest^  pursuits,  and  feelings  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  country,  he  wovld  not  have  used  such 
languaofe.  What  llie  democrscy  of  the  city  is,  I  pretend 
not  to  Know;  but,  in  the  countrr,  I  do  knowwiiat  it  is. 
Farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  laborers,  men  wtao 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  these  consti- 
tute the  bone,  and  blood,  and  muscle  of  the  democxa^ 
of  the  country t  these  are  the«len  who  will  neither  f^nd 
nop  be  ground  to  ashcs^-^and  tins  is  the  demporwcgr^hfil 
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knows  the  diff'erence  between  a  manly  dependence  on  its 
oprn  skill  and  labor,  aiKl  a  servile  dependence  on  the 
workshops  of  Engfland.  If  my  oolleaguc  [Mr.  Cambkk- 
i.BirG]  is  still  incredulous,  let  him  propose  to  relieve  the 
democracy  of  the  country,  by  burning  and  destroying"  the 
manufacturing  establisliments  among  us.  This  democracy, 
whose  oppreanon  he  so  muoh  deplores,  will  then  teach 
him  thai  the  relief  l>e  proposes  is  ruin  in  disguise.  This 
same  democracy  will  also  teach  him  dutt  tl^ere  is  a  lack  of 
wisdom  in  tampering  with  interests  whose  magnitude  and 
conne^iona  one  does  not  comprehend. 

1  will  detain  the  House  but  a  few  moments  longer. 
Reason  and  experience  have  shown  tlie  jiecessit)',  and  de- 
monstrated the  value,  of^the  protective  system;  persuad- 
ed that  it  has  done  much)  and  will  do  more  in  advancing 
the  pi'ospefity  of  tl)e  nation,  I  am.  for  maintaining  it.  i 
think  we  are  bound  to  do  so.  This  bill  liolds  out  to  Eng- 
land, and  otiier  nations,  hopes,  which  I  am  sure  can  never 
be  realized.  These  perpetual  proffers  are  unfair  to  them 
and  to  our  own  n^rchants.  England  should  be  made  to 
know  that  we  mean  fiurly,  b«t  effectually,  to  protect  the 
capital,  skill,  and  labor  of  our  own  citizens;  tliat  this  po- 
licy is  settled;  and  that,  with  regard  to  it,  there  will  be  no 
oompromiae — there  can  be  none.  Of  tliis,  alie  has  no  right 
to  complain.  She  protects  her  interests,  and  we  roust  do 
the  same.  The  **  American  system"  will  give  us  wealth 
and  strength  in  peace,  and  men  and  money  in  war,  and 
we  cannot  abandon  it  without  exposing  the  nation,  naked 
and  defenceless,  to  the  arts  and  arms  of  her  enemies. 

SALT. 

Mr.  TALIAFEHRO  rose,  and  said,  he  asked  of  the 
Bouse  a  &vor  whioii  he  had  never  asked  before,  and  which 
be  liad  never  refused  to  any  other  member  who  request- 
ed it.  It  was  that  the  House  would  grant  its  unanimous 
consent  for  him  to  introduce  a  resolution,  and  have  it 
printed*  ^ 

Inquiry  beilig  made  as  to  the  nattire  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  T.  said  it  was  of  a  nature  which  lay  at  the  door  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  tlie  national  It  wa^of  tlie 
Jiature  ofsalt. 

L>eftve  being  granted,  Mr.  T.  handed  to  the  Chair  the 
foUowing  resolution : 

Whereas  salt  is  an  article  which  enters  into  tlie  daily 
consumption  of  every  human  being  in  our  country^  as  a 
matter  of  primary  and  unavoidable  necessity,  and  is,  to  a 
v^ry  great  extent,  procured  at  a  high  price,  compared 
with  Uie  cost  of  produdn^  it,  tvjiich  too  oAen  exposes  the 
poor  consumer  to  the  gnndmg  exactions  of  the  vender 
luxi  monopolist  of  the  article.  Influenced  by  such,  and 
by  other  obviously  aoUnd  considerations^  Congress  never 
bfts,  except  luxler  circumstances  of  great  and  emergent 
fiscal  oeceaity,  iflB|Mised  a  duty  on  salt.  And  wlierea% 
«ince  the  necessity  for  which  the.  existing  tax  on  «a]t  was 
impofled  (after  five  jrean  entire  exemption  of  it  from  duty) 
in  the  years  1813  and  1816,  has  been  succesaCuU^  met  and 
overcome  by  the  paltent  boaring  Mid  fikkhful  payment  of 
this  and  the  other  taxes  by  the  people;  and  the  Govern- 
ment no  longer  needs  the  revenue  arising  from  the  exist- 
ing tax  ^n  salt: 

Muohtd,  That,  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber aeixtt  the  duty  imposed  on  all  salt  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  ten 
cents  tiM  measured  busU^;  and  that,  from  and  after 
the  SOth  day  of  September,  18^1,  salt  may  be  imported  as 
aforesaid,  free  of  any  duty  whatever. 

Muokid,  That  the  Committeee  of  Ways  and  Means  be 
instructed  to  prtfpahe  und  report -a  bill  in  conformity  witb 
the  foregoii^  resohition. 

The  resolution  being  read,  Mr.  T.  moVed  that  it  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed* 

Mr.  POTTER  hoped  the  gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  motioiif  and  alkfW'the  resolution  to  be*now  considered. 


Mr.  TALIAFERRO  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  its  consi' 

deration  at  this  time,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nortli  Carolina,  he  would  witlidraiy  his  motion  to  lay 
it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POTTER  then  demanded  the  question  of  connder- 
ation. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohioi  reminded  Mr.  T.  of  his  promiaer^ 
if  the  resolution  were  received,  to  ask  tlu^tit  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  not  now  considered. 

Mr.  TAUAFERRO  immediately  rose,  and  asked  as  a 
favor  of  Mr.  Potter  that  he  would  withdraw  his  motiont 
and  permit  tlie  resohition  to  be  bud  on  the  table;  and  he 
be^ed  pardon  for  having  for  a  moment  forgot  the  pledge 
which  he  had  g^ven,  in  first  yielding  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Potter  ;  be  regretted  it,  and  hoped  that  gentleman  would 
permit  him  to  redeem  his  pledge. 

Mr.  POTTER  accordingly  withdrew  hia  motion «  and 
then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  the  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  engrossed  bill  '<  to  amend  the  act  in  alteration  cf 
the  several  acts  laying  duties  on  imports,''  was  read  the 
tturd  time,  and  the  question  stated,  '^  Shall  the  bill  pass?"' 

Mr.  HALL,  of  Nortli  Carolina,  said,  he  had  not  heard 
distinctly  the  title,  and  wished  to  hear  it.  H$  bad  under- 
stood the  bill  to  be  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  .collection  of 
the  revenue;  he  wished  idways  to  caU  tilings  by  their  right 
names.  He  had  never  given  a  tariff  vote,  nor  did  he  ever 
intend  to  do  so;  but,  sir,  [said  Mr.  H.]  I  should  certainly 
do  so  were  I  to  vote  for  this  bill'  This  is  a  bill,  profess- 
edly and  in  fact,  to  enforce  the  tariff  kw  of  1838.  The 
original  bill  to  which  this  is  proposed.as  an  amendment  or 
substitute,  was  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  And  why 
is  the  amendment,  Or  the  bill  itself,  proposed  or  required^ 
Evidently  because  the  Uriff  of  1828  is  defecttve-^is  ineffir 
cient.  This  bill  is  to  supply  the  defect—- to  give  the  effi- 
ciency desired.  It.  is,  therefore,  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
— the  real  causa  eaumms  of  any  additional  effect  produced 
by  the  tariff  of  1828,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  As,  there- 
lore,  I  never  did  give  a  tariff  vote»  and  as  this  bill  is  virtu- 
ally, and  to  all  pj-actical  purposes,  the  tariff  law  of  1828,  I 
shall  not  vote  for  it.  J  am  aware  tliat,  in  regard  to  amend- 
ments of  a  certa'ui  character,  I  differ  with  nuiny  here  in  mV 
construction  of  the  kx  parliameniaria.  AU  alterations,  Bir» 
are  not  amendments.  This  is  one  .instance  in  pcnnt.  All 
propositions  purporting  to  be  amendments  are  not  really 
so.  When  the  primary  law  was  presented  to  me,  1  ab- 
horred it  as  much  as  nature  iJ>hor8  a  vacuum.  If  R  bill 
was  before .usy  bad  in  its  nature,  and  a  sub«titute  under  the 
name  of  amendment  offered,  so. garnished  (thouf^h  ooa- 
taining  the  same  principles)  mi9  make  it  mor^  easily  swal- 
lowed, it  would,  in  point  of  principle,  be  no  amendment* 
but  a  meie  substitute,  in  form.  Where  an  amendment  of- 
fered has  the  effect  of  strik'uig  off  a  portion,  by  whiohthe 
actual  evil  is  lessened,  this  is.both  an  alteration  and  amend- 
ment, but  not  so  the  striking  out  oae  evil,  and  inserting 
the  same  in  effect.  Ibav^  nearer  suffered  myself  to  be 
thus  caught  bv  the  name  of  amendment.  Sir,  I  should 
not  liave  voted  for  this  bill  bad  the  «ait  been  retained  in  it 
— it  was  not  to  my  taste,  however  well  salted.  I  would 
as  soon  have  voted  for  the  bill  itself,  called  MalUry's  bill, 
because  1  could  not  have  been  made  to  vote  for  either. 

Mr.  TUCKER,  of  South  .Carolina,  «ntefed  pretty  large- 
ly into  a. statement  also  of  his  objectiopis  to.tlie  bill,  and  to 
Uie  protecting  system.     He  w'Rs  follon^  by 

Mr.  CHIL  TON,  of  Kentucky,  who  argued  earnestly  at 
some  length  on  the  same  side,  and  concluded  with  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  C  AMBRELENG  briefly  stated  why  he  Bi\9nki  vote 
for  th^  bill,  notwithstandjag  his  repugnance  U*  some  of  ita 
provisions,  which  he  deemed. improper,  b«t  whiohhe  re- 
lied ojit  the  Sooate  to  rectify,  r      ' 
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The  <juest!on  was  then  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  decided  in  the  afBrmative  by  the  following  vote; 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Angel,  Armstronef,  Arnold,  Bailey, 
Barber,  Barlley,  Bates,  Baylor,  Beekman,  John  Blaii*, 
Bockee,  Boon,  Borst,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burges,  Butman, 
Cahoon,  Cambreleng,  Chandler,  Childs,  Clark,  Coleman, 
Condict,  Cooper,  Cowles,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig, 
Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crowninshield,  Daniel;  John 
Davis,  Denny,  De  Witt,  Dickinson,  Doddridge,  Duncan, 
D wight,  Earll,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua  l^vans, 
Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Findlay,  Finch,  For- 
ward, Fh%  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hod- 
ges, Hoirman,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihric, 
Ingersoll,  Irwin,  Irvin,  Isacks,  Jennings,  Johns,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Kincaid,  Perkins  King, 
Lecomptc,  Leteher,  Lyon,  Hagee,  Malkiry,  Martindnle, 
L.  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mercer,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Muh- 
lenberg, Norton,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Pow- 
ers, Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Scott, 
Shields,  Semmes,  Sill,  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Sprigg, 
Stanbery,  Standifer,  Sterigere,  Stephens,  Henry  R. 
Storrs,  William  L.  Storrs,  Strong,  Sutl^erlaud,  Swann, 
SwifY,  Taylor,  Test,  Thomson,  Tracy,  Vance,  Varnum, 
Verplanck,  Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Campbell  P. 
White,  Edward  D.  White,  Wicklifle,  Yancey,  Young.— 
127. 

NATS. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Barringer,  Chilton,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Conner,.  Crockett,  Crocheron,  Davenport,  Deberry,  De- 
sha, Drayton,  Dudley,  Gordon,  Kammons,  Harvey,  Cave 
Johnson,  Lea,  Lent,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lumpkin,  Maxwell, 
McCoy,  Mcfntire,  Polk,  Renchcr,  Roane, William  B.  She- 
pard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd, Richard  Spencer, Taliaferro, 
Trezvant,  Tucker,  Wa^ne,  Wceksj  Williams,  Wingate, 
— 40. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence. 

[The  bill  passed  the  House  in  the  following  shape:] 

"Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an  additional  appraiser  of 
merchandise  for  the  port  of  New  York,  who  shall  take  a 
amilar  oath,  and  have  like  power  and  compensation,  and 
perform  the  some  duties  with  the  appraisers  now  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  appointed  at  that  place. 

"Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Treasury  may  appoint  not  exceeding  four  assistant 
appraisers  in  New  York,  two  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  in 
Boston,  who  shall  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
lity and  va^ue  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  chief  articles  of 
importation  subject  to  appraisement,  to  be  employed  in 
appraising  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  diligently  and  faithfully  to  examine  and  in- 
spect such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  the  principal 
appraisers  may  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to  them,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the  true  value  thereof, 
according  to  law;  whereupon,  the  princijial  appraisers  shall 
revise  and  coiTCct  the  same  as  they  may  judge  proper,  and 
report  to  the  collector  their  decision  thereon:  but  if  the 
collector  shall  deem  any  appraisement  of  goods  too  low, 
he  shall  have  power  to  order  a  re -appraisement,  either  by 
the  principal  appraisers,  or  by  three  merchants  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  be  citizeYis  of  the  United 
States,  and  cause  the  duties  to  be  charged  accordingly. 

"  Sbc.  3.  Jndl)e  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after 
the  thirteenth  day  of  September  next,  whenever  goods,  of 
which  wool  or  cotton  is  a  component  part,  of  similar  kind, 
but  different  qualitv,  are  found  in  the  same  package,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of 
the  best  article  contained  in  such  package  as  the  average 
value  of  the  whole;  and  if  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agent  for  arty  goods  appraised,  shall  consider  any  ap- 


praisement, made  by  the  appraisers,  or  other  persons  de- 
signated by  the  collector,  too  high,  he  may  *Pp'y  *®  *^ 
collector  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  his  opinion;  and 
having  made  oath  that  the  said  appraisement  is  higher  than 
the  actual  cost  and  proper  charges  on  which  duty  is  to  be 
charged,  and  also  that  he  verily  believes  that  it  is  higher 
than  the  current  value  of  the  said  goods,  including  said 
charges,  at  the  place  of  elxpoi'tation,  the  collector  shall 
designate  one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  value  of  such  goods, 
and  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  may  desig- 
nate another,  both  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  if  they  cannot  agree  in  an  apprai»ement,  may 
designate  an  umpire,  who  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  vhen  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
have  agi-eed,  they  shall  report  the  result  to  the  collector; 
and  if  their  appniiaemejit  shall  not  agp-ee  with  that  of  the 
United  States'  appraisers,  the  colkctor  shall  decide  be» 
tween  them, 

"Sec.  4.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collectors 
of  the  customs  shall  cause  at  least  one  package  out  of  every 
invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  out  of  every  twenty 
packages  of  each  invoice,  and  a  greater  number  should  he 
deem  it  necessary,  of  goods  imported  into  the  respective 
di.stricts,  which  package  or  packages  he  shall  have  first 
designated  on  the  invoice,  to  be  opened  and  examined; 
and  if  the  same  be  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
voice, or  to  be  falsely  charged  in  such  invoice,  the  collec- 
tor shall  order,  forthwith,  all  the  goods  coQtained  in  the 
same  entry  to  be  inspected;  and  itsuch  goods  be  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  same  shftll  be  appraised;  and  if 
any  package  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article  not  de* 
scribed  in  the  invoice,  or  if  such  package  or  invoice  be 
made  up  with  intent,  by  a  false  valuation,  or  extension,  or 
otherwise,  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited;  ami  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  "Act  supple- 
mentaiy  to  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,* 
passed  second  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  first  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  also  so 
much  of  any  act  of  Congp-ess  as  imposes  an  additional  duty 
or  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum  on  duties  upon  any  goods 
which  may  be  appraised  at  twenty -five  per  centum,  or  ten 
per  centum,  above  their  invoice  price,  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  no  gpoods  liable"  to  be  inspected  or  appraised  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  delivered  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  or 
appraised,  or  until  the  packages  sent  to  be  inspected  or 
appi-aised  shall  be  found  correctly  and  fairly  invoiced  and 
put  up,  and  so  reported  to  the  collector:  Provided,  Th^t 
the  collector  may,  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent,  take  bonds,  with  approved  security, 
in  double  the  estimated  value  of  such  goods,  conditioned 
that  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  collcctori 
at  ar\y  time  within  ten  days  after  the  package  Or  packages 
sent  to  the  public  stores  shall  have  been  appraised  and  re- 
ported to  the  collector.  And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  any  of 
the  said  packages  shall  be  opened,  without  the  consent  of 
the  collector  or  surveyor  given  in  writing,  and  then  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  customs,  or  if  the 
said  package  or  packages  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  or- 
der of  the  collector,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  said 
bond,  the  same  shall,  in  either  case,  be  forfeited. 

«*  Sec.  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shaH  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  to  cause  all  goods  entered  for  re-ex- 
portation, or  for  transportation  ft-om  one  port  or  place  to 
another,  with  the  right  of  drawback,  to  be  injected,  and 
the  articles  thereof  compared  with  their  respective  'm- 
voices,  before  a  permit  shall  be  given  for  lading  the  same; 
and  where  the  goods  so  entered  shall  be  found  not  to  agree 
with  the  entry,  they  shall  be  forfeited;  and  every  importer* 
owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter,  who  shall  enter 
goods  for  importation,  or  for  exportation,  or  tnnsport&tfmi 
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from  one  port  or  place  to  another,  with  the  right  of  draw- 
bapk,  shall  deposit  with  the  collector  an  original  invoice 
ofsuch goods,  to  be  filed  and  jirescrved  by  him  in  tlie  ar- 
chives of  tlie  custom-house,  which  Mil  be  signed  by  such 
importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter,  and  the 
oath  to  be  made  on  the  entiy  of  such  g^oods  as  shall  be  an- 
nexed thereto. 

«  Sec.  6.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  assistant 
appraisers  at  Ne'w  York  shall  receive  a  compensation  of 
fineen  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  those  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  a  compensation  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cus- 
tonos;  and  the  clerks  and  all  other  persons  employed  in 
the  appraiser's  office,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  principal 
appraiser,  and  their  number  and  compensation  limited  and 
iuid  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy. 

"Sjic.  r.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  forfeitures 
incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and 
distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  regulate  tlie  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,"  passed  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine:  Provided^  That  the  ap- 
praisers shall,  in  no  case,  receive  any  proportion  of  such 
forfeiture:  Jnd  provided,  also.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  remit 
any  such  forfeiture,  whenever  he  is  of  opinioif  that  no  fraud 
on  the  revenue  was  intended. 

"Sec.  8.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasurj',  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  laws  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  lie  may  autliorizc  the  collec 
tor  of  any  district  into  which  goods^  wares,  or  mcrchan 
dise  subject  to  duty  may  be  imported,  to  require  the  owner, 
importer,  or  consignee  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, to  give  bond,  in  addition  to  the  bond  now  required 
b^  laW)  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  merchan- 
dise, that  he  will  produce,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  within 
t  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  Secretar}',  such 
proof  as  tlie  said  Secretary'  may  deem  necessary,  and  as 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  saicl  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
mgnee  to  obtain,  to  enable  the  collector  to  ascertain  the 
dukss  or  description  of  manufacture,  or  rate  of  duty  to  which 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be  justly  liable. 

•*  Sec.  9.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  next, 'all  iron  manufactured  for 
railroads  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rat(^  of  duty  which  is 
now  imposed  on  bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  manufacture,  and 
that  aJI  scrap  iron  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duty  that  is 
charged  on  iron  in  pigs:  Provided,  however.  That  when  it 
ihali  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury tiiat  any  of  the  said  iron  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  in  the  construction  of  any  railroad,  by  any 
State  or  incorporated  company,  has  been  actually  and 
permanently  laid  on  any  such  railroad,  that  then,  and  in 
that  case,  he  may  allow 'to  such  State  or  company  a  draw- 
back of  the  duty  on  such  railroad  iron  so  laid;  or,  if  the 
duty  on  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  paid,  he  may 
refund  the  same:  Provided,  Such  drawback  or  repayment 
sliall  not  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  such  iron  below 
twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  nor  when  in  any  less 
Quantity  than  twenty  tons." 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  the  several  special  orders  of 
the  dsy  were  postponed,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  WicKurjfE  being  called  to 
the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  effect  an 
excliange  of  lands  with  the  Indiana  within  the  States,  and 
to  provide  for  their  removal  beyond  the  river  MissiBsi|)pi. 
,  Mr.  BELL,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, rose,  and  addressed  the  committee  at  large,  in  cx- 
pUnalion  of  the  objects  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  policy  and 


expediency  of  the  measures  which  it  contemplated.  Hav- 
ing spoken  upwards  of  two  hours,  he  intimated  his  wilfing- 
ness  to  give  way,  and  allow  some  other  gentleman  to  con- 
tinue the  argument,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  commit- 
tee to  sit  longer,  reserving  what  he  had  fiurther  to  say  for 
another  day. 

Mr.  LUMP  KIN,  of  Georgia^  rose,  and  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  proceed  with  the  remarks  whicn  he  designed 
to  make,  if  the  committee  were  disposed  to  continue  the 
sitting;  but,  it  being  lialf  after  three  o'clock,  (and  some 
members  intimating  a  wish,  after  the  late  fatiguing  sittings 
of  the  House,  that  the  committee  should  rise,)  he  gave 
way,  and  the  committee  rose. 

Fridat,  Mat  14,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOfiiTS. 

TIic  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning navigation  and  imposts. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  du- 
ring the  present  session  to  ^  into  a  full  examination  of  the 
important  and  comprehensive  measure  now  under  consi- 
deration. The  committee  had  not  anticipated  its  adop- 
tion until  some  modification  had  been  made  in  an  existing 
impost  system.  Gentlemen  had,  however,  commenced  a 
war  against  it,  more  distinguished  for  zeal  tlian  modera- 
tion, and  seemed  determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  the 
House  into  a  premature  debate,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie 
wishes  of  the  committee.  Uc  should  not,  by  such  a  course, 
be  driven  from  his  purpose,  which  was  to  have  the  ques- 
tion postponed  until  the  next  session.  He  should  merely 
reply  now  to  some  objections  which  bad  been  urged,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  House  that,  whether  expedient  or 
not,  the  measure  proposed  wns  worthy  its  serious  consi.> 
dci'Stion.  He  had  certainly  misconceived  the  great  and 
permanent  interests  of  this  country,  if  the  policy  recom- 
mended was  not  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  its  industry, 
and  not  only  so,  but  abfiolut^ly  required  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  our  commercial  and  political  relations  with  foreign 
nations. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  Iiis  surprise  at  the 
novelty  of  the  course  pursued  by  gentlemen  opposed  to 
the  bill — at  this  extraordinarj' impatience  to  reject  it,  with- 
out even  condescending  to  examine  its  provisions,  and 
certainly,  from  their  own  declarations,  witliout  compre- 
liending  its  design,  scope,  or  practical  operation.  Gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  been  hurried  away  by  their  suspicions. 
The  measure  was  too  monstraus  even  to  be  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House — it  must  be  instantly  and  abso- 
lutely rejected.  It  is  not,  sir,  the  first  instance,  where 
measures  designed  to  enlarge  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  increase  its  power,  have  been  hastily  condemn- 
ed, and  upon  equally  solid  grounds.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  accounting  for  this  premature  hostility,  when 
we  advert  to  discussions  elsewhere.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
cribed to  certain  idle  specuLations  of  the  last  summer  on 
our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  outci*y  then 
raised  and  still  echoed  here,  for  political  purposes,  tliat  this 
administration  were  about  to  get  rid  of  our  tariff  by  nego- 
tiation. Gentlemen  ma^  dismiss  their  suspicions  and  their 
fears.  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  alone  responsi- 
ble for  this  measure,  be  it  good  or  bad;  and  let  roe  assure 
them  that  they  have  entered  into  no  conspiracy  to  break 
down  any  one  interest  in  the  country.  No,  sir,  however 
I  may  deprecate  tlie  policy  adopted  since  the  war,  if  there 
be  any  party  or  association  of  men,  here  or  elsewhere, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  break  down  any  established  interest* 
I  am  not  with  them.  1  had  notlnng  to  do,  sir,  with  im- 
posing duties,  or  with  stimulating  our  countrymen  to  en- 
gage m  rash  and  unprofitable  speculations;  but  I  willsliare 
in  no  scheme  to  annihilate  investments  made  upon  the 
faith  of  our  laws,  liowever  I  may  have  denounced  such 
meastires  as  mischievous  and  disastiK)us.     I  will  labor  zeal- 
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ously  to  relieve  ev«y  bntnch  of  industry  from  taxation, 
and  to  moderate  every  burden  which  we  have  unneces- 
sarily heaped  AJpon  tlie  country  pending  the  Presidential 
contests,  and  absolateiv  for  no  other  than  electioneering 
purposes.  In  accomplishing  tlus  denrable  change  in  our 
impost  system,  I  sbaU  use  my  humble  efforts  to  secure  a 
wise  and  just  medium  between  the  acknowledged  right  of 
a  vast  community  oi-  consumers  on  the  one  hand*  and  the 
moderate,  and,  I  trust,  well  founded  expectations  of  the 
raanu&cturers  on  the  other.  lounoderate  imposts  can  he 
of  no  permanent  utility  to^  them  Of  to  the  country.  I  am 
macb  mistaken,  sir,  if  the  time  is  not  rapidly  approaching 
w^heu  the  gentlemaa  from  ^lassachusetts  will  be  glad  to 
accept  even  my  humble  aid  in  resisting  that  reaction  which 
must  inevitably^  follaw,  when,,  under  temporary  excite* 
ment,  and  ibr  no  wise  purpose,  we  carry  our  measure  of 
impost  beyond  the  point  of  justice  or  endurance.  AVith 
the  reduction  ol  our  public  debt,  and  our  federal  expenses, 
we  must  anticipate  a  repeal  or  diminution  of  some  of  our 
taxes.  It  may  yet  require  our  united  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  prevent  our  rates  of  impost  £«m being  so  suddenly  and 
so  greatly  reduced  as  to'produce  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  me  tell  gentlemen  that  this  evil  will  not  be  either 
postponed  or  moderated  by  any  fi'uitlessand  unjustifiable 
attempt  to  perpetuate  our  present  immoderate  and  prohi- 
bitoiy  duties. 

1  must  be  pardoned,  sir,  for  not  attempting  to  follow 
my  colleague  [Mr.  STmoxe]  through  his  long  argument  on 
the  tariff.  I  certainly  intend  no  disrespect;  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  devote  very  .little  of  his  attention  to  the  bill  under 
consideration.  He  appeared  to  be  employed  from  day  to 
day  in  answering  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
inopposition  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committeeon  Manu- 
factures. So  far  as  he  condescended  to  notice  this  measure, 
he  seemed-  not  only  to  misapprehend  its  provisions,  but  to 
xnistake  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  to 
misconstrue  our  commercial  treaties  and  revenue  laws. 

My  colleague  imagines,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  common 
opinion  here,  that  we  calculate  our  du6es  on  the  value  of 
imported  merchandise  in  foreign  countries;  and  he,  there* 
fore,  concludes  that  a  reciprocai  duty  would  operate  un- 
favorably for  us.  Our  rule  of  valuation  ccffres|>onds  sub- 
stantially with  that  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  every 
other  country  of  whose  laws  I  have  any  knowledge.  We 
take,  it  is  true,  the  value  abroad  as  the  basis  of  our  esti- 
mate; but  we  superadd  to  that  value  ten  per  cent,  on  mer- 
chandise imported  from  countries  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  .Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  and  twenty  per  cent,  wl^en 
coming  from  plsces  beyond  them,  and  the  aggregate  on 
which  duty  is  calculated  is  on  an  average  fully  if  not  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  actual  value  in  this  country.  Our 
mode  of  valuation  differs  from  that  adopted  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  but  the  valuation  is  substantially  the  same.  If  the 
British  mode  should,  however,  be  preferred,  I  do  not  now 
perceive  any  majterial  objection  to  its  introduction,  as  it 
would  dispense  witli  many  vexatious  provisions^in  our  laws. 
This  lias  been  our  rule  of  valuation  ever  since  1789,  and 
the  only  exception  to  it  grows  out  of  a  construction  given 
to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1828. 

My  colleague  has  argued  at  length  to  prove  that  this 
measure  woliild  violate  some  of  our  commercial  ti-eaties. 
I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  detain  the  House  by  examining 
rules  of  public  law.  Our  national  &ith  is  pledged,  with 
or  without  treaty,  to  place  tlie  vessels  and  productions  of 
all  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  that  is,  to  charge  the  same 
and  no  higher  duties  on  eitlier  when  entering  our  ports 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  this  obligation,  whe- 
ther by  treaty  or  otherwise,  does  not  deprive  us  of  our 
unquestionable' natural  right  to  enter  into  reciprocal  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  any  foreign  power;  nor  does  it 
in  any  manner  resti'ict  or  control  our  right  to  regulate 
our  commerce,  navigation,  or.  revenue  at  our  own  dis- 
cretion, so  long  as  we  offer  to  all  nations,  without  dis- 


crimination, equal  privileges.  If,  under  the  proposed 
measure,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  one  nation 
should  be  admitted  into  this  country  at  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  those  of  another,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  that  nation, 
not  ours — ^it  will  be  because,  by  denying  to  us  corre- 
sponding privileges,  she  declines  securing  for  her  own  pro- 
dace  and  manufactures  the  importimt  advantages  resulting 
from  a  reciprocal  abolition  of  prohibitory  duties.  It  will 
grow  out  of  her  own  voluntary  negligence,  and  she 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  breadi  of  treaties 
OS  violation  of  national  law.  If  her  navigation,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  be  ii\jured,  she  has  the  remedy  in  her 
own  hands.  It  would  be  extraordiiuury,  indeed,  if  we  had 
bound  ourselves  by  existing  treaties  to  admit  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  nations  continuing  to  enforce  prohi- 
bitions a^nst  us,  at  that  reduced  rate  of  duty  which  we 
had  conceded  to  another  power,  in  consideration  of  a 
mutual  stipidation  that  all  duties  higher  than  thirty  per 
oent.  should  be  abolished.  If  the  measure  proposed  should 
conflict  with  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
other  power,  it  cannot  be  forK>iur  toteresUto  perpetuate 
an  obligation  which  controls  our  right  to  reciprocate  com- 
mercial privileges  with  all  other  nations. 

If  the  doctrine  of  my  colleague  be  correct,  our  treaties 
have  been  repeatedly  violated,  and  Great  Britain,  Pi-ance, 
Spain,  Holland,  &c.  might  claim  from  us  tlie  more  exten- 
sive commercial  privileges  which  we  have  granted  by  our 
navigation  laws  and  treaties  to  Pr>issia,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway^  the  Hanseatic  League,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Brazil,  &c.  The  measure  under  consideration  pro> 
poses  to  all  nations  the  reciprocal  removal  of  prohibitions, 
and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  every  sound  rule  of  na- 
tional law  and  justice. 

My  colleague  is  apprehensive  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
British  ships  may  bring  cargoes  from  Portugal.  I  am  utter- 
ly at  a  loss  how  he  could  arrive  at  tliis  extraordinary  con- 
clunon;  I  know  of  no  law,  no  treaty,  by  which  it  would  be 
authorized,  and  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  measure 
propoaeA,.  [Here  Mr.  STRONG  explained.]  Sir,  I  sliall 
rdieve  my  colleague  from  his  apprehensions.  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  show  what  can  now  be  done  by 
British,  Portug^ieser  and  American  ships,  and  how  they 
may  be  employed,  should  this  measure  be  adopted. 

TTie  only  substantial  objection  stated  by  my  colleague— 
at  least  ss  far  as  I  could  comprehend  his  argument — was, 
that  this  measure  would  conflict  with  a  provision  in  tlie 
Florida  treaty  of  1819,  which  guarantied  to  Spain  and  her 
dependencies  exclusive  and  national  privileges  in  ttie  ports 
of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine.  Nothing,  sir,  but  the 
pecuUar  circumstance  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  territory  could  pardon  the  introduction  of 
such  p'rovinons  as  are  contuned  in  the  Louisiana  and  Flo* 
rida  treaties.  They  were  admitted,  doubtless,  tliroughthe 
urgent  and  controlling  c<msiderations  attending  a  negotia« 
tion  Am*  a  valuable  territory.  This  exclusive  privilege  in 
the  Florida  treaty  has  unfortunately  conflicted  with  every 
commercial  treaty  entered  into  since  1819,  without,  how- 
ever, substantially  operating  to  an  extent  wort!)  attention. 
It  was  impracticable,  in  framing  Uiose  treaties,  not  to  con- 
sider Florida  as  a  part  of  our  Union.  But,  sir,  my  colleague 
may  dismiss  all  his  apprehensions  tliat  the  measure  now 
proposed  will  violate  our  treaty  with  Spain.  The  exclusive 
privilege  was  granted  only  for  twelve  years,  and  will  ex- 
pire in  1831,  before  we  can  secure  commercial  recipix>city 
with  any  nation  under  this  or  any  otlier  law  or  treaty. 

I  shall  now  pass,  sir,  to  tlie  jj^entleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  GoEHAM.]  It  is  with  me  a  source  of  regret 
whenever  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  that  gentleman  Oi\ 
any  question.  Indeed,  such  is  my  respect  for  his  opinions 
—such  my  confidence  in  lus  extensive  information  and 
sound  judgment — that  I  am  generally  disposed  to  doubt 
the  policy  of  any  measure  I  may  propose  when  it  encoun- 
ters bis  opposition.     But  be  must  pardon  me  for  witUiiold- 
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ing  my  confidence  in  his  judgment  on  the  present  occasioA. 
I  cannot  surrendep  my  opinions  to  any  gentleman  who  will 
venture  to  condemn  a  new  and  important  measure  without 
condescending  to  examine  its  provisions,  or  to  reflect  on 
its  operation.  I  was  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  for  moderation,  denounce  the  hill  reported 
by  the  committee  as  a  monstrous  measure,  which  would 
"  derange  our  whole  revenue  system,  change  all  our  com- 
mercial relations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  inti*oduce  an 
endless  series  of  frauds  and  perjuries."  But  my  surprise 
entirely  subsided  when  the  same  gentleman  declared,  in 
debate,  a  few  days  after  this  unmeasured  denunciation, 
that  he  had  never  even  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the  policy  of  tliis 
identfcal  measure,  and  to  point  out  its  commercial  and  na- 
tional advantages!  Such  a  condemnation  was  at  least  pre- 
mature,  and  not  altogether  just  towards  a  majority  of  the 
committee  of  which  that  g^ntlennan  was  a  member. 

While,  sir,  I  had  not  anticipated  so  sudden  and  harsh  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  by  no  means  expected  his  support  of  any  measure 
calculated  to  introduce  an  equitable  reciprocity  in  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  He  is  not  only  opposed 
to  this  bill,  but  to  every  law  or  treaty  enacted  or  negotiat- 
ed since  the  w^r,  proposing  or  stipulating  a  muUial  aboli- 
tion of  all  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost. 
He  avows  his  hostility  to  a  policy'  which  I  have  never  known 
questioned  by  a  committee  in  either  House,  and  which  no 
party  or  administration  has  ever  opposed.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  attribute  the  relative  decline  in  our  naviga- 
tion to  such  salutary  and  just  measures,  should  be  startled 
at  any  proposition  threatening  to  remove  unnecessary  and 
unprofitable  restrictions  on  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  bill 
contains  an  alarming  provision,  which  "transfers  to  tlic 
President  the  whole  control  over  the  commerce  and  re- 
venue of  the  co'untry.'*  And  what  is  this  tremendous  trans' 
fcr  of  power  to  the  Executive?  Nothing  more,  sir,  than 
what  is  assigned  him  by  every  act  of  Congress — the  mere 
duty  of  executing  the  law  according  to  its  express  provi- 
sions. The  bill  proposes  that,  upon  the  compliance  of  any 
foreign  nation  with  certain  conditions,  which  are  minutely 
and  expressly  provided  for,  and  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol whatever,  "the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
issue  his  proclamation,"  merely  declaring  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  act  has  been  complied  with;  and  the  law  which 
we  make,  and  not  the  President's  proclamation,  establishes 
a  reciprocal  maximum  duty  in  the  following  wordk:  "And 
from  and  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  siRih  pro- 
clamation, it  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  law- 
ful to  import  into  the  United  States  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture of  such  country,"  &c.  The  power  is  not  in  the 
President  or  his  proclamation,  but  in  the  act  of  Congress. 
This  novel  and  alarming  provision  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  act  regulating  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
since  1789.  Without  referring  to  the  important  measures 
which  preceded  our  late  war,  I  will  merely  direct  the  gen- 
tleman^s  attention  to  the  acts  of  March,  1815,  and  May, 
.  1838,  repealing  conditionally  our  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  and  impost;  and,  moreover,  to  all  our  acts  re- 
gulating our  intercourse  with  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies, and  involving  not  merely  questions  of  discriminations 
or  rates  of  impost,  but  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the  com- 
merce itself.  This  alarming  provision,  sir,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  authority  given  to  the  President  to  aimoimce  to 
the  Union  that  some  foreign  country  has  reciprocated  the 
commercial  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  all  high  and 
prohibitory  duties  are  mutually  abolished,  preserving  on 
each  side  a  duty  amply  sufficient  to  gtiard  against  any  sud- 
den or  injurious  consequences  to  our  internal  interests, 
and  cstablisliing  a  maximum  for  their  permanent  security. 


Considering  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  so 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  no  advocate  of  high  du- 
ties, his  opposition  to  a  measure  so  well  designed  to  carry 
his  avowed  principles  into  practical  operation,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  somewhat  unaccountable. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  much  alarmed, 
too,  for  the  fate  of  our  sugar  planters;  "the  prosperity  of 
Louisiana  would  be  destroyed  at  a  blow."  And  how  was 
this  calamity  to  be  effected  ?  He  told  us  that  Spain  could 
not  accept  our  terms  of  reciprocity;  that  the  sugar  trade 
with  Cuba  must  be  continued  under  the  old  duty,  which 
was  equivalent  to  about  fifty  per  cent.,  while  Bntzil  would 
engage  with  us  in  a  reciprocal  commerce,  by  which  her 
sugar  would  be  admitted  at  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Thus,  he  says,  our  whole  sugar  trade  with  Cuba,  "one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  branches  of  bur  com- 
merce," would  be  destroyed.  The  gentleman  must  par- 
don me  for  saying  that  he  has  pushed  his  argument  beyond 
his  conclusion.  He  may  see  it  very  clearly,  sir,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  others  to  perceive  how  the  destruction  of 
our  sugar  trade  with  Cuba,  the  most  powerful  competitor 
and  nearest  neighbor  of  Louisiana,  can  possibly  destroy 
the  prosperity  of  our  sugar  planters.  Nor  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  distant  Brazil  will  ever  become,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  rival  half  so  dangerous  to  Louisiana,  as  an 
immensely  pi'oductive  and  fertile  island  bordering  on  the 
frontier  o'f  our  sugar-planting  regpon.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  may  dismiss  his  apprehensions;  the 
case  he  has  supposed  will  never  happen.  Whether  Spain 
can  or  cannot  accept  our  proposals,  the  bill  will  never  in- 
terfere with. our  valuable  commerce  wth  Cuba.  We  have, 
during  the  present  session,  reduced  the  duty  on  coffee  to 
one  cent,  a  rate  far  below  the  maximum  of  thirty  per 
cent. ;  and  before  any  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
Braziloranyother  country,  that  gentleman  may  be  assured 
the  duty  on  brown  sugar  will  not  exceed  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  thirty  percent,  ad  valorem.  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  consumers  of  this  country  will  regulate  fbr  themselves. 
We  may,  in  this  House,  have  what  underetanding  we 
please;  but  the  authority  of  those  whom  we  represent,  will 
inevitably*  overthrow  all  our  political  plans,  whether  for 
the  preservation  of  party,  or  the  protection  of  capital.  The 
tax  on  brown  sugar  is  one  of  those  heavy  burdens  from 
which  the  coimtry  must  be  partially  relieved,  and  it  will 
require  no  inconsiderable  effort  to  prevent  the  duty  from 
being  too  much  reduced.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
Congress  will  be  c«illed  upon  to  adjust  a  permanent  rate  of 
duty,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  planters  and  consumers 
must- and  will  be  mutually  consulted.  A  higher  tax  than 
one  equivalent  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ought  not  to 
be  calculated  upon  by  the  planters  of  Louisiana. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  apprehends  that 
"  British  and  French  goods  would  come  throug^i  the  Hanse 
Towns,  Holland,"  &c.  It  mieht  be  so;  but  no  harm  could 
result  from  that.  They  would  be  liable  to  the  same  duty 
as  if  directly  imported,  and  to  forfeiture  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  introduce  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
proposed.  Whenever  British  manufacturers  are  disposed 
to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiture,  they  hare  a  much  easier  chan- 
nel througli  Canada;  where,  if  successful,  they  may  save 
the  thirty  per  cent,  levied  on  importations  under  tne  au- 
thority of  this  measure.  But  foreign  countries  would  be 
interested  to  prevent  such  an  evasion  of  mir  act ;  they  would 
not  willingly  permit  British  or  French  manufactures  to  pass 
through  their  ports,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own,  and 
under  the  reciprocal  privileges  secured  by  such  a  commer- 
cial an*angement  with  the  United  States. 

The  last  objection  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is,  in  his  view,  undoubtedly  the  nffost  formidable. 
He  thinks  tlmt  Prance  and  England  would  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  make  these  commercial  arrangements 
with  foreign  powers,  while,  as  he  tells  us,  *•  holding  firm- 
ly to  their  restrictive  8}'8tem8  towards  us,  they  would  en- 
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joy,  through  other  natioiiB,-  all  the  advimtages  of  «  total 
relaxatkm  of  our  system  towards  them.'*  It  would  be  for- 
tunate for  the  United  States  if  the  niinisters  of  Fruice  and 
Great  Britain  were  to  adopt  tlie  opinions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maasachusett^'-ify  gt>vemed  by  such  counselsy  these 
countries  should  '*  hold  firmly  to  their  restrictions,"  and 
leave  us  m  an  undivided  reciprocity  with  other  nations. 
Though  France  and  Great  Britain  might,  through  Reces9i- 
ty,  be  compelled  to  *'hoId  firmly  to  these  restrictions," 
they  would  never  rejoice  to  see  our  navigation  actively 
employed  in  a  mutuallv  free  commerce  with  almost  all  tlie 
nations  of  Burope  and  America.  They  would  hardly  be 
gratified  to  witness  the  rise  of  our  commerce  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  own^to  see  Portugal,  Holland,  Germany, 
Prussia^  the  Uanseatic  League,  Demnark,  Sw:eden,  Nor- 
way, and  Aussta,  with  most  of  the  southern  nations  of 
America,  gradually  becoming,  for  all  the  substantial  uses 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  infinitely  more  important  to 
us  than  all  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
ever  can  be  to  those  great  naval  powers.  It  would  never 
be  a  source  of  congnatulation  to  Great  Britain  to  see  the  com- 
merce between  I^ope  and  America  monopolized  by  our 
navigation  tlirou^  European  ports,  where  our  flag  would 
enioy  all  the  -national  privileges  which  she  enjoys,  on  a  si- 
milar scale,  on  this  side  of  the  Alantic,  iii  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  Her  ministers  know  too 
well  the  basis  of  British  power,  to  adopt  the  opmions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  They  would  never  sacri- 
fice any  portion  of  her  navigationi  to  bolster  up  any  inte- 
rest incaiaable  of  sustaining  itseli^  though  encouraged  by  a 
preiniiHaof  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  They  might  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  political  considerations,  but  they  would 
never  from  choice  "  liold  firmly  to  their  restrictions," 
while  we  were  securing  to  ourselves,  by.  a  more  hbend 
policy,  the  commerce  of  almost  all  Burope  and  America. 
When  the  proposed  measure  is  thoroughly  examined, 
gentlemen  will  b^  surprised  that  it  should  have  encounter- 
ed so  much  opposition  from  MasiachnsettA.  That  oppo- 
sition has,  no  doubt,  originated  more  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  general  reciprocal  arrangement  witli  Great 
Britain,  than  from  aiw  very  profoimd  knowledge  of  the 
probable  opecation  of  the  measure  proposed,  or  Uie  nation- 
al policy  on  which  it  is  founded.  Gentlemen  may  dismiss 
their  feara— whatever  partial  engagements  may  be  noade 
with  Great  Britain  at  some  futuse  period  for  the  mutual 
benefit  <>f  the  people  of  both  countries— she  can  never 
accept  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  until  one  of  its  great  ob- 
jects ia  accomplished — until  she  is  compelliui  to  abandon 
all  the  restrictions  she  has  imposed  on  foreign  nations  in 
their  commerce  with  her  whole  empire,  and  to  surrender 
her  aneieut  colonial  ti'ade  system.  Her  corn  laws  are  not 
the  chief  impediment-^even  the  powerful  landed  interest 
of  England  must  ultimately  yield  to  the  cries  and  sufier- 
mgs  of  an  overgrown  pop^tion.  Nor  does  tlie  difiicidty 
arise  from  any  stubborn  adherence  to  a  system  of  high 
duties  for  tht»  protection  of  industry;  these  are  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  statute  book.  No,  sir»  ministers  are  re- 
strained from  epgaging  in  a  general  reciprocal  commerce 
with  us,  by  the  more  imperative  considerations  of  political 
necessity.  They  dare  not  disturb  their  colonial  system, 
lest  they  slranld  excite  serious  discontents  in  various  por- 
tions of  .the  British  empire,  Afler  tlie  emancipation  of 
lier  colonies  from  the  motlter  country,  she  ti<ansl'erred  to 
her  northern  provinces,  and  to  Ireland,  tlie  privilege  of 
furnishing  certain  staple  supplies  which  had  been,  before 
tlie  re¥olution,  furnished  from  this  country,  and  principally 
from  New  England.  Ireland  has  now  for  fifty  years  sup- 
plied her  West  India  colonies  with  salted  provisions;  her 
fisheries  of  tlie  North  monopolize  the  markets  of  the  Bri- 
tisli  cmpii^f  her  northern  colonies  enjov  the  advantage  of 
discriminative  duties,  which  almost  exclude  the  lumber  of 
foreign  countries*  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  great  diffi. 
cultieaffrowing  out -of  a  long  esttiblished  colonial  .system, 


which  render  it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  reciprocate 
a  measure  so  comprehensive  as  that  now  proposed,  till  she 
is  compelled  to  decide  on  the  commercial  dissolution  of 
her  colonial  empire.  To  take  from  Ireland  a  privilege 
guarantied  by  an  undisturbed  possession  of  half  a.  century, 
would  rouse  a  spirit  of  discontent,  almost  equal  to  that  so 
recently  allayed;  to  to'uch  the  commercial  monopolies  of 
her  proud  and  distant  northern  colonies,  would  hazard  her 
colonial  dominion  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic.  Thus  has 
Great  Britain,  by  her  ancient  plans  of  monopoly  in  colonial 
commerce  and  navigation,  voluntarily  deprived  herself  of 
all  opportunity  to  reciprocate  general  commercial  privi- 
leges with  foreign  nations.  Embarrassed  as  she  is  with 
this  colonial  system,  she  can  never  engage  in  any  but  special 
commercial  amingements;  should  she,  however,  ever  find 
herself  compelled  to  open  the  commerce  of  her  whole 
empire  to  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  broad 
and  reciprocal  provisions  of  the  measure  proposed — ^let 
me  tell  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  notwithstand- 
ing their  violent  hostility  to  the  bill^  that  New  England  will 
be  as  deeply  interested  as  any*  portion  of  the  Union  in  se- 
curing  an  unlimited  commerce  with  all  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  for  her  to  determine  whether 
she  will  sacrifice  so  large  a  market  for  the  produce  of  her 
fisheries,  her  forests,  and  her  agriculture,  merely  to  per- 
petuate a  rate  of  duty  higher  than  thirty  per  cent,  for  the 
protection  of  her  manufiictitres!  Should  it  ever  be  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  disembarrass  herself  of  her  colo- 
nial regulations,  and  to  accept  the  provisions  of  some  mea- 
sure like  tliat  under  consideration,  however  it  might  alarm 
the  apprehensive  capitalist.  New  England  would  be  the 
last  section  of  tlie  Union  to  deny  herself  the  markets  of  the 
British  empire.  But  no  such  event  is  near  at  hand;-and 
gentlemen  may  therefore  treat  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  committee  with  more  candor,  moderation,  and  justice. 

In  recommending  this  measure,  tlie  committee  consult- 
ed our  national  interests  aloAe.  They  believed  that  they 
were  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  which  had  been  acted 
upon  b)-  the  Government  since  1815,  in  our  intercourse 
with  foreip^  nations.  .  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures designed  to  remove  impolitic  restrictions  on  our 
commerce  with  other  countries.  The  first,  of  March,  1815, 
proposed  to  all  nations  the  removal  of  discriminating  du- 
ties of  tonnaife  and  imposts,  but  limited  its  operation  to 
the  direct  traile;  tlie  second,  of  May,  1828,  eml)raccd  the 
principle  of  the  first,  and  offered  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing the  productions  of  every  country  into  the  United  States, 
to  any  nation  who  would  grant  us  corresponding  advan- 
tages ill  their  ports:  in  ether  words,  a  proposal  was  made 
by  us  to  all  nations  mutually  to  nationalize  navigation. 
The  measure  now  proposed  removes  the  last  and  only  ob- 
struction to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Hie  principle  is  the  ssme;  the  only  novelty  in  tlie 
proposal  consists  in  carrying  tlie  rule  of  reciprocity  one 
step  beyond  tlie  act  of  1828.  • 

The  privileges  of  the  act  of  Miarch,  1815,  were  extend- 
ed by  law  and  treaty  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Norway, 
the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Oldenberg,  and  tlie  Papal  Do- 
minions. National  privileges  have  been  reciprocated  with 
us  in  accordance  witli  the  principle  of  the  act  of  May, 
1828,  by  Centi^  America,  Denmark,  Sweden,  ilie  Han- 
seatic  League,  Prussia,  Braail,  and  Austria.  To  all  these 
measures,  removing  our  discriminating  duties  and  restric- 
tion's on  foreign  navigation,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts decidedly  objects.  He  even  ventures  to  ascribe 
the  relative  decline  in  our  navigation  to  this  policy.  I  am 
compelled  to  say  thsct  UiOiM  who  entertain  such  opinions 
take  but  a  limited  view  of  the  question.  What,  sir,  .was 
the  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries when  we  proposed  to  abbliyh  ©ur  discriminating  du- 
ties? We  had  then,  as  we  have  now,  tlie  largest  pi'opor- 
tion  of  navigation  in  ever)'  branch  of  our  foreign  trade,  on 
which  were  levied  abruad  discrimiimting  duties  of  ton- 
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nag'e  and  impost,  equal  to,  and  in  some  Instances  greater 
than  those  imposed  on  our  side.  Almost  ail  tlte  v^uabte 
importations  irom  abroad  came  in  our  own  ships,  giving*  us 
little  or  no  advanta&[e  in  the  discrimination  on  impost  duties 
on  Importations  in  foreign  vessels,  while  we  were  charged 
with  tonnaee  duties  abroad  to  seven  times  the  amount  of 
those  levied  on  foreign  navigation  in  our  own  porta.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  to  American  toimage  is  now  as  fif- 
teen to  one  hundred.  What,  then,  sir,  was  the  arrangement 
which  is  so  much  deprecated  by  the  gfentkman  from  Ms s- 
sachusettsP  A  proposition  on  our  pari  to  relinauish  our 
discriminatinfl^  duties  on  foreig^  tonnage,  provided  other 
nations  would  relinquish  a  similar  charge  on  seven  times 
the  amount  of  American  navigation.  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,  to 
comprehend  how  such  an  arrangement  can  be  conndered 
disadvantageous  to  the  United  States.  The  policy  contend- 
ed for  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachi^setts  might  be 
very  sound,  provided  he  could  regulate  the  tonnage  duties 
not  only  of  this  but  of  every  other  country.  That  gen- 
tleman's system  would  no  doubt  operate  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage, if  we  could  impose  discriminating  duties  on  our 
side,  while  other  nations  would  indulge  us  with  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  thehr  ports  without  any  such  discriminat- 
ing charge.  But  so  long  as  foreign  Governments  will  take 
the  liberty  of  regfulating  their  discriminating  duties  for 
themselves,  and  will  impose  charges  on  our  commerce  and 
navigation  precisely  equal  to  the  rates  we  may  levy  on 
theirs,  it  is  manifestly  mr  our  interest  that  they  should  be 
mutually  abolished.  A  policy  which  in  effect  merely  sti- 
pulates with  foreign  countries  for  tlie  removal  of  their 
taxes  on  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  this  country,  can  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  late 
paralyzed  condition  of  our  navigation.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  present  state  of  our  shipping, 
when  compared  with  its  former  prosperity,  or  with  the 
actual  condition  of  British  navigation.  We  have  levied 
enormous  taxes  on  the  materials  for  shipbuilding,  and 
have  imposed  prohibitory  duties  to  destroy  our  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  second  proposal  of  tliis  Government  took  a  wider 
range,  and  essentially  departed  from  those  ancient  notions 
concerning  navigation,  which  have  so  lone  gfoverncd  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  We  boldly  proposed  to 
g^nt  to  the  ships  of  all  countries  all  the  privileges  of  our 
national  flar  in  our  6wn  ports,  in  exchange  ror  corfe- 
sponding  privileges  in  theirs.  They  might  import  not  only 
their  own  produce  directly,  but  the  productions  of  all 
coimtries,  and  from  any  country.  This  policy  had  been 
introduced  into  some  of  our  treaties  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  our  navigation  laws  in  May, 
1828,  without  a  division  either  here  or  in  the  Senate. 
Such  arrangements  are  unquestionably  advantageous  to  a 
country,  situated,  as  we  are,  in  a  position  midway  between 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  southern  nations  of 
America  on  the  other — ^to  a  people  naturally  commercial 
and  enterprislng^nd  to  a  republic  already  entering  the 
lists  for  naval  empire.  Great  Britain  and  France  dare  not 
venture  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1828— our  posi- 
tion is'  too  advantageous,  and  the  commerce  between  a 
temperate  and  tropical  region  so  natural,  that  we  should, 
under  siich  a  treaty,  in  a  very  few  years,  supply  the  markets 
of  these  countries  with  the  productions  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Colombia,  Brazil,  &c.^&c.  Such  proposals  can, 
moreover,  never  be  accepted  by  nations  tenaciously  adher-' 
ing  to  their  ancient  navigation  laws,  and  jealous  as  France 
"  and  Great  Britain  are  of  their  maritime  ascendency.  There 
are,  however,  other  powers  "in  Europe  and  America, 
whfise  commercial  and  naval  interests  do  not  conflict  with 
ours,  and  with  whom  we  have  already  entered  into  treaties 
on  tliis  mutually  national  basis.  The  measure  now  pro- 
posed i\  absolutely  ne^essaiy  to  give  full  operation  and 
efltect  to  this  hnportant  brandi  of  our  natioinu  poMcy. 

Sir,  this  is  nO  small  affair,  nor  to  be  measured  by  nar- 


row views  And  petty  calculations  of  local  interest/  It  is  n 
measure  of  great  national  concern— KMie  on  whidi  the 
prosperity  and  pow^r  of  this  country  essentially  depend— 
and  it  is  urged  upon  us  by  paramount  considerations  of 
political  necessit)'.  It  is  for  us  to  detemnne  whether  we 
will  look  on  with  indifTerenoe,  while  our  great  competi- 
tors for  national  power  are  stretching  the  arm  of  commer* 
cial  empire  into  every  quarter  of  the  g4obe.  It  depends 
on  our  decision  whetlier  we  will  take  advantage  of  our 
commercial  position,  and  of  the  colonial  embarrassments 
of  our  rivals,  and  steacKly  pursue  that  liberal  line  of  poli- 
cy which  can  alone  countervail  and  neutralize  all  the  ad- 
vantages monopolized  by  nations  holding  extensive  pot- 
sessions  abroad.  It  is  in  our  power,  by  adopting  a  bold, 
liberal,  and  wise  policy  in  oar  foreign  commercial  reU- 
tions,  to  establish  on  a  permanent  foundation  a  friendly 
commercial  union  with  nations  whose  political  intereAs 
harmonize  with  our  own,  and  who  possess  no  colonial  do- 
minions— a  union  infinitely  more  durable  and  powerful 
than  any  political  alliance  whatever.  This  country  can- 
not avoid  ultimately  adopting  the  policy  now  jH-oposed, 
however  it  may  encounter  this  premature  hostmty.  Re- 
publics never  have  and  never  will  permanently  pursue  a 
narrow,  unambitious,  and  seMish  pdiey.  We  may,  fpr  a 
time,  sacrifice  our  national  interest^  to  turn  the  fluctuat- 
ing tide  of  an  election,  or  postpone  them  in  a  coAtempti- 
ble  struggle  for  the  transient  honors  of  official  station;  but 
this  proud  and  aspiring  confederacy  will  never  consent  to 
withdraw  from  that  gi^t  content  for  naval  empire  in 
which  the  commercial  world  is  eng«ged.  Our  foreign 
relations  are  of  a  pacific  and  friendly  character— we  have 
no  colonies  to  defend,  to  keep  in  subjection,  or  involve 
us  in  distant  wars.  Our  march  is  on  the  ocean— that  must 
ever  be  the  theatre  of  our  contestp,  and  on  that  theatl^e 
we  must  lay  the  fmmdation  of  our  national  power.  We 
have  peculiar  advantages  ill  engaging  iD  the  contest  for 
maritime  ascendency.  ^  Our  great  rivals,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  are  shackled  with  ancient  interests  aft  home,  and 
colonial  dependencies  abroad.  They  are  compelled  from 
political  necessity  to  decline  that  mutual  commerco  which 
may  be  reciprocated  by  other  nations.  We  are  compa- 
ratively unshackled)  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when 
we  shall  be  still  more  fre^  to  adopt  the  reciprocity  mea- 
sure now  proposed,  in  our  commerce  with  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  redemption  of  our  public  debt  must  inevitably  be 
attended  with  an  adjustment  of  our  impost  system  of  tax- 
ation, better  adapted  to  harmonize  the  various  mterests 
of  a  great  confederacy.  As  we  approach  that  condition 
of  our  finances  and  commerce,  we  s^all  be  better  able  to 
mature  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  important  advantages  it  promises  to  every 
portion  of  this  Union.  Gentleman  will  pardon  me,  wr^ 
but,  hurried  away  by  th^r  own  suspicions,  they  have  not 
paused  to  appreciate  the  comprehensive  advantages  which 
would  probably  result  to  this  country,  sliould  we  adopt 
and  persevere  in  the  policy  proposed.  Our  southern 
neighbors  are  still  young,  and  eomparatively  unsliaokled. 
We  have  a  deep  and  powerful  interest  in  securing  upon 
some  permanent  and  equitable  basis  a  nnitual  commerce 
with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia*  Bmzil,  B^ienoa 
Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru.  We  have  with  these  young  na- 
tions a  commerce  of  great  and  growing  importance— -an 
intercourse  particularly  interesting  to  our  western,  mid- 
dle, northern,  and  eastern  States.  If  gentlenien  will 
trouble  themselves  to  examine  oiw  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries, they  will  find  them  compusad  almost  exclusively  of 
the  produce  of  our  fisheries,  manufactures,  and  agricol- 
ture— particularly  of  the  two  latter.  Of  these  exports^ 
a  very  inconsiderable  portion  is  the  prodnce  of  the  States 
south  of  the  Potonttic.  It  is  of  no  imptirtance,  shj,  ti>  our 
manufactures  to  secure  their  permanent  admission  into 
these  young  coohtriea,  vm^er  commercial  arraagtmewts 
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mutually  ftipubLting  that  prohibitory  duties  shall  he  abo- 
liahed.  An  arrangement  of  that  character,  for  ten  years, 
would  prove  so  decidedly  advantageous  to  all  parties,  that 
it  would  soon  become  the  permanent  basis  of  our  com- 
merce. Is  it  of  no  consequence,  sir,  to  countries  in  tem- 
perate latitudes  to  secure  the  markeis  of  nations  iu  tropi- 
cal climates?  Should  no  step  be  taken  to  secure  the 
opportunity  of  supplying  the  absolute  wants  of  southern 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  overgrown  population  of 
older  nations?  Our  furnishing  a  home  market  for-  our 
agricultural  supplies,  is  an  illusion  rapidly  disappearing; 
H  is  following  the  shades  of  other  illumons  which  have 
temporarily  sustained  our  modem  iindincong^ous  system 
of  taxation*  Sir,  either  of  our  larger  central  States  could 
supply  the  whole  Union  with  g^in;  our  great  Western 
Valley  could  furnish  enough  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
all  Europe  and  America.  It  is  all-important  to  our  agri- 
culture that  our  commerce  should  be  enlarged,  and  our 
markets  for.  its  productions  ^ould  be  extended  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  But,  sir,  the  boundaries  of  this- ques- 
tion are  not  limited  by  mere  commercial  considerations  of 
securing  markets  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  with  usa  ques- 
tion of  national  honor,  safety,  and  power.  Commerce 
and  navigation  are  the  foundation  on  which  these  rest.  In 
proportion  as  they  flourish,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  keep 
the  too  aspiring  ambition  of  other  nations  in  check,  and 
to  protect  our  national  interests,  rights,  and  honor.  It  is 
a  question,  sir,  whether  we  shall  wisely  use  the  advantages 
which  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach.  Our  po- 
sition b  admirable  for  all  the  substantial  purposes  of  fo- 
reign commerce.  Is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  look  abroad  ? 
Is  it  not  our  policy  to  make  an  experiment  at  least,  to  in- 
terpose our  country  as  a  medium  of  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  two  Americas?  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend, in  one  view,  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions of  all  countries— *to  contemplate  tJie  geog^raphical 
position  of  this  confederacy,  and  to  appreciate  the  bold 
and  enterprising  character  of  our  countrymen,  without 
being  sensible  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  exercising  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  policy  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  With  mutual  and  intimate  commer- 
cial relations  with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru  to  Uie  south— and 
in  the  east  with  Portugal,  the  Italian  States,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  the  Hanseatic  ItCag^ie,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Russia-^ with  tlie  privilege  of  nation- 
ality to  our  flag  in  almost  all  these  countries,  and  with  a  mu- 
tual and  general  abolition  of  prohibitory  duties— the  navi? 
gation  of  this  country  a'ould  soon  acquire  a  decided  ascen- 
dency through  its  enlarged  employments  between  Europe 
and  both  Americas.  The  flags  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  would,  in  a  few  years,  idmost  disappear  in  every 
channel  of  traide  that  might  be  secured  to  us  under  such 
reciprocal  arrangements.  They  never  could  successfully 
contend  a^nst  a  power  enjoying  national  privileges  in  so 
many  foreign  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
substantially  monopolizing  a  commerce  with  a  hundred 
millions  of  people.  These  g^eat  rival  powers  would 
either  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  co- 
lonial systems  and  ancient  navigation  laws,  or.  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  decline  in  their  commerce,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  their  naval  ascent' sncy.  If  they  persisted  in  ad- 
hering to  their  existing  policy,  their  navigation  would  be 
limited  to  those  direct  channels  which  are  marked  out  In 
their  ancient  statutes — and  tlie  poor  monopoly  of  tlieir 
commerce  with  their  colonial  dependencies;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  steadily  persevering  in  the  policy  now 
recommended,  we  should  sooi»  surpass  all  nations  in  the 
extent  of  our  commercial  marine — and  while  thus  cm- 
ployed  in  friendly  commerce  with  all  countries,  we  should 
be  gradually  acquiring  a  naval  ascendency,  which  would 
be  too  much  respected  by  all  nations,  to  be  voluntarily 
encountered  by  any  one  power. 
Vol.  VI.— 125 


Such,  sir,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have  in* 
duced  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  report 
this  bill  for  the  mature  deliberation,  not  only  of  this  House, 
but  of  the  nation.  They  ask,  at  thb  time,  neither  its  His- 
cussion  or  adoption.  The  time  b  approaching  when  this 
policy  must  be  adopte<l  as  the  basis  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Gentlemen  have  forced 
the  friends  of  the  measure  into  a  premature  debate  upon 
its'merits.  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  have  explained  its  operation 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  House,  that,  whatever  may  belts 
fate  at  some  future  session,  the  measure  proposed  is  It  least 
worthy  its  candid  and  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  bill  be 
laid  on  the  table,  with  the  view  [he  said]  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  up  again. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  intimated  that,  as  he  would  have 
the  power  to  move  its  consideration  any  time  here^ter, 
should  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  laying  the  bill  on  the 
table,  and  cai'ried  by  the  following  vote:^ 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Anderson,  Armstrong,  Arnold* 
Bailey,  Noyes  Barber,  John  8.  Barbour,  P.  P^  Barbour, 
BaiTinger,  Bates,  Beekman,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon, 
Borst,  Bro<lhead,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burges,  Butman,  Ga- 
boon, Cambreleiig,  Campbell,  Carson,  Childs,  Chilton, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Clark,  Coke,  Coleman,  Conner*  Cooper, 
Cowles,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Crai^,  Crawford,  Crockett, 
Creighton,  Crocberon,  Crowninshidd,  Daniel,  Davenport, 
Deberry,  Denny,  Desha,  DeWitt,  Dickinson,  Doddndge, 
Earll,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Findlay,  Forward, 
Fr}%  Gilmore,  Green,  Hall,  Ifawkins,  HemphiU,  Hughes,. 
Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  IngersoU,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Johns,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Kennon,  Kincaid, 
Perkins  King,  Adam  King,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  Mallary,  Martindaie,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Max< 
well,  McCrecry,  McCoy,  Mclntire,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Mo- 
nell,  Muhlenberg,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pier- 
son,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Roane,  Rose,  Scott, 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Shields,  Semmes, 
Samuel  A.  Smitli,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Spencer, 
Standi ft^r,  Sterigere,  Stephens,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  William 
L.  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swif^  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Test,  Tracy,  Tucker,  Vance,  Varnum,  Verplanck,  Wash- 
irigton,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  Wlute,  Wickliffe,  Wil- 
liams, Yancey,  Young. — 130, 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Barnwell,  James 
Blair,  Chandler,  Condict,  Crane,  John  Davis,  Drayton, 
D wight,  Edward  Everett,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Ham- 
mons,  Harvey,  Haynes,  Hinds,  Hodges,  Hoflman,  Lamar, 
Lea,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Martin,  Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson, 
RusscI,  Speight,  Strong,  Wiley  Tliompson,  John  Thom- 
som,  Trezvant,  Vinton,  Wayne,  C.  P.  White,  Wilde 36. 

The  House  took  up  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and^ 
after  some  explanation  thereof  by  Mr.  VBRPLANCK, 
concurred  therein. 

[The  principal  amendment  is  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  teas  now  imported,  which  shall  remain  in 
warehouse  when  the  act  goes  into  operation.] 

REMPVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  tlie  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  WicxLirrs  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  .the  bill  "  provid- 
ing for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  their  removal  west  of  the  river  Mississippi." 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  was  entitled  to  the  floor^  but,  [he  said] 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  it 
yesterday,  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  it  to  Mr.  Bxll,  who 
had  not  finished  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELL  then  rose,  and,  after  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  proceeds  with  the  ar- 
gument which  he  commenced  yesterday,  and  addressed  the 
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committee  about  fi^e  hours  on  4he  various  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  bill,  and  connected  with  our  Indian  relations. 
When  he  concluded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  the  commit- 
tee rooe. 


Saturday,  Mat  15,  1830. 

SALT. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  moved  that  the  House  take  up  the 
resohitton  laid  on  the  table  by  him  yesterday,  proposing* 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  EARLL,  of  New  York,  demanded  th*  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  of  consideration,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  rose  to  state  that  he  had  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution,  which  he  should  offer  when  in  order. 

Mr.  CONNER  called  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  a  re- 
solution on  this  same  subject,  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
table  at  an  early  period  of  this  session,  which,  he  presumed, 
would  preclude  tne  present  one,  while  that  vhiisunacted  on; 
but 

The  SPEAKER,  on  a  reference  to  Mr.  C.'s  resolution, 
stated  that  it  did  not  cover  the  ground  of  the  present  one 
sufficiently  to  preclude  its  previous  consideration. 

The  question,  "  Will  the  House  now  consider  the  reso- 
lution }"  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affinhatire  by 
the  following  vote:  yeas,  90 — ^nays,  76. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  then  rose^  and  saicl  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  enter  into  any  discu!»ion  of  the  resolution.  His 
purpose  [he  said]  would  be  fully  answered  in  having  ptJt 
this  proposition  into  the  possession  of  the  House.  This 
course  was  dictated  to  him  by  seveml  considerations,  by 
the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  by  the  late  elaborate 
debate  of  the  question  by  the  House.  It  would,  after  that 
full  and  recent  discussion,  be  a  trespass  on,  if  not  an  insult 
to  the  House,  were  he  now  to  go  into  an  argument  of  the 
question.  Declining,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  he  rose  to  do  what  he  had  never  before 
done  in  his  life.  He  had  for  forty  years  been  in  some  legis- 
lative body  or  other,  and  in  all  that  time  he  had  never 
moved  an  adjournment,  had  never  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  or  for  the  previous  question.  As,  however,  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  submitted  was  simple  and  distinct, 
untrammelled  with  any  other  matter,  and  rully  understood, 
he  would  call  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  motion,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  requested  Mr.  TAriAFenno  to  with 
.draw  his  motion  for  the  previous  question,  to  allow  him  to 
submit  his  substitute,  understood  to  embrace  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  salt  duty,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mo- 
lasses, and  some  other  modifications  of  tlie  tariff,  whicli 
would  probably  meet  with  general  approbation. 

Mr.  TAIJAFERRO  was  proceeding  to  explain  why  he 
did  not  accede  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  when  the  Chair  reminded  him  that  no  debate  was 
in  order  pending  the  questions  which  had  been  itiade. 

The  call  of  the  House  was  sustained  by  yeas  and  nays — 
90  to  r6;  but 

It  appearin|^  by  tiie  vote  that  the  House  was  pretty  full, 
^he  call  was  dispensed  with,  on  motion  of  Mr.  STRONG. 

Here  the  hour  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions having  elapsed, 

Mr.  MARTIN  said,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  on  the 
subject  of  this  resolution  at  all,  during  the  session,  it  must 
be  done  at  once.  He  therefore  moved  tiiat  the  rule  be 
suspended,  and  the  discussion  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  aware  that  it  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  the  House  to  suspend  a  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     I  am  a*vare.of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  VINTON  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  suspend 
ing  the  rule. 


Mr.  MARTIN.     Rather  than  consume  the  time  of  the 
House  in  taking  the  yeas  and  nays,  he  would  withdraw  hip 
motions  but 
Mr.  DAVENPORT,  of  Virginia,  renewed  the  motion;  and 
The  question  was  taken  on  suapending  tlte  rul^,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negativehy  yeas  and  nays:  yeaa,  67 — ^nays^  90. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wickliffx  in  the 
chiur,  and  resumed  the  confideration  of  the  bill  "  provid- 
ing for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indian  tribea  within 
the  several  States  and  territories,  and  for  tlieir  removal 
west  of  the  Misnsstppi  river." 

Mr.  STORR8  said,  that,  if  he  had  believed  that  the  real 
object  and  only  effort  of  the  bill  was  to  further  the  policy 
of  providing  a  country  beyond  the  Missianppi  for  such  of 
the  Indian  tribes  as  might  be  inclined,  of  their!  own  free 
choice,  to  remove  there,  he  aliould  have  cheerfully  given 
his  support  to  the  measure.  For  [said  Mr.  S.]  I  heartily 
respond  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honorable  mem* 
ber  at  the  head  of  tiie  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs,  who 
spoke  yesterday,  [Mr.  Bvll]  that  no  philanthropic  man 
can  look  at  the  condition  to  which  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple have  become  reduced,  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  nOw  press  upon  them  in  some  quarters 
with  intolerable  severity,  without  fervently  wishing  that 
they  were  already  removed  far  beyoml  the  reach  of  the 
oppi*es8ion — and,  I  was  about  to  say,  the  example  t>f  the 
white  man.  I  hope  that  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  country  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  too  sensible  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  these  people,  to 
be  found  resisting  any  meajiure  here,  which  may  really 
improve  tiieir  condition,  or  encouraging  them  to  reject 
any  propositions  of  the  Government  which  mav  be  ofl'ered 
to  them  for  their  free  acceptance  or  refiiaai.'  But«  sir, 
altiiough  the  bill  now  before  you  presents  notliing  on  its 
face,  which,  on  a  superficial  examination,  appears  to  be 
objectionable,  yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  if  we  would» 
to  the  circumstances  which  liave  brought  this  subject  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  session.  .The  papers  before  Uie 
House  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  chiefly  intended  uid 
expected  to  come  in  aid  of  the  measures  recently  taken 
by  the  States  alon^  the  southern  line  of  the  UnicMt,  for 
removing  the  Indian  nations  within  their  limits  from  the 
country  which  they  now  occupy;  and,  finding  a  purpose 
so  unjust  to  these  people,  and  so  mischievous  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  country,  lurking  under  it,  I  cannot  give  it  my 
countenance  or  support. 

I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  others  to  examine  that  policy 
which  affects  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  In- 
dians by  removing  them  into  the  western  forests,  *nd 
dismiss  that  part  of  the  subject  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  President  has  furnished  ub,  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  with  a  fair  commentary  upon  that 
seheme  of  Indian  improvement.  He  says,  that,  <*  profess- 
ing a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them,  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  lost  no  opportunUy  to  purclwac  tiieir  lands, 
and  tiirust  them  fui-ther  into  the  wilderness" — ^that,  «*by 
this  means,  they  have  net  only  been  kept  in  a  waiKlering 
state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  \is  as  unjugt  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  fate.  Thus,  tlM>ugh  bvish  in  its  expenditure 
upon  the  subject,  Government  has  constantly  defeated  its 
own  policy;  ar.d  the  Indians,  in  general,  receding  further 
and  further  to  the  West,  have  reta'ned  their  savage  ha- 
bits." He  then  recommends  to  us  that  w*e  should  set 
apart  an  ample  portion  of  our  western  territory,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  for  tiie  reception  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Indians  now  within  the  States — about 
sixty  thousand — secure  them  the  country,  where  he  says 
they  may  enjoy  Governments  of  their  own  choice,  ami 
wlierc  «*  the  benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them  tl»c 
arts  of  civilization,  and,  by  promoting  union  and  harmony 
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among  them,  to  nuse  up  an  interesting  commonwealth, 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  ncc,  and  to  attest  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  tliis  Government." 

We  are  fortunately  able,  sir,  to  ascertain  clearly  the 
state  of  thin^  which  has  induced  the  Executive  to  re- 
commend this  policy  to  ua  so  earnestly  at  the  present 
time.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
lations with  certain  Indian  nations,  which  has  brought 
this  subject  before  us  at  this  session.  It  is  fully  spread 
upon  the  of&ciid  documents  of  the  House  for  some  few 
years  past;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
such  parts  of  them  as,  1  trust,  will  lead  us  to  the  only  safe 
and  honorable  conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to  come  <pon 
this  whole  matter. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  New  York,  of  the 
7th  of  AugiLsl,  1790,  the  United  States  solemnly  guaran- 
tied to  the  Creek  nation  all  their  lands  beyond  the  bounda- 
ry then  cstablislied.  Tlic  treaty  of  Holston,  of  the  3d 
of  July,  1791,  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  also  entered 
into,  under  the  administration  of  Genei*al  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  forever  the  collisions  which  had 
taken  place  between  that  nation  and  the  adioiniog  States. 
After  fixing  a  new  and  definite  boundary  between  tlieir 
lands  and  these  States,  and  obtaining  from  the  nation  its 
express  acknowledgment  that  they  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  .of  no  other  sovereign 
whatever;  that  they  should  hold  no  treaty  with  any  fo- 
reign power,  individual  States,  or  with  individuals,  and 
stipulating  for  the  restoration  of  prisoners,  the  treaty  con- 
tains the  following  article: 

**  Akt.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantv  to  the. 
Chcrakce  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ced^" 

By  the  compact  with  Georg^,  of  the  24th  of  April, 
1802,  on  the  surrender  of  her  chums  to  the  country  west 
of  her  present  limits,  the  United  States  stipulated  to  ex- 
tinguish, at  their  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the 
Indian  title  to  their  lands  within  that  State,  as  early  as  it 
could  be  ^  peaceably  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms.*' 
Tliis  article  of  the  compact  also  recited,  that,  for  acquiring 
a  part  of  these  lands,  the  President  (Mr.  Jefierson)  had 
directed  that  a  treaty  should  be  immediately  held  with 
the  Creek».  Tliere  seemed  to  be  no  doubt,  tlierefore, 
originally,  between  the  parties  to  this  compact,  as  to  the 
maimer  m  which  it  was  to  be  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government  This  treaty  was  accordin^y  holden 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1803,  and  the  kings,  chiefs,  head 
men,  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  assembled  in 
council,  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  tract  of 
country.  The  commissioners  plenipotentiary,  who  held 
this  treaty,  were  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and.  their  ap- 
pointments confirmed.  By  another  treaty  with  the  Creelu, 
(November  14tli,  1805,)  they  ceded  other  lands  to  the 
United  States,  which  also  passed  to  Georgia.  Other 
treaties  have  followed  with  this  nation,  not  essential  tobe 
now  considered,  until  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Adams,  when  they  persisted  in  refiising  to  sell 
%ny  more  of  their  lands.  Georgia  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
strenuously  required  of  tlie  General  Government  the  fuU 
fitment  of  its  pledge  under  the  compact  of  1802.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  tlie  Government  to  induce  the  Creek  na- 
tion to  part  with  their  lands  had  failed,  until  tlie  executipn 
of  the  articles  at  the  Indian  Springs  in  1825,  by  Macin- 
tosh ajid  some  other  chiefs,  who  assumed  to  represent  the 
Creek  nation  on  that  occasion.  We  all  know  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  which  immediately  followed,  and  wliich 
all  of  us  must  wish  could  be  forever  forgotten.  The  ci^ 
bmities  which  befell  the  Creeks  filled  them  with  terror. 
They  were  in  some  degree  quieted,  after  great  difficulty* 
and  very  painful  measures,  on  the  part,  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, towards  Georgia;  and  found,  at  last,  that  their 


only  hope  of  peace  and  future  security  wss  in  listening  to 

the  benevolent  councils  of  the  administration.      Tney^onable  terms  and  by  negotiation. 

finally  surrendered  the  remnaut  of  their  lands  to  Georgia. 


The  last  administration  was  then  required  by  Geor^a,  in 
atone  at  least  deci«ve  of  her  intention,  to  persevere  m.her 
own  views  of  the  obligation  of  the  compact  of  1802,  to 
extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  to  the  lands  held  by  them 
within  that  State,  and  which  were  covered  by  the  treaty 
of  Holston.  The  administration  repeated  its  efforts  in 
g^d  fkiti),  to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  treat;  but  they 
resisted  all  the  temptations  held  out  to  them,  reftised  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation,  and  claimed,  on  their  own  part» 
the  protection  of  the  'plighted  fiuth  of  the  Government. 
It  was  time  for  Uie  administration  to  pause,  at  least — and 
examine  well  the  ground  on  which  the  Government  stood. 
The  scenes  of  1825  were  still  fi*esh  in  the  recollection 
of  all.  The  blood  of  Macintosh  and  his  fellow-chief  was 
yet  scarcely  dry  apon  the  earUi,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
habitations  had  scarcely  ceased  to  curl  above  thetc^  of 
tiic  forest.  But  the  Government  continued  its  efforts  in 
the  true  spirit  of  its  obligations  to  Georgia,  until  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  or  look  for  success. 
The  Cherokees  remained  inflexible,  and  the  perseverance 
of  Georgia  placed  the  administration  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  more  probable  tliat  they  might  soon  be  called  on  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  country  plighted  to  the  Chero- 
kees, in  the  solemn  pledge  given  to  that  nation,  under  the 
administration  of  General  Washington,  for  the  integrity  of 
tlieir  country. 

In  Uiis  condition  of  things,  Georgia  put  forth  her  ulti- 
matum, and  passed  her  resolutions  of  tiie  27th  December, 
1827.  In  these  she  declared  her  right  to  extend  her  au* 
thority  over  the  whole  Indian  country;  to  coerce  obedicfnce 
to  it;  and  openly  asserted  tiiat  slie  could  rightfully  take 
possession  of  the  Cherokee  lands  at  her  own  wUl  and  plea- 
sure. During  the  last  year,  she  has  followed  up  these 
chums,  and  annexed  their  country  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties; she  haa  extended  her  laws  over  the  Cherokees,  and 
coupled  with  them  a  peculiar  code,  framed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  applicable  to  the  Indians  only.  Of  the  opera- 
tion and  character  of  tliese  laws,  I  shall  say  something 
before  I  sit.  down. 

There  has  been  some  complaint,  on  the  p|art  of  Georgia, 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  her  collision  on  this  sub- 
ject with  tiie  former  adnuAistration,  she  has  been  much 
misunderstood,  and  often  greaUy  misrepresented.  It  is 
fair  and  candid,  therefore,  that,  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
this  House,  the  principles  on  which  she  has  relied  to  sup- 
port her  measures,  should  be  stated  bv  herself;  that  she 
should  be  heard  in  her  own  words;  and  that,  if  slie  fails  to 
be  convinced,  the  doctrines  on  which  she  has  rested^  her 
pretensions  may  be  no  longer  mistaken,  or  her  principles 
misrepresented.  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  state  them 
from  recollection,  and  must  ask  the  committee  to  indulge 
me  in  i*eading  some  extracts  firom  the  proceedings  of  her 
Legisktut^  in  1827.  A  joint  committee  of  that  bod^,  to 
whom  die  Governor's  message  relating  to  "  the  acquisition 
of  the  Georgia  knds,  at  present  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  absolute  and  jurisdictional  right 
of  the  State  to  the  same,"  had  been  referred,  reported 
tiiat  they  had  nven  that  subject  the  most  mature  and  de- 
Uberate  consideration,  and  accon^anied  the  report  with 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
founded  certain  resolutions  submitted  with  it.  The  whole 
argument  is  finally  recapitulated,  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness and  clearness  whicn  relievea  me  from  reading  the 
whde  report 

« Before  Geoigia,"  says  this  report,  "became  a  party 
to  the  articles^of  agreement  and  cession  of  1802,  she  could 
rightfidlv  have  possessed  herself  of  those  lands,  either  by 
negotiation  with  the  Indians,  or  by  force;  and  she  had  de- 
termined to  do  so;  but  by  this  contract  she  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  sustain  the  expense  of  obtaining  for 
her  the  possession,  provided  it  could  be  done  upon  rea- 
.i^i_ . J  u Ai^^ —      -Q^^  jj^  jjjj^  j^  ihoidd 


become  necessary  to  resort  to  force»  this  contract  with  the 
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United  States  makes  no  provision;  the  consequence  is,  tliat 
Georgia  is  left  untrammelled,  kt  full  liberty  to  prosecute 
her  rig-hts  in  that  point  of  view,  according  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion, and  as  though  no  <:ontract  had  been  made.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that,  ante- 
rior to  the  revolutionary  war,  the  lands  in  question  belong- 
ed to  Great  Britain;  that  the  right  of  sovereignty,  both  as 
to  dominion  and  empire,  was  complete  and  perfect  in  her; 
that  the  possession  of  the  Indians  was  permisave;  that  they 
were  mere  tenants  at  will;  and  that  such  tenancy  might 
have  been  determined  at  any  moment,  cither  by  negotia- 
tion or  force,  at  the  pleasure  of  Great  Britain;  that  upon 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  Georgia  assumed  all  the  rights  and  powers  in 
relation  to  the  lands  and  Indians  in  question,  which  there- 
tofore belonged  to  Great  Britain;  that  since  tliat  time  she 
has  not  divested  herself  of  any  right  or  power  in  relation 
to  the  lands  now  in  question,  rarther  than  she  has  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  bahince  of  her  territory;  and  that  she  is  now 
at  fiill  liberty,  and  has  the  power  and  riglit  to  possess  her- 
self, by  any  means  she  may  choose  to  employ,  of  the  lands 
in  dispute,  and  to  extend  over  them  her  authority  and  laws. 
Although  your  committee  believe  that  the  absolute  title  to 
the  lanas  in  controversy  is  in  Georgia,  and  that  she  may 
rightfully  possess  herself  of  them,  when  and  by  what  means 
she  pleases,  yet  they  would  not  recommend"  an  exercise  of 
that  riglit  until  all  other  means-  fail.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Cherokee  Indians  talk  extravagantly  of  their  devotion 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  of  tlieir  attachment  to  their 
homes;  and  that  they  have  gone  very  far  towards  convinc- 
ing the  General  Government  that  negotiation  with  them, 
with  the  view  of  procurinr  their  relinquishment  of  title  to 
the  Georgia  lands,  will  be  hopeless;  yet  we  do  confidently 
believe  that  they  have  been  mduced  to  assume  this  lofiy 
bearing,  by  the  protection  and  encouragement  which  has 
been  anorded  them  by  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
will  speak  a  totally  different  language,  if  the  General  Go- 
vernment will  change  its  policy  towai'ds  them,  and  apprise 
them  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Georgia  title  to  their 
lands,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  consequence  of  their 
remaining  refractoi'y. 

*'Your  committee  would  recommend  that  one  other, 
and  the  last  appeal  be  made  to  the  General  Government, 
with  a  view  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians upon  the  subject;  'that  the  United  States  do  instruct 
their  commissioners  to  submit  this  report  to  the  said  In- 
dians; that  if  no  such  negotiation  is  opened,  or  if  it  is,  and 
proves  to  be  unsuccessful,  that  then  the  next  Legislature 
is  recommended  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  using  the  most  effectual  measures  for  taking  possession 
of  and  extending  our  authority  and  laws  over  the  whole 
of  the  lands  in  controversy.  Your  committee,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  liberality,  and  for  the  purpose  alone  of  avoiding 
any  tlifficulty  or  misunderstandnig  with  cither  the  Gene- 
ral Government  or  the  Cherokee  Indians,  would  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  Georgia  to  accept  any  treaty  tliat 
may  be  made,  between  the  United  States  and  those  In- 
dians, securing  to  this  State  so  much  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion as  may  remain,  afVer  making  reserves  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  life  or  forever,  in  fee  si^nple,  to  the  use  of  par- 
ticular Indians,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggi-egatc  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  ten-itory.  But  if  all  this  will  not  do; 
if  the  United  States  will  not  redeem  her  pledged  honor; 
and  if  the  Indians  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  friendship;  we  now  solemnly  warn  them  of 
the  consequences.  The  lands  in  question  belong  to  Geor- 
g-ra — she  must  and  she  will  have  them.  Influenced  by  the 
foregoing  considerations,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolutions: 

"  liciohed,  That  the  United  States,  in  falling  to  procure 
the  lands  in  controversy  as  early  as  the  same  could  be  done 
upon  peaceable  and  reasonable'  tenns,  have  palpably  vio- 
lated their  contract  with  Georgia,  and  arc  now  bound,  at 


all  hazard,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said 
lands  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  policy  whidi  has  been  pursued  by 
the  United  States  towards  the  Cherokee  Indians,  has  not 
been  in  good  faith  towards  Georgia;  and  as  all  the  diificuT- 
tics  which  now  exist  to  an  extinguisliment  of  the  Indian 
title,  have  resulted  from  the  acts  of  policy  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  unjust  and  dislwnoi-able  in  them  to  take 
shelter  behind  these  difficulties. 

•«  Retoktd,  That  aH  the  lands  appropriated  and  unap- 
propriated within  the  conventional  limits  of  Georgia,  be- 
long to  her  absolutely;  that  the  title  is  in  her;  that  the  In- 
dians* are  tenants  at  her  will;  that  she  may  at  any  time  she 
pleases  determine  that  tenancy,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  premises;  and  tliat  Georgia  has  the  right  to  extend  her 
authority  and  laws  over  the  whole  tcrritor)',  and  to  coerce 
obedience  to  them  from  all  descriptions  of  people,  be  they 
wliite,  red,  or  black,  within  her  Kmits." 

This  repoft  and  these  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the  Governor, 
transmitted  to  the  President  under  the  late  administration, 
and  are  among  the  pspcrs  of  this  House.  They  were  sent 
here  by  the  President,  in  1828,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
offered  by  a  gentleman  fVom  Georgia,  [Mr.  Wildi.] 

1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertaiin  whether  or  not  the 
late  administration  complied  with  the  suggestion  contained 
in  this  report,  that  these  proceedings  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia should  be  laid  before  the  Cherokee  nation;  but  the  pa- 
pers on  your  table  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the  pre- 
sent administration  has,  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
views  of  Georgia,  changed  the  former  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  apprised  the  Chero^ees  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Georgia  title  to  their  lands,  and  what  the 
probable  consequences  would  be  of  their  •'remaining  re- 
fractoiy." 

Against  all  these  pretensions  of  Georgia  the  Cherokee 
nation  have  protested  to  the  present  administration  as  well 
as  to  the  last.  They  have  asserted  the  inviolability  of  their 
treaties,  and  invoked  tlie  faitli  and  demanded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  They  have  received  the  answer 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War  and 
the  President.  They  have  finally  appealed  to  this  House, 
and  offered  their  memorials  here  as  their  last  refuge  from 
the  calamities  which  they  believe  await  them  aftcrr  we  shall 
have  turned  them  away.  Speaking  of  their  case,  the  Presi- 
dent says  in  his  message:  **  A  portion,  however,  of  the 
southern  tribes,  having  mingled  much  with  the  whttes, 
and  made  some  progress  in  tlic  arts  of  civilized  Kfc,  have 
lately  attempted  to  ei^cct  an  independent  gfovcrninent  with- 
in the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  States,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  their  territories,  ex- 
tended their  laws  oyer  the  Indians,  which  induced  the 
latter  to  call  on  the  United  States  for  protection.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  question  presented  was,  whether 
the  General  Government  had  a  right  to  sustain  these  peo- 
ple in  their  pretensions." 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  before  the  President  as- 
sumed the  power  to  decide  against  the  Cherokee  nation^ 
the  interestmgquestions,  which  were  thus  presented  under 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  public  treaties  of  the  country, 
he  had  not  submitted  the  whole  matter  to  Congress  as  his 
constitutional  advisers,  or  at  least  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
view  oC  disposing  of  these  difficulties  by  am'.cable  negotia- 
tion. It  seems  that  it  was  expected  at  one  time  that  tiiis 
would  have  been  done.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  the  War  Department,  in  a  letter  of  the  lltb  of 
April,  to  the  Cherokee  delegation,  savs:  «« The  Secretary  of 
i  War  is  "not  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question  involved  in 
j  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  to  which  you  refer,  ia 
;  which  provision  w  made  for  extending  the  laws  of  Georgia 
overyour  people  af\er  the  first  of  June,  1830.  It  isa  (^u^s- 
•tion  which  will  doubtless  be  the  subject  of  congressional 
inquiry,  and  \vhat  is  proper  in  regsid  to  it  will  no  d^nibt 
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be  ordered  by  that  body."  I  re^et  that  this  disposition 
of  the  subject  had  been  made.  These  questions  might 
doubtless  have  been  safely  trusted  to  Congress.  But  if 
this  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  Government,  it  appears 
to  have  been  soon  abandoned.  On  the  18th  of  April,  and 
vithin  a  week  after  Colonel  McKenney's  letter,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Department  of  War  informed  -the  Cherokee 
delegation,  that,  since  tliat  communication  to  them,  he  had 
conversed  freely  and  fully  with  the  President,  and  bad 
been  directed  by  him  to  submit  to  them  his  views  on  the 
whole  subject.  He  then  explicitly  tells  them  that  their 
claims  lo  the  protection  of  the  Government,  under  tliese 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia^  could  not  be  recognised. 
I  shall  not  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
doctrines  assumed  by  this  department,  further  than  to  read 
one  or  two  extracts  from  this  letter  to  the  Cherokee  de 
legation. 

••  To  all  this,"  says  the  Secretary,  "there  is  a  plain  and 
obvious  answer,  dcducible  from  the  Ipiown  history  of  the 
country.     During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  your  nation 
was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Gr^at  Britain;  a  power  which 
then  claimed  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  what  con- 
stituted the  Thirteen  United  States.      By  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and,  subsequently,  the  treaty  of  1783, 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignity  pertaining  to  Great  Britain 
became  vestetl  respectively  in  the  original  States  of  tliis 
Union,  inchiding  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  within  whose 
territorial  limit^  as  defined  and  known,  your  nation  was 
then  situated.     If,  as  is  the  case,  you  have  been  permitted 
to  abide  oji  your  lands  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
enjoying  the  right  of  soil  and -privilege  to  hunt,  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  inferred  that  this  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
permission  growing  out  of  compacts  with  your  nation, 
nor  is  it  a  circumstance  whence  now  to  deny  to  those 
States  the  exercise  of  their  original  sovereignty.*^    After 
further  explaining  to  the'  Cherokecs  the  views  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  contmues:  "But  suppose,  and  it 
is  suggested  merely  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  your 
better  judgment,  tli^it  Georgia  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  what  alternative  is 
presented?"    He  then  explicitly  says  that  if  any  collision 
should  arise,  even  on  this  admission  tliat  Georgia  was  thus 
in  the  wrong,  the  cbdms  set  up  by  them   under  their 
treaties  for  protection,  cannot  even  then  be  recognised; 
and  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Executive  under  the  laws 
of  the  Union  or  these  treaties,  he  adds,  "The  President 
cannot  and  will  not  beguile  you  with  such  an  expectation;" 
and  finally  tells  them,   ♦'No  remedy  can  be  perceived, 
except  tliat  which  frequently  heretorore  has  been  subtnitr 
ted  for  your  consideration — a  removal  beyond  the  Missis- 
-   sippi,  where  s^one  can  be  assured  to  you  protection  and 
peace.   .  It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  and  the  President  has 
instructed  me  again  to  bring  it  to  your  candid  and  serious 
consideration,  that  to  continue  where  you  are,  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  can  promise  you 
nothing  but  interruption  and  disquietude."      About  the 
same  time,  I  ttnd  that  in  a  talk  delivered  by  the  President 
to  the  Creek  naUon,  through  their  agent,  he  told  them  that 
where  they  now  reside,  their  **  white  brothers"  always 
claimed  thclaritl,  and  these  lands  in  Alabama  happen  to  be 
the  lands  of  the  United  States.  Ho  further  informed  them 
that  his  "  white  children"  in  Alabama  had  extended  their 
laws  over  their  country,  and  that,  if  they  remained  there, 
they  must  submit  to  these  ,laws.     I  believe,  sir,  that  this 
bill  owes  its  origin,  at  this  time,  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
that  its  chief  policy  is  to  co-operate  with  tlicse  States  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  benefits  which  they  expect  to  attain 
to  themselves  by  tlie  removal  of  the  Indians. 


tion  of  the  United  States.     The  treaties  of  this  Govern- 
ment, made  with  them  from  its  first  orgpanization  and  under 
every  administration,  to  which  they  have  solemnly  ap- 
pealed for  their  security  ag<iinst  these  fatal  encroachments 
on  tiieir  rights,  have  been  treated  as  subordinate  to  the 
laws  of  these  States,  and  are  thus  virtujdly  abrogated  by 
the  Executive  Department.     'Die  President  has  assumed 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  mes- 
sage proposes  to  us  little  more  than  to  register  this  exe- 
cutiye  decree.     This  has  seriously  embarrassed  the  whole 
subject.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  insuperable  obstacles  have 
been  thus  interposed  to  the  fair  and  unbiasse<l  action  of 
the  House,  and  the  full  and  free  expression  of  its  opinion. 
We  are  called  upon  and  consti-ained  to  act  under  a  moral 
coercion,  extremely  unfavorable  to  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  before  us.     I  well  know  the  strength 
of  the  moi-al  influence  of  any  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  this  Government,  and  I  feel  the  weight  of 
it  on  this  occasion.     But  I  hope  that  this  Houscf  feels-too 
deeply  its  own  responsibility  to  the  country,  to  suffer  this 
influence  to  be  felt  here  against  the  solemn  convictions  of 
its  judgement.     But  these  questions  must  now  be  examined 
here.     We  must  adopt  the  measure  before  us,  and  in  that 
way  sanction  all  that  has  been  done,  and  all  which  shall 
fbllow,  or  reject  it,  and  leave  the  respouMbility  to  those 
who  have  assumed  it.     It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  that 
this  decision  of  the  Executive  was  made  so  hastily,  since 
there  was  no  necessity  of  acting  definitively  upon  it  be- 
fore Congress  would  have  convened.  The  laws  of  Georgia 
were  not  to  have  gone  into  operation  immediately.     If  the 
first  determination  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  had 
not  been  unfortunately  abandoned,  and  the  States  con- 
cerned liad  been  frankly  advised  that  this  subject  was  to  be 
referred  to  Congress,  we  should  have  been  left  free  to  de- 
vise some  prudent  and  just  course,  by  negotiation  orlegis- 
tion,  which  might  have  quieted  all  parties,  and  preserved 
the  public  faith  unblemished.     It  is  unfortunately  now  too 
late  to  expect  that  any  such  course  could  be  proposed  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success.     There  ia  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Executive  Department  is  desirous  to  retrace 
its  steps,  and  it  is  decisr\'ely  avowed  that  these  States  have 
unalterably  determined  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  a 
strict  execution  of  these  laws  in  the  face  of  the  gfuaranties 
of  our  treaties.     We  must  meet  the  case  then  "liere  as  we 
find  it.     The  message  has  invited  us  to  examine  it  freely; 
and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  decision  of  this 
House  upon  the  measure  now  before  it  will  involve  mo- 
mentous consequences,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country.     While  we  have  been  sitting  in  these 
seats,  deliberating  on  this  matter,  or  rather  sleeping  over 
it,  the  intercourse  laws  have  become  a  dead  letter  in  the 
statute  book.     While  tiie.  Cherokee  delegation  have  been 
at  our  door,  anxiously  waiting  to  know  the  fate  of  their 
nation,  bands  of  profligate  men  have   intruded  them- 
selves upon  their  people,  and  seated  themselves  down 
upon  their  lands.     I  know  that  this  is  not  done  under  the 
authority  of  Geor§»in,  or  by  the  countenance  of  the  autho- 
rities of^  that  State,  but  our  agent  has  informed  us  that 
these  intruders  have  taken  courage  in  their  aggressions, 
from  the  laxity  of  opinion  prevailing  in  reg;ard  to  Indian 
rights.     A  state  of  violence,  disreputable  to  the  country, 
exists  there.    Blood  has  already  been  shed.     One  of  the 
Chei-okees  has  been  slain  in  open  day.     Tlie  forces  of  the 
Government  liave  very  lately  been  sent  there  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  and  there  are  some  thousands  of  lawless 
adventurers  prowling  throtigli  their  country,  digging  for 
Cherokee  p)Id,  and  quarrelhng  among  themselves  for  the 
division  of  the  spoil.     I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  out- 
niges  of  this  sort  have  been  renewed  there.     They  were 


By  the  course  adopted  by  the  Executive,  and  the  princi-  to  have  been  expected,  and  are  nothing  more  than  the 
pies  on  which  he  has  thus  assumed  to  act  on  his  own  re- '  obvious  conseqtiences  Wliich  must  hare  certainly  followed 
sponsibility,  without  consulting  Congress,  these  Indian  na-  the  least  relaxation  of  the  foimer  policy  of  the  Govern- 
tions  luive  been  stibstantially  placed  without  the  pwtec-jment.     The  protection  which  these  unfortunate  people 
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have  demanded  of  us,   has  failed  to  secure  them  ag^^unst 
these  eyiU. 

By  surrenderinf^  the  question  of  sovereignty,  the  Exe 
cutive  lias,  for  all  substantial  purposes,  virtually  surren- 
dered the  treaties  too.  Tlie  intercourse  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  nuUliied  with  them.  For  until  this 
done,  the  rig^ht  of  tlicse  States  to  extend  their  laws  over 
the  Cherokee  nation  and  their  country  was  not  sustain- 
able. It  has  become  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who 
justify  what  has  been  done,  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
deny  the  vaFidity  -of  the  intercourse  laws  and  the  trea- 
ties too.  That  ground  has  accordingly  been  taken,  and 
gravely  attempted  to  be  sustained.  If  it  be  well  founded 
m  any  principles  of  our  political  system,  there  is  indeed 
no  redress  for  those  who  have  tnisted  to  us.  We  shall 
have  ensnared  them  in  our  toils.  We  have  allured  them 
on  to  their  destruction.  These  unsuspecting  victims  of 
their  generous  confidence  in  our  faith  must  be  left  to 
bear  the  calamities  which  threaten  them  as  they  caii,  or 
perish  under  them.  They  have  grievously  complained 
of  us,  and  the  country  has  deeply  felt  the  reproaches  of 
our  gooA  faith,  which  these  complaints  could  not  have 
failed  to  inspire  in  an  enlightened  and  christian  commu- 
nity. The  obligations  of  our  treaties  have  never  been  so 
understood  or  acted  upon  before.  The  events  which  have 
followed  have  shocked  the  public  feeling,  and  agitated 
the  country.  It  requires  no  skill  in  political  science  to 
interpret  tliese  treaties.  The  plainest  man  can  read  your 
solemn  guaranties  to  these  nations,  and  understand  tliem 
for  himself.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  Bell]  that  he  is  gi'catly  mistaken  in  supposhig  that 
the  excitement  which  prevails  is  nothing  more  than  a 
puling  sensibility,  or  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  religious 
iknatics  or  aspiring  politicians.  The  memorials  on  your 
tables  will  show  you  the  names  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
this  administration.  Able  civilians  and  sound  statesmen 
believe  you  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Pious  men  of  all  d& 
nominations  have  been  afBicted  by  what  has  passed,  and 
the  consciences  of  the  purest  pati'iots  in  tlie  country  have 
been  wounded. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  Georgia  has  liad  no  reason 
to  complain  of  us,  or  to  accuse  the  General  Government 
of  a  disincluiation  to  promote  her  interests  as  far  as  it 
could  have  been  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  engage- 
ments to  her,  and  without  violating  our  good  faith  to  the 
Cherokees.  To  say  nothing  now  of  her  original  title  to 
the  country  west  of  her  present  limits,  (for  we  assumed 
that  to  be  in  her  by  the  compact  of  1802,)  we  nuule  her 
what  was  tben  considered  and  accepted  as  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  its  surrender.  We  have  since  burdened 
tlie  treasury  with  a  heavy  cliargc  from  the  proceeds  of 
what  we  acquired,  for  the  extinguishment  of  private 
claims  under  titles  derived  from  her  legislature.  The 
amount  paid  to- these  claimants  and  to  Georg^  was  seven 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  In  the  execution  of  this 
compact,  I  am  informed  that  we  have  since  extinguished 
the  Indian  title  within  her  limits  to  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  I  am  ready 
now  to  vote  any  further  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect  honorably,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
always  been  executed,  lliis  is  to  be  done  by  treaty. 
The  very  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  its  complete  ex^ 
cution,  from  the  second  year  of.  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration to  this  time,  (independently  of  its  obvious  meaning 
on  the  face  of  it,)  conclusively  shows  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  been  understood  and  acted  upon  under  all  adminis- 
trations. There  can  be  no  administration,  nor  any  one 
here,  who  does  not  feel  and  acknowledge  our  obligation 
to  execute  it  faithfidly.  But  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  us.  As  we  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  these  States,  thfsy  become  the 
domain  of  the  General  Government.  We  have  entered 
into  no^  engagements  with  them  to  do  this  faster  tlum  the 


general  inCerest  of  the  country  requires  it  to  be  done,  but 
we  have  in  that  respect  pursued  a  liberal  policy  towards 
them.  We  have  purchased ,  in  these  States  about  forty 
millions  of  acres.  There  liave  been  surveyed  for  sales, 
which  have  rapidly  progressed,  nearfy  nine  millions  in  / 
Mississippi,  and  more  than  twenty-two  miOions  in  Alabama,  V 
before  1827. 

I  havQ  been  inclined  to  think,  sir,  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  some  of  the  new  States  were  admitted  into 
the  Union  before  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  popula- 
tion and  strength  to  support  their  State ^vernments  with 
advantage  and  convenience  to  tlicmselves.  t  am  not  now 
disposed  to  complain  of  it.  I  have  cheerfully  voted  for 
the  admission  of  tliem  all  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
a  seat  in  this  House,  and  an  enlightened  policy  required 
that  we  should  have  dealt  generously  with  those  by  whose 
enterprise  our  immense  fores^  had  been  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  in  which  they  lay,  and  who  had  ciu-ried  with 
them,  and  are  still  extending  to  our  remotest  Dbrders,  our 
free  institutions,  our  laws,  and,  I  hope,  our  virtues  too. 
There  can  be  no  more  cheering  sight  to  any  patriotic  man, 
and  the  friends  of  free  government  every  wlierc  can  have 
no  surer  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and 
tlie  triumph  of  that  consoling  example  which  we  hold  out 
to  mankind  of  the  bleasings  of  related  liberty,  than  to 
view  the  success  of  that  policy  which  lias  planted  ^around 
us  that  flourishmg  circle  of  free  States.  But  their  early 
admission  into  tlie  Union  imposed  upon  them  the  burden 
of  supporting  independent  governments  when  they  were 
not  yet  well  able  to  bear  taxation,  and  while  their  resources 
were  too  much  exhausted  in  payments  for  the  public  do- 
main. These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  pressing 
claims  upon  us.  But  it  was  our  fault,  if  there  was  any» 
as  well  as  theirs,  and  has  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  pur- 
suing a  liberal  policy  towards  them*  which  I  think  we  have 
been  disposed  to  fulfil  honorably.  The  great  extent  of 
public  lands  witliin  their  limits  lias  been  made  a  source  of 
uneasiness  in  some  quarters.  While  we  have  been  deal- 
ing generously  witli  tl>em  here,  insidious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  mislead  their  feelings,  and  entice  them  into 
false  views  of  their  rights,  and  lax  notions  of  political  mo- 
rality. Restless  men  and  artful  demagogues  have  laid 
hold  of  this  matter  to  serve  their  private  ends,  by  teaching 
them  to  contemn  their  own  good  faith,  and  to  look  upon 
the  General  Government  as  a  hard  master. 

[Mr.  LEWIS,  of  Alabama,  requested  Mr.  SToaastoyield 
tlie.  floor,  that  he  might  say  a  word  in  resard  to  that 
State.  Mr.  8.  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Lkwis  said  tliat  if  the 
P^ntleman  from  New  York  included  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  his  remarks^  he  would  infonn  the  House,  that  tliough  a 
report  was  once  made  in  her  Legislature,  to  which  Mr.  S. 
may  have  referred,  yet  it  was  promptly  rejected  in  both 
branches  by  very  laige  muorities. 

Mr.  STORKS  said  that  lie  had  no  reference  to  the  State 
of  Alabama.  He  was  not  awai*e  that  such  a  reporthad 
ever  been  made  in  her  Legislature,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  it  was  disposed  of  tliere  in  a  manne,r  so  honorable  to 
the  character  of  the  State.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  owed  an 
apology  to  the  committee  for  introducing  this  topic  at  al]» 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  seen  doctrines  started 
in  some  quarters  on  that  point,  which  were  calculated  to 
do  mischief;  but  he  believed  that  they  might  safely  be 
left  to  the  reprobation  which  the^  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  from  tlie  good  sense  and  tntegriiv  of  the  people  of 
those  States  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed.]* 

Mr.  S.  resumed.  In  the  message  of  the  Executive,  in- 
forming us  what  had  been  done,  he  has  given  us  his  rea- 
sons, too,  for  the  course  which  has  been  taken  on  liis  part. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  examine  the  principles  on  whicli 
tliat  department  has  acted,  and  to  determine  more  satis- 
factorily how  far  they  sanction  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  there  assumed.  While  the  President  lias  very  justly 
said  that  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  the  In- 
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dian  nations  to  abandon  their  countiy,  and  seek  a  new 
home  in  a  distant  land,  he  has  explicitly  stated,  too,  that 
*'  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that  if  they  remain 
'within  the  limits  of  the  States  they  must  be  subject  to 
their  laws" — and  that,  **  in  return  for  their  obedience  as 
individuaisy  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in.  the 
enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have  iiAproved 
by  their  industry.     But^"  he  adds,  <*  it  seems  to  me  vision- 
ary to  suppose  that  in  this  state  of  things  claims  can  be  al- 
lowed on  tracts  of  coimtry  on  which  they  have  neither 
dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  because  they  have 
seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
chase."    These  are  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Executive,  in  the 
words  of  the  message.     They  are  little  short  of  a  copy  of 
their  origmal,  and  I  might  almost  as  well  have  read  them 
from  the  report  and  resolutions  of  Georgia.     These  are 
doctrines,  too,  which  the  United  States  set  up  in  the  face  of 
the  treaty  of  Ilolston!     The  guaranty  of  that  treaty,  sir, 
'  was  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  to  the  lands  of  the  nation, 
and  not  to  individuals.     Now,  what,  on  the  other  liand,  is 
the  palpable  operation,  indeed,  I  may  say,  the  express 
enactments  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  to  annihilate  com- 
pletely the  political  capacity,  and  abolish  the  Government 
of  the  ClierokeeR,  and  reduce  them  alt  to  individuals^ 
Thercj  is  to  be  no  longer  any  nation  there.     In  the  lan- 
^lage  of  the  message,  they  are  to  receive  protection  here- 
after «« like  other  citizens"— of  Georgia,  1  presume — and 
not  from  tlie  United  States.     The  other  party  to  our 
treaty  no  longer  exists.     The  bill  before  you  follows  out 
these  principles,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  purchase 
the  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
from  the  individuals  who  happen  to  cultivate  them  for  the 
time  being,  under  their  own  regulations  among  them- 
selves, and  expressly  prohibits  any  Cherokee  from  re-oc- 
cupying them  afterwards.      These  lands  then   pass  to 
Georgia  under  our  eompact.     The  Executive  has  express- 
ly yielded  to  Georgia  the  power  to  accomplish  this  object, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  national  capacity  of  the  Cherokees 
under  her  laws.     It  is  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  enter  upon 
any  formal  reasonmg  to  show  that  he  has  thus  assumed  the 
power  to  abifigate  the  treaty  itself.     If  he  has  the  power 
under  the  constitution  to  do  what  he  has  done,  it  is  a  mere 
mockery,  and  an  insult  to  the  Cherokees  and  to  common 
.sense,  to  talk  about  the  treaty  of  Hdston  as  a  thing  which 
has  any  existence.     I  do  not  know  whom  he  may  have  con- 
sulted or  who  lias  recommended  to  him  the  course  whidi 
he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  with  this  treaty;  but  I  trust,  at 
least,  that  this  illustration  of  our  iu>tions  of  public  faith  has 
received  no  countenance  from  that  member  of  his  cabi- 
net whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  stand- 
ing in  the  nearest  relation  to  his  person,  and  whose  duties 
Iiave  made  him  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  President  in 
negotiations  with  other  powers. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  w-e  shall  find  ourselves 
met  with  a  very  grave  question,  intimately  connected  with 
the  treaty-making  power,  wluch  I  hope  those  ;vho  intend 
to  sustain  what  has  been  done,  will  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House.  T  am  tlte  more  anxious  to 
know  their  views  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  some  specious 
appeals  to  the  friends  of  State  rights,  to  come  forward  on 
this  occasion,  and  sustain  their  principles.  The  alarm  has 
been  sounded,  and  they  have  rushed  to  the  standard  with 
an  alacrity  which  leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
have  really  believed  their  favorite  doctrines  to  be  in  jeo- 
pardy. 1  fear  that  these  appeals  Iiave  had  some  influence 
upon  the  questioa  before  us.  Their  principles,  or  at  least 
what  others  have  assumi^d  for  them  to  be  so,  have  been 
pressed  into  service  with  a  zeal  indicative  of  such  confi 
deuce,  that  consistency  required  them  to  come  forwarfl, 
and  give  their  support  to  tlie  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Execntt\'e  with  these  treaties. 


ly  turned,  and  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  by  one 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  country,  it  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  new  Government  was  either  too  mo- 
narchical in  principle,  or  would  turn  out  to  be  so  in  prac- 
tice. This  alarm,  too,  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  opmion 
that  the  constitution  had  provided  no  adequate  security  to 
the  States,  by  imposing  definite  and  effectual  limitations 
00  the  executive  power  and  executive  discretion.  It  has 
been  a  fruitfid  source  of  crimination,  whetlier  just  or  un- 
just, upon  one  of  the  parties,  and  especially  upon  Gene- 
ral Hamilton  and  his  friends,  that  the  tendency  of  their 
principles,  and  the  measures  wliich  they  had  advised,  was 
to  invest  the  President  with  powers,  which  must  prove  fa- 
tal to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  destroy  tlie  control  of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
Under  these  banners  battles  have  been  fought  and  won-^ 
and  laurels  have  either  been  or  thought  to  iiave  been  ga- 
thered. They  have  certainly  been  claimed  as  the  rewards 
of  victory,  and  are  even  yet  worn  here  as  the  hereditary 
honors  of  the  field. 

The  question  before  us  does  not  involve  the  right  of  the 
President,  in  the  recess  of  Congfreas,  to  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  until  they  can 
be  convened,  the  mere  construction  of  the  teims  of  a  trea- 
ty— nor  to  determine  the  efl'ect  of  an  infraction  of  any  of 
its  engagements  by  the  other  party.  There  is  nothing 
ambiguous  or  of  doubtful  interpretation  on  the  face  of  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  treaties,  and  no  pretence  has  been 
set  up  tliat  they  have  oeen  disregarded  by  the  Executive, 
because  these  nations  have  not  observed  them  on  their 
part,  and  kept  their  faith  with  us  honestly.  They  were 
well  understood  org^nally  on  all  sides,  and  are  framed  in 
langfuagc  that  cannot  be  perverted.  There  can  be  no 
quibbling  as  to  the  real  intention  of  both  parties.  The 
terms  are  not  susceptible  of  dlfl'erent  significations,  and 
the  expressions  used  are  definite,  and  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter  of  them.  It  is  enough,  however,  that  the 
Executive  has  not  assumed  to  act  on  this  ground,  and  the 
complaints  of  bad  faith  are,  unfortunately,  all  on  the  other 
side.  Nor  are  we  examining  whether  ttie  casus  fcsderis 
has  occurred  imdcr  any  treaty  with  a  third  party,  by  which 
any  engagements  on  our  part,  not  operative  before,  have 
come  into  force.  He  claims  the  broad  power  thatjt  is 
for  the  Executive  to  determine  the  abrogation  of  our  stipu- 
lations, because  Georgia  has  enacted  certain  laws  for  more 
eflectiially  exercising  the  jurisdiction  which  slie  claims 
over  tlie  Cherokee  nation  and  their  lands.  He  maintains 
tlie  right,  in  that  department  of  the  Government,  to  treat , 
the  obligations  by  which  the  United  States  ai*e  bound  on 
the  face  of  the  treaties,  as  annulled  from  that  time — ^that 
they  shall  be  reduced  to  mean  nothing  any  longer — in  a 
word,  that  from  that  time  they  have  no  existence  as  trea- 
ties with  the  Cherokee  or  Ci^ek  nations.  This  is  tlie  doc- 
trine which  must  be  sustained,  and  it  is  this  stretch  of  exe- 
cutive power  which  must  be  vindicated  by  tJiose  who 
support  the  measures  of  the  President.  The  doctrine 
will  reach  our  treaties  witli  other  powers,  too,  a<i  well  as 
those  now  before  us;  for  we  are  examining  the  right  of  the 
Executive  department  to  determine  such  a  question  at  all, 
in  any  case,  and  not  whether  he  lias  decided  it  correctly  in 
this.  But,  sir,  the  power  asserted  will  he  found  to  be 
much  higher  than  the  Executive  claims  it  to  be.  The  as- 
sumption on  which  it  ostensibly  rests  in  the  message,  is, 
that,  by  the  .Iiappcning  of  the  contingency  that  Georgia 
has  "extended"  her  laws  over  the  Cherokees,  the  treaty 
has  now  come  into  collision  witii  the  juris<liction  of  the 
State,  and  must  therefore  be  yielded.  Hut  the  principle 
which  lurks  under  this  disguise,  really  goes  to  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  treaties  from  the  beginning,  and  as- 
sumes that  they  were  never  binding  on  tlie  United  States 
at  all.     If  they  ever  were  so,  no  act  of  one  of  the  States 


If  there  was  any  point  on  which,  more  than  any  other,  [could  discharge  our  obligations.  The  juriMliciion  of  tieor 
the  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  oonatitution  original- 1  gia  must  have  been  as  perfect  when  these  treaties  were 
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first  made,  as  it  was  in  1827,  and  the  genend  laws  of  the 
State  must  liave  always  been  applied  to  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try. If  the  treaties  are  invalid  now,  they  were  always  so. 
The  riyht  of  Georgia  to  the  improvements  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  too,  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  to  their  vacant  lands — there 
is  no  hiding  place  half  way.  There  is  no  middle  ground 
on  which  the  Executive  can  stand.  I  doubt  if  there  was 
ever  meant  to  be  any,  for  less  than  the  whole  would  not 
reach  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  principle  set  up 
cannot  be  arrested  at  any  point  short  of  the  total  prostra- 
tion of  the  treaties,  and  the  unqualified  power  in  the  Exe- 
cutive to  mould  and  fashion  them,  and  to  annihilate  these, 
or  any  other  treaties,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  He 
asks  no  advice  from  any  other  department,  and  consults 
no  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government.  He  acknow- 
ledges no  obligation  to  submit  such  a  question  to  Congress, 
or  even  to  the  Senate.  His  march  is  onward  to  the  direct 
accomplishment  of  the  executive  will,  as  if  the  whole  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  on  this  subject  was  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  executive  power.  It  is  this,  sir,  which  has 
led  to  all  our  embarrassments,  and  brought  about  tlie  pre- 
sent disorderly  condition  of  the  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  to  support  measures  and  doctrines  like  these, 
that  appeals  have  been  made,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
friends  of  State  rights.  I  think  that,  if  they  examine  their 
principles  carefully,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disposition  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  convention  of  1787.  In  Europe,  it  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  liable  to  the  greatest 
abuse.  It  had  been  used  there  for  personal  objects,  and 
perverted  to  the  most  mischievous  designs  of  ambition. 
The  whole  policy  of  many  of  the  European  Governments 
had  been  seriously  involved  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  it  had  led  to  measures  the  most  fatal  to  their  prosperity 
and  peace.  Indeed,  sir,  many  of  the  calamities  which 
they  suffered  for  a  century,  may  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  was  in  the  view 
of  this  evil,  that  under  our  constitution  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  trust  it  to  the  Executive.  In  Europe  it  was  pre- 
rogative, but  here  it  w.as  to  be  limited  by  the  constitution, 

and  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  States  in  the  Senate, !  whole.  There  is  nothing  new,  or  sug^sted  now  for  the 
where 'their  sovereignty  was  equal.  It  was  a  political  |  first  time,  in  that  operation  of  treaties  which  to  some  ex- 
pawerwh'ch  so  seriously  affected  the  general  policy  of  the  tent  affects  and  controls  their  dome$tic  juris<liction,  and 
country,  in  iU  relations  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  in  its!  impairs,  in  some  deg^ree,  what  gentlemen  have  so  tena- 
opei-atfon  on  the  prosperity  of  the  States  at  home,  that  it '  ciously  held  to  as  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  Every 
was  even  considered  unsafe  to  ei)trust  it  to  a  majority  of,  treaty  of  limits  must  have  tliat  operation.  The  treaty  of 
the  States,  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sena-!  1783  abrogated  all  tlie  State  laws  which  impeded  the  re- 
tors  was  therefore  required.  For  this  purpose  the  Senate!  covery  of  British  debts,  and  prohibited  the  States  from 
is  the  council  of  the  States,  and  the  ti*eatics  are  the  acts  passing  any  in  future.  Yet  the  old  Congress  had  no  juris- 
of  tlic  States.  The  Executive  is  little  more,.in  that  respect,  |  diction  over  that  matter,  except  as  the  result  of  the  treaty- 
than  the  agent  or  organ  of  tlie  States,  in  matters  of  nego-;  making  power.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Uam- 
tiation.  He  may  rehisc  to  act  at  all,  and  shut  the  door  of  mond,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1792,  he  says  that  it  was  always 
negotiation,  or  decline  to  submit  his  preliminary  arrange-'  perfectly  understood  that  the  treaties  controlled  the  laws 
ments  to  the  Senate.  This  was  deemed  to  be  quite  as  of  the  Sttles — the  confederation  having  made  thehi  obU- 
much  power  as  could  be  safely  trusted  to  his  discretion,  gatory  on  the  whole;  that  Congress  iiad  so  declared  and 
His  will  or  his  opinion,  however,  was  nothing  without' demonstrated  them;  that  the  Legislatures  and  Executives 
their  sanction.  The  treaties,  therefore,  expixrss  the  will!  of  most  of  the  States  had  admitted  it;  and  that  the  judicia* 
of  tlie  States,  and  not  the  capricious  inclinations  or  the!  ries,  both  of  the  separate  and  general  Goveraments,  had 
pleasure  of  the  Executive  Department.  They  would  have'  so  decided.  He  stated  further,  tliat  the  formal  repeal  of 
been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  under  the  law  of  na-'  the  laws  of  tlie  States  was  all  stipererogution,  and  showed 
tions,  .without  any  express  provision  in  the  constitution,  tliat  Georgia  herself  had  so  considered  it,  and  her  courts 


Its  validity  rests  upon  that,  and  its  force  and  operation  is  sus- 
tained by  that.  When  once  fixed,  and  adopted  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  Executive  has  no  dispensing  power.  Hk 
own  duty  b  plainly  prescribed  in  the  constitution*  The  con- 
trol of  the  States  over  his  will  has  been  constitutionally  inter- 
posed to  very  little  purpose,  if  treaties  are  to  take  effect  or 
not,  or  be  suspended  in  their  operations  afterwards,  ^ t  his 
pleasure,  without  any  violation  of  them  by  the  other  party. 
They  are  clothed  with  a  sanctity  which  entitles  them  to  high- 
er respect  than  our  mere  municipal  regulations.  There  are 
two  parties  to  them,  and  the  public  faith  secures  their  in- 
violability. And  yet  it  has  been  gravely  asserted,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  maintained,  that  aAer  the  States  have  enter- 
ed into  treaties,  the  Executive  may  revise  their  solemn 
acts;  that  he  may  judge  over  the  States  and  above  the 
States;  that  he  may  entertain  an  appeal  from  them  to  him- 
self or  his  cabinet;  that  he  may  virtually  abrogate  their 
treaties  by  an  order  in  council,  and  give  the  force  of  law 
to  an  executive  proclamation.  The  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations  constitute  the  public  law  of  the  Union.  They 
deeply  concern  private  right  as  well  as  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  country.  If  a  question  should  arise  between 
one  of  your  citizens  and  the  Government,  or  a  foreig^i 
power,  would  the  judiciary  regard  an  interposition  of  the 
executive  power,  which  professed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
impugning  the  integrity  of  your  treaties  ?  The  power,  sir, 
to  adjust  and  settle  the  conventional  law  of  all  countries, 
must  exist  somewhere  in  all  Governments,  if.  is  vested 
here  in  the  States  themselves,  and,  when  they  have  esta- 
blished it,  the  political  rights  of  others  become  irrevocable. 
You  are  denied  the  pow^  of  unsettling  it,  or  revoking 
your  obligations  at  your  own  pleasure.  Above  all  things, 
we  have  never  trusted  the  Executive  with  that  dangerous 
prerogative.  The  Senate  was  vested  witii  the  power  to 
determine  the  conventional  law  of  the  Union,  because  they 
are  the  peculiar  gfuardians  and  conservators,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  cS'the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  that  func- 
tion of  their  sovereignty.  In  such  matters  as,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  high  political  attribute,  might  affect  her  citizens 
or  their  own  jurisdictions,  it  could  be  safely  trusted  no- 
where else.  The  individual  States  were  denied  this  power, 
because  that  might  defeat  the  conventional  law  of  the 


but  tliat  sanction  has  been  superadded,  that  there  should 
be  no  question  of  their  supremacy.  As  they  constitute 
the  pul>lic  law  of  the  country,  the  treaty -making  power 
was  withheld  from  the  Executive,  because,  under  our  con- , 
stitutlon,  tills  was  to  be- a  government  of  law,  and  not  of 
prerogative,  and  especially  not  of  executive  prerogative; 
for  if  his  will  was  to  have  the  force  of  law,  that  was,  to 
a  certain  degree,  despotism.  When  tlic  Executive  and 
the  Slates  have  ehtei*ed  into  a  treaty,  the  constitution 
has  attached  Its  sanction  to  it,  and  given  it  all  its  efficacy. 


had  so  adjudged.  It  is  everywhere  considered  that  these 
laws  of  tlie  States  were  annulled  by  the  treaty.  It  would 
be  quite  easy  to  refer  to  numerous  instances  of  the  same 
sort,  in  Various  treaties  since  tlie  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  As  it  was  foreseen  tliat  such  must  of  neces- 
sity be  their  effect  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  feature  of 
the  old  confederation,  which  retains  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the.  Stales  by  the  federative  repre^ntation  of 
these  sovereignties  in  the  Senate,  is  continued  under  the 
present  constitution.    It  was  confided  to,  oi>  rather  reserv- 
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cd  to,  the  States  there,  as  a  political  confederation  of  so-|ranty,couldint])c  least  affect  the  question ;  and  the  meiaage 
vercig>nties,  tliat  tliey  might  detcimine  for  themselves  ho\v  simply  announced  the  issuing  ofthc  proclamation  and  its  real 


far  and  to  what  objects  the  conventional  law  of  the  .Union 
should  be  extended.  It  is  not,  m  any  sense,  the  dismem- 
bermcnt  of  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  States:  that  suggestion 
is  a  mere  abuse  of  words.  It  may  as  well  be  said  that  tlie 
sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  dismembei-ed  by  the 
constitutional  operation  of  tlie  laws  of  Congress  for  regelat- 
ing tlje  commerce  of  the  country.  The  thing  of  which 
gentlemen  speak  is  tlie  totality  of  sovereignty,  which  exists 
nowhere  under  our  institutions.  I  consider  Uiat  Uie  States 
have,  in  the  strictest  sense,  retained  to  thenwelves,  in  the 
Senate,  tlieir  own  control  of  their  reserved  rights,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.  It  is  safely  placed 
there  under  their  own  conservation,  and  tliey  are  Dound 
in  good  faith  to  tiie  Union  to  respect  the  treaties  wliich 
are  there  entered  into.  They  are  represented  and  act 
there  as  in  tlieir  original  capacity.  They  could  not  act 
with  convenience  or  usefulness  in  any  other  way.  Their 
rights  are  safe  in  the'u-  own  council.  What  is  constitution- 
ally settled  becomes  their  public  law,  and  they  arc  bound 
to  observe  it.  It  is  not  perhaps  strictly  a  legislative  power, 
though  Mr.  Madison  has  treated  it,  in  a  publication  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  as  partaking  much  of  that 
character.  The  constitution  declares  that  *<all  legisla- 
tive powers"  there'm  granted  shall  be  vested  in  Congress. 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  tlie  views  which  I  take  of 
the  question,  to  consider  that  point. 

The  course  of  the  Executive  Department  has  overturned 
these  constitutional  securities  of  the  States,  and  swept  away 
their  power.  His  doctrines  fall  nothing  short  of  an  assump- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  public  treap 
ties  in  a  case  of  high  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  or  by 
exercising  the  power  of  declaring  war.  If  the  friends  of 
State  rights  propose  to  sanction  the  violation  of  these  In- 
dian treaties,  they  must  bear  him  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  thoughtlesB  usurpation.  This  question  is  not  altoge- 
tlier  new,  though  no  stretch  of  executive  prerogative  Uke 
this  has  ever  before  occurred  or  been  claimed  under  any 
administration.  I  presume  that  gentlemen  are  familiar 
with  tlie  history  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  issued 
by  General  Washington  in  1793.  This  declaration  by  the 
President  of  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  remain 
at  peace,  and  warning  our  citizens  to  abstain  from  any  acts 
that  might  involve  them  or  the  Government  in  the  war«  was 
looked  upon  with  jealousy.  It  was  a  topic  of  much  remark, 
and  was  closely  scrutinized.  Yet  it  violated  no  treaty.  It 
assumed  to  suspend  none  of  our  obligations,  and  settled  no 

Siestion  arising  upon  them.  Genei-al  Washington  neither 
aimed  or  exercised  such  a  power.  The  prockmation  was 
precisely  what  it  professed  to  be^  and  no  more.  The 
administration  assumed  a  posture  of  neutrality,  and  the 
proclamation  declared  the  intention  of  the  President  not 
to  change  the  relations  of  tlie  Government,  until  Confess 
should  convene  and  settle  that  question.  In  the  mean 
time,  our  citizens  were  forewarned,  that,  if  the;jr  mingled 
with  the  parties  to  the  war,  and  took  part  with  either  side, 
the  Government  would  not  extend  its  power  for  their  pro- 
tection. It  was  unanimously  sanctioned  in  the  cabinet 
Mr.  Jefferson  approved  it,  and  lias  informed  ua  that  he 
'*  admitted  that  the  President,  havin?  received  the  nation, 
at  the  close  of  Congress,  in  a  state  of  peace,  was  bound  to 
preserve  them  in  that  state  till  Congress  should  meet 
again,  and  might  proclaim  any  tiling  which  went  no 
fui'ther."  Whether  the  procUmation  was  to  be  treated  as 
implying  a  pledge  of  future  neutrality,  was  another  matter, 
and  a  sj^eculative  question.  But  General  Waahington  and 
his  administration  were  uncommitted  to  any  such  construc- 
tion of  it.  It  was  an  abstract  question,  and  tlie  President, 
at  the  opening  of  tlie  next  session  of  Cong^ss,  laid  the 
whole  subject  before  them  for  their  constitutional  action 
upon  it.  General  Hamilton  fully  declared  that  no  opinion  of 
tlic  President,  on  the  point  of  neutrality,  or  tlie  French  gua- 
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object.  Mr.  Madison  has  furnished  us  with  his  opinions'on  ihe 
nature  of  tlieti*eatyrmakin^  power,  in  the  letters  of  Helve- 
dius.  The  friends  of  State  rights  may  clearly  «ee  in  that  com- 
mentary, in  what  direction  the  Government  is  advancing, 
if  the  measures  of  the  Executive,  since  the  adjournment 
of  tlie  last  Congress,  are  siinctioned  by  this  House.  The 
power  he  has  exercised  involves  tlie  assumption  of  the 
most  transcendental  sovereignty  of  Uie  States,  and  pros- 
trates every  other  department  of  the  Government  Tha 
Executive  may  in  otlier  ways  brinpf  you  into  collision  with 
foreign  nations,  on  his  respoiisibdity  to  (hose  who  may 
constitutionally  call  him  to  answer;  but,  in  the  case  before 
us,  I  consider  that  he  has  acted  by  open  usurpation.  It 
should  be  quite  enough  that  he  may,  in  the  exercise  of  hit 
confessed  powers,  force  you  into  war  against  your  own 
will,  witliout  yielding  to  him  the  power  to  enthrone  him- 
self above  the  constitution.  If  on  any  Question  wliicli  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  treaty — ^mucn  more  its  validity 
— he  may  assume  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  the  Judiciaiy, 
and  Congress,  there  is  no  longer  any  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment wliich  can  be  said  to  have  been  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution at  all.  It  b  a  bold  step  indeed  of  executive  pre- 
rogative«  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  ^ntlemen 
in  this  House  have  sat  down  so  quietly  under  it  I  was 
anxious,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  to  know  how  it 
might  be  received  by  the  Senate,  but  my  doubts  were 
entirely  removed  when  this  bill  appeared  at  your  door. 
They  liave  capitulated.  They  are  completely  disarmed, 
and  have  been  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments  with- 
out the  honors  of  war.  The  duty  of  the  Executive  in  this 
matter  was  exceedingly  plain.  If  he  doubted  aa  to  the 
validity  or  operation  of  these  treaties,  the  examples  of  bit 
predecessors  were  before  him.  He  should  have  at  least 
paused  before  he  moved  so  rashly—have  kept  ^  things 
m  the  condition  in  wliich  they  stood,  and  submitted  the 
whole  case  to  Congress.  The  fii-st  su^stion  made  to  the 
Cherokee  delegation  was  right,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  it  was  ever  revoked  or  withdrawn.  What  is  to  be 
our  security  for  our  European  treaties?  if  the  Executive 
doubts  as  to  the  construction  or  validity  of  those,  too,  shall 
he  cut  the  knot  for  himself,  and  dissolve  their  obligations? 
Our  commercial  treaties  have  no  greater  sanctity  than  any 
others.  Is  your  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  with  other 
nations  to  be  at  his  mercy,  too?  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
laws  of  Congress  have  any  greater  sanctions  than  your 
treaties.  You  have  many  treaties  with  other  nations  for 
the  advanUge  of  your  citizens.  ShaU  the  Executive  to 
deal  with  these,  too,  as  to  prostrate  your  navigation,  or 
subject  it  to  retaliation?  He  may  amiul  the  stipulations  of 
treaties  made  to  fiivor  your  own  trade;  for  if  he  can  over- 
leap the  law  of  nations  and  tlie  constitution*  by  revoking 
those  which  fiivor  others,  you  have  no  better  security  than 
his  will  for  yourselves.  He  can  release  them  from  their 
stipulations  in  your  favor,  as  well  as  those  which  operate 
against  them.  If  he  should  think  that  all  hia  predecessors 
and  former  Senates  have  been  wron^  headed  on  other 
points,  and  that  the^  liave  been  too  hberd  to  particuUir 
interests,  or  have  favored  commerce,  or  navigation,  or 
manufactures  too  much,  it  b  only  for  the  Executive  to  put 
forth  his  prerogative,  and  your  constitutional  securities  are 
in  his  hand. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  case  of  high  and  uncontrol- 
lable necessity  may  occur,  so  deeply  involving  the  fiite  of 
the  country,  or  so  seriously  affecting  ita  n&ty»  t*>*t  the 
President,  submitting  himself  to  a  high  reapoDADility,  may 
feeV  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decline  the  execution  of  a  treaty 
until  Congress  can  be  convened.  But  hia  duty  in  such  a 
case^  Yiixy  clear.     He  may  suspeud  acting  upon  it  alto- 

fetlier,  but  he  has  no  power  to  oetermine  such  a  question 
nally  for  hftnsclf.     He  must  submit  it  to  Congress.    If  a 
treaty  is  to  be  declared  void,  it  is  for  Congress  only  to  an- 
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nul  it.     The  President  and  Senate  cannot  do  it  unless  by  I  trayed  their  country,  and  tlic  power  of  that  whole  conti 


negotiation.     But,  Mr,  these  are  extreme  cases,  and  that 
before  us  is  not  one  of  them.  The  President  has  not  acted, 
or  professed  to  act,  with  any  such  views.     He  has  given 
to  tne  other  party  his  own  final  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  has  acted  upon  it  throughout.     He  declined  to 
suspend  the  matter  at  all  till  the  case  could  be  sent  here, 
ana  directed  the  Secretarj'  of  the  War  Department  to  in- 
form the  Cherokee  delegation  that  tljc  course  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  cliangfed,  and  to  communicate  to  them  his 
final  decision.     He  asks  us  now  for  no  opinion  upon  it; 
but,  considering  it  settled,  we  are  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate some  millions  to  relieve  the  other  party  from  the 
condition  to  which  his  decision  has  reduced  them.   1  know 
that  there  is  apatliy  here  under  these  assumptions  of  the 
Executive,  but  we  are  bound  to  remst  tliese  encroachments 
on  the  powers  of  Congress  at  the  beginning.     This  is  not 
a  distant  alarm — the  invader  is  within  this  ball — his  mani- 
festo Is  on  your  table,  and  at  the  next  step  we,  too,  shall 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.   1  have  of\en  thought  that, 
after  all,  those  who  usurp  authority  were  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  we  commonly  consider  them  to  be,  when  we  find 
others  so  ready  to  yield  tip  the  powers  of  Government 
into  their  hands.     Rome  preserved  her  liberties  until  her 
public  councils  pi-cpared  the  way  for  one  family  to  esta- 
blish itself  on  their  ruins;  and  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  did 
not  rule  in  England  by  proclamation,  until  servile  Parlia- 
ments looked  upon  the  advances  of  prerogative  ^t  least 
with  indiiference.     If  these  encroachments  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  are  not  met  and  repelled  in  these  halls, 
they  will  be  resisted  nowhere.     The  only  power  which 
stands  between  the  Executive  and  tlie  States,  is  Congress. 
The  States  may  destroy  the  Union  themselves  by  open 
fbrce,  but  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  leads  to  despotism,  which  is  worse.  Of  the  two 
evils,  I  should  prefer  the  nulhfying  power  in  the  States 
— ^it  is  leas  dangerous,  and  admits  or  surer  remedy.     A 
single  State  may  occasionally  sit  unquietly  under  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
set  all  things  right  in  the  end.     But  the  Executive  De- 
partment  never  yields  up  power.    The  whole  Union  will, 
sooner  or  later,  feel  the  shock,  if  this  control  of  our  trea- 
ties shall  be  surrendered — the  mischief  will  reach  every- 
where, and  is  irreparable.     The  judiciary  may  partially 
protect  individual  right,  but  there  are  two  parties  to  the 
treaties,  and  one  of  them  will  not  always  be  under  your 
control.  We  have  already  reached  a  point  in  legislation  at 
this  session,  where  we  should  pause,  and  seriousfy  consider 
in  what  path  we  are  advancing.     There  are  several  bills 
now  on  your  table,  formally  prepared  in  the  committee 
rooms  ofthis  House,  and  reported  here,  which  confer  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  character  on  the  Executive.     When 
you  shall  liave  passed  the  bill  now  under  considei'ation, 
which  places  your  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  his 
sole  disposal,  tlie  two  bills  relating  to  the  army  and  navy, 
the  reciprocity  act  reported  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  my 
colleagues,  and  yielded  up  the  power  claimed  over  your 
treaties,  this  Government  will  scarcely  be  a  masked  mo- 
narchy.    The  constitution  will  have  become  blank  paper, 
and  the  first  dictator  may  come  to  your  table  and  write 
his  decrees  upon  it  at  his  pleasure.     It  may  not  become 
me  to  address  an  admonition  to  this  House,  and  it  would 

Srofit  nothing  from  me,  or  any  man,  if  history  has  already 
one  it  so  often  in  vain.  But  it  is  at  least  time  for  us, 
as  prudent  men,  to  open  that  book,  at  almost  any  page, 
and  read  the  fiite  of  all  republics  that  have  gone  before  us 
and  perished;  or,  if  we  are  not  admonished  by  the  past,  to 
look  around  us,  and  see  what  is  passing  in  the  world  in  our 
own  day.  What  is  now  the  condition  of  Soutli  America, 
in  whose  emancipation  we  felt  so  deep  an  intere^,  and 
where  we  hoped  to  find  the  cause  of  free  Government 
strengthened  against  the  alliances  of  its  enemies  ?  Disunion 
lias  blasted  our  hopes.    Slavish  Congfrcsses  have  there  be- 


nent  is  swayed  by  bands  of  reckless  despots.  Yet  while 
their  liberties  have  been  crushed,  we  find  in  Europe,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  power  of  kingly  alliances,  the  Parliament 
of  one  Government  at  least,  and  that,  too,  once  the  most 
despotic  of  them  all,  is  successfully  limiting  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Crown.  Shall  we,  then,  strengtlien  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  here  as  one  of  tlie  securities  of  the 
rights  of  the  States?  I  know  \eTy  well  the  answer  which 
gentlemen  are  ready  to  offer  on  this  occasion.  We  are  to  be 
told  that  his  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  States.  It  is 
this  which  leads  us  to  look  upon  his  measures  with  compla- 
cency, and  diis  is  the  soothing  opiate  by  which  he  has  quiet- 
ed our  fears.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  answer  to  another 
question :  W  hat  will  be  the  decision  of  the  Executive  in  the 
next  case?  Will  that  be  in  favor  of  the  States,  or  against 
them?  fwDl  tell  you,  sir.  They  will  not  be  suffered  to 
ask  that  question.  When  they  liavc  conceded  the  power 
to  settle  such  a  matter  for  himself,  the  Executive  will  take 
care  to  exercise  his  new  prerogfative  without  consulting 
them.  We  may  see  on  tliis  occasion,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  tendency  of  executive  power  in  those  collisions  which 
occasionally  spring  up  in  every  Fedeml  Government  be- 
tween the  members  of  it  and  the  iiead.  This  department 
is  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  seldom  fails  to  secure  to 
itself  the  arbitrament  of  every  such  matter.  This  thini 
pai'ty  is  ever  lying  in  wait  for  power.  Under  some  plau- 
sible disguise  it  attracts  the  confidence  of  tlie  parties,  and 
not  unfrequently,  by  appeab  to  the  pride  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  States,  it  secures  itself  in  ito  usurpations, 
and  leads  them  willmgly  to  rivet  their  own  chains.  If  tlic 
Executive  had  decided  that  all  our  former  treaties  with  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  Itad  been  void  as  to  the  cessions  of 
knd  which  some  of  tlie  States  Imve  received  under  tliero, 
should  we  not  have  witnessed  a  very  different  feeling  here? 
Should  we  not  have  heard  something^and  tliat,  too,  quite 
earnestly— of  plighted  faith,  of  solemn  treaties,  and  the 
constitutional  securities  of  the  States?  By  what  process 
of  infatuation,  or  by  what  operation  of  self-love  or  State 
pride,  have  we  brought  otirselves  to  yield  to  the  Executive 
tiie  power  to  pronounce  these  treaties  to  be  worthless  to 
the  other  parties?  There  can  be  no  tyranny  worse  thau 
that  which  reftises  to  be  governed  by  its  own  rules. 

I  find  that  we  have  entered  into  more  than  two  hundred 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations  since  tlie  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. Fifteen  arc  with  the  Cherokees  alone,  and 
all  but  one  of  these  have  been  made  since  tlie  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution.  Tliey  have  been  made  under 
every  administration  from  the  time  of  General  Wasliing- 
ton.  Commissioners  for  treating  have  been  nominated  to 
the  Senate,  and  regularly  commissioned  for  this  purpose. 
Every  Senate,  since  1789,  has  ratified  them,  and  they  are 
proclaimed  by  the  Executive  like  all  other  ti-eaties.  The 
statesmen  whose  names  have  sanctioned  them,  are,  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  I  sec 
among  them,  too,  the  name  of  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate. It  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  case  as  this,  tliat  we  have 
heard  the  validity  of  Indian  treaties  denied,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  Government,  for  half  a  century,  treated  as  a 
deliberate  system  of  jugglery  and  imposture.  If  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  (doctrines  which  have  been  put  forth 
to  justify  ourselves  in  disregarding  these  treaties,  we  are 
bound  to  make  out  a  case  so  clear  that  no  plausible  doubt 
can  be  started  against  us.  Our  path  must  be  free,  open, 
and  unobstructed,  and  we  must  not  only  see  that  we  can 
go  there,  but  that  we  can  do  it  with  safety  and  honor.  If 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  it  becomes  us,  if  we  regard  our 
faith,  to  ask  ourselves,  as  honest  men,  which  party  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  it  in  morality? — the  ignorant  or  the 
enlightened? — the  weak  or  the  strong* — the  defenceless 
or  tile  powerful  ?  We  should  take  oare  that  on  such  a 
question  it  shall  not  be  said  of  us  that  wc  have  thrown 
our  sword  into  thei»cale.     The  Cherokee  treaties,  and  our 
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guanuities  to  them,  have  been  made  for  compensations 
granted  to  us  on  the  face  of  them.  Now,  what  8a>s  natu- 
ral  justice  in  such  a  case^  You  have  taken  these  compen< 
sations,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  this  day.  Can 
you  restore  to  tlie  other  party  what  you  have  taken  from 
him,  and  what  you  tempted  him  to  yield  to  you^  Can  you 
^ve  back  the  righti  which  he  has  surrendered }  Can  you 
place  him  in  the  situation  from  which  you  have  enticed 
him?  Is  this  now  in  your  power,  if  you  were  even  dis- 
posed to  do  it?  These  are  questions,  sir,  which  will  be 
asked,  and  they  ought  to  be  asked.  It  is  better  for  us  to 
ask  them  now^  for  they  must_be  answered,  too — and  an- 
swered honorably,  for  you  or"  your  country  is  disgraced 
before  the  world.  You  are  handling  no  light  or  trifling 
matter.  You  are  pressed  on  every  side  by  circumstances 
which  should  constrain  prudent  men  to  look  well  to  their 
steps.  While  these  treaties  are  lying  open  before  you, 
and  you  arc  compelled  to  look  sudi  an  array  of  names  as 
these  in  the  face,  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  one  liaving 
a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  who  can  step  forward  and 
efface  the  most  honorable  portion  of  your  history,  and 
hold  up  the  illustrious  men  who  founded  this  Government 
as  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  tlie  constitution.  I 
iiave  too  much  confidence  in  the  honor  and  justice  of  this 
House,  to  believe  that  we  are  prepared  so  soon  to  blemish 
the  reputation  of  those  names  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  venerate  from  our  childhood. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  to  find  on  what  ground  this  bill  is  to  be 
supported;  and,  g^at  as  my  personal  respect  is  for  the 
gentlemen  who  are  on  that  committee,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  I  have  found  in  that  paper  subtle  principles 
tiirown  out,  but  nut  establlshed-^ingenious  doctrines  start- 
ed, but  not  proved*  »nd  i-efined  theories  projected,  which 
I  th:nk  the  history  of  the  country  will  not  sustain.  The 
positions  relied  on  to  support  the  argument  of  the  com* 
mittee  against  the  riglit  of  the  Indian  nations  to  soiL  or 
sovereignty,  are,  that  "  possession,  actual  or  constructive, 
of  the  entire  habitable  portion  of  this  continent,  was  taken 
by  the  nations  of  Euf ope,  divided  out  and  held  originally 
by  tlie  right  of  discovery  as  between  themselves,  and  bv 
the  right  of  di8Co%'ery  and  conquest  as  against  the  abon- 
ginal  inhabitants^"  that  <<  although  tlie  practice  of  the 
Crown  of  England  was  not  marked  with  an  eaual  disre- 
gard" (as  that  of  Spain)  "  of  the  rights  ol  personal 
liberty  in  the  Indians,  yet  their  pretensions  to  be  the 
owners  of  any  portion  of  the  soil  were  wholly  disregard- 
ed;" that  "  in  aU  the  acts,  first  of  the  colonies  and  after- 
wards by  the  States,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
Indians  bad  no  rights,  b^  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession, 
either  of  soil  or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned 
eitlier  expressly  or  by  implication,"  and  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  principles  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
these  positions,  which  have  been  advanced  with  so  much 
confidence,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  tlie  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here,  to  say  something  of 
her  policy  towards  the  Indians  within  her  limits.  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  on  sevei-al  occasions 
during  tliis  session,  that  New  York  bad  some  interest  in 
this  question,  and  that  her  policy  since  the  revolution 
would  be  found  to  sanction  the  principles  which  have  been 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  Cherokees.  4  feel  bound  not 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass,  without  setting  that  matter 
riglit.  ,  I  deny,  sir,  that  there  is  any  just  groimd  for  these 
assertions,  and  more  especially  I  deny  that  slie  has  main- 
tained any  doctrines  which  go  to  impeach  the  sanctity  or 
impair  the  obligations  of  aHy  treaties  made  by  the  General 
Government  with  the  Indian  nations  in  that  State*  By  the 
treaties  Of  Fort  Schuvlcr,  of  September  13th,  1788,  Sep- 
tember  22d,  1788,  and  of  Albany,  of  February  25tli,  1789, 
the  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Cayugas  exruressly  ceded 


and  granted  all  their  lands  to  that  State,  and  the  occupa- 
tion  of  certain  portions  of  the  lands  thus  ceded  was  al- 
lowed them  by  the  State  in  the  same  treaties.  The  Stock- 
bridge  and  Brothertown  Indians  came  into  that  State  from 
some  of  the  New  England  States.  None  of  these  tribes 
therefore  hold  any  lands  there  under  their  native  or  ori- 
ginal title.  Whether  they  are  to  be  treated  as  aliens  or 
not,  or  whatever  their  relation  to  the  State  may  be,  Xhey 
are  subject,  like  all  aliens  as  well  as  citizens,  to  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  State.  But  as  these  tribes  as  w^ell 
as  others  have  been  placed  under  her  protection,  she  has 
recognised  her  obUgation  to  secure  them  against  the 
fi-auds  and  encroachments  of  white  men.  She  was  bound 
in  the  treaties  I  have  referred  to,  to  do  this  as  to  their 
lands,  and  she  lias  ever  respected  them  honorably.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  made  unlawful  fur  her  citizens 
or'any  other  than  Indians  to  settle  among  them,  or  to  pur- 
chase their  lands,  or  to  prosecute  against  them  any  action 
upon  any  contract  in  her  courts.  Surely  New  York  may 
regulate  the  conduct  of  her  own  citizens  in  these  matters 
as  she  pleases.  But  she  has  not  stopped  there.  Agents 
and  attorneys  for  them  liave  been  appointed,  and  paid  too 
by  the  State,  to  advise  them  in  controversies  among  them- 
selves or  with  others,  to  defend  them  in  all  actions  brought 
against  them,  and  to  prosecute  for  them.  Yet  I  find  these 
laws,  passed  for  their  protection,  among  those  g^vely  re- 
portea  from  the  Committee  on  In<£an  Affairs  under  a  re- 
solution of  this  House,  and  laid  upon  our  tables,  to  show, 
I  presume,  that  New  York  claims  the  same  power  over 
the  Indian  tribes  and  their  lands,  that  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  have  done  over  the  Indians  within  their 
limits*  Why,  sir,  if  these  kws  are  carefully  examined, 
they  would  show  nothing  to  that  effect,  if  these  Indians 
still  held  their  lands  and  sovereignty  under  their  native 
claim  and  right.  So  careful  has  New  York  been  on  the 
point  of  In£an  title,  that,  although  the  Mohawks  were 
driven  into  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and 
tlieir  country  wrested  from  them  by  actual  conquest,  we 
find  that  jis  late  as  the  29th  of  .March,  1797,  she  purchased 
their  title  at  a  treaty  held  at  Albany  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  purports  to  have  been 
made  with  "the  Mohawk  nation  of  Indisbs  residing  in 
t)ie  province  of  Upper  Canada,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  in  the  presence  of  Isaac  Smith, 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  United  States.  By  an- 
otlier  treaty,  held  at  New  York  on  the  31st  of  May,  1796, 
the  State  purchased  of  "the  Seven  Nations  of  Indians  of 
Canada,"  all  their  claims  to  lands  within  her  Kmits,  re- 
serving a  small  tract  at  St.  Regis. 

The  Seneca  nation  still  cUim  to  hold  their  lands  under 
their  original  tiUe.  But  New  York  has  no  interest  in 
them,  'riie  pre-emptive  right  was  conveyed  to  Massa- 
chusetts many  years  ago,  and  is  now  held  by  individuals 
under  purchases  fhom  that  State.  I  have  noticed  in  the 
Executive  Journal,  that,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1827, 
a  conveyance  by  treaty  from  the  Seneca  nation  for  part  of 
their  lands  to  some  of  these  individuals,  made  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  was  laid 
before  tlie  Senate  by  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  29th  of  Febru* 
ary,  1828,  a  resection  to  ratify  it  was  negatived,  the  Se- 
nate being  equally  divided  on  the  question.  On  the  36th 
of  March,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Bsamiav.] 

"  Boohed,  That  by  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
tlie  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  it  is  not  intended  to 
express  any  disapprobation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
entered  into  by  tlie  individuals  who  were  parties  to  that 
contract,  but  merely  to  discUim  any  power  over  the  sub- 
ject-raatter." 

I'his  resolution  was  modified  on  the  4th  of  April,  by 
omitting  the  latter  words,  and  inserting  so  as  to  read,  **  to 
disclaim  the  necessity  of  an  interference  by  tlM  Senate  with 
the  subject-matter,"  and  passed  in  that  form.     These  jno^ 
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ceedbigB  struck  me  u  somewhat  uoTel,  and  1  iind  Uuit  the 
Senate  departed  in  this  instance  from  its  former  practice 
on  ihe  same  subject  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 
Hie  treaties  between  the  Senecasand  Oliver  Phelps,  as  well 
as  ^e^Holland  Land  Company,  for  perfecting  the  same  pre- 
emptite  right,  were  l»d  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  foraially  ratified  like  other  treaties.  There  was 
but  one  dissenting  vote,  [Mr.  Wbigut,  of  Maryland.]  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Jefferson  nor  the  Senate  appear  to  have  then 
bought  that  this  was  an  interference  in  any  matter  beyond 
their  power.  How  soon  afterwards  it  has  been  discovered 
to  be  so,  I  cannot  say.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that 
this  treaty  was  considered  more  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
contract,  than  a  political  treaty  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tioni  and  the  conclusion  to  wliich  the  Senate  came  may  ad- 
nut  of  that  explanation.  But  I  think  that  the  proceedings 
followed  too  close  upon  the  Georgia  resolutions,  to  autho- 
rize us  to  connder  it  as  a  grave  precedent  in  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  State  sovereignty. 

The  committee  have  referred  us  to  an  expression  found 
in  an  opinion  delivered  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  which  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Tmfians  were  to  be  considered  as  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  capable  of  taking  by  descent.  They  have 
copied  into  their  report  an  extract  of  half  a  dozen  words, 
in  which  the  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  **knew  of  no 
half-way  doctrine  on  this  subject.''  It  would  be  quite 
enough  for  New  York  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  case,  that 
this  opinion  was  afterwards  reversed  in  the  court  of  errors 
with  great  unanimity,  and  this  very  point  was  then  fully 
examined  by  the  chancellor.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
fidr  to  have  furnished  us  here  with  a  somewhat  larger  ex- 
tract from  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  context 
would  have  shown  us  more  clearly  tlie  views  which  led  the 
court  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came.  He  says  that 
the  court  **do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  at  former  and  remote  periocls,  has  been  that 
of  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  State.  Their  condition  has 
been  graduallj^  changing,  until  they  have  lost  every  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  and  become  entirely  dependent  upon, 
and  subject  to,  our  Government.  I  know  of  no  half-way 
doctrine  on  this  subject."  Now,  sir,  I  think  that  the  fair 
import  of  this  is  rather  against  the  position  taken  by  the 
committee.  We  all  admit  that  there  is  no  half-way  doc- 
trine on  this  point.  Ever}»  candid  man  will  admit,  too,  that 
a  tribe  of  Indians  within  any  of  the  States  may  so  far 
dwindle  away,  or  abandon  their  right  to  self-government, 
and  so  hr  dissolve  their  orinnal  institutions, that  they  may 
be  considered,  on  the  soundest  principles,  to  have  become 
merged  in  our  society,  and  extinct  for  all  political  purpo- 
ses as  separate  communities.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  re- 
fer you  to  cases  of  that  sort  in  New  England.  The  Chief 
Justice  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  court,  on 
tiiose  principles  only»  might  so  consider  the  Indians  in 
New  York.  It  was  not  a  question  involving  strict  principles 
of  municipal  law  merely.  The  couK  considered  that  such 
.  was,  in  fact,  their  condition.  But  the  case  is  reversed,  and 


case  before  us  here.  Upon  these,  it  is  silent.  It  is  very 
obvious  how  the  court  were  led  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  came.  No  one  can  read  this  opinion,  and  fail  to  see 
that  they  relied  chiefly  on  the  effect  of  the  act  of  April 
12th,  1822.  The  history  of  this  act  is  well  known  to  evciy 
lawyer  in  that  State.  Soonongize,  a  Seneca  Indian,  had 
been  indicted  for  killing  an  Indian  woman  within  the  Sene- 
ca lands.  She  had  been  put  to  death  under  the  authority 
of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  sachems.  He  pleaded  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  tribunal,  and  the  question  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  for  their  opinion,  in  1821.  It  was 
fully  discussed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  counsel 
for  Soonongize,  (Mr.  Oakley)  and  the  leamin|r»  research, 
and  ability  displayed  in  that  argument  will  be  long  re- 
membered at  the  bar,  and  in  the  courts  of  New  York.  I 
recollect  well  the  general  impression  at  the  bar  at  that  time 
on  the  point.  The  court  held  the  case  under  advisement 
until  the  next  winter.  They  found  no  principles  on  which 
they  could  safely  affirm,  in  a  judicial  opinion,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  court.  They  reported  the  case  to  the  Go- 
vernor, and  recommended  that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature.  The  act  of  1822  was  passed. 
There  was,  however,  no  Indian  land  to  acquire.  No  co<le 
of  Indian  crimes  was  enacted,  nor  were  Indians  disqualified 
to  testify  in  any  case.  The  object  and  spirit  of  it  is  very 
manifest  in  the  recital  which  precedes  it.  It  states  that 
the  Senecas  had  exercised  the  power  of  punishing,  even 
capitally,  individuals  of  their  tribe?  thattlie  sole  and  ex- 
clusive cognizance  of  crimes  belongs  to  the  State;  and 
that  to  protect  the  Indians,  this  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  as- 
serted to  that  extent.  Now,  sir,  what  was  the  case  before 
the  Legislature?  and  on  what  motives  did  they  act?  They 
saw  that  death  was  inflicted  upon  the  Senecas  under  tlieir 
bloody  code  and  summary  Indian  forms,  with  no  regard  to 
proof  or  any  security  for  the  fair  investigation  of  truth. 
Crimes,  too,  were  of  the  most  fanciful  character.  Sorcery 
and  witchcraft  were  among  them.  The  system  was,  in  it- 
self, little  less  than  murder.  There  was  some  form  or 
mockery  of  inquiry  before  the  chiefs,  but  notliinglike  trial. 
The  foundation  of  what  we  call  punishment,  had  no  refer- 
ence among  them  to  the  protection  of  their  society,  but 
was  rather  the  infliction  of  personal  retaliation  or  private 
revenge.  I  believe  that  the  case  of  Soonongize  partook 
somewhat  of  that  character,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances well  enough  to  say  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken 
on  that  point.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
rescue  them  from  this  condition — to  extend  to  them,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  done,  some  security  against  the  inhuman 
proceedings  of  this  Indian  code — ^to  afford  them  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial— a  trial  by  testimony — the  aid  of  counsel,and 
the  security  of  a  jury.  It  was  felt  that  the  State  owed  it 
to  humanity — to  the  unfortunate  peoole  cast  upon  her  pro- 
tection— to  her  own  character,  and  her  responsibility  to 
tlie  opinion  of  mankind,  to  make  that  effort  to  arrest  this 
course  of  violence  and  waste  of  human  life.  If  the  act  can 
be  sustained,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  expressed 


errors  lef^  it.  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  nowhere  de 
nied  the  original  native  ri^ht  of  tlie  Indians  to  sovereignty. 
That  was  expressly  disclaimed.  He  asserted  no  rights  of 
oonqnest  over  them  or  their  UuklS.  He  said  nothing  of  dis- 
regarding Indian  pretensions  to  their  lands;  or  that  any  of 
the  colonies  or  States  had  ever  maintained  tliat  they  had  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  soil.  There  is  nothing  of'^thk,  or 
anything  that  countenances  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Such  doetrinef  as  these  would  have  startled  the  moral  sense 
of  the  State,  and  contradicted  her  whole  history.  And 
how  far,  sir,  after  all,  could  the  committee  have  pressed 
this  opinion  into  their  service,  if  it  had  never  been  over- 
ruled^ It  referred  only  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in 
New  York.  It  neitlier  speaks  nor  treaU  of  any  others,  nor 
do09  it  profess  to  suggest  any  principles  which  reacii  the 


the  law  of  the  State  is  settled  to  this  day  as  the  court  of  my  own  opinion  that  it  left  the  whole  matter  exactly  where 


it  'foimd  it.  It  has  once  been  my  professional  duty  to  exa- 
mine that  question  in  its  bearing  upon  apother  case.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Senecas  is  yet  unimpeached,  ifit  should  be 
found  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  when  this  act  was  passed.  Thatquestionyct  remains  to 
be  tried.  However  benevolent  the  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  have  been,  yet,  ifit  should  be  found  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Seneca  nation  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
was  necessary,  the  courts  .will  pause  before  they  assume 
jurisdiction  under  it.  I  am  ilot  aware  that  the  act  has  ever 
been  executed.  It  was  shortly  after  its  passage,  and  in 
the  first  case  which  brought  up  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  in  another  form,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  relying  on  the-  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  that 
law,  decided  that  they  were  citizens,  and  subject,  like  all 
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others,  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  But,  since  the  reversal  of 
this  case,  the  opinioA  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  considered  to  be 
the  law  of  the  State.  How  much  aid,  then,  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  report  of  the  Conmittee  on  Indian  Affairs  can  be 
drawn  from  the  course  of  judicial  decisions  in  New  York, 
even  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1822,  1  leave  to  you 
to  determine,  and  will  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
the  remark,  that,  if  by  the  public  or  conventional  law  of 
that  Slate,  or  the  Union,  whether  arising  from  treaties,  or 
founded  on  any  political  principles  of  our  sj-stem,  the  Se- 
neca nation  held  their  sovereignty  in  1822,  that  act  has  not, 
and  coujd  not  rightfully  take  it  away. 

I  shall  cheerfully  concede  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  acts 
of  the  colonies,  and  especially  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  determine  the  rights  of  soil  and  sovereign- 
ty claimed  by  the  Indian  nations;  but  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  detain  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  had  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  claimed  with  less  confidence,  and 
given  us  better  proof  that  the  fimdamental  principle  tliat 
the  Indians  had  no  right  to  either,  had  never  been  abandon- 
ed, either  expressly  or  by  implication.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  public  law  before  the  revolution,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  settle  this  question  conclusively  in 
favor  of  the  Indian  nations,  by  showing  what  the  acts  of 
the  old  Congress,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  been,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
present  time.  But,  as  we  find  upon  our  tables  a  collection 
of  colonial  laws,  some  of  which  were  passed  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  f  will  trouble  you  with  some  reflections  that 
have  occurred  tome  on  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  by  the  history  of 
later  times.  1  cannot  agree  that  we  are  to  go  back  quite 
so  far  to  ascertain  the  public  or  conventional  law  of^  the 
Federal  Government,  or  to  look  beyond  the  revolution  for 
the  political  law  of  the  States.  This  collection  of  laws 
certainly  contains  some,  chiefly  of  an  early  date,  which  may 
now  appear  to  be  somewhat  whimsical;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  could  be  found,  which  would  show  less 
regard  to  Indian  rights,  and  perhaps  to  the  common  claims 
of  humanit}',  than  some  of  these.  There  may  be  much  to 
disapprove,  and  much  to  lament,  in  our  early  hlstor|k  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  found  much  instruction  from  tlie  ex- 
tracts laid  before  us  of  these  early  laws  of  the  6olonists, 
and  I  certainly  feel  no  gratification  that  they  have  been 
rescned  from  oblivion,  and  placed  among  the  documents 
of  this  House.  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  here.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
them,  without  attributing  them  to^  a  spirit  so  unfavorable 
to  the  claims  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  continent, 
as  the  Committee  on  Indian  AffairH  seem  to  have  assumed. 
It  would  be  rather  remarkable  if  we  could  show  that  In- 
dian rights  were  always  held  in  high  respect,  or  that  In 
dian  treaties  were  always  strictly  observed.  We  must 
make  great  allowances  for  the  early  colonists.  They  were 
settled  here  at  a  great  distance  from  Europe.  They  were 
little  regarded,  and  altogether  \mprotected,  by  the  mo- 
ther country.  Their  vicinity  to  these  fierce  and  warlike 
nations  oflen  produced  dangerous  collisions  with  them. 
A  state  of  exasperation  sprung  up,  which  led  to  merciless 
wars  and  bitter  and  implacable  resentments.  The  Frencli 
were  on  the  other  wde  of  the  Indians,  and  sometimes  ex- 
cited them  even  to  the  extirpation  of  the  English  colo 
nists.  If  we  consider  what  the  state  of  society  was^  and 
how  Mtrongly  the  principle  of  self-preservation  is  implant- 
ed in  the  human  heart,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  had  not  been  able  to  find 
much  more  in  our  early  history  to  sustain  their  positions. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  our  fathers  were  to  be  more 
than  fnen  in  the  critical  and  afflicting  situations  in  wliich 
we  know,  from  history,  they  were  often  placed?  Would 
you  look  for  calm  philosophy  in  men  whose  fiimilics  were 
awakened  from  their  pillows^  at  midnight,  by  the  yell  of 
the  war* whoop? — when  they  fled  naked,  in  the  depth  of 


winter,  to  the  nearest  thicket,  for  refuge  from  the  toma- 
hawk'—-when  they  looked  back  upon  the  conflagration 
which  lighted  up  the  pathless  forest  around  them? — 
when  they  returned,  to  the  bunting  ruins,  and  saw  the 
doorpo&ts  of  their  dwellings  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
their  children,  and  the  remnant  of  their  families  swept 
into  captivity  ?~^or  when  they  gathered  from  the  scorch- 
ing ashes  the  calcined  relics  of  all  they  liad  held  dear  on 
earth?  If  we  cannot  justify  that  extremity  of  retaliation 
to  which  human  nature,  in  such  circumstances,  could  be 
tempted,  let  us  be  just  enough  to  their  memory  to  for- 
bear to  reproach  the  errors  of  their  social  affections. 
Why,  iiir,  do  we  not  go  back,  and  bring  up  for  our  ex- 
ample, at  this  day,  other  laws  of  our  own,  or  other  coun- 
tries, more  gravely  enacted,  and  quite  as  rigorously  en- 
forced? We  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice of  making  shives  of  the  Indians)  or,  if  we  should  be 
inclined  to  go  back  still  further,  we  could  justify  the  put- 
ting of  prisoners  of  war  to  death.  It  is  not  half  a  century 
since  the  African  slave  tnid^  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  christian  Governments.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  believe  that  the  Government  was  driven  to  justify  the 
passage  of  this  bill  under  any  examples  like  tliese,  or 
that  we  should  be  forced  to  confess  that  we  and  all  the 
world  have  made  no  advance,  for  two  centuries,  in  poli- 
tical ticience,  or  the  morality  of  the  code  of  public  law  by 
which  enlightened  nations  are  willing  to  be  governed.  I 
hope  that,  during  that  time,  our  society  has  gone  forward 
and  not  backward.  We  boast  much  of  our  improvement 
in  other  things,  and  why  should  we  not-  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit it  in  this?  I  protest,  at  least,  against  going  back  to 
tlie  time  when  the  fires  of  8mkthfield  were  lighted  up, 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Acadia  as  a  fit  model  to  illustrate  our  duties  to  the 
Cherokees.  We  had  better  come  down  to  later  times — 
after  Christianity  had  shed  its  pure  light  more  clearly 
upon  the  world — after  tlie  colonial  Governments  had  be- 
come better  established^-the  code  of  public  law  better 
considered,  and  the  duties  of  nations  better  understood 
and  defined.  It  will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  see  what 
our  own  GovernmenU  have  done  in  Uie  last  fifty  years,  and 
ask  ourselves  if  we  can  honorably  repudiate  this  portion 
of  our  history.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  ourselves  so  hem- 
med in  on  all  sides,  that  this  question  is  not  to  be  debated 
at  this  day.  If  it  sliould  turn  out  to  be  so,  it  will  proiit 
us  very  li'ttl^  to  know  that,  in  a  winter's  search  among  the 
archives  of  one  of  our  historical  societies,  we  have  been 
able  to  find  a  single  treatise,  written  a  century  ago,  to 
prove  that  the  Indians  never  had  any  rights  at  ail  on  this 
continent.  I  have  looked  into  tliat  work,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bulkley,  from  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
read  us  an  extract;  and  it  is  very  true  that  it  makes  out 
the  whole  case.  The  learned  author  zealously  maintains 
that  the  Indians  were  in  a  state  of  nature;  that  they  had 
no  homes,  and  no  Governments,  and,  consequently,  no 
more  right  to  the  soil  or  sovereignty,  than  the  aniron^s 
which  they  followed  in  the  chase.  This  is  the  sul>stancc 
of  his  argument;  and  he  undoubtedly  convinced  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis.  But  to  prove  that  against 
our  treaties,  is  to  prove  nothings  unless  it  be  sliown  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  too;  and  that  men  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  released  from  tlie  moral  law  of  nature.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  our  treaty  obligationr, 
by  assuming,  at  once,  tnat  christian  nations  were  not 
bound  to  keep  their  faith  with  infidels;  and  plentiful  casuist- 
ry can  be  foimd  for  tliat,  too.  This  matter  is  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way;  nor  will  it  be  hereafter.  It  is  too 
late  for  us  to  deny  our  claims  to  be  considered  a  civilizeil 
people;  that  we  are  will'mg  to  acknowledge  the  public 
and  social  law  of  tlie  human  family,  and  to  be  bound  by 
tliat  code  of  universal  morality  which  is  confessed  by 
every  Government  which  feels  it  to  be  honorable  to  stand 
within  the  pale  of  christian  nations.     It  is  not  a  trifling 
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thing  for  \\s  to  start  any  principles,  at  this  day,  on  which 
we  may  claim  to  absolve  ourselves  from  the  obligation  of 
that  faith  which  we  hare  pledged  in  all  our  Indian  treaties. 
The  question  is  too  solemnly  settled.  If  it  was  now  an 
original  question,  and  a  mere  speculative  inquiry,  we 
might  treat  it  as  a  theme  for  the  exercitation  of  mgenuity 
with  a  better  grace,  and  shelter  ourselves  from  the  impu- 
tations which  may  follow,  under  some  more  plausible 
apology.  But  we  cannot  approach  our  Indian  treaties  on 
any  side,  -without  finding  tliem  secured  by  sanctions  which 
cannot  safely  be  despised. 

I  fully  admit,  that,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  principle  became  established,  by  European  nations, 
that  they  held  their  dominions  here,  as  among  themselves, 
by  the  right  of  discovery;  and  that  this  doctrine  must  be 
considered  as  settled  at  this  day,  let  its  origin  liave  been 
what  it  may.  We  should  hold  a  maxim  of  such  long  stiinding 
in  the  greatest  respect.  Some  inconveniencies  may  have 
followed  from  uncertainties  in  the  history  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, and  the  difficulty  of  its  application  to  the  claims 
of  nations,  as  the  population  advanced  into  tlie  interior. 
But,  from  the  very  nature  of  tlie  subject,  any  rule  would 
probably  have  led  to  some  collisions.  This  may  have 
been  considered  the  best;  and  almost  any  rule  was  pre-> 
ferable  to  none.  It  was  clearly  better  for  England,  and, 
probably,  for  France,  too,  to  establish  this  nile,  than  to 
submit  tlie  question  of  title  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope, 
who  claimed  all  undiscovered  lands  as  his  spiritual  patri- 
mony, and  parcelled  out  his  unkno\i'n  dominions  on  maps 
which  furnished  him  nothing  but  decrees  of  longitude  to 
define  the  extent  of  his  earthly  donations.  We  must  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  this  question^of  priority  in  right  is 
to  be  settled  by  priority  of  discovery.  Occupation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been,  at  first,  ctmsidered  as  strictly  essen- 
tial, though  it  was  generally  taken  symbolically.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  this  rule  had  no  refierence  originally  to 
any  question  growing  out  of  the  title  of  the  natives.  I'he 
mon^ity  of  such  an  application  of  it  would  liave  more 
seriously  merited  the  sarcasm  of  one  of  our  poets,  who 
has  said, 

**  Th«r  time  Cince  wa*  here,  to  the  world  be  it  known, 
"  When  all  a  man  sttiPd  by  htmw  was  his  own." 

As  the  Spirit  of  discovery  advanced*  the  claims  of  the  na^ 
tive  occupants,  who  might  be  found  here,  presented  an- 
other question^  The  voyages  of  Columbus  had  shown  it 
to  be  probable  that  every  part  of  the  new  world  was  peo- 
pled. It  was  necessary  to  find  some  semblance  of  prin> 
ciple  to  dispose  of  their  title.  In  an  age  which  was  over- 
shadowed with  superstition,  and  when  the  human  mind 
was  darkened  by  bigotry,  it  was  not  found  difficult  to 
silence  conscience,  end  even  enlbt  tlie  religious  feeling 
of  mankind  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. They  were,  therefore,  cloaked  under  the  garb  of 
reli^on.  Oicda's  proclamation  will  show  us  the  nature  of 
the  claims  of  Spain  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  South 
America  against  the  natives. 

*•!,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  tlie  most  Ir.gh  and  pow- 
erful kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  bai'ba- 
rons  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you, 
and  declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God 
our  Lord,  who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  tlie  heaven  and 
the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman^  of  whom  you 
and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  in  the 
world,  are  descended.  But,  as  it  has  come  to  pass,  through 
the  number  of  generations,  during  more  than  four  thousand 
years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  different  pai'tsof 
the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them, 
nor  cpuld  they  have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subaistence 
and  preservation;  therefore,  God  our  I^ord  gave  the 
charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man,  named  St.  Peter, 
whom  he  constituted  lord  and  head  of  the  human  race, 
that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or  in  what- 


ever faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obe- 
dience unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to 
his  jurisdiction,  and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave  him 
power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  christians,  Mooi-s, 
jews,  gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect 
or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  c^ven  the  name  of  Pope, 
which  signiiies  admirable,  great  ratlier,  and  guardian,  be- 
cause he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men,"  &c. 

"  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made 
a  grant  of  tliesc  islands  and  of  the  terra  firma  of  the  ocean 
sea  to  the  Catholic  King  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and 
Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors^ 
our  sovereigns,  witn  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  cx* 
pressed  in  certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occanon,  which 
you  may  see,  if  you  desire  it,"  &c.  He  then  requires 
them  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  and  the  King  as  the  lord 
of  *<  these  islands;"  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  submit 
to  his  Government,  and  concludes  thus:  '*But  if  you  will 
not  comply,  or  maliciously  refuse  to  obey  my  injunctions, 
then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force.  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the 
church  and  the  King.  I  will  take  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  will  make  them  shuves,  and  sell  and  dispose  of 
them  according  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  I  will  seiae 
your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mif chief  in  my  power,  as 
rebellious  subjects  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest  that  all  the  blood- 
shed and  calamities  which  shall  loHow  are  to  be  imputed 
to  you,  and  not  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  me,  or  to  tlie  gentle- 
men who  serve  under  me.  And  as  I  have  now  made  this 
declaration  and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary 
here  present  to  g^nt  me  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in 
proper  form/'    So  much  for  the  Spanish  title. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  England,  too,  was  favorable  to 
the  .same  code  of  public  law  for  America.  Rymer  haa 
given  us  at  large  the  commission  of  Henry  VII  to  the 
Cabots,  from  which  I  have  taken  an  extract.  This  king 
was  a  near  family  connexion  of  FewUnand  of  Spain.  The 
tenor  of  this  commission  is  to  sail  with  the  King's  ves- 
sels, «<  ad  inveniendum^  discooperiendum,  ei  inveHigandum 
quateunque  insulaa  patrias,  regiones  eive  provindat  genUli' 
um  ei  infideUumt  in  guacunque  parte  mundi  jponVof  quae 
chriaU'ania  omnibus  ante  bsBC  tempore  fuaruni  incognita^.*' 
They  are  tlien  commanded  to  take  possession  of  their  dis- 
coveries. The  Latin  is  as  barbarous  as  the  doctrioe.  No 
translation  could  do  it  full  justice.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  paper  was  the  work  of  £mp5on  and  Dudley,  who 
were  the  confidential  advisers  of  Henry  VII.  Their  cha- 
racters are  well  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  any 
history'  of  that  period.  The  kingdom  is  said  to  have  never 
been  m  a  more  disreputable  condition  than  it  was  at  that 
time.  No  man  was  safe;  and  this  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  disting^iished  by  its  rapadty  and  meanneis. 
The  successor  of  this  king  rewarded  the  crimes  of  £mp- 
son  and  Dudley  by  a  bill  of  attainder. 

James  I  made  some  improvements  xipon  these  examples 
of  his  predecessors.  A  king  who  held  bit  notions  of  pre- 
rogative at  home,  was  not  apt  to  respect  the  rights  of  tliose 
abroad  very  highly.  He  commissioned  KichMvl  Penkevel 
to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovei^i  and  took  cure  to  make 
<*  assurance  doubly  sure"  to  the  lands  of  the  natives  of 
Ameriea.  He  prescribed  in  Penkevel's  commission  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Ismds  were  to  be  held,  before  the 
voyage  was  even  commenced,  declaring  that  they  should 
be  held  *'of  Us,  as  parcel  of  our  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  in  soccage  and  not  in  capile,**  It  was  on  a 
notion  derived  from  some  commission  or  charter  of  that 
sort,  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America  was  main- 
tained about  the  time  of  our  revohituNr,  on  the  ground 
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that  we  were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
parcel  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Now,  sh*,  it  is  useless  for 
gentlemen  to  puzzle  themselves  with  learned  Ureses  and 
ingenious  disquisitions,  to  show  that  the  European  nations 
would  have  been  justified  in  expelling  the  natives  from 
their  lands,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture,  and  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  has  no  right  to  any 
thing  which  he  holds— not  even  to  his  life.  King  Henry, 
James,  Ferdinand,  and  the  Pope,  ^et  up  no  such  doctrines 
themselves.  They  doubtless  asserted  the  best  which  they 
could  find,  and  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard 
for  themselves,  and  justifying  themselves  upon  their  own 
principles.  We  may  search  as  closely  as  we  may  into  the 
history  of  the  claims  they  set  up,  and  shall  find  at  last  that 
they  were  defended  solely  on  the  ground  that  these  were 
heretic  and  infidel  countries,  and  that  the  claims  of  here- 
tics and  infidels  to  the  earth  were  entitled  to  no  regard  in 
preference  to  Catholic  dominion.  But  as  the  8g«  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotry  passed  away — as  prerogative  be- 
came weakened,  and  popish  supremacy  fell  into  disrepute 
— as  tlie  minds  of  m^n  became  enlarged,  and  the  public 
law  improved,  better  principles  were  established.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence had  become  too  far  emancipated  from  the  supersti- 
tion and  intolerance  of  the  times  of  Alexander  VI,  as  well 
as  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  to  sanctify  any  longer  the  vio- 
lences which  had  been  committed  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  prerogative.  Grotius  had  long  before  given  the  true 
foundation  of  all  original  title.  *<  Frimm  acquirendi  mo- 
dus est  occupatio  eorum  qui  nuUius  sunt.*'  We  liave  the 
right  to  take  that  which  others  have  not  already  appropri- 
ated to  themselves,  but  we  have  no  right  to  take  awav  our 
neighbor's  property.  This  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  that 
great  civilian  and  christian  moralist.  Then  it  came  to  be 
held  by  some  that  Indian  occupation  was  no  occupation 
for  any  purpose— that  it  was  the  state  of  nature,  without 
the  security  of  natural  law.     Some  were  so  very  liberal  as 


has  since  so  highly  improved  the  moral  law  of  nations. 
The  spirit  of  avarice  was  excited,  and  the  tliirst  of  domi- 
nion was  tempted,  by  the  developments  of  the  resources 
of  the  new  world.  Grants  and  charters  followed,  and 
were  often  dispensed  as  rewards  to  ftivorites.  But,  sir, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  asserted  its  supremacy,  1  deny  that  our 
English  ancestors,  who  first  colonized  tbese  States,  ever 
countenanced  that  disregard  of  Indian  rights,  or  carried 
into  praetice  that  system  of  injustice  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, which  has  been  asserted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  On  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, one  of  two  courses  was  to  be  pursued — to  deny  alto- 
gether the  claims  of  the  Indian  occupants  for  any  purpose, 
and  to  dispossess  them  by  violence,  imder  any  plausible  or 
convenient  pretext,  or  to  treat  them  as  holding  a  qualified 
right  in  the  soil,  and  extinguish  their  title  honestly  by  pur- 
chase. We  have  already  seen,  in  tlie  proclamation  of  Oje- 
da,  the  system  pursued  by  Spain.  The  natives  were  treat- 
ed as  fit  for  spoil  only.  The  history  of  Spanish  America 
is  the  most  disgraceful  tissue  of  Injustice,  cruelty,  and  per- 
fidious villany,  which  stains  the  annals  of  ^Christendom; 
and  Spain  has  suflTered  for  her  crimes  the  retributive  jus- 
tice of  Providence.  But,  to  the  honor  of  our  ancestors, 
history  has  given  us  no  North  American  annals  like  these. 
They  held  the  doctrine  of  discovery  so  far  as  to  protect 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  colonies  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  but  they  never  sanctioned  any  system 
wliich  left  the  Indian  nations  unprotected  against  them- 
selves, and  fit  subjects  for  lawless  plunder.  They  were 
men  who  acted  up  to  their  profession  before  tlie  world. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  in  asking  where 
we  should  look  for  the  monuments  of  William  Penn,  di- 
rected us  to  the  noble  institutions  and  enviable  prosperity 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  all  very  just  to  the  name  of 
Penn,  but  it  falls  short  of  full  justice  to  his  memory.  I 
can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  another  monument  to  the 


to  admit  that  the  Indians  were  men,  but  held  that /tfrcy,  fame  of  that  excellent  man.     Vattel  has  perpetuated  his 


roved,  over  the  earth  as  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  the  human 
family,  with  no  more  title  even  to  what  they  acttially  culti- 
vated,  than  the  brutes  that  fled  before  them,  or  the  winds 
which  passed  over  the  forest,  and  that  they  were  fair  sub- 
jects for  force  or  fraud  for  all  who  might  find  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  ensnare  or  hunt  them  down.  There  were  John 
Bulkleys  before  1734,  who  held  to  this  doctrine  as  stoutly 
as  John  Bulkley  of  Colchester.  But !  doubt  if  any  other 
treatise  like  this  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  New 
England.  Why  these  people  were,  above  all  others,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  social  law  of  mankind,  was  not  as 
closely  inquired  into  as  it  might  have  been.  It  was  true 
that  their  kings  and  sachems  had  few  or  no  prerogatives. 
They  were  generally  governed  by  councils  assembled 
from  their  whole  nation.  But  if  the  head  men  and  war- 
riors proved  to  be  sometimes  refractory,  the  kings  had  no 
power  to  send  them  to  Tower-hill  or  Tyburn.  They  light- 
ed up  no  fires  for  heretics,  and  never  sent  their  own  pro- 
phets to  the  stake— they  roasted  their  enemies  only.  They 
were  ferocious  and  merciless  in  war,  but  they  had  no  St. 
Bartholomew  days.  They  held  large  tracts  of  uncultivat- 
ed country,  but  they  had  no  laws  of  the  forests — ^it  was 
neither  death  nor  transportation  for  a  starving  man  to  take 
a  deer;  and  it  is  probable  they  never  heard  a  discussion  on 
the  morality  of  spring-guns.  They  believed  in  witchcrafV, 
as  well  as  some  others  of  thdr  fellow-raen — and  in  tlmt 
tliey  came  somewhat  nearer  to  a  certain  king,  who  sat  in 
his  closet  witli  his  treatise  on  demonology  open  before  him, 
and  conveyed  away  their  coimtry  by  parchment  and  green 
wax,  before  he  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found.  We  can- 
not deny  that  the  European  Governments  originally  held 
the  rigtits  of  the  Indian  nations  in  very  little  regard. 
There  were  great  temptations  to  treat  them  lightly,  and 
they  were  not  looked  upon  with  that  deference  to  the 
sounder  principles  of  justice,  and  that  humanity  which 


name  to  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  in  that  work  in  which 
he  has  commended  to  all  mankind  the  invariable  respect 
in  wliich  William  Penn  and  the  puritans  of  New  England 
held  the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  to  their 
native  country.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  colonies,  the 
Crown  was  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  title 
for  its  own  subjects,  and  in  most  of  them  the  lands  were 
generally  held  under  patents  from  the  Crown,  or  the  colo- 
nial Governments.  This  was  early  established,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained  to  this  day.  Tlie  discoveries  had 
been  made  under  commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  pos- 
session was  taken  in  its  name.  As  between  the  Ring  and 
his  subjects,  the  lands  were  treated  as  the  domain  of  the 
Crown,  and  Indian  purchases  were  not  admitted  against 
the  grants  of  the  Kine  or  his  title.  He  was  cortsidered,  in 
theory,  in  the  light  of  an  original  foedal  proprietor  of  the 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  said,  that -what  otherwise 
might  have  been  called  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  the  seisin 
of  the  Indian  nations,  was  nothing  more  against  the  Crown 
than  a  nuked  occupancy.  By  the  original  title  of  the  colo- 
nists, under  their  chaftei^s,  they  held  in  fact  under  tlie 
King,  as  the  lord  paramount  of  the  realm.  We  hold  this 
doctrine  oureelves,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  our  €k)vernments; 
but  we  claim  no  supremacy  over  the  Indian  right,  even  in 
theory,  because  they  are  to  be  treated  as  in  a  stale  of  na- 
ture, and  without  governments  of  their  own,  which  we 
have  never  acknowledged;  or  as  heretics  and  infidels. 
Instances  may  doubtless  be  found  in  our  history,  (and  the 
committee  have  been  able  to  collect  a  few,)  in  which  there 
was  occasionally  collision  between  some  of  the  colonists 
and  tlie  Indian  nations  on  the  point  of  title.  It  is  probable 
tliat,  in  some  few  cases,  injustice  was  done;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  colonists  settled  down  at  last  in  favor  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands. 

The  committee  have  suggested  that  we  should  not  give 
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much  weight  lo  **Uie  stately  forms  which  Indian  treaties 
have  assumed,  nor  to  tlie  terms  often  employed  in  them," 
but  that  we  should  rather  consider  them  as  ••  mere  names" 
and  **  forms  of  intercourse."  If  treating  these  Indian  na- 
tions as  proprietors  of  a  qualified  interest  in  the  sorl — as 
competent  to  enter  into  treaties — to  contract  allianccs-^to 
make  war  and  peace — ^to  stipulate  on  points  involving 
and  oflen  qualifying  the  sovereignty  of  both  parties,  and 
possessed  generally  of  political  attributes  unknown  to  in- 
dividuals, and  altogether  absurd  in  their  application  to 
subjects,  is  nothing  more  than  **  mere  names"  and  "state- 
ly U)rms,"  then  this  long  pnicticc  of  the  Crown,  the  Colo- 
nies, the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  indeed, 
proves  nothing.  Words  no  longer  mean  wliat  words  im- 
port, and  things  are  not  what  they  are.  But  these  treaties 
have  been  looked  upon  as  something  quite  substantia],  in 
the  time  of  them.  Things  as  firmly  settled  as  these,  are 
not  to  be  easily  moved.  This  most  honorable  portion  of 
our  history  is  not  to  be  obliterated  by  a  dash  of  the  pen. 
From  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, tliere  are  numerous  Indian  treaties  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  Colonies.  These  were 
doubtless  made  with  the  full  approbation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances imder  instructions  or  advice  from  tlie  Crown  offi- 
cers. They  have  been  acted  upon  and  acknowledged,  in 
a  way  tiiat  puts  all  question  as  to  their  obligation  at  rest. 
The  Crown  and  the  Colonies  found  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  take  that  course;  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  va- 
rious, and  are  quite  obvious,  even  to  a  careless  reader  of 
our  history.  As  long  ago  as  1684,  we  find  a  "definitive 
treaty"  made  at  Albany,  between  Lord  Efiingham,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Dongan,of  New  York, 
with  the  Five  Nations.  One  of  the  chiefs  said  to  them  on 
that  occasion,  that  "  this  treaty  had  spread  so  far  in  tlie 
earth,  that  its  roots  would  reach  througli  the  whole  land; 
and  if  the  French  should  tread  upon  the  soil  anywhere, 
the  Indian  nations  would  immediately  feel  it."  They 
kept  this  ti*eaty  faithfully,  and  the  Colonies  owed  their  se- 
curity, for  many  years,  to  it,  Sh<»rtly  before  our  revolu- 
tion, the  principle  may  be  considered  to  have  been  so  far 
setded,  that  these  nations  might  well  claim  to  be  invested 
with  the  capacity  to  contract  in  that  way,  as  qualified  so- 
vereignties. Tlie  doctrines  held  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII  and  the  Stuarts,  were  completely  changed  before 
the  declaration  of  independence.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
1772,  General  Gage  issued  at  New  York,  **  by  order  of 
the  King,"  a  proclamation,  fully  recognising  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Crown  und^  its  treaties  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions. I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  be  understood  to  say  that 
this  acknowledgment  of  qualified  sovereignty  would  have 
been  admitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  fall  ex- 
tent that  we  have  carried  it  since.  We  found  it  so  far 
settled  at  the  period  of  our  independence,  that  we  open- 
ly-adopted it  as  the  public  law  for  ourselves.  We  have 
ever  since  placed  our  relations  with  the  Indians  on  that 
footing,  and  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  now  on  any  fan- 
ciful h)  pothesis.  As  to  their  right  to  the  soil,  however, 
that  was  long  before  solemnly  settled  in  practice,  and 
has  remained  so  for  a  period  too  long  to  be  now  ques- 
tioned. New  England  is  held  under  fmv  and  honest  pur- 
chase from  tlie  natives.  A  very  small  part  of  it  was  ever 
claimed  by  actual  conquest.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
were  acquired  in  tiie  same  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  in 
his  Notes,  speaking  ibr  Virginia,  "  That  the  lands  of  this 
country  were  taken  from  them  by  conquest,  is  not  so 
general  a  truth  as  is  supposed.  I  find  in  our  historians 
and  records,  repeated  proofs  of  purchase,  which  cover 
a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  country,  and  many  more 
would  doubtless  be  found  on  further  search.  The  upper 
country  wc  know  has  been  acquired  altogether  by  pur- 
chases, made  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form."  There 
is  not  a  foot  of  land  now  held  by  Georgia,  for  which  we 
cannot  protlucc,  from  authentic  history,  her  title  by  pur- 


chase from  the  Indian  nations.  This  system,  sir,  «as 
conscientious  in  itself,  and  founded  ui  good  morals.  Wc 
may  here  stand  up  boldly,  like  honest  men,  before  all 
mankind.  I  am  not  willing  to  blot  out  these  fsurest  pages 
of  our  history.  I  will  not  consent  that  these  proud  monu- 
ments of  our  country's  honor  shall  be  defaced.  I  would 
not  darken  the  living  light  of  that  glory  which  these  il- 
lustrations of  the  justice  of  our  ancestors  have  spread  over 
every  page  of  their  histo^,  for  all  the  Indian  lands  that 
avarice  ever  dreamt  of,  and  all  the  empire  which  ambi- 
tion ever  coveted. 

The  administration  appears  to  have  conceded  to  Geor- 
gia the  right  of  sovereignity  and  soil  which  she  claims,  in 
the  report  of  1827,  over  the  Cherokees  and  their  lands, 
under  the  impression  that  such  was  the  operation  of  tlie 
treaty  of  1783.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  placed  it  on 
that  ground,  and  assumed,  in  that  respect,  the  principles 
of  the  Georgia  report.  We  have  never  considered  the 
treaty  as  any  thing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence,  and  we  took  the  rights  of  the  Crown  by 
accession.  The  King  admitted  that  he  treated  with  us  as 
a  power  already  independent.  He  granted  us  notliing  of 
our  sovereignty*  He  merely  relinquished,  for  himself  and 
his  successors^  his  claim  to  the  government,  propriety, 
and  territorial  rights  over  the  country.  We  do  not  claim 
these  from  his  g^fl.  The  treaty  took  no  such  form.  We 
became  independent,  in  fact,  in  1776,  and  our  national  ca- 
pacity came  mto  existence  at  that  time.  We  were  then 
at  liberty,  as  an  independent  power,  to  adopt  any  policy  or 
assume  any  principles  we  believed  to  be  just  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  nations.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  we 
might  not  have  begun  differently.  We  must  be  bound 
now  by  the  system  wliich  we  in  fact  adopted,  and  our  in- 
quiry should  be  to  know  to  what  principles  of  public  law 
we  are  pledged  before  the  world,  and  in  good  fiuth,  to 
abide  by  in  our  conduct  towards  the  Indian  nations.  What 
doctrines,  then,  have  been  assumed — acknowledged — ^af- 
firmed—established, and  acted  upon  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury on  our  part,  and  trusted  to  by  those  we  liave  dealt 
with?  Before  you  made  the  treaty  of  1783,  you  liad  ac- 
knowledged the  qualified  sovereignty  of  some  of  these  na- 
tions. In  1776,  we  guarantied  to  the  Delaware  nation 
"  all  their  territorial  rights,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample 
manner,  as  it  had  been  bounded  b^  former  treaties."  The 
treaty  states  that  the  article  was  inserted  to  obviate  the 
false  suggestion  which  our  enemies  had,  by  every  artifice 
in  their  power,  inculcated  upon  all  the  Indians,  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  extirpate  them,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  their  country.  In  the  treaty  of  1804  they  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  <<  original  proprietors^"  and  you 
then  admitted  them  to  be  the  "rightful  owners"  of  the 
lands  there  referred  to.  An  arrangement  was  provided, 
in  some  of  your  treaties,  for  allowing  the  Delawares  and 
Cherokees  deputies  to  the  old  Congress.  I  could  refer 
you  to  numerous  treaties,  before  and  since  the  treaty  of 
1783,  which  conclusively  repel  the  notion  that  the  Indians 
were  transferred  to  us  as  serfs  of  the  Crown.  It  would 
be  an  unpardonable  waste  of  time  to  examine  them,  or  a 
fiftieth  part  of  tliem.  They  include  almost  every  Indian 
nation  within  the  Stf.te9.  Tiic  old  Congress  acted  through- 
out on  the  principles  which  I  have  stated.  The  constitu- 
tion has  put  to  rest  a  question  which  arose  out  of  the  power 
of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  and  shows  how 
largely  it  was  intended  to  vest  the  management  of  the  In- 
dian affairs  in  the  new  government.  The  articles  of  con- 
federation had  narrowed  the  power  of  ''regulating  trade 
and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,"  by  coufiiung  it 
to  such  as  were  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  and  pro- 
viding tliat  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own 
limits  should  not  be  infringed  or  violated.  I'he  constitu- 
tion omitted  these  restrictions.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the 
Federalist,  speaking  on  this  point,  says: 

"The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  is 
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Tery  properly  unfettered  from  two  litnltations  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  which  render  the  provision  obscure 
and  contradictory.  The  power  is  there  restrained  to  In- 
disns  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  and  is  not  to  vio- 
late the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  o^m  limits. 
What  description  of  Indians  are  to  be  deemed  members  of 
a  State,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  has  been  a  question  of  fre- 
quent perplexity  and  contention  in  the  ^federal  councils. 
And  how  the  trade  with  Indians^  not  members  of  a  State, 
yet  residing  within  its  legislative  jurisdiction,  can  be  regu- 
lated by  an  external  authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on 
the  internal  rights  of  legislation,  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible. This  is  ilot  the  only  case  in  which  the  articles  of 
confederation  have  inconsiderately  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial  sovereignly  in 
the  Union,  with  a  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States;  to 
subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part  and 
letting  the  whole  remain.** 

All  which  can  be  said,  in  any  sense,  to  have  passed  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  States,  from  the  Crown,  was  a  na- 
ked right  of  pre-emption  to  what  were  called  the  Crown 
lands.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  the  United  States 
have  solemnly  and  deliberately  admitted  it.  This  question 
was  fully  examined  by  the  Government,  almost  forty  years 
ago;  and  we  stand  pledged  in  such  express  terms  to  the 
Indian  nations  on  this  point,  that  our  lips  are  sealed.  They 
can  show  you  a  case  on  theii*  part,  that  defies  all  cavil  and  ail 
criticism.  I  know  that  tliis  is  strong  language;  but  I  have 
measured  my  wortls.  1  know  well  the  extent  of  what  I 
sa)',  and  what  I  pledge  myself  to  show  in  saying  what  I  do. 
It  is  not  a  thoughtlesa  pledge,  and  it  shall  be  redeemed  by 
proof  from  the  archives  of  your  own  Government,  which 
siUtlie  subtleties  of  ingenuity  cannot  evade,  and  which  will 
annihilate  that  learned  and  labored  hypothesis  on  which 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  have  been  denied  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  In  these  halls.  I  invite  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  papei-s,  which  can  be  produced,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  should  be  gratified  to  hear  what  answer  is  to  be 
made  to  them. 

Before  General  Wayne  moved  with  the  army,  in  1793, 
General  Washington  determined  to  make  one  more  cflTort 
for  {3cace  with  the  Indian  nations  then  confederated  against 
us.  The  cabinet  was  convened,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
a  negotiation  was  laid  before  them.  The  Question  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  nations  was  there  deliberately  exam- 
ined, and  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  were  required  by  the 
President.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  furnished 
us  fully  with  his  own  opniion,  in  tlie  late  publication  of  his 
papers. 

'•  Febru.ir)'  26,  1793. 

**  First  question.  We  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
should  proceed,  merely  to  gi-atify  puolic  opinion,  and  not 

irom  an  expectation  of  success." 

#  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Second  question.  I  con.sidered  our  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion to  tlie  Indian  lands  not  as  amounting  to  any  dominion 
or  jurisdiction,  or  paramountship,  whatever,  but  merely  in 
the  nature  of  a  remainder  after  the  extinguishment  of  a 
present  right,  which  gave  us  no  present  right  whatever, 
i5ut  of  preventing  other  nations  from  taking  possession  and 
defeating  our  expectiincy;  that  the  Indians  had  the  full  and 
undivided  sovereignty  as  long  as  they  chose  to  keep  it,  and 
that  this  might  be  forever;  that  as  wst  as  we  extend  our 
rights  by  purchase  from  them,  so  fast  we  extend  the  limits  of 
our  society  J  and  as  soon  as  a  newportion  became  encircled 
within  our  Une,  it  became  a  fixed  limit  of  our  society." 
-  Another  question  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  cabinet, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  book  before  me, 
(for  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  original 
papers, )  involved  a  re-cession  to  the  Indians  of  certain  lands 
purchased  before.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  could  <*no  more  cede  to  the  Indians  than  to 
the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  mighty  on  acknowlegcd 
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principltfl,  remain  ^  irrevocably  and  eternally  with,  the 
one  as  the  other.** 

The  negotiation  proceeded.  Beverly  Randolph,  Benia- 
min  Lincoln,  and  Timothy  Pickering  were  nominated  to  tlie 
Senate,  on  tlie  1st  of  March,  as  commissioners,  and  their 
appointment  confirmed.  Their  instructions  arc  expressed 
on  the  face  of  them  to  ha\*t  been  given  by  General  Knox, 
"by  the  special  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  A  part  of  their  address  to  the  Indian  council  is 
as  follows: 

"Brothers — Now  listen  to  another  of  a  claim,  which, 
probably,  has  more  disturbed  your  minds  than  any  otlier 
whatever. 

"Brothers — The  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
have  formally  set  up  a  claim  to  your  whole  country  south- 
ward of  the  great  lakes,  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  grounding  this  claim  on  the  treaty  of  peace  v,*ith 
your  fiither,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  the  middle  of  those  lakes,  and 
the  waters  which  unite  them,  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Brothers — ^We  are  determined  that  our  conduct  shall 
be  marked  with  openness  and  sincerity.  AVc  tlicrefore 
frankly  tell  you  that  we  think  those  commissioners  put  an 
erroneous  construction  on  that  part  of  our  treaty  with  the 
King.  As  he  had  not  purchased  the  country  of  you,  he 
couKl  not  give  it  away.  He  only  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  his  claim  to  it.  That  claim  was  founded  on  a  right 
acquired  by  treaty  with  other  white  nations,  to  exclude 
them  from  purchasinj^  or  settling  in  any  part  of  your 
countiy,  and  it  is  tliis  right  which  the  King  granted  to  the 
United  States, 

•  •••••• 

"  Brothers — ^We  now  concede  this  great  point.  We,  by 
the  express  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acknowledge  the  p^mcrty  or  right  of  soil  of  the  great 
country  above  described  to  be  in  the  Indian  nations,  so 
long  as  they  choose  to  occupy  the  same«  We  only  claim 
particular  tracts  in  it,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  gene* 
ral  right  g^nted  by  the  King,  as  above  stated." 

These  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  volumes 
of  the  Senate.  They  were  communicated  to  that  body  by 
Genei*al  Washington.  The  originals  were  doubtl^^ss  in  the 
War  Department  when  the  present  Secretary  *Tote  his 
letter  of  the  18th  of  April  to  the  Cherokee  delegation. 
In  an  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Cherokecs,  during 
his  administration,  he  says: 

*<  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable  en* 
deavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting 
industrious  occupations,  anda  Government  of  regular  law. 
In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  the  counsel  and  asustance 
of  tlie  United  States.** 

These,  sir,  are  "the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded  and  tlie  mind  that  reformed  our  system;**  speaking 
of  which,  one  ha^  said  to  his  counti-y,  that  a  dimdence, 
perhaps  too  just,  in  his  own  qualifications  would  teach  him 
to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue 
left  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  to  General  Knox,  in  1791,  speaks 
a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  He  there  says^ 
"  Government  should  firmly  maintain  this  CTound.  that 
the  Indians  have  a  right  to  the  occupations  of  their  lands, 
independent  of  tlie  States  within  whose  chartered  lines 
they  happen  to  be;  that  until  they  cede  them  by  treaty,  or 
other  transaction  equivalent  to  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State 
can  pve  a  right  to  such  lands;  that  neither  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had  any 
State  or  persons  a  right  to  treat  with  tlie  Indians,  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Government**  What  is  the 
answer,  sir,  which  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  have  received 
to  all  this?  The  modem  records  of  tlie  Department  of 
War,  and  the  papers  on  our  table,  will  show  us  no  veiy 
.enviable  contrast  to  that  just  and  humane  policy  which 
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the  administration  of  Wiiahin^on  solemnly  pledged  us  to 
follow  in  our  intercourse  with  these  unfortunate  people. 
If  any  thing  can  bind  a  Government,  we  have  not  a  pre- 
text for  denying  the  qualified  sovereignty  of  the  Indians. 
We  have  dealt  with  them  by  commisaonerd  appointed  un- 
der all  the  forms  of  the  constitution.     We  have  asserted 
our  compacts  to  be  definitive  treaties  with  them  as  nations. 
We  have  ratified  them  like  other  treaties.     They  are  pro- 
mulgated in  the  statute  book  as  the  law  of  the  land.     We 
have  not  only  recognised  them  as  possessed  of  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  but,  in  some  of  these  treaties,  we  have  defined 
what  these  attributes  are.     We  liave  taken  their  lands  as 
cessions — terms  totally  senseless  if  they  are  citizens  or  in 
dividuals.     We  have  stipulated  for  the  right  of  passage 
'  through  their  country,  and  for  the  use  of  their  harbors,  for 
the  restoration  of  prisoners,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  servants,  and  slaves.    We  have  liihited  our 
own  criminal  iuriscUcfjcm  and  our  own  sovereignty,  and 
have  disfhinchised  our  citizens  by  subjecting  them  to  other 
punishments  than  our  own.  With  the  Chcrokees^ou  have, 
m  one  treaty,  stipidated  the  manner  of  proceeding  for  in- 
juries, by  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  before  war. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  of 
your  acts.    You  cannot  open  a  chapter  of  Vattel,  or  any 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  which  does  not  define  your 
duties  and  explain  your  obligations.    No  municipal  code 
reaches  them.    If  these  acts  of  the  Federal  Government 
do  not  show  them  to  be  sovereign  to  some  extent,  you  can- 
not show  that  you  have  ever  acknowled^d  any  nation  to 
be  so.   llie  condition  of  these  Indian  nations  is  not  treated 
of  by  authors  of  public  law  in  Europe,  because  no  such 
condition  of  things  exists  there.     You  may  find  some 
analogies  in  former  times,  but  they,  will  turn  out  to  be 
agsunst  you.    If  you  look  to  the  moral  law,  you  can  find 
no  escape  there.    I  might  ask,  where  was  your  authority  to 
make  the  compact  with  Georg^?  The  ]anas  to  be  acquired 
were  not  to  be  of  the  domain  of  the  General  Government. 
What  is  the  bill  now  before  us?    Who  are  the  *< nations'* 
with  wfaodi  we  hjite  " existing  treaties?'*    Who  are  to  re^ 
ceive  new  guaranties  from  the  United  States,  if,  af^er  this, 
they  will  accept  another  from  us?    Who  are  those  that  the 
President  is  to  exercise  a  **  superintendence"  over?    Are 
they  citizens?    The  framers  or  tlus  bill  have  not  been  able 
to  make  its  provisions  intelligible,  without  admittuig  much 
which  they  deny  in  sustaining  it.    The  guaranty  now  pro- 
posed is  as  much  a  dismemberment  of  the  sovereign^  of 
the  United  States,  as  former  ones  were  of  Georgia.     The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  President  alone  is  to  act  in  this 
matter,  while  your  treaties  were  made  by  the  States  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia  was  represented. 
If  there  is  any  thin^  in  this  part  of  the  argument  against 
the  Cherokees,  genUemen  are  bound  to  protect  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States,  by  voting  against  tliis  bill. 
The  President  informs  us  that  they  are  to  have  "  Govern- 
ments of  their  own  choice,"  located  on  our  domain. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  to  our  own  security  or  our 
pride  in  admitting  mis  sovereignty  in  the  Indian  nations. 
We  took  care  In  the  first  instance  to  obtiun  all  necessary 
limitations  of  it  They  confessed  themselves  to  be  under 
our  protection — that  tneir  lands  should  be  sold  to  us  only, 
that  we  should  regulate  their  tradej  and  we  stipulated  for 
various  other  restrictions  on  their  part.  Great  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  this  respect  were  shown  by  those  who  first 
admitted  them  to  their  present  condition.  The  treaties 
will  show  how  carefiiliy  this  matter  was  guarded,  and  we 
have  suffered  no  inconveniences  from  it,  of  which  reason- 
able men  should  complain.  We  have  made  them  subordi- 
XMite  to  us  in  all  essential  points,  by  express  treaties.  Our 
mtercourse  laws  are  founded  on  the  system  we  have  adopt- 
ed; and  though  their  constitutionality  has  been  questioned,, 
too,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  approved  any 
!aw  that  palpably  violated  the  reserved  rights  ot  the  States. 
If  the  question  before  us  is  not  sctUcd  at  this  day,  there  is 


nothing  settled  in  the  Government.    Every  thing  is  to  be 
kept  ftoating.     We  shall  never  know  what  our  institutions 
are,  nor  will  others  know  when  or  whether  to  trust  us  at 
all.     The  mischiefs  which  are  to  follow  to  the  Cherokees 
are  incalculable.    They  were  told  forty  years  ago  what 
We  then  admitted  their  rights  to  be.     lliey  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  reclaimed,  under  our  councils,  from  their 
former  condition,  and  have  begun  to  realize  the  blessings 
of  civilization.     When  they  have  just  reached  that  point 
which  is  successfully  calling  forth  their  talent,  and  develop- 
ing their  capacity  for  moral  improvement,  we  are  about 
to  break  up  their  society,  dissolve  their  institutions,  and 
drive  them  into  the  wilderness.     They  have  lived  for  a 
short  time  under  a  Government  of  their  own,  which  very 
able  counsel  [BEr.  White,  of  the  Senate]  has  vindicated  in 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  conclusive  opinions  I  have 
ever  met  with.    Their  right  to  adopt  for  themselves  the 
institutions  which  they  have  established,  and  to  assert  the 
qualified  sovereignty  which  they  claim,  is  demonstrated  in 
tnat  paper,  and  setUcfd  upon  ground  that  no  argument  or 
ingenuity  can  shake.     This  opinion,  too,  was  given  upon 
great  deliberation,  and  shows  that  the  whole  question  was 
cautiously  as  well  as  thoroughly  examined.     It  is  not  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  professional  opinion.    It  ex- 
hibits the  deductions  and  convictions  of  the  mind  of  a  civi- 
lian and  statesman,  drawn  from  a  comprehensive  and  mas- 
terly view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations. 
If  there  could  be  a  doubt  on  any  point  considered  in  it^ 
we  might  question  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  Government 
to  tax  the  United  States  traders.     Their  treaties  had  con- 
ceded that  the  regulation  of  their  trade  should  be  managed 
by  the  General  Government,  and  such  an  exercise  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  might  essentially  defeat  the 
objects  and  stipulations  pf  the  treaties.     What,  sir,  b  the 
character  of  this  Government  of  the  Cherokees,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  ofiended  the  pride  of  Georgia  so  highly? 
They  claim  no  jurisdiction  over  the  concerns  of  anybody 
but  themselves.    They  have  always  had  this,  and  always 
exercised  it.      Their  Government  has  lately  assumed  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  better  adapted  to  their  im- 
proved condition.     Their  domestic  institutions  show  more 
of  civilization  and  good  order  than  we  have  seen  among 
them  before,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  reproach  them  for 
that.     Their  regulations  fisr  the  allotment  of  their  lands^ 
and  the  better  government  of  their  own  people,  interfere 
with  nobody.     I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  the  force 
of  that  sug^stion  which  treats  them  as  a  State  within  the 
sense  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the 
erection  of  any  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  without  its  consent.    I  th'mk  it  has  no  application 
to  the  case.     The  Cherokee  Government  has  neither  been 
formed  or  erected  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  or  to 
be  admitted  into  it.     It  is  no  more  calculated  to  alarm  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State,  than  a  certain  kingdom  lately  pro- 
jected on  Grand  island,  the  institutions  at  New  Lebanon* 
or  the  family  government  at  New  Harmony. 

But  it  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians, that  we  hold  our  sovereignty  over  them  and  their 
lands  by  conquest  as  well  as  discovery.  I  shall  say  but 
little  as  to  that  pretenmon.  They  may  have  been  defeated 
in  battle.  Their  country  may  have  been  overrun  by  our 
armies.  We  may  have  invaded  them,  and  sometimes  burnt 
their  towns  and  driven  them  into  places  of  concealment. 
But  it  is  essential  to  tiUe  by  conquest  that  we  should  have 
exercised  the  right  which  the  laws  of  war  allow  to  the 
conqueror.  Have  we  taken  away  their  lands,  abolished 
their^vernments,  and  put  them  in  subjection  to  our  laws? 
If  this  has  not  been  done,  (and  history  shows  that  it  lias 
not,)  it  is  too  late  now  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  time 
wheii  we  might  have  done  it.  So  far  from  claiming  to  ex- 
ercise this  right,  we  liave  closed  our  hostilities  by  treaties 
ever  unce  we  became  an  independent  Government,  and 
both  parties  were  restored  to  their  original  condition,  ex- 
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oept  on  points  which  the  treaties  provided  for.  It  must 
be  considered,  too,  that  when  we  set  up  the  title  of  con- 
quest, we  seem  to  feel  that  discovery  alone  would  not  have 
reached  the  rig^hts  of  soil  agiunst  the  native  inhabitants; 
and  1  thought  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  felt  pressed 
in  making  out  his  case,  when  he  assumed  that  discovery 
gave  us  the  right  to  follow  it  up  by  conquest.  The  war 
must  at  least  be  lawful,  to  justify  that  title  in  any  case  on 
the  score  of  morality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pomtion 
can  be  .sustained,  that,  because  we  have  discovered  any  new 
country,  we  have  the  right  to  conquer  it.  If  we  choose 
to  put  it  on  the  ground  of  mere  force,  I  will  not  say  that 
title  by  conquest  may  be  denied,  though  the  war  may 
have  been  unlawful.  But  I  do  not  ag^e  that  this  was 
done  on  the  discovery  of  America.  Our  history  does  not 
show  it« 

I  forbear  to  take  up  more  of  your  time  on  this  part  of 
the  question,  for  I  fear  that  I  have  akeady  wearied  your 
patience.  But,  before  I  leave  it»  I  beg  leave  to  call  vour 
attention  to  one  of  the  many  luminous  papers  which  nave 
issued  upon  this  subject  from  the  Department  of  War. 
We  have  found  a  pamphlet  on  our  tables,  containing  a  let- 
ter of  the  25th  of  August  last,  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Baldwin, 
secretary  of  a  board  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  "  salvation  of  the  Indians.*'  This  board  is  pledged  in 
its  constitution  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  *<  operations  on  Indian  affairs, ''  But  this  arti- 
cle has  fortimately  restricted  that  hasty  pledge  by  an  ex- 
press condition  '*  at  no  time  to  violate  the  laws"  of  the 
Union.  Of  these  laws,  the  intercourse  acts  and  treaties 
are  certainly  tlie  most  sacred  in  right  and  morals.  In  re- 
plying to  a  letter  communicating  to  the  President  a  copy 
of^  the  constitution  of  this  benevolent  association,  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  take  it 
upon  himself  to  instruct  the  board  in  that  casuistry  by 
which  the  faith  of  our  treaties  might  be  impaired  success- 
fully. The  argument  is  very  brief,  and  the  process  quite 
summary,  by  which  he  accomplished  this  political  absolu- 
tion in  our  behalf.  I  do  not  feel  at  Uberty  to  hazard  the 
omission  of  a  single  word  that  might  impiur  its  m^it  or  ob- 
scure its  clearness,  by  undertaking  to  repeat  it  from  me- 
mory. 

•*  How  can  the  United  States'  Government  contest  with 
Georgia  the' authority  to  regulate  her  own  interna]  affairs? 
If  the  doctrine  eveirwhere  maintuned  be  true,  that  a 
State  is  sovereign,  so  far  as,  by  the  constitution  adopted,  it 
has  not  been  parted  with  to  the  General  Government, 
then  it  must  follow  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  State  there  can  bo  none  others  than  her  own 
sovereign  power  tliat  can  claim  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  Government.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
an  independent  Government  for  an^  other  to  assert  ad- 
verse dominion  and  authority  withm  her  jurisdictional 
limits;  they  are  things  that  cannot  exist  together.  Be- 
tween the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Indian  tribes  within 
her  limits,  no  compact  or  agreement  was  ever  entered  into; 
who  then  is  to  yield?  for  it  is  certain  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  exercised  authority  that  one  or  the  other  must.  The 
answer  heretofore  presented  from  the  Government,  and 
wliich  you,  by  your  adoption,  have  sanctioned  as  correct, 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  offered.  Georgia,  by  her  ac- 
knowledged confedcrative  authoritv,  may  legally  and 
rightfully  govern  and  coiUrol  throughout  her  own  limits^ 
or  else  our  knowledge  of  the  science  and  principle  of  go- 
vernment, as  tliey  relate  to  our  forms,  is  wrong,  and  has 
been  wholly  misiuiderstood." 

Now,  sir,  all  this  may.  seem  to  be  very  clear  demonstra- 
tion to  its  author.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  honestly  thought 
it  must  prove  quite  convincing  to  all  who  should  have  the 
good  foi-tune  to  meet  with  it.    With  your  leave,  sir, 

•«  1*11  lalk  a  word  to  clikMae  leaiMd  Thabaa.*' 

I  should  like  to  knov  whether  it  ever  oecurred  to  hlro. 


in  the  course  of  his  profound  investicfations,  that  the  ques- 
tion to  be  examined  was,  whether  this  was  reaJly  the  ii^ 
temal  affair  of  Georgia  only,  or  not?  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  proved  this  conclusion,  than  to  have  assumed 
it.  He  began  to  reason  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  matter, 
and  that  is  the  misfortune  of  his  whole  argument  It  must 
strike  the^  mind  of  others,  too,  if  the  Secretary  himself 
failed  to  discover  it,  that  the  powers  which  Georgia  lias, 
in  fact,  parted  with  to  the  General  Government,  must  be 
exercised  within  the  States,  or  they  cannot  be  exercised 
anyvvhere.  Tet  Georgia  remains  an  independent  Govern- 
ment as  to  all  the  sovereignty  she  has  reserved.  What 
more  is  there  in  that  paper  but  a  jargon  of  words?  Ad* 
verse  authority— exercised  authority— confederate  aatho* 
rity!  I. wish  to  hold  the  Government  of  my  country  in 
some  respect,  if  I  can;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  find  the  jus- 
tification of  one  of  its  measures  put  forth  in  such  a  paper 
as  this  from  one  of  the  Executive  Departments.  I  trust 
that  he  answers  for  himself  only,  when  he  speaks  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  own  Government, 
and  then  I  will  ftg^e,  tha^  if  we  are  to  judge  from  this 
paper,  he  knows  very  little  about  them. 

We  are  less  justifiable  in  applying  the  principles  which, 
have  been  asserted  to  the  Indian  nations  in  Alabama  and 
l^Cssissippi.  Before  these  States  were  erected,  they  were 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  was 
in  the  General  Government  There  were  no  State  rights 
in  existence  there.  We  had  solemnly  guarantied  to  the 
Creek  nation  all  their  lands,  and  recognised  their  sove* 
reignty  under  various  treaties.  These  States  have  but  re- 
cently been  admitted  into  the  Union.  Vet  the  President 
has  said  in  his  message,  <<it  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  jjList  in  the  United  States  to  include  ttiem  (the  In- 
dian nations)  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds  of  new 
States,  whose  limits  they  could  control.  That  step  can- 
not be  retraced.  A  State  cannot  be  dismembered  by 
Congress,  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitu- 
tionaS  power."  It  is  not  denied  here,  nor  could  it  have 
been,  that  while  this  was  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  competent  for  the  Government  to  admit  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Creek  nation.  But  It  is  assumed  that  the 
erection  of  this  territory  into  States,  under  the  same  con- 
stitution which  sustained  the  treaties,  has  abrogated  our 
obligations.  This  casuistry  will  hardly  mislead  any  very 
plain  man.  We  are  to  be  released  from  the  effect  of«our 
treaties  by  our  own  act,  against  the  will  of  the  other  party, 
who  has  faithfiilly  kept  them.  .Is  it  indeed  too  late  to  in- 
quire if  this  be  just?  I  know  of  no  such  maxim  among 
nations,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere*  The  constitution 
secures  the  inviolability  of  these  treaties  as  effectually  as  it 
has  the  federal  sovereignty  of  these  new  States.  In  ac- 
ceding to  the  Union,  they  become  bound  with  the  other 
States  in  all  their  political  and  conventional  obligations* 
If  tlie  older  States  remain  bound  by  these  treaties,  (and 
no  on^,  I  presume,  denies  that,)  the  now  States,  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  federal  sovereignty,  are  bound  to  re- 
spect and  fulfil  them  too. 

The  history  of  our  guaranties  to  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  nations,  is  stated  at  laree  in  the  Executive  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  General  Washbgton  came  with  General 
Knox  to  the  Senate  chamber,  and  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  state  of  the  difficulties  existing  between  North  Caro 
Una  and  Georgia^  and  these  Indian  nations.  These  States 
had  protested  aeainst  the  treaties  of  the  old  Conn-ess,  as 
infringements  of  their  legislative  rights.  General  Wash- 
ington stated  that  the  Cherokees  had  complsined  that  their 
treaty  had  been  violated  by  the  disorderly  wlutes  on  the 
frontiers,  but  that  as  North  Carolina  had  not  acceded  to 
the  Union,  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  efficient  measures 
could  be  taken  by  the  Qeneral  Government  In  relation 
to  the  difficulties  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks,  it  was 
stated  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Georgia  as  weU  as  the 
United  SUtes,  to  settle  tbove 'differences^  and  that  'A 
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would  he  highly  embarrassing  to  Georgia  to  relinquish 
certain  lands,  vhicli  she  alleged  the  Creeks  had  already 
ceded  to  her,  and  which  her  citizens  had  settled  upon. 
To  fix  certain  principles  as  uistructions  to  the  commls-. 
noncrs.  General  Washington  stated  several  questions  to 
the  Senate  for  their  advice.  Among  these  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  cession  from  the  Creeks  of  the  lauds  in  contro- 
Tersy,  and  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  oiTered  them  on 
that  point  was  as  follows: 

**  4th.  A  solemn  guaranty  b^-  the  United  States,  to  tlie 
Creeks,  of  their  remaining  terntory,  and  to  maintain  the 
same,  if  necessary,  by  aline  of  military  posts.'* 

The  Senate  advised  and  consented  to  this,  and  the 
treaty  was  ncgfotiated  and  ratified.  The  diifercnces  with 
Georgia  appeared  then  to  be  finally  settled. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1790,  General  Waihington 
stated  to  the  Senate  in  a  message,  Uiut,  as  the  obstacles  to 
closing  the  difl!iculties  with  the  Cherokees  had  been  re- 
,  moved  by  the  accession  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Union, 
he  should  now  execute  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
constitution,  to  carry  into  nuthful  execution  the  former 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  unless  a  new  boundary  was  agreed 
upon,  and  proposed  to  the  Senate  several  questions  as  to 
^e  compensation  to  the  Cherokees  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  following  condition: 

«*3d.  Shall  the  United  States  stipulate  solemnly  to.gua- 
ranty  the  new  boundary  which  may  be  arranged?" 

The  Senate  consented  that  this  guaranty  should  be 
given,  and  the  treaty  of  Holston  was  made  m  conformity 
to  it.  It  was  negotiated  by  Governor  Blount.  The  ma- 
nuscript volumes  of  the  Senate  show  certain  instructions 
from  tlie  Government  to  Governor  Blount,  of  the  27th  of 
August,  1790,  which  are  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Washington,  that  I  have  taken  a 
brief  extract  from  them,  which  I  beg  leave  to  read. 

"In  order  to  effect  so  desirable  a  purpose  upon  proper 
principles,  it  is  highly  necessary  tliat  the  United  States 
should  set  the  example  of  performing  all  tliose  engage- 
ments which  by  treaties  have  been  entered  into  under 
their  authority.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  consistent 
conduct  from  the  Indians,  or  the  approbation  of  the  im- 

gartial  part  of  mankind,  while  we  violate,  or  suffer  a  vio- 
Ltion  of  our  engagements.  We  must  set  out  with  doing 
justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  right  to  exact  the  same 
conduct  from  the  Indians." 

This  is  the  history  of  your  guaranties,  and  tiicsc  the 
professions  which  you  made  when  you  offered  tliem. 
They  were  given  on  mature  deliberktion — ^with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  claims  of  all  parties,  and  were  entered 
into  with  a  solemnity  which  admonishes  us  that  tliey  can- 
not be  safely  trifled  with.  Against  whom  were  they  to 
operate?  Not  against  foreign  powers,  for  they  had  no 
claims,  nor  against  the  General  Government.  It  was  the 
claims  of  the  States  to  their  country  which  we  stand 
pledged  to  resist,  imtil  they  consent  to  part  with  it  peace- 
ably. It  is  claimed  again  now  by  some  of  the  States,  tliat 
our  power  to  contract  with  these  nations,  as  qualified  so- 
vereignties, violates  their  jurisdiction.  But  wc  have  seen 
thAt  this  question  was  fufly  before  the  Senate  when  we 
gave  these  guaranties,  and  General  Washin^on  said  that, 
smce  North  Carolina  bad  acceded  to  the  Union,  he  should 
put-forth  the  strength  of  the  executive  power  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  constitution,  to  execute  the  treaty  of  the 
old  Congress  with  the  Cherokees.  These  guaranties  can- 
not be  executed  at  all,  unless  the  treaties  and  the  intcr- 
cotirse  laws  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 
^  The  operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  Mis- 
snsippt  and  Alabama,  shows  this.  I  know  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  these  laws  which  propose?  to  exert 
any  direct  force  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  But,  under 
the  existing  condition  of  tilings  there,  the  moral  cftcct  of 
thdse  measures  will  as  effectually  accomplish  this  end  :is 
your  army  could  do  it.    The  Indians  thcm^vcd  bdicve 


it,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  well  understands  that  to  be 
the  inevitable  conseauence  of  them.^  I  infer,  fr^m  a  do- 
cument on  your  table,  that  he  has  instructed  your  own 
agents  to  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose.  A  letter 
from  the  Choctaw  interpreter  to  the  War  Department, 
of  the  27th  of  November  last,  says:  "I  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  contents  of  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  to 
Colonel  Ward,  United  States'  agent  to  the  Choctaws,  and 
was  ordered  by  him  to  interpret  and  fiiUy  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  laws  of  Missisappi  that  were  about  to  be  ex- 
tended over  them,  and  the  bad  consequences  that  would 
attend,  «s  tiiey  were  not  prepared  to  live  under  said  laws. 
I  have  advised  them  on  all  occasions  to  make  tiie  best  ar- 
rangement witii  the  Government  they  possibly  can,  and 
emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi."  The  Secretary 
wrote  to  the  arent  of  the  Cherokees^  since  tiiis  measure 
has  been  pending:  "The  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
persuade,  not  coerce  their  Indian  friends  to  a  removal  from 
the  land  of  their  faUiers,  Beyond  all  doubt,  they  cannot 
be  peaceable  and  happy  where  they  are;  yet  still  will  they 
be  protected  to  the  extent  tiiat  right  and  justice  and  the 
powers  possessed  require.  Beyond  this  the  President  has 
neitlier  the  inclination  nor  the  autiiorily  to  go.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  rights  which  do  not  belong  to  tiiem,  and  of  pro- 
tection which  cannot  be  extended.  The  most  correct 
plan  is  to  disclose  the  facts  as  they  exist,  that  all  in  inte- 
rest may  be  warned,  and  by  timely  precaution  escnpe 
those  evils  of  which  experience  has  already  afforded 
abundant  indication  there  is  no  avoiding,  situated  where 
tiicy  are."  We  can  all  understand  language  of  this  sort, 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  But  the  Chci-okecs 
and  Creeks  have  declared  that  they  will  not  leave  their 
country.  They  peremptorily  refiise  to  go  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Why,  then,  have  these  laws  of  the  States  been 
extended  to  them  at  this  particular  time?  We  arc  told 
that  this  bill  is  only  to  come  in  aid  of  their  voluntary  emi- 
gration. But  you  have  had  their  answer  to  that  for  years. 
Yonr  table  is  covered  by  their  memorials  and  protests 
against  it.  You  have  made  large  appropriations  before 
now  to  effect  that  object,  and  have  failed.  Why,  then, 
are  you  repeating  these  appropriations  at  this  particular 
time?  They  are  at  your  door,  and  tell  you  they  will  not 
accept  them.  Is  there  not  reason,  then,  to  believe  that 
they  are  to  be  removed  against  their  real  consent  and  in- 
clinations, though  no  actual  force  is  meditated  in  any 
quarter?  Individuals  may  doubtless  be  found  to  surren- 
aer  the  lands  of  the  nation  which  they  happen  to  occupy. 
These  lands  then  pass  to  Georgia.  The  nations  are  to  be 
put  at  variance  among  themselves.  Their  social  institu- 
tions are  to  be  destroyed.  The  laws  of  the  States  have 
done  that  effectually.  The  lands  surrendered  are  to  be 
covered  with  white  men.  Can  the  Cherokees  then  live 
there?  Is  tliat  the  protection  which  you  have  promised? 
Is  that  the  execution  of  your  solemn  guaranties?  Is  that 
your  dealing  with  your  pliglitcd  faith  and  national  honor? 
Sir,  tiie  confidence  of  these  nations  in  the  securities  of 
their  treaties  and  your  good  fiuth,  is  shaken.  They  feel 
that  they  are  abandoned — that  your  laws  have  ceased  to 
protect  them — ^that  their  institutions  are -destroyed — that 
the  pressure  to  be  inflicted  on  them  is  such  tiiat  ihey  can- 
not bear  it,  and  thatthey  must  abandon  their  country  when 
this  House  shall  have  sanctioned  the  measure  before  you. 
The  Government  is  undoubtedly  right  wlien  they  say 
that  the  Indians  cannot  live  where  they  now  are,  under 
these  laws.  And  why,  then,  were  they  passed?  We  are 
told  in  one  breath  tiiat  they  are  mostly  mere  savagts,  and 
that  all  the  efforts  to  reclaim  them  have  fiiilcd;  and  in  the 
next  we  hear,  that,  to  carry  into  effect  a  very  benevolent 
plan  for  their  improvement,  they  are  to  be  placed  under 
the  strict  rcgidations  of  our  state  of  society.  Are  we  to 
understand  by  this  tiiat  tiiey  are  to  be  civilized  by  a  legis- 
lative act?  It  is  useless,  sir,  to  consider  Uiis  matter  gi-avely 
in  that  wi^*     We  do  oat  deceive  ourselves  by  it,  and  shall 
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mulead  nobody  eUe.     There  is  sagacity  enough  in  the 
people  whom  we  represent  to  understand  it.     Think  you 
that,  with  the  Georgia  report  before  them,  they  will  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  these  laws  is  to  reclaim  the  Indians 
and  improve  tlieir  condition,  so  as  to  attach  them  more 
strongly  to  their  country  ?    The  Government  has  put  this 
in  its  true  light.     The  consequence  will  be,  that,  in  their 
state  of  society,  they  can  enjoy  none  of  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  tlie  -general  laws  of  these  States,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  range  of  their  ordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  another  code  applicable  to 
themselves  only.     AVe  hear  it  sometimes  said  that  they 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  as  if  some 
substantial  privileges,  wluch  they  do  not  now  enjoy,  were 
to  be  conferred  on  them.     Why,  then,  do  we  lind  this  bill 
here,  exactly  at  the  time  when  they  are  to  receive  these 
favors?     If  they  are  really  to  receive  any  new  privileges, 
wlU  tliey  not  be  more  contented  where  tliey  are,  and  less 
inclined  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi  ?    It  will  be  asked, 
too,  by  many,  who  cannot  understand  this  sort  of  reasoning, 
what  particular  benefits  these  States  expect  to  obtain  by 
extending  their  laws  over  some  thousands  of  people  who  are 
said  to  be  wild  Indians,  and  bringing  them  v/ithin  the  pa^e 
of  their  society.     There  is  certainly  no  State  pride  to  be 
gratified  by  that     I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  to  an- 
swer questions  of  this  sort.     If  these  laws  do  not  speak 
a  langiuigc  tliat  can  be  understood  here,  they  will  be  very 
well  understood  elsewhere.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Indian  communities  will  disturb  the  peace  of  tliese  States 
if  their  own  citizens  will  let  them  alone.     The  only  suf- 
ferers in  tliat  respect  arc  tlie  Indians.     There  are  hws 
eno\igh  to  meet  that  case,  if  Government  will  do  its  duty, 
and  execute  them  faltliiuUy.     The  Indians  are  a  peace- 
able and  inoifensive  people,  advancing  rapidly  in  moral 
improvement,  cultivating  their  lands,  establishing  schools 
and  churches,  and  disturbing  nobody.  They  have  already 
patiently  borne  what  we  should  not  submit  to  oursefves, 
and  they  will  bear  mucli  more,  if  we  choose  to  inflict  it 
upon  them.     But  thejr  are  not  pi*epared  to  live  under  our 
laws,  if  we  Imd  the  right  to  extend  our  prc/tection  over 
tliem  without  their  coinsent. .  The  courts  ot  justice  in  these 
States  will  doubtless  see  tliat  right  is  done,  so  far  as  tliey 
are  to  administer  the  law  in  particular  cases.     But  they 
will  afford  a  slender  protection  against  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  which  wiil  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
outlaws  in  soc  iety . 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  funds  to  be  provided  by  this 
bill  are  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  we  shall  be  willing 
hereafter  to  approve.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  last 
year  to  our  commissioners,  "Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
tiiat  if  tlie  chiefs  and  influential  men  could  be  brought 
into  tlie  measure,  tlie  rest  would  implicitly  follow.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  the  General 
Government  would  benefit  these  people,  that  it  move  upon 
tliem  in  the  line  of  their  own  prejudices,  and,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  any  proper  means,  break  the  power  that  is  waver- 
ing with  their  best  interests.  Tiie  question  is,  how  can 
this  be  best  done  ?  Not,  it  is  believed,  for  the  reasons  sug- 
gested, by  means  of  a  general  coimcil.*  There  they  would 
be  awakened  to  all  the  intimations  which  those  who  are 
opposed  to  tlieir  exchange  of  country  might  throw  out^ 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  what  it  has  been,  a  firm 
refusal  to  acquiesce.  The  best  resort  is  believed  to  be 
that  which  is  embraced  in  an  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  in- 
fluential men,  not  together,  but  apart,  at  their  own  houses, 
and,  by  a  proper  exposition  of  their  real  condition,  rouse 
them  to  think  of  that;  whilst  offers  to  them,  of  extensive 
reservations  in  fee  simple,  and  ether  rewards^  would,  it  is 
hoped,  result  in  obtaining  their  acquiescence." 

Now,  sir,  disguise  these  suggestions  as  we  may,  there 
can  be  no  successful  dissimulation  in  language  of  this  sort. 
It  is  sheer,  open  bribery-— a  disreputable  proposition  to 
buy  up  the  chiefii,  and  reward  thnD  for  trcasoo  to  their  peo- 


ple.    It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
that  such  a  practice  has  been  unblushlngly  avowed. 

There  is  more,  too,  before  us,  which  should  attract  the 
attention  of  this  House.  I  see  by  a  pamphlet  before  me, 
that  oiu-  superintendent  of  Indian  Affair^  in  the  War  De- 
partment, was  sent  to  New  York  last  summer  to  aid  the 
benevolent  institution  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
with  such  information  as  he  might  possess  in  regard  to 
these  Indian-  nations.  He  delivereci  an  address  on  th.at 
occasion  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  In  this  he 
said,  tliat  if  the  Indians  were  present  he  would  address 
them  thus: 

••  Brothers:  Whether  it  is  wise  in  you  thus  to  linger  out 
a  chafed,  and  impoverished,  and  disheartening  existence, 
and  die  as  your  fathers  have  died,  and  leave  the  same  des- 
tiny to  your  children,  or  to  leave  your  country  and  the 
bones  of  your  fathers,  which  cannot  benefit  you,  stay 
where  they  are  as  long  as  3'ou  may." 

I  was  shocked,  sir,  when  I  met  with  the  shameless  avowal 
of  such  a  sentiment,  and  addressed  to  such  an  audience, 
too,  by  an  agent  of  this  Government.  I  have  no  language 
that  can  express  my  detestation  of  it.  No  man  wlio  clie- 
rislied  a  spark  of  virtuous  feeling  in  his  Iieart,  could  have 
given  it  utterance.  It  deserves  the  marked  reprobation  of 
this  House,  as  the  guardians  of  the  honor  of  tlie  country; 
and  the  Government  ought  not  to  retiun  him  in  his  place  a 
single  hour. 

i  am  admonished,  sir,  by  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
House  for  their  indulgence,  to  occupy  your  time  no  longer. 
But  I  ask  gentlemen  to  review  the  history  of  this  Go- 
vernment faithfully,  and  say,  if,  on  looking  to  the  afflict- 
ing condition  of  those  people,  and  the  certain  consequen- 
ces which  are  to  follow,  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  as  honorable  men,  and  ssty  that  they  feel 
clear  in  conscience  in  going  any  further  with  this  measure. 
We  are  not  dealing  for  ourselves  in  this  matter.     Our  own 
reputation  is  not  alone  concerned.     The  character  of  the 
country  is  deeply  involved  in  it.     We  shall  not  be  able  at 
last  to  disguise  our  co-opemtlon  in  removing  these  nations 
from  their  country.     We  may  now  flatter  and  deceive 
ourselves  as  we  may,  but  the  time  will  come  when  our  re- 
sponsibility can  neithor  be  evaded  nor  denied.  It  must  be 
met,  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  consider  now  what  we  must 
meet.     Our  relations  with  the  Indian  nations  are  of  our 
own  seeking.     We  assumed  our  guardianship  over  them 
voluntarily,  and  we  justified  it,  too,  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  humanity.     We  claimed  it  to  be  due  from  us  as  a 
civilized,  enlightened,  and  christian  people  to  them — to 
our  own  cliaracter,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world.     They 
never  asked  it  of  us.     We  stretched  out  our  arm  towards 
them,  and  they  took  our  hand,  in  the  confidence  that  we 
should  act  up  to  our  professions*     It  waa  we  who  solicited 
their  friendship,  and  not  they  ours.     It  was  done  for  our 
convenience,  too,  and  not  theirs.    We  oflcrcd  tiiem  our 
faith,  and  they  trusted  to  us.     To  attest  our  sincerity  and 
win  their  confidence,  we  invoked  the  sanctions  of  our  holy 
religion.  They  have  confided  in  us  like  children,  and  we 
have  solemnly  pledged  our  faitli  before  God  and  all  man- 
kind, to  fulfil  our  promises  to  them  righteously.  We  came 
here,  and  set  ourselves  down  in  their  country,  and  not 
they  in  ours.     They  were  then  strong,  and  we  were  weak 
and  helpless.     7Miey  could  have  crushed  uS  in  tiie  hollow 
of  their  hand.     But  we  had  fled  from  oppression  and  per- 
secution in  our  own  native  land,  and  ihey  received  us  here 
in  theirs  as  friends  and  brothers.     We  have  perpetuated 
their  hospital.ty  to  our  fathers  on  the  gorgeous  ])ani)clt 
which  surround  us.      If  we  cherish  in  our  hearts  the 
sliglitest  sentiment  of  honor,  or  the  least  spark  of  grati- 
tude yet  lingers  there,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  lift  up  our 
eyes  and  look  around  us  when  we  enter  these  halls,  with- 
out feeling  the  smart  of  that  rebuke  which  we  deserve  and 
must  sufler  for  our  perfidy^     These  memorials  of  t!icir 
hospitality  cannot  be  cfliiccd  until-we  iibaU  hare  dilapidated 
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these  walls,  or  another  enemy  shall  kindly  inflict  upon  u» 
a  lesser  disgrace. 

We  came  to  these  people  with  peace  offerings,  and  they 
gave  us  lands.  As  we  increased  m  numbers  we  increased 
our  demands,  and  began  to  press  upon  them.  They  saw 
us  hemming  them  in  on  every  side,  and  furrowing  down 
the  graves  ot'  their  fathers.  As  tlieir  sub«9tence  was  wast- 
ing away,  they  remonstrated  against  us.  We  were  deaf  to 
their  reproaches.  They  implored  us  to  remember  their 
kindness  to  us,  but  we  turned  away  from  them.  They  re- 
sisted at  last,  and  flew  to  their  arms.  Vierce  and  bloody 
wars  followed.  We  felt  their  power;  and  if  they  had  been 
united,  or  had  foreseen  what  we  are  now  doing,  we  should 
not  now  be  in  these  scats.  We  met  again  in  friendship, 
and  established  our  treaties  with  them.  We  pledged  our 
faith,  and  gave  them  our  solemn  g^iaranties  that  we  would 
come  no  fui-ther.  I  Iiope  that  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  ob- 
serve them  like  honest  men. 

Bat  we  are  asked,  will  you  leave  things  in  their  pre- 
sent condition?  Will  yOu  refuse  to  treat  with  them? 
No.  But  if  I  am  asked  when  we  shall  treat,  I  am  ready 
to  answer:  Never,  sir,  never,  till  they  are  at  perfect  liber- 
ty, and  free  from  all  restraint  I  should  not  consider  a 
treaty  made  with  them  in.Uieir  present  wretched  and  for- 
saken condition,  as  morally  binding  on  them.  I  will  not 
consent  to  take  advantage  of  men  in  their  situation.  I  am 
sick — heart-sick  of  seeing  them  at  our  door  as  I  enter 
this  hall,  where  they  have  been  standing  during  the  whole 
of  this  session,  supplicating  us  to  stay  our  hand.  There 
is  one  plain  path  of  honor,  and  it  is  tl>e  path  of  safely,  be- 
cause it  13  the  path  of  duty.  Ketrace  your  steps.  Acknow- 
ledge your  treaties.  Confess. your  obligations'  Redeem 
your  faith.  Execute  your  laws.  Let  the  President  revise 
his  opinions.  It  is  never  too  late  to  be  just.  Let  him  ex- 
tend his  hand  to  them  as  a  brother — as  their  great  father 
indeed.  The  power  of  the  Government  is  at  his  command. 
Let  him  set  them  free.  Above  all  tilings,  win  back  their 
confideircc.  Convince  them  that  they  may  trust  you  again 
as  friends.  If  you  will  do  tliis,  and  they  are  free  to  act  witli- 
out  any  coercion,  I  am  ready  to  execute  any  treaty  which 
they  will  make  with  you.  But  it  must  be  done  "  peace- 
ably**— ^in  the  true  spirit  of  our  obligations  to  Georgia,  and 
in  no  other  way.  I  wish  they  were  in  a  condidon  to  treat 
with  us  fairly.  I  wish  it  for  tlie  sake  of  Georgia — ^for  tliem 
and  for  ourselves.  But  I  will  not  consent  that  Government 
shall  operate  on  their  fears.  It  is  unmanly  and  dishonor- 
able. I  will  -not  agi'ee  to  inculcate  on  their  minds  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  they  are  not  to  be  protected  fully, 
fearlessly,  and  faithfully.  They  are  now  sinking  under  the 
terror  of  the  calamities  which  they  believe  await  them 
wlien  this  bill  sliall  have  passed.  They  believe  that  the 
laws  of  the  States  are  not  to  be  extended  over  them  for 
pood.  It  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  right  or  not  in 
liiis  belief.  They  believe  it  to  be  for  evil,  and  anarchy  is 
now  there  in  its  worst  forms.  I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  Georgia  to  believe  that  she  will  suffer  any  violence  to 
be  committed  under  her  authority.  But  tl\e  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  laws  has  not  left  Uiese  people  free  agents. 
These  States  have  no  right  to  ask  us  to  act  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, or,  if  they  do,  we  ought  to  judge  of  tliat  for 
ourselves,  and  refuse  to  act  if  we  tltink  the  honor  of  the 
Government  forbids  it.  Heal  the  wounds  .which  you  have 
inflicted,  and  convene  tlieir  councils.  If  they  will  then 
treat  with  you,  bring  yoiur  treaty  here  instead  of  this  law. 
We  shall  then  know  what  we  are  doing.  I  will  then  sus- 
tain the  Executive,  by  my  humble  vote,  in  all  that  he  shall 
promise  in  our  name.  He  shall  have  countless  millions  to 
fulfil  our  faith.  The  treasures  of  the  nation  shall  flow  like 
water,  and  tlie  people  of  this  country  will  bcjir  any  bur- 
den ratlier  than  sufier  the  honor  of  their  Government  to 
be  stained  with  perfidy.  But  for  coercion,  or  any  tiling 
like  coercion — moral  or  physical,  direct  or  indirect,  I  will 
vote  nothings— not  one  poor  scruple,    I  will  take  no  re- 


sponsibility that  may  involve  the  country  in  that  taint  upon 
our  reputation,  nor  be  accessory  to  it.  No  pride  of  opinion 
sliould  influence  us.  There  arc  no  laurels  to  be  won  in 
this  field.  There  is  no  victory  to  achieve  over  a  people 
in  their  ntuatioD.  There  is  no  reward  before  us  but  dis- 
grace, and  the  detestation  of  our  fellow-men.  If  this  bill 
passes,  they  will  submit  to  all  Oie  injuries  which  may  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  for  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
resist.  They  will  bear  it  as  long  as  men  can  bear  oppres* 
sion,  but  they  will  sink  under  it  at  last  If  we  were  in 
their  situation,  we  should  not  leave  our  own  country  wil- 
lingly. We,  who  are  strong  andproud,  and  restive  of  re- 
straint, should  fly  to  arms  for  hair  of  what  they  have  suf- 
fered already.  We  have  done  it,  but  we  had  friends  to 
sustain  us.  But  the  Indian  must  submit.  When  we  haVe 
turned  him  awi^  from  our  door,  he  has  no  friends  any- 
where; Shall  we^  who  boast  so  much  of  our  institutions, 
and  talk  so  lof^ly  of  patriotism,  reproach  him  because 
he  loves  his  country  too  well — ^becadse  his  heart  is  not  as 
flinty  as  we  would  make  it--l>ecause  he  lingers  too  lon^ 
among  tlie  graves  of  his  fathers?  But,  sir,  if  the  fiat  is 
pronounced  here,  he  will  gpo.  He  must  go,  for  he  cannot 
stay  there  and  live.  They  will  leave  the  fields  which  they 
have  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
their  comfortable  dwellings,  their  flocks,  their  schools, 
their  churches— aye,  «r,  their  christian  churches,  which 
we  liave  built  there,  and  which  now  stand  where  the  stake 
of  tlie  victim  was  once  planted.  But  they  will  not  leave 
the  graves  of  their  fathers.  A  whole  nation,  in  despair, 
will  piously  gather  up  their  bones,  and  retire  to  your  west- 
ern forests.  When  they  shall  have  reached  its  nether 
skirts,  they  will  look  back  for  the  List  time  from  the  moun- 
tain over  this  beautiful  land  of  their  fiithers,  and  then  re- 
tiring to  tlie  deeper  shades  within,  will  curse  your  perfidy, 
and  teach  their  children  to  execrate  your  name.  We  could 
bear  reproach  from  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  but  there 
is  eloquence  in  the  humility  with  which  these  people  plead 
their  wrongs.  We  feel  our  guilt  in  the  very  submissive- 
ness  with  which  they  approach  us. 

I  have  viewed  this  question  in  all  the  lights  which  have 
offered  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  I  can  see  no  way  to 
dispose  of  it  safely,  but  to  stop  where  we  are — ^to  go  no 
further;  but  to  retract  openly,  honorably,  and  immediate- 
ly. Every  step  we  advance  in  this  injustice  will  sink  us 
deeper  in  disgrace.  But,  sir,  to  reject  this  measure  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  regain  what  we  have  already  lost, 
unless  our  laws  are  executed.  We  cannot  leave  our  seats 
here,  and  do  this  ourselves.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Executive,  we  are  poweiless;  and  if  he  will  ndt  pause 
— if  he  will  not  execute  the  treaties— if  the  laws  are  suf- 
fered to  sleep--if  reason  and  justice  are  slighted,  and  ex- 
postulation is  in  vain — ^if  his  oath  will  not  awaken  liim  to 
stretch  forth  his  arm  fearlessly  and  honorably  to  sustain 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  rights  of 
these  oppressed  people,  he  shall  go  on  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  of  those  who  may  be  about  to  place 
tliis  measure  in  his  hand.  Be  tlic  consequences  what  th€y 
may,  the  stain  of  whatever  may  happen  shall  be  upon  his 
hands.  My  poor  opinion  in  this  matter  may  be  worth  very 
little  here,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  apprel^en^ons.  I 
will  leave  this  to  time  and  those  who  come  after  us.  But, 
holding  the  opinions  I  do,  I  will  take  no  share  of  tlie  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  this  measure  dirough  the  House. 
On  a  subject  as  momentous  as  tliis,  it  is  better  for  us,  and 
more  just  to  our  constituents,  that  we  should  postpone  this 
measure,  and  let  the  question  be  fairly  and  fully  presented 
to  them  before  we  act  upon  it  finally.  They  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  of  us.  Let  the  feeling  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  country  be  consulted.  When  this  bill  has  passed, 
tiie  matter  is  beyond  our  reach  and  theii*s.  The  memo- 
rials on  your  table  ought  not  to  be  lightly  trifled  w^ilh,  and 
will  not  be  safely  despised.  This  thing  is  not  to  be  done 
here  in  a  comer  withoatft^onsihili^.  It  will  be  stripped 
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of  all  the  mysteries  and  vain  disguise  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  conceal  its  real  character,  and  be  put  to  tlie  sc- 
Tcrest  scrutiny.  Surely,  sir,, we  must  wisli  that  we  felt 
confident  of  that  enli^tened  support  in  public  opinion, 
without  which  we  cannot  be,  and  will  not  find  oui^sclves 
sustained  before  the  country. 

We  may  differ  on  points  which  affect  our  internal  policy 
only  without  responsibility  to  others.     But  our  conduct  in 
this  affects  the  security  of  the  social  law  of  all  mankind,  and 
whicli  all  nations  are  mterested  to  sustain.   They  have  the 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  us.     That  part  of  the  law  of 
nsLtions  which  commands  the  observance  of  treaties,  is  the 
law  ofthe  whole  human  family.  Though  the  present  measure 
may  not  immediately  affect  them,  and  they  may  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  yet  they  have  the  right  for  tl^eir  owfi  secu- 
rity to  put  in  action  the  moral  feeling  of  the  world  against 
the  effect  of  our  example.  Wliatever  our  opinions  may  be  of 
the  invasion  of  France  as  a  questronjof  original  interference, 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  fully  justified  in  the  measures 
which  they  took  in  1815,  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  fjom 
Elba.     As  the  viohitor  of  treaties,  he  had  placed  himself 
out  of  all  civil  and  social  relations.     There  was  no  secu- 
rity for  any'Govemment,  if  so  dangerous  an  example,  by 
such  a  formidable  power,  should  have  been  able  to  sus- 
tain itself.     I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
position of  his  person.     It  docs  not  concern  the  question 
before  us.     But  tiie  opinion  of  mankind  sustained  his  ex- 
pulsion from  France,  if  not  from  Europe,  and  history  will 
sanction  it.     The  eye  of  other  nations  is  now  fixed  upon 
us.     Our  friends  are  looking  with  fearful  anxiety  to  our 
conduct  in  this  matter.     Our  enemies,  too,  are  watching 
our  steps.     They  have  lain  in  wait  for  us  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  passage  of  this  biU  will  liglit  up  joy  and 
hope  in  the  palace  of  every  despot.     It  will  do  more  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  free  government, 
than  all  their  armies  could  accomplish.     Our  friends  eve- 
rywhere will  be  compelled  to  hang  their  heads,  and  sub- 
mit to  this  reproach  of  their  principles.     It  will  weaken 
our  institutions  at  home,  and  infect  the  heart  of  our  social 
system.     It  will  teach  our  people  to  hold  the  honor  of 
*their  Government  lightly,  and  loosen  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  country.     Republics  have  been  charged,  too,  with  in- 
solence and  oppression  in  the  day  of  their  power.     His- 
tory has  unfortunately  given  us  much  proof  of  its  truth, 
and  we  are  about  to  confirm  it  by  our  own  example. 
But,  sir,  we  must  stand  at  kst  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  and 
answer^  there  for  ourselves  and  our  countiy.     If  we  look 
for  party  influence  to  sustain  us  now,  it  wUl  fail  us  there. 
The  little  bickerings  in  which  we  now  bustle  and  show 
off  our  importance,  will  have  then  ceased  and  been  for- 
gotten, or  little  understood.     There  will  be  no  time-serv- 
ing purposes  to  warp  the  judgment — no  temptations  to 
entice  into  error — no  adulation  to  offer  unto  power,  or  to 
win  the  ;favor  of  the  great — no  ambition  to  be  exalted — 
and  no  venal  press  to  shelter  wron^,  to  misrepresent  the 
truth,  or  calumniate  the  motives  of  those  who  now  fore- 
warn you  of  your  responsibility.     The  weight  of  a  name 
will  not  sustain  you  there,  and  no  tide  of  popularity  will 
carry  you  along  triumphantly.      Our  country  will  be 
brought  by  Uie  historian — eustodia  fideUs  reru/n— to  that 
standard  of  universal  morality  which  will  guide  the  judg- 
ment and  fix  the  sentence  of  posterity. '   It  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  tlie  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  and  stand 
forever  irreversible.     The  character  of  this  measure  will 
then  be  known  as  it  is.     The  full  and  clear  light  of  ti-utU 
will  break  in  upon  it,  and  it  will  stand  out  in  history  in 
bold  relief.     The  witnesses  who  will  then  speak,  will  be 
those  illustrious  men  who  liave  not  lived  to  see  this  day. 
Your  history — ^your  treaties  and  your  statutes,  will  con- 
front you.     The  human  heart  will  be  consulted — the  moral 
sense  of  all  mankind  will  speak  out  fearlessly^  and  you 
will  stand  condemned  by  tl\e  law  of  God  as  well  as  tlie 
sentence  of  your  fcUow-mcn.     You  may  not  live  to  hear 


it,  but  there  will  be  no  refup;e  for  you  in  tlie  grave.  You 
will  yet  live  in  history,  and  if  your  children  do  not  disown 
their  fathers,  they  must  bear  the  humiliating  reproaches 
of  tbcir  names.  ^  Nor  will  this  transaction  be  put  down  in 
history  as  a  party  measure.  Our  country,  too,  must  bear 
the  crime  and  the  shame.  I  have  been  a  party  man,  sir, 
perhaps  too  much  so — and  I  have  contributed  nothing  to 
place  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  station  which 
he  now  holdS — as  vet  under  the  constitution  and  not  above 
it.  But  I  should  deem  it  a  lesser  evil  and  a  more  support* 
able  calamity — and  I  declare  to  you  that  I  had  itither  see 
him  or  any  other  man  created  dictator  at  once,  and  let 
him  sway  our  destinies,  for  one  life  at  least,  than  suffer  for 
a  single  hour  the  sliame  of  feeling  tlint  my  country  must 
submit  before  tlie  christian  world  to  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing set  down  in  history  as  the  violator  of  her  treaties,  and 
the  oppressor  of  this  helpless  people  who  have  trusted  so 
confidingly  to  her  faitli. 

But  1  will  not  despond,  or  give  up  all  for  lost.  When 
it  is  considered  how  little,  after  all,  these  States  really 
have  at  stake  on  this  que&tion,  and  how  trifling  the  acqui* 
sition  of  this  paltry  territory  must  be,  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  refuse  to  make  some  sacrifice  or  concession 
of  feeling  to  tlie  reputation  of  the  country.  Are  not  our 
honor  and  our  reputation — our  interests  and  our  glory, 
theirs?  Are  tliey  not  bound  up  witli  us  in  one  common 
lot,  for  good  or  evil,  as  long  as  this  constitution  and  our 
Union  shall  endure,  and  until  the  blessings  which,  under 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  it  may  long  dispense  to  our 
common  coimtry,  shall  be  forever  witiidrawn? — until  that 
appalling  night  of  despotism  shall  descend  upon  the 
world,  and  lower  upon  the  whole  family  of  man,  when  this 
bright  constellation  shall  have  set,  and  the  last  hope  of 
human  freedom  has  been  forever  extinguished?  What 
are  these  miserable  remnants  of  Indian  land  worth  to  them 
or  to  us,  if,  in  settling  an  abstract  question  of  jurisdiction, 
wc  arc  abcut  to  expose  ourselves  and  tliem  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  badfaitii?  New  York,  Penns^ivania,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  have  all  yielded  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Union,  on  points  quite  as  essential,  in  their  opinion, 
to  their  sovereignty  as  this.  There  is  nothing  to  be  won 
in  this  controversy  that  is  worth  a  moment's  thought,  in 
comparison  with  the  condemnation  that  lies  beyond  it.  . 
To  avert  such  a  calamity,  I  will  yield  much,  very  much. 
1  will  give  up  almost  any  thing  here.  1  will  claim  nothing 
of  these  States  that  shall  offend  their  pride.  The  point 
of  honor  shall  be  conceded  to  them,  and  our  goo<l  faith 
shall  be  vindicated  by  a  concession  from  their  patriotism. 
I  will  not  yet  give  up  even  this  hope.  Nor  will  I  believe 
that  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  suffer  the  reputation  of  his 
administration  and  the  country  to  be  tiiriiishcd.  I  will 
look  there,  loo,  for  better  councils,  and  a  more  deliberate 
examination  of  the  ground  on  which  he  has  ])1aced  him- 
self. Whetiier  we  favored  his  elevation  to  his  present 
station  or  not,  wc  may  all  unite  in  wishing  that  he  mny 
leave  it  with  a  solid  reputation,  and  that  he  may  advance 
the  honor  of  his  country  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  his 
friends.  We  are  all  interested  in  his  f^me,  for  it  is  now 
identified  with  his  countj-y.  There  arc  nobler  examples 
for  his  emulation  than  Spain  or  Carthage.  L.et  him  vindi- 
cate the  public  faith  of  his  country,  and  he  shidl  be  hailed 
indeed  as  her  savior,  for  he  will  have  preserved  her 
honor.  Let  him  instruct  the  world  that  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  is  no  longer  the  scorn  of  republics,  and  he  shall 
then  have  truly  filled  the  measure  of  his  country's  glory 
and  his  own.  Her  history  beams  with  light  upon  the  path 
of  honor  and  honest  fame.  Tlierc  aj'p  bright  examples 
before  iiim,  which  any  man  may  be  proud  to  follow  nnd 
to  emulate;  but  tlie  enduring  glory  of  his  predecessors 
has  been  won  by  their  inflexible  justice  and  public  virtue. 
"  Ex  omnibus  prscmi^sy\vi\^^^&9  amplkslmum  essepracmium^ 
gh)riams  esse  hatie  tMam,,quaB  breviiatetn  viix  posteriiatiB 
mcmoria  consokrdurf  qute  efficerit  ut  abamtes  adesacmuf. 
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mortui  viveremus,-  hune  denique  ene,  eujua  gradibtu  etiam 
homines  in  cmlnm.  videreniur  aseenderc.** 

Mr.  LUMPKIN,  of  Georgia,  n*xt  took  the  floor,  but 
gave  way  for  a  motion  for  the  committee  to  rise. 

MoxDAT,  Mat  17,  1830. 
THE  DUTY    ON  SALT. 

The  Houfle  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  to  repeal  the  duty  on&Ut, 
the  qiiestion  being  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  rose,  and  offered  the  following  as  a 
modification  of  his  original  proposition,  \-iz.  Strike  out  the 
preamble,  and  all  after  the  word  "resolved,"  and  insert 
the  following: 

That,  from  and  after  tlie  30th  day  of  September  next, 
the  existing  duty  on  salt  shall  be  reduced  to  —  cents  per 
the  measured  bushel-,  that,  from  and  after  the  30th  dav 
of  September,  1831,  the  duty  on  salt  shall  be  further  rc'- 
duced  to  —  cents  per  the  measured  bushel;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  one  year  from  the  period  when  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  on  which  an  interest  of  more  than 
three  per  centum  per  annum  is  payable,  shall  have  been 
extinguished  and  discharged,  no  duty  on  salt  imported  in- 
to the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  im- 
posed. 

Some  difficulty  arose  on  the  point,  whether  the  call 
for  the  pre\ious  question,  by  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  on  Sa- 
tunUy,  had  been  seconded,  (it  requires  a  majority  of  the 
IIouso,)  before  the  call  of  the  House  which  was  moved 
had  been  decided;  and  a  good  deal  of  conversation  took 
place  between  the  Chair  and  different  members  as  to  the 
fact — some  thinking  that  the  motion  had  not  been  se- 
conded, and  others  that  it  had.  To  relieve  the  House 
from  the  embarrassment  produced  by  this  micertainty, 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  withdrew  the  modification  which 
he  offered  to  his  resolution  this  morning,  and  then  with- 
drew h:s  motion  of  Saturday  for  the  previous  question; 
which  having  done,  he  immediately  after  re-offered  his 
modification,  and  on  its  adoption  called  for  the  previous 
qticsttton. 

Mr.BURGES  thereupon  moved  a  call  of  the  House,  and 
demanded  thj  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion;  which  being 
taken,  the  call  of  the  House  was  negatived:  veas,  70— 
nays,  112.  ' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  of  New  York,  then  moved  that  the 
resolution  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion;  which  being  taken. 

The  motion  to  la^  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  nega- 
tived by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  87 — nays,  97. 

Here,  the  hour  for  resolutions  having  expired, 

^Ir.  MARTIN  rose  [he  sud]  to  submit  a  motion.  If  the 
House,  or  a  majority  of  it,  were  disposed  to  do  any  thing 
on  the  8ui)ject  of  the  salt  duty;  if  they  were  sincere  in  tlie 
declarations  which  they  made  in  regard  to  it,  when  before 
the  House  as  an  incidental  question,  it  would  be  veiy  easy 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  resolution,  hy  taking  up  tlie  bill 
now  on  the  table,  contsuning  a  provision  on  the  subject; 
otherwise,  it  was  obvious,  from  the  proceedings,  that  tlic 
minority  on  this  question  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
d-jfcat  the  proposition,  in  its  present  shape,  to  the  end  of 
the  ficsslon.  He  therefore  moved  tiiat  the  Ilouse  take  up 
the  bill  *Mo  reduce  and  modify  tlie  duties  on  certain  im- 
ported articles."  [Reported  by  Mr.  McDuffik,  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  oti  the  5tli  of  February, 
and  ordered  to  W^  on  the  table.]  His  object  was  to  have 
it  committccl  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole'House.  Mr.  M. 
asked  have  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  Some  gentle- 
men might  suppose  that  in  moving  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  his  object  was  to  get  up  a  tariff  discussion.  That 
v,';is  not  his  object.  Tlie  tariff  gentlemen  might,  if  they 
chose,  strike  frojn  the  bill,  by  acclamation,  every  provi- 
sion but  that  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 


salt,  if  they  would  agree  to  take  it  up,  and  let  it  go  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  called  for  the  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
Mr.  POTTER  objected  to,  but  the  reading  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  taking  up  the  bill,  and 
decided  in  the  negative  by  tlie  following  vote:  yeas,  92 — 
nays,  98. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INBIANS. 

Tht  House  tlien  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Wicklifpk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for 
tlie  removal  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  said,  his  life  had  never  been  free  from 
care  and  responsibility;  but,  on  no  former  occasion,  had  he 
ever  felt  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, to  God  and  his  country,  than  he  did  at  the 
prcient  moment.  The  obligations  which  rest  on  me  [said 
Mr.  L.]  are  common  to  every  member  of  this  House.  The 
great  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  decinon  of  thiB 
House  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  does  not 
arise  from  any  apprehension  of  material  effects  being  pro- 
duced in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  States  who  are  interest- 
ed. It  is  tnie,  your  decision  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
their  interest;  but  they  have  the  capacity,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  Uke  care  of  themselves-  But  to  tliose  remnant 
tribes  of  Indians  whose  good  we  seek,  the  subject  before 
you  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  a  measure  of  life  and  death. 
Pass  the  bill  on  your  table,  and  you  save  them.  Reject  it, 
and  you  leave  them  to  perish.  Reject  tliis  bill,  and  you 
thereby  encourage  delusory  hopes  in  the  Indians,  which 
their  professed  friends  and  allies  well  know  will  never  be 
realized.  The  rejection  of  this  bill  will  encourage  and 
invite  the  Indians  to  acts  of  indiscrct'on  and  assumptions 
which  will  necessarily  bring  upon  them  chastisement  and 
injury,  which  will  be  deploced  by  every  friend  of  virtue 
and  humanity.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  avoid  these 
evil  consequences  while  you  may.  Delay  is  pregnant  with 
great  danger  to  the  Indians;  what  }^u  do,  do  quickly, 
before  the  evil  d.iy  approaches. 

I  differ  with  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bxli.]  in 
regard  to  Indian  civilization.  (  entertain  no  doubt  that  a 
remnant  of  these  people  may  be  entirely  reclaimed  from 
their  native  sa%^ge  liabits,  and  be  brought  to  enter  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  society.  It 
appears  to  me,  we  have  too  many  instances  of  individual 
improvement  amongst  the  various  native  tribes  of  America, 
to  hesitate  any  longer  in  determining  whether  the  Indians 
are  susceptible  of  civilization.  Use  tiie  proper  means,  and 
success  will  crown  j'Our  efforts.  The  means  hitherto  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  individuals,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  must,  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  very  soon  be  withheld  from  these  im-  ' 
fortunate  people,  if  tliey  remain  in  their  present  abodesf 
for  they  will  every  day  be  brought  into  closer  contact  and 
conflict  with  the  white  population,  and  tliis  circumstance 
will  diminish  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
towards  them  which  now  exists. 

I  might  exhaust  what  physical  strength  I  have  in  reply- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stobrs.]  He 
has  consumed  much  of  your  time,  witli  his  usual  ability  and 
ingcimit}'.  It  would  Require  an  entire  speech  to  defend 
my  own  State  (Georgia)  from  the  many  impntatioDS  cast 
on  her  by  that  gentleman  and  others.  1  must  leave  mtich 
of  this  for  my  colleagues  and  others  who  may  follow  me  in 
ttiis  discussion. 

The  gentleman's  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  State 
rights  oug))t  to  be  met  and  refuted;  severe  censures  cast 
upon  our  Chief  Klagistrate,  and  his  subordinates  in  ofRcc, 
should  be  corrected  as  they  deserve,  and  the  Executive  de- 
fended in  his  wise,  virtuous,  and  candid  course  on  this  sub* 
ject.  But  1  shall  leave  much  of  this  for  others,  and  only  inci- 
dentally pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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The  bill  oil  your  table  involves  but  little  that  can  be 
considered  new  principle.  The  only  departure  from  for 
mer  principles  and  practice  is  to  be  found  iu  that  part 
which  extends  greater  security  and  benefits  to  tiie  Indians. 

The  whole  of  my  policy  and  views  of  legislation  upon 
this  subject  has  been  founded  in  an  ardent  desire  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  these  remnant  tribes.  At  the  same 
time,  I  freely  admit,  their  interest  alone  lias  not  guided  my 
action.  From  the  time  I  becanne  a  member  of  this  House, 
the  g^eat  object  of  my  solicitude  and  labor  has  been  to 
relieve  all  tite  States  (especially  my  own)  from  the  per- 
plexities, heart-burnings,  conflicts,  and  strifes  which  are 
connected  with  this  Indian  snbject. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  Bsll]  I  sliall  not  again  travel  over.  I  never  have, 
aor  ever  will  consume  the  time  of  this  House  by  a  speech 
of  repetition.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  necessarily  advert  to 
many  of  the  same  points,  with  a  view  of  corroborating  what 
has  been  said  by  my  friend  from  Tennessee  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  As  one  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  I  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  what  I  consider  my  duty  in  defending 
the  measures  submitted  by  the  committee,  by  attempting 
to  follow  our  opponents  in  their  wide  range  of  irrelevant 
matter  and  argument. 

I  am  not  only  identified  wth  this  subject,  as  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  but,  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  defend  their  rights. 

My  life  lias  been  spent  on  the  border  of  these  south- 
ern Indiana;  1  therefore  know  much  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  this  subject,  from  my  own  personal  observation. 
Upon  taking  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the  twentieth  Con- 
gress, (without  delay)  1  introduced  a  resolution,  which 
brought  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress*  and  tlie  investigations  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject resulted  in  providingan  appropriation  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  for  the 
emigration  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

My  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bill]  havmg  given  the 
details  of  the  exploring  tour  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment (under  this  act)  who  examined  the  country  west  of 
the  Mismssippi*  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
the  country  contemplated  for  the  permanent  abode  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  report  of  these  agents,  I  will  only  say,  a 
suitable  and  sufficient  country  was  found — ^a  country  ad< 
mirably  adapted  to  the  interest  and  condition  of  the  emi- 
grating Indians*  The  report  of  these  commissioners  is 
sustained  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  many  highly 
respectable  persons.  Tluit  there  is  a  good  and  sufficient 
country  for  all  the  Indians  to  emigrate  to,  can  no  longer 
be  doubted,  wliatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrar}'  by  our 
opponents. 

i  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  his- 
tory  of  Indian  emigration.  9o  far  as  my  researches  aiford 
information  on  this  subject,  I  will  submit  the  facts.  Emi- 
gration commenced  witli  the  Indians  themselves.  Their 
own  enterprise  (uninfluenced  by  tlie  Government)  led 
many  individuals  of  the  southern  tribes,  previous  to  the 
year  1806,  to  remove  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  take  up  their  abode.  A  strong  im- 
pulse was  given  to  this  spirit  of  emijpration  by  Preodent 
Jefferson,  during  his  administration.  What  this  impulse 
was,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  talk  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
tlie  Cherokees,  (volume  of  Indian  Treaties,  page  140,) 
inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1817, 
which  preamble  is  in  the  foUowing  words: 

<*  Whereas,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  a  deputation 
from  tlie  upper  and  lower  Cherokee  towns»  duly  autho- 
riaed  by  their  nation,  went  on  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  first  named  to  declare  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
i^cnlture  and  civilized  life  in  the  country  they  then  oc- 
cupied, and  to  make  known  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  impracticability  of  inducing  the  natioii  at  large 
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to  do  this,  and  to  request  the  establishment  of  a  division 
line  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  river  to  the  upper  town; 
that,  b}'  thtis  coutracting  their  society  within  narrow  limits, 
they  proposed  to  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed  laws 
and  a  regular  Government:  tlie  deputies  from  the  lower 
towns,  to  make  known  their  desire  to  continue  the  hunter 
life,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  game  where  iixey  then  lived, 
and,  under  those  circumstances^  their  wish  to  remove 
across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States:  And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  maturely  considering  the  petitions  of  both 
parties,  on  the  9th  day  <of  January-,  A.  D.  1809,  including 
other  subjects,  answered  tiiose  petitioners  as  follows: 

*•  The  United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  asked,  they  are 
willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain 
may  be  assured  of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good-neigh- 
borhood. Those  who  wish  to  remove,  are  permitted  to 
send  an  exploring  party,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  the 
waters  of  tJie  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  and  the  liiglicr 
up  the  better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by 
our  settlements,  which  will  begin  at  the  moutlis  of  those 
rivers.  The  regular  disti-icts  of  tlie  Government  of  St.  Louis 
are  already  laid  off  to  the  St.  Franoisi 

**  When  this  party  sliall  have  found  a  tract  of  country 
suitinp^  Uie  emig^nts,  and  not  claimed  by  other  Indians, 
we  will  arrange  witli  them  and  you  the  exchange  of  that 
for  a  just  portion  of  the  country  they  leave,  and  to  a  part 
of  wliich,  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  they  have  a  just 
right.  Every  aid  towards  their  removal,  and  what  will  be 
necessary  for  them  there,  will  then  be  freely  administered  to 
ihem;  and,  when  established  in  their  new  settlements,  we 
shall  still  consider  them  as  our  children,  give  them  the 
benefit  of  exchanging  tlieir  peltries  for  what  they  will 
want  at  our  factories,  and  alwa>*s  hold  them  firmly  by  the 
hand." 

Thus  we  see  a  deputation  of  Cherokees,  as  early  as  the 
^car  1808,  visiting  this  city,  anxiously  desunng  and  implor- 
ing the  aid  of  President  Jefferson  to  enable  them  to  emi- 
grate and  settle  in  the  very  country  where  a  great  portion 
of  them  now  reside,  and  where  we  have  procured  a  most 
excellent  and  ample  country  for  the  remainder.  Those 
who  have  emigrated  are  delighted  with  their  new  homes, 
and  most  of  their  brethren  who  remain  in  the  States  would 
gladly  improve  their  present  condition  by  joining  tiiem? 
but  their  lordly  chiefs,  of  the  white  blood,  with  their 
northern  allies,  **  will  not  let  the  people  go."  Notwith- 
standing the  siffns  of  the  times,  the  hearts  of  th^se  rulers 
have  been  hardened  again  and  again; 

-  These  movements  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Cherokees,  with- 
out urgency  or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
have  resulted  in  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1S28,  providing, 
as  before  pointed  out,  an  ample  and  permanent  home  rar 
the  wh<^e  of  the  Cherokees.  Under  the  provisions  of 
these  treaties  they  have  been  going,  and  will  contintte  to 
go,  until  not  a  real  Indian  will  be  left  behind.  "  Hinder 
me  not,''  will  be  their  language,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  express  their  own  fe«ing8,  uiiawed  by  the  tyrannical 
enactments  of  their  mixed  blooded  chiefs. 

With  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  treaties  liave  also  been 
made,  assigning  to  them  countries  west  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  The  Creeks  have  been  flocking  to  tiieirs, 
and  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  would  all  go, 
if  the  means  contemplated  in  this  bill  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Executive. 

The  whole  of  the  Choctaws  are  not  only  willing  to  go, 
but  are  actually  pi-epfunng  to  go,  and  have  submitted  their 
terms,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  tiie  proper  department 
of  the  Government  The  Chickasaws  have  no  country 
yet  provided  for  them  in  the  West,  but  are  anxious  to  emi- 
grate thitiier,  if  they  can  obtain  a  suitable  country. 
The  Seminoles  of  Florida  m«  also  denroiis  to  join 
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their  Creek  bi'etbren  in  the  West,  if  they  can  obtain  land. 
The  Indians  in  lUinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  have  been  emi- 
grating for  many  years  past,  and  the  cost  of  their  journeys 
luis  been  paid  by  the  Government,  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  the  spirit  of  emigration  so  fcr  increased  the 
numbers,  that  the  expense  became  too  great  to  be  paid  by 
the  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive. 

The  treaties  formed  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
providing  for  their  emigration,  may  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  treaties  compiled  under  the  order  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War.  That  with 
the  ChocUws,  of  October  18th,  1820,  page  166;  the  treaty 
with  the  Shawnees,  7th  November,  1825,  page  361,  pro- 
vides for  an  exchange  of  hnds  with  those  residing  both  in 
Missouri  and  OIho?  with  the  Creeks,  24th  January,  1826, 
page  218;  witli  the  Weas  tribe,  August,  1820,  page  261; 
with  the  Kickapoos,  30th  August,  1819,  page  265;  with 
the  same  tribe,  30th  Julv,  1819^  page  268. 

I  had  intended  to  read  extracts  from  all  these  treaties, 
but  I  find  that  my  time  and  strength  both  admonish  me  to 
be  brief.  I  have  therefore  given  a  reference  to  the  book, 
the  treaty,  and  tlie  page,  and  every  gentleman  can  read 
for  hinwclf. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  peatly  surprised  to  hear  the 
opponents  of  the  proposed  policy,  in  the  face  of  the 
records,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  coimtry,  speak  of  tlie 
proposed  measure  as  bemg  novel — as  being  a  change  of 
policy  in  our  Indian  relations,  and  as  being  iVaueht  with 
danger  and  ruin  to  the  Indians.  I  feel  assured,  if  the  good 
people  who  have  been  memorializing  us  through  the  winter 
were  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  this  committee,  they  would  change 
their  politics,  and  unite  with  the  friends  of  Indian  emigration. 

I  have  heard  much  complaint  that  we  are  progressing 
in  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  without  any  systematic  plan 
for  their  sccitrity  and  government  when  they  get  into 
the  possession  of  their  new  homes.  This  objection  comes 
from  our  opponents;  but  I  confess  I  ag^ree  with  them,  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  would  myself  greatly  prefer  going 
the  whole  amount  at  once.  Nevertheless,  I  discover  that 
every  step  we  advance  in  carrying  out  our  plan,  the  more 
violent  is  the  opposition.  The  bill  on  your  table,  sir,  goes 
much  further  in  providing  for,  and  pointing  out,  the  land- 
marks of  an  entire  and  complete  s}'stem,  than  any  mea- 
sure heretofore  acted  upon  in  Congress,  and  yet  wc  find 
opposition  increases. 

If  those  who  wisli  to  see  an  entire  system  presented,  will 
refer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  tlie  27th  of  Januiiry, 
1825,  page  453,  volume  of  Indian  Treaties,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  accompanying  that  message,  they 
will  find  the  great  outline  of  the  plan  laid  down.  In  tliat 
messaffe,  Mr.  Monroe  says:  '*  Being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  opiiuon  that  the  removal  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  from  the 
lands  which  they  now  occupy  within  the  limits  of  the  several 
States  and  territories  to  the  country  lying  westward  and 
northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries, 
is  of  very  high  importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  ac- 
complished on  conditions  and  in  a  maimer  to  promote  the 
interest  »nd  happiness  of  these  tribes,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  long  di*awn,  with  great  solicitade, 
to  the  object.  For  the  removal  of  the  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  motive  has  been  pecu- 
liarly strong,  arising  from  the  compact  with  that  State, 
whereby  the  Uii'ted  States  are  bound  to  extingfuish  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  lands  within  it,  whenever  it  may  be  done 
peaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions.  In  the  fiilfilmcnt 
of  this  com]>act,  I  have  thought  that  the  United  States 
siiould  act  with  a  generous  spirit;  that  they  should  omit 
nothing  which  should  comport  with  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  instrument,  and  likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the 
first  rights  of  those  tribes.  From  the  view  which  \  have 
taken  of  tfi«  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  discliarg^ 
of  theie  important  dutiesi  in  regard  to-  both  the  parties 


alluded  to,  the  United  States  will  have  to  encounter  no 
conflicting  interests  with  either.  On  the  contrary,  that 
the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  territory  which  they 
now  inhabit,  to  that  which  was  designated  in  the  mesnge 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sesnon,  which  would  accom- 
plish the  object  for  Georgia,  under  a  well  digested  plan 
for  their  government  and  civilization,  which  should  be 
agreeable  to  themselves,  would  not  only  shield  them  frtim 
impending  ruin,  but  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Experience  has  clearly  deiflonstrated  that,  in  their  present 
state,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  them  in  such  masses, 
in  any  form  whatever,  into  our  system.  It  has  also  de- 
monstrated, with  equal  certwnty,  that^  without  -a  timely 
anticipation  of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  under  causes  which  it  will  be  diffi« 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control,  their  degradation  and 
extermination  will  be  inevitable." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  President  Monroe,  in  1825, 
supported  bv  an  able  report,  going  into  an  important  de- 
tail, appertaining  to  every  branch  of  the  system  proposed 
by  Secretary  Calhoun.  I  will  give  the  following  short  ex- 
tract from  the  report:  ♦•There  are  now,  in  most  of  the 
tribes,  well  educated,  sober,  and  reflecting  individuals, 
who  are  afflicted  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  despondent  at  their  future  prospects.  Under  the  ope- 
mtion  of  existing  causes,  they  behold  the  certain  de|p«- 
dation,  misery,  and  even  final  annihilation  of  their  race, 
and,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  embrace  any  arrangement 
which  would  promise  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation, and  arrestthe  destruction  which  now  awaits  them." 

Mr.  Adams,  with  great  force  of  argument,  while  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sustained  these  doctrines  and 
opinions.  His  two  secretaries,  Governor  Barbour  and 
General  Porter,  with  great  ability,  repeatedhr  enforced 
the  same  doctrines  and  principles,  to  their  iiill  extent, 
which  may  be  seen  and»read,  by  referring  to  the  State  pa^ 
pers  which  are  on  the  files  of  this  House,  and  are  always 
accessible  to  the  members  of  Congress.  I  therefore  ad- 
monish every  gentleman  of  this  committee,  who  may  be 
opposed  to  this  measure,  to  deal  fairly  with  his  constituents, 
and  inform  them  that  this  is  no  new  measure,  emanating 
from  President  Jackson  and  the  Georgians,  but  that  it  is  a 
measure  tested  by  many  years'  experience,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  age. 

Jefferson  gave  to  it  the  first  official  impulse;  Madison, 
Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Harbour,  Porter,  Ea- 
ton,  and  a  majoritv  of  the  Sehators  and  Kepresentatives 
of  the  people  of  this  gi*eat  confederation  of  States,  have, 
in  their  official  ctpadties,  repeatedly  sustained  the  princi* 
pies  and  policy  of  the  bill  on  your  table.  This  declara- 
tion is  fully  supported  by  the  talks,  treaties,  laws,  messages, 
and  reports,  to  which  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  It  has  not  only  been  devised  and  sustained 
by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  country,  but  has  received 
the  approbation  of  a  very  larg^e  pprtion  of  the  wise-and 
the  good  throughout  our  country.  Our  most  enlightened 
superintendents  and  agents  of  Indian  Affairs  have  all  be> 
come  converts  to  Indian  emigration;  our  most  pious  and 
candid  missionaries  have  also  -added  their  testimony  in  our 
fkvor. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  and  pious  missionaries  (the 
reverend  Isaac  McCoy)  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  has 
said,  ^  What  plan  will  most  Ckely  be  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  reformation  of  the  Indians?"  He  answers: 
"Without  ceremony,  I  offer  for  consideration  the  plan 
recommended  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
late  President  of  the  United  States."  The  same  gentle- 
man  says:  "  We  are  well  aware  of  some  formidable  obsta^ 
cles  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  obstacles  to 
which  we  allude  will  not  derive  their  origin  or  their  support 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  but  both  will  be  found  in  the 
avarice  ^  white  men,  near  to,  and  minglinf^  with,  the  In- 
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diana,  whose  interest  it  U  for  the  natives  to  remain  where 
they  are^  and  in  their  present  condition."  "  I  deeply  regret 
the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  circumstance,  but  juHtice 
to  my  subject,  to  the  Indians,  and  to  my  own  conscience, 
demands  it  of  me.  We  may  prepare  to  encounter  a  host  of 
opposersi,  consisting  of  traders,  both  licensed  and  unli- 
censed, many  of  them  speaking  the  Indian  language  fluent- 
ly, and  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  witli  them,  often  allied 
by  miarriage,  and  otherwise  by  blood;  and  from  many 
others  who  profit  more  or  less  by  a  commission  from  our 
Goyernment^  for  the  performance  of  services  in  the  In- 
dian Department.  .  Remove  the  Indians,  and  the  fountain 
fails. 

"  Some  estimate  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  this 

auarter  may  be  formed  on  considering  the  influence  which 
le  number  of  those  interested  persons,  under  their  favor- 
able opportunities,  may  exert  on  the  minds 'of  these  igno- 
rant, uninformed  people,  whose  prejudices  against  us  are 
generally  inveterate,  and  whose  jealousies  are  ever  on  the 
alert;  conmdering,  also,  that,  in  the  transacting  of  business. 
Government  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  availing  itself 
of  the  services  of  those  very  persons.  The  stoiy  requires 
much  delicacy  in  the  telling,  and  perhaps  has  never  been, 
nor  will  it  now  be  plainly  told,  that  scarce  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  occurs,  in  which  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  are  not  obKged  to  shape  some  part  of  it  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  some  of  this  class  of  persons." 

This  same  worthy  missionary  says:  *'  Societies  and  their 
nussionaries  should  carefully  guard  against  what  we  may 
term  high  coloring.  We  are  naturally  fond  of  telling  the 
more  favorable  parts  of  the  story, --and  rather  deure  the 
unfavorable  parts  to  sink  into  oblivion.  I  could  readily 
point  to  statements  respecting  missionary  operations  which 
approximate  this  character  too  nearly;  but  I  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  mention  this  geoeral  and  undoubted  fact,  viz.  A 
man  in  Europe,  by  reading  the  whole  of  our  missionary 
journals,  narratives,  reports,  &c.  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
the  success,  of  our  labors  was  such  that  the  aborigines  of 
our  country  were  rapidly  improving  their  condition,  both 
in  respect  to  Christianity  and  civilisation.  How  would 
such  a  one  be  disappointed,  on  ^siting  these  regions,  to 
find  that,  instead  of  improvement  in  general,  they  are  ra- 
pidly decreasing  in  numbers,  and  perishing  under  their 
accumulating  misfortunes.  Both  societies  and  missiona- 
ries are  blameable  in  this  thing.  The  latter  claim  a  pre- 
text from  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation.  The  vmws 
of  the  community  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  their  ciiaracter,  arid  the  character  of 
nusstonary  labors  among  them,  bein^  erroneous,  missiona- 
ries find  great  difficulty  in  managing  those  impressions 
which  influence  their  patrons  as  well  as  other  people.  Few 
indeed  are  pi*epared  for  that  tedious  pi-ocess  which  is 
usually  unavoidable  in  the  work.  If  a  missionary  is  not 
able  to  state,  in  a  tolerable  degree,  what  would  be  deem- 
ed by  his  patrons  evidence  of  success^  and  in  a  pretty 
short  time,  too,  after  be  has  commenced  his  labors,  his  sup- 
porters are  liable  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  some  detect  in  him  or  his  management." 

I  ask  special  attention  to  the  foregoing  extracts,  as  well 
as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  tak^n.  They  are 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  one  of  our  most  experienced, 
pious,  and  persevering  missionaries.  Yes,  sir,  this  comes 
frotn  one  who  is  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  life  in  sus- 
taining the  missionary  cause  amongst  the  native  Indiana  of 
his  own  country. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Indian  emigration,  and  the  support  and  favor  whi<m  it  has 
received  fn>m  most  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  pa^ 
triots,  I  now  say,  the  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  test- 
ed, to  induce  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Union 
ardently  to  desire  its  consummation.  If  it  be  inquired 
how  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion^  I  answer,  from  the  best  in- 
dex to  public  opinion — ^the  press.     At  the  present  day, 


the  press  in  our  country  is  resorted  to  by  every  class  of 
the  community,  civil  and  religious,  to  disseminate  their 
opinions.  The  press  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  forma- 
tion of  new  societies;  and  we  bid  (air  to  outstrip  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world  in  the  number  and  variety  of  our  societies. 
Every  new  society  seems  to  be  resolved  to  have  a  printing 
press;  and  I  regret  to  see  somany  of  these  new  societies— 
established,  no  doubt,  from  good  motives,  throwing  their 
support,  on  many  occasions,  into  the  scales  of  political 
demagogues.  Men  the  most  profligate  often  become  the 
dictators  of  all  the  influence  that  these  well-meaning  peo- 
ple can  bring  into  operation.  Well,  sir,  if  the  press  he 
the  best  index  to  public  opinion,  the  people  of  this  countiy 
are  with  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  more  print- 
ing isdone  on  our  side  than  on  the  side  of  tmr  opponents.  No^ 
sir,  they  greatly  exceed  us  in  quantity;  but  their  printing 
is  confined  to  a  limited  circle.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  tone  of  the  -press  on  this  subject,  in  all  the  different 
sections  and  neighborhoods  of  the  whole  country.  Even 
in  those  sections  of  the  Union  where  we  meet  with  the 
most  violent  opposition,  the  best  half  of  the  press,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  b  on  our  side,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt 
but  the  people  in  these  sections  give  tone  to  the  press.  It 
is  true,  a  combined  few,  ftvm  selfish  and  political  consi- 
derations, have  been  led  to  great  exertions,  in  the  fitf  hion- 
able  mode  of  the  day,  in  gettuig  up  opposition  to  this  mea« 
sure.  We  have  been  inundated  with  memorials,  pam 
phlets,  and  speeches,  made  at  society  and  town  meetings. 
But,  srr,  let  it  be  remembered  that  weak  minorities  al- 
ways make  the  most  noise.  Contented  majorities,  conscious 
of  their  strength,  are' never  found  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  north  and  east  of  this  place  to 
be  equally  divided  on  this  question;  the  entire  South  and 
Southwest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  aliens  to  their  own 
interest,  are  in  favor  of  this  measure;  and  I  have  no  hesi* 
tancjr  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  religious  community  will  be  found  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  and 
anathemas  which  have  been  pronounced  against  us.  This 
proceeds  from  a  few  leading  religionists  of  the  new  con- 
cert sfect,  or  that  class  of  philanthropists  who  are  going  up 
and  down  in  the  land  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
The  two  wide-spread  denominations,  the  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist, with  whom  I  have  had  an  extensive  and  intimate 
intercourse  through  my  whole  Ufe,  I  am  sure,  will  never 
lend  themselves,  in  a  united  manner,  as  religious  bodies, 
to  sdd  political  factions  or  designing  demagogies.  No,  sir, 
these  denominations  were  sufficientiy  tested  during  the 
late  war.  They  stood  by  their  country  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  breasted  the  storm  of  war.  They  could  pray  for 
you  in  their  closets  and  their  pulpits,  without  the  fear 
of  incuiring  Divine  displeasure. 

One  of  these  denominations  (I  mean  the  Baptist^  hare, 
tiirough  their  organs,  the  officers  of  their  religious  Doardi^ 
conventions,  and  associations,  for  years  past,  at  every  ses- 
aon  of  Congress,  reminded  you  of  the  interest  they  feel 
and  the  labors  they  have  bestowed  towards  the  great  object 
of  Indian  civilization.  Moreover,  they  have  expressed  tbdr 
convictions,  that  your  emigpration  plui  afforded  the  best  and 
most  permanent  prospect  of  success  to  their  missionary 
efforts.  Sir,  no  religious  denomination  in  this  country,  as 
such,  will  bo  fouiKi  unitedly  giving  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  political  men,  to  aid  in  the  objects  or  political 
fiustion.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  name  all  the  various 
sects  of  our  country;  but,  having  named  one  or  two,  I 
Avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  saying,  I  have  great 
respect  for  most  of  the  denominations  in  our  country, 
and  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  any.  I  wish  them  aH 
prosperity  in  all  their  attempts  to  benefit  mankind. 

Our  good  and  worthy  Quaker  friends,  who  have  been 
memorializing  us  on  this  subject,  will  all  come  right  as 
soon  as  theirmisappiehenHDns  are  corrected.  When  they 
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mscertain  that  Georgia  and  President  Jackson  are  by  no 
means  the  advocates  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  they 
will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  join  us  in  advancing  measures 
of  kindness,  benevolence,  and  good  will  towards  tlie  In- 
dians. Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Quakers.  The  re- 
ligious people  of  this  country  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
rMigioua  liberty.  It  is  all  that  the  tndy  pious  want.  They 
want  no  '<  christian  party  in  politics."  I  profess  to  admire 
that  active  spirit  of  christian  oenevolence  which  has  done 
so  much  for  our  common  country,  in  the  cause  of  letters 
and  morality.  That  religion  which  carries  its  saving  in- 
fluence mto  fiimilies,  congregations,  and  society  in  general, 
adorns  its  professors. 

The  religious  opposition  to  this  measure  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  sect,  unless  we  give  a  new  name  to  a  re* 
ligious  party  in  politics— a  party  which  has  some  recruits 
from  many,  if  notiall,  the  different  sects  of  the  country. 
It  is  this  new  sect  of  concert  brethren,  against  whom  I 
direct  my  censures.  These  canting  fanatics  have  placed 
themselves,  upon  this  Indian  question,  behind  the  bul- 
warks of  religion,  and  console  tliemsdves  with  the  belief 
that  the  Georgians,  whom  they  have  denounced  as  athe- 
ists, deists,  infidels,  and  sabbath-breakers,  laboring  un- 
der the  curse  of  slavery,  will  never  be  able  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  strong  position.  Sir,  I  therefore  feel  that 
I  stand  pledged  in  duty  to  my  constituents, 'to  show  to 
this  House,  and  to  the  workl,  that  these  intermeddlers  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  soctetv  have  no 
just  claims  to  the  protection  of  th.tt  impenetrable  fortress 
m  which  they  have  hidierto  found  refuge  and  protection. 
I  rely  with  entire  confidence  upon  those  who  carry  tlie 
keys  of  this  fortress;  they  will  deliver  up  the  guilty,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law  and  justice.  ••  By  their  fruit 
ye  shall  know  them." 

Sir,  before  1  pursue  the  course  of  the  opposition  any 
further.  I  will  remark,  tliat  I  have  so  far  confined  myself 
principally  to  that  ptrt  of  the  subject  which  reUites  to  the 
mterest  of  the  Indians;  but  there  arc  other  interests  which 
are  entitled  to  a  share  of  your  consideration.  The  State 
of  Georgia,  one  of  whose  representatives  I  am,  has,  from 
my  infancy  till  this  day,  been  struggling  with  perplexing 
difficulties,  strifes,  and  heart-burnings,  upon  the  subject 
of  her  Indian  relations.  Yes,  sir,  amongst  my  earliest  re- 
collections are  the  walls  of  an  old  fort,  which  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  women  and  children  from  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  of  the  Indians.  And  let  me  inform  you,  tliat, 
while  the  Indians  have  receded  thousands  of  miles  before 
the  civilized  population,  in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  tlie 
frontier  of  Georgia  has  comparatively  remained  stationary. 
My  present  residence  is  not  more  than  one  day's  travel 
fVom  the  place  of  the  old  fort  to  which  I  allude<l.  It  is  but 
part  of  a  day's  travel  from  my  residence  to  the  line  of  the 
Cherokee  country. 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  summon  up  all  the  powers  of  philosophy,  to 
restram  feeling^  of  indignation  and  contempt  for  those 
who  are  at  this  time  straining  every  nerve  ana  using  every 
effort  to  perpetuate  on  the  people  whom  I  represent  the 
evils  which  they  have  borne  for  so  many  years;  and  what- 
ever has,  or  may  be  said  to  Xht  contrary^  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  no  other  State  of  th'is  Union  would  have  sub- 
mitted, witii  equal  patriotismr,  to  the  many  ills  and  wrongs 
which  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  human  obligations  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing us  from  Indian  perplexities,  give  us  justice,  and  assist 
in  the  advancement  of  our  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Georgia,  sir,  is  one  of  the  gt)od  old  thirteen  States;  she 
entered  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footii>g  wiUi  any  of  iier 
sisters.  She  claims  no  superiority,  but  contends  for  equal- 
ity. That  soverei^ty  wnich  she  concedes  to  all  the  rest, 
and  would  at  any  tmie  unite  with  them  in  defending  from 
eU  encroeehmeiit,  the  will  nuuntain  for  herself.  Our  social 


compact,  upon  which  we  stand  us  a  State,  gives  you  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  our  sovereignty;  and  within  tne  limits 
therein  defined  and  pointe<l  out,  oiir  State  autliorities  claim 
entire  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  soil  and  population, 
regardless  of  complexion. 

The  boundaries  of  Georgia  have  been  defined,  recog- 
nised, and  admitted,  by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Her  litigations  in  relation  to  boundary  and  title  to  her  soil 
may  justly  be  considered  as  having  been  settled  "according 
to  law."  Her  botmdaries  are  not  only  admitted  by  her 
sister  States,  but  by  this  General  Government r  and  every 
individual  who  administers  any  part  of  it,  executive  or  le- 
gislative, must  recollect  that  the  fiuth  of  this  Government 
lias  stood  pledged  for  twenty-eiglit  years  past,  to  relieve 
Georgia  from  the  embarrassment  of  Indian  population.  It 
is  known  to  every  member  of  this  Congress,  that  this 
pledge  was  no  gratuity  to  Georgia.  No,  sir,  it  was  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  two  entire  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

I  feel  disposed  to  pity  tiiose  who  make  the  weak  and 
false  plea  of  inability,  founded  on  the  words  "reasonable 
and  peaceable,"  whenever  I  hear  it  made.  Snch  petti- 
fogging quibbles  deserve  the  contempt  of  a  statesman. 
No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  Congressman,  who  does  not  know  that 
tlie  General  Government  might,  many  years  ago,  upon 
both  reasonable  and  peaceable  terms^  liave  removed  every 
Indian  from  Georgia. 

But,  sir,  upon  mis  subject,  this  Government  has  been 
wanting  in  good  faith  to  Georgia.  It  has,  by  its  own  acts 
and  ]>oTicy,  forced  the  Indians  to  remain  in  Georgia,  by 
the  purchase  of  their  lands  in  the  axljoining  States,  and  by 
holding  out  to  the  Indians  strong  inducements  to  remain 
where  they  are?  by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money, 
spent  in  changing  the  habits  of  the  savage  for  those  of 
civilized  life.  All  this  was  in  itself  right  and  proper;  it  has 
my  hearty  approbation;  but  it  should  not  have  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  Georgia.  The  Government,  long  after 
it  was  bound  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  all  the 
lanfls  in  Georgia,  has  actually  forced  the  Cherokecs  from 
their  lands  in  other  States,*  settled  them  upon  Georgia 
lands,  and  aitled  in  furnishing  the  means  to  create  the 
Cherokee  aristoci-acy. 

Sir,  I  blame  not  tiie  Indians^  T  commiserate  their  case. 
I  have  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Cherokees,  and 
amongst  them  I  have  seen  much  to  admire.  To  me,  they 
are  in  many  respects  an  interesting  people.  If  the  wicked 
influence  of  designing  men,  veiled  in  the  gnrbof  philan- 
thropy and  christian  benevtilence,  should  excite  the  Che- 
rokees to  a  course  that  will  end  in  their  speedy  destruction, 
I  now  call  ttpon  this  Congress,  and  the  whole  American 
people,  not  to  charge  the  Georgians  with  this  sin;  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  cant  and  fanaticism, 
emanating  from  the  land  of  steady  habits,  from  the  boasted 
progeny  of  tl^c  pilgrims  and  puritans. 

Sir,  my  State  stands  charged  before  this  House,  before 
the  nation,  and  before  the  whole  world,  with  cruelty  and 
oppression  towards  the  Indians.  I  deny  the  charge,  and 
demand  proof  from  those  who  make  it. 

I  have  labored,  as  one  of  your  committee,  day  and  night, 
in  examining  every  thing  which  has  any  connexion  with  the 
history  of  this  subject.  Amongst  other  duties,  we  have 
examined  all  the  various  laws  of  the  colonial  ami  State  Go- 
vernments in  relation  to  the  Indians.  The  selection  made 
and  submitted,  has  long  sinpe  been  in  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman  of  tiiis  House.  Let  the  laws  of  other  States  be 
compared  with  those  which  are  the  subject  of  complaint, 
and  it  must  then  be  admitted  by  every  candid  man  that 
the  States  complained  of  stand  pre-eminent  in  htimanity, 
mUdness,  and  gcnerositjs  towards  the  Indians. 

Georgia,  it  is  true,  has  slaves;  but  she  did  not  make  tiiem 
sucli;  she  found  tliem  4ipon  her  hands  when  she  became 
a  sovereign  State.  She  never  has,  by  her  legislation, 
changed  the  state  of  freedom  to  slavery.'     If  she  has  ever 
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ovf^ed  an  Indian  slave,  it  has  never  come  to  my  know- 
ledge; but  more  than  one  of  the  other  States  of  this  Union 
have  not  only  reduced  Indians  to  a  state  of  slavery,  but 
have  treated  them  as  brutes,  destitute  of  any  human  rights 
— depriving  them  of  their  own  modes  of  worshipping  Deity 
— Shunting  them  as  wild  beasU  for  slaughter — holding  out 
rewards  for  their  scalps,  and  even  g^i^ng  premiums  for  the 
raising  of  a  certun  breed  of  dogs,  called  bloodhounds,  to 
hunt  savages,  that  they  might  procure  their  scalps,  and 
obtain  tlie  reward  offered  by  Government  for  them.  Sir, 
compare  this  legislation  vriih  that  of  Georgia,  and  let  the 
guilty  be  put  to  shame. 

Should  I  be  censured  for  g^ng  to  the  history  of  past 
times — ^a  century  or  two  back;  should  I  be  accused  of  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  permit  me  to 
say,  I  bold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet,  recently  published  in 
Boston,  and  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  new  sect,  who  is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of 
•*  William  Penn;"  and  those  who  will  read  this  pamphlet, 
written  at  the  present  day,  will  perceive  a  more  savage, 
superstitious,  and  diabolical  spirit,  tlian  was  ever  possessed 
by  the  authors.of  the  pow-wow,  scalping,  slave,  and  dog 
laws.  I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  this  pamphlet, 
which  purports  to  be  an  article  copied  from  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  page  14. 

'*  The  Indians  had  better  stand  to  their  arras  and  be  ex- 
terminated, than  march  farther- onwards  to  the  Pacific,  in 
the  faith  that  the  coming  tide  of  civiKzed  population  will 
not  sweep  them  forever  until  they  mingle  in  its  depths. 
Better  thus  than  remain  to  be  trampled  as  the  serfs  of 
Georgia,  to  have  their  faces  g^round  by  the  pride  and  op- 
pressions of  their  slav^-holding  neighbors,  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  the  more  powerful,  and  not  less  sure,  tliough 
slower  operation  of  the  vices  of  the  whites.'*  •«  God  for- 
bid that  the  prayers  Which  have  ascended  for  the  Indians, 
and  the  exertions  which  may  be  made  in  their  behalf, 
should  fail;  it  would  be  better  that  half  the  States  m  the 
Union  were  annihilated,  and  the  remnant  left  powerful  in 
holiness,  strong  in  the  prevalence  of  virtue,  than  that  the 
whole  nation  should  be  stained  with  g^ilt,  and  sooner  or 
later  disorganized  by  the  self^destroying  energies  of  wick- 
edness. -  We  would  rather  have  a  civil  war,  were  there  no 
other  akemative,  than  avoid  it  by  takingshelter  in  crime ;  for 
besides  that,  in  our  faith,  it  would  be  better  for  the  universe 
to  be  annihilated,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  of  Grod 
to  be  broken,  we  know  that  such  a  shelter  would  only  prove 
the  prison  house  of  vengeance  and  despair.  We  would 
take  up  arms  for  the  Indians,  in  such  a  war,  with  as  mucii 
confidence  of  our  duty,  as  we  would  stand  witli  our  bayonets 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  repel  tlie  assaults  of  the 
most  barbarous  invader.  Perhaps  we  do* wrong  to  make 
even  the  supposition:  for  it  can  never  come  to  this.  Rut, 
let  any  thing  come  upon  us,  ratlier  than  the  stain  and  the 
curse  of  such  pei-fidy  as  has  been  contemplated.  Let  the 
vials  of  God's  wrath  be  poured  out  in  plague,  and  storm, 
and  desolation;  let  our  navies  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven;  let  our  corn  be  blasted  in  the  fields;  let 
our  first-born  be  consumed  with  the  stroke  of  the  pesti- 
lence; let  us  be  visited  with  earthquakes,  and  given  as  a 
prey  to  the  devouring  fire;  but  let  us  not  be  left  to  commit 
so  great  an  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations  and  of  God; 
let  us  not  be  abandoned  to  the  degradation  of  national 
perjury,  and,  as  its  certain  consequence,  to  some  signal 
addition  of  national  wo.  Let  us  listen  to  the  warning 
voice  which  comes  to  us  from  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

The  pamphlet  from  which  I  have  read  contains  seventy- 
two  pages,  and  is  interspersed  throughout  with  a  spirit 
corresponding  with  what  I  have  read.  Sir,  shall  I  express 
my  surprise  at  this  *•  christian  party  in  politics,"  who  con- 
demn aU  their  brethren  who  will  not  unite  with  them  in  all 
their  machinery  of  societies  and  schemes  for  governing 
public  opinion  in  this  land  of  freedom?  or  sliall  1  remember 
that  if  the  wicked  one  himself  can  assume  the  form  of  an 


angfel  of  light  to  deceive  and  effect  his  diabolical  purposes, 
then  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  children  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents?  The  fallacious  matter 
contained  in  this  pamphlet,  and  its  senior  brother,  *<  Wil- 
liam Penn,'!  we  shall  find  to  be  the  strong  ground  relied 
upon  here.  Our  opponents  here  will  be  found  in  close 
union  with  these  concert  brethren.  And  here  it  is,  sir, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  any  thing  like  a  tangible  form 
in  the  opposition  to  Indian  emigration,  sustained  and  en- 
couraged as  it  has  been  by  every  administration,  from  Pre- 
sident Jefferson  to  Mr.  Adams,  inclusive;  we  have  never 
before  seen  a  concerted  and  united  opposition,  nor  has  any 
individual,  who  had  any  pretennons  to  the  first  honors  of 
the  countrjs  heretofore  ventured  to  oppose  this  system. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  numbers  over  the 
signature  of  <<  William  Penn"  appeai*ed  in  the  National 
Intellig^neer,  and,  although  said  to  be  written  by  a  very 
pious  man,  deeply  merged  in  missionary  efforts,  they  evi- 
dently have  much  more  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  politician 
and  lawyer  than  that  of  an  humble  missionary.  At  the 
proper  moment  for  effect,  too,  we  see  the  distinguished 
orator  of  the  West,  he  who  once  filled  the  chair  which 
you  now  occupy,  entering  upon  this  subject  with  his  usual 
zeal  and  ingenuity.  This  Indian  subject  was  introduced 
into  one  of  his  set  speeches,  professedly  on  the  subject  of 
African  colonization.  But  the  two  subjects  are  adroitly 
blended  tdgether,  and  were  designed  as  a  cutting  philippic 
upon  P^'estdent  Jackson  and  his  administration,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  admirably  calculated  to  organize  his  political 
co-workers  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  expressions  of  deep  feelings  of  interest  for 
the  suffering  sons  of  Africa  and  the  forest.  It  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  popular  speech-maker.  But  I  confess 
the  pious  part  of  his  address  shocked  my  better  feelings. 
If  i  had  been  igpiorant  of  the  gentleman's  character,  I 
should  really  have  considered  him  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age! 

Where  do  you  find  one  solitary  opponent  of  President 
Jackson  in  favor  of  the  measure  on  your  table?  I  do  not 
know  one.  Sir,  I  have  tried  to  prevent  party  considerations 
from  operating  on  this  question;  but  our  opponents  are  an 
organized  band;  they  go  in  a  solid  column.  The  friends 
of  the  administration  ai-e  by  no  means  united  upon  many 
subjects  of  general  policy;  each  one  thinks  and  acts  for 
himself;  but  shall  our  difJ'erences  upon  other  subjects  ope- 
rate upon  our  judgments  in  making  up  an  opinion  upon 
this  important  subject?  Your  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  in  the  forcible  language  of  truth,  by  your  venerable 
Chief  Magistrate.  It  is  sustained  by  reason,  experience, 
humanity,  and  every  consideration  of  wise  policy.  It  is  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  tlie  interest,  peace,  and 
harmony  of  many  or  tlie  States;  and  to  the  poor  aifiicted 
and  perishing  Indians,  it  is  a  measure  of  salvation.  No  man 
living  entertains  kinder  feelings  to  the  Indians  than  An- 
drew Jackson.  If  any  President  of  the  United  States  hss 
deserved  the  appellation  of  friend  and  fiither  to  the  Indians, 
it  is  him  who  is  now  at  the  helm.  Having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Government  to  chastise  them  in  times  that  are 
gone  by,  so  far  as  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
true  condition  and  duty,  he  is  the  better  qualified  to  sym- 
pathise Mrith  them  in  all  their  afflictions.  He  not  only  is, 
but  has  long  been,  their  true  friend  and  benefactor.  This 
opposition  is  not  to  the  policy  proposed,  but  to  the  man  who 
recommends  it.  I,  therefore,  trust  his  friends  will  not  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  I  trust  in  God,  more 
are  they  who  are  for  us,  than  those  who  are  against  us. 
The  opposition  remindsme  of  Jonah's  gourd,  which  sprung 
up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  day.  It  could  bear  the 
light  and  heat  of  but  a  single  day,  because  there  was  a 
canker  at  the  root.  The  present  opposition  cannot  stand 
before  the  light  of  truth,  reason,  and  sound  policy — it  will 
soon  pass  away. 

Upon  this  question,  our  political  opponents  have  availed 
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themselves  of  the  aid  of  enthusiastic  religionists,  to  pull 
down  the  administration  of  President  Jackson.  Sir,  pure 
reliarion  will  aid  and  strengthen  any  cause;  but  the  unde- 
iilea  religion  of  the  cross  is  a  separate  and  distinct  things, 
in  its  nature  and  principles,  from  tlie  noisy  cant  of  these 
pfetenders,  who  have  cost  this  Government,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  considera- 
bly upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  their 
various  intermeddlings  with  tlie  political  concerns  of  the 
country.  Who  compose  tiiis  *' christian  party  in  poli- 
tics," here  and  elsewhere?'  Are  they  those  individuals 
who  are  most  distingpuished  for  morality  and  virtue?  I  will 
k&ve  these  questions  to  be  answered  by  others,  and  pass 
on  to  some  further  notice  of  the  Boston  pamphlet,  from 
which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  many  quotations  before 
we  get  through  this  discussion. 

It  is  the  statements  found  in  these  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines, which  are  relied  on  as  truth,  that  have  induced  so 
many  worthy  people  at  a  distance  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Indian  sovereignty,  as  assumed  by  the  Cherokees.  The 
general  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  in  these  publications, 
is  represented  as  being  quite  as  comfortable  and  prosper- 
ous— ^yes,  sir,  and  as  enlightened,  too,  as  the  white  popu- 
lation in  most  of  the  States.  Compare  the  pictures  drawn 
by  these  pamphlet  writers  and  memorialists  of  the  concert 
school;  in  which  they  have  painted  Georgia  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Cherokee  sovereignty  on  the  other.  From 
these  publications,  not  only  the  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
but  tlie  honest  laboring  people  of  New  England,  who  stay 
at  home,  and  would  mind  their  own  business  if  let  alone 
by  these  canting  fanatics,  verily  believe  that  the  Georgians 
are  the  worst  of  all  savages;  that  they  can  neither  read 
nor  write;  that  they  are  infidels,  deists,  and  atheists;  and 
that  they  never  hear  a  gospel  sermon,  except  from  a  New 
England  missionary.  Upon  the  other  hand,  th^y  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  are  the  most 
prosperous,  enlightened,  and  religious  nation  of  people  on 
earth — except,  indeed,  the  nation  of  New  England.  These 
Boston  writers  are  not  a  people  who  work  for  nothing  and 
find  themselves.  No,  sir,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  they 
are  well  paid  for  all  **  their  labors  of  love"  in  the  cause  of 
Cherokee  sovereignty. 

The  Cherokees  receive  larg^  annuities  from  this  Go- 
vernment; tliey  have  a  rich  treasury,  and  their  northern 
allies  understand  giving  a  saving  direction  to  their  finan- 
cial disbursements.  These  northern  intruders  arc  nu- 
merous and  influential  among  the  Cherokees.  One  reli- 
gious board  to  the  North  (of  whom  **  William  Penn"  is 
chief  secretary)  furnishes  the  southern  tribes  of  Indians 
with  upwards  of  twenty  stationary  missionaries,  besides 
superintendents,  mechanics,  &c.  &c.  chiefly  composed  of 
our  northern  friends.  No  doubt,  sir,  but  President  Ross 
himself,  with  all  his  official  subordinates,  has  long  since 
found  it  expedient  to  yield  the  chief  control  of  the  purse 
and  the  press  (which  you  know  are  said  to  be  the  strength 
of  nations)  to  his  more  skilful  and  eagle-eyed  friends' and 
allies.  But  for  these  annuities,  we  should  not  have  been 
encumbered,  throughout  tlie  session,  with  memorials  from 
Maine  to  Steubenville,  in  Ohio.  These  Self-interested  re- 
porters of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians tell  you  they  are  already  a  civilized  and  christianized 
people.  Abounding  in  the  necessary  comforts  of  do- 
mestic and  ag^*icultural  life,  their  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious advancement  is  ostentatiously  compared  with  the 
whites  in  some  of  the  States;  and,  for  proof  of  their  state- 
ments, they  refer  you  to  their  hireling  letter  writers,  and 
their  magazines  and  newspapers;  and  the  statements  drawn 
from  these  soui'ces  are  relied  on  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  community,  in  and  out  of  this  House,  in  preterence  to 
any  testimony,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates.  Now,  sir,  1  will  tell  you  how 
far  these  statements  are  to  be  relied  upon.  I  have  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  examined  all  theso  magazine  and  pam- 


phlet publications.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth. 
These  publications  remind  me  of  a  long  exploring  tour 
which  I  made  to  the  West  near  twenty  years  ago.  On  my 
return  home,  my  friends  and  neighbors  called  in,  to  hear 
the  news  from  the  western  country.  I  described  to  them 
the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  its  bountiful 
productions,  &c. ;  and  before  I  had  got  through  with  the 
good  things,  they  said,  "  It  is  enough,  let  us  all  remove  to 
the  good  country."  But  when  I  told  them  of  the  evil 
things,  and  gave  them  tlie  whole  truth,  they  changed  their 
hasty  opinions,  and  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  remain 
in  their  beloved  Georgia.  Sir,  the  application  of  this  story 
is  easy — every  gentleman  can  make  it  for  himself.  But  I 
promised  to  inform  you  how  far  tliese  mag;azine  statements 
were  entitled  to  credit;  but,  before  I  begin,  I  will  refer 
you  to  my  list  of  witnesses,  l^hey  may  be  found  amongst 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress, 
from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Cherokee  country.  I 
could  multiply  testimony  to  bear  me  out  in  all  that  I  have 
or  shall  say  on  this  subject;  but,  in  law,  we  consider  ^very 
word  established  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  two  or 
three  witnesses.  I  admit,  we  do  find  in  the  Cherokee 
country  many  families  enjoying  all  the  common  comforts 
of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  possessing  the  necessary 
means  to  secure  these  enjoyments.  Moreover,  we  find  a 
number  of  schools  and  houses  built  for  religious  worship. 
Many  of  these  comfortable  fitmilies,  too,  are  composed  of  na- 
tives bom  in  the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  principal  part 
of  these  enjoyments  are  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  white 
man,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  few,  very  few  of  the 
i*eal  Indians  participate  largely  in  these  blessings.  A  large 
portion  of  the  full  blooded  Cherokees  still  remain  a  poor 
degraded  race  of  human  beings.  As  to  the  proportion 
that  are  comfortable,  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  speak  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge  with  any  degree  or  certainty; 
but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  can  readily  conclude  that 
but  a  very  snuill  portion  of  the  real  Indians  are  in  a 
state  of  improvement,  whilst  their  lords  and  rulers  are 
white  men,  and  the  descendants  of  white  men,  enjoying 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  enjoying  exclusively  the  Govern- 
ment annuities,  upon  wliich  they  foster,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  of  our  civil  in- 
stitutions. 

While  the  smallest  intrusion  (as  it  is  called)  by  the 
frontier  citizens  of  Georgia  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees,  excites  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  fanatics, 
from  one  end  of  the  chain  of  concert  and  coalition  to  the 
other,  do  we  not  find  an  annual  increase  of  intruders,  from 
tliese  philanthropic  ranks,  flocking  in  upon  the  poor  Chero- 
kees,  like  the  caterpillars  and  locusts  of  Eg}'pt,  leaving  a 
barren  waste  behind  them?  Yes,  sir,  these  ar»  the  intrud- 
ers who  devour  the  substance  which  of  right  belongs  to  tb« 
poor  perishing  part  of  the  Cherokees.'  They  divide  the 
spoil  with  tlie  Cherokee  rulers,  and  leave  the  comiDon 
Imltans  to  struggle  witli  want  and  misery,  without  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  any  change  but  that  of  join- 
ing their  brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  inhumanity  of  Georgia,  so  much  complained  of,  is 
nothing  more  noi*  less  tlian  the  extension  of  her  laws  and 
jurisdiction  over  this  mingled  and  misguided populatioirwho 
are  found  within  her  acknowledge  limits.  And  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  to  be  found  in  all  this,  that  is  so  very  alarming? 
Sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  tear  tlie  mask  from  this  subject, 
that  the  cliaracter  and  complexion  of  this  opposition  mjght 
be  seen  and  known.  The  absolute  rulers  of  the  Chero- 
kee country,  like  other  men,  love  office,  distinction,  and 
power.  They  are  enjoying  great  and  peculiar  benefits.  ^ 
They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  private  citisens* 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  they  yield  up  their  stewardship. 
They  know  thev  have  not  been  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
the  poor  deg^raded  Indians.  They  know  the  great  mass 
of  their  people  have  been  left  to  suffer  in  want  and  igno- 
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ranee,  whilst  they  have  spent,  their  siA>3tance  in  formings 
foreig^n  alliances  with  an  enthusiastic,  selfish,  and  money- 
loving^  people.  These  men,  when  incorporated  into  the 
politicfd  family  of  Georgia,  cannot  calculate  on  becoming 
at  once  the  Randolphs  of  the  State.  And  if  they  join  the 
western  Cherokees,  they  ca>)not  carry  with  them  their 
present  assumed  sovereignty  and  rule.  They  will  there 
find  equals  in  mahy  of  their  pioneer  brethren.  The  Cad- 
mus of  the  Cherokees,  George  Guess,  and  many  others, 
are  already  tliere.  Yes,  sir,  these  western  Cherokees  are 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  their  emigmt- 
ing  enterprise,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them 
as  to  their  relative  comfort,  and  prospect  of  future  bless- 
ing*. All  the  various  emigrants  to  the  West  so  far  agree 
as  to  authorize  the  assurance  that  no  inducement  could  be 
offered  to  them  strong  enough  to  bring  them  back  again. 
The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  are  charmed  with  their  coun- 
try, and  U>  the  many  things  wUch  attach  to  their  comfort 
in  it.  The  New  England  farmers,  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  would  as  soon  consent  to 
return  to  the  barren  sand  and  sterile  rocks  of  their  native 
land,  as  a  western  Cherokee  or  Creek  would  return  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  forefathers. 

Pages  may  be  filled  with  the  sublimated  cant  of  tlie  day, 
and  in  wailing  over  the  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from 
the  bones  of  their  forefathers.  BQt  if  the  heads  of  these 
pretended  mournera  were  waters,  and  their  eyes  were  a 
fountain  of  tears,  and  they  were  to  spend  days  and  years  in 
weepingover  the  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from  Georg^ 
yet  they  will  go.  The  tide  of  emigration,  with  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  the  whites,  directs  its  course  westwardly. 

I  am  apprised,  sir,  that  principles  of  natural  law  and 
abstract  justice  have  been  aippealed  to,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
sustaining  the  pretensions  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  What- 
ever doctrines  may  have  been  advanced  by  theoretical 
writers  upon  this  subject,  the  practical  comment  of  all 
nations  will  sustun  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  message 
of  President  Jackson,  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress,  which  reads  as  follows: 

•*  The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Government  to  introduce  among  them  the 
art^  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  another,  wholly  incompatible  with  its 
success.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them, 
we  have,  at  the  sanw  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase 
their  lands,  and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilderness. 
By  this  means  they  have  not  only  been  kcjit  in  a  wandering 
state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expenditures 
upon  the  subject.  Government  has  constantly  defeated  its 
own  policy?  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  receding  farther 
and  farther  to  the  West,  have  retained  their  savage  habits. 
A  portion,  however,  of  tlie  soutliern  tribes,  having  mingled 
much  witli  the  whites,  and  mad6  some  progress  m  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  an  inde- 
pendent Government  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. These  States,  claiming  to  be  the  only  sovereigns 
within  tlieir  territories,  extended  tbeirlaws  over  the  Indians, 
which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United  States  for 
protection. 
^  **  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  presented 
was,  whether  the  General  Government  had  a  right  to  sus- 
tain those  people  in  their  pretensions.  The  constitution 
declares  that  *'  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,"  without  the 
consent  of  its  Legislature.  If  the  General  Government 
is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  confederate 
State  within  the  territory  of  one  of  tlie  members  of  this 
Union,  against  her  consent,  much  less  could  it  allow  a 
foreign  and  independent  Government  to  establish  itself 


there.  Georgfia  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  eventuated  in  our  Federal  Union,  as  a  sovereign 
State,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  certain  limits,  which, 
having  been  originally  defined  in  her  colonial  charter,  and 
subsequently  recog^iised  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  she  has 
ever  since  continued  to  ei\}oy,  except  as  they  have  been 
circumscribed  by  her  own  voluntary  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  in  the  articles  of  ces- 
sion of  1802.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  boundai*tes 
which  were  prescribed  by  Congress.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional, conventional,  or  legal  provision,  which  allowsthem 
less  power  over  the  Indians  within  their  borders  than 
is  possessed  by  Maine  or  New  York.  Would  the  people 
of  Maine  permit  the  Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  an  indepen- 
dent Government  within  their  State }  And,  unless  they  did, 
would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
support  them  in  resisting  such  a  measure?  Would  the 
people  of  New  York  permit  each  remnant  of  tlie  Six  Na- 
tions within  her  borders  to  declare  itself  an  indeoendent 
people,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States)  Could 
the  Indians  establish  a  separate  republic  on  each  of  their 
reservations  in  Obio^  And,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would 
it  be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  them  in  the 
attempt?  If^the  principle  involved  in  the  obvious  answer 
to  these  questions  be  abandoned,  it  will  follow  that  the 
Ejects  of  this  Government  are  reversed,  and  that  it  has 
become  a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the  States 
which  it  was  established  to  protect 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  th«  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  tliat  their 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  Ck)vernment  would  not 
be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or 
submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States. 

«*  Our  conduct  towards  these  people  is  deeply  interest* 
ing  to  our  national  character.  Their  present  condition, 
contrasted  with  what  they  once  were,  makes  a  most  powers 
fill  appeal  to  our  symp&thies.  Our  ancestors  found  them 
the  uncontrolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions.  By  per* 
suasion  and  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire  from  nvcr 
to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  some  of  the 
tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  others  have  but  remnants 
to  preserve  for  a  while  their  once  terrible  namea.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  civilization,  which, 
by  destroying  the  resources  of  the  savage,  doom  him  to 
weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narra^ 
ganjett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw, 
the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits 
them  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Humanity  and  national  honor  de- 
mand that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  so  freat  a 
calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was  just  in 
the  United  States  to  include  them  and  their  territory  within 
the  bounds  of  new  States,  whose  limits  they  could  not 
control.  That  step  cannot  be  retraced.  A  State  cannot 
be  dismembered  by  Congress,  or  restricted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  constitutional  power.  But  the  people  of  those 
States,  and  of  every  State,  actuated  by  feelings  of  justice 
and  regard  for  our  national  honor,  submit  to  you  the  inte- 
resting question,  whether  something  cannot  be  done,  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  the  States,  to  preserve  this  much 
injured  race. 

«« As  a  means  of  effecting  this  end,  1  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any  State 
or  territory  now  formed,  to  be  gfuarantied  to  the  Indian 
tribes  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it?  each  tribe  having  a 
distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use. 
There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  Govern- 
ments of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from 
tlie  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the  several  tribea. 
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There  the  benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and,  by  promoting  union  and  harmony 
among  them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  commonwealth, 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  this  Government. 

**  This  emimtion  should  be  voluntary:  for  it  would  be 
as  cruel  as  uniust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  m  a  distant  land. 
But  they  should  be  distiiM:tly  informed  that  if  they  remain 
witliifi  the  limits  of  the  States,  they  must  be  subject  to  their 
laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals^  they 
will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  the^  have  improved  by  their  industry. 
But  it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in  this  state 
of  things^  claims  can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on 
which  they  have  neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements, 
merely  because  they  have  seen  them  from  tlie  mountain. 


or  passed  them  in  tlie  chase.     Submitting  to  the  laws  of  Indians,  unless  the  lands  had  been  granted  or  patented  by 


the  States,  and  receiving,  like  other  citizens,  protection  in 
their  persons  and  property,  they  will,  ere  long,  become 
mergedin  tlie  mass  of  our  population."    ' 

Tlie  extract  from  President  Jackson's  message,  just  read, 
is  an  unanswerable  speech  in  favor  of  the  entire  measure 
on  your  table.  Moreover,  short  as  it  is,  it  contains  an  irre- 
futable argument  against  every  thing  which  can  be  devised 
by  the  ingenuity  of  our  opponents  upon  this  subject.  They 
may  theorize  upon  the  subject,  as  to  what  ought  and  what 
might  have  been  done  in  relation  to  the  Indians;  they  may 
calmly  look  on,  and  advise  tliose  who  are  in  pain  to  be  ca^^ 
and  quiet;  they  may  give  lectures  upon  morality,  human- 
ity, andbenevolence,Dy  an  imaginary  state  of  things  which 
does  not  exist;  but  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  usual  practical  good  sense,  takes  up  the  subject  as  it 
actually  exists,  points  out  the  course  which  should  be  pur- 
sued as  best  calculated  to  benefit  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  States^  and  tells  you  plainly,  no  other  alternative  is  lefV, 
that  will  not  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Yes,  sir,  good  and  evil  are  placed  before  you.  The  only 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  Imlians  is  in  your  hands.  Their 
destiny  is  suspended  by  a  single  thread.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  ever  be  so  fai>  infatuated  by  party  prejudice*  for 
or  agMnst  any  man  or  set  of  men,  as  to  be  induced  to  use 
my  influence  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  tlie  sons  of  the  fo- 
rest, or  jeopardize  the  best  interests,  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  any  of  the  States  or  territories  of  this 
Union.  Sir,  I  never  shall  enter  the  partisan  list,  to  such 
an  extent  I  love  my  friends,  but  I  love  my  country  more. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
the  aUusions  which  I  have  done,  to  individuals,  societies, 
and  sections  of  our  country.  I  would  gladly  have  avoided 
it;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  influenced 
rae  to  expose  the  opposition  to  this  measure  as  I  have  done. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  misconstrued.  I  entertain  no  hostile  or 
unfriendly  feelings  toward  any  human  being.  Every  thing 
that  deserves  approbation  or  admiration,  in  every  section 
of  iry  whole  country,  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  have  not 
travelled  out  of  the  path  of  my  duty  to  commence  attacks 
on  any  individual  or  community^  but,  without  intimidation, 
I  have  acted  on  the  defenave.  This,  sir,  was  due  to  my 
constituents,  as  well  as  myself. 

Having  said  so  much  in  regard  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage, I  will  return  to  the  elementary  writers  upon  natural 
law,  but  sliall  give  no.  quotations  from,  or  comment  on 
what  they  have  written.  I  merely  refer  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  I  think  a  fair,  practical  comment  upon 
those  laws,  so  fai>  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  colonial. 
State,  and  General  Governments  of  this  country.  If  tliis 
proposition  be  admitted,  it  is  visionary  to  suppose  that 
Indian  claims  can  be  sustained  to  large  tracts  of  /country, 
in  which  they  have  neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  | 


merely  because  they  have  seen  them  horn  the  mountain,  or 
passed  them  in  the  chase. 

In  all  the  acts,  first  by  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  by 
the  State  Governments,  the  fundamental  principle,  thai 
the  Indians  had  no  right  either  to  the  soil  or  sovereignty 
of  the  countries  they  occupied,  has  never  been  aban- 
doned either  expressly  or  by  implication.  The  rigor  of  the 
rule  for  excluding  savages  from  the  soil,  to  make  room  for 
ag^ulturists,  has  been  mitigated,  the  eartli  being  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  Indians  are  secured  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  for  ever}'  usefiil 
agricultural  purpose.  Hence  we  find  reservations  made 
to  tfie  Indians,  in  most  of  the  old  States,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Ctovemment.  It  is  believed  that  no  respectable 
jurist  would  risk  his  reputation  by  contending  that  a  right 
to  land  could  be  maintained  before  any  of  our  courts. 
State  or  federal,  where  the  title  has  been  derived  from 


the  Federal  or  State  Governments. 

The  practice  of  buying  Indian  lands  is  nothing  more 
than  the  substitute  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  has 
been  resorted  to  in  preference  to  the  sword,  as  the  best 
means  for  agricultural  and  civilized  conmiunities  entering 
into  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  just  right  to  the 
benefits  of  the  earth,  evidently  designed  by  Him  who 
formed  it  for  purposes  more  usefiil  than  Indian  hunting 
grounds. 

When  the  Indians  in  any  colony  or  State  were  nume- 
rous, powerful,  and  warUke,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
all  to  conciliate  them  by  entering  into  condescending 
compacts  and  treaties,  and  thus  effect  by  prudence  what 
they  were  unable  to  perform  by  force.  By  all  the  old 
States,  except  Georgia,  this  kind  of  treaty  le^slation  has 
long  since  been  abamloned,  and  direct  legislation,  lor  the 
control  and  government  of  the  Indians,  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  referred  to 
by  my  friend  [Mr.  Bbu]  from  Tennessee,  I  believe  is  con- 
sidered and  received  as  orthodox  by  every  State  in  the 
Union,  in  which  the  distinguished  and  learned  Judge 
Spencer  (now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) declared  "that  he  knew  of  no  half-way  doc- 
ti-ine  on  this  subject."  If  a  State  has  jurisdiction  at  all,  it 
has  complete  and  entire  jurisdiction.  The  principle  upon 
which  jurisdiction  is  assumed  does  not  admit  of  division. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  and  written,  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Indian  sovereignty;  and  I 
admit  many  of  the  acts  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments may  be  selected,  apart  from  their  general  policy, 
which  would  seem  to  afford  support  to  tliis  position.  Yet, 
when  we  take  the  whole  policy  and  history  of  these  Go- 
vernments, as  exhibiting  an  entire  system,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, they  have  never  hesiUted  to  extend  their  sove- 
reignty over  the  Indians  in  their  respective  spheres,  when 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bring  them  under  their  laws 
and  jurisdiction;  unless,  indeed,  we  find  this  hesitancy  in 
the  absence  of  physical  power.  Here  I  will  remark  that 
the  only  reason  why  any  State  in  this  Union  has  permitted 
the  interference,  or  sought  the  aid  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  take  any  part  in  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  their  respective  bounda- 
ries, has  been  on  account  of  their  physical  weakness;  and 
they  have,  therefore,  looked  to  this  Government  for  tliat 
sud  and  succor,  to  afford  which,  it  was  establislied  by  the 
several  States  of  this  Union.  Yes,  sir,  this  Government 
was  formed  to  protect,  and  not  to  destroy  tlie  State  Go- 
vernments. In  all  the  States,  we  find,  so  soon  as  the  In- 
diana were  reduced  to  a  condition  tliai  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  power  and  hostility,  the 
States  have  invariably  taken  their  Indian  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  uvi  no  longer  looked  to  the  federal  arm  for 
aid. 

Upon  every  branch  of  this  subject,  it  is  neccssavy  con- 
stantly to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  privilcgea 
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and  immunities.  The  States  have  privileged  the  General 
Government  to  assume  tlie  manag-ement  of  veiy  important 
nnatters  connected  with  their  Indian  relations.  Yes,  sir, 
the  aid  of  tlils  Government  ha3f>ften  been  sought  in  those 
matters;  nevertheless,  while  the  States  thus  sought  and 
assented  to  this  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government,  it  was  from  motives  of  prudent  policy 
and  interest.  No  State  of  this  Union  ever  saw  the  time 
that  they  would  have  yielded  to  tliis  exercise  of  power, 
when  claimed  as  a  right,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  It  is  the  same  case 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  residing  in  a  State.  They  are 
privileged,  in  very  many  respects,  far  beydnd  their  rights 
or  immunities.  Wliile  the  population  of  a  State  is  small, 
and  its  territory  extensive,  large  tracts  of  country  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  the  use  and  privilege  of  the  Indians, 
to  hunt  and  roam  from  place  to  place.  They  are  also  left 
to  regulate  tiieir  own  affairs  according  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
But  when  this  state  of  things  becomes  changed,  as  it  now 
has  iti  Georgia,  the  State  is,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  assert 
and  maintain  her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 
If  the  question  of  the  right  of  (Georgia  to  unqualified 
Jurisdiction  within  her  own  limits,  is  considered  as  form- 
ing any  part  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  by  impli- 
cation or  otlierwise,  I  think  I  may,  with  great  confidence, 
look  to  this  House  for  a  just  decision.  But  should  I  be 
«iisappointed  in  an  American  Congress,  I  will  then  appeal 
to  the  people  and  States  of  the  Union.  Congress  have 
sometimes  failed  to  obey  the  will  of  their  constituents, 
and  they  may  do  so  upon  the  present  occasion.  If  they 
<lo,  I  look  to  the  unofficial  sovereign  people,  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy. 

My  physical  strength  admonishes  me  to  draw  to  a  close; 
and  but  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stand  related 
to  the  subject,  and  the  more  forcible  consideration  that 
the  character  of  Georgia  should  be  vindicated  and  excul- 
pated from  the  many  aspersions  and  calumnies  cast  on  her, 
here  and  elsewhere,  my  remarks  would  have  been  few, 
and  strictly  confined  to  the  subject?  biit  much  as  I,  have 
already  said,  and  desultory  as  1  know  my  remarks  have 
been,  I  nujs^  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
tlie  people  of  Georgia,  a  comparison  between  her  laws 
and  proceedings,  with  those  of  any  one  of  her  sisters  of 
the  old  thirteen,  who  achieved  tlie  glory  of  our  liberty 
and  independenee. 

In  humanity,  forbearance,  and  liberality  towards  the 
lndians|,  Georgia  has  no  superior,  if  she  does  not  stand 
pre-eminent.  The  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
Indians  within  her  boundaries  is  the  theme  of  Indian  his- 
tory, and  the  glory  of  missionai-y  efforts.  Volumes  have 
already  been  written,  ami  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  advancement  and 
reformation  of  the  Georgia  Indians.  And  yet,  sir,  have  you 
not,  from  day  to  day,  throughout  this  long  session,  seen 
the  provocations-teeming  upon  Presiden^t  Jackson  and  the 
Georgians,  and  a  spil-it  of  asperity,  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Mart^Tdom,  the  fagot,  the  flame, 
and  stake  seem  to  inspire  the  ardent  hopes  and  ambition 
of  our  opponents.  Sir,  Georgia  would  turn  away  from 
such  sacrifices;  she  requires  no  such  immolation  to  re- 
strain the  impetuosity  of  her  citizens  from  acts  of  inhu- 
manity and  violence  towards  the  Indians,  or  any  other 
people.  If  you  want  any  evidence  of  the  generous  spirit 
and  liberality  of  Georgia^  turn  your  eye  to  the  maps 
whteh  adorn  your  walls;  look  upon  tlie  two  flourishing 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  (for  these  States  may, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  considered  a  donation,  on  the 
part  of  Georgia,  to  this  confWeration  of  States.)  It  is 
tnie,  Georgia  did,  at  the  time  she  ce<led  that  territory  to, 
the  Umon,  expect  to  relieve  herself  thereby  of  litigation 
and  embarrassments,  with  whicli  she  was  harassed,  and 
which  were  of  an  unpleasant  and  perplexing  nature,  and 
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her  compact  with  this  Government  in  1803  secured  the 
pledge  and  faith  of  the  Federal  Government  to  effect 
these  desirable  objects  for  Georgia.  Yes,  sir,  from  the 
signing  of  the  compact  of  1803,  Georgia  had  a  rigtit  to 
expect  ])eace  and  quiet  on  the  subject  of  the  Yazoo  spe- 
culation, as  well  as  a  speedy,  reasonable,  and  peaceable 
relief  from  all  Indian  claims  to  lands  within  her  borders. 
But,  sir,  we  have  experienced  a  ten-fold  portion  of  that 
disappointment  which  the  vicissitudes  or  fortune  bring 
to  man. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  tlie  engagements  formed 
by  that  compact.^  Let  facts  answer  this  question.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Georgia  has  been  the  subject  of  unre- 
mitted and  unmerited  abuse.  While  the  cliums  of  the 
Yazoo  speculators  were  pendilig  before  this  Government, 
it  was  seized  upon  as  a  fit  occasion,  by  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, to  censure  and  revile  Georgia,  apparently  forget- 
ting the  fact  that  tliis  Government  had  been  a  great  gamer 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Georgia,  and  had  actually  received 
a  hundred-fold  for  all  its  troubles  and  expense  in  settling 
and  quieting  these  claims. 

Agiiin,  sir,  from  that  day  to -this,  whenever  the  subject 
of  extinguishing  Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  has  offered  the  slightest  opportunity  for  decla- 
mation, we  have,  with  deep  regret,  discovered  the  same 
spirit  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Storrs] 
has  manifested  upon  the  present  occasion. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  wrdngs  of  Georgia. 
It  is  the  province  of  weakness  to  complain.  We  have 
sought  from  this  Government  our  rights,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  engagements  with  ua.  They  have  long  been  with- 
held, upon  frivolous  excuses.  We  had  lost  confidence  in 
any  appeals  which  we  could  make  to  tliis  Government; 
that  Confidence  has  been  restored  to  tlie  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  by  the  course  which  has  been  marked 
out  and  pursued  by  our  present  Chief  Magistrate.  He 
has  spread  his  opinions  before  the  nation,  in  relation  to 
the  claims  and  rights  of  Georgia,  upon  the  Indian  subject. 
Georgia  is  now  waiting  to  hear  the  response  of  this  branch 
of  the  General  Government.  A  disposition  manifested  on 
your  part  to  make  reparation  to  Geor^a  for  the  multi- 
plied wrongs  which  she  has  endured,  wUl  be  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  every  Georgian. 

But,  sir,  arraigned  as  we  are  at  your  bar,  we  have  no 
supplications  to  make.  We  deny  your  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Upon  the  subject  of  our  sovereignty  we  fear  no- 
thing from  your  sentence.  Our  right  of  sovereismty  will 
not  be  yielded.  If  you  do  not  perform  your  duty,  by 
withholding  your  opposition  to  long  delayed  justice,  and 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  your  contract  of  twenty-eight  years' 
standing,  I  would  then  advise  you  to  let  us  alone,  and  leave 
us  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way.  While  I 
would  scorn  to  be  heard  in  the  tone  of  supplication,  in 
reference  to  the  rights  of  my  constituents,  I  would,  never- 
theless, as  tlie  sincere  and  candid  friend  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  use  tlie  language  of  expostulation  \n  their  behalf. 
The  Gherokees,  as  well  as  the  Georgians,  are  tired  of 
suspense.  A  crisis  has  arrived,  which  calls  for  action. 
Thmgs  can  no  longer  remain  in  their  present  state. 

Some  acknowledged  competent  authority  must  be  sus- 
tained, in  what  is  called  the  Cherokee  countiy.  In  its 
absence,  we  may  dail^  expect  to  hear  of  anarchy  and 
blood.  It  is  not  only  mtruders  from  Georgist  but  from 
various  other  States,  who  have  recently  rushed  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantagea 
Which  may  be  found. 

Give  your  support  to  the  bill  under  consideration.  Hold 
out  no  vain  and  delusive  hopes  to  these  sons  of  the  forest 
The  history  of  the  past  gives  them  strong  claims  on  our 
sympathy,  benevolence,  and  liberality.  Join  us  in  this 
great  effort  to  save  the  remnant  tribes  of  the  aboriginals. 
They  are  a  peculiar  people.  They  look  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  this  mighty 
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continent.  -  They  see  in  the  future  no  reward  for  ambition 
or  exertion,  unless  you  plant  them  in  pernnanenl  homes, 
where  the  extended  views  of  their  true  friends  and  bene- 
factors may  systematically  go  forward  with  some  prospect 
of  success. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said,  he  would  most  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce in  tlie  proposed  appropriation  to  asiist  the  Indians 
in  their  removal,  could  he  believe  that  this  object  vvould 
be  cifected  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  unbiassed 
wishes  of  the  Indians.  But  he  did  not  believe  such  would 
be  the  fact.  Whatever  gentlemen  may  say  and  feel  in 
this  House,  [said  "Sir.  £.]  m  the  honest  expression  of  their 
views,  I  have  no  doubt  that  mercenary  motives,  in  some 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  country, 
have  had,  and  ^tiU  have,  an  important  influence  upon  tliis 
measure.  It  is  advocated  upon  principles  at  war  wltli  our 
policy  towards  the  Indians;  upon  principles  which  no  State 
m  this  Union  can  expect  thia  Government  to  recognise  or 
sanction.  By  the  compact  of  18U2  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, we  agreed  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  her  lands 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  '<  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
peaceably."  In  compliance,  1  should  be  glad  to  unite 
in  any  proper  metisures,  a.s  being  an  amicable  and  honor- 
able mode  of  settling  questions  of  grave  consideration  now 
urged  upon  us,  and  as  meeting  the  wishes  of  several  of 
the  States  who  feel  their  rights,  dignity,  and  welfare  to  be 
involved  in  the  issue.  Certainly  1  shall  strive  to  be  faith- 
ful to  every  just  expectation  of  a  State.  But  we  must 
not  be  faithless  to  our  engagements.  Sir,  I  have  no  belief 
that  the  bill  will  bring  along  with  it  the  proposed  and  de- 
sirable effect;  and  while  lam  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  gen- 
tleman to  assist  in  an  honorable  removal  of  the  Indians,  I 
cannot  do  it  under  circumstances  which  admonish  me  that 
this  bill  is  but  a  part  of  a  united  effort  virtually  to  expel  the 
Indians  from  then*  ancient  possessions.  Some  of  these  cir- 
cumstances I  will  lay  before  the  committee.  No  option  is 
left  with  the  Indians  as  to  their  removal,  if  you  pass  this 
bill,  consistent  with  their  heretofore  acknowledged  riglits, 
and  sucli  as  the  faith  and  honor  of  this  country  ought  to 
secure  to  them. 

Before  I  mention  these  circumstances,  permit  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  true  question  in  de- 
bate. This  bill  proposes  a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west- 
ern wilderness.  The  sum  now  to  be  appropriated,  it  is 
admitted,  is  for  a  beginning  only.  None  suppose  tiie 
whole  expense  will  fiiU  short  of  three  miUions,  and  many 
think  it  will  be  more  tlian  Quadruple  that  sum.  What  is 
the  character  of  this  grand  scheme?  Upon  what  princi- 
ples is  it  urged  upon  us?  It  becomes  us  to  examine  it  nar- 
rowly. If  it  is  to  operate  coercively  upoii  the  Indians;  if 
bribery,  corruption,  and  menace  are  about  to  make  it  ef- 
fecluai,  as  I  verily  believe  will  be  the  fact,  we  cannot  give 
.  the  funds  of  this  nation  to  assist  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  question  is  not  so  exactly  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  States  and  their  Indian  tnbes,  as  what  is  the  relation  of 
this  Government  to  them.  It  is  not  so  material  what 
notions  Georg^  entertains  about  the  original  rights  of  her 
Indians.  She  may  deny  them  all  if  she  pleases,  and  her 
advocates  may  contend  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire 
into  their  rights,  as  distinct  and  independent;  but  since  we 
are  called  upon  to  accomplish  their  removal,  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  regulated 
our  relations  with  the  Indians,  are  not  denied  or  abandon- 
ed. This  Government  has  settled  the  character  of  the  In- 
dian tribes — it  is  too  late  for  her  to  speculate,  if  she  would, 
on  this  subject.  The  whole  history  of  our  Indian  Depart- 
.  ment — ^thc  scores  of  treaties  we  have  made,  and  the  inter- 
course law  of  1791,  and  now  existing  as  passed  in  1802, 
establish  the  great  fact  that  tliis  Government  has  held 
these  tribes  to  be  distinct  from  the  States  for  all  national 
purposes;  nor  can  we  now  deny  it,  without  the  roost  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  Indian^  and  the  most  glaring  disregard 


of  our  solemn  engagements.  Let  others  have  such  8}'stem8 
as  they  please,  we  have  one  established  by  the  practice  of 
every  successive  year,  resting  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  and  wrought  into  all  our  laws  on .  this  subject. 
And,  sir,  even  if  we  could  not  have  taken  the  ground 
which  we  did  at  first,  and  have  since  maintained,  we  can- 
not now  deny  it,  and  appropriate  our  fundsi,  and  lend  our 
national  arm  to  subvert  it — we  are  committed.  W^e  have 
invited  the  Indians  to  treat  witli  us — to  trust  us — to  put 
themselves  into  our  hands — and  now  can  we  betray  tliem? 
Can  we  advance  money  to  carr}'  into  effect  a  system  at  war 
with  our  treaties  and  our  solemn  pledges?  This  is  the 
ground.  And  though  I  shall  investigate  a  little  first  prin- 
ciples, I  do  contend  tlie  friends  of  the  Indians  need  not 
go  beyond  the  statutes  and  records  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  learn  the  line  of  duty. 

The  advocates  of  removal  tell  us  we  cannot  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  sovereign  State.  The  gen- 
tlemen from  Georgia  admonish  us  that  that  State  has  taken 
her  course,  and  nothing  will  divert  her — that  she  is  sove- 
reign, and  will  do  as  she  pleases;  and  they  advise  us  to  let 
her  alone.  Sir,  the  difficulty  in,  she  will  not  let  us  alone. 
She  says,  give  us  )our  money;  pledge  the  national  treasury 
to  remove  the  Indians  witliin  our  borders,*  and  all  this  she 
demands  of  us,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  charters  of  our 
plighted  fiuth,  and  changing  completely  the  principles  of 
our  relations  with  the  Indians.  She  asks  too  much.  She 
asks  what  honesty  requires  us  to  withhold.  I  will  never 
give  her  a  farthing  upon  the  principles  she  assumes — nor 
can  tliis  Government,  without  exciting  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  this  nation,  and  of  mankind. 

1  will  now  mention  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
show  the  character  and  object  of  this  bill. 

First,  then,  the  Executive,  whose  opinion  and  future 
course  of  conduct  on  this  subject,  it  seems,  were  weU 
known  before  his  election,  applauds  Georgia  for  her  great 
forbearance  towai^ds  the  Indians,  and  denies  tJieir  right  of 
self-government  and  of  soil,  except  to  such  a  portion  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  in  the  actual  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment of. 

Next,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  official  communica- 
tions, labors  to  prove  that  they  have  no  rights  at  all,  not 
even  in  any  portion  of  the  soil;  for. lie  asserts  they  have 
lost  all,  and  the  States  have  acquired  all,  by  conquest  and 
discovery;  and  such  has  of  bte  become  the  language  of 
Georgia.     She  openly  declared,  by  her  Senate,  in  1827, 

that  the  State  might  properly  take  possession  of  the 
Cherokee  country  by  force,  and  that  it  was  onk'ing  to  her 
moderation  and  forbearance  that  she  did  not  thus  take  pos* 
session.'*  Previous  to  this  declaration,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Legislature  had  made  a  report,  in  which  they  say  tliat 
the  European  nations  asserted  successfully  the  right  of  oc- 
cupying such  parts  of  America  as  each  discoYcred,  and 
thereby  they  established  their  supi-eine  command  over  it. 
Again — *'  It  may  be  contended  with  much  plausibility  tliat 
there  is  in  these  claims  more  of  force  than  of  justice;  but 
they  are  claims  which  have  been  recognised  and  admitted 
by  the  whole  civilized  world;  audit  is  unquestionably  true, 
that,  uikler  such  circumstances,  force  becomes  right.  Be- 
fore Georgia  became  a  party  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
and  cession,  (the  compact  of  1802,)  she  could  rightfully 
have  possessed  hei-self  of  Uiose  lands,  ettlier  by  negotiation 
with  the  Indians,  or  by  forces  and  she  had  detcimined,  in 
one  of  the  two  ways,  to-  do  so;  but  by  this  contract  she 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  United  Stales  to  sustain  the  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  for  her  the  possession,  provided  it 
could  be  done  on  reasonable  terms,  and  by  ncjgotiation? 
but  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  tliia 
contract  with  the  United  States  makes  no  provision :  the 
consequence  is,  that  Georgia  » left  untrammelled,  and  at 
TuU  hberty  to  prosecute  her  rights  in  tlmt  point  of  view, 
according  to  her  discretion,  and  as  though  no  such  con- 
[tract  had  been  mr.dc.*'     Truly,  this  \k  logic  with  a  vcu- 
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geance.  And.wc  are  called  upon  to  sanction  these  abomi- 
nable doctrines.  They  lie,  avowedly,  at  the  basis  of  this 
fearful  measure.  May  the  national  council  pause  upon  the 
brink  of  this  precipice,  before  every  thing  is  lost  in  the 
chasm  below. 

Another  circumstance  of  admonition  is,  that  an  honorable 
committee  of  this  House  have  openly  declared,  in  their 
report  made  to  sustain  this  bill,  that  the  Indians  avc  mere 
tenants  at  will,  strictly  having  no  rights  to  territory  or 
self-government — and  that  tlie  red  men  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whites,  by  reason  of  discovery,  conquest,  civiliza- 
tion, greater  knowledge  and  power,  or  Christianity,  or  the 
like.  This  is  their  language  on  the  fifth  page:  "But  in 
all  tlie  acts,  first  of  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  of  the 
States,  tlie  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
rights,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possesion,  either  of  soil 
or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned  either  expressly 
or  by  implication.  **  So  again :  *«  No  respectable  jurist  has 
ever  gravely  contended  that  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
holil  their  reserved  lands,  could  be  supported  in  the  courts 
of  the  country  upon  any  other  ground  tlian  the  grant  or 
permission  of  tlie  sovereignty  or  State  in  which  such  lands 
lie."  This  report  goes  further  than  I  had  supposed  intel- 
ligent men  could  f;o.  It  really  leaves  nothing  to  the  In- 
dian. The  verj'  soil  on  which  he  lives,  and  wliere  his  an- 
cestors lived  before  him,  is  none  of  his,  but  belongs  to  the 
white  man. 

Nor  am  I  less  alarmed  to  see  it  so  seriously  asserted  by 
the  committee,  that  all  our  Inclian  treaties  are  a  mere  le- 
gislative proceeding,  and  as  such  alterable  at  our  pleasure. 
And  1  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  committee  do  not 
mean  to  sny  timt  our  treaties  and  legislative  enactments,  as 
far  as  they  rest  on  any  rights  of  the  Indians,  are  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  Page  8th,  I  read — "These  treaties 
were  but  a  mode  of  government,  and  a  substitute  for  ordi- 
nary legiFkaion,  which  were  from  time  to  time  dispensed 
with,  in  regard  to  those  tribes  which  continued  in  any  of 
the  colonics  or  States  imtil  they  became  enclosed  by  the 
white  population."  If  these  treaties  are  not  binding  to 
their  ftill  extent,  then  the  great  men  who  established  tlie  Go- 
vrrnmcnt,  and  for  years  administered  it — ^all  the  Presidents 
of  this  Union,  and  their  associates,  including,  too,  our  pre*- 
se:it  Chief  Magistrate,  have  been  in  en-or,  andmade  treaties 
.ind  laws  without  riglit,  and  against  right. 

I  have  a  furtlier  reason  for  fearing  the  Indians  are  to  be 
expelled.     While  stich  sentiments  are  entertained  in  the 


chiefs  alone" — "to  move  upon  them  in  the  line  of  their  pre- 
judices, and  to  give  them  rewards."  The  letters  ot  in- 
struction to  these  agents  of  Government  we  have  on  our 
tables.  They  are  a-stain  upon  our  national  character.  These 
fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remove,  prove, 
beyond  all  question,  that  they  never  will  remove,  if  left  to 
act  their  own  pleasure. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  much  is  meant  by  this  bill  of 
appropriations.  The  Indians  will  feel  that  they  must  go, 
or  be  abandoned  to  their  fate;  and  the  world  will  jusbfy 
that  feeling.     They  must  and  they  will  go. 

While  the  Indians  are  ^hus  abandoned  by  the  United 
States — pressed  by  the  States  in  which  they  live,  and  de- 
nied all  right  of  territory  and  self-govei^nment,  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  with  talking  about  their  voluntaiy  and 
cheerful  removal,  but  rather  let  us  meet  the  master  feirly, 
and  make  out  the  position,  that  this  nation,  or  tlie  individual 
States  of  it,  have  aright,  before  God  and  man,  to  send  the 
Indians  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  if  they  be  in  the  way  of 
our  growth  and  expansion. 

Let  me  now  ask  .the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
great  questions — What  arc  the  rights  of  the  Indians?  and 
what  is  our  duty  to  them? 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  shall  answer  these 
questions  differently  from  what  the  Indians  would.  We 
may  adopt  a  course  of  reasoning  which  they  would  deny, 
and  one  which  we  might  perhaps  see  differently  if  the  In- 
dians were  the  stronger  party.  But  I  trust  that  we  shall 
not  forget  that  truth  and  justice  are  always  the  same,  and 
that  towards  the  Indians  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  most 
.noble,  generous,  and  humane  principles. 

The  Indians  declare  to  us  thai  they  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  mercenary  views  of  the  whites.  They  come  in  a 
body  of  some  thousands,  imploring  our  interposition.  They 
recite  our  treaties,  in  which  they  have  given  themselves 
into  our  arms  for  protection,  and  in  which  we  have  moat 
solemnly  received  them,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  pro- 
tect them  from  every  power  whatever.  Sir,  it  is  becom- 
ing us  to  look  at  this  matter  fairly  and  fully,  and  see  where 
duty  lies. 

What,  then,  I  ask,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indians?  I  main- 
tain that  the  complainants  liave  the  right  of  territory  and 
self-government,  and  that  these  have  ever  been  accorded 
to  them  by  this  Government. 

Suppose,  sir,  we  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  learn 
that  there  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Georgia,  the  Cherokees 


cabinet,  certain  States,  for  the  first  time,  and  just  at  this  we  will  suppose,  and  that,  discovering  them,  we  should 
crisis,  put  the  finisliing  stroke  to  this  grand  scheme  of  re-  learn  they  had  lived  upon  their  present  territory,  and  their 


moval.  They  deliberately  pass  laws,  annihilating  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  the  tribes?  abrogating  all  their  cus- 
toms, decrees,  niles,  and  obligations;  exchidingthe  super- 
intendence cf  Congress;  opening  the  whole  country  or  the 
Indians  to  the  whites;  and,  in  short,  taking  from  them  their 
own  government,  and  excluding  them  from  a  particifMtion 
in  theirs;  and  all  this  upon  a  claim  of  rigiit,  while  the  sin- 
gle object  is  to  coerce  their  removal. 

Now,  sir,  when  I  find  such  sontimehts  prevailiJig  in  cer- 
tain States,  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  like  are  urged 
upon  us  by  the  committee  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  this 
b.ll,  1  am  alarmed  for  the  poor  and  helpless  Indian — I  feel 
that  power  is  arrayed  affains>t  right;  and  that  the  voluntary, 
unbiassed  expression  of  the  Indians,  as  to  tlicir  removal,  is 
not  likely  to  be  had. 

B'jsldcs,  sir,  we  have  the  expression  of  the  Indians  re- 
iterated upon  us.  They  do  not  wish  to  remove.  For  j'cars 
have  we  been  laboring  to  make  them  remove — ^havc  made 
them  liberal  oilers — induced  them  to  go  and  see  the  pro- 


mised l-tnd  tendered  to  them;  but  it  is  all  in  vain;  like  otl.crs,  ^possessions,  they  have  a  right  to  live  there  at  they  please. 


they  prefer  to  live  iv.v\  die  where  their  fathers  lived  and 
died,  and  refuse,  absolutely,  to  remove.  And  to  make  the 
last  and  final  attempt,  tiiis  great  and  mighty  Government 
has  insidiously  sent  ni  its  agenta.  Generals  Coffee  and  Car- 
roll, sccretU,  a?  thsir  friends,  to  advise  tlicm  "to  try  the 


ancestors  bcfoie  therp,  from  a  period  be}ond  all  memory 
or  hi.story.  Suppose  we  should  find  tliem  to  be  ownersof 
a  tract  of  land  containing  eight  millions  of  acres,  possess- 
ing a  government  of  laws,  a  public  treasury,  schools,  and 
religious  institutions,  and  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  advancing  in  knowledge^  wealth, 
virtue,  and  power.  Suppose  all  tiiis,  (and  I  do  not  speak 
of  an  imaginary  people,)  what  should  we  say  of  their  rights 
as  a  nation?  We  could  not  possibly  differ.  Writers  on 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  politicians  and  moralists, 
of  every  school  and  every  age,  would  agree  that  they  had 
the  most  perfect  and  absolute  right  to  territory  sjid  go- 
vernment. And  let  me  slop  here  to  remark  that  the  In- 
dian r-ight  to  territory  is  no  better  than  his  right  to  govern, 
ment.  Every  consideration  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  one 
right,  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  other.  They  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  1  do  not  deny  that  the  right  of  soil 
and  jurisdiction  may  be  divided;  but  they  are  not  so  in  this 
case.     If  the  Indian  tribes  have  a  right  to  live  upon  their 


provided  they  do  not  annoy  us. 

Now,  I  ask  gentlemen  if  the  rights  supposed  are  qot 
really  tiie  present  rights  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  arc; 
here  they  ever  have  been^  and  here  they  are  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  have  supposed.     In  1836,  the  Cherokees 
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were  the  owners  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  plonks,  one  hundred  and  serenty-two  wagons,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  sheep,  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
horses,  twenty-two  thousand  cattle,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  swine.  Have  they  done  any  thing  to  forfeit 
their  rights?  If  so,  when?  how?  by  what  act?  by  what 
event?  True,  we  have  gathered  round  them,  while  they 
have  been  receding  to  their  present  narrow  limits,  and  ad- 
vancing to  their  present  condition  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement; (and  had  they  not  a  right  so  to  advance?) 
When  we  have  taken  their  lands,  we  have  purchased  them, 
and  marked  distinctly  the  boundaries  of  what  we  left.  Now, 
I  again  ask  gentlemen  when  the  Indians  lost  their  rights. 
The  whites  may  have  made  maps  and  charts,  and  drawn 
lines;  but  what  have  the  Indians  done  ?  They  are  the  crea- 
tures of  the  same  God  with  ourselves;  he  has  made  them, 
and  placed  them  where  they  are;  he  it  was,  who  gave  them 
their  lands  to  dwell  in.  Sir.  I  declare  there  is  no  right  in 
us  to  take  it  or  their  Government  from  them.  Power  may 
do  it,  but  the  God  of  heaven  will  not  sanction  it.  Self- 
defence  does  not  require  it;  nor  does  discovery,  conquest, 
civilization,  or  Christianity  give  it. 

Let  us  look,  for  a^  moment,  at  these  several  grounds  of 
title.  What,  sir,  is  the  riglit  of  discovery  ?  This  right  is 
often  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  adverse  to  Uie  claims  of 
the  Inoians.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  seems  to 
be  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  if  the  subjects  of 
any  king  discover  and  enter  upon  new  and  unknown  lands, 
they  become  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  that  king.  There 
is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  fanciful  about  this  right.  But, 
be  it  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  it  is  a  mere  political  ar- 
rangement among  nations,  established  to  regtilatc  tlieir  own 
conduct  among  themselves,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prior  possessors  of  the  land.  1  can  hardly  conceive  how 
sailing  along  our  coast  for  a  few  miles  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  given  a  right  to  Nortli  America.  But  be  it 
that  it  does;  how  are  the  Indians  affected  by  that  consi- 
deration? Suppose  even  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ought, 
upon  general  principles,  to  be  limited  and  restricted  by 
the  settlements  of  civilized  and  cliristian  people,  will  any 
contend  that  the  Cherokces,  for  instance,  ought  to  be 
driven  into  narrower  limits  than  their  present  possessions? 
If,  because  we  are  enlightened  and  civilized,  by  discover- 
ing this  country  we  have  conferred  on  us  a  right  to  drive 
oft  the  Indians,  or  wrest  from  them  their  Government, 
(which  I  consider  the  same  thing,)  then  we  may,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  secure  our  further  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  and  virtue,  drive  them  into  the  Western 
Ocean,  or  even  put  them  to  death.  Certainly  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  necessary.  Indeed,  I  believe  the*  Indians,  by 
being  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  will 
become  a  greater  obstacle  to  our  national  growth  and  pros- 
perity, than  if  left  as  they  now  are.  Not  twenty-five  years 
will  pass,  before  the  Indian  on  those  rich  lands  will  be  in 
some  white  man's  way. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  European  nations,  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  have  apparted  this  con- 
tinent upon  the  principle  of  title  by  the  first  discovery  and 
possession.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  had  infinite  difficulty 
and  wars;  nor  did  they  tlien  do  it  with  reference  to  the  In- 
dians, but  only  to  govern  their  own  conduct,  and  to  avoid 
further  collision  and  war.  Has  it  not  been  the  established 
principle  of  this  Government  torecogfnise  the  Indian  title? 
Has  it  ever  taken  their  land  upon  this  title  by  discovery 
without  their  consent,  and  for  an  agreed  consideration? 
Sir,  do  wc  not  every  year  acknowledge  their  title,  by 
making  treaties  with  them,  and  paying  annuities?  We 
pay,  I  think,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  Indians  in  annuities.  How  can  we,  the  United 
States,  deny  a  right  which  we  have  recognised,  aye,  gua- 
rantied, thousands  of  times?  We  are  estopped.  We  are 
convicted  by  our  own  conduct  from  the  verv  beginning. 
The  history  of  our  Government  will  rise  up 'in  judgment 


against  us»  Sir,  the  Indians  should  be  left  to  feel  that  we 
are  honest  and  faithful  to  our  engagements,  and  that  we 
are  not  about  to  change  our  whole  course  of  intercourse  with 
them.  They  know  nothing  about  this  European  notion  of 
title  by  first  discovery.  They  have  always  occupied  their 
present  possessions.  The  Indian  finds  that  the  Great  Being 
who  made  him  has  given  him  a  place  on  the  earth,  and  he 
argfues  that  somo  reasonable  portion  of  it,  on  which  he 
was  bom  and  has  ever  lived»  must  be  his;  and  that  that 
portion  of  it  cannot  be  wrested  from  him  by  another's 
casting  his  eve  or  placing  his  foot  upon  it. 

Thus  much  for  tne  right  of  discovery. 

As  to  the  right  of  conquest,  I  imagine  even  less  can  be 
said.  Victory  and  activity  subject  the  vanquished  and  his 
property  to  the  pleasure  of  the  victor.  But  then  the  right 
of  claiming  the  country  of  another  nation,  and  of  exercis- 
ing government  over  it,  depend  upon  the  fact  of  a  victori- 
ous conflict — taking  possession  as  conquerors,  instituting 
a  government  as  such,  and  driving  out  the  enemv,  or  re- 
ceiving him  as  a  dependent  subject.  But  none  bf  all  this, 
surely,  is  true  of  these  southern  tribes.  All  the  wars  be- 
tween them  and  us  have  terminated  in  formal  treaties, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  territory,  distinctly  ac- 
knowledging their  independent  existence,  and  gaaranty- 
ing  to  them  their  possessions.  Treaties  to  this  effect  are 
numerous,  and,  I  trust,  too  familiar  to  this  House  to  need  to 
be  read.  Besides,  so  far  as  the  Indians  have  lost  tlieir 
country  by  conquest,  the  United  States  have  acquired  it, 
and  not  the  States.  The  States  have  never  conquered 
their  country,  or  taken  possession  of  it,  or  abolished  tlieir 
laws,  and  instituted  a  government  of  their  own.  The  wars 
have  been  conducted  by  the  United  States,  but  she  has  ac- 
knowledged their  independence  in  the  numerous  treaties 
of  peace  already  mentioned.  Nor  has  she  ever  taken  any 
thing  fi'om  them,  not  even  a  rightof  passage  through  their 
territory,  without  their  consent  and  an  equivalent.  It  is 
forever  too  late  to  talk  of  conquest.  Great  Britain  has 
not  more  fully  acknowledged  our  independence  than  have 
we  that  of  the  Indians.  With  the  Cherokees  we  have 
made  sixteen  treaties.  They  all  begin  and  end  with  this 
sentiment.  And  even  if  tliese  treaties  were  made  without 
authority,  (which  I  by  no  means  admit,)  they  negate  all 
right  or  claim  by  conquest.  Before  tlie  union  of  these 
States,  Gcorgfia  herself,  by  more  than  one  treaty,  most  fully 
acknowled^d  tlic  rights  of  the  Indians.-  It  is  enough  tltat 
she  never  did  take  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror.  [See  the 
treaty  made  at  Uewitt's  comer  in  1777.] 

If,  then,  Georgia  and  the  other  States  have  no  right, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  expel  these  Indians — no  right  to 
their  Government  or  their  territory,  by  discovery  or  con- 
quest, or  civilization,  or  Christianity,  when,  and  where, 
have  they  this  right  at  all?  True,  they  may  not  wish  to 
have  the  Indians  within  their  limits^lait  who  put  them 
there?  God.  How  long  have  they  been  there >  Always. 
Nor  is  it  their  fault  that  the  whites  -have  gathered  aroimd 
them,  or  that  it  so  happens  that  they  fall  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  a  Stite.  This  is  no  act  of  theirs,  whereby 
they  forfeit  their  rights,  nor  do  they  admit,  nor  have  they 
at  any  time,  that  they  arc  not  independent  and  sovereign. 
They  have  granted  no  charters  and  drawn  no  lines,  except 
as  they  have  sold  to  the  whites. 

I  have  thus  fkr  considered  what  are  the  rights  of  these 
Indians,  independent  of  treaties  and  legislation,  on  our 
part:  but  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  political  condition  in  which  this  Government  has  con- 
sidered them  to  stand,  and  I  affirm  we  shall  find  every 
thin^  to  confirm  the  opinion  already  advanced.  No  posi- 
tion IS  susceptible  of  better  proof. 

From  the  first  union  among  the  State.s,  our  relations 
with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  conducted  by  the  National 
Government.  As  our  defence  in  case  of  war  with  them 
required  the  general  arm  and  common  funds,  tlie  n.ition 
Avas  interested  to  superintend  all  intercourse  with  them — 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  causes  of  war,  as  well  as  to  save  the 
Indians  from  the  intrigues  of  individuals,  and  from  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.  These  Indians  were  likewise  very 
formidable  and  dangerous.  Under  the  old  Congi'ess  and 
the  confederation,  ail  our  intercourse  with  tlie  Indians  was 
in  our  national  character.  As  such  we  made  treaties  with 
them,  offensive  and  defensive — induced  them  to  forego  all 
connexion  with  other  nations,  and  to  commit  themselves 
and  their  concerns  into  our  hands.  As  a  nation,  too,  from 
the  first,  this  Government  has  admitted  their  imlcpendent 
existence,  and  their  full  right  to  the  soU.  We  have  never 
usurped  tJieir  rights,  but  have  maintained  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  ^em,  and  purchased  their  lands  when  we 
wanted  them  and  they  would  sell. 
In  1785  we  made  our  first  treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 
-  In  the  treaty  we  agreed  that  tliey  should  have  a  delegate 
in  Congress.  The  treaty  begins  thus:  «« The  commission- 
ers plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  give  peace  to  all  the  Cherokees,  and 
receive  them  into  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  following  ccffltlitions: 

"Article  3.  The  said  Indians,  for  themselves  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  tlie  Che 
rokees  to  be  undei*  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever. 

*•  Article  9.  For  the  benefit  and  comfort  Of  tlic  Indians, 
and  fur  the  prevention  of  injuries  or  oppressions  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  or  Indians,  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  managing  all 
their  aflairs  in  such  manner  as  tliey  think  proper. 

**  Article  12.  That  the  Indians  may  liave  full  contidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  United  States  respecting  their  interests, 
they  shall  have  a  right  to  send  a  deputy  of  their  choice, 
whenever  they  think  fit,  to  Congress. 

"Article  13.  The  hatchet  shall  be  forever  buried;  and  the 
peace  given  by  the  United  States,  and  friendship  re-esta- 
blished between  the  said  States,  on  the  one  part,  and  all 
the  Cherokees  on  the  other,  shall  be  universal;  and  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
maintain  the  peace  g^ven  as  aforesaid,  and  friendship  re- 
established." 

The  same  provisions  and  mutual  stipulations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  in  tlie  year  1791,  and 
so  in  the  subsequent  treaties  down  to  the  present  day. 

Can  we  need  other  evidence  that  our  relation  to  the  In- 
dians has  been  national,  exclusively,  from  the  first?  The 
States  and  individuals  have  been  prohibited  the  purchase 
of  Indian. land.  All  our  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes 
bears  but  one  interpretation — tliat  of  two  distinct  parties 
treating  in  tlicir  national  cliM-acter. 

Sir,  at  the  time  when  these  States  established  the  pre- 
sent Government,  how  did  they  find  these  Indmn  tribes, 
and  our  relations  with  them? 
They  found — 

Ist.  Treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  existing  between 
them  and  us,  containing  reciprocal  obligations  and  gfua- 
ranties. 

2d.  They  found  their  national  domain  marked  out  and 
defined. 

3d.  They  fbund  them  nations  in  claim,  in  enjoyment, 
and  right — acknowledging  no  dependence. 

4th.  They  found  that,  under  existing  treaties,  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  excluded  the  whites  from  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  hacl  reg^ilated  all  trade  and  intercourse  with 
them,  as  it  is  now  done.  The  Ohio  river  was  made  to  di- 
vide them  into  two  departments,  the  North  and  tiie  South. 
Before  1787,  there  had  been  three  departments.  The 
old  Congress,  in  1787,  appropriated  thirty-four  tliousand 
dollars  for  the  making  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  present  Government  was 
formed,  and  to  it  is  given  the  power  of  reg^ilating  com- 
merce witli  foreign  nations,  between  the  States,  ami  with 


the  Indian  tribes,  without  the  restriction  in  the  eighth  ar* 
tide  of  the  confederation. 

In  1790,  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress,  this 
power  was  carried  into  effect,  by  first  appropriating  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  to  make  treaties.  And  at  the  second 
session  they  passed  the  act  to  regulate  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  which  expired  in  1793,  and 
has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1802,  it  was 
permanently  enacted,  substantially  as  it  now  is.  Hie  trea- 
ties with  the  Cherokees,  and  the  provisions  of  the  inter-  . 
course  law  of  1802,  all  now  in  force,  are  substantially  the 
same.  I  ask  the  attention  of  tlte  committee  to  them  very 
particularly,  for  1  hold  them  to  be  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  national  character  in  which  we  acted,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  and  such 
as  imperiously  demand  of  us  to  resist  the  claim  of  Georgia, 
or  abandon  our  treaties  and  our  laws. 

Ist.  The  boundaries  of  the  Indian  counti^  are  express- 
ly, by  treaty  and  legislative  enactment,  recognised  ami 
established,  and  the  President  is  directed  to  ascertain  them. 
2d.  By  treaty  and  legislative  enactment,  the  Indians 
cannot  sell  any  of  their  lands  to  third  persons  or  foreign 
States. 

3d.  By  act  of  Congress,  no  person  can  enter  tlie  Indian 
territory  to  trade,  witliout  license,  and  giving  bond  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  with  surety;  nor  can  a  foreigner  ever 
obtain  license  at  all. 

4th.  No  person  shall  settle  in  the  Indian  territory,  nor 
shall  survey  or  mark  out  the  same;  and,  if  he  does,  the 
President  may  remove  him  by  military  force. 

5th.  No  person  shall  purchase  of  the  Indians  clothing, 
guns,  or  implements  of  husbandry. 

6th.   Every  white  man  found  over  the  line,  may  be  seiz-  - 
cd  by  military  force,  and  carried  into  any  one  of  three 
adjoining  States,  and  tried. 

7th.  So  he  may  be  seized  and  tried  wherever  he  may 
be  found. 

8th.  All  crimes  committed  by  Indians  shall  be  tried  in 
the  United  States'  courts. 

9tli.  The  tribes  first,  and  Government  finally,  are  liable 
for  all  depredations  by  the  Indians,  demand  being  first 
made  on  the  superintendent. 

10th.  Indian  agents  are  located  among  the  tribes,  and 
they  only  can  designate  places  of  trade. 

1  Ith.  The  Presulcnt  may  regulate  and  forbid  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquoi-s  among  the  Indians. 

12th.  The  President  may  cause  them  to  be  furnished 
with  domestic  animals  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
with  g^ds  and  money. 

13th.  To  prevent  their  further  decline,  the  President 
may  appoint  persons  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  and 
knowledge,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  an- 
nually therefor. 

Now  Georgia  has  assumed  the  entire  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  all  this  Indian  territory  within  her  limits, 
as  has  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and  they  claim  that,  let 
their  laws  be  what  they  may,  the  United  States  cannot 
interpose;  no,  not  if  they  pass  a  law  to  put  every  man  of 
them  to  death.  These  States  have  driven  the  United  States 
out  of  their  State  limits,  and  now  deny  their  right,  by 
treaty  or  legislation,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  and  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  Indians.  At  one  blow  our  treaties  and 
laws  fall  to  the  ground.  And  we  are  to  sanction  and  sus- 
tain these  measures,  by  appropriating  the  funds  of  the  Go- 
vernment! I  ask  this  House  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  and  say  if  they  are  willing  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  her  designs. 

But,  sir,  aside  from  the  injustice,  upon  gencnd  princi- 
ples, of  removing  the  Indians,  I  a.sk  if  this  Government 
is  not  bound  by  treaties  to  protect  them  against  everybody. 
Congress,  under  the  power  of  the  constitution,  has  re- 
peatedly entered  into  compact  with  the  Indians. 

1st.    She  has  made  appropriations  beforehand,  to  ena- 
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ble  the  President  to  make  treaties.  She  did  this  at  her 
^first  session,  appropriating  twenty  thousand  dollars.  She 
has  done  it  every  year  since;  and  most  of  the  treaties  we 
expressly  enumerated  and  approved  in  the  act  of  1826. 
The  treaty  of  the  removal  of  the  Creeks  was  made  by  tlie 
President,  but  is,  I  trust,  binding  on  the  country. 

But,  sir,  if  Congress  had  not  expressly  directed  the  Pre- 
sident to  make  treaties,  and  had  not  ratified  his  acts  aAer 
they  were  done,  he  has  the  power  given  him  in  the  con 
stitution.  We  have  been  making  treaties  with  the  Indians 
from  the  first.  We  know  tliat  Washington,  Adams,  and 
every  President  since,  has  acted  upon  the  idea  that  this 
,  Government  possessed  the  power.  By  virtue  of  tiiese 
treaties  we  have  obtained  the  country  of  the  Indians — 
that  which  we  never  claimed  as  ours — and  for  it  we  have 
stipulated  to  pay  annuities.  Are  all  tliese  things  mere 
waste  paper?  Can  tliis  Government  say  we  have  no  power 
to  treat,  while  we  are  constantly  doing  it,  and  now  hold 
much  of  their  land  under  treaties? 

But,  sir,  let  us  not  forget  that,  by  treating  with  the  In- 
dians, we  have  induced  them  to  tlirow  themselves  into  cur 
arms,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  us.  Take,  as  a  just 
illustration  of  this  sentiment,  the  first  treaty  of  the  Indians 
under  the  constitution.  They  abjure  every  oilier  power, 
State,  or  individuals;  commit'  their  coiintry  and  their  af- 
fairs to  the  United  States,  exclusively,  and  with  us  enter 
into  treaties  of  alliajice,  ofTersivc  and  defensive.  So,  too, 
we  receive  them;  guaranty  their  country;  define  and 
bound  it,  and  take  a  part  of  it  to  ourselves;  and  by  legis- 
lative enactments  regulate  their  trade  and  exclude  all  per- 
sons from  their  territory,  and  send  tliem  implements  for 
the  purposes  of  husbanc^ry.  Can  we  now  say  we  have  no 
power,  and  cannot  redeem  out  pledge?  I  hope  this  Go- 
vernment will  not  stoop  to  such  infamy  and  perfidy. 

In  1819,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  appropriate  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  to  co-operate  with  benevolent  socie- 
ties in  civilizing  and  reclaiming  tlie  Indians — aye,  to  co- 
operate  with  the  **  fanatics  of  the  North,"  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  calls  them.  The  Choctaws  have  appropri- 
ated twelve  thousand  dollars  for  thiity  years,  annually,  and 
the  Chickasaws,  thirty  thoustmd  dollars — and  now,  since 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  be  what  we  hare  long  la- 
bored to  make  them,  we  are  about  to  abandon  them  for- 
ever. If,  sir,  our  treaties  or  laws  are  of  any  force,  how 
can  the  acts  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  stand? 
One  or  the  other  of  these  powers  only  can  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  Indians. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  the  Indians  in  the  southern  States 
will  soon  become  extinct — that  humanity  dictates  their  re- 
moval. Sir,  why  not  leave  the  Indians  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  tliis  matter?'  They  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
it,  and  they  arc  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discover  what  is 
best  for  themselves.  Sir,  I  confess  I  do  not  like  this  pa- 
rade of  humanity.  Nor,  if  there  be  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  would  Georgia  need  to  pass  her  extra- 
ordinary laws.  But,  sir,  who  constituted  us  judges  over 
them?  We  may  as  well  set  ourselves  up  as  ju<lges  for 
any  other  people — for  Spain  or  France,  for  instance,  and 
force  upon  them  republican  Government,  if  we  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  them.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
gome  of  the  tribes,  the  Cherokees  especiadly,  are  increas- 
ing in  population  and  wealth  ?  Does  this  look  like  their 
extinction'  Wiicn  did  Georgia,  permit  me  to  ask,  first 
feel  this  impulse  of  humanity  for  the  Cherokees^?  Not 
until  they  beffan  to  be  a  growing  tribe.  If  she  wishes  to 
save  the  Indian,  why  does  she  deny  him  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  her  laws?  Wliy  does  she  leave  him  to  the 
merciless  rapacity  of  his  white  neighbors? 

But  it  is  said  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  are  wil- 
ling to  remove.  What,  then,  mean  these  memorials  of 
touching  entreaty  on  our  tables,  signetl  by  some  thousands 
of  tliem,  begging  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  leave 


secret  agents  to  advise  them  to  go?  Why*have  these  States 

Cassed  meir  unequal  and  unprotecting  laws?     Does  this 
)ok  hke  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  to  remove? 
And  why,  let  me  ask,  have  they  so  long  refused  the  offers 
made  them  by  the  Government  ?  But  it  is  said,  the  chiefs !  the 
chiefs!  they  are  the  mischief-makers — ^they  advise  the  In- 
dians to  stay.     And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  are  to  find 
fault  with  the  poor  Indian,  because  he  regards  the  advice 
of  his  chief  and  gfuardian?     Do  not  we  and  other  nations 
the  same?     Shall  we  take  the  ground  tliat  tlie  Indians  are 
wiHing  to  renr.ove,  because  we,  in  our  humanity,  think  they 
ought  to  be.     I'hcy  have,  and  still  do,  as  a  nation  and  as 
inchviduals,  declare  they  are  not  willing  to  remove;  and 
among  other  things,  they  give,  as  a  reason  for  their  unwil- 
lingness, that  they  have  examined  and  do  not  like  the 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi — that  they  cannot  be  happy 
and  seeure  there.  ,And  may  they  not  judge  for  themselves? 
Sir,  there  are  many  considerations  pertaining  to  this 
gi*eat  subject,  which  I  must  leave  to  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  will  close  my  remarks  with  noticing  one  objection  to  tlie 
Indians  remaining,  and  establishing  a  Government  where 
they  are.     It  is  said,  and  it  is  so  declared  in  the  President's 
message,  that  it  is  against  the  theory  and  constitution  of 
our  Government  that  the  Indians  sliould  have  a  distinct 
existence  in  the  bosom  of  a  State.   My  answer  is,  that  these 
southern  tribes  always  had  a  Government — they  are  exer- 
cising no  new  power — it  is  not.anew  nation,  an  *^imperium 
in  itnpcriot"  springing  up.     They  have,  it  is  true,  within  a 
few  years,  new-modelled  their  Government,  in  imitation  of 
ours,  and  infused  into  it  4>cmething  of  its  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples; but  tlicy  assume  no  new  authority.     The  wliltes 
have  established  themstfives  around  the  Indians,  and  it  is 
not  a  new  power  springing  up  and  planting  itself  in  a  sove- 
reign State.     The  objection  takes  for  granted  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.     U  iiiy  views  are  riglit,  the  Indians  can 
urge  this  objection  with  more  force  than  we  can.    In  most 
of  the   Slates  the  Indians  have  melted  away,  and  thereby- 
lost  the  power  of  self-government  and  distinct  existence; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern 
tribes,  who  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and,  for  aught  1  see,  maydo  it  with  as  much 
propriety  as  ourselves.     Sir,  I  will  close  with  saying  that 
this  emigration  of  sixty  thousand  Indians,  of  different  tribes, 
to  a  new  country,  now  occupied  more  or  less  with  hostile 
tribes,  is  an  experiment  of  such  serious  magnitude,  that 
we  ought  not  to  force  it  upon  them,  but  leave  it  really  to 
their  free  choice.     And  who,  sir,  can  tell  us  of  the  expense 
of  tliis  removal?     We  are  fii'bt  to  purchase  the  country 
they  leave,  then  to  remove  them,  to  conquer  or  purchase 
the  country  assig^d  them,  and,  after  this,  to  sustain  and 
defend  them  for  all  futui-e  time.     How  many  millioRS  will 
this  cost? 

We  must  be  just  and  faithfid  to  our  treaties.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  collision.  We  shall  not  stand  justified  be- 
fore the  world  in  taking  any  step  which  shall  lead  to  op- 
pression. The  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  this  nation, 
are  upon  us.  I  conjttre  this  House  not  to  stain  tJie  page 
of  our  history  with  national  shame,  cruelty,  and  perfidy. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  that  the  interest  which  the  State  of 
Georgia  had  in  the  bill  then  under  consideration,  would,  he 
hoped,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  engaging  in  this  dis- 
cussion.  I  am,  however,  [said  Mr.  P.]  not  a  httle  discou- 
raged, from  A  consciousness  that  any  thinjj  ooming  from  a 
representative  of  that  State,  on  this  subject,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution,  if  not  distrust.  We  are  consi- 
dered (as  to  ft  considerable  extent,  we  really  are)  parties  in 
interest,  as  advocating  our  own  cause — and  an  argument 
which,  coming  from  some  other  quarter,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  some  weight,  will,  1  fear,  lose  its  effect 
when  urged  by  one  of  us.  Sir,  I  hope  gentlemen  will 
guard  themselves  against  any  influence  of  this  kind — so 
far,  especially,  as  concerns  the  humble  individual  who  now 


their  country?     Why  has  Government  sent  in  among  them  addresses  you,  I  beg  tliem  to  consider  the  cause,  and  not 
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the  advocate,  and  not  to  resist  the  argument  merely  on 
account  of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds. 

But  we  have  to  contend  with  another  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  strong  and  powerful  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
which  pervades  an  extensive  portion  of  this  country,  the 
influence  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in  this  House. 
Of  this  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain — the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity are  honorable  to  our  nature,  and,  even  wlien  mis- 
guided, are  entitled  to  our  most  charitable  indulgence; 
but  i^ntlemen  will  pardon  me  when  1  admonish  tliem  that 
this  IS  the  very  kind  of  feeling  which  is  most  calculated  to 
mislead  the  judgment.  Sir,  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions are  now  submitted  for  our  determination,  and  they 
should  be  gravely  and  dispassionately  considered.  So  far 
as  respects  the  indulgence  of  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling 
towards  out  red  brethren,  I  yield  to  no  gentleman  on  this 
floor.  With  many  of  the  Cherokees  1  am  personally  ac- 
quainted— I  have  stood  in  a  relation  to  some  of  them  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  deep  interest  in  their  fate:  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  courts  of  Georgia, 
to  have  been  engaged  as  their  advocate  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  interests.  Sir,  they  are  my  friends,  and 
they  liave  full  con6dence  in  my  friendship  for  them — and 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  encourage  an  act  of  injustice 
or  oppression  towards  them. 

And,  while  I  thus  frankly  state  the  spirit  with  which  I 
enter  into  this  debate  towards  the  Indians,  I  shall  en- 
deavor, in  the  remarks  which  I  may  offer  to  the  commrt- 
tee,  carefully  to  avoid  using  any  expression  which  might 
offend  the  feelings  of  any  one,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
Even  the  numerous  memorialists  who  have  loaded  our  ta- 
bles with  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  whose  language,  in  some  instances,  to- 
wards the  people  of  Georgia,  gives  them  very  little  claim 
fo  our  forbearance,  need  entertain  no  apprehensions  of 
retaliation  from  me.  I  have  no  disposition  to  recriminate. 
Sir,  I  have  a  higher  purpose  in  view^-defence  is  my  object. 
1  take  my  stand  on  the  borders  of  my  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  the  attacks  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  making,  upon  her  rights  and  character*;  and  if,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  duty,  I  .should  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  our  assailants,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  guilty  of  no 
departure  from  the  established  rules  and  principles  of  a 
strictly  defensive  war. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  gone  into  a  very 
minute  and  critical  investigation  of  the  right  by  which 
our  ancestors  obtained  the  possession  of  this  country  He 
tells  us  that  discovery  only  gave  the  title  as  between  tlie 
European  nations-— and  merely  conferred  the  right,  on 
the  discovering  nation,  i)f  acquiring  the  territory  from  the 
savages:  thus  discovery  gave  the  right  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion, and  the  possession  when  procured  completed  the  title; 
BO  that  our  title  to  the  country  is  really  that  of  purchase 
from  the  aborigines.  The  gentleman  here,  too,  took  oc- 
casion to  remind  us  that  the  theory  of  the  English  tenures, 
that  title  by  which  lands  are  held,  is,  that  they  originally 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  weregranted  out  by  the  King. 
And  pray,  sir,  what  is  our  theory  upon  this  subject?  Is 
it  not  precisely  the  same?  Go  into  any  of  our  courts,  and 
witness  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  land.  What  is  the  very  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  title  which  a  party  intrwluces  to  es- 
tablish bis  claim  ^  Ts  it  not  the  grant  or  patent  from  the 
State  or  United  States?  Do  the  courts  go  beyond  these  to 
ascertain  how  the  granting  power  acquired  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  land  ?  Is  the  inquiry  ever  made  how  the 
territory  was  procured  from  tlie  aborigines?  No,  sir;  such 
questions  are  never  heard  of:  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  lands  were  obtained  by  purchase  or  conquest, 
whether  by  formal  and  regular  treaty,  or  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  title  of  a  patentee  from  the  Crown  would 
have  been  as  valid  and  incontrovertible,  if  th^  British  Go- 


vernment had  driven  out  the  natives  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  taken  possession,  as  it  was  after  a  purchase  from  those 
natives. 

But  further,  as  regards  this  right  acquired  by  discove- 
ry— it  has  been  repeatedly  determined,  and  indeed  never 
controverted,  that  the  discovering  nation  had  not  only  a 
right  to  acquire  the  country  from  the  natives,  but  also  the 
right  to  prohibit  them  from  disposing  of  it  to  any  other 
nation  or  to  individuals.  And  will  it  be  pretended  that  a 
people  who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
their  own, property,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals, 
and  that  by  a  foreign  power,  were  sovereign  ?  What  kind 
of  sovereignty  is  tliis  which  is  subject  to  be  thus  qualified 
and  controlled?  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  con- 
tend tl)at  the  Indian  tribes  were  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent when  they  were  subjected  to  such  restrictions.  But 
the  whole  difficulty  is  removed  when  we  advert  to  the 
character  of  the  Indian  title.  They  had  nothing  like  na- 
tional sovereignty,  as  under.stood  by  civilized  nations:  their 
right  to  the  land  they  occupied  grew  out  of  their  posses- 
sion; it  was  strictly  the  title  of  occupancy — an  individual 
right;  and  so  long  as  the  possession  continued,  the  right 
was  valid;  but  when  the  possession  was  abandoned,  the 
title  ceased.  It  is  very  obvious,  then,  that,  as  occupancy 
alone  could  vest  the  title,  the  aborigines  could  have  no 
right  to  the  vacant  lands  around  them;  these,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coimtrj',  the  subjects  of  the  discovering 
nation  migiit  occupy.  By  this  occupancy  they  acquired 
an  individual  title;  and,  upon  receiving  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  their  sovereign,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  entitled  to  tlie  protection  of  the  law;  and 
thus  followed  the  sovereigpnty.  Such,  sir,  are  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  the  writers  on  national  law — ^they  are 
not  new,  they  existed  long  before  any  controversy  be- 
tween Georg^ia  and  the  Cherokees.  But,  by  way  of  sus- 
taining tliem  still  more  fully,  permit  me  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this 
country,  which  certainly  w-ill  command  their  respect.  Be- 
fore 1  do  so,  however,  I  will  refer  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  session,  and 
read  a  short  extract  from  it;  and  really  if  it  were  not  so 
well  known  that  he  is  the  copyist  of  no  man*s  style  or 
sentiments,  wc  might  almost  charge  him  with  phig^arism. 
Speaking  of  subjecting  the  Indians  to  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live,  the  President  says,  **in  return 
for  their  obedience  as  individuals,  they  (the  Indians)  will, 
without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pos- 
sessions which  they  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that  in  this  state  of 
things  claims  can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  which 
they  have  neither  dwelt  nop  made  improvements,  merely 
because  they  have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed 
them  in  the  chase."  I  will  now  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the> 
distinguished  gentleman  to  whcm  I  first  alluded.  I  i*ead 
from  an  oration  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  festival  of  the 
sons  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  year  1802.  *•  There  are  moral- 
ists (says  the  orator)  who  have  questioned  the  right  of 
Europeans  to  intrude  upon  tlie  possessions  of  the  aborigi- 
nals in  any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  whatever.  But 
have  they  maturely  considered  the  whole  subject'  The 
Indian  right  of  possession  itself  stands,  with  regard  to  th« 
greatest  part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable  founda- 
tion. Their  cultivated  fields,  their  constructed  habita- 
tions, a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  subsistence, 
and  whatever  tliey  had  invested  for  themselves  by  personal 
labor,  was'undoubtedly,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  theirs.  But 
what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  foi'est  of  a  thousand 
miles,  over  which  he  has  accidentally  roamed  in  quest  of 
prey?  Shall  the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence  to  the 
race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  of  ten  thousand  for 
whom  they  were  created?  Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  on- 
ly disdain  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civilization  himself, 
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but  shall  he  control  the  civilization  of  a  world?"  And, 
after  proceeding  with  a  series  of  questions,  forcibly  and 
elegantly  expressed,  and  so  framed  as  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  against  whicii  he  was  contend- 
ing, the  speaker  thus  beautifully  answers  them:  "No, 
generous  philanthropists!  Heaven  has  not  been  thus  in- 
consistent in  the  works  of  its  hands!  Heaven  has  not  tiius 
placed  at  irreconcilable  strife  its  moral  laws  witli  its  physi- 
cal creation!  The  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  obtained  Uieir 
right  of  possession  to  the  territory  on  Which  they  settled, 
by  titles  as  fair  and  unequivocal  as  any  human  property 
can  be  held.  By  their  voluntary  association  they  recog- 
nised their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  Britain;  and 
in  process  of  time  received  whatever  powers  and  authori- 
ties could  be  conferred  upon  them  by  a  chai'ter  from  their 
sovereign.  The  spot  on  which  they  fixed  had  belonged 
to  an  Indian  tribe,  totally  extirpated  by  that  devouring 
pestilence  which  had  swept  the  country  before  their  arri- 
val. Tlie  territory  tlius  free  from  all  exclusive  possession, 
they  might  have  taken  by  tlie  natural  right  of  occupancy. 
Desirous,  however,  of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to  every 
pretence  of  prior  right  by  solemn  and  formal  conventions 
with  the  cliiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  acquired 
the  further  security  of  a  purcliase."  This,  sir,  is  the  very 
doctrine  for  whicli  I  am  contending.  The  Indians  held 
their  lands  by  viitue  of  their  possession;  their  fields  and 
houses  belonged  to  them  on  account  of  their  nersonal  la- 
bor which  they  had  bestowed  on  them;  but  fti*.  Adams, 
while  he  bestowed  merited  praise  on  the  fathers  of  New 
England  for  their  anxiety  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  the 
natives,  expressly  asserts  that  "they  might  have  taken 
possession  of  the  vacant  land,  the  territory  free  from  all 
exclustve  possession,  by  tlie  natural  right  of  occupancy." 

To  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  beg  leave  to  add  that 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  whose  name  I  am  unable  to 
give,  but  who  is  stated  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  to  be  an 
eminent  lawyer.  In  1821,  Dr.  Morse  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  obtsun  information  as  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  generally;  and  with 
his  report,  which  he  has  published,  he  compiles  this  opi- 
nion, and  which  seems  to  have  been  given  in  a  case  stated 
i-elativeto  the  nature  of  Indian  titles  to  their  lands: 

"The  European  settlers  of  this  country,"  says  this  gen- 
tleman, **  claimed  to  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves; and  the  mildest  and  least  exceptionable  form  in 
which  they  exercised  that  right,  was,  to  treat  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  as  entitled  to  a  limited  or  qualified  pro- 
perty, a  right  to  occupy  and  enjoy  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, but  with  no  power  to  convey  nor  indeed  to  do  any 
other  act  of  ownership.  The  right  of  soil,  or  the  absolute 
property,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  it,  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  deemed  to  belong  to  the  sovereign  or  State  under 
wliose  authority  the  discovery  and  settlement  were  made, 
andto  the  grantees  T)f  such  sovereign  or  State.  The  in- 
terest of.  tfie  soil  carried  with  it  tlie  ri^ht  to  buy  off,  or 
Otherwise  remove,  the  incumbrance,  which  right,  as  re- 
spected the  sovereign  or  State,  was  of  couj-se  full  and  ab- 
solute, but,  as  respected  individuals,  was  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  be  imposed,  cither 
by  general  legislation,  or  by  terms  annexed  to  the  respect- 
ive grants."  "At  the  revolution  the  rights  of  territory  and 
jurisdictioji,  which  belonged  to  the  foreign  sovereign,  and 
such  sovereign  rights  as  had  been  granted  by  him  toindi- 
I'iduals  or  bodies,  became  vested  in  the  States  of  this  Union, 
within  whose  limits  the  territory  lay.  Among  the  rights 
which  thus  became  vested  in  the  States,  was  the  sovereign 
authority  over  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians  within 
their  bounds,  and  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  individual 
ownei*ship  or  claim.  It  comprehended  the  right  of  soil, 
the  jurisdiction,  and  the  exclusive  authority  to  purchase, 
or  otherwise  extinguish,  the  qualified  property  of  the 
Indians." 

Such  arc  the  principles  upon  which  this  vast  continent 


was  settled  by  the  Eiiropeans;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
every  gentleman  tliat  tliey  give  the  death  blow  to  this  new 
dt>ctrine  of  Indian  sovereignty.  For,  if  the  aborigines 
really  possessed  sovereign  authority  over  the  country,  it 
was  a  direct  and  illegal  encroachment  upon  their  national 
rights  for  any  otlier  nation,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other  na- 
tion, to  attempt  to  occupy  any  part  of  it,  without  permission. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Storbs]  will,  I  suppose,  treat  the  opinions  I  have 
read  as  he  did  those  of  Clianccllor  Kent,  Mr.  Dane,  and 
some  others,  which  were  quoted  by  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflairs,  [Mr.  Bell.]  Perceiv- 
ing how  directly  those  opinions  were  at  war  with  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  is  contending,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  endeavors  to  break  their  force  and  effect  by  telling  us 
that  they  were  obiter  dicta — mere  pasmng  remarks — not 
solemn  adjudications.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  certainly 
forgets  where  he  is.  We  are  not  in  a  court  of  law.  We 
do  not  refer  to  decisions  of  courts  as  bindmg  upon  us;  but 
the  opinions  of  judges,  and  of  all  other  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  are  certainly  entitled  to  weight  in  our 
deliberations. 

But  I  will  meet  the  gentleman  on  his  own  ground;  and 
as  nothing  but  adjudicated  cases  is  regarded  by  him  aA 
competent  authority,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  tlie  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Johnson  vs,  Mcintosh,  (8  Wheaton's  Rep.)  And,  sir, 
when  I  remember  the  tribute,  as  equivalent  :is  it  was  just, 
which  was  paid  a  few  weeks  ago  by  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  HujfTiKGToif  ]  to  tlie  venerable  jurist  at  tlie 
head  of  that  court,  1  feel  that  this  decision  will  not,  at  least 
by  some  gentlemen  here,  be  lightly  esteemed.  In  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  Cliief  Justice  Marshall  says: 
"  While  the  different  nations  of  Europe  respected  the  right 
of  the  natives,  as  occupants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate 
dominion  to  be  in  themselves,  and  claimed  and  exercised, ' 
as  a  consequence  of  this  ultimate  dominion,  a  power  to 
gfrant  the  soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  tlie  natives. 
These  grants  liave  been  imderstood  by  all  to  convey  a  title 
to  the  grantees,  subject  only  to- the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy. The  history  of  America,  from  its  discovery  to  the 
present  day,  proves,  wetliink,  the  universal  recognition  of 
these  principles. "  After  speaking  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  resting  tlieir  claims  to  portions  of  this  continent  on  dis- 
covery, the  court  proceeds;  "  France  also  founded  h«r 
title  to  the  vast  territory  she  claimed  in  America,  on  disco- 
very. However  conciUatory  her  conduct  may  have  been, 
she  still  asserted  her  right,  of  dominion  over  a  ^eat  ex- 
tent of  country  not  actually  settled  by  Frenchmen,  and 
the  exclusive  right  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  the  soil  which 
remained  in  the  occupation  of  Indians."  Again:  "No  one 
of  the  powers  of  Europe-gave  its  full  assent  .to  this  princi- 
ple more  unequivocally  than  England."  And,  after  stating 
the  different  grants,  patent^  and  charters,  granted  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  different  companies,  the  court 
adds,  "Thus  has  our  whole  country  been  granted  by  the 
Crown  while  in  the  occupation  of  the  Indians."  With  re- 
gartl  to  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice  says:  "The  ceded  territory  was 
occupied  by  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians;  but 
the  exclusive  right  of  tlie  United  States  to  extinguisli  their 
title,  and  to  grant  the  soil,  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
doubted."  Again:  "  The  United  States,  then,  have  une- 
quivocally acceded  to  that  great  and  broad  rule  by  which 
its  civilized  inhabitants  now  hold  this  country.  They  hold, 
and  assert  in  themselves,  the  title  by  which  it  was  acquired. 
They  mamtain,  as  all  others  have  maintained,  that  disco- 
very gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
of  occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  and  gave 
also  a  right  to  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  would  allow  them  to  exercise." 

"  If  the  discovery  be  made,  and  possession  of  the  country 
be  taken,  under  the  authority  of  an  existing  government. 
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which  is  acknowledged  by  the  emigrants,  It  is  supposed 
to  be  equally  well'settled  that  the  discovery  was  made  for 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  country  becomes  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  vacant  soil  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  that 
organ  of  the  Government,which  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  dispose  of  the  national  domains;  by  that  organ  in  which 
all  vacant  territory  is  vested  by  law. 

"  So  far  as  respects  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  no  dis- 
tinction was  taken  between  vacant  lands  and  lands  occu> 
pied  by  the  Indians.  The  title,  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  occupancy  by  the  Indians,  was  admitted  to  be  in  the 
.  King,  as  was  his  right  to  grant  that  title. 

"The  very  grant  of  a  charter  is  an  assertion  of  the  title 
of  the  Crown." 

And,  sir,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of 
these  grants  convey  both  soil  and  the  right  of  dominion  to 
the  grantees.  Hence  arose  the  colonial  governments. 
The  colonies  were  a»  part  of  the  empire,.but,  under  their 
grants  or  charters,  they  had  the  right  to  government  and 
jurisdiction  within  their  limits.  Accordingly,  we  find 
many  of  them  at  an  early  period  of  their  history  making 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Indians  within  their  re- 
spective  boundf,  and  governing  them  as  completely  as  the 
whites.  Nor  do  we  learn  that  this  right  was  ever  contest- 
ed. Some  of  the  colonies  (among  them  Georgia)  having 
a  vast  extent  of  country  within  their  limits  occupied  by 
Indians,  and  but  a  very  sparse  population,  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  this  power.  This,  however,  was  a  question  of 
cxpediencT  merely?  and  a  failure  to  exert  the  power  is  no 
argument  against  the  right. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affaire  at  th^  revolution.  By 
the  declaration  of  independence,  the  colonies  declared  that 
they  were  **  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States." 
Whatever  right  of  dominion  or  sovereignty  then  existed  in 
Great  Britain,  passed  to  the  States,  on  the  establishment 
of  their  independence.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  this  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged;  the  boundaries  of  the  thir- 
teen States  were  specified;  and  all  the  country  included 
within  the  specified  limits  was  within  some  one  of  the  States: 
there  was  nothing  yielded  to  them  as  a  consolidated  repub- 
lic. They  were  not  only  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  each  other,  and  were  under  no  obligation  to  each 
other,  furtlier  than  the  solemn  pledge  in  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  thearticlesof  Union  and  confederation. 

If  there  had  been  no  confederation,  each  State  would 
hiFe  possessed  within  its  limits  all  the  rights  which  before 
belonged  to  the  Crown  or  the  colonial  Government;  and 
-  tiiese  have  been  shown  to  have  been  full  and  ample. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  that  part  of  this  subject  wiiich  is 
considered  the  most  interesting — ^the  treaties  made  by  the 
United  States  with  the  Cherokees,  and  the  guaranty  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Holston.  This,  sir,  is  the  strong 
ground  of  our  adversaries.  Here  the  Cherokees  have 
planted  their  standard,  and  run  up  the  flag  of  indepen- 
dence, with  «•  UNITED  STATES*  GUARANTY,"  in- 
scribed in  staring  capitals.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  alarmed  by 
this  guaranty,  imposing  as  it  may  be  considered.  I  shall 
contend,  and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  make  it;  and,  if  so,  Georgia  certainly 
is  not  bound  by  it.  Sir,  tliere  are  other  treaties  besides 
that  of  Holston;  there  is  one  of  prior  date,  entered  into 
between  thirteen  independent  States,  of  which  Georgia 
was  one — I  mean  that  constitution  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  and  to  which  this  Government  must  look 
for  its  powers.  In  that  instrument  not  only  are  these 
powers  specified,  but  the  Government  is  prohibited  from 
the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to  it.  But,  sir,  the 
Federal  Government,  very  early  after  its  formation,  began 
to  evince  a  disposition,  which  its  subsequent  history  has 
more  openly  developed,  to  increase  its  powers.  We  have 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  treaty  of  HopewHl — 
the  first  treaty  which  it  entered  into  with  the  Cherokees. 
In  the  second  article  of  that  treaty,  *'the  Cherokees  ac- 
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knowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever."  This 
is  not  the  language  of  the  Indians;  for  although  some  of 
tlieir  chiefs  signed  the  treaty,  it  was  undoubtedly  dictated 
by  the  United  States'  commissioners.  ^These  Indians  were 
in  the  bounds  of  the  SUtes  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  only  power  which  Congress  then  had 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  "to  manage  the  affaire  of  the 
Indians,  so  that  the  legislative  rights  of  the  States  should 
not  be  violated."  And  yet,  by  this  treaty,  the  Unite4 
States  are  constituted  the  sole  sovereigns  over  these  In- 
dians. Was  not  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  set  at 
complete  defiance?  But  let  us  examine  tliis  guaranty. 
The  treaty  of  Holston,  in  which  it  is  contained,  was 
made  in  1791,  Here  the  United  States  again  obtained 
from  the  Cherokees  the  acknowledgment  that  they  were 
under  their  sole  protection,  and  of  no  other  sovereign 
whatever;  and  then  they  solemnly  guarantied  to  them  all 
their  lands  not  ceded.  Here  let  me  inquire  wliat  was  the 
object  and  meaning  of  this  guaranty.  Does  any  gentle- 
man believe  it  was  des-gned  to  authorize  the  Cherokees  to 
organize  or  establish  an  independent  Government  ?  Can  any 
one  seriously  pretend  that  such  a  thing  was  contemplatec^ 
either  by  the  United  Slates'  commissioners,  or  by  the  In- 
dians? Such  ^n  opinion  will  not  be  hazarded.  The  ut- 
most extent  to  which  this  guaranty  was  intended  to  go, 
was  to  secure  the  Indians  in  U)e  possession  of  their  lands. 
This  idea  of  an  independent  Government  is  of  recent 
date.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  form  it,  and  claim  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Hol- 
ston, never  suggested  itself  until  Georgia  threatened  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  her  laws  over  that  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory in  the  possession  of  the  Cherokees.  *  Then  it  was 
that  a  delegation  from  that  tribe  came  on  to  this  city, 
and  applied  to  tlie  President  to  protect  them  against  the 
operation  of  the  Georgia  laws.  And  it  was  in  answer 
to  this  application  that  the  President  gave  the  answer 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  complains  of,  and 
characterizes  as  arbitrai>y  and  despotic.  He  says  that 
the  President  should  have  waited  for  Confess;  that  it 
was  our  province  to  have  decided  on  this  subiect,  and  his, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  land,  one  of  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  treaty.  Sir,  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts 
in  this  case,  and  had  only  heard  them  as  disclosed  by  the 
gentleman,  would  have  supposed  that  the  President  was 
entirely  a  volunteer;  that  on  coming  into  office  he  had 
heard  of  the  intention  of  Georgia  to  exercise  her  right  to 
extend  the  operation  of  her  laws  over  the  whole  of  her 
teiTitory,  and  that  he  had  forthwith  told  the  Cherokees 
they  must  remove;  that  the  laws  of  civilized  roan  would 
soon  be  enfbrced  against  them,  by  which  they  would  be 
grievously  oppressed;  and  that  although  he  had  found  in 
some  old  treaty  a  g^uaranty  by  which  tlie  Government  were 
bound  to  protect  them,  yet  he  should  pay  no  reg^ard  to  it; 
and  if  they  would  not  remove,  he  should  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  But  was  this  the  case?  What,  sir,  is  the  lustory 
of  this  matter?  The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  eighteen 
months  ago,  asserted,  by  resolutions,  her  right  to  extend 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  country,  and  advised 
a  future  Legislature  to  exercise  this  right:  the  Indians 
applied  to  the  President,  complaining  of  the  designs  of 
Georgia,  and  asking  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. Now,  what  should  the  President  have  done? 
Make  no  reply — remwn  perfectly  silent,  or  tell  them  he 
was  notatHberty  to  give  any  opinion,  not  even  to  form  one, 
as  to  the  intent  of  tlie  ti-eaty  referred  to?  Is  this  the 
couree  of  conduct  for  a  President  of  this  republic  to  pur- 
sue? Would  this  have  been  like  Andrew  Jackson?  Sir, 
it  would  have  been  at  variance  with  every  act  of  his  life 
and  every  feature  of  his  character.  What,  then,  could  he 
have  done,  other  than  that  be  did?  The  Indians  had  not 
been  interrupted — ^there  had  been  no  attempts  to  drive 
them  from  their  land,  nor  was  this  even  threatened;  and 
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the  law  of  Georgia,  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  will  have  the  effect  of  compelling  them  to  remove, 
h&d  not  even  been  passed.     But  the  President,  appealed 
to  as  he  was,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  open  frankness,  and 
with  a  special  regard  for'  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  most  aff*ectionate  terms;  he  told  them 
they  knew  him,  and  they  knew  he  would  not  deceive  them; 
in  that  peculiar  and  eloquent  lang^iage  which  they  so  well 
understood,  he  told  them  he  spoke  '*  with  a  straight  and 
not  with  a  forked  tongue.     If  you  remain  where  you  are, 
(said  he)  you  cannot  escape  the  operation  of  the  State 
laws;  you  are  included  within  V.iq  bounds  of  the  States 
which  have  this  nght,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  resisting; 
if  you  choose  to  remain  there,  you  shall  be  protected  m 
the  possession  of  your  lands;  but  I  will  not  begiiile  you 
with  the  hope  of  the  protection  of  this  Government  against 
State  authority.     But  if  you  choose  to  remove,  I  will  pro- 
Tideyou  a  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  you  may 
<^8cape  the  evils  you  apprehenrl — there  you  shall  be  pro- 
tected— ^there  you  may  live  and  be  happy."     And  this,  sir, 
is  the  lang^ge  of  a  despot!  this  is  the  style  suited  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII!  this  is  the  power  which  i«  so  alarm- 
ing, diat  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would  prefer  a 
^ctatorat  once,  rather  than  have  a  President  so  self-willed 
and  tyrannical!    Really,  sir,  so  solemn  and  impressive  was 
the  gentleman's  manner,  so  awful  and  teiTific  the  picture 
he  drew,  that  my  fears  were  highly  excited — I  was  ready 
to  conclude  that  the  days  of  this  happy  republic  were 
numbered,  and  my  imagination  sickened  at  the  contem- 
plation of  liberty  expiring  in  convulsive  agonies.      But, 
sir,  when  the  alarm  had  ceased,  and  I  had  time  for  a  little 
calm  reflection,  I  found  that  the  country  had,  in  the  view 
of  the  gentleman,  been  brought  to  tlie  verge  of  this  aw- 
ful catastrophe  by  a  little  friendly  and  parental  advice  from 
the  President  to  these  children  of  the  forest,  and  by  a  re- 
ftisal  to  array  this  Government  against  that  of  the  '^States 
actinp;'  within   their  own  sphere.      But;  in  the  glow  of 
all  his  ardor,  and  while  sounding  these  terrible  alarms, 
and  indulging  in  such  mild  terms  as  ••tyrant,"  ••despot," 
••dictator,"  &c.  the  gentleman  is  considerate  enough  to 
remind  us  that  his  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  prompted  by  no  political  opposition — *•  this  is  no 
party  question."  Oh  no!   ••  no  party  question!"  certainly 
not.  Why  tell  us  this?  Who  could  have  thought  of  charg- 
ing the  opposition  of  that  gentleman  to  the  influence  of 
political  or  party  motives?    I  am  sure  no  member  of  tliis 
committee  can  be  so  uncharitable.     But,  lest  there  might 
be  some  ungenerous  suspicion  of  that  kind,  the  gentle- 
man gives  us  the  strongest  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  in  the 
anxiety  he  evinces  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  upon  some  one  else.     ••It  was  certainly 
not  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind?"  and  yet,  after  ranging 
the  fields  of  his  imagination,  extensive  as  they  are,  he  is 
unable  to  whom  to  attribute  this  cruel  policy.     Finally, 
however,  and  without  the  shadow  of  pretext,  he  travels 
out  of  his  way  to  make  what  at  first  appeared  a  very  in- 
•idiouB  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State.     After  telling  us 
he  cannot  imagine  who  could  have  advised  the  President 
in  this  matter,  ne  expressed  the  most  fervent  hope  that  it 
was  not  ^e  first  officer  in  the  cabinet.     Really,  sir,  at 
firtt  I  thouffht  this  was  bitter  irony ;  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman's object  was  to  render  the  policy  as  odious  as  pos- 
■tble,  and  then,  by  expressing  the  hope  that  it  was  not  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  directly  the  op- 
posite impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee.  But 
when  a  gentleman  of  his  standing  makes  such  a  solemn 
averment,  we  are^bound  to  believe  him.     From  the  rela- 
tions formerly  existing  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  gfentleman  from  New  York,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
curious  inquiry  how  long  this  extreme  solicitude  for  the 
ftme  and  character  of  the  Secretary  of  State hasexisted. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  which  it  would  be  highly  in- 
delicate for  me  to  inquire  into.     I  can  only  congratulate 


the  Secretary  on  the  mvincible  champion  who  has  stepped 
forward  in  his  defence;  and  from  the  zeal  and  spirit  which 
has  been  manifested,  the  head  of  the  State  Department 
may  feel  perfectly  secure  from  all  attacks.  If,  however, 
the  gentleman's  knowledge  of  the  President's  character 
had  been  equal  to  his  anxiety  for  the  Secretary's  r^putar 
tion,'  he  might  easily  have  quieted  all  his  apprehensions. 
Our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  while  he  will  cheerfully 
listen  to  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  his  constitutional 
advisers,  will  not  submit  to  the  directions  or  dictations  of 
any  one;  and,  least  of  all,  will  he  ever  attempt  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  measures,  by  palm- 
ing them  on  his  ministers. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty  of  Holston.  Suppose  the 
guaranty  had  expressly  extended  to  the  protection  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  the  States, 
which  tlie  United  States  had  no  power  to  impose — in 
other  words,  suppose  tlie  provisions  uf  the  treaty  to  have 
been  plainly  and  palpably. uncor.stitutional:  now  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Indians  insist  that  the  President  has  no 
right  to  notice  this  unconstitutionality — he  is  bound  to 
execute  the  treaty.  From  this  doctrine,  sir,  I  humbly 
beg  leave  to  dissent.  The  President,  on  coming  into 
office,  took  a  solemn  oatli  to  support  the  coustitution  of 
the  United  States— a  treaty  repugnant  to  this  constitution 
has  no  binding  force,  and  the  enforcement  of  it  by  the 
President  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  direct  violation  of 
his  oath.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
contends,  that  if  there  be  any  difTiculty  as  to  the  meaning 
or  obligations  of  a  treaty — ^at  least,  such  as  those  with  the 
Indians— the  President  should  refer  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress— that  it  is  our  province  to  ascertiin  and  determ\ne 
the  extent  of  these  obligations.  1  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  where  Congress  derives  tliis  power.  In  what  part 
of  the  constitution  does  the  gentleman  find  it?  He  will 
search  for  it  in  vain.  No  such  power  exists.  Whenever 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  is  confided  to  tlie  President,  he 
is  necessarily  clothed  with  the  power  of  construing  H; 
and  so  lonjj  as  the  executive  chair  is  filled  by  our  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  that  power  will  be  exercised.  And 
whenever  you  attempt  to  compel  him  to  adopt  a  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty  entrusted  to  his  execution,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  require  him  to  act 
on  that  construction,  he  will  tell  you:  •*No,  I  cannot.  If 
you  choose  to  impeach  me,  do  so.  Drag  me  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  accuse  me  before  that  august  tribunal; 
but  I  will  not  go  to  the  bar  of  my  God  with  the  damning 
sin  upon  my  conscience  of  having  openly  and  knowingbf 
violated  that  great  charter  of  our  Government  which  I 
had  solemnly  sworn  to  support  and  defend." 

Not  only  are  the  recommendations  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  ciiaractcr  of  our  people,  a  sufficient  guaranty 
against  oppression  towards  the  Indians,  hut,  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  past,  we  can  give  the  strongest  assurance 
that  our  courts  of  justice  will  aflTord  them  ample  protec- 
tion. I  stated  to  the  committee,  in  tlie  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that  it  had  frequently  been  my  lot  to  be  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  Ciierokees  in  our  courts;  and,  as  the 
character  of  the  State  in  relation  to  its  treatment  of  these 
people  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged 
in  stating  one  or  two  cases  which  liave  come  within  my 
personal  knowledge.  In  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1819, 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Cherokees  was  acquired  for  Georgia,  **  the  United  States 
agree  to  give  to  each  head  of  an  Indian  family  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  territory  ceded,"  on  certain 
conditions.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  conceiving  this 
was  a  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  State,  which  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  make,  ordered  the 
lands  thus  secured  to  tlie  heads  of  Indian  families  to 
be  surveyed  with  the  rest  of  the  territory,  and  granted  in 
like  manner.     This  produced  a  contest  between  the  State 
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grantees  and  the  Cherokee  claimants,  and  a  series  of  law 
suits  ensued*  When  the  causes  came  before  the  court, 
the  title  of  the  Indian  countrymen  was  defended  on  the 
grouml  thai  the  land  which  thev  contended  for  had  never 
been  ceded^  that  the  Indian  title  had  never  been  extin- 
l^&hed;  that,  hc'ng  in  i>os9cs;»ion,  their  title  of  occupancy 
was  sufficient  to  protect  tliem{  and  that,  although  in  the 
treaties  the  words  the  United  States  "agree  to  give," 
indicated  a  disposition  of  the  land  which  they  could  not 
make,  yet  it  amotnited  to  nothing  more  nor  less  tlian  a 
reservation  by  the  Cherokees  of  tliat  much  land  from  the 
territory  ceded.  Conflicting  claims  thus  arising,  pro- 
duced, as  may  well  be  supposed,  much  excitement  in  the 
counties  where  these  lands  were  situated;  but,  after  long 
and  solemn  investigations,  the  court  sustained  tiic  right  of 
the  reservees,  ancl  determined  that  the  State  grantees' 
could  iM>t  recover  tlic  possession  of  <he  land  until  the  In- 
dian claimant  abandoned  it,  or  hi^  t'.tle  was  extinguished. 
And  this  decision  was  made  by  a  judge,*  not  only  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  but  one  tlian  whom  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia does  not  contain  a  citizen  more  devoted  to  her  rights 
and  interests.  But,  dear  as  these  were  to  him,  and  although 
many  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  entertained  a  dif- 
lerent  opinion,  yet,  when  called  on  to  decide  tliis  delicate 
and  highly  interesting  question,  he  met  it  with  the  inte- 
grity and  firmness  which  should  ever  characterize  a  judge, 
and  our  people  acquiesced  with  that  respect  whicii  they 
never  fail  to  render  to  the  laws  of  tlie  State,  and  to  the 
constituted  authorities  by  whom  they  are  admuiistcred. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  United  States' Government, 
prompted  by  a  disposition  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  au- 
thorized the  puitrhase  of  the  Indian  claim  to  these  lands; 
the  reservees  finally  received  from  one  to  four  thousand 
dollars  each  for  tlieir  reservations;  and  the  incumbrances 
on  tlie  Georgia  title  being  thus  removed*  the  citizens  came 
into  the  peaceable  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

Another,  and  a  atill  more  serious  case.  In  one  of  the 
counties  where  tliese  {controversies  for  land  titles  had  ex- 
isted, aikl  where  the  excitement  between  the  whites  and 
Indians  had  been  greatest,  a  Cherokee,  charged  with  tlie 
murder  of  a,  white  man,  was  arrested,  indicted,  and  put 
upon  his  trial,  'i'here  he  appeai-ed  friendless  and  for- 
saken.  Not  one  of  his  ti-ibe  came  forward  to  aid  in  his 
defence,  or  witness  his  trial — they  despaired  of  his  life — 
blood  had  been  slicd;  and,  judging  from  their  own  usages 
and  customs,  they  supposed  that  blood  must  answer  it. 
During  the  trial,  the  prisoner  exhibited  no  fear — not  even 
a  murmur  escaped  him;  he  looked  round  upon  the  scenes 
and  ceremonies  x)f  the  court  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or 
indiiTerent  to  his  fate.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
it  was  proved  tliat  a  white  man  was  also  engaged  in  the 
murder,  and,  indeed,  the  principal — ^he  fled,  while  the  In- 
dian remained.  Tliis  circumstance  was  seized  on  to  esta- 
blish the  guilt  of  tlie  one,  and  the  innocence  of  the  other. 
Some  other  lacts  were. disclosed,  inducing  some  doubts  as 
to  the  part  which  the  Indian  took  in  the  affair  which  re- 
sulted in  the  bloody  deed*  The  advantage  which  this 
doubt  afforded  was  not  overlo<jked.  Tiiat  humane  and  long 
established  principle,  that  where  there  is  doubt  there 
slioQJd  be  an  acquittal,  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  accused, 
and  recognised  by  the  court  in  its  cluirg^  to  the  jury. 
The  rasidt  of  the  trial  was,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty;  and 
this  Cherokee  was  again  restored  to  his  tribe,  who  liad 
abandoned  him  to  wliat  they  supposed  his  inevitable  fate. 
I  could  refer  to  many  other  cases,  but  it  woidd  be  impos- 
ing too  much  on  the  patience  of  tlie  committee.  Is  this, 
then,  sir,  the  State  whose  laws  and  whoee  courts  are  so 
oppressive  to  the  Indians-^wbose  people  disregai'd  all  the 
obligations  of  humanity,  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  tlie 
weak  and  defenceless  savages?    Do  we  deserve  the  re- 


proaches  and  abtise  which  have  been  so  unsparingly  lavish- 
ed upon  us?  But,  sir,  if  Uie  cases  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  otl»er  facts  known  to  this  committee,  are 
not  satisfactoiy,  ask  the  Cherokees,  whose  rights  and  in- 
juries have  been  the  subject  of  invcsti»ition  in  our  courts; 
even  they  will  bear  testimony  in  «)ur  favor—  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  ever  found  ready  access  to  tlie  justice 
seat,  and  a  listening  ear  to  their  complaints.  Yes^  sir,  I 
feel  proud  that  1  can  stand  up  here,  and  proclaim  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  American  people  that  the  records 
of  our  courts  furnish  no  uitjust  judgments  against  our  red 
neighbors — our  altars  have  never  been  crimsoned  witli  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  Cherokee;  and,  at  this  moment,  the 
gloomy  cells  of  our  penitentiary  can  furnish  witnesses  who 
will  testify  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

I  will  now  recur  to  another,  and  a  very  striking  part  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  eloquent  argument,  he  took  up  this  book, 
[Jefferson's  Memoir]  and  told  us  that  he  then  neld  in  his 
hand  an  authority  which  coidd  not  be  resisted;  that  it  had» 
probably,  never  been  seen  before  by  any  gentleman  here; 
and  that  it  must  seal  the  lips  of  every  friend  to  this  bill, 
who  had  any  reverence  for  those  whose  opinions  he  would 
presently  read.  Sir,  the  committee  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten tlie  gentleman's  impressive  manner,  nor  the  sarcastic 
tone  with  which  he  prefaced  his  reading  with  the  remark 
that  they  were  tlie  sentiments  of  **  the  mind  that  founded 
and  the  mind  that  reformed  our  political  system." 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  into  these  conclusive  and 
irresistible  authorities,  and  see  whether  indeed  "our  affairs 
have  grown  thus  desperate."  In  this  [the  fourth  volume  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoir,  fcc]  we  find  what  appears  to  be 
an  extract  from  his  journal.  It  seems  that,  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  in 
the  year  1793,  and  while  preparations  were  making  for  a 
vigorous  campaigpi,  General  Wasliing^on  advised  with  hw 
cabinet  as  to  the  propriety  of  makin^^  one  more  effort  to 
restore  peace,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood;  and  it 
was  irt  answer  to  certain  questions  submitted  by  the  Pre- 
sident, that  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  the  opinion  which  was 
read  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York.  What 
those  questions  were,  we  cannot  ascertain;  but,  from 
some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  they 
related  to  the  boundaries  which  should  be  proposed  to 
the  Indians  to  be  established  between  them  and-the  whites. 
And  here  let  roe  remind  the  .committee,  that,  at  the  time 
this  opinion  was  expressed,  the  cessions  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  had  already  been  made  to  the 
United  States;  it  was  their  property;  no  part  of  it  was  en- 
closed within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States.  Let  it  also 
be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
title  had  not  been  aeriously  investigated— the  principles 
on  which  thehr  claims  rest  had  not  been  settled.  It  was 
under  these  drcumirtances,  at  that  early  period,  that  Mr* 
Jefferson  gave  this  opinion,  which  1  will  again  read  to  the 
committee:. 

'*  I  considered  our  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian 
lands  not  as  amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction, 
or  paramoontship  whatever,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  remain- 
der, after  tlic  extinguishment  of  a  present  right,  whidi 
gives  us  no  present  right  whatever,  but"  of  preventing 
other  nations  from  taking  possession,  and  so  defeating  eur 
expectancy;  that  the  Indians  bad  the  full,  undivided,  and 
independent  sovereignty  as  long  as  the}'  chose  to  keep  it, 
and  this  might  be  forever." 

Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferabn  than  I  have — not  eren  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York;  but  if  he  intended  to  be 
understood  as  advancing  the  opiiuon  that  the  Indian  tribes 
possess  entire  and  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  country 
which  they  claim,  I  cannot  yield  my  ament.  The  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  writers  on  national  law,  and 
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almost  every  distinguished  man  who  has  expressed  an 
opinion  on  tlie  subject,  are  opposed  to  this  doctrine. 

But,  although  Mr.  Jefterson  uses  the  expression,  "  fuU, 
undivided,  and  independent  sovereigTity,"  I  very  much 
question  whether  he  intended  to  go  to  tlie  extent  which 
tnese  words  import;  for,  immediately  preceding  them,  he 
says  that  we  have  the  right  of  **  preventing  other  nations 
from  taking  possession  of  the  Indifm  lands,  and  defeating 
our  expectancy."  Here  he  qualifies  this  sovereignty  at 
once;  for,  if  t!ie  Indians  possessed  "full  sovereignty," 
they  cotild  dispose  of  the  country  to  any  other  nation — the 
denial  of  the  right  to  do  this  is  a  very  material  and  import- 
ant abridgment  of  their  sovereignty.  Btit  the  opmion 
proceeds  further:  "That  as  fast  as  we  extend  our  rights  by 
purchase  from  them,  (the  Indians,)  so  fast  we  extend  the 
limits  of  our  society;  and  so  fast  as  a  new  portion  became 
encircled  within  our  line,,  it  became  a  fixed  limit  of  our  so- 
ciety, that  the  Executive,  with  either  or  both  bi-anches  of 
our  Legislature,  could jiot  alien  any  part  of  our  territory; 
tliat,  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  settled  that  the  unity 
"'and  indivisibility  of  the  society  was  so  fundamental,  that  it 
could  not  be  dismembered  by  the  constituted  aiithorities, 
except  when  all  power  was  delegated  to  them,  (as  in  the 
case  of  despotic  Governments,)  or,  second,  wheie  it  was 
expressly  delegated;  that  neither  of  these  delegations  had 
been  made  to  our  General  Government,,  and  therefore  that 
it  had  no  right  to  dismember  or  alienate  any  portion  of 
territory  once  ultimately  consolidated  with  us;  and  that  we 
could  no  more  cede  to  the  Indians,  than  to  the  English  or 
Spaniards,  as  it  might,  according  to  acknowledged  princi- 
ples, remain  as  irrevocably  and  eternally  with  the  one  as 
the  other." 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  devotion  of  this 
illustrious  statesman  to  his  favorite  doctrine  of  confining 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  powers  expressly  delegated 
to  it.  And  after  a  refusal  of  the  convention  to  give  tliis 
CfOvemment  the  power  of  fixing  tlie  limits  of  the  States 
then  existing,  and  with  the  provision  in  the  constitution, 
that  no  new  St&te  shall  be  erected  within  the  bounds  of 
any  other  State  without  its  consent,  I  put  it  to  the  candor 
of  the  gentleman  to  say  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  woiild  have 
sanctioned  the  idea,  that,  by  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,* 
this  Government  could  have  authorized  the  establishment 
of  an  independent,  sovereign  Government  within  the  limits 
of  one  of  the  States.  Sir,  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  the 
first  principles  of  his  political  creed. 

The  other  authority,  on  which  the  gentleman  so  much 
relied,  was  the  fact  of  General  Washmgton's  asking  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  ai  to  treating  with  the  Cherokees  in 
the  year  1795,  and  whether  he  should  propose  to  guaranty 
to  them  their  lands  not  ceded.  Now,  here  the  committee 
will  remark,  that,  at  that  time,  the  population  of  Georgia 
was  spane,  and  her  frontiers  exposed  to  continual  ravages 
and  murders  by  the  Indians;  nearly  the  whole  of  tUe  coun- 
try, from  the  Oconee  and  Altamahato  the  Mississippi,  was 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  and  fierce  tribes:  and  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  bloodshed  and  all  the  horrors  of  an 
1n<lian  war,  these  propositions  were  submitted.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  guaranty*  had  be<?n  previously  made  by  the 
treaty  of  Holiton.  Under  this  existing  emergency,  then, 
the  Senate  advised  that  the  guaranty  be  proposed.  The 
constitutional  power  to  g^ve  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
agitata ;  and  although,  as  I  think  I  have  clearly  shown,  the 
power  did  not  exist — particularly  if  it  extends  to  autho- 
^  rtz<  the  Cherokees  to  estublish  an  independent  Govern- 
'ment — there  was  some  excuse  for  it  in  the  motive  which 
prompted  it. 

But  does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  per- 
c<rive  the  difficulty  in  wliich  he  invc^ves  himself  by  insist 
ing  so  strenuously  on  the  effect  of  this  guaranty  ?     ~ 


could  not  be  made  so  but  by  vesting  in  them  the  paramount 
title,  hut  this  the  United  States  could  not  do,  because  they 
had  no  right  whatever  to  the  territory  in  question.  Take 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  then,  and  the  argument  is  un- 
availing. If  the  original  title  was  gowl,  the  guaranty  was 
superfluous — if  it  was  not  good,  the  guaranty  could  not  aid 
it.  But  neither  General  Vasliingftdn  nor  the  Senate  in- 
tended any  thing  more  by  this  guaranty  than  protection  to 
the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  lands — and  this  Gene- 
i-al  Jackson  has  assured  the  Cherokees  they  sliall  bare,  if 
they  choose  to  remain  where  they  now  are.  These,  then, 
sir,  are  the  imposing  authorities  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  presented  in  such  terrible  array  against  us.  It 
remains  for  the  committee  to  say  whether  he  has  notover- 
calculatcd  the  effect  which  they  were  to  produce  on  the 
principles  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  gentleman  conceived 
himself  so  ably  sustained,  we  could  but  remark  the  de- 
spondency indicated  by  his  closing  remarks.  The  Senate, 
he  tells  us,  have  yielded— they  have  registered  the  exe- 
cutive edict,  and  responded  the  ser^'ile  "amen"  to  the 
royal  mandate — ^and  that  here  is  the  last  hope  of  the  Chero- 
kee. But  fearful  that  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  pathetic  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  may  all  prove  un- 
availing, he  at  last  attempts  to  terrify  us.  "  Pass  this  bill," 
he  exclainied  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  "  and  the  Indians 
must  remove.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  go;  and,  from  the  gloomy 
wilds  of  the  Mississippi,  they  will  send  back  upon  you 
their  bitter  execrations."  Sir,  the  gentleman  agaiii  draws 
on  his  imagination:  here  I  have  the  advantage  of  him — \ 
appeal  to  facts.  Hundreds  of  the  Cherokees  have  already 
removed  to  that  country,  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
they  have  execrated  us  for  inducing  them  to  go.  Others 
have  explored  the  country,  and  have  brought  back  a  good 
report,  and  will  remove  if  the  means  are  provided.  In 
travelling  through  the  nation  last  spring,  I  saw  an  Indian 
countryman  just  preparing  to  emigrate;  and  his  anticipa- 
tions were  very  different  from  those  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  large  family 
and  considerable  property;  his  improvements  nad  been 
valued,  and  he  was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days;  he  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  terms  on, which  he  was 
removing,  and  appeared  delighted  at  the  prospect  his  new 
home  presented.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  this  individual  bad 
laid  up  any  bitter  executions  to  send  back  upon  us.  No, 
sir,  these  execrations  come  from  a  different  point  of  the 


compass. 

But  1  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  There  are  other 
points  on  which  I  intended  to  have  touched,  but  I  have 
already  so  f.ir  transcended  the^limits  1  had  prescribed  for 
myselr,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  me  longer  toabu^ 
the  patient  attention  which  has  been  so  indulgently  ex- 
tended to  me.  Permit  me,  however,  before  I  close,  to  ask 
the  committee,  if  they  refuse  to  pass  this  bill,  what  course 
this  Government  will  adopt.  Will  they  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  ar- 
rest the  operation  of  her  laws  over  the  Indians?  Sir,  this 
is  a  most  momentous  question.  We  are  indeed  brought 
to  a  crisis — v:e  are  upon  the  very  banks  of  the  Rubicon — 
a  very  narrow  boundary  divides  you  from  State  jurisdiction 
— cross  it,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  conse- 
quences— there  may,  then,  indeed,  be  scenes  and  subjects 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  feelings  of 
philanthropy.  I  tell  you,  sir,  Georgia  has  taken  her  course, 
and  she  will  not  retire  from  it.  Nor  has  she  acted  hastily; 
eighteen  months  ago  she  gave  notice  of  her  intentions,  and 
at  the  last  session  of  her  Legislature  she  resolved  to  carry 
those  intentions  into  execution.  Sir,  her  laws  will  be  en- 
force<l:  of  this  an  earnest  has  already  been  given.  It  has 
For  if  I  been  recently  determined  by  one  of  our  courts,  that  the 
^       *  "  *     '   "    'on  does  extend  over  the  whole  of 

chartered  limits;  and  the  courts 
I  will  be  sustained  by  the  people.     I  hope  I  am  not  nisun* 
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derstood  in  these  remarks;  they  are  not  made  in  the  spirit 
either  of  threatening  or  defikiice — far  from  it.  On  the 
contrary,  our  people  implore  you,  by  all  the  tied  which 
bind  us  tog^tlier — by  the  common  suffering^,  and  dan- 
gers, and  triumphs  of  our  ancestors — by  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  by  uhich  our  rights  are  secured  and  pro- 
tected— not  to  violate  the  rights  of  Georgia  as  a  sove- 
reign member  of  this  Union,  nor  interfere  with  tlie  exer- 
cise of  her  legitimate  p<)wers.  But  do  not  mistake  this 
appeal — it  is  not  the  entreaty  of  suppliants^  it  is  the  sin- 
cere and  aifectionate  remonstrance  of  brothers— of  a  ge- 
nerous and-  high-minded  people.  And  will  you  disregard 
them  >  Will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeals,  and  resolve, 
at  all  hazards,  to  prevent  the  exercise  ot  those  rights  which 
the  State  of  Georgia  brought  with  her  into  this  Union — 
which  she  has  never  yielded — which  most  of  her  sisters 
have  long  exerted  without  interrtiption-^and  which  have 
been  but  now  recognised  by  the  President  of  the  Senate? 
And  if  you  should,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  Georgia 
will  submit  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  these 
rigflits  by  the  arm  of  the  General  Government?  No,  sir, 
I  assure  you  she  will  not—her  course  is  determined  on, 
and  she  will  pursue  it  with  a  re^solution  which  no  threats 
can  intimidate,  but  with  a  justice  and  moderation  which 
will  leave  no  cause  for  reproach. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


Tuesday,  Mat  18,  1830. 
THE  SALT  DUTY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re.4ohition 
of  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  proposing  a  gradual  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  salt — the  motion  for  the  previous  question  pend- 
ing— which  being  announced  by  the  Chair, 

Mr.  BURGES  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CHILTON  deprecated  any  attempt  to  defeat  the 
proposition  by  unnecessary  motions,  which  could  only  pro- 
duce delay.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  endeavor, 
by  such  means,  to  prolong  a  tax  which  g^'inds  the  people 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  a  degree  which  gentlemen 
on  the  seaboard  had  no  idea  of.  While  the  latter  were 
wallowing  in  luxury,  the  poor  peopje  of  the  interior  had 
often  to  sell  their  very  clothes  to  procure  salt,  without  which 
they  could  not  subsist.  The  high  duty  on  this  necessar)' 
of  life  proditce<l  extreme  distress  amongst  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  ^est — he  might  call  them 
scenes  of  carnage — which  the  gentleman  from  ^liode 
Island  could  not  look  upon  with  composure.  He  entreat- 
ed him,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  resolu 
tioh,  and  that  other  gentlemen  would  not  endeavor  to 
embarrass  the  proposition  by  uselebs  motions. 

Mr.  BURGES  i*eplied,  and  justified  his  motion  for  a  call 
of  the  House.  His  object  was  not  to  embarrass  the  pro 
position,  but  to  obtain  a  full  House  for  its  decision,  and 
that  whatever  was  done  on  a  subject  so  important  should 
be  done  by  a  majority.  As  to  the  duty  itself,  he  was  op- 
posed  to  its  repeal,  not  because  he  wished  to  keep  a  high 
tax  on  the  people,  but  to  preserve  a  system  by  which  salt 
as  well  OS  other  necessaries  would  become  cheaper,  &c. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose  to  justify  his  course  in  the  motions 
which  he  made  on  this  subject,  and  was  proceeding  to  make 
some  remarks,  when 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  He  hoped 
the  time  of  the  House  would  not  be  consumed  by  debate 
which  was  out  of  order;  and,  as  it  was  out  of  order  to  de- 
bate the  resolution  on  the  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House, 
he  trusted  the  rule  would  be  enforced. 

The  CHAIR  sustained  the  call  to  order,. and  required 
the  member  to  confine  himself  to  the  precise  question, 
which  was  on  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFF.MAN  said,  he  intended  only  to  reply  to  re- 
marki  which  had  been  permitted  to-be  made.  He  avowed 
that,  iB  the  mover  of  the  resolution  had  followed  Up  its 


introduction  with  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  embarrassing  the  resolution  by  all 
the  means  which  the  forms  of  the  House  permitted  him  to 
use. 

The  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division;  and 

The  House  refused  to  second  the  call  for  the  previous 
question,  79  rising  for  it,  and  89  against  it. 

Mr.  REED,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered  the  following 
substitute  Tor  the  resolution,  viz. 

**  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  instructed  to 
nform  this  House,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Ist.  The 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  at  the  various  salt  works  in 
le  United  States,  and  at  each  factory.  2d.  The  price 
exacted  for  salt  at  each  of  the  manumctories.  3d.  The 
quality  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  each  of  the  manufac- 
tories. 4th.  The  prices  of  salt  in  various  parts  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  REED  followed  his  motion  to  amend  with  an  argu- 
ment of  considerable  length,- to  show  the  impropriety  of 
hasty  action  on  so  important  a  subject,  without  full  inform- 
ation on  it.  He  combatted,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  the 
fallacy,  as  he  conceived  it,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
salt  would  render  the  article  cheaper,  or  conduce  to  the 
general  interest;  stated  briefly  the  reasons  why  he  was 
opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  and  his  objections,  since  the 
system  had  been  adopted,  to  breaking  in  upon  it  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  one  interest,  while  others  were  suffer- 
ing a  greater  pressure;  and  mentioned  parti6ularly  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  in  which  every  person  in  the 
Union  was  interested,  and  which  was  depressed  by  a  heavy 
tax,  and  the  only  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  Government. 
He  was  willing  to  go  into  the  tariff  subject  generally,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  adjusting  and  equalizing  the  system, 
but  was  decidedly  opposed  to  nicking  out  one  subject  <i 
duty  alone,  and  which  was,  in  tact,  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. Before  he  had  concluded  his  remarks,  he  gave  way  to 
Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  who  said,  if  it  was  in  order,  he 
would  withdraw  his  resolution;  and  was  proceeding  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  when  he  was  admonished 
by  the  Chair,  that,  if  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
be  irregular  to  make  any  remarks.  Mr.  T.  acquiesced, 
and  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  several  special  orders  of  the  day  wiere  then,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  fiinher  postponec^  and  the  House 
again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  Mr. 
WiCKLippE  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  their  re- 
moval beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EVANS  said:  The  object  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation has  been  fully  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  [Mr.  Bkll]  and  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Georgia,  [Messrs.  LmcPKiK  and  Fobtek]  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate.  It  proposes,  as  they  have 
correctly  said,  an  appropriation  of  money  to  be  expended 
by  the  President  in  effecting  the  removal  of^the  Indians 
now  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
to  a  new  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  been 
told  that  this  has  long  been  tlie  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  gentlemen  express  much  surprise  that  any  op- 
position should  now  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  of^en  sought,  and  represented  as  highly  desirable. 
Sir,  if  this  has  been  tlie  settled  polJ<^  of  the  Government, 
which  I  shall  nOt  now  stop  to  consider,  there  has  been  also 
another  policy  and  another  practice  pursued  towards  the 
Indian  tribes  which  Providence  has  cast  upon  our  care,  that 
seems  at  the  present  juncture  to  be  wholly  forgotten.  It 
is  this:  in  all  our  relations  with  them,  to  respect  tlieir  rigiits 
of  soil  and  of  jurisdiction — to  treat  with  them  as  free  and 
sovereign  communities.  We  have  uniformly  acknowledged 
the  binding  foi-ce  of  our  engagiements  with  them,  and  we 
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have  promised  that  we  would  be  faithful  and  true  in  the 
pei'formance  of  all  our  stipulations.  M'e  Iiave.  never  at- 
tempted to  drive  them  from  their  ancient  possessions,  nor 
to  permit  others  to  do  so,  by  withholding  our  promised 
protection.  We  have  never  endeavored  to  deceive  them 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rii^hts,  nor  to  intimidate 
them  into  an  acquiescence  with  our  wislies.  Is  such  the 
language  now  addressed  to  thcm.^  Is  such  the  course  now 
about  to  be  pursued?  Sir,  when  gentlemen  refer  us  to 
the  past  policy  of  the  Government,  and  ask  us  still  to  ad- 
here to  it,  I  tell  them  to  take  the  whole  policy  together. 
Hold  out  as  many  inducements  as  you  please,  to  persuade 
tlic  Indian  tribes  to  exchange  their  country  for  another 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  at  the  same  time  assure  Uiem 
that  until  they  freely  and  voluntarily  consent  to  remove, 
they  shall  be  protected  in  tlie  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  which  they  Iiave  immemorially  possessed,  and 
which  we  have  recognised  and  solemnly  guarantied  to  them 
in  subsisting,  treaties.  But  tJie  gentlemen  have  said,  and 
reiterated,  that  the  bill  contemplates  only  the  voluntary 
removal  of  the  Indians,  and  they  are  astonished  that  the 
proposition  should  meet  with  any  opposition.  Sir,  have 
tliey  yet  to  learn  tliat  there  is  no  opposition  to  their  fmey 
unconstrained,  voluntary  removal  ?  Has  any  man,  upon  this 
floor,  or  in  this  Congress,  opposed  it?  Do  tlie  numerous 
memorials  which  weigh  down  your  table,  oppose  it?  The 
honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell]  to  sustain 
his  assertion  that  tlie  public  mind  had  been  perverted, 
deceived,  and  misled  upon  this  subject,  said,  that  the 
uniform  language  of  all  the  petitions  was,  that  the  Indians 
might  not  be  coerced  and  compelled  to  remove — that  tlie 
public  faith  might  be  kept  and  redeemed.  Now,  sir,  is  tliere 
any  remonstrance  against  the  voluntary  removal  of  these 
tribes?  Is  there  an  objection  to  it  from  any  quarter,  unless 
It  is  to  be  accomplished  by  coercion,  or  force,  or  withhold- 
ing from  them  that  protection  which  we  are  bound  to  afford  ? 
I  know  of  Done;  and  I  tell  the  gentlemen,  once  for  all,  that 
the  only  opposition  is,  to  a  forced,  constrained,  compulso- 
ry removal.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  first  spoke 
upon  this  subject,  [Mr.  Lumpkin]  has  gone  further,  and 
discovered  the  sources  of  tlic  opposition,  and  the  motives 
from  which  it  springs.  He  has  told  us  that  it  has  its  origin 
among  enthusiasts  in  the  northern  States,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  have  acquired 
a  control  over  the  Indian  councils — have  sent  missionaries 
among  them,  who  "are  well  paid  for  tlieir  labora  of  loye," 
and  who  %t%  actuated  by  a  sordid  desire  for  "Indian  annui- 
ties. "  The  gentleman  has  reproached  the  memorialists  who 
have  addressed  us,  as  '*intermeddler8**and  "zealots,"  and 
expresses  his  strongdisapprobation  of  appealingto  religious 
associations,  or  intermingling  religious  considerations  in  aid 
of  political  and  public  objects.  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  vin- 
dicate the  policy  which  the  gentleman  has  reprobated.  The 
occasion  doe5i  not  call  for  it.  But  does  he  know  upon  whom 
his  reproaches  fall?  Does  he  remember  the  first  pamphlet 
which  was  laid  upon  our  table,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  entitled  **  Proceeding^  of  the  Indian  Board  in 
the  city  of  New  York;"  and  1  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  it,  if  he  wishes  to  ascertain  wHo  arc  endeavor- 
ing to  enlist  religfious  societies  and  associations  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Government.     What  was  the  origin  of  this  "In 


Among  these  proceedings,  I  find,  also,  a  letter  written  by 
the  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  War,  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  (J.  Everts,  Esq.) 
upon  the  same  subject— disclosing  tlie  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  soliciting  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  and  inviting  his  co-operation  in  measures  cal- 
culated to  improve  their  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  alluded  to  a  series  of  letters  with  the  signa- 
ture of  William  Penn,  and  has  denounced  the  author  as  an 
"  intermeddler"  in  matters  which  do  not  concern  him, 
and  "a  zealot,"  intruding  his  opinions  upon  this  House 
and  upon  the  country.  Now,  sir,  in  attributing  these  let- 
ters to  the  gentleman  I  have  already  adverted  to,  (Mr. 
Everts,)  I  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  is  not 
common  to  every  member  of  the  House.  I  know  him  only 
as  possessing  a  reputation  for  intelligence,  philanthropy, 
benevolence,  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  which  any  one  upon  this  floor  might  be  proud 
to  possess.  Is  he  an  intermeddler?  Has  he  obtruded  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject?  Sir,  was  he  not  invited  and 
solicited  to  its  consideration?  He  was;  and  he  did  consider 
and  investigate,  and  has  given  the  resuH  of  his  researches 
and  reflections.  What  was  he  to  do?  Hold  his  opinions  in 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  Government?  Do  gentle- 
tlemen  forget  in  what  age  and  in  wliat  country  we  live? 
Are  we  retrogradhig,  while  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
unrestrained  opinion  is  pushing  its  onward  progress  even 
under  monarchies  and  despotisms?  Is  it  in  this  country 
only  to  be  met  with  checks  and  rebukes?  Sir,  have  the 
free  citizens  of  this  nation  no  right  to  investigate  subjects 
so  highly  interesting  to  our  nationalprosperity  and  charac- 
ter, and  to  form  opinions,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Government?  The  gentleman  regards  it  perfectly 
proper  and  correct  to  form  religious  associations,  and  issue 
pamphlets  even  in  the  northern  States,  when  the  object  is 
in  aid  of  his  designs.  But  when  a  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice and  humanity  leads  to  a  difl'ercnt  conclusion*  then  the 
gentleman  can  hardly  find  terms  strong  enougli  to  express 
his  abhorrence  of  intermingling  religious  considerations 
with  political  movements.  Sir,  I  wish  gentlemen  would 
fairly  meet  and  answ^er  the  arg^iments  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  not  content  themselves  with  the  use  of 
harsh  epithets,  and  the  imputation  of  base  motives.  M'hen 
was  this  complaint  about  enthusiasm  and  mixing  religion 
with  politics  first  heard  of?  Missionary  establishments  had 
long  existed  among  the  Indians,  with  the  approbation  and 
by  the  aid  of  Government.  Their  object  was  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  and  elevate  the  character  of  these  tribes, 
thereby  rendering  them  better  neighbors  to  Georgia,  and 
essentially  promoting  her  interests.  Not  a  syllable  of  com- 
plaint was  heard.  Georgia  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  tlic 
other  States  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  send  their  missiona- 
ries, and  expend  their  fimds  in  improving  the  Indians  within 
her  bonjcr.  But,  when  anew  crisis  has  arisen,  and  the 
claims  of  these  Indians  to  their  own  lands  come  in  question, 
then,  if  they  are  found  not  to  coincide  in  the  schcnics  of 
Georgia  and  of  the  administration,  it  is  all  "  enUuisiasm," 
"fanaticism,"  " sordid  interest,"  "selfishness,"  "delu- 
sion," "hypocrisy."  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me,  or  for  any  one,  to  stand  here  in  vindication  of 
the  motives  of  those  intelligent  awl  estimable  men  who 


dian  Board?"  and  of  whom  is  it  composed?  It  originated  have  devoted  time  and  treasuz*e  in  the  benevolent  purpose 
with  the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af-  !of  converting  tlie  Indians  to  civilization  and  Christianity — 
fairs,  acting  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  direction  of !  who  have  established  schools  and  churches,  and  have  been 
the  Department  of  War,  opened  a  correspondence  with  .  the  means  of  their  iniprovement  and  advancement  in  the 
divines  in  that  city — ^he  invited  the  formation  of  the  society  .  arts  of  social  life.  The  country  will  do  justice  to  their  mo- 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  objects  of  Government — ^lie  '  tives  and  their  actions.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  impeach- 
was  sent  on  to  deliver  an  address  explanatory  of  the  pur-  'ment,  Init  quite  another  thing  to  sustain  it.  The  gentle- 
poses  of  the  administration,  and  to  assist  in  the  establish-  man  has  been  liberal  in  accusations  of^the  most  odious 
ment  of  the  association.  It  was  formed,  and  is  composed  complexion — and  by  what  are  they  sustained?  By  that 
chiefly  of  religious  men,  who  have  solely  in  view,  I  doubt  gentleman's  opinion,  and  by  nothing  else — ^he  brings  no 
not,  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  the  Indian.s,  and  have  facts  to  corroborate  it;  and  he  must  pai*don  me  if  I  decline 
been  made  to  believe  that  humanity  requires  their  removal,  to  adopt  his  conjectures^  or  to  regulate  my  action  in  any 
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degp*ee  upon  assumptions  for  which  I  discover  no  founda- 
tion. > 

But  the  gentlemen  inquire  why  any  opposition  should 
be  made  to  the  bill,  'which  contemplates  only  the  vohin- 
tary  remoyal  of  the  Indians;  and  they  complain  of  great 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it,  be- 
cause tliey  hold  out  the  idea  that  force  is  to  be  used;  and 
they  strenuously  deny  that  such  a  purpose  is  cherislied  in 
any  quaver.  Now,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  confined  his 
denial  to  the.intentions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  very  possible  he  may  be  correct.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  administration  means  to  employ  any  force; 
but  if  that  gentleman  meant  to  assert  that  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  Georgia  are  not  to  be  operated  upon  in  a 
compulsory  manner,  from  sotAo  other  quarter,  I  do  not  as- 
sent to  his  position.  I  believe  they  are.  It  may  not,  to  be 
sore,  be  by  an  army  in  the  field,  advancing  to  the  sound  of 
drum,  with  banners  displayed,  to  di'ive  them  from  their 
homes,  at  the  point  of  the  ba}-onet.  But,  sir,  is  there  no 
compulsion  except  military  compulsion?  Can  men  be  co- 
erced by  nothing  but  guns  and  bayonets?*  I  say  that  those 
Indians  are  not  to  be  left  in  circumstances  where  they  can. 
act  in  an  unconstrained  and  voluntary  manner.  And  when 
the  g-entleman  inquires  why  we  oppose  the  bill,  I  tell  him 
because  it  does  not  provide  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  security  and  protection  of  t)ie 
Indians  in  their  possessions  and  rights.  It  does  not-aniftwer 
their  demands  upon  its.  Though  this  bill  professes  in  it- 
self nothing  hostile,  yet,  if  its  effect  will  be  to  leave  the 
Indians  in  circumstances  where  tliey  can  make  but  one 
choice,  then  it  is  clear  that  they  are  compelled.  For  what 
is  compulsion,  but  placing  men  in  circumstances  where 
they  have  no  alternative  left  them?  The  gentleman  affects 
to  be  greatly  amazed  that  we  do  not  at  once  assent  to  his 
bill.  But  supposing  that  the  bill  shall  pass,  and  the  Indians 
shall  not  choose  to  leave  their  homes,  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
will  they  be  left  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  placed?  Will  they  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  undisturbed  possession  o^  their  soil  and  jurisdictioo? 
If  so,  And  no  external  bias  or  oppression  is  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  left  perfectly  free  and 
independent,  as  they  were  left  wlien  previous  laws  have 
been  passed,  relating  to  the  removal  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred,  then  I  am  content.  We  have  not  a  word 
to  say.  But  it  is  not  so;  and  the  gentleman  knows  it  is  not 
so.  He  says  no  force  is  to  be  applied.  Oh,  no.  No  force. 
Only  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  to  be  extended  over  them! 
Their  ancient  customn,  laws,  usages,  lU'e  to  be  abolished — 
their  council  fires  are  to  be  extinguished — ^tiieir  existence 
as  a  political  community  to  be  annihilated.  Sir,  in  wliat 
manner  has  this  subject  been  brought  before  us?  The 
President,  to  be  "sure,  has  called  our  attention  to  it  in  his 
message,  and  recommends  the  measure  proposed  in  this 
bill.  But,  beside  this,  we  have  urgent  memorials  from  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokecs,  reminding  us  of  our  treaties  and 
our  engagements  to  them,  and  demanding  the  fulfilment  of 
those  stipulations.  What  answer  do  we  propose  to  give  ? 
They  ask,  will  you  perform  your  engagements?  We  re- 
ply, we  will  help  you  to  remove  fai'ther  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Is  this  such  a  reply  as  we  are  bound  to  give  ?  They 
tell  us  they  wish  to  remain,  and  to  be  protected,  where 
they  now  are;  and  I  object  to  the  bill  because  it  docs  not 
furnish  this  protection.  For  what  purpose  does  Georgia 
extend  her  laws  over  these  Indians,  but  for  compelling 
them  to  remove  ?  To  enable  her  to  get  possession  of  the 
land^  What  does  Georj^ia  gain  by  legislating  over  these 
Indians,  unless  it  be  their  lands?  We  all  know  the  nature 
of  the  claim  which  Georgia  sets  up — ^that  the  soil  of  tiie 


States  had  engaged  to  extinguish  tlie  Indian  titles  for  her. 
She  says,  expressly,  »*  that  the  land  is  hers,  and  slie  will 
have  it,"  but  that  she  wUI  not  resort  to  violence  **  until 
other  means  have  failed."  Other  means,  then,  it  seems, 
are  fii-st  to  be  tried;  and,  if  they  fiiil,  the  obvious  conse- 
quence is,  that  she  will  resort  to  violence.  Now,  what  are 
these  otlier  means?  .The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  told 
us,  that,  after  having  long  exercised  great  forbearance, 
Georgia  has,  at  length,  caught  a  gleam  of  hope  from  tlie 
elevation  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  recog- 
nition by  him  of  her  long  delayed  rights.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  tlie  President  has  never  recog- 
nised the  rights  which  Georgia  claims,  unless  the  right  of  - 
jurisdiction,  which  the  President  admits  to  be.  in  Georgia, 
be  equivalent  to  the  right  of  soil  which  Georgia  claims — ' 
unless  it  give  also  a  title  to  the  land;  for  this  she  is  to  get 
by  violence,  if  other  means  fail. 

[Here  Mr.  LUMPKIN  interposed,  and  denied  tliat  he  had 
ever  said  that  Georgia  meant  to  resort  to  violence  in  any 
case.] 

Sir,  I  did  not  charge  tliis  language  upon  that  gentleman; 
he  is  not  authorized  to  speak  as  to  what  Georgia  M'ill  or 
will  not  do.  The  language  I  have  cited,  and  the  principles 
avowed,  are  to  be  found  in  a  reportand  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  that  Sute  in  1827;  they  are  the 
solemn  declarations  by  the  State  of  tJie  policy  which  she 
iT.eans  to  pursue.  The  gentleman  said,  to  be  sure,  that^ 
perhaps  the  language  of  that  re  poll  was  too  strong;  and 
probably  the  State  of  Georgia  wiil«ay  the  same  thing  now. 
Why  ?  Because  she  feels  sure  of  getting  the  land  without 
violence.  Other  means  are  in  progress,  which  must  be 
successful.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  object  of  extending 
her  laws  over  the  Indians  is  to  drive  them  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi? And  now  they  tell  us  that  no  compulsion  is  contem- 
plated. Sir,  if  compulsion  is  not  contemplated  to  be  ])rac- 
tised,  it  is  contemplated  to  be  permitted.  The  Indians 
tell  us  that  tliey  cannot  remain  under  the  laws  of  Georgia; 
and  the  President  himself,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  say,  in 
so  many  words,  to  the  Indians,  that  their  only  means  of  es- 
caping this  dreadful  calamity  is  to  emigrate  to  the  West. 
The  tenor  of  all  the  language  employed  proceeds  upon  the 
idea  that  4t  is  a  calamity  which  they  cannot  endure.  And 
this  is  no  new  idea.  A  gentleman,  not  now  a  member  of 
this  House,  in  a  report  made  upon  this  subject  to  a  former 
Congress,  has  truly  said  "that  such  a  measure  must  prove 
destructive  to  the  Indians." 

I  have  said  that  the  President  had  not  recognised  the 
rights  of  Georgia,  as  Georgia  li*ys  them  down.  What  is 
his  language?  He  says,  through  the  Secretary  of* War, 
to  a  delegation  of  Cherokees,  *'  An  intei  fereuce  to  the  ex- 
tent of  affording  you  protection,  and  the  occupancy  of 
your  soil,  is  what  is  demanded  of  the  justice  of  this  coun- 
try, and  will  not  be  witldield."  It  seems,  then,  that  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  occupancy  of  their  soil.  But  tliis  is 
not  compatible  with  the  claims  of  Georgia.  Where  docs 
the  gentleman  discover  his  ray  of  hope,  but  in  the  assur- 
ance that  tjie  operation  of  the  laws  of  (Georgia  will  compel 
the  Indians  to  abandon  their  country  ? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  takes  the  same  g^und, 
and  says  that  it  is  no  great  hardship  for  the  Indians  to  be 
brought  un'der  tlie  laws  of  the  SUite,  in  as  much  as  they  will 
stUl  **  enjoy  their  own  lands;" and  **as  it  is  understood"  that 
the  States  do  not  contemplate  to  take  the  land  away  from 
the  Indians  by  force,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  pass'.ng  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whence  the  gentleman  derivts  this 
*'  understanding."  I,  for  one,  understand  no  such  thing. 
1  underotand  tliat  the  States  do  mean  to  have  the  land.     It 


is  the  land  they  want:  Georgia  claims,  by  the  compact  of 
Indian  country  belongs  to  her — that  .its  jurisdiction  is  inj  1802,  that  the  Ir.dian  title  shall  be  extinguished,  in  order 
her — that  the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will,  whom  she  i  that  the  land  may  come  into  her  possession.  Has  she  ever 
may  at  anytime  remove — that,  before  the  compact  of  1802,  claimed  the  mere  sovereigiUy,  as  such?  Never — but  al- 
Bbe  had  a  right  at  any  time  to  take  the  land  by  force,  and'  ways  the  land.  When,  therefore,  the  honorable  cl.uiiman 
that  she  has  hitherto  forborne  only  because  the  United  says  "itis  understood,"  1  say  Uiat  it  is  not  uncxutood. 
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and  that  it  cannot  be  understood^  from  the  pubnc  acts  of 
the  State.  Is  there  any  man  on  this  floor  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereiCTi,  independent  State,  as  to  what 
she  will  or  what  she  will  not  dor  And  this,  when  she  tell 
us  that  the  land  is  hers,  and  that  she  **  will  have  it,"  thoug^h 
she  will  not  resort  to  violence  until  other  means  fail. 
These  other  means  are  her  laws.  If  she  extends  them 
over  llie  Indians,  and  the  Indians  still  remain  where  they 
are,  then,  clearly,  the  other  means  will  have  failed;  and 
then,  if  we  may  believe  her  own  words,  she  tloes  mean  to 
resort  to  violence.  When  the  g^entleman  therefore  says 
that  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  he  observes  tliat  the  Pre- 
sident recognises  the  rights  of  Georgia,  I  tell  him  the  Pre- 
sident does  no  such  thing,  and  that  Georgia  will  be  as  lit. 
tie  satisfied  with  this  Executive  as  she  was  with  the  last, 
if  he  protects  the  Indians  on  any  terms  in  the  occupancy 
of  their  lands.  Sir,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that 
the  object  and  intention  of  Georgia,  in  extending  her  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Indian  tribes,  is  to  compel  them  to  re- 
move. Such  will  be  its  effect.  Upon  this  subject,  hear 
the  commissioners  who  were  sent  last  year  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  for  their  removal: 

General  Carroll  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  describing  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  emigrate, 
says,  **  The  truth  is,  they  rely  with  great  confidence  on  a 
favorable  report  on  the  petition  they  have  before  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  rejected,  and  the  laws  of  the  States  are 
enforced,  you  will  liave  no  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  tliem." 

General  Coffee,  upon  the  same  subject,  says—-"  They 
express  a  confident  liope  that  Congress  will  interpose  its 
power,  and  prevent  the  States  from  extending  their  laws 
over  them.  Should  they  be  disappointed  in  this,  I  hazard 
little  in  saying  that  the  Government  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  removing  them  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

I  thinly  it  can  require  no  fiirther  proof  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  legislation  of  Georgia  is  designed,  and  will  have  the 
certain  effect,  to  coerce  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  compel 
them  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  reach  of  the  avidity 
and  oi)pre3sion  of  the  white  man,  if  such  a  spot  remains 
to  them  of  all  their  once  vast  domains.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  this  removal  is  to  be  purely  voluntary;  and  gentlemen 
point  us  to  the  bill,  and  say,  there  is  no  compulsion  there. 
No,  sir;  and  there  is  no  protection  there. 

I  shall  proceed  now,  sir,  to  consider  the  general  subject 
.  of  our  relations  to  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  are  to  be 
affected  by  this  bill,  and  who  have  invoked  our  protec- 
tion;.the  obligations  we  have  entered  into  with  them;  the 
claims  they  have  upon  us;  and  the  duties  which  we  are 
bound,  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  to  perform  toward 
them.  In  this  question  are  involved  the  rights  of  Georgia, 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  powers  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  over  Indian  tribes  resident  within  the  bor- 
ders of  a  State.  These  topics  have  already  been  so  fully 
and  ably  discussed  elsewhere,  and  so  eloquently  and  ela- 
borately debated  here  by  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Storrs]  that  I  am  sensible  very  little  re- 
mains to  be  said.  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  arguments  and  authorities  which 
have  been  used  by  others  much  more  ably  tlian  I  could 
hope  to  do.  Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon 
whom  this  bill  is  designed  to  operate,  grow  out  of  trea- 
ties entered  into  between  them  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  Cherokees,  who  are 
more  directly  concerned  in  this  question  tlian  either  of  the 
other  tribes,  we  have  negotiated  not  less  than  sixteen. 
The  first  was  that  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  entered  into  by 
Congress  under  the  articles  of  confederation.  This  was  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  terminated  a  war  which  had  existed 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  The  Cherokecs 
placed  tliemselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  "of  no  other  sovereign  whatever."  After 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1791,  the  trea- 


ty of  HolstOn  was  formed;  which  was  also  "a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship."  The  tribe  again  placed  itself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  "of  no  other 
sovereign  whatever,"  and  stipulated  tliat  they  would  "  not 
treat  with  any  foreign  power,  individual  State,  or  with  in- 
<^vidual8  of  any  State."  A  liberal  cession  of  territory  was 
made  to  the  United  States;  and  the  United  States,  by  tlie 
seventh  article,  "solemnly  guarantied  to  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded.  Various  other  trea- 
ties have  been  made  shice  that  time,  by  which  a  large 
territory  has  been  acquired,  and  renewed  guaranties  given. 
These  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  every  adminis- 
tration, except  the  last — have  been  confiiTned  by  «very 
Senate,  and  approved  and  sanctioned  by  every  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  appropriations  tliey  have  made  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

By  tliese  treaties  we  have  recognised  the  Cherokees  as 
a  "nation" — a  political  community,  capable  to  contract^ 
and  to  be  contracted  with.  We  have  received  them  un- 
der our  protection  and  sovereignly,  and  prohibited  them 
from  treating  with  any  "individual  State,"  or  placing  them- 
selves *  *  under  anjr  other  sovereign  whatever."  We  have  ad- 
mitted their  title  to  the  lands  in  their  occupancy — have  paid 
them  for  the  cessions  they  have  mkde,  and  solemnly  gua- 
rantied to  them  "their  lands."  Yes,  sir,  "their  lands," 
which  had  not  been  ceded*  All  these  rights  they  claim  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  treaties  still  subsisting.  But 
we  are  told  that  they  are  not  a  nation  or  community,  and 
the  laws  of  Georgia  have  abrogated  and  dissolved  their  po- 
litical character,  and  incorporated  them  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  subject  to  its  laws.  The  party  with  whom  we  con- 
tracted is  annihilated.  This  is  the  first  infraction  of  which 
they  complain.  They  ai*e  now  claimed  as  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Georgia  alone,  though  we  had  received  them 
under  oiu*  sovereignty,  and  guarantied  to  them  our  pro- 
tection. Of  these  they  also  complain  as  a  violation  of  our 
treaties.  The  lands  which  they  occupy  are  denied  to  be 
theirs;  and  Georgia  says  "she  will  have  them."  How 
does  this  claim  comport  with  the  obligations  we  have  en- 
tered into?  Our  stipulation  with  the  Indians  is,  that  they 
are  a  distinct  community,  and  have  the  power  of  holdmg 
their  own  land.  This  guaranty  is  about  to  be  violated, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  sit  still  and  see  it  violated.  Sir, 
I  could  go  further.  The  guaranty  in  tlie  treaty  of 
Holston  is  a  guaranty  to  the  Indians  as  a  nation.  No  indi- 
vidual ownership  is  therein  recognised;  and  when  individu- 
als leave  the  tracts  on  which  they  have  resided,  those  tracts 
revert,  not  to  the  United  Spates,  nor  to  tjie  Government, 
nor  to  anyb<xly  else  but  to  tlie  nation  as  a  nation.  But 
this  bill  contemplates  a  separate  negotiation  with  individu- 
ul.«,  audit  dee  lares  tliat  all  the  land  abandoned  by  individu- 
als who  become  emigrants,  reverts  not  to  their  tribe,  but 
to  the  State  of  Georgia.  We  are  called  to  pass  a  law  ex- 
changing land  with  private  individuals,  when  we  have 
guarantied  the  possession  of  that  land  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  as  common  property;  so  that  we  are  not  only  to 
iitand  by,  and  see  Georgia  violate  our  faith,  but  to  pass  a 
bill — which  very  bill  expressly  violates  it.  The  President 
tells  us,  Georgia  had  a  right  at  any  time  to  extend  her 
laws  over  the  Indians  within  her  limits,  and  says  that  her 
doing  so  will  be  no  violation  uf  our  guaranty.  But  1  ask 
whether  the  laws  of  Georgia  do  not  annihilate  the  party 
we  contracted  with.  Georgia  comes  in,  and  says  that  all 
laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  Indians  as  a  nation, 
shall  be  utterly  obliterated.  When  this  has  been  done, 
where,  I  ask,  is  the  party  with  whom  we  contracted? 
I  ask  Georgia  to  show  us  the  community  with  which  we 
have  entered  into  engagements.  They  will  tell  roe  there 
is  no  such  party.  The  nation,  as  such,  ceases  to  exist. 
But  what  has  caused  it  to  cease?  The  laws  of  Georgfia. 
It  is  those  laws  that  have  violated  our  stipulation,  and  ut- 
terly annihilated  the  very  party  with  whom  we  stipulated. 
It  seems  to  me  the  gentlemen  get  into  a- dilemma-— the 
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I^und  tliey  take  is,  that  Georgia  lias  a  right  to  abolish 
the  tribe,  and  to  resolve  it  into  its  elements — as  individuals, 
citizens  of  the  State,  Well,  sir,  grant  this,  and  what  then? 
Then  ^icy  bring  lu  a  bill  to  enable  tlie  President  to  liold 
treaties— but  with  whom?  With  the  tribe  of  Indians? 
With  the  Chei-okee  nation?  Why,  sir,  that  tribe  is  abolish 
ed — there  is  no  Cherokee  nation.  With  whom,  then,  is  the 
President  to  make  a  treaty?  With  the  Indians  convened 
in  councilf  Sir,  they  cannot  coni-cne — the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia forbid  it,  and  subject  them  to  imprisonment  and  pun- 
ishment  if  they  do.  They  dare  not  assemble  to  treat,  and 
yet  the  President  is  to  Jiold  a  treaty  with  them!  If  the 
gentleman's  positions  are  true,  he  will  have  nobody  to 
treat  with.  Not  with  individuals — that  is  in  the  very  face 
of  our  contract.  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  treaty  of  Hol- 
aton,  where  the  guaranty  is  to  the  nation. 

But  we  learn,  as  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  construction  which  the  President  places  upon 
these  tj-eaty  stipulations  is  not  "advei-sc  to  the  sovereignty 
^/Georgia."  While  he  admits  the  Indians  to  have  a  just 
right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  lands,  he  denies  to  them  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  and  government  over  their  territory. 
Sir,  have  we  not  received  those  tribes  under  our  protec- 
tion, andrefused  to  permit  them  to  become  subject  "to any 
other  sorereign'  whatever?"  Is  this  not  "adverse  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Georgia?"  The  idea  of  separating  the  jii- 
risdiction  of  a  nation  from  the  territory  which  it  owns  as 
a  nation,  is  a  modern  discovery.  And  I  yield  so  far  to  the 
argument  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,. as  to  admit  that 
the  discoverer,  whoever  Re  may  be,  is  entitled  to  the  full 
credit  and  benefit  of  the  discovery.  Such  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Georgia  in  1825.  In  the  discussions  which  then 
took  place  between  her  Cliief  Magisti-ate  (Governor 
Troup)  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Indian  Springs,  the  former  said,  ''soil  and  jurisdic- 
tion ge  together?  and  if  we  have  not  tlic  right  of  botli  at 
this  moment,  we  can  never  have  eitlier  by  better  title.  If 
the  absolute  property  and  the  absolute  jurisdiction  have 
not  passed  to  us,  when  are  they  to  come?  Will  jou  make 
a  formal  concession  of  the  latter  ?  When  and  how }  If  the 
jurisdiction  be  separated  from  the  property,  show  the  re- 
servation wliich  separates  it:  it  Is  impossible." 

The  argument  tJien  was,  that  jurisdiction  was  acquired 
by  treaty,  as  well  as  soil.  The  argument  now  is,  that  ju- 
risdiction always  belonged  to  the  State,  and  that  compact 
is  ndt  necessary  to  confer  it.  The  Governor  inquired 
when  and  how  you  could  obtain  jurisdiction,  if  separated 
from  the  property,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible. 
Sir,  the  docti'ines  then  relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of 
tlie  interests  of  Georgia,  are  in  direct  collision  with  the 
doctrines  now  advocated  for  her  benefit.  Will  she  pre- 
serve consistency,  or  must  new  principles  of  law  and  right 
be  discovered  at  every  new  emergency?  The  honorable 
chairman,  [Mr.  Bell]  in  bis  repoK  upon  this  subject,  says, 
**The  fimdamentol  principle,  tliat  the  Indians  had  no 
riglits,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possessions,  either  of  soil 
or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned,  either  express- 
ly or  by  implication."  Sir,  it  might  be  answer  enough  to 
say  that  this  principle  has  never  been  asserted,  and  to  call 
upon  gentlemen  to  prove  its  existence  by  other  means 
than  the  absence  of  an  abandonment  of  it.  But,  as  the 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  state  the  proposition  in  this  form, 
I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  it  has  been  expressly  aban- 
doned, and  by  some  of  the  States  which  are  most  inte- 
rested in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
Indian  Springs,  in  1825,  with  the  Creek  nation,  all  their 
land  in  Georgia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  in  Ala- 
bama, was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was 
annulled  in  1836,  for  g^oss  fraud  and  corruption,  and  a  new 
treaty  formed,  ceding  the  lands  in  Georgia,  but  not  those 
in  Alabama.  These  States  protested  against  rescinding 
the  first  treaty,  because, '  as  was  contended,  Georgia  had 
acquired  vested  rights  under  it?  the  property  in  the  soil. 
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by  virtue  of  the  compact  of  1802.  The  lands  in  Alabama, 
upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  while  those  in  Georgia,  agreeably  to 
our  engagements  in  the  compact,  belonged  to  that  State. 
These  treaties  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Se- 
nate; and  I  will  read  a  short  passage  from  tiie debate:  Mr. 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  said  **  he  thought  tliat  Georgia  had  no 
further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty;  it  was  Ala- 
bama that  was  injured  by  the  loss  of  some  millions  of  acres 
which  she  had  acquired  under  tlie  treaty  of  1825,  and  lost 
iinder  tliat  of  1826."  •*  She  had  lost  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory" — lost  the  right 
of  jurisdiction.  So,  sir,  the  doctrine  then  vras,  that  right 
of  jurisdiction  was  acquired  by  treaty;  and  when  the  treaty 
w^as  rescinded,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  fell  with  it.  Mr, 
King,  of  Alabama,  said:  *•  The  constitu^onal  question,  as 
regards  Georgia,  yet  remains  in  force;  and  tliough  it  may 
not  seem  to  applv  to  Alabama,  I  still  think  our  rights  were 
violated  in  annulling  that  treaty  and  adopting  another." 

Now,  the  rights  which  Alabama  acquired  under  that 
treaty  were  merely  rights  of  jurisdiction:  the  soil  passed 
to  the  United  States,  If,  therefore,  the  complaint  of  the 
Senator  was  woU  founded,  it  was  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
which  was  taken  away  by  the  last  treaty.  If  Alabama  lost 
any  rights  by  the  abrogation  of  the  first  compact,  it  was 
that  of  jurisdiction.  Yet  the  argument  now  is,  that  the 
State  always  had  jurisdiction  anterior  to  all  treaties,  and 
by  virtue  of  it  her  laws  have  been  extended  over  the  whole 
Indian  country.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  more  direct  renuncia- 
tion of  tliis  doctrine  still. 

In  the  session  of  1826,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Reed)  moved  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  authorizing  process,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  be  serv- 
ed upon  persons,  citizens  of  the  States,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Indian  territory  for  protection.  The  resolution  proposed 
no  other  action  than  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
explanation  of  his  views,  Mr.  Reed  said,  **he  presumed  it 
was  already  known  that  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  stilUin  the  occupation  of  the  Indiaji  tribes,  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  In  regfard  to  the  action 
of  the  State  laws  upon  these  people,  there  never  had  been 
any  difficulty,  nor  was  it  ever  sought,  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  Aem." 
"His  object  was  to  call  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Senate  to  the  condition  of  our  own  citizens,  who,  after 
having  committed  crimes  or  contracted  debts,  locate  them- 
selves among  those  Indians,  and  consider  themselves  as  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws."  •  •  •  **  He  re- 
peated, it  was  not  sought,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippii  or  by  her  Senators  in  this  House,  to  enforce  the 
action  of  the  laws  on  the  Indians  themselves;  they  did  not 
claim  to  consider  them  as  subject  to  their  operation.  The 
Indian  tribes  have  laws  and  traditionary  usages  of  their  own, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
General  Government.^'  •  •  • 

<*  At  present,  as  far  as  be  had  been  able  to  investigate 
the  subject,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  able  jurists  on  this 
point,  that  process  does  not  extend  to  persons  residing  on 
the  Indian  territory — and  he  would  wish  to  brin^^  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
question  whether  it  is  competent  for  us  to  extend  our  civil 
and  criminal  process^  or  whether  it  b  one  of  the  append- 
ages— one  ofthese  people'?  rights  as  sovereigns,  to  afford 
a  sanctuary  to  vagabonds  from  every  part  of  the  Union." 

••  At  the  Ust  session  of  the  Legislature  of  MissMppi,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  extend  the  civil  power  of  their 
courts  to  their  own  citizens  who  liad  contracted  debts 
within  tlie  State,  and  had  fled  to  this  sava^  sanctuary; 
the  matter  was  debated  for  many  days,  and  it  was  at  last 
decided  that  there  existed  no  power  in  the  State  to  extend 
its  laws  in  the  manner  sought  by  the  proposition,"^  •  • 
"  Therefore,  if  there  was  any  remedy  on  this  subject  to 
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be  obtained,  it  was  to  be  at  the  hands  of  the  Geneiiil  Go- 
vernment,  and  not  by  force  of  any  competent  authwity  in 
the  State  Government." 

I  think  it  sufficiently  appears  from  the  extracts  1  have 
read,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  so  deeply  interested  in 
this  question,  and  so  anxious  to  maintain  all  its  rights,  has 
wholly  repudiated,  both  by  its  Senators  in  Confess,  and 
by  its  Legislature,  the  doctrine  which  the  chairman  asserts 
«*  has  never  been  abandoned.**  Jurisdiction,  in  its  most 
ample  extent,  is  hereby  conceded  to  the  Indians;  and  if 
that  State  has  more  recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  Executive,  adopted  a  different  course,  and  obtain- 
ed new  views  of  its  ri^hts^  it  remains  for  it  to  justify  its 
course  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  world.  But,  sir,  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Holstonj  we  have  expressly  recognised  the  Che- 
rokeee  country  not  to  be  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State.  That  article  provides,  that  if  any  crime  be  com- 
mitted within  their  territory,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  which  "  if  committed  within  thcjurisdictionof  any 
State,"  would  be  punishable  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  it 
shall  be  proceeded  against  in  the  s&me  manner  as  if  the 
offence  had  been  committed  «*  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  8cc."  Can  any  thing  be  more  manifest  than 
that  the  Indian  territory  was  not  to  be  deemed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State?  This  is,  in  truth,  a  guaranty  on 
our  part  that  we  will  not  invade  their  jurisdiction.  And 
arc  we  now  to  be  told  that  we  have  ^iven  no  guaranty 
'*  adverse  to  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia?"  Sir,  is  it  be- 
cominr  a  ^eat  and  magnanimous  nation  to  fritter  away 
its  obligations — to  search  for  nice  distinctions  and  refined 
casuistry,  to  justify  its  violations  of  faith  ?  I  have  been 
attempting  to  show,  sir,  that  the  idea  of  separating  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  from  the  right  of  soil  is  novel  and  un- 
founded; and  that  by  our  stipulations  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  fully  conceded  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  their 
own  territories.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  soil  is  not  theirs  also.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  Executive  or  the  committee  assume 
the  position  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  the  occupancy  of 
their  lands,  however  Georgia  may  assert  the  contrary, 
and  claim  them  as  exclusively  her  own.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  necessar}'  for  me  to  discuss  the  question,  what 
rights  have  the  Indians  to  Iheir  lands,  more  especially  as 
the  gfentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SToans]  has  done  it 
with  so  much  ability. 

I  sIuiU,  however,  notice  hereafter  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  sustain  the  right  which  Geor- 
gia sets  up  to  these  lands. 

The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  committee,  [Mr. 
FosT£aj  seems  to  be  aware  that  the-  obligations  and  gua- 
ranties contained  in  our  treaties  do,  in  truth,  conflict  with 
the  pretensions  of  Georgia;  and  he  assumes  the  position 
that  they  are,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  voicL  The 
same  sentiment  is  advanced  by  the  President,  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  if  the  meaning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  treaties  is  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  main- 
tain. The  ground  taken  is,  that  the  United  States  had  no 
ri^ht  to  enter  into  stipulations  inconastent  with  the  sove- 
rei^ty  of  Georgia:  tliat  we  are  under  obligations  to  her 
which  we  must  first  discharge.  Now,  sir,  it  comes  with 
an  exceeding  ill  grace  from  us,  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  perform  our  promises,  to  return  for  answer  that  we  nad 
no  authority  to  make  tliem.  Have  we  not  received  ample 
compensation  for  the  promises  made?  Whether  we  had 
the  authority  or  not,  is  a  question  between  us  and  Geor- 
gia, and  not  between  us  and  the  Cherokees.  They  hold 
out  warranty  of  authority;  and  shall  we  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  it?  But  if  we  had  no  right  to  make  the  contract,  wlmt 
is  to  be  done?    I  presume,  sir,  it  is  to  be  rescinded. 

If  the  treaty  is  not  binding  on  us,  can  it  be  binding  on 
the  Cherokees?  If  we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  guaran- 
ty, may  they  not  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  cession?  The 


one  was  the  consideration  for  the  other.  Shall  we  restore 
them  to  their  original  condition?  Shall  we  re-cede  the 
territory?  Gentlemen  have  foreseen  the  difficulty,  and 
they  say,  as  we  cannot  give  back  the  land,  we  wilTmake 
compensation;  and  what  is  the  compensation  which  they 
propose  ?  It  is,  that  we  should  say  to  tliese  Indians,  move 
farrfier  off— -leave  us — cross  the  Mississippi — go  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Tiiis  is  our  will,  and  you  must  obey.  Sir, 
it  requires  two  parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  the  Indians 
do  not  agree  to  this  mode  of  compensation.  They  tell  us 
it  is  inflicting  a  deeper  injur}*  still.  And  now,  sir,  when 
we  are  about  to  compensate  them  for  a  \*iolation  of  our 
faith,  we  propose  to  do  it  not  as  they  will,  but  as  we  will — 
by  withhokling  *«our  aid  and  our  good  neighborhood** — 
by  permitting  tlicm  to  be  driven  into  tlie  recesses  of  the 
forests,  to  become  the  prey  of  more  barbarous  nations. 
And  this  we  call  compensation. 

But  why  had  we  no  right  to  enter  into  the  stipulations^ 
Gentlemen  tell  us  that  we  are  thereby  erecting  a  State 
within  the  limits  of  another  State,  against  the  consent  of 
the  latter,  which  is  expressly  interdicted  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Sir,  I  deny  the  fact  I  deny  that,  by  any  thing  in 
the  treaties,  we  do  erect  or  form  another  State.  If  these 
Indian  tribes  are  a  State  now,  they  were  a  State  before. 
They  obtain  no  additional  authority  from  the  treaty.  They 
derive  from  it  no  political  existence.  The  treaty  merely 
recognised  that  whicli  had  existence  at  the  time  it  was 
made.  It  gave  the  Indians  nothing.  They  were  as  much 
a  State  be&re  as  they  are  now.  But  I  ask,  wiiat  is  the 
true  meaning  of  tliat  term  in  the  constitution?  The 
**  State"  there  mentioned,  means  a  member  of  this  con- 
federacy— a  State  having  all  the  prerogatives,  and  bound 
by  all  the  obligations,  which  that  instrument  contained — 
that  shall  have  representatives  on  this  floor  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent. The  clause  is  simply  a  limitation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 
Sir,  do  we  admit  a  new  State  into  the  Union  when  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Cherokees  as  an  independent  tribe?  Do 
we  restrict  them  as  the  constitution  restricts  the  States  of 
this  Union  ?  Do  we  confer  powers  and  privileges  which 
tliat  instrument  confers?  We  do  not.  When  I  heard 
gentlemen  urge  this  objection,  and  talk  about  erecting  a 
State  within  the  limits  of  another  State,  I  was  astonished. 
It  may  be  proper  enough  to  call  the  Cherokees  a  "  State," 
if  we  affix  to  that  word  some  other  meaning  than  it  beai's 
in  ti\e  constitution;  but  '*  State,**  as  there  used,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  member  of  the  Union. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  these  Cherokees  are  forming  ft 
Government,  and  are  taking  rapid  strides  to  power.  Thia 
position  is  equally  untrue.  They  have  not  tormed  a  Go- 
vernment. They  always  had  a  Government.  They  were 
ruled  by  councils,  and  by  traditionary  laws;  and  all  they 
have  done  is  to  put  that  which  was  formerly  oral  only,  into 
a  written  form.  This  may  be  improving  their  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  not  creating  it,  nor  assuminf^  any  new 
power.  They  disclaim  such  an  idea.  But  it  la  said  that  ' 
this  recognition  is  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  of  Georgia.  Do  net  gentlemen  peixcive  that 
this  argument  assumes  the  whole  question'  The  very 
question  is,  whether  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
Georgia  does  or  does  not  exteqd  over  the  Cherokees. 
They  assume  the  very  question  we  are  debating.  They 
say  that  these  lands  lay  within  her  chartered  limits,  and 
that  therefore  she  has  jurisdiction  over  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  "Chartered  limits."  "Chartered  limits.** 
Sir,  one  would  think  there  was  some  magic,  some  charm 
in  these  words,  which  conferred  immense  powers,  so  great 
as  to  subvert  all  Indian  rights  whatever.  But  what  arc 
chartered  limits?  Certiun  lines  described  in  charters  de- 
rived from  Great  Britain .  Gentlemen  argue  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Georgia  is  derived  from  her  chartered  limits. 
Sovereignty  follows  them,  as  a  thing  of  course.     This 
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brings  us  to  a  further  question.     What  right  had  the  make  good  a  right  to  usurp  the  Indian  possessions  on  tlie 


Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  these  chartered  limits, 
and  to  extend  them  round  the  Indian  possessions  ?  Did  the 
Indians  consent?  No,  sir.  I  shall  be  told  that  it 'was  an 
act  of  sovereignt}';  and  this  brings  us  back,  again  to  the 
foi-mer  qucstiofn,  whence  comes  your  sovereigi^^  ?  And 
thus  we  are  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

The  State  has  jurisdiction  and  sovereigpnty  because  it 
has  received  chartered  limits,  and  it  has  chartered  limits 
from  its  right  of  sovereignty.  Each  of  these  is  the  cause, 
and  each  the  eif'ect  of  the  other.  To  such  reasoning  as 
this  I  have  a  short  answer.  I  tell  gentlemen  that  char- 
tered limits  are  one  thing,  and  jurisdictional  limits  are  an- 
other* I  deny  tliat  the  two  arc  co-extenslve.  Chartered 
limits  convey  no  other  right  than  as  against  those  who 
grant  the  charter — ^no  other  power  than  to  obtam  sove- 
reignty and  jurisdiction  from  those  who  possess  it,  and 
could  confer  it.  If  the  gentlemen  mean  to  hx  any  other 
idea  to  the  term  chartered  limits,  then  I  deny  that  the  In- 
dians arc  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  and  I  ask, 
bow  came  they  there?  And  here  we  come  to  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  much  pressed.  We  are  told  of  the 
right  of  discovery-— that  tlie  discoverers  bad  a  right  to 
plant  colonies  and  to  protect  them,  to  drive  off  the  hostile 
tribes:  and  we  are  further  told  that  civilisation  has  a  su- 
perior claim  over  the  savage  life;  that  the  earth  was  in- 
tended by  Providence  to  be  cultivated.  -The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fosteb]  has  read  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent men  to  sustain  these  positions.  Sir,  these  are  very 
fine  theories,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  question  them;  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
question  is,  not  what  rights  the  first  discoverers  and  set- 
tlers had,  nor  whetlicr  civihzation  might  or  might  oot 
lawfully  usurp  the  possessions  of  the  savage.  All  these 
might  be  very  good  considerations,  and  very  interesting 

Questions,  before  we  entered  into  contracts  with  tlie  In- 
ians.  But  the  simple  question  now  is,  whiA  are  their 
rights  under  these  contracts?  How  have  the  natural,  ori- 
ginal rights  of  the  Indians  been  modified,  confirmed,  and 
guarantied  by  compacts?  How  have  our  rights  as  disco- 
verers, or  as  civilized  nations,  been  waived,  defined,  and 
limited  by  treaties?  Surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
the  rights  of  discovery  or  conquest,  or  civilization,  are  so 
sacred  anil  immutable  as  to  be  incapable  of  cliange  or 
modification  by  voluntary  compact. 

The  rights  of  discovery  have  been  so  clearly  defined  by 
the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Storbs] 
and  so  ably  expounded  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
in  debates  now  before  the  world,  that  I  sliall  say  nothing 
in  relation  to  thera,  but  to  repeat,  in  a  single  word,  that 
they  are  conventional  rights  between  discovcrci-s.  As  to 
the  right  derived  from  cultivation  and  civilization,  when 
does  it  commence?  Only  when  that  part  of  the  world  in- 
habited by  civilized  man  is  full  and  overflowing,  and  a 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  compelled,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  seek  a  new  home.  Civilization  may 
not  till  then  say  to  the  savages — give  ground,  yield  us 
more  space.  Now  I  ask  whether  Georgia,  Alabama,  or 
Mississippi  are  so  densely  populated  that  more  land  is 
wanting  for  their  citizens.  Are  there  not  two  hundred 
millions  of  acres  belonging  to  the  United  States  still  un- 
sold? Is  not  the  population  of  these  States  sparse  and 
thin?  Let  them  wait  till  their  ownlcnntory  shall  be  filled 
up:  then  they  may  assert  this  right  with  a  better  g^ce. 
But  then  another  question  may  arise  on  this  very  doctrine. 
The  Incfian  territory  may  then  be  as  dense  in  population 
as  Georgia,  ami  its  hihabitants  as  civilized  also.  If  that 
period  should  ever  arrive,  may  not  the  Indians  turn  round 
on  Georgia,  and  say,  we  are  a  civilized  people;  our  coun- 
try is  fall  to  orci'dowing,  and  we  want  some  of  vour  land 
to  accommodate  our  sufiering  population.  Will  Georgia 
be  wilhng  to  y\cld  to  such  a  claim? 
Sir,  tlie  period  is  distant,  very  distant,  when  we  can 


ground  of  the  superior  title  of  civilization.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fostbb]  read  the  opmion  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  of  Dr. 
Morse,  and  of  some  other  person,  said  to  be  an  eminent 
lawyer,  upon  this  point;  and  how  far  did  it  meet  the  pre- 
sent juncture?  The  subject  under  consideration  was  tlie 
original  right  of  the  natives  to  the  whole  continent.  Did 
he  assert  Utal  the  rights  of  civilization  were  so  imperious 
and  inexorable  as  to  leave  the  Indian  no  spot  of  earth  to 
rest  upon?^  Does  he  deny  that  the  right,  whatever  it  was 
originally,  may  be  modified  by  compact?  Does  he  assert 
the  monstrous  position  that  when  civilized  man  cove- 
nants  with  savage  roan,  the  compact  is  not  binding?  No,  sir; 
he  went  into  the.  question  only  as  considered  aside  from 
all  compacts  and  conventions,  and  tlie  strongest  language 
used  was,  ^*  that  the  original  right  of  the  Indians  had  been 
doubted."  None,  surely,  will  contend  tliat'  out  of  the 
rifi^'hts  of  civiluation  grows  a  right  to  obliterate  at  will 
all  your  own  agreements  and  promises.  We  stop  here. 
We  b:ise  our  argiunent  on  the  foumlation  of  contract. 

But  to  returur^r,  to  the  question,  what  authority  the 
United  States  harl  to  enter  into  these  sti pulations.  It  seems 
strangle  to  me  that  tliose  who  so  strenuously  deny  it  should 
account  for  its  undisturbed  exercise  for  so  many  years 
past.  It  was  first  exercised  under  the  confederation,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  formed.  The 
gentleman  read  an  article  in  that  instrument,  to  show  that 
each  State  retuned  its  own  sovereignty,  and  hence  he  ar- 
gues that  the  United  States  were  divested  of  all  power 
withhi  the  range  of  that  sovereignty.  But,  sir,  the  rights 
retained  were  those  not  delegated.  The  States  did  dele- 
gate to  the  United  SUtes  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  and 
they  expressly  interdicted  that  power  to  the  States.  "  No 
State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States Jn  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State 
be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received 
certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  na- 
tion of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  ckn^er  is  so 
imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,"  ficc.  Georgia  could 
not,  therefore,  engage  in  war,  except  in  the  imminent 
danger  provided  for.  As  to  peace,  **the  United  States 
shall  have  the  sole  and  cxclus'.ve  right  and  power  of  de- 
termining on  peace  and  war,  except  in  Uie  cases*'  men- 
tioned before.  The  States  had,  therefore,  no  right  to 
make  war,  except  when  under  actual  invasion,  or  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion;  but  they  had  not  the  correspond- 
ing right  of  making  peace,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
right  of  war  was  derived  from  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  but  tlie  United  States  must  come  in,  in  order  to 
conclude  a  peace.  The  treaty  of  Hopcv;ell  was  a  treaty 
of  peace  formed  by  virtue  of  this  power. 

It  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  war.  Had  the  State  of 
Georgia  a  right  to  conclude  the  peace  ?  No,  sir^  The 
United  States  alone  could  do  it  by  treaty.  Is  there  any 
other  mode?  None.  The  gentleman  complained,  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  treaty  of  Hopewell,  that  the  Cherokees  had 
acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  had  placed  tliemselves  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  under  no  otlier  sovereign  whatever.  He  said 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  stipulation. 
But  if  the  Government  must  conclude  a  peace,  and  all 
yield  that,  surely  they  liad  the  right  to  fix  the  terms. 
Why  was  this  objection  not  made  at  the  time?  I  am  told 
tliat  Georgia  protested  against  the  treaty.  1  am  well  aware 
of  it.  The  ground  of  that  protest  was,  that  the  United 
States  were  assuming  the  right  of  regulating  matters  with 
the  Indians  which  belonged  to  Georgia,  and  that  the  legin- 
lative  right  of  Georgia  had  been  expressly  reserved  in 
the  articles  of  confederation.  The  article  reads  tluis: 
The  United  States  shall  have  the  power  of  "regulating 
tlie  trade  and  managing  all  afiiiirs  with  the  Indians  not 
members  of  any  State,  provided  that  the  legislative  rigUt 
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of  any  SUte  within  iU  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated." Georgia  protested  because  she  thought  hep  le- 
gislative rights  were  infringed.  Hep  protest  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  1787,  at  a  time  when  many  of  those 
who  had  formed  the  instrument  of  confederation  were  ad- 
Tninistering  the  Government,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  it  conferred. 

A  long  report  was  made  in  Congress  upon  the  subject 
of  the  protest,  denying  the  ground  taken  by  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  who  had  also  protested,  and  affirming  that 
the  proviso  had  no  such  meaning  as  was  contended.  I  will 
read  a  part  of  that  report: 

**But  there  is  another  circumstance,  far  more  embar- 
rassing, and  that  is,  the  clause  in  the  confederation  relative 
to  managing  all  affah^  with  the  Indians,  &c.  is  differently 
construed  by  Congress  and  the  two  States  within  whose  limits 
the  said  tribes  and  disputed  lands  are.  The  construction 
contended  for  by  these  States,  if  right,  appears  to  the 
committee  to  leave  the  federal  powers,  in  this  case,  a  mere 
nullity,  and  to  make  it  totally  uncertain  on  what  principle 
Congress  is  to  interfere  between  them  and  the  said  tribes. 
The  States  not  only  contend  for  this  construction,  but  have 
actually  pursued  measures  in  conformity  to  it.  North  Caro- 
lina has  uitdertaken  to  assign  land  to  the  Cherokees,  and 
Georgia  has  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  Creeks  concerning 
peace,  lands,  and  the  objects  usually  the  principal  ones  in 
almost  every  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  construction 
appears  to  tlie  committee  not  only  to  be  productive  of 
confusion,  disputes,  and  embarrassments,  in  managing  af- 
fairs with  the  independent  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
States,  but  by  no  means  the  true  one.  The  clause  referred 
to,  is :  **  Congress  sliall  have  the  sole  and  exclusi\'«  right  and 
power  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with 
the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided 
that  tlie  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  infringed  or  violated."  In  forming  this  clause,  the 
parties  to  the  fedei'al  compact  must  have  had  some  de- 
finite objects  in  view.  The  objects  that  come  into  view, 
principally,  in  forming  treaties  or  managing  affairs  with 
the  Indians,  had  been  long  understood  and  pretty  well 
ucertuned  in  this  country.  The  committee  conceive  that 
it  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  the  country,  supported  by 
justice  and  humanity,  that  the  Indians  have  just  claims  to 
all  lands  occupied  by,  and  not  fairly  purchased  from,  them; 
and  that,  in  managing  aflairs  with  them,  the  principal 
objects  have  been  those  of  making  war  and  peace,  pur- 
chasing certain  tracts  of  their  lands,  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  them  and  our  people,  and  preventing  the  latter 
settling  on  lands  lefl  in  possession  of  the  former.  The 
powers  necessary  to  these  objectsappeartothe  committee  to 
Deindirisible,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  confederation  must 
have  intended  to  give  them  entire  to  the  Union,  or  to  have 
given  them  entire  to  the  State.  These  powers,  before  the 
revolution,  were  possessed  by  the  King,  and  exercised  by 
him?  nor  did  tliey  interfere  with  the  legislative,  right  of  the 
colony  within  its  limits;  this  distinction,  which  was  then, 
and  may  be  now  taken,  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the 
proviso,  part  of  the  recited  clause.  The  laws  of  the  State 
can  have  no  effect  upon  a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  lands, 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  long  as  that  tribe  is 
independent,  and  not  a  member  of  tne  State;  yet  the 
laws  of  the  State  may  be  executed  upon  debtora,  crimi- 
nally and  other  proper  objects  of  those  laws,  in  all 'and,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  it  was  ratified,  com< 
parts  of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  Union  may  make  stipu-|menced  negotiations  and  concluded  treaties  with  Indiana 
lations  with  any  such  tribe,  secure  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  living  within  the  limits  of  a  State.    Did.they  do  thisincau- 


uncommon  cases.  The  committee  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  said  construction  of  the  recited  clause  made  by 
the  two  States,  and  their  proceedings  before  mentioned, 
especially  those  of  Georgia,  with  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  intentions  of  those  who  made  the  said  motion;  for  the 
committee  presume  that  the  delegates  of  Georgia  do  not 
mean  that  Congress  is  bound  to  send  their  forces  to  punish 
sifch  nations  as  the  State  shall  name,  to  act  in  aid  of  the 
State  authority;  to  send  her  forces  and  recall  them  as  she 
shall  see  fit  to  make  war  or  peace.  Such  an  idea  cannot 
be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Union,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  compact.  But  the  committee  con- 
ceive that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  movers,  and 
also  the  general  opinion,  that  all  wars  and  hostile  measures 
against  the  Creeks,  or  any  other  independent  tribe  of  In-, 
dians,  ought  to  be  conducted  under  l-he  authority  of  the 
Union,  at  least  where  the  forces  of  the  Union  arc  employed} 
that  the  power  to  conduct  a  war  clearly  implies  the  power 
to  examine  into  the  justice  of  the  war,  to  make  peace, 
and  adjust  the  terms  of  it;  and  that,  therefore,  the  terms 
or  words  of  the  said  motion,  if  it  be  adopted  by  Congress 
at  all,  must  be  varied  accordingly." 

Such,  siv,  was  the  opinion  of  Congress  of  its  powers  un- 
der the  confederation,  and  it  practised  upon  tha(  opinion. 
Not  long  af^er  this,  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  formed  and  ratified,  Georgia  assenting.  One 
article  of  that  instrument  is:  "AH  treaties  made,  and 
which  sliall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  The  treaty 
of  Hopewell  was  a  treaty  then  *♦  made."  Its  vahdity  as  a 
treaty  had  been  already  asserted  by  Congress.  Georgia 
assented  to  this  article  of  the  constitution,  thereby  sanc- 
tioning the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  and  giving  it  validity,  if  it 
had  none  before.  Georgia  yielded  the  point  in  controversy: 
by  vii*tue,  asshe  supposed,  of  her  reserved  legislative  rights, 
she  had  made  a  treaty,  and  acquired  lamls  by  it.  But  of 
what  use%'as  that  treaty  and  those  lands  to  her?  None  at 
all.  And,  by  the  compact  of  1802,  she  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  should  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to 
the  county  of  Tallaliassee — the  lands  which  the  Indians 
had  before  yielded.  Sir,  was  not  this  an  admission  that  the 
treaty  which  the  State  had  previously  made  was  of  po 
validity;  that  the  Indian  title  still  remained  to  be  extin- 
guished? The  confederation  did  not  recognise  the  right 
of  Georgia  to  niake  a  treaty,  and  Georgia,  therefore,  did 
not  acquire  the  lands,  but  had  to  call  in  aid  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  do  it  for  her. 

Such  was  the  authority  possessed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  such  was  the  ex* 
ercise  of  it.  Not  long  afler  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was 
made,  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  asserted 
in  the  report  I  have  read,  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  conferring  upon  the  United  States  the  same  pow- 
ers of  peace  and  war — of  regulating  the  afliiirs  with  the 
Indians,  without  tlic  limitations  as  to  the  legislative  rights 
of  the  States,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Georgia 
protest.  The  restriction  under  the  confederation  was 
found  to  be  embarrassing  and  obscure,  and  therefore  was 
omitted;  and,  as  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  number  of  the  Fede- 
ralist, referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Stokbs]  says,  was  designedly  omitted.  The  United  States, 
.therefore,  derives  its  authority  under  the  constitution. 


all  or  part  of  its  lands,  without  infringing  upon  the  legis- 
lative right  in  question.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  State 
has  the  powers  mentioned,  without  making  the  recited 


tiously,  ignorantly?  No,  sir;  they  proceeded  in  the  most 
cool  and  cautious' manner.  The  Government  was  circum- 
spect and  deliberate.     The  then  President  did  not  take  a 


clause  useless,  and  without  absurdity  in  theory  as  well  as  single  step  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
in  practice;  for  the  Indian  tribes  are  justly  considered  the  i  went  to  that  body  in  person,  and  inquired  whether  he 
common  friends  or  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  no :  would  be  authorized  to  offer  the  guaranty  and  to  pledge 
particular  State  can  have  an  exchisive  interest  in  the  man-;  our  faith.  The  response  was  that  he  shoidd  be  so  autho- 
lament  of  affairs  with  any  of  the  tribes,  except  in  some  rized.     The  States  interested  heard  the  stipulations  which 
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Mat  18, 1830.] 


Rtmoval  of  the  Indians, 


[H.  of  R. 


were  proposed,  and  they  set  up  no  objection.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  them  that  the  President  should  treat  with  the  In- 
dians within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  Georgia  assented 
to  it.  And  now  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority,  and  that  Georgia  is  not  bound  by 
the  treaty  ?  The  treaty  was  made  in  conformity  with  their 
advice  and  consent,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Senate  also,  witli  the  consent  of  Georgia?  and  are  we  now 
asked  where  was  our  authority  to  make  it  ?  Those  who'deny 
the  right  must  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  procedure. 

Gentlemen  say  they  can  well  account  for  it?  and  the  solu- 
sion  is,  that  the  treaty  was  for  their  benefit;  and,  there- 
fore, though  the  United  States  had  no  authority  to  make  it, 
yet  that  they  submitted  to  it  because  it  was  for  their  inte- 
rest, knowing  all  the  time  that  the  Government  had  no 
right  to  do  it. 

Sir,  it  is  a  well  known  rule  in  morals  and  in  common 
sense,  that  every  one  making  a  promise  is  bound  by  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  knows  the  other  party  to  understand 
it.  When  Georgia,  therefore,  laid  by,  and  saw  and  knew 
the  promises  which  this  Government  was  making  to  the 
Indians,  and  yielded  her  assent,  shall  she  be  precluded  from 
asserting  that  cither  she  or  we  are  not  bound,  according 
to  the  sense  we  tlien  knew  the  Indians  put  upon  those 
promises^  By  this  rule  our  gfiiaranty  is  to  be  measured; 
and  I,  for  one,  will  never  move  an  inch  to  relieve  a  State 
which  thus  lies  by,  and  permits  us  to  enter  into  engjage- 
ments,  and  receives  the  benefit  of  our  contracts,  and  at 
last  comes  forward  with  the  complaint  that  we  had  no  right 
to  make  them.  I  say  to  Georgia,  if  we  had  no  right  with- 
out your  consent,  your  consent  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
too  late.     You  are  estopped . 

Sir,  we  have  heard  another  doctrine,  at  which  I  was,  I 
confess,  both  astonished  and  alarmed.  We  are  told  that 
these  national  treaties  are  "expedients,"  resorted  to  mere- 
ly to  accomplish  our  own  ends,  made  for  our  interest,  and 
to  be  construed  for  our  benefit.  We  have  a  very  extra- 
ordinary history  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  page  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  is  there  said  we  were  in  a  critical 
situation.  Difficulties  existed  with  respect  to  the  forts  on 
our  western  frontier,  and  above  the  Mississippi,  with  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  We  had  just. come  out  of  a  long  war, 
and  were  poor:  that  we  were  in  no  condition  to  incur 
Indian  hostilities;  and  in  this  particular  juncture  CJencral 
Washington  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  mode  of  conduct- 
it^g  our  relations  with  the  Indians  tribes,  and  to  secure 
our  peace  with  them:  that  he  adopted  the  practice  of 
regulating  our  affairs  with  them  by  treaties.  Sir,  are  they 
any  the  less  "obligatory  because  they  were  made  when  we 
were  in  difficulty?  Had  we  told  tiiese  Indians,  we  arc  now 
in  a  critical  condition,  we  want  you  to  treat  with  us,  but,  by 
and  by,  when  we  get  out  of  trouble,  and  grow  powerful 
and  strong,  we  shall  consider  our  compacts  as  expedients 
— ^mcre  matters  of  legislation  over  you;  do  you  think 
they  would  have  ceded  their  lands?  If  the  Indians,  in 
the  day  of  our  calamity,  received  our  plighted  faith,  and 
yielded  up  their  territories,  so  much  the  more  reason  is 
there  that  we  should  now  observe  them  as  sacredly  bind- 
ing iipgn  us.  There  is  a  moral  obligation,  beyond  all 
treaties,  to  keep  our  promises  in  good  fiiith  in  the  day  of 
our  strength  and  power,  to  which  m  the  day  of  our  weak- 
ness we  were  indebted  for  security  and  peace.  Yet  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  one  of  .the  committees  of  this 
House  has  told  us  that  these  engagements  were  mere 
«'  expedients?'  to  obtain  peace  and  get  the  Indian  lands. 
Sir,  if  such  is  that  gentleman's  opinion,  I  am  sorry  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  the  world;  for  I  am  not  willing  to  affix  such 
a  stigma  on  our  national  fame;  I  am  not  willing  to  commit 
the  honor  of  this  nation  to  the  gentleman's  keeping;  and 
having,  as  one  of  the  humblest  citizens  of  the  republic, 
some  share  in  her  faith  and  her  character,  I  protest  for  my- 
self, and  for  those  I  represent,  against  any  such  interprcti- 
tion  of  oar  engagements. 


The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Holston  contains  the 
guaranty,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  this  debate; 
and  this'  is  the  explanation  which  the  committee  put  upon 
that  article — 

"It  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure 
peace,  that  some  strong  and  decisive  evidence  should  be 
given  of  the  determination  of  the  Govej*nment  to  prevent, 
by  force,  any  further  intrusions  upon  the  lands  reserved 
for  the  Indians,  and  a  guaranty  of  their  boundary  was 
thought  of  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. It  was  probably  a  device,  adopted  more  for  the  in- 
timidation of  the  whites,  than  for  any  efifect  it  was  likely 
to  have  upon  the  Indians  themselves." 

The  guaranty  was  necessary  to  secure  peace;  in  other 
words,  the  Indians  would  not  make  peace  without  the  gua- 
ranty. But,  instead  of  being  for  their  benefit,  and  obliga- 
tory upon  us,  it  was  probably  a  device  for  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  whites.  Sir,  I  deny  this  assertion,  and  I  call 
upon  the  gentleman  to  produce  his  authority  for  it.  How 
absurd  an  idea!  how  utterly  preposterous!  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  that  a  solemn  promise  in  a  treaty  with  an- 
other party  was  not  intended  to  have  any  effect  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  made,  but  was  a  device  to  intimidate  the 
party  making  it?  Could  we  not  intimidate  and  restrain 
ourselves  by  laws?  I  repudiate  the  idea:  I  cannot  consent 
thus  to  fix  an  indelible  stigma  on  the  fair  fame  of  my  coun- 
try. Su-,  the  language  of  the  treaty  was  sincere,  intended 
to  be  obligatory  upon  us,  and  should  be  observed  most 
sacredly. 

The  great  object  of  the  gentleman  is  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians;  and  to  obtain  their  consent,  he  pro- 
poses in  the  bill  that  the  President  shall  <*  solemnly  gua- 
ranty"— the  very  words  of  the  treaty  of  Holston — solemnly 
guaranty  to  them  the  country  to  which  we  propose  to  send 
them.  The  gentleman  says  that  the  guaranty  in  that  treaty 
was  "probablva  device  forthe  intimidation  of  the  whites." 
Well,  sir,  let  the  project  be  executed,  and,  within  a  period 
that  the  gentleman  may  live  to  see,  the  white*  will  again 
press  upon  them,  and  say  you  must  go — move  farther  west. 
When  tlie  Ind'ans  inquire  for  what  cause,  the' same  reasons 
will  be  given  then  that  are  given  now.  All  history  shows 
that  if  you  remain  near  us  you  will  be  destroyed.  The 
red  man  cannot  live  in  contact  with  the  white.  Humanity 
and  yo\ir  own  interests  require  your  removal.  Besides,  wc 
have  a  right  to  the  land.  Our  ancestors  discovered  it. 
Ar«  we  not  civilized?  And  has  not  civilization  a  right  to 
prevail  o\*er  savage  life?  Suppose  it  be  so,  reply  the  In- 
dians, but  we  were  sent  here  not  by  our  consent  but  by 
your  power;  and  did  you  not  "solemnly  piaranty"  to  us 
these  limits?  Very  true;  but  were  you  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  our  guaranty  was  only  an  expedient?  only  a 
device?  Had  you  not  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  it 
was  only  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  you  ?  to  send  you  off  out  of 
the  way  ?  Were  you  not  told  by  us  at  the  time,  that  **  In- 
dian treaties  were  only  a  species  of  legislation?"  Were 
you  not  told  by  a  committee  of  Congress  that  these  things 
were  Only  a  device?  That  in  our  conduct  towards  you 
**one  of  those  expedients  was  to  appear  to  do  nothing 
which  concerned"  you,  **  either  in  the  appropriation  of 
your  hunt^ing  gronmls,  or  in  controlling  your  conduct  with- 
out your  consent?"  Nothing  but  appearance — ^really  and 
truly  we  did  as  we  pleased. 

Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in  the  gua- 
ranties he  proposes  to  give,  and  intends  to  bind  the  natioa 
in  all  future  time.  If  he  should  live  to  sec  his  assurances 
thus  explained  iCnd  chaffered  away,  he  will  feel  something 
of  the  emotion  whieli  Washington  and  the  fiuhers  of  the 
country  would  have  experienced,  could  they  have  antici- 
pated that  their  solemn  assurances  arc  to  be  thus  lightly 
regarded. 

[Mr.  BELL  interposed,  and  said  the  report  had  not  been 
correctly  understood — ^that  he  did  not  contend  that  the 
guaran^  was  not  binding.] 
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GALES  &  BEATON'S  REGISTER 


H.  of  R.] 


Removal  of  the  IruUam. 


[Mi.T  18»  1830. 


Sir,  I  pegfret  very  much  if  I  have  misrepresented  any 
sentiment  of  tlie  report.  If  the  g^entleman  will  point  out 
any  part  of  it  which  he  wishes  to  be  read,  I  will  cheer- 
fully do  so,  and  abide  by  his  correction. 

[Mr.  BELL  declined.] 

Sir,  I  have  commented  upon  it  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
quote  the  langpua^e  which  I  find  in  it.  The  report  gives 
another  reasoix  why  the  guaranty  should  not  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  we  afBx  to  it — 

«The  victory  of  the  20lh  of  August.  1794,  over  the 
northern  Indians,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
^  had  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  {  the  expedition 
which  was  secretly  planned,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  which  was  successfully  conducted- 
by  the  suffering  frontier  inhabitants;  and  the  pacific  dis- 
pontions  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Florida,  which  pre- 
ceded the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  were  the  actual  re- 
storers of  peace." 

**  After  this  time,  the  Government  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  renew  the  guarantv  contamed  in  the  treaties  of  1790 
and  1791,  with  tlie  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  but,  as  it  has 
done  so,  it  only  shows  tliatthat  stipulation  was  not  believed 
to  affect  the  nature  of  t!ie  title  by  which  those  tribes  held 
their  lands,  or  to  introduce  any  new  principle  in  relation 
to  their  rights  generally. 

Thus,  sir,  it  seems  that  our  .pacific  relations  with  the 
southern  tribes  were  the  result  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
General  Wayne  over  the  northern  Indians,  with  whom  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  had  some  alliance — ^that  they  were 
therefore  vanquished — that  after  this  we  were  under  no 
obligation  to  renew  the  guaranty,  and,  having  renewed  it, 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  construed  as  affecting  the  nature 
of  their  title,  or  the  extent  of  their  rights. 

Sir,  is  this  the  rule  by  which  treaties  and  compacts  are 
to  be  construed?  1  had  supposed  that  the  true  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  meaning  of  any  clause  was  to  examine  and 
weigh  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched — tocomjTare  it  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  instrument,  and  not  to  inquire  into 
the  inducements  and  obligations  resting  upon  the  parties 
at  its  formation.  Suppose  this  guaranty  to  be  the  merest 
gratuity  in  the  world  on  our  part,  that  we  were  in  trutJi 
under  no  obligation  to  make  It,  does  it  thence  follow  that 
it  is  to  have  no  meaning,  or  a  restricted  meaning?  Have  we 
thence  a  right  to  construe  it  away }  Surely  not.  If  we  have 
made  the  guai-anty,  we  must  be  bound  by  the  g^iaranty,  in^its 
true,  full  sense,  as  understood  at  the  time  of  making  it. 
This  idea  of  abi-ogating  the  force  of  treaties  Is  of  modern  ori- 
gin. The  parties  who  now  favor  it  were  formerly  among 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  faith  and  obligations  of 
treaties.  In  1827,  Geoi^  contended  most  manfully  that 
treaties  were  sacred,  binding,  immutable.  She  demanded 
the  full  performance  of  tlie  stipulations  with  the  Creeks 
at  the  Indian  Springs,  and  wholly  denied  the  power  even  of 
the  parties  to  tlie  compact  to  rescind  it,  though  it  was 
f  junded  in  gross  fraud  and  corruption.  In  every  line  of 
h^r  remonstrance  we  perceive  the  tenacity -and  force  with 
which  she  clung  to  the  validity  of  treaties.  Sir,  in  a  com- 
munication to  which  I  have  already  referred,  from  the 
President  to  the  Creek  Indians,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
convince  them  that  the  treaties  are  not  binding  upon  us, 
if  construed  as  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia*  he 
claims  from  them  tlie  most  exact  performance  of  tiieir 
obligations:  "  Our  peaceful  mother  earth  has  been  stained 
by  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  and  calls  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  murderers,  whose  surrender  is  now  demanded, 
under  the  solemn  obllgatloti  of  the  treaty  which  your 
chieis  and  wai'riors,  in  council,  have  agreed  to.  To  pre- 
serve peace,  you  must  comply  with  your  own  treaty." 
With  what  face  can  we  require  of  them  the  full,  faithful 
performance  of  their  promises,  when  in  the  same  breath 
we  tell  them  that  we  had  no  authority  to  give  the  assur- 
ances on  our  part?  Sir,  let  us  construe  and  so  perform  our 
engagements  as  to  preserve  the  national  faith  and  honor. 


as  will  in  no  event  expose  us  to  the  censures  of  the  world. 
Sir,  1  have  before  me  many  documents  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  use,  illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Indians,  as  well  of  the  Crown  before  the  revo- 
Iqtion,  as  of  the  Congress  under  tlie  confederation,  and 
since  under  the  present  constitution.  In  all  these  I  find 
abundant  vindication  of  Indian  riglits,  to  the  full  extent  I 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  tliem;  but  I  forbear  to  trespass 
upon  tlie  kind  indulgence  of  the  committee  by  consuming 
their  time  in  reading  them. 

I  will  now  proceed,  ur,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
other  topics  involved  in  the  bill  before  us,  and  which  have 
been  discussed  at  much  length  by  the  member  from  Ten- 
nessee, [Mr.  BsLL.]  The  gentleman  computes  the  ex- 
pense which  will  be  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
measure,  at  the  most,  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  very  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  accurate  and 
minuate  calculations.  As  a  general  principle,  wc  all  know 
that  public  expenditures  vastly  exceed  previous  estimates. 
Nothing  is  more  common.  1  am  not  possessed  of  suflfi- 
cient  data  to  form  an  estimate  with  any  pretensions  to  ac- 
curacy: but,  sir,  when  you  consider  that  sixty  thousand 
people  are  to  be  removed  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles;  that  they  are  to  be  subsisted  for  one  year  after 
they  have  reached  the  destined  land { that  customary  pre- 
sents and  rewards  are  to  be  given  to  them;  that  all  tlieir 
Improvements,  possessions,  and  property,  which  they  leave 
behind,  are  to  be  paid  for;  that  agents,  commissioners,  and 
contractors  are  to  be  employed  and  compensated;  and, 
moreover,  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  of  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi  a  right  to  plant  others  there; 
I  think  the  most  orthodox  believer  in  the  dangers  of  a  re- 
dundant treasury  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  who  have  re- 
sisted the  prosecution  of  internal  improvement  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  States,  will  have  the  sati&fiiction  to  see  this 
source  of  their  disquietude  removed.  But,  sir,  I  shall 
make  no  objection  on  the  score  of  expense.  Protect  the 
Indians  in  their  rights  and  possessions  where  tliey  now 
are,  and  you  may  hf.ve  almost  any  sum  to  effect  their  re- 
moval, when  it  can  be  done  with  their  free,  voluntary,  un- 
biassed consent.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  anticipate  an 
objection,  on  the  grouncl  of  a  want  of  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  make  the  appropriation.  I  shall  8;iy  but  a 
word  on  tliat  subject.  If  these  tribes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  communities,  independent  of  the  Statea  where 
they  reside,^  possessed  of  lands  which  will  belong  to  us 
when  their  title  is  extinguished,  I  can  see  no  valid  objec- 
tion of  the  jtind  the  gentleman  anticipated.  But  if  they  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  individual  citizens  of  a  State,  subject  to  * 
its  laws,  possessing  property  as  individuals,  and  protected 
in  its  enjoyment,  then  I  do  not  easily  perceive  the  autliorlty 
whicli  .we  possess  to  make  the  appropriation.  Suppose, 
sir,  that  some  fifty  thousand  of  tlie  citizens  of  New  York 
or  New  England  wish  to  emigrate  to  tlie  West,  and  ask 
Uie  aid  of  Government  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  that 
object;  would  such  an  application  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment?  Should  we  not  be  reminded  that  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government  were  all  *•  enumerated,**  and 
among  them  there  was  none  authorizing  it  to  appropriate 
the  public  treasury  to  enable  individuals  to  change  their 
location?  Sir,  this  hall  wotild  echo  with  the  perpetual 
reiteration  of  **conslJtutional  scruples." 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Bxu.]  has  urged  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  on  the  ground  of  humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  interests  and  happiness.  He  informs 
the  committee  that  the  tribes  proposeil  to  be  removed  are 
a  degraded,  declining  race,  who  are  rapidly  wasting  awayi 
and  win,  ere  long,  be  destroyed,  if  they  remain  in  their 
present  situation.  The  lessons  of  history  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  red  man  cannot  live  in  contiguity  with  the 
white;  that  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  savage  to  perisli 
whenever  civilization  has  planted  its  foot  within  their  con- 
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fines.  However  just  this  may  be  in  the  general,  it  has  no 
application  to  the  souttiern  tribes,  particularly  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  who  are  chieAy  interested  in  the  subject  before  os. 
They  are  not  hordes  of  wandering  savages;  they  are  not 
hunters.  They  till  the  earth;  they  have  mechanics'  shops 
and  trades,  schools  and  churches,  cultivated  fields  and 
flocks— have  made  g^eat  advances  in  civilization — formed 
a  written  code  of  government — established  a  press.  Is  it 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  such  a  people  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  and  planted  again  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  to  resume  the  wild  state  from  which  they  had 
emerged?  Sir,  I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  records  of 
history  that  the  condition  of  such  a  people  can  be  promoted 
by  such  a  measure.  I^ast  of  all  do  I  find  that  the  interest 
or  honor  of  any  nation  can  be  promoted  by  a  violation 
of  its  public  treaties — an  infraction  of  its  plighted  faith. 
Whether  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  remove  or 
not,  is  a  question  for  them  to  decide;  and  so  long  as  they 
shall,  determine  that  it  is  not  for  their  advantage  and  hap- 
piness, and  refuse  to  comply,  so  lon^  are  they  entitled  to 
protection  and  security  in  all  their  rights.  In  several  of 
our  treaties  with  them,  we  liave  had  in  view  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  territories  which 'they  possess.  We 
have  held  out  inducements  for  them  to  become  cultivated, 
and  have  stipulated  to  furnish  them  **  with  useful  implements 
of  husbandry,"  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from 
the  savi^e  state.  The  treaty  of  1817  is  too  explicit  on 
this  point  to  be  omitted.  Tlie  preamble  recites,  that,  in 
1808,  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokee  nation  signified  to  the 
President  the  anxious  desire  of  one  part  of  the  nation  *'  to 
engagfe  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life  in 
the  country  they  then  occupied;"  and  that  this  portion 
wished  for  a  division  of  the  country,  and  an  assignment  of 
lands  for  that  purpose;  that  «by  thus  contracting  their 
society  within  narrow  limits,  they  proposed  to  beg^n  the 
estabhshment  of  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  government." 

Another  portion  of  the  tribe  wished  to  pursue  the  hunter 
life,  and,  for  that  end,  were  desirous  to  remove  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  .  The  President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  answered, 
'*the  United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  and,  so  far  as  can  reasonably  be  asked,  are  willing 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain  may  be 
assured  of  our  patronage,  ourud,  and  g^ood  neighborhood." 
Such  was  the  preamble;  and  it  concludes,  **Now  know 
ye,  that  to  carry  into  effect  the  before  recited  promises 
with  good  faith,"  &c.,  the  parties  concluded  the  treaty.  I 
ask,  if  we  have  not  "assured"  them  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, if  we  have  not  promised  them  ,*'our  good  neigh 
borhood;"  and  now  that  the  experiment  has  so  far  been 
successful,  and  they  have  made  rapid  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion, are  we  to  be  told  that  humanity  and  their  own  inte- 
rests require  them  to  be  thrust  again  into  the  wilderness  > 
Sir,  what  will  be  their  condition  in  the  country  to  which  it 
is  proposed  they  shall  remove?  The  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed the  region,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  widths  between  the  western  boim- 
daries  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and.  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  somewhere  within  the  limits  Of  which  is  to  be 
their  ultimate  destination.  The  gentleman's  plan  is  to 
locate  the  southern  tribes  among  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  who  have  already  moved.  Be- 
tides thes6  parts  of  tribes,  the  Osages  are  there,  aiid  the 
warlike  bands  of  the  Camanches,  Sioux,  and  Pawnees 
roam  over  the  vast  prairies  in  search  of  game,  or  on  their 

Eredatory  excursions.  It  is  now  designed  to  plant  a  ci vi- 
sed colony  amid  a  people  of  tliese  savage  habits.  They 
arc  not  hunters,  u  horn  we  are  about  to  send  there.  Agri- 
culture is  their  employment  They  are  not  w^vTriors.  We 
have  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  war  club  and  the  toma- 
hawk, and  to  substitute  the  peaceful  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. They  have  flocks,  and  property  of  various 
descriptions.  How  long  can  they  retain  it  in  tlie  neigh- 
bprbood  of  the  warlike  tribes  I  have  enumerated?    How 


long  can  their  schools  and  their  churches  be  maintained  in 
the  bosom  of  the  wilderness?  Sir,  they  will  be  only  ob- 
jects of  plunder  to  the  strangper  and  more  savage  bands 
around  them.  They  will  be  overrun;  and,  if  they  resist, 
it  will  only  provoke  extermination.  Can  they  till  the 
ground,  when  its  fruits  will  ripen  only  to  be  gathered  and 
consumed  by  hordes  of  savages,  who  know  no  law  but 
force,  no  right  but  power?  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  they 
cannot  exist  in  the  country  to  which  you  are  about  to  send 
them;  and  I  can  g^ve  no  countenance  to  a  project  which 
contemplates  their  removal  against  their  wishes  and  tlieir 
remonstrances.  We  have,  among  the  papers  before  us,  a 
very  affecting  account  of  the  distress  and  privations  which 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  already  endure.  I  will 
read  an  extract  which  has  been  oflen  quoted,  but  which 
cannot  be  too  oflen  called  to  our  recollection,  from  the 
letter  of  General  Clark. 

The  condition  of  many  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  the  most  pitiable  that  (^an  be  ima^ned.  During  se>'eral 
seasons  in  every  year  they  are  distressed  by  ^roine,  in 
which  many  die  for  want  of  food,  and  during  which  the 
living  child  is  often  buried  with  the  dead  mother,  because 
no  one  could  spare  it  as  much  fdod  as  would  sustain  it 
through  its  helpless  infancy.  Tliis  description  applies  to 
Sioux,  Osages,  and  many  others,  but  I  mention  those  be- 
cause they  are  powerful  tribes,  and  live  near  our  borders, 
and  my  official  station  enables  me  to  know  tlie  exact  truth. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  people  in  this  condition  about  learn- 
ing and  religion." 

The  honorable  gentleman  answered  this  objection  in 
anticipation;  and  what  was  his  answer?  Why,  that  dis- 
tress and  suffering  of  this  description  were  common  among 
Indians — ^that  it  is  incident  to  their  character  and  habits 
and  modes  of  life — that  it  is  not  more  frequent  now  than  it 
always  has  been.  And  is  tiiis  a  sufficient  answer?  Are  we 
to  send  a  whole  people  from  their  abodes  of  comfort,  to 
scenes  of  distress  like  these,  with  the  cold  answer  that  it  is 
no  hardship,  because  such  suflTerin^  are  common?  Be- 
cause  the  tribes  west  of  the  Minissippi  are  compelled 
to  endure  these  distressing  privations,  tlierefore  it  is  no 
hardship  to  send  other  tribes  there  to  endure  them  also! 
Will  such  an  answer  satisfy  benevolence,  philanthropy, 
humanity?  Will  it  alleviate  the  pangs  of  the  civilized 
Cherokee,  when  he  consigns  his  dead  wife  and  his  living 
child  to  the  eai-th,  to  be  told  that  such  scenes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence? 

And,  ^ir,  how  will  these  sufTerings be  aggravated  by  such 
an  accumulation  of  numbers?  The  country  does  not  now 
afford  subsistence  enough  for  its  population.  How  much 
greater  will  be  the  deficiency,  when  sixty  thousand  more 
are  added  to  its  starving  inhabitants?  Tiie  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  their  wants-^abound- 
ing  in  timber  and  water,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation.  If  it  were  so,  from  the  causes  1  have  mention- 
ed  they  can  never  possess  and  cultivate  it  in  security.  We 
have  been  called  upon  at  the  present  session  to  make  a 
military  road  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent  upon  the 
western  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  to  mount 
ten  companies  of  infantry  for  the  protection  of  the  white 
inliabitants  agfainst  the  predatory  incursions  of  tlie  Indians. 
The  delegate  from  Arkansas  assures  us  that  the  security 
of  that  frontier  depends  upon  these  measures.  How  much 
more  will  the  feeble  tribes  you  propose  to  send  still  far* 
Ihcr  into  the  forests,  need  your  protection?  The  gentle- 
man has  not  taken  into  his  account  of  expenses  those 
which  will  be  incurred  in  keeping  up  a  military  cstablish« 
ment  in  that  vicinity,  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  among  the  different  tribes,  who  will 
find  perpetual  sonrcrs  of  discoril  when  crowded  together 
in  the  small  limits  assigned  them. 

But,  sir,  is  the  country  suited  to  their  wants?  The  gen- 
tleman must  allow  me  to  say  that  J  repose  little  confidence 
in  the  information  he  has  received  upon  this  subject.     De- 
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scripttons  from  other  sources  g^ve  »  different  account.  I 
will  only  refer,  however,  to  tlie  opinion  of  a  viclegpation  of 
the  Chickasaw  nation,  who  were  sent  laet  year  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  "in  search  of  a  home . "  It  is  among*  the  docu- 
ments upon  our  tabjes.  They  could  find  no  country  to 
which  tliey  would  consent  to  femove,  except  one  small 
tract  which  was  already  occupied.  The  vacant  lands, 
they  said,  were  not  adapted  to  their  convenience.  **If 
we  had  found  a  country  to  please  us,  it  was  our  intention 
to  exchange.  It  is  yet  our  wish  to  do  so.  But  we  can- 
not consent  to  remove  to  a  country  destitute  of  a  single 
corresponding  feature  to  the  one  in  whicli  we  at  present 
reside."  Such,  sir,  is  the  information  we  have  received 
from  the  Indians  themselves.  If  they  wi?ih  to  remove,  1 
would  furnisli  them  assistance  to  do  it.  But  1  would  first 
secure  them  in  therr  rigl)ts  where  they  now  reside.  1 
woidd  (hen  furnish  tliem  the  most  ample  information  pos- 
sible of  the  country  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  them, 
give  them  every  means  of  forming  a  cori'ect  judgment  as 
to  their  situation  and  condition  in  their  new  abodes,  and 
then  leave  the  decision  to  them. 

\Vhen,^>,  under  these  circumstances  they  shall  decide 
to  remove,  I  apprehend  no  objection  will  be  made  to  it. 
It  has  been  urged,  however,  very  zealously  by  the  gentle- 
men [Messrs.  Bell  and  Lchfkin]  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  southern  Indians  are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  re- 
move, but  are  restrained  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  chiefs 
and  white  men  who  reside  among  the  tribes.  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  this?  Upon  what  facts  do  the  gentlemen 
make  the  assertion?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  tliey  have  uniformly  and  firmly  resisted  all  your  ofifers 
and  solicitations?  Commissioners  were  sent  last  year  to 
negotiate  upon  this  subject,  with  instructions  so  peculiar, 
that  1  cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  them.  What  were  tliese 
instructions  >  Why,  sir,  not  to  permit  their  official  charac* 
ter  to  be  known,  but  to  appear  among  the  Indians  as  their 
friends  and  advisers,  solicitous  only  for  their  benefit  and 
happiness.  In  this  mode  their  confidence  was  to  be  won. 
They  were  not  to  convene  the  Indians  in  council,  agree- 
ably to  uniform  custom  whenever  negotiations  were  to  be 
conducted  with  them,  but  to  see  *<the  chiefs  and  other 
influential  men,  not  together,  but  apart,  at  their  own 
houses;"  and  when  other  arguments  and  advice  s]iould  fail, 
**oi}crs  to  them  of  dxiensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards,  would,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  obtaining  their 
acquiescence."  So  it  seems  the  Indian  territoiy,  llic  pro- 
peny  of  the  whole  nation,  wus  to  be  obtained  by  ofiicrs  of 
••rewards"  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  to  procure 
their  assent.  Is  this  the  mode  in  which  Indian  rights  are 
to  be  treated  ?  Bribery  to  the  chiefs?  What  is  the  reasoii 
given  fur  not  convening  the  Indians  in  council?  A  most 
remarkable  one  truly.  It  is  in  these  words:  "The  past 
has  demonstrated  tlieir  utter  aversion  to  tliis  mode,  whilst 
it  has  been  made  equally  clear  that  another  mode  promises 
greater  success.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  Indians  have 
seen  in  the  past  that  it  has  been  by  the  results  of  coimcils 
that  the  extent  of  their  country  has  been  from  time  to  time 
diminished.  They  all  comprehend  this."  Now,  sir,  it 
is  represented  that  the  Indians  are  willing  to  exchange 
their  country,  and  to  remove.  If  so,  why  not  convene 
them  hi  council,  as  it  is  by  means  of  councils  that  the  ex- 
tent of  their  country  has  been  diminished?  Would  they 
have  such  an  **  utter  aversion  to  this  mode,"  if  they  were 
really  willing  to  adopt  the  measures  to  which  such  a  mode 
leads?  No,  sir.  They  see  it  has  been  by  councils  that  their 
country  has  been  diminished,  and  they  are  opposed  to  coun- 
cils because  they  are  opposed  to  any  further  diminution. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
resident  among  the  Cherokees,  whom  the  member  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Llmpkix]  represents  as  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  whose  wor<*r  surely  he  will  not  deny.  I  will 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Worcester,  publish- 
ed among  the  doctiments  of  the  Senate: 


** There  is  one  other  subject  on  which!  think  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  give  my  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 
Whether  the  Cherokees  are  wise  in  desiring  to  remain 
here  or  not,  I  express  no  opinion.  But  it  is  certainly  just 
that  it  should  be  known  whether  or  not  they  do,  as  a  body, 
wish  to  remain.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  dwell 
among  them  without  hearing  much  on  the  subject.  1 
have  heard  much.  It  is  said  abroad  that  the  common 
people  woiUd  gladly  remove,  but  are  deterred  by  tlie 
chiefs  and  a  few  other  influential  men.  It  is  not  so.  1 
say  with  the  utmost  assiu*ance,  it  is  not  so.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  tlie  whole  body  of 
the  people  to  remain  where  they  are.  They  are  not  over- 
awed by  the  chiefs.  Individuals  may  be  overawed  by 
popular  opinion,  but  not  by  the  chiefs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  tliere  were  a  chief  in  favor  of  removal,  he  would 
be  overawed  by  the  people.  He  would  know  that  he 
could  not  open  his  moutli  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition, 
but  on  pain,  not  only  of  the  fwlure  of  his  re-election,  but 
of  popular  odium  and  scorn.  The  whole  tide  of  national 
feeling  sets,  in  one  strong  and  unbroken  current,  against  a 
removal  to  the  West." 

With  this  evidence  before  me,  I  must  be  pardoned  when 
I  tell  the  honorable  chairman  [Mr,  Bell]  that  1  do  not  re- 
pose confidence  in  tlie  information  with  which  he  has  been 
ftirnishcd,  and  has  presented  to  the  House.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed,  without  evidence,  and  against  evidence,  that  the 
Indians  are  willing  to  remove,  but  are  restrained  by  some 
overpowering  cause.  In  1827,  the  complaint  of  Georgia 
was,  that  the  Government  had  neglected  its  duty,  and,  in- 
stead of  adopting  a  course  which  would  terminate  in  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  had  pursued  a  policy  calculated  to 
render  their  residence  |>crmanent.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint tlien  against  the  chiefs.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  Go- 
vernment. Well,  sir,  we  have  now  a  Government  co-ope- 
rating with  Georgia.  This  gi-ound  of  complaint  is  removed. 
Still  the  Indians  reftise  to  go.  Some  new  reason  must  be 
found  for  their  refusal.  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  in- 
quire into  the  fact,  than  to  be  searching  for  the  causes  of 
that  which  is  only  assumed  to  exist?  Is  it  not  natural  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  abandon  their 
homes?  Are  they  not  men?  Are  tliey  not  capable  of  at- 
tachments?  Have  they  no  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  land  of 
their  birth— tolhe  soil  which  covers  tlie  ashes  of  their  fa- 
thers? Is  not  their  country  dear  to  them?.  Sir,  in  tlicir 
view,  that  earth  wears  a  deeper  verdure,  and  tlie  heavens 
pour  a  more  unclouded  radiance,  than  in  all  tlic  world  be- 
sides. It  is  unnatural,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are  "anxious"  to  quit  the  scenes  of  their  childhood^ 
to  seek  a  new  home,  far  off,  in  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun. 

And,  sir,  how  are  they  to  be  removed?  llie  only  pro- 
ject I  have  seen  is  that  contained  in  the  "report  from  the 
bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  proposition  is,  that 
they  shall  be  removed  "by  contract"— -and  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  plan  is,  that  it  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
than  In  any  other  mode.  By  contract,  sir!  What,  are 
sixty  tl)ousand  human  beings—the  sick,  the  aged,  tlie  in- 
firm, children,  and  infants—to  be  transported  hundreds  of 
miles,  over  mountains  and  rivers  and  forests,  b^  contract! 
By  those  who  will  engage  to  perform  tlie  service  for  the 
srnallest  sum!  Are  you  to  hold  out  such  inducemenU  to 
long  and  fatiguing  marches— to  scantv  and  cheap  provi- 
sions ?  Will  you  place  these  hapless,  deceived,  and  abused 
people  at  tlie  mercy  of  contractors,  whose  only  object  is 
gain?  in  whose  bosoms  Indian  wronp^s  and  Indian  suffer- 
ing will  find  but  little  sympathy.  Sir,  if  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  measure  is  to  be  executed,  I  will  never  jield 
my  sanction  to  it,  though  the  Indians  shoidd  be  willing  to^ 
remove.  No,  sir,  if  they  must  go,  let  their  path  be  made 
smooth.  If  the  treasury  is  to  be  opened,  let  it  be  opened 
wide  enough  td  relieve  all  their  wants;  to  render  their  situa- 
tion, bad  at  the  best,  as  tolerable  as  the  exigency  will  admit. 
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Sir,  the  question  before  us,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  one  of 
great  and  momentous  magaitude.  It  becomes  us  to  pause, 
a  id  conuder  ireU  the  step  we  are  about  to  talce.  If  it  be 
at  all  doubtful,  let  us  so  decide  as  shall  prosenre,  and  not 
impair  our  national  character.  If  we  err,  let  it  be  on  the 
side  of  humanity.  In  the  inaugural  address  of  tlie  present 
Cliief  Magistrate,  he  assures  the  country— <<  It  will  be  my 
sincere  and  constant  desire  to  observe  towards  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  Fimits  a  just  and  liberal  policy;  aiKl  to 
give  tliat  humane  and  connderate  attention  to  their  rights 
and  their  wants  which  are  consistent  with  tlie  habits  ofour 
Gorernment,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people/'  Sir,  are 
we  about  to  obserre  tpwaras  them  **  a  just  and  liberal 
policy'*'  Are  we  giving  ''a  humane  and  considerate 
attention  to  their  rignts  and  their  wants  ^"  This  pledge 
remaina  to  be  redeemed.  If  we  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  Cherokees  who  have  appealed  to  our  justice,  and 
claimed  our  protection^  if  this  bill  shall  pass  in  its  present 
shape,  providing  no  security  for  their  rights,  tiieir  destiny 
will  be  irrevocably  fixed.  And  how  will  our  conduct 
toward  them  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  enlightened  woHd, 
and  the  just  judrment  of  impartial  history?  Sir,  if  we 
permit  these  feeble  remnants  of  once  powerfid  nations  to 
be  driven  from  their  homes,  though  it  may  not  reach  tl)e 
same  beigfht  of  infimiy  which  history  has  asnened  to  that 
transaction,  in  the  close  of  the  lust  century,  which  blotted 
Poland  from  the  map  of  nations,  yet  will  it  stand  upon  the 
same  page  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  receive  the 
same  sentence  from  posterity.  It  will  stand,  too,  in  the 
annals  of  tlie  world  by  tlie  side  of  those  enormities  which 
our  mother  country  has  practised  in  another  hemisphere; 
and  though  the  poor  Cherokee  may  find  no  Burke  or 
Sheridan  to  tell  the  story  of  his  griefs,  and  to  hold  up  tlie 
picture  o£  hif  wrongs  to  the  execration  of  mankind,  it 
will  go  up  to  a  higher  tribunal,  where  sopliistry  cannot  de- 
lude, ana  where  the  humblest  Indian  will  be  equal  to  his 
proudest  oppressor.  Sir,  it  was  said  by  one  olten  quoted 
•  upon  this  door,  (Mr.  Jefferson,)  and  in  reference  to  a  sub 
ject  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  « I  tremble  for  my  coun- 
try when  I  remember  that  Gkid  is  just,  and  that  his  jus 
tice  will  not  sleep  forever."  And  although  the  particular 
mode  of  retribution  which  was  inhts  mind  on  tliat  occasion 
may  hot  now  be  anticipated,  yet  let  us  recollect  '<  that  the 
Almigli^  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us" 
in  a  eoniiict  between  power  and  right— ^letweea  opprcneioi 
and  justice. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Luxnciiv] 
has  anticipated-a  period  when  it  will  be  as  odious  to  be 
known  as  an  advocate  of  tiie  Indian  riglits,  as  to  have  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  I  know 
not  what  pretensions  the  gentleman  possesses  to  the  power 
of  augury,  bat,  in  my  estimation,  ne  has  consuhed  the 
stars  to  ver>  little  purpose,  if  such  be  the  lessons  they 
read  him.  Before  that  period  shall  arrive,  you  must  burn 
all  the  records  of  the  Government — destroy  the  histor}' 
of  the  cmuitry— pervert  the  moral  sense  of  die  commu- 
nity— ^make  injustice  and  oppression  virtues-— and  breach 
of  national  faith  honorable^  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  tlie  visons  of  the  gentleman  assume  the  form  of 
realities.  Sir,  if  I  could  hope,  as  I  surelv  Cannot,  that 
any  feeble  efforts  of  mine  would  outlive  the  brief  hour 
which  gave  them  existenc^-^if  I  could  give  perpetuity  to 
any  thing  I  can  say  or  do,  there  is  no  occasion  I  should 
covet  more  than  that  which  I  now  possess.  If  I  ooiUd  look 
forward,  as  I  certainly  do  not,  to  a  long  life  of  public  ser- 
vic5->to  honors  and  distinctiona— *I  would  forego  all  for 
tlie  power  to  roll  bade  the  tide  of  desolation  which  b  about 
to  overwhelm  these  hstplen  sons  of  the  forest.  If  I  eould 
stand  up  between  the  weak,  the  friendless,  the  deserted, 
and  the  strong  arm  of  oppression,  and  suecettfiiU^  vindi« 
cate  their  rights,  and  shiekl  them  in  their  hour  of^  adver- 
sity, I  idiouid  have  achieved  honor  enough  to  sa^v  even 
an  exorbitant  ambition;  and  I  sluMild  leave  it  as  a  legacy 
Vol.  Vf.— 132 


to  my  children,  more  valuable  than  uncounted  gold— more 
honorable  than  imperial  power. 

Sir,  the  crisis  in  the  late  of  these  people  has  arrived. 
The  responsibility  is  upon  us*— upon  us  as  a  House,  and 
upon  each  of  us  as  indivi4ua]s.  The  Indian  here  makes 
his  last  appeal.  All  other  sources  of  protection  have 
failed.  It  remains. with  v«  whether  lie  shall  return  in  jopr 
and  hone,  or  in  sorrow  and  despair.  Will  we  listen  to  his 
appeal)  If  we  do  not,  then  is  their  sun  about  to  set,  it 
may  be  in  blood  and  in  tears.  Then,  indeed,  ^111  Cll  hu- 
man means  lia%-e  failed*  and  they  must  be  abandonedr- 
abandoned,  O  God!  to  tliy  sovereign  mercy. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON,  of  Connecticut,  followed  in  a 
speech  of  nearly  the  same  length,  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  JOHNS,  of  Delaware,  succeeded,  and  addressed 
the  committee  at  great  length,  also  against  the  bill. 

The  coioraittee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House. 

WaavBanATt  Mat  19,  1830. 


DUTY  ON  SALT. 

Mr.  Mcduffie,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  the  foBowing  hiUt . 

**Beit  matted,  Ue,  That  the  du^  en  salt  be  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel  of  fifty 4fix  poaada,  from  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  antil  the  31st  of  December,  163 1  s  and,  afWr  that 
time,  ten  eents  a  bu4\el,  and  no  more.'* 

The  bill  was  read  the  first  time;  when 

Mr.  EABLI^  of  New  York,  objected  to  the  second 
reading,  which  motion,  by  theruleaof  the  House,  was  tan- 
tamount to  a  motion  to  nsject  the  bill. 

Af^er  a  few  remarks  by  BIr.  MILLER, 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  briefly  his  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  postpone 
the  bill  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  with  the  view,  if 
his  motion  prevailed,  of  moving  a  call  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  collect  certain  infonnatioa,  which  Mr.  D. 
deemed  nece«ary  to  enable  Congnus  to  act  discreetly  on 
so  important  a  subject. 

Mr.  CHILTON  called  for  tke  yeas  and  na}-a. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  moved  the  previous  question* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  which  the 
Chair  overruled. 

The  call  for  the  previoiw  question  being  seeonded, 

Mr.  POWERS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
tlie  table;  and  the  jreas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr. 
CONNER,  they  were  taken,  and  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  lost:  yeas,  83-^nays,  103. 

The  previous  question  being  then  carried  by  110  to  72, 

The  main  question  was  put,  «<  Shall  the  bill  be  rejected?" 
and  wa4  negatived:  yeas,  85 — nays,  103.     Of  eourac. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  second  reading* 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  billibr  removing  the  Indians  liaving  been  taken  up 
in  the  House,  certain  amendments  were  oAered  by  Mr. 
STORKS,  of  New  York,  and  Mr^TEST,  when  the  de- 
bate was  resumed,  and  eoiitinued  to  a  late  hour  at  night. 

Mr.  BATES  said  he  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
States  whieh  liad  passed  laws  subjecting  tlie  Indian  tribes 
to  their  iurisdiction,  meant  what,  by  their  legislative  acts, 
they  said,  and  that  tlie  laws  which  they  had  passed  were 
to  be  enforced.  I  reject  [said  Mr.  B.]  even  thesuppoaition 
tliat  these  laws  are  made  not  to  be  executed,  but  m  mock- 
ery—4o  he  used  as  an  ewedient,  a  contrivsQce*-the  means 
of  driving  a  bargidn  and  accomplishing  an  object.  Upon 
aiichan  attempt,  cone  from  what  quaner  ii  nwy — States 
or  individuals — the  House  woidd  ffown  indignantly.  Thia 
grantei'y  I  affirm  that  the  bill  befcnre  us  does  not  meettbe 
exigency,  of  thecate,  nor  present  fiurly  and  fullv  tlie  ques- 
tion upon  irlnoh  we  are  to  deeideb  AihI  why  aoe»  it  not.^ 
There  are  at  the  South  teveral  tribes  of  Indians— the  Che- 
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rokees,  Creeks,  Chickaaaws,  and  Choctaws,  with  whom 
tiie  United  States  stand  in  this  relation  i  The^  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  boundary  is  de- 
fined between  them  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  no  white  man  is  tt  liberty  to  pass  wiHiout  a  Hcense 
under  the  aathority  of  the  United  States.  In  lAiort,  they 
hold  the  gnarauty  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  forms  of 
solemnity  of  a  treaty  stipulation  by  which  the  futh  of  a 
nation  can  be  pled^,  to  protect  and  defend  them.  The 
States  of  Georgia,  MBfcsissippi,  and  Alabama  hare  passed 
laws,  as  these  tribes  say,  direetlr  violating  their  territorial 
and  nationd  riehts.  Take  the  law  of  Georgia  as  an  ex- 
emplification or  the  kws  of  the  three  States.  Those  of 
^ftssissippi  and  Alabama  are,  in  some  respects,  less  severe 
than  that  of  Georgia,  but  in  principle  they  are  equally 
inadmissible.  The  eighth  section  makes  it  penal  for  a 
Cherokee  to  "endeavor"  to  prevent  one  of  his  tribe  firom 
emigrating.  A  fiitfaer,  fhtrefore,  may  not  influence  his 
child,  nor  a  guardian  his  ward.  No,  sir,  he  thereby  makes 
himself  liable  to  four  years*  confinement  to  hard  labor. 
IVhat  will  men  who  are  firthcrs,  or  not  Ikthersf  what  will 
men  who  are  free»  sajr  to  this! 

The  iifleenth  section  enacts  ^  that  no  Indian*  or  de- 
scendant of  an  Indian,  within  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, shall  be  a  competent  witneas  in  any  court  of  Georgia, 
in  a  suit  in  which  a  white  man  la  a  party,  unless  such  white 
man  resides  within  said  nation."  WhUe  Georgia  makes 
the  Indiana  citizens,  or  sttbject^  she  does  hot  leave  them  to 
the  common  law  to  exclude  for  inftmy,  interest,  or  inooa»- 
petency  of  any  kind,  but  she  prosa<tt>ea  the  nation->an 
entire  <fistrict  of  men— the  population  of  a  whole  city, 
county,  or  parishr-«nd  that  without  reference  to  their 
character,  talent,  or  capa^y,  whether  christian  or  heathen, 
dvilized  or  savage.  They  are  all  turned  oiTthe  stand  by 
one  general,  sweeping  interdict  c»f  kw.  Now,  sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  tbe  constitution  of  Geor^^  if  it 
sanctions  this  act,  it  is  a  despotism.  Tiberius  never  dic- 
tated an  act  in  its  essence  mons  tyrannical,  or  in  its  cha- 
racter more  unjust  And  to  take  away  tlie  only  apology 
that  any  man  oould  offer— the  incapacity  of  the  people  to 
testify — ^this  very  law  admits  their  capacity,  by  admitting 
them  to  be  witnesses  if  the  party  to  the  suit  be  resident 
wMun  the  Cherokee  nation.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
i^ature  of  the  law,  if  worse  can  be. 

By  the  seventh  section  "  all  laws,  ordinances,  orders^  and 
reeuhutions,  of  any  kind  whatever,  made  bv  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  any  way  whatever,  are  declared  to  be  null  and 
void  as  if  the  same  bad  never  existed;  nor  shall  they  be 

Siven  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  an^  suit  whatever.*"  thus 
issolving  and  resolving  the  nation  mto  its  original,  indivi- 
dual elements^  making,  as  if  it  had  never  been,  all  that  com- 
bines and  Ibims  men  into  States,  nations,  or  tribes^  dissolv- 
ing all  ties  bat  those  of  nature.  I  beg  tlie  House  to  real- 
ize die  measure,  the  extent  and  scope  of  tliis  unrivalled, 
outrageous  act  of  usurped  dominion.  Bring  it  home.  Let 
it  be  said  to  you — ^to  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
«  all  your  laws^  ordinaaees,  orders,  and  regulations  shall  be 
null  as  if  they  had  never  existed  J "  Let  it  be  said  by  a  na- 
tion that  was  weak  when  ^ou  were  strong;  that  had  grown 
up  by  your  side<  that  had  mcressed  while  you  haddecreas- 
ed!  Let  a  nation  say  it  that  had  Kved  by  your  permission: 
that  had  pledged itsrif  for  your  protection  and  defence! 
Does  it  change  the  case  to  ehange  the  name.^  Has  the 
Cherokee  no  attachment  to  the  shnple  forms  of  govern- 
ment he  has  matured  and  improved^  To  the  customs  and 
regutations  of  his  fathers?  Does  he  not  feel }  b  he  not  a  man } 
In  this  comfition  of  things  the  Indians  applied  to  the  Pre- 
sident. He  told  them,  as  he  teUs  usin  his  message,  "  tiiat  if 
they  remain  within  the  fimits  of  the  United  States,  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  laws;  that  they  will  be  protec^tcd  in 
tlieir  possesions  which  thr^  have  improved;  but  that  it 
seemed  ta  him  absurd  and  vnaonary  tosuppose  their  clnms  I 
can  be  allowed  to  tracts  of  connby  mmy  because  they] 


have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
chase."  And  thus  llie  subject  is  presented  to  Congress^ 
both  by  the  President  and  the  Indians,  for  consideration. 
Thei^mpatiiies  of  the  public  having  become  interested — 
for,  sir,  nature  is  thealty  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
through  the  range  of  being,  civilised  or  savage,  rational 
or  brute,  not  mercenary  but  volunteer — ^numeroua  memo- 
rials came  hi  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  thn 
whole  mW^^  >*  referred  to  your  connmttee  upon  Indian 
Affairs.  That  comnlittee  reported  a  bffl  making  an  appro- 
priation  of  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  begin  with,  for 
the  removsl  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Missisappi. 
The  chiefe  say  to  us  that  that  is  no  answer  to  their  inquiry. 
They  desire  to  know  whether  they  must  submit  to  the  laws 
of  Georgia,  and  to  such  laws,  whether  she  has  a  right  to 
abrojpate  their  Govcmment  and  dissolve  their  nation.  The 
President  has  tdd  them  they  must,  but  has  referred  the 
subject  to  us.  We  answer  only  by  this  bill.  Hicy  tell  as 
they  cannot  decide  the  question  of  removal  until  they 
know  their  rights  where  they  are.  And  not  only  the  Indian 
chiefs,  but  the  American  people,  expect  us  to  answer. 
Here  is  money  for  your  removal,  we  say.  This  is  the  onl^ 
answer  we  desi^  to  give  them.  Well,  say  they,  if  you 
will  not  teU  usdnectly  what  our  rights  are,  will  you  allow 
us  to  renund  you  ol'^your  duties^  Will  you  defend  our 
boundary,  and  nrotect  us  where  we  are,  as  you  agreed  to 
do  \  The  President  has  said  he  will  not.  They  urce  upon 
the  consideration  of  Congress  the  impossibility  of  decidin|^ 
fairly  and  understanding  what  they  will  do^  until  they 
know  what  their  condition  b  to  be  where  they  are. 
Whether  they  must  submit  to  such  a  jaw  or  not— whether 
the^  will  be  protected  or  not— whether  they  are  to  i*etain 
their  lands,  or  whether  Georgia,  who  has  not  even  <*  seen 
them  from  the  mountain,  nor  passed  them  in  the  chase," 
is  to  have  them.  Sir,  they  produce  to  you  your  treatf 
with  them.  Is  this  your  dgnature  and  seal?  Is  this  your 
promise?  Will  you  keep  it'  If  you^ill  not,  will  you  give 
us  back  the  lands  we  let  you  have  for  it?  :  The  President 
answers^  no;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  answers 
here  b  money  for  your  removal.  We  dare  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  American  people,  direcUy  affirm  the  answer  of  the 
Prcsidenti  and,  therefore,  we  evade  tiie  question,  and 
hope  to  hide  ourselves  in  the  folds  of  this  bill  when  a  scru- 
tiny shall  be  made  for  us.  Sir,  who  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  by  implication,  direct  and  inevitable,  you  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  President,  by  giving  him  the  means  to  cany 
that  decision  into  effect?  You  decide  that  the  Indians  are 
Uie  citizens  of  Georgia— subject  to -her  jurisdiction,  and 
that  you  will  not  defend  their  bbundary,  nor  protect  them. 
This  you  decide  obliquely,  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  nations,  and  in  the  affairs  of  your  own 
honor,  too,  requires  that  you  should  speak  out  You  co- 
operate with  Georgia — vou  give  effect  to  her  laws-— you 
put  the  Indiansaside,  and  trample  your  treaties  with  them  in 
the  dust*  And  it  will  be  in  vain  you  tell  ti)e  world  vou  did  not 
set  fire  to  the  city,  when  you  saw  it  burning,  and  would  not 
put  it  out;  and  when  you  were  its  hired  patrols  and  watch. 

In  passing  this  bill,  therefore,  the  House  decide  that  the 
Indians  are  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Cieorgia;  and  that  we  ought  not  and  cannot  inter- 
fere to  protect  them.  NoW,  sir,  I  deny  it  all.  I  affinn 
the  contrary.  I  maintain  that  the  Indians  are  not  the 
citizens  of  Georgia,  nor  subject  to  the  iurisdiction  of 
Georgia;  but  that  they  are  sovereign,  and  that  we  are 
pledged  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of 
sovereignW ;  and  that  Georgia  has  no  right  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  it,  constitutional  or  othen  Sir,  tlie  great  men 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  this  business  were  not  so  un- 
wise, nor  uninstructed  in  their  duties,  nor  can  they  tiuis  be 
put  in  tiie  wrong  by  those  who  now  have  the  administra- 
tion of  affiufs. 

I  shall  not  go  with  the  gentleman  irom  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BsLit]  to  the  other  side  df  the  Mississippi,  either  for  the 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  treea  can  be  made  to 
grow  for  the  use  of  the  emigrant  Indians  lyhere  none  ever 
grew  before,  or  whether  the  emigrants  themselves  will 
form  a  convenient  barrier  between  our  own  settlements 
and  the  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  themj  or,  if  convenient, 
whether  they  may  not  have  an  objection  to  becoming  a 
breastwork  to  be  shot  at,  or  shot  through,  fbr  our  accom- 
modation; or,  in  a  region  where  there  are  now  frequent 
victims  to  famine,  whether  an  addition  of  such  a  promis- 
cuous and  wild  population  will  not  be  nicely  to  augment 
tlie  evil.  No,  sir,  for  if  this  bill  pass,  your  f«th  is  gone,  your 
honor  violated^  and  there  is  nothing  left  worth  a  wise  man's 
thought.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  strangely  precipitate  and  heedless  to 
send  tliese  people  into  a  region  about  which  we  know  so 
little;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  without  a  minute  explora- 
tion of  the  country  by  irapartiaU  intelligent  men,  commis- 
sioned and  sent  there  for  the  purpose. 

I  take  the  liberty  further  to  enter  my  protest  agunst 
the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  party  feeling  in  this  dis- 
cussion.. If  tliat  is  to  be  invoked  and  enlisted,  the  destiny  of 
these  nations  is  fixed.  It  is  a  spirit  that  has  no  heart,  no 
sympathy,  no  relenting.  Tmth  may  pour  her  radiance  upon 
its  vision,  and/it  sees  not.  Distress  may  utter  her  cry,  and 
it  hears  not.  Oflen  has  it  stained  the  scafTold  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  Nor  is  the  sectarian  influence 
that  has  been  called  in  aid  of  this  measure  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Luxpkin]  less  to  be 
deprecated?  for  although,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  seen  actually  planting  the  stake  and  lie^hting  the  fires, 
yet  it  is  akin  to  the  other.  And  it  would  be  as  much  in 
place,  in  the  high  court  of  law  at  the  other  end  of  the 
capitol,  to  appeal  to  the  sectarian  and  party  feelings  of  the 
judges  as  a  correct  rule  of  decision,  as  to  make  the  ap- 
jjeal  to  honorable  gentlemen  here.  Sir,  it  b  not  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  individual,  but  upon  the 
fate  of  nations.  How  then  can  any  roan  in  such  a  case,  and  in 
such  a  place,  dare  to  make  the  appeal,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given! What  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  and  the 
honor  of  this  House!  Sir,  it  is  not  a  party  Question.  No 
roan  can  make  it  such,  until  he  can  quench  the  last  spark 
of  honor  in  the  breast,  and  stop  the  current  of  feefmg  in 
the  heart,  and  put  out  the  light  of  trutlx  in  the  mind,  and 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  soul.  Sir,  it  is  our 
right  to  decide  this  question;  it  is  our  duty  to  decide  it 
upon  principle — ^a  ri^ht  in  trust  for  our  constituents  and 
*  country,  and  a  Buty  imposed  upon  us  by  relations  which 
we  cannot  change,  and  from  which  we  cannot  escape, 
coming  down  upon  us  from  above,  and  springing  up  upon 
us  from  beneath,  and  flowing  in  from  all  around  us.  Let 
this  question,  therefore,  when  it  comes  to  be  decided,  be 
decided  upon  a  fidl  and  broad  survey  of  its  merits,  and  its 
merits  only. 

My  positions  are,  that  the  Cherokees  are  not  the  tenants 
of  Georgia,  nor  subject  to  her  jurisdiction;  but  that  they 
are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  territory  tliey  occupy, 
whether  as  hunting  grounds  or  otherwise,  and  are  sove- 
reign; and  that  the  United  States  are  pledged  to  defend 
their  boundary,  to  protect  them  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  nation. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  ailmitted  tliat  the  Cherokees  are  a 
(Tstlnct  class  of  men  from  the  Georgians;  liial  they  were 
once  sovereign;  and  that  tlie  presumption  is,  they  are 
sovereign  still.  The  onus  probandi^  as  the  profession  say, 
is  therefore  upon  Georgia.  If  she  claims  the  ri^ht  of  dic- 
tating law  to  this  nation,  once  sovereign,  it  is  for  her  to 
show  whence  she  derived  it. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  brieffy  to  trace 
her  history  to  the  revolution,  to  see  what  her  rights  then 
were  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  as  admitted  and  established 
by  compact.  This  will  preclude  the  ncQesii^  of  inqjoiring 
as  to  natural  rights; 


In  1732,  Georgia  was  a  part  of  South  Carolina.  And, 
in  order  to  erect  a  barrier  aeainst  the  Indians  and  Spa- 
niards in  Florida,  upon  the  trontSer  of  South  Carolina, 
George  II,  by  patent,  created  a  corporation,  stj^led  the 
"  Trustees  for  establidiing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  Ame- 
rica," to  hold  for  hid  use  all  the  land  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  South  Sea,  as  it  was  then  termed,  within  the 
degrees  of  latitude  and  the  boundaries  therein  given.  No 
individual  was  to  hold  more  than  flfty'acres,  and  that  in  tul 
nude.  The  command  of  the  militia  was  g^ven  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  South  Carolina.  In  this  patent  nothmg  is  said 
of  the  Indians.  In  1752  it  was  surrendered.  Oglethorp, 
who  was  the  active  agent  of  the  corporation,  in  1733  ar- 
rived in  Georgia  with  a  'hundred  ana  fourteen  emig^*ant8, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  selected  the  site  of  Sa- 
vannali  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  lodgment,  where 
he  erected  a  fort.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  were 
then  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  In  order  to  get  a  title 
to  some  land,  he  employed  a  female  of  the  half  blood,  the 
wife  of  a  trader,  to  whom  he  made  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  She  assem- 
bled fif\y  Indian  chiefs,  and  prepared  them  to  accede  to 
Oglethorp's  proposition  of  a  treaty.  They  ceded,  with 
some  reservations,  all  the  land  to  the  head  of  tide  water, 
within  the  limits  of  the  patent.  That  treaty  admits  that 
the  Indians  owned  the  land,  and  were  sovereign,  Ther 
were  treated  with  as  **  the  head  men  of  the  Creek  nation ;** 
and  the  land,  in  express  terms,  is  said  to  be  theirs. 
"Although  this  land  belongs  to  us,**  the  Creeks  say,  yet, 
in  consideration  that  the  Georgians  have  come  for  the 
p^ood  of  our  wives  and  children,  and  "  to  teach  us  what 
IS  straight,"  we  make  the  cession.  At  Coweta,  in  1739,  . 
another  treaty,  preceded  by  large  presents,  was  made,  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  first  cession  were  more  par- 
ticularly defined;  and  the  trustees  declare  <*that  the 
English  shall  not  enlarge  or  take  any  other  lands  except 
those  granted  by  the  Creek  nation;  and  covenant  that 
they  will  punish  any  person  that  shall  intrude  upon  the 
lands  reserved  by  them."  In  1763,  at  Mobile,  at  a  con- 
vention of  Indian  nations.  Captain  Smith,  the  Indian 
agents  told  them  "that the  boundanes  of  their  hunting 
g^unds  should  be  accurately  fixed,  and  no  settlement 
permitted  upon  them,"  assuring  them  **  that  all  treaties 
would  be  faithfully  kept."  And  at  a  meeting  at  Augusta,  in 
1763,  to  which  Captain  Smith's  "talk"  was  preliminaiy, 
a  further  cession  of  land  was  made  by  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  in  payment  of  the  debts  they  had  contracted. 
The  Governors  of  the  four  southern  States  were  present. 
As  showing  clearly  how  this  subject  was  viewed  by  them 
in  1767,  we  find  the  Indians  complaining  to  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  of  encroachments  upon  their  lands;  and  they 
ask  him  '*how  it  could  be  expected  of  ttiem  to  govern 
their  young  warriors,  if  he  could  not  restrain  the  white 
people."  In  1773,  they  cede  another  tract  of  land,  and 
it  was  then  agreed  "  that  the  bounds  fixed  by  that  trea^ 
should  be  the  mark  of  division  between  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects and  the  said  Indian  nations." 

This  line,  or  Indian  boundary,  limited  the  territory  of 
the  colonists  on  the  wes^  and  hmited,  as  I  contend,  their 

i'urisdiction.  Within  this  they  had  a  right  to  dictate  law; 
>eyond  this  they  had  no  right  to  do  it  If  they  had  such 
right,  or  tlie  King,  their  master,  had  such  right,  Uien  the 
Indians  were  bound  to  submit.  A  right  implies  a  duty. 
In  relation  to  this  subject^  incompatible  rights  cannot 
exist.  Now,  who  will  pretend  that  if  the  King  had  passed 
a  law  abrogating  their  customs,  and  making  them  amena> 
blc  to  the  courts  of  Georgia,  the  Indians  would  not  have 
had  a  right  to  resist  the  execution  of  it?  If  the  Chero- 
kees were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgpa^  then,, 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  Indians  beyond  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains  were,  (for  the  charter  extended  to  the  Pacific 
I  Oct  an,)  some  of  whom  probably  had  never  heard  of  the 
J  English  nation  or  King.    Who  will  pretend  that  he  had  a 
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r.{^t  to  subject  them  to  bis  Umts,  and,  if  need  be,  by  the 
military  arm,  at  bis  liegc  subjects?  He  mi^bt  have,  bad 
the  power  to  conquer  them,  but  he  had  no  n^^ht  to  do  it, 
which^  unless  in  self-defence,  is  nothing  more  than  a  right 
to  rob  and  miu\lcr. 

llic  Indian  boundary  is  sometimes  called  the  "  line  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction,'' implying  an  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  it.  What  vas  that?  By  the  right  of  disco- 
TCiy,  settled  bjr  compact  among  the  discovering  nations, 
and  since  connrmed  by  treaties  with  most  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  nations  their 
title  to  the  Und  Mng  in  that  part  of  America  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him.  We  call  it  the  right  of  pre-emption . 
Tlie  whole  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction  consisted  of 
the  right  to  defend  and  protect  that  right  of  pre-empUon; 
consequently  of  repelfing  invasion,  and  gcneniny  of  pre- 
serving it  unimpaired.  The  King  never  attempted  or 
claimed  any  thing  more.  I  affirm,  therefore,  that,  with 
this  exception,  the  Indian  boundary  was  the  boundary  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  King  and  colony.  I  affirm,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Indian  nations  were  the  sole  and  absolute 
owners  of  the  land  which  they  had  not  ceded,  and  which 
lay  west  of  the  Indian  bound^,  subject  only  to  this  re- 
striction upon  their  right  of  alienation.  Accordingly,  the 
£ng,  in  his  proclamation  of  1753,  disclaims  any  other 
right  to  it.  He  says  *'it  is  but  just  and  reasonable,  and 
essential  to  our  interest,  &c.  that  the  tribes  of  Indians  who 
five  under  our  protection.**  (as  they  now  live  under  the 
protection  of  Uie  United  States,)  ■*  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  tlieir  possessions,  which,  not  having  been  pur- 
chased by  us  or  ceded  to  us,  are  reserved  to  tnem;  we  do, 
therefore,  declare  that  no  Governor,  or  commander,  shall 
survey  or  grant  them,  and  that  they  are  reserved  to  the 
Indians. "  This  is  the  substance  of  &is  article .  The  King 
does  not  rest  the  rij^ht  of  the  Indian  nations  to  these  lands 
upon  concessions,  gift,  gnint,  indulgence,  or  expediency, 
but  upon  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  the  "justice  and 
reasonableness'*  of  their  unalienated  title;  a  due  regard 
for  which  principles  will  be  fuund  always  to  comport  with 
a  wise  pohcy. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  period,  as  we  commonly  speak 
for  the  Indians,  it  is  but  right,  when  we  can,  to  let  tliem 
speak  for  themselves.  I  refer  to  the  negotiation  at  Lan- 
caster, in  1744.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  claimed 
some  of  their  land  by  possession.  Canasateego  replied  : 
<•  When  you  mentioned  the  affiiir  of  the  land  yestet-day, 
you  went  back  to  old  times,  and  told  us  you  had  had  the 
province  of  Maryland  above  one  huncfred  years.  But 
what  is  a  hundred  years  in  comparison  of  the  length  of 
time  «nce  our  claim  began — ednce  we  came  out  of  the 
ground?  For  we  must  teU  you,  that,  long  before  one  hun^ 
Ored  years,  our  ancestors  came  out  of  Uiis  ground,  and 
their  children  have  remained  here  ever  since.  You  came 
out  of  the  groui\d  beyond  the  seas;  but  here  you  must 
allow  us  to  be  your  elder  brothers,  and  the  lands  to  belong 
to  us  long  before  you  knew  any  thing  of  them." 

To  Virginia,  who  claimed  some  of  their  lands  by  con- 
quest, another  chief  answered:  "Though  great  tilings 
are  well  remembered  by  us,  we  d?>  not  remember  that  we 
were  ever  conquered  by  the  great  King,  or  that  we  have 
been  employed  by  him  to  conquer  others.  If  it  was  so, 
it  is  beyond  our  memory.  We  do  remember  we  were  em- 
ployed by  Maryland  to  conquer  the  Conestogas;  and  the 
second  time  that  we  were  at  war  with  them,  we  carried 
them  all  oflT.** 

The  House  will  perceive  what  the  views  of  these  people 
were  of  their  right  to  their  land,  and  what  their  notions ' 
were  of  possession  and  conquest.  I  think  it  clear,  there- 
fore, that  before  the  revolution  they  were  not  the  citizens 
of  Georgia,  nor  subiect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia, 
nor  tenants  at  the  will  of  Georgia. 

When  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  cune  on,  and  the 


delegates  from  the  different  States  met  at  Philadelphia, 
Congress  immediately  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
relations,  as  of  nations  distinct  from  the  States,  and  inde- 
pendent of  them.  After  a  short  session  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  tlie  autumn  of  1774,  Congress  met  in  Bfay,  1775, 
and  in  June  a  comknittee  was  appointed  to  make  an  appeal 
to  tlie  Indian  nations.  ^They  were  addressed  thus,  by  or- 
der of  Congress: 

"Brothers  and  friends:  This  is  a  &mi1y  quarrel  between 
us  and  Old  England.     Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it." 

In  the  same  month  the  Indian  tribes  were  arranged  into 
three  departments — the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Middle; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them 
"  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  peace  with 
them,  and  prevent  their  taking  part  in  tlie  commotions  of 
the  times." 

In  January,  1776,  rules  for  Indian  intercourse  were  es- 
tablished, interdicting  all  "  trade  with  them  without  a  li- 
cense.*' 

In  1777,  anotlier  ''talk**  was  addressed  to  them,  re-af- 
firming; that  they  ought  to  take  no  part  in  tiie  War  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  stating,  also,  that, 
although  the  "Cherokees  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
strike  us,  they  had  seen  their  error,  had  repented,  and  we. 
had  forgiven  tliem,  and  renewed  our  ancient  covenant 
chain  with  them." 

In  1778,  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  nation  was  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Pitt.  The  parties  to  it  were  "  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America  and  the  Delaware  nation;"  and 
it  stipulates: 

That  there  shall  be  peace;  and  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  may  pass  "  through  the  country  of  die  De- 
laware nation,"  upon  paying  the  fall  value  of  the  supplies 
they  may  have.  It  ftirther  provides  that  *•  Whcretis  the 
enemies  Of  the  United  States  have  endeavored,  by  everv 
artifice,  to  possess  the  Indians  with  an  opinion  that  it  is 
our  design  to  extirpate  them,  and  take  possession  of  their 
country — ^to  obviate  such  ialse  siig^stions,  the  United 
States  guaranty  to  said  nation  of  Dela«-ares,  and  their 
heirs,  all  their  territorial  riglits,  in  the  fidlest  and  most 
ample  manner,  as  bounded  by  former  treaties;"  and  they 
further  provide  for  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  of  which  the 
Delaware  nation  was  to  be  the  head,  and  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

Here  is  recog^iition  enough  of  the  rights  of  Indians. 
And,  to  ptit  an  end  to  the  false  suggestion,  whicli  none  but 
an  enemy  could  make,  assurance  is  given,  Ly  treaty,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  country,  that  their  territorial  rights 
shall  be  defended  in  the  ftiUest  and  most  ample  manner, 
as  antecedently  defined. 

Now,  sr,  let  it  be  recollected  that,  during  this  period, 
all  the  States,  by  their  agents  acting  under  their  authority 
and  with  their  sanction  and  approbation,  adopted  these 
measures.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  fair  and 
decisive  indication  of  what  was  then  thought  to  be  our  In- 
dian relations.  In  no  respect  were  the  Indians  treated  as 
citizens  or  subjects,  but  as  sovereign  tribes  or  nations,  with 
the  power  of  making  peace  or  war  at  pleasiu^e;  much  less 
as  tenants  at  the  will  or  the  States — one,  any,  or  all  of  tiieir. 

When  the  articles  of  confederation  were  adopted,  in 
1778,  or,  finally,  by  all  the  States,  in  1781,  "the  sole  and 
exclunve  riglit  and  power  of  regulating  the  trade  and 
managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  not  members  of 
any  of  the  States,"  was  given  to  the  United  States,  in 
connexion  with  thts  clause  b  a  proviso  "  that  the  Icgish- 
tive  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infring- 
ed or  violated."  The  argument  is,  that  the  Cherokees 
were  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  subject  to  her  jurisdic- 
tion. From  this  article  it  is  clear  there  were  Indiiins  with 
whom  the  United  States  had  trade  to  regulate,  and  affairs 
to  manage,  who  were  not  members  of  any  State.  If  not 
the  Cherokee^  who  were  they  .^  The  land  from  the  At- 
kntic  to  the  Mimsippi,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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States,  was  within  the  geographical  boundary  of  some  one 
of  the  States.  According  to  the  position  of  Georgia,  there- 
fore, there  were  no  such  tribes.  Reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  proviso  as  controlling  the  express  grant;  and,  if  no 
effect  could  be  given  to  the  proviso,  consistent  with  the 
grant,  there  m\ght  be  8omethin|f  in  the  suggestion.  But 
while  the  "  power  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances" 
is  given  in  the  same  section*  there  is  a  proviso,  **  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Slates  shall  not  be  restrained  from 
imposing  duties  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  im- 
portation of  goods."  These,  articles  were  permanent; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  foreseen  what  the<)e  tribes  might  be- 
come. With  the  same  view,  the  proviso  in  relation  to 
them  might  have  been  adopted.  Or,  it  might  have  been, 
the  term  Indians  being  used,  and  not  Indisln  nations,  in 
order  to  restrain  Congrcas  from  interfering  with  such  of 
them  as  were  dispersed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  Or,  again,  it  might  have  been  to  restrain  Congress 
from  controlling  the  laws  of  the  States  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  these  Indian  nations,  when  witliin  the  acknow- 
ledged limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Or,  finally, 
it  miglit  have  been  out  of  abundant  caution,  without  any 
distinctly  contemplated  object.  Effect  enough  can  be 
given  to  sustain  the  proviso,  without  annulling  the  power 
granted.  And  this  grant  plainly  proves  that  there  were 
Indian  nations  or  tribes  who  were  **  not  members  of  any 
of  the  States;"  and,  if  so,  the  Cherokees  do  not  belong  to 
Georgia.  What  Congress  understood  by  this  article,  is 
clear;  for,  immediately  after  the  confederation,  in  1781,  it 
passed  a  resolve  approvuig  of  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners by  General  Green  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians;  and  the  whole  course  of  its  legislation, 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1788,  shows  the  same 
thing. 

In  1783,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  directed  to  notify 
the  Indian  nations  '*  that  the  United  States  were  disposed 
to  enter  into  friendly  treaties  with  the  different  tribes." 
This  was  in  May,  after  the  peace.  In  September,  Con- 
gress issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  settlements  '*  on 
lands  inhabited  and  claimed  by  Indians  without  the  limits 
.  and  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State;"  and  prohibiting 
the  purchase  of  such  lands,  without  an  express  "authority 
from  the  United  States  in  Confess  assembled."  What 
lands  were  these,  without  the  hmits,  and  without  the  ju- 
risdiction, too,  of  any  State?  In  October,  Congress  re- 
solved that  a  convention  should  be  holden  of  the  different 
tinbes,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them  "into  the  favor 
and  protection  of  the  United,  States,"  and  of  establishing 
boundary  fines  of  property  to  divide  the  settlements  of  the 
citizens  from  the  Indian  villages  and  hunting  grounds.  In 
1784,  another  resolve  was  passed,  to  expedite  the  holding 
of  treaties;  and,  in  1785  particularly,  with  the  Cherokees 
and  tlie  Indians  to  the  southward  of  them.  This  is  the  re- 
solve under  which  tlie  treaties  of  Hopewell  were  held. 
The  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace;  tliey  went  under  tlie  protection  of  an  armed 
force;  they  went  with  presents.  It  was  apeace  we  sought, 
not  the  Indian  nations.  After  the  treaties  of  Hopewell 
were  concluded  with  the  different  tribes,  the  Indian  de- 
partments were  re-organized,  and  another  resolve  was 
passed  in  1786,  regelating  Indian  intercourse.  No  citizen 
was  to  reside  among  or  tmde  with  the  Indians,  without  a 
licen^.  And  in  1788,  upon  application  of  Georgia  her- 
self, the  Creeks  were  notified  that  if  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  treat  with  the  United  States,  an  armpd  force 
would  be  called  out  to  protect  the  frontier. 

I  do  not  find  a  remonsU-ancc,  or  an  objection  even,  by  any 
of  the  States  to  the  powers  assumed  and  exercised  by  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  Indian  nations,  except  as  to  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  with  the  Cherokees;  and  that,  Con- 
gress enforced,  notwithstanding,  by  a  proclamation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  deemingit  a  treaty  binding  upon  tlie  United 
Statei^  and  upon  Georgia  m  one  of  the  United  States.     . 


In  this  condition  of  thin^  the  constitution  was  adopted; 
and,  instead  of  tlie  clause  m  the  articles  of  confederation, 
with  the  limitation  and  the  proviso,  a  general,  unlimited, 
unqualified  power  is  given  to  Congi'ess,  **  to  regulate 
commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  and  as  fully  and  un- 
conditionally as  with  ** foreign  nations,"  or  "among  the 
several  States." 

This  article  in  the  constitution  establishes  my  position, 
tliat  the  Indians  were  not  members  of  the  States,  nor  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction;  but  were  sovereign  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  had  a  commerce  to  regulate.  If, 
as  affirmed,  they  were  members  of  the  State  of  Georgia — 
citizens  or  subjects — then  tiie  grant  of  power  was  to  regu- 
late comiperce  among  the  several  States  and  the  members 
thereof;  which  is  a  power  never  claimed  nor  admitted. 
Cong;Tess  deals  only  with  States;  tiie  States  witii  their  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  Conp-ess,  therefore,  in  express  terms, 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  all  the  foi*ms  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  inter- 
dict it  altogether  as  the  exigenc;^  may  require,  in  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  with  foreign  nations. 

In  1790,  the  first  Indian  intercourse  law  under  the  con- 
stitution was  passed,  forbidding  all  trade  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  except  by  per- 
sons duly  licensed.  The  fiflh  section'provides,  that,  if  any 
citizen  of  tiie  United  States  go  into  any  town  belonging 
to  a  nation  of  Indians,  and  there  commit  a  crime,  he  shall 
be  punished  as  if  said  crime  had  been  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State.  Is  not  tiiis  decisive  tiiat  the 
Cherokees  are  not  citizens  of  Georgia,  nor  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Georgia? 

The  act  of  1796  dennes  the  boundan'  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  makes  it  penal  for  any  citizen  of^the  United  States  to 
pass  it  without  a  license. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  1799,  substantially  of  the 
same  import. 

These  acts  were  temporary,  and  the  provisions  of  them 
were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1802,  which  was  made  per- 
manent. It  is  now  in  full  force,  and  has  been  ever  since 
its  enactment.  The  only  provisions  in  either  this  or  the 
antecedent  acts,  objected  to,  were  a  part  of  the  fif\h  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1796,  relating  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands, 
and  the  sixth  section,  punisliing  with  death  the  murder  of 
an  Indian.  These  provisions  were,  among  other  things, 
the  foundation  of  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  by  Geor- 
gia. The  objectionable  feature  of  the  fifth  section  was 
omitted,  and  the  sixth  section  was  retained,  in  the  act  of 
1802.  This  act  has  been  in  force,  and  has  been  enforced 
by  all  the  States,  as  a  wise  and  constitutional  law.  Well, 
sir,  this  re-afHrms  the  Indian  boundary  as  then  established 
and  defined  by  tiie  Indian  treaties.  It  provides  that  no 
person  shall  pass  it,  not  even  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
much  less  his  bailiffs,  without  authority  from  the  United 
States.  It  forbids  aU  settlements  by  the  whites  on  tho 
Indian  lands,  and  invests  the  army  with  power  to  arrest 
and  bring  offenders  to  punishment.  It  makes  void  all 
"grants  by  Indian  nations,  or  individuals,  unless  sanctioned 
by  Congress;  and  it  commissions  the  President  to  see  it 
faithfully  executed.  It  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  that, 
if  the  Indian^  were  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  or  subject  to 
her  jiu-isdiction,  the  whole  range  of  this  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Congress  can  make  no  such  internal  regulations 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  State,  as  it  contemplates. 

The  act  of  Georgia  itself,  "  to  extend  her  laws  over  the 
territory  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,"  is 
the  most  decisive  proof  that  they  were  not  within  her  juris- 
diction before.  The  general  laws  of  the  Slate  were  with- 
out hmitation.  Of  tiicir  own  force,  as  soon  as  passed,  they 
pervade<l  and  covered  the  whole  extent  and  circumfe- 
rence of  her  jurisdiction.  And  yet  a  special  act  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  effect  among  the  Cherokees!  Why 
tills?  Because  they  were  not  within  her  jurisdiction  be- 
fore.    They  were  honest  lawsy  and  knew  that  their  com- 
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mission  and  power  ceased  at  the  Indian  boundary,  beyond 
which  they  had  no  right  to  go,  and  beyond  which  no  citi- 
zen of  Georgia  could  go,  to  execute  them.  If  Congfress  has 
power  under  the  constitution  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  to  say  by  whom,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions, it  may  be  carried'on;  to  interdict  it  ftUog-etber  even; 
it  has  the  right  as  to  the  Indian  tribes.  And  having  done 
it,  Georgia  is  bound  by  it,  unless  she  be  above  law,  and  so 
not  subject  to  law. 

She  is  bound  also  by  treaties  which  the  United  States 
have  made  with  the  Chei-okees.  The  powfer  to  make  trea- 
ties is  in  these  words: 

"  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur." 

The  effect  of  treaties  is  declared  in  these  words: 

"All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding.** 

It  has  been  intimated,  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  our  In- 
dian treaties,  that  they  are  not  treaties.  What,  then,  is  a 
treaty  ?  Hamilton  says,  "  treaties  are  contracts  with  na- 
tions, which  have  the  force  of  law,  but  derive  it  from  the 
obligations  of  good  faith" — "  agreements  between  a  sove- 
reign and  sovereign" — another  name  for  a  bargain,  but  a 
bargain  between  those  who  are  sovereign. 

Tne  treaties  between  tlie  United  States  and  the  Chero- 
kees  were  negotiated  as  treaties,  and  treaties  between  na- 
tions competent  to  make  treaties.  They  were  ratified  as 
treaties.  They  were  called  treaties,  not  only  by  us,  but 
by  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  before  our  time. 
They  were  admitted  to  be  treaties  by  Georgia.  But  whe- 
ther treaties  or  not,  is  of  no  importance,  because  indispu- 
tably they  are  what  was  meant  and  intended  by  the  term 
as  used  in  the  constitution;  they  are  the  tiling  that  was  to 
have  tlie  power  and  force  given  to  it  in  the  constitution,  to 
control  State  laws  and  State  constitutions.  How,  then,  can 
wc  say  to  the  Indian  nations,  that  what  we  called  treaties, 
and  ratified  as  treaties,  were  not  in  fact  treaties! 

1  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  in  1785.  This  was  a  treaty  in  force  when  the 
constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  a  trealy  then  "made," 
and  "  all  treaties  made,  or  which  should  be  made,"  &c. 
were  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  constitution.  Georgia,  by  adopting  the  con- 
stitution, agp-ced,  at  least,  to  this  treaty.  Nor  is  there  the 
elightest  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  affirm  this  treaty.  Let  it  be  recolkcted  tiiat  tiiis 
treaty  was  not  only  uniformly  called  a  treaty,  known  as 
such,  but,  of  all  other  treaties,  this  was  most  likely  to  be 
distincUy  in  view.  1st.  Because  it  was  one  subject  of  her 
remonstrance  to  Congress  in  1786.  2d.  Because  tiic 
boundary  to  which  it  related  had  been  a  matter  of  perpe- 
tual  dispute  between  her- and  the  United  States;  and,  3d. 
Because,  when  she  adopted  the  constitution,  the  proclama- 
tion of  Congress  was  then  before  the  people,  requiring 
submission  to  this  very  treaty,  and  calling  upon  the  army 
to  enforce  it  against  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  Of  all  sub- 
jccte,  therefore,  which  Georgia  had  openly  and  fiilly  in 
view,  this  was  the  most  prominent,  made  so  by  the  import- 
ant cotemporaneous  events  which  affected  that  State  indi- 
vidually. But,  independent  of  all  this,  it  is  enough  that 
it  was  then  deemed  a  treaty,  and,  as  such,  was  niade  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     Now,  what  is  it? 

1.  It  is  negotiated  by  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  United  States  give  peace  to  the  Chcrokees,  and 
receive  them  into  favor  and  protection. 

3.  A  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners,  &c.  is  agreed  upon. 

4.  The  boundary  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  (within  "  the  United  States  of 
America" — the  technical  corporate  name  of  the  confede- 
Kition,  excluding  the  idea  that  (he  hunting  grounds  lay  in 


Georgia)  is  stated  in  these  terms,  **the  boundary  allotted 
&c.  is,  and  shall  be,  the  following,"  going  on  to  state  it. 
Now,  sir,  what  form  of  words  can  add  any  thing  to  the 
strengfthof  the  covenant  or  guaranty  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  is,  and  shall  he,"  and  that  without  limitation  as  to  time? 
The  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  Holston  is  nothing  more 
than  this.  It  binds  the  United  States  and  Georgia  with 
them,  and  wiU  bind  forever,  unless  the  Cherokees  choose 
to  remit  the  obligation. 

5.  The  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  who  had  settled, 
or  should  attempt  to  settle,  westward  of  the  boundary 
established  by  that  treaty,  are  outlawed,  and  left  to  the  In- 
dians to  punish  as  they  please.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
right  claimed  by  Georgia  to  take  possession  of  this  whole 
country,  and  annex  it  to  the  contiguous  counties  of  that 
State? 

6.  Congress  "shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  nght  of 
regelating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  managing  all 
their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper." 
This  article,  which  has  been  the  eftibject  of  some  criticism 
elsewhere,  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  power  given  to 
Congress  upon  this  particular  subject,  in  the  articles. of 
confederation,  witii  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  saying 
**  regulating  trade  and  managing  affairs  with  the  Indians," 
it  makes  a  wrong  collocation  of  the  words,  and  says, 
"regulating  trade  with  the  Indians^  and  managing  all  their 
affaii-s,"  the  intent  obviously  being  to  make  the  Indians 
agree  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  States,  individually  or  collectively,  or  both,  with  them. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  go  further.  The  treaties  at 
Hopewell  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  express- 
ed in  the  same  terms.  They  were  probably  written  bjr 
Governor  Blount,  who  attests  them,  and  hence  the  ami- 
larity. 

The  object  for  which  this  power  is  g^ven  to  the  United 
States,  is  set  forth  in  the  same  article,  viz.  <*  For  the  bene- 
fit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  and  oppressions  on  the  j)art  of  the  citizens."  By 
what  authority,  then,  does  Georgia,  in  the  face  of  this  trea- 
ty, abrogate  all  their  laws,  usages,  and  customs;  subject 
them  to  her  laws,  and  throw  their  country  open  to  tlie  in- 
roads, injuries,  and  oppressions  of  her  own  citizens?  And 
what  become  of  the  guaranty  of  boundarj',  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  promised  them! 

7.  Retaliation  is  not  to  be  practised  on  either  side,  "  ex- 
cept for  a  manifest  violation  of  this  treaty;  and  then  it 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  demand  of  justice,  and,  if  refused, 
by  a  declaration  of  hostilities."  This,  sir,  looks  very 
much  like  sovereignty. 

I  have  said  that  this  treaty  was  affirmed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  as  a  **  trtaty  made,"  and  it  is  still  in 
force.  To  remove  all  doubt  upon  this  subject,  I  have  only 
to  remark,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  at 
Tellico  in  1798,  and  again  in  1805,  and  at  the  Cherokee 
agency  in  1817,  bv  General  Jackson,  tliis  treaty  of  Hope- 
well is  recognised  as  a  treaty  in  force,  and  perpetuated. 
But  tills  is  not  all.  In  August,  1790,  after  the  constitution 
Was  adopted,  Washington  addressed  the  following  note  to 
the  Senate: 

•<I  shall  conceive  myself  bound  to  execute  the  powen 
entrusted"  to  me  by  the  constitution,  to  carry  into  effect 
and  faithful  execution  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  unleSB 
it  shall  be  thought  proper  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  new 
boundary  with  tne  Cherokees,  embracing  the  settlements* 
and  compensating  the  Cherokees  for  the  cessions  they  shall  ^ 
make  on  the  occasion."  The  white  people  had  encroach- 
ed upon  the  Cherokees  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well; and  the  question  was  whether  to  expel  them  by  force* 
or  purchase  the  land  they  occupied,  and  so  by  agreement 
change  the  boundanr  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  IlopcwelL 
He  goes  on — **  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  over- 
tures shall  be  made  to  the  Cherokees  to  arrange  a  new 
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boundary,  so  as  to  embrace  the  settlements  made  by  tlie 
white  people  since  the  treaty  of  Hopewell?"  The  Senate 
answer— "That  they  do  adrise  and  consent  that  the  Pre- 
sident cause  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect according  to  its  terms;  or  enter  into  arranf^ements  for 
a  further  cession  of  territory  from  the  Cherokees,  at  his 
discretion." 

Hence  the  House  see  that  this  treaty  was  not  only  af- 
firmed by  the  constitution,  but,  at  the  first  session  of  Con- 

.  Kress  under  the  constitution,  it  was  recognised  as  a  treaty  in 
force;  and  without  any  change,  except  as  to  the  boundary, 
which  has  yaried  with  the  subsequent  cessions  of  territory, 
it  still  remains  a  treaty  in  force.  It  had  in  it  no  I'nnitation 
as  to  time;  and  if  it  be  not  now  in  force,  let  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  tell  us  when,  where,  and  how  it  was  abrograted. 
The  treaty  of  Holston  witli  the  Cherokee  nation  of  1791, 
was  accordingly  negotiated,  by  which  a  further  cession  of 
land  was  obtained,  and  thereby  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  intruders  obviated.  A  new  boundary  was  established, 
of  course;  **  and  in  order  to  preclude  forever  all  disputes 
relative  to  said  boundary,  the  same  shall  be  ascertained, 
(sa^s  the  treaty)  and  marked  plainly*"  And  by  tlie  seventh 
article,  "The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  ceded  by  that  treaty." 
Here  the  p^aranty  in  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  is  reiterated  in 
a  more  distinct  and  solemn  form;  for  it  will  be  found  that 
IVashingtonj  when  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  in  prospect  of  this  identical 
treaty  of  Holston,  put  this  question,  •«  Shall  the  United 
States  stipulate  solemnly  to  guaranty  the  new  boundary 
which  may  be  arranged?"  And  the  Senate  answer,  "That, 
in  case  a  new  boundary,  other  than  that  in  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  be  made,  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  so- 
lemnly to  guaranty  the  same."  Sir,  treaties  cannot  be 
annulled  at  pleasure.  There  may  not  be  good  faith  enough 
in  the  parties  to  keep  them,  but  their  obligations  live. 
Wliat  answer  can  you  give  the  Cherokee  nation  when  now 
called  upon  to  redeem  this  pledge?  To  make  good  your 
guaranty  of  this  boundary,  and  to  prevent  the  partition  of 
their  nation,  and  the  annexation  of  its  parts  to  Georgia? 
The  President  has  told  us  "  they  must  submit. "  This  bill 
tells  us  so,  and  tells  the  world  ao.  Submit  or  remove,  is 
the  langiuige.  This  treaty  of  Holston,  the  ninth  article 
further  stipulated  "  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  go  into  the  Oierokce  country  without  a  passport," 
the  barriers  of  which  are  all  prostrate,  and  any  man  may 
go  at  pleasure  into  it,  or  over  it,  unless  this  Goveniment 
interpose. 

Another  treaty  was  conchided  at  Philadelphia  in  1794, 
and  another  at  Tellico  in  1798,  by  which  the  Clierokees 
cede  more  land,  and  by  which  the  United  States,  "in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  thereby  made,  say  to  the  Chcro- 

•  kee  nation,  that  they  will  continue  the  guaranty  of  the 
remainder  of  their  country  forever,  as  made  and  contained 
in  former  treaties" — Hopewell,  Holston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. This  is  found  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tellico.  In  the  lace  of  these  admissions  on  our  part,  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  Cherokees  are  the  citizens, 
the  tenants  at  will,  of  Georgia!  or  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Georgia!  Who  does  not  see  Aat  they  were  sove- 
reign?— ^the  tole,  the  admitted  proprietors  of  the  "  country 
we  guarantied  to  them  forever" — we,  the  United  States  of 
America! 

I'he  same  stipulations  as  to  boundary,  settlement,  trade, 
and  generally  as  to  intercourse,  are  contained  in  these 
treaties,  as  are  comprised  in  the  law  of  1802,  and  show 
conclusively,  not  only  that  the  Cherokees  are  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  but  they  interpose  tiie  most 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  assumption  of  it  by  Geor- 
gia. And  1  feel  justified  in  afilrming,  that,  unless  the  laws 
of  the  UnTted  States  and  treaties  under  which  we  hold 
millions  of  acred  of  land — laws  and  treaties  never  ques- 
tioned until  it  became  necessary  to  deny  their  authority 


to  sustain  this  claim — are  a  dead  letter,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cherokees  is  recognised,  and  tlie  protection  or  them 
guarantied. 

At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks,  allow  me 
to  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
with  a  view  to  a  consideration  of  the  settlement  of  it  in  180S. 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  the  Indian  boundary,  in  the  different  States, 
was  the  boundary  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
cluded the  lands  which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Indians 
as  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  them.  In  the  progress  of 
the  war,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  wild  lands  west  of  the 
boundary,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  States, 
liaving  no  particular  title  to  these  lands,  being  severed 
from  them  by  other  interjacent  States,  had  nevertheless  a 
deep  interest  in  this  question.  An  extract  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Cong^ss  in  1783,  will  show  how  this  matter  waa 
viewed  by  one  side,  at  least,  at  that  time.  It  is  by  way  of 
recital.  "Whereas  the  territory  (of  the  United  States) 
comprehends  a  large  extent  of  country  lying  without  the 
lines,  limits,  or  acknowledged  boundaries  of  any  of  the 
United  States,  over  which,  or  any  part  of  which,  no  State 
can  or  ought  to  exercise  any  sovereign,  legislative,  or  m- 
risdictional  faculty,  the  same  having  been  acquired  under 
tiie  confederation,  and  by  the  joint  and  united  efforts  of 
all:  And  whereas  several  of  the  States  acceded  to  the  con- 
federation under  the  idea  that  a  country  unsettled  at  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown, 
if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  thh^een  States,  should  be  considered  as 
a  common  property,"  therefore.  Resolved,  &c.  Nothing 
was  done  by  Congress  upon  this  proposition.  The  other 
States,  however,  ceded  their  right  to  tiiese  lands,  under 
certain  limitations  and  reservations  not  material  to  be  stated, 
to  become  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.*  Georgia  held  on,  and  claimed  as  her  own  the  im- 
mense and  valuable  tract^f  land  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  a  part  of  which  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  This  was  gained  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  the  expense  of  which  was  apportion- 
ed among  the  States  according  to  "the  white,  black,  and 
mulatto  population,"  excluding  Indians;  and,  during  the 
confederation,  according  to  the  "value  of  the  land  in  each 
State  granted  or  surveyed  for  any  person,"  excluding  the 
wild  lands.  While  Virginia  paid  eight  hundred,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
Georgia  paid  sixty  thousand  onl^r. 

Imme^ately  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  Geoi^a 
undertook  to  fortify  her  clum,  and  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  the  boundary  of  Georgia  "do  and  did,  and  of  right 
ought  to,  extend  to  the  Mississippi,"  resting  the  right  to 
such  an  extent  of  boundary  upon  her  charter  and  tlie  ar- 
ticles of  confederation.  The  charter  had  been  given  up 
long  before,  and  therefore  no  claim  could  be  sustained 
under  that,  and  it  is  clear  the  confederation  settled  no- 
thing in  relation  to  the  title  to  these  lands.  Georgia,  in  her 
constitution  of  1798,  afler  setting  forth  her  boundary  as 
in  the  act  of  1783,  declares  that  "all  the  territory  with- 
out the  preseht  temporary  Hne,  and  within  the  limits  afore- 
said,  (that  is,  between  the  Indian  boundary  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi,) is  now,  and  of  right,  the  property  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  this  State."  By  the  same  article,  authority  is  given 
to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  land  lying  west  of  the 
Chatahoochee,  and  to  procure  an  extinguishment  of  Indian 
claims  to  the  land  east  of  that  river.  The  boundary  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Georgia — "  the  temporary  line"— 
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is  here  recognised  in  her  constitution,  and  the  Cherokee 
country  as  lying  without  that  boundary,  as  also  the  rig-ht  of 
the  Cherokees  theret<^  The  purpose  of  Georgia  was  to 
establish  in  herself  the  right  or  preemption,  as  adverse  to 
the  right  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

After  twenty  years'  dispute  upon  tliis  subject,  in  1802, 
commissioners  mutually  appointed  by  the  United  States  of 
the  one  part,  and  Georgia  of  the  otlier,  settled  this  much 
agitated  and  long  disputed  subject  Georgia  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  land  west  of  the  Chatahoochee,'now  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  the  United  States  paying  her  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  taking 
it  subject  to  certain  other  claims,  and  among  them  the  Yazoo 
claim,  fbr  which  we  have  paid  about  five  millions.  The 
United  States  ceded  to  Georgia  the  land  lying  east  of  said 
river,  or  the  line  of  cession,  whatever  it  was,  and  west  of 
the  Indian  boundary,  or  the  boundary  of  her  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction, and  engaged  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  it 
«as  early  as  the  same  could  be  peaceably  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms."  The  words  of  cesuon  were,  "the  United 
States  cede  to  the  State  of  Georgia  whatever  chiim,  right, 
or  title  they  may  have  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil  of  any 
lands,"  describing  them.  It  is  an  assignment  or  release  of 
the  right  which  the  United  States  liaa  to  the  juris(^ction 
and  tlie  soil.  Now,  sir,  what  was  that^  Not  a  right  to  dic- 
tate laws  to  the  Cherokees;  not  a  right  to  cancel  their  laws 
and  customs;  not  a  right  to  invade,  cut  up,  and  distribute 
their  country  at  pleasure.  No,  sir;  the  United  States  never 
claimed,  nor  had,  nor  exercised  that  right.  All  our  obli- 
gations to  the  Cherokees,  by  treaties,  laws,  and  what  not, 
were  incompatible  with  it.  Not  the  federative  obligation 
we  were  imder  to  protect  the  Cherokees.  Tliat  was,  in  no 
sense,  a  jurisdictional  right,  but  an  obligation,  growing 
out  of  treaty  stipulations — a  trust,  personal  and  confiden- 
tial, to  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  and  not  assign- 
able nor  removable,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  Cherokees. 
Nor  was  it  intended  to  be  "  ceded,"  because  it  has  been 
recognised  in  ten  successive  treaties,  since  the  cession,  as 
still  existing  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  ti'ust,  for  as- 
suming which,  the  United  States  received  an  equivalent — 
for  which  they  were  paid.  It  conferred  no  favor,  but  im- 
posed an  obligation — one,  therefore,  that  Georgia  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  receive  if  the  United  States  could 
have  transferred  it.  What  was  it,  then?  Simply  and  solely 
the  right  of  pre-emption.  This  was  all  the  **  claim,  right, 
or  title"  the  United  States  had  to  the  "  soil."  And  the 
right  to  protect  that  right  of  pre-emption — to  defend  it,  if 
need  be,  in  any  way  in  which  it  might  be  assailed — was  all 
the  claim,  right,  or  title  the  United  States  had  to  **  juris- 
diction." And  these  were  all  the  United  States  could  or 
did  assign  to  Georgia,  or  attempt  to.  But  this  whole  coun- 
try was  then  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  possessed  by  the 
Indian  nations,  under  the  government  of  tlie  Indian  laws, 
such  as  they  were,  and  fully  and  absolutely,  with  the  limit- 
ations I  have  named,  and  those  not  at  aJI  affecting  their 
sovereigftity.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  United  States 
stipulated  with  Georgia  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title. 
When?  When  it  could  be  done  peaceably — bv  treaty,  not 
force — by  cession,  not  usurpation — with  the  fi*ee  consent, 
not  against  the  will  of  the  Cherokees.  Flere  was  no  stipu- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  express  or  implied, 
to  adopt  any  expedient  to  hasten  the  extinguishment  of 
their  title,  which  was  not  open  and  honorable;  not  even 
when  it  could  be  done  <*  peaceably,"  unless  on  <*  reason- 
able terms" — for  a  fair  equivalent— Hiot  .at  all  events  and 
hazards;  not  an  obligation  absolute,  but  conditional.  And 
if  the  ciierokees  refuse  to  sell,  and  to  leave  their  coimtry, 
by  compact  with  Georgia,  the  United  States  are  under  no 
obligations  to  her,  subjectmg  the  compact  to  any  rule  of 
right  reason,  bv  which  contracts  with  ijKlividuals  are  go- 
vcrned.  The  land  was  not  hers  before.  The  compact  is 
an  admission  of  it.  It  is  not  to  become  hers  until  the  event 
happens  that  is  to  makt  it  hers;  and  that  is,  the  extinguish- 


ment of  the  Indian  title.  Conformably  to  this  view,  both 
parties  acted  for  the  twenty -«x  years  next  succeeding  the 
compact.  If  Georgia  be  bow  riglit,  the  intercourse  law 
of  1802,  which  was  in  force  when  lier  compactwaa  made, 
was  a  direct  invasion  of  her  sovereignty.  Did  she  ask  for 
its  repeal?  No,  sir.*  Her  courts  enforced  it,  and  have 
done  it  ever  since.  The  treaties  then  existing  were  also 
an  inva&on  of  her  sovereignty,  interdicting  the  Governor, 
upon  her  assumption,  fi^m  paanng  a  line  within  her  own 
j  urisdiction — ^from  entering  or  leaving  the  city  of  Savannah, 
for  example.  Did  she  require  that  they  should  be  modifi- 
ed or  annulled  >  Not  only  no  stipulation  was  made  on  this 
subject  when  it  was  under  examination  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  no  request  even.  Ancl  until  very  lately  she 
has  acquiesced  in  them,  and  in  ten  other  successive  trea- 
ties of  the  same  d^aracter,  made  since,  taking  the  firuita 
of  them,  without  an  intimation  to  the  Indian  nations  that 
they  were  void,  or  that  they  were  pai-ting  with  their  land 
for  nothine.  Now,  sir,  I  say  this  question — tliis  long  dis- 
puted, and,  if  you  please,  vexed  question — ^is  settled;  is 
not  open  to  re-examination  by  Georgia.  If  there  be  force 
in  law,  or  force  in  treaties,  or  force  m  contract,  this  ques- 
tion is  settled,  and  Georgia  is  bound  and  estopped  on  this 
subject. 

But  admitting  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  those  lands  to 
be  in  Gieorg^  by  virtue  of  the  compact  of  1803,  and  if 
impatient  that  she  maj  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  let  us 
see  how  she  may  do  it  under  the  compact  by  which  she 
claims  the  right  to  do  it.  This  is  supposing  her  not  bound 
by  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  but  by  the 
act  she  affirms  and  under  which  she  claims. 

One  article  of  that  compact  was,  that  tlie  ordinance  of 
1787,  <^in  all  its  parts,  should  extend  to  the  territory  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  ceisnon,"  except- in  one  particular,  not 
nuiteria]  here  to  be  considered.  One  part  of  that  ordinance 
of  1787,  was,  that  «the  utmost  gogd  fiiith  should  al- 
ways be  observed  towards  ^e  Indians;  their  lands  and  pro- 
perty should  never  be  taken  from  them  witliout  their  con- 
sent; and  in  their  property,  riglits,  and  liberty,  thev  never 
should  be  invaded  nor  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawfiil 
wars,  authorized  by  CongTess)  but  laws  founded  in  justice 
and  humanity  should  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving 
peace  and  friendship  with  them."  Another  part  of  the 
compact  was,  that  whenever  any  new  States,  that  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  so  ceded,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  '*  it  should  be  on  an  eq':al  footing  with 
tlie  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever." 

This  article  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  relation  to  tlie 
Indians,  is  declaratory  of  the  rule  of  justice  and  policy  to 
which  all  the  States  are  subject  and  by  which  to  be  govern- 
ed, as  the  new  States  are  to  come  into  the  Union  *'on 
equal  terms  with  the  old  States  in  all  respects  whatever," 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  same 
duties.  When,  therefore,  the  old  States  require  of  the 
new  "  to  make  laws  to  prevent  wrongs  being  done  to  the 
Indians,  that  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed,  tliat  their 
property,  rights,  and  liberty  shall  not  be  invaded,"  it  is  an 
admission  that  they  are  under  the  same  obligations.  Indeed, 
these  are  such  principles  of  natural  justice  as  bind  all  men, 
whether  declared  or  not  They,  at  least,  are  not  unconsti- 
tutional principles.  Now,  sir,  can  any  thing  be  more  clear 
than  that  Georgia  here  admits  tliat  the  Indians  have  land>- 
liave  property— have  rights— liave  liberty  ?  That  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  they  are  never  to  be  mvaded  nor  dis- 
turbed? Or,  if  at  all,  only  in  just  and  lawful  wars  autho- 
rized by  Congress?  This  is  what  Georgia. concedes  to,  and 
affirms  of  the  Indians  west  of  tlie  line  of  cession— a  line 
that  runs  through  the  Cherokee  nation.  This  is  what  she 
imposes  upon  tlie  new  States  as  a  fundamental  law  of  their 
bemg,  subject  to  which  ihey  come  into  the  Union.  If  true 
of  the  natives  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  it  not  true, 
also,  of  the  natives  belonging  to  the  same  nation  on  the 
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east  M  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  cession?  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi?  Does  this 
compact  make  a  distinction  among  the  people  of  the  same 
tribe?  or  between  the  lands  tliey  have  seen  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  passed  in  the  chase,  and  those  they  have  cultivat- 
ed? The  Cherokees  have  not  only  this  land,  property, 
«nd  libeKy^  and  these  rights  here  spoken  of,  but  in  these 
they  are  never  to  be  invaded  noc  disturbed  by  any  State; 
never  except  in  a  war  declared  by  Congress.  How,  then, 
can  Georgia  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  take  possession  of 
the  Indian  lands,  witliout  their  consent,  urdess  she  violates 
ber  own  compact,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  treaties  of  tlie 
United  States.  But  has  she  not  disturbed  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  invaded  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty?  If 
by  an  act  to  make  *<aU  the  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  and 
regulations  of  a  nation,"  as  if  tliey  had  never  been;  if  to 
subject  the  people  of  it  to  aUen  laws,  and  a.t  the  same  time 
to  exclude  in  any  suit  the  evidence  of  the  laws,  usages, 
and  customs  upon  which  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty 
all  rest  as  upon  their  basis,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  proper ty^  or  distinction  of  property,  or  rights,  or 
liberty,  be  not  disturbing  and  invadingthciir  property,  inghts 
and  liberty,  will  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  isr  If  this  is  not 
something  more  than  making  laws,  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity,  to  prevent  wrongs  being  done  to  them»  wliat 
would  be? 

There  is  not  an  act  of  Georgia  since  Ogiethorp  first 
planted  his  foot  upon  the  the  site  of  Savanpah,  when  duly 
considered;  there  is  not  a  resqlve,  ordinance,  or  law  of 
Congress;  there  is  not  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  that  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  hunt- 
ing grouncb  they  clum,  subject  onl^  to  the  restriction  upon 
their  right  of  alienation.  You  nught  have  put  the  ques- 
tion to  every  man  in  tins  nation,  or  child  on  the  frontier, 
and  he  would  have  told  you  so,  until  tlie  legislation  of  the 
States,  aided  by  interest,  instructed  him  otherwise.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  tenancy  at  will — at  sufferance,  as  as- 
serted by  Georgia?  Not  one  act,  law,  or  treaty  that  does 
not  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  sovereign.  Sir,  when 
were  they  otherwise  >  In  what^ field  were  they  conquered  ? 
Produce  tlie  proof.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  all  con- 
trolled by  A  single,  undisputed,  admitted  fact — ^bere  is  the' 
nation,  until  this  invasion  of  it,  still  sovereign.  There  is 
no  tradition  that  has  not  been  lost  in  its  descent,  that  li  was 
ever  otherwise  than  sovereign.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
upon  their  own  broad  and  solid  foundations,  are  not  better 
proof  of  themselves,  tlian  tlie  Cherokee  nation  is  of  its  so- 
vereignty. Sip,  the  emblems  of  it  wci'e  sparkling  in  the 
Sim,  wheflithose  who  now  inliabU  Georgia,  and  all  wlio 
ever  did,  were  in  the  loins  of  tlieir  European  ancestry; 
and  the  bird  that  bore  them  aloft  in  the  upper  skies — tlie 
region  that  clouds  never  darkened — was  not  more  the  king 
of  birds,  than  the  Cherokees  were  tlie  lords  of  the  coun- 
ty try  in  which  they  dwelt,  acknowleddng  no  «^>reniacv  but 
that  of  tlie  Great  Spirit,  and  awed  by  no  power  but  bis — 
absolute,  erect,  and  indomitable  as  any  creatures  upon 
e;if th  the  Deity  ever  formed.    . 

But  it  is  said  the  constitution  forbids  the  *'  erection  of  a 
new  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,''  and 
therefore  the  Cherokee  Government  cannot  bo  tolerated. 
Before  I  examined  this  subject,  I  was  embarrasyd  by  this 
consideration.  But  it  will  be  ibuud  that  this  article  was 
drawn  with  great  caution  and  forecast,  and  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  saving  these  little  sovereignties  of  Uie  aboriginal 
iniiabitants.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  clearly  shown 
in  this  debate,  they  are  not  a  "  State»*'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  not  a 
*«  new  State.*'  They  were  sovereignties  when  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted;  therefore,  tlie  existence  and  tolera- 
tion of  tliem  then  was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  constUii- 
tion  as  it  is  now.  According  to  tlie  Georgia  doctrine,  the 
Government  of  tlie  United  States  WA9  then  bound  to  do 
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what  it  is  now  doing;  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  Chero- 
kee nation.  In  the  third  place,  if  ii  "  new  State,"  it  is 
not  a  State  formed  "  within  the  jurisdiction"  of  Georgia. 
The  constitution  does  not  say«  in  the  often  repeated  phrase, 
within  the  "chartered  limiti"  or  "geographical  tmits,** 
or  *Mimlts**  of  Georgia — ^terma  used  as  if  they  were  of 
the  same  meaning  as  "jurisdictional  limits" — tlie  saqne 
lines,  all  coincident.  No  such  thing.  The  Indian  bound- 
ai'y  is  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia.  The  other 
lines  indicate  the  extent  of  country  to  which  she  claims 
the  riglit  of  pre-emption,  and,  by  every  new  purchase,  of 
adding  to  ber  territory,  and  thus  extending  tiie  liniits  of 
her  jurisdiction. 

These  equivocal  terms  were  rejected,  and  the  word 
"jurisdiction"  was  substituted  by  the  frameis  of  the  con- 
stitution for  the  word  "  limits" — the  one  extending  to  tlie 
Indian  boundary  only,  and  so  considered  by  Georgia  herself^ 
down  to  the  time  or  this  dispute,  the  other  being  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  of  the  State.  I^ow,  I  take  it  upon  my- 
sell  to  say,  tliat,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  affii'miug  that  the  Cherokees 
were  within  t{ie  jurisdiction  of  Georgia. 

What  the  views  of  the  framers  of  tliat  instrument  were 
in  relation  to  these  remnants  of  once  mighty  nations,  I 
cannot  say.  Probably  they  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  would  melt  away,  or  mingle  with  the  current  of 
white  population,  or  pass  oft*  in  some  other  form.  Certain 
I  am  it  was  not  Uieir  intention  that  "in  their  property, 
rights,  or  liberty  they  should  ever  be  invaded  or  molest- 
ed." This  our  ancestors  said  in  1787,  and  placed  it  on 
record;  and  Georgia  said  tlie  same  in  1802.  The  Clf^ro- 
kee  nation  is  not,  tlierefore,  a  new  State,  formed  within 
tlie  "jurisdiction"  of  Gcoigia. 

I  do  not  rcmoak  upon  tlie  improvement  made  in  their 
form  of  government;  for  any  man  of  sense  must  see  that 
this  can  make  no  difTtrence.  The  more  perfect  the  sys- 
tem, the  better.     Less  tlie  trouble  from  it. 

It  has  been  said  also  tliat  the  United  States  have  not  ex- 
tinguished the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  question,  as 
agTeed  at  tlie  cession.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  tlie 
conditions  of  the  obligation  then  entered  into;  and  it  is  a 
full  answer  to  this  complaint,  to  say  that  the  United  States 
have  extinguished  the  title,  until  tlie  Indians  have  refusefl 
to  cede  another  acre;  and  that  they  have  been  always 
ready  and  willing,  end  are  now  ready  to  do  it,  if  the  In- 
dians will  consent  to  it. 

Then  agun  it  is  said  tliat  tlie  indisposition  to  sell  is  tlie 
result  of  Uie  civilization  of  the  Cherokees;  and  tliat  that 
lias  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  Government. 
The  answer  to  tliis  is,  tliat  tlie  United  States  were  under 
obligation  to  do  what  they  have  done  prior  to  the  compact 
of  1802;  and  tbla  was  known  to  Georgia;  ami  she  took 
the  stipulation,  subject  to  this  obligation,  which  is  distinctly 
recognised  in  her  own  compact. 

Again:  It  has  been  urged  against  some  of  tlie  treaties 
guaranty inc^  this  countr>'  to  tlie  Cherokees,  tliat  the  "just 
claims  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were"  prejudiced  thereby, 
contrary  to  the  constitution.  This  is  begging  the  question; 
for  Georgia  has  no  "just  claim"  to  the  Cherokee  country; 
and,  therefore,  none  is  prejudiced.  Georgia  has  no  right, 
constitutional,  or  any  other,  that  ia  incompatible  with  the 
engagements  you  have  made  to  the  Indian  nations,  or  that 
is  invnded  by  aiiy  law  you  have  passed  to  "prevent  wrongs 
being  done  to  tliem,  or  to  preaei've  peace  aud  frleudshi)> 
witli  them." 

But,  sir,  you  cannot  take  a  step  in  the  argument  towards 
the  re^iU  contended  for  by  the  /riends  of  tliis  bill,  without 
blotting  out  a  treaty,  or  tearing  a  seal  from  your  bond.'  I 
give  to  the  i^ill  the  conncxiou  which  it  has  in  fact,  wiiat- 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  \»ith  tlie  laws  of  the 
States  to  which  it  is  subsidiar}*,  and  wltli  the  decision  of 
tiie  President,  that  the  Incjlians  must  submit  or  remove. 
Now,  sir,  I  say  you  arc  bound  to  protect  them  wliei  c  they 
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ure,  if  they  chim  it  at  your  h&mls.  That  you  violate  no 
fight  of  the  States  in  doinff  it,  and  will  violate  the  rights  of 
the  Indian  nations  by  not  cloing  it.  That  when  the  United 
States,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  land  made  by  tiie 
Cherokees  to  this  Government,  guarantied  to  them  the 
•*  remainder  of  their  country  forcYfr,"  you  meant  some- 
thing by  it.  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  upon  this  question; 
Impossible  patiently  to  discuss  it.  If  you  have  honor,  it 
is  plcdg^;  if  you  have  truth,  it  is  pledged;  if  you  have 
faith,  it  is  pledged — ^a  nation's  fliith,  and  truth,  and  honor! 
And  to  whom  pledged?  To  tlie  weak,  the  defenceless, the 
dependent.  Fidem  Jhtglorum  in  fosdere  ckgimus,  they 
•ay  to  you.  Selccling  your  faith  and  no  other — you  would 
not  have  it  otherwise — we  reposed  our  tnist  and  confi- 
dence in  you,  a»d  you  alone.  And  for  what  pledged? 
Wherever  you  open  your  eyes,  you  see  it;  and  wherever 
you  plant  your  foot,  you  stand  upon  it.  And  by  whom 
pledged?  By  a  nation  in  its  yondi — Ji  republic  boastful  of 
'  its  liberty:  may  it  never  be  added,  unmindful  of  its  honor. 
Sir,  your  decision  upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  rolled  up 
In  the  scroll  of  your  jourrml,  and  forjgfottcn.  Tl^e  transac- 
tion of  this  day,  with  the  events  it  wdl  give  rise  to,  will 
stand  out  upon  the  canvas  in  all  future  delineations  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  putting  your  deeds  of  glory  in  the 
shade.  You  will  see  it  ever}* where.  You  will  meet  it  on 
the  page  of  history,  in  the  'essay  of  the  moralist,  in  tlir 
tract  of  the  jurist.  You  will  see  it  in  the  vision  of  the 
poet;  you  will  fed  it  in  the  sting  of  the  satirist;  you  will 
encounter  it  in  the  indrgi\Rnt  frown  of  tlic  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  m.in,  wlicrever  despotism  lias  not  sub- 
dued to  its  dominion  the  very  look.  You  will  meet  it  upon 
the  stage;  you  will  read  it  in  the  novel;  and  the  eyes  of 
your  children's  children,  throug^iout  kll  generations,  will 
gush  with  tears  as  they  run  over  the  sttsry,  unless  the  ob- 
livion of  another  age  of  darkness  should  come  over  the 
world,  and  blot  out  the  recortl  and  the  meniary  of  it. 
And,  sir,  you  will  meet  it  at  the  bar  above.  The  Chero- 
kees, if  they  are  men,  cannot  submit  to  «tch  laws  and 
such  degratiation.  Tl>ey  mtist  go.  Urged  by  such  per- 
stiiis'.on,  they  must  consent  to  go.  If  you  will  not  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf,  the  result  is  inevitable — the  object  will 
be  accomj^lished.  When  the  Cherokee  takes  his  List  look 
of  the  cabin  he  has  reared — of  the  field  he  has  cultivated — 
of  the  mound  that  covers  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  fbr  un 
known  generations,  and  of  his  family  and  friends,  and 
leaves  all  to  be  desecrated  by  the  greedy  and  obtrusive 
borderer — wr,  I  will  not  venture  upon  a  description  of  this 
scene  of  a  nation's  exit  and  exile.  I  will  only  say,  I  would 
not  encounter  the  secret,  silent  prayer  that  should  be 
breathed  from  the  heart  of  o*»e  of  these  sufferers, 'armed 
with  the  energy  that  fiiith  and  hope  would  give  it,  if  there 
be  a  God  tliat  avenges  the  wrong^  of  the  injured,  for  all 
the  land  the  sun  has  looked  upon.  These  children  of  na* 
ture  will  go  to  the  stake,  and  bid  you  strike,  without  the 
motion  ofa  muscle :  but,  if  they  can  bear  this;  if  they  hare 
reduced  whatever  there  is  of  earth  about  them,  to  such  a 
■  subjection  to  the  spirit  >ii*ithin,  as  to  bear  tins,  we  are  the 
men  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  leave  them  here  as  our 
betters. 

There  are  many  collateral  arguments  bearing  upon  the 
main  point  of  tiiis  discission,  that  1  intended  to  have  urged, 
and  many  directly  in  my  way  that  I  have  passetl  over,  and 
most  of  them  I  have  but  touched.  But,  full  of  interest  as 
this  question  is.  If  dmre  not  venture  longer  upon  the  pa 
tience  of  the  House.  At  this  age  of  tlie  world,  and  in 
view  of  what  they  have  been,  and  what  we  were,  and  of 
what  they  htve  become,  and  we  are,  any  thing  but  a  breach 
of  ikith— ^the  deep  and  lisdng  in&my,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  appsUing  guilt  of  it — with  the  Inchan  tribes.  If  the 
great  men  who  have  gone  befbre  us  were  so  improvident 
ssto  involve  the  United  States  In  contradictory  and  ineom- 
palible  obligations,  a  breach  of  faith  with  all  the  world  be- 
lt' sides,  mther  than  with.tliese  our  ooufiding  ncigiiboi  s.     li' 


we  must  be  made  to  blush,  let  it  be  before  our  equals. 
I<«t  there  be  at  least  dignity  in  our  humiliation,  and  there- 
fore something  of  generosity,  or  courageous  daring — some- 
thing besides  tmmixcd  sclfishncssand  domineering  coward- 
ice in  the  act  that  produces  it. 

Mr.  EVERETT  said  he  sensibly  felt  tlie  dissTOnfagcs  un- 
der which  he  rose  to  address  the  House.  Submissive  as  lie 
would  ever  be  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  that  bo<ly,  he 
must  express  the  opinion,  that  tins  discussion  had  been 
urged  forward  somewhat  too  severely.  The  bill  w.is  first 
taken  up  [said  Mr.  E.]  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
Thursday  last.  That  and  the  following  day  were  occupied 
by  the  wortln'  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tmlian  Af- 
fairs, with  the"  exposition  in  which  he  opened  the  ca.se.  Tlic 
hours  appropriated  to  debate  on  Saturday  were  taken  up 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Monday  was  consumed  by  two  gentlemen  from 
Cfcorgia  [Messrs.  lATMriciw  andFosTEa]  in  supporting  the 
bill,  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Emswobth) 
in  opposition  to  it.  Yesterday  wfts  occupied  by  several 
gentlemen  opposed  to  the  bill:  but  the  able  argimient  of 
the  gentleman  frcm  Belaware  [Mr.  Johns]  was  made  when 
it  might  as  well  not  have  been  made;  at  that  hour  of  the 
day,  or  rather  of  the  niglit,  when  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  attention,  worn  down  by  a  protracted  session,  to  the 
consideration  even  of  a  subject  as  important  as  this.  After 
a  session  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  last  night,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  i-efused  to  rise,  at  the  request  of  more 
than  one  gentleman,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  address  them 
against  the  policy  now  proposed;  and  when  the  committee 
(lid  rise,  thebillwas  reported  to  the  House.  Thus,  sir,  of 
five  daj's  given  to  the  discussion  of  a  bill  of  this  vast  in»- 
portance,  a  little  more  tlwm  two  is  all  that  has  been  allowed 
to  those  who  think  that  it  ought  not  to  pass.  The  bill  is 
now  out  of  committee,  and  it  istjot  in  order  to  reply  to  any 
thing  that  has  been  urged  in  its  favor.  You  have  given  us 
less  time  to  discuss  this  all  important  measure  than  you  de- 
votetl  to  the  subject  of  a  draughtsman  for  the  House.  I  can- 
not think  an  urgency  and  a  precipitatiwi  like  this  to  be  jus- 
tifii.ble  on  such  a  subject. 

Had  the  disctissiou  beeii  permitted  to  go  on  a  little 
longer  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  we  were  proinise*! 
it  should  by  the  worthy  chairman,  (who,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  him,  would,  I  am  quite  sure,  gladly  have 
redeemed  his  pledge,)  1  intended  to  p)  at  length  into  the 
argument  set  forth  with  such  ability  in  his  expoation  of 
the  policy  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  in  order  now  to  execute 
thia  purpose;  and  if  I  were  otherwise  in  a  condition  to  do 
it,  I  could  not  attempt  it.  For  tlie  ptirpose  of  pushing 
fon^'ard  this  measure,  the  sessions  of  the  Hou3#liave  been 
protracted  to  a  point  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  con- 
stitution to  bear?  and  the  little  strength  which  I  brought 
with  me  five  hours  ago  to  the  House,  has  failed  tn'the  long 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  address  the  House.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  enpge  in  the  great  constitu- 
tional argument  involved  in  this  bill,  nor  to  travel  through 
the  wide  region  of  historical  research,  necessary  to  illus- 
trate it  in  all  its  bearings.  1  shall  confine  myself  toa  limited 
and  practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  single  branch  of 
the  argument. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
imputation  of  merceiwiry  motives  against  some  of  those 
individuals  who;  out  of  this  House,  have  been  conspicuous 
for  their  endeavors  to  enl'gfiten  tlie  public  mind  on  this 
subject.  That  imputation  has  obtained  no  small  cnrrency 
elsewhere, -and  has,  to  say  the  least,  lost  no  strengfth  by  the 
Jerms  in  which  it  has  been  i^epeatcd  on  this  fttior.  It  Iws 
lieen  more  than  tnsinuate^l,  that  their  pretended  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Indians,  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, is  prompted  Ijy  the  basest  motives  of  selfishness,  and 
that  the  annuities  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  been  looked 
to,  and  have  been  (Ksbursed,  as  the  rcwaitl  of  these  pre- 
tended effbrls  of  philanthropy. 
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Mcmoval  of  the  Indians* 


[H.  of  B, 


I  will  not  undertake  a  sweeping  vindication  of  men  whoni 
1  do  jtot  know,  against  a  vagiic  charge  of  this  kind,  made 
without  the  least  specificalion  of  facti.  If  there  are  sonoc, 
who,  from  unwortny  motives,  have  affected  an  interest  in 
tlm  goo<l  cause,  it  is  no  more  than  happens  in  every  other 
good  cause.  I  know  none  such}  I  defend  none  sucli,  if 
they  are  known  to  others*  But,  witli  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual most  meritoriously  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  tliis 
cause,  the  author  of  th/e  essays  of  William  Penn,  (so  often 
.  alludod  to  on  this  floor,  but  which  stood  in  no  need  of  such 
mention  to  give  them  reputation  in  the  country,)  I  will  say 
of  tliat  gentleman  that  he  is  quite  above  the  reach  of  that 
imputation,  come  it  whence  it  ma^. '  He  needs  no  defence 
against  it.  It  cannot  attach  itself'^to  him,  not  even  as  pos- 
sible to  be  conceived  of.  Sir,  I  will  go  further:  With  some 
means  of  information,  though  not  ofroy  own  seekinG;-,  .1  will 
say  tliat  not  a  sluidow  of  proof  has  been  adduced  that  one 
dollar  has  been  expended  by  the  Indiaiis  to  prociux:  or  to 
compensate  any  exertion  that  has  been  made  on  their  be- 
half. I  have  no  belief  tliat  a  dollar  has  been  so  expended 
by  them. 

I  say  this,  because  I  think  it  due  to  truth  and  fact,  and 
nut  because  there  would  have  been  any  impropiiety  in 
such  an  expenditure,  applied  in  a  proper  way,  and  as  it 
is  constantly  done  by  men  who  have  Large  interests  at 
stake.  So  far  from  its  being  improper,  had  I,  when  these 
troubles  began,  three  or  four  yeat-s  agp,  been  called  upon 
by  the  Cherokces  for  my  humble  advice,  I  would,  in  lieu 
of  every  thing  else,  have  advised  them  to  retain'  the  ser- 
vices, at  any  cost,  of  the  ablest  counsel  In  tlie  United 
States.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  this  friendless,  un- 
represented people,  with  no  voice  in  our  councils,  no  ac- 
cess to  our  tribunals,  no  place  in  our  community,  should, 
without  aid,  plead  their  own  cause  effectively  against  tlie 
Stites  that  surround  them,  and  the  General  Government 
itself  I  am  only  astonished  that  they  have  been  able  to 
8  istain  their  cause  AS  they  have  $  and  had  their  whole  annuity 
been  applied  for  the  purpose  I  have  named,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  use  that  they  could  hopve  made  of  it.  Had 
tliU  been  done,  their  fate  would  not  now  be  trembling  on 
our  decision,  coerced  under  the  previous  question,  m  a 
midnight  session. 

As  1  have  already  stated,  T  shall  not  go  into  the  constitu- 
tional argument.  It  has  been  most  ably  treated^  and  an 
ari'a^  of  authorities  set  forth,  which  lias  hot  been,  and.  in 
my  judgment,  cannot  be  shaken.  I  will,  in  passing,  but 
add  one  to  their  number,  wliicb  has  not  yet  oecn  cited, 
and  which  shows 'that  the  principle  on 'which  this  Govern- 
ment lias  hitherto  acted  toward  the  Indians,  and  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  repu^diate,  has  been  incorporated,  as  far 
as  it  waa  in  our  power  to  hicorporate  it,  into  the  law  of  na- 
tions. We  were  happy  enough  to  li^y  down  those  princi- 
ples as  tlie  basis  of  our  policy  toward  the  Indians,  when 
that  policy  was  under  discussion  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  The 
British  negotiators  then  made  this  allegation  against  our  en- 
voys: 

*«  'riie  American  Government  has  now,  for  th&  first  time, 
in  effect,  declared  that  all  Indian  nations  living  within  its 
line  of  demarcation  are  its  subjects,  living  there  upon  suf- 
ferance on  lands  which  it  also  claims  the  exclusive  right 
of  acquiring;  thereby  menacing  the  final  extinction  of 
tliesc  uations." 

Stich  was  the  charge  of  the  British  negotiators,  in  their 
letter  of  4th  September,  1814.  To  this  charge  the  Ameri- 
can envoys  made  the  following  reply: 

<*  If  tlie  United  States  had  now  asserted  that  the  In- 
dians within  their  boumlaries,  who  liave  acknowled^d  the 
United  States  as  their  only  protectorsi  were  their  subjects, 
living  only  at  their  sufferance  on  their  lands,  far  from  be- 
ing the  first  in  making  that  assertion,  they  would  only  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  principles  uniformly  and  in- 
variably asserted  in  substance,  and  frequently  avowed  in 
cxprcas  terms  by  the  Britidi  Govemmeut  itself.    •    •    • 


•'From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practised 
by  Great  Britain  and  all  the  other  Kuropean  powci-s  in 
America,  the  humane  and  libeml  polxy  of  the  Unitc<l 
States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the 
law  of  nations,  to  wllose  authority  Liitish  jurists  have  taken 
particular  satislactlon  in  appealing,  after  stating,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlrroents  in 
America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  r'ghfs  of  unciv.lized  In- 
dLin  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  pr:*ise  the  fii-st  settlers 
of  New  England  and  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  hav- 
ing purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to 
cultivate,  notwithstamling  their  being  furnished  with  a 
charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which 
the  United  States,  since  they  became,  by  their  indepen- 
dence, the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and 
organized  into  a  pohtical  system.  Under  that  system,  the 
Indiana  residing  within  the  United  States  arc  so  far  inde- 
pendent that  they  live  under  their  own  customs^  and  not 
under  the  laws  or  the  United  States;  that  tKeir  rirhts  upon 
the  lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  arc  secureci  to  tliem-  ' 
by  boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  tlie 
United  States  and  tliemsclves;  and  tliat,  whenever  tliose 
boundaries  arc  \'aried,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntaiy  "^ 
treaties,  by  which  they  receive  from  the  United  States 
ample  compensation  for  every  right  tliey  have  to  the  lands 
ceded  by  them." 

Such,  in  1814,  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  our  Indian 
relations,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Bayard,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Albert  Galktin. 

But  I  pass  to  a  narrower  view  of  the  subject.  I  shall 
treat  this  matter  pl^unly  and  practically.  I  shsul  go  into  no 
abstractions,  no  refinements.  I  go  to  the  substance.  What 
is  tlie  question?  It  is,  whether,  by  passing  this  bill,  we 
will  furnish  tlie  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  "pre- 
scribed"  by  tlie  Executive  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 
Yes,  ar,  "  prescribed?"  I  use  the  word,  but  it  is  not  my 
own.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  session,  the  cwuiie  for  which 
this  bill  furnishes  an  appropriation,  was,  by  a  member  of 
this  House,  friendly  to  the  bdl,  said  to  be  *•  prescribed"  by 
the  President.  This  language,  I  believe,  is  novel  on  this 
floor.  I  never  heard  it,  nor  heard  of  it  before,  in  any  con- 
nexion with  this  House.  I  was  not  aware  that  tliere  ex- 
isted an  authority  on  earth  that  could  prescribe  any  tiling 
to  this  House.  ,lt  struck  my  ear,  but  it  seemed  to  excite 
no  surprise;  it  passed  as  matter  of  course;  no  one  pro** 
tested  against  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  . 
this  House.  I  did,  indeed,  tlien  almost  give  up  the  cause 
in  despair.  What  hope  could  be  left,  when,  organized  as 
parties  aj*e,  in  and  out  of  tliis  House,  a  measure  like  this 
could  be  said  to  be  ** prescribed"  by  the  Executive? 

Wliat,  then,  is  thir  prescribed  policy?  It  is  to  co-operate 
with  the  States,  and  particularly  with  Georgia,  Alabama^ 
and  Mississippi,  in  removing  the  Indians.  I  name  these 
States,  fur  a  reason  that  I  shall  presently  sUte.  I  omit 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  because  the  provisions  oT 
the  bill  do  not  apply  to  them.  In  t>e  State  of  Tennessee 
tliere  is  a  large  and  vahuible  tract  ot  land,  occupied  bv  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  Those  lands  lie  north  and  east  of  the 
congressional  reservation  line  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  United  States  have  long  since  ceded  their  interest  in 
tliem  to  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and  whenever  the  Indian 
title  to  them  is  cxtingiiished,  it  will  of  course  be,  as  in 
similar  cases  it  always  has  been,  at  the  expense  of  tliat 
State.  For  this  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  provisions  of 
Uie  bill,  as  originally  draughted,  from  applying  to  tlie  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  a  Sei>ator,  and  adopied  as  a  feature  of  tlie  bill.* 
Those  States  have  no  interest  in  it. 


*  The  amrtMlmrnt  i«fervc4  to  U  m  thcuc  wordit  **  tViihiii  the  bound* 
of  fiyy  ont-  or  morr  of  the  8t»tf «  or  Tt-riilorirB,  whtre  ilir  Uiiil  ciaimt^ 
rind  iiccupi*'d  by  Iiidistis  it  owned  by  theUtiiitil  States,  or  ihv  riitii-dl 
*5<(iict  are  buuiid  to  the  tute,  wiihiu  which  ii  Ik-*,  tv  taUNguiah  iht 
liidUu  iitte  thervlo." 
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The  bill  then  provides  the  means  ibr  co-operating  with 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  m  re- 
movin£f  the  Indians  within  their  limits.  It  is  not  a  substan- 
tive measure,  ending  where  it  begins,  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress  and  the  action  of  the  General  Govemment.  It 
is  a  joint  policy.  We  are  to  do  part,  and  the  Stales  to  do 
part.  We  are  to  fVimish  the  money,  and  a  portion  of  the 
machinery.  The  great  principle  or  motion  proceeds  from 
the  States.  They  are  to  move  the  Indians.  We  are  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  operation. 

What  is  the  warrant  for  such  a  statement?  I  admit,  as 
amply  as  jgentlemen  please,  that  it  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  General  Government  to  remove  the  Indians 
msm  their  lands,  if  their  consent  could  be  obtained,  in 
treaties  negotiated  with  them,  as  thus  fiir  independent  so- 
cieties. It  is  a  policy  we  have  long  pursued,  and  with  a 
success  which,  one  would  think,  woula  satisfy  the  warmest 
friend  of  Indian  cessions.  We  have  acquired  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  treaties,  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
stood  as  condemning  this  policy.  The  consideration  paid 
to  the  Indians  has,  I  believe,  generally  been  to  them  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  value  which  the  lands  ceded  possessed 
in  their  hands.  But  with  the  four  southern  tribes,  the 
policy  had  been  pushed  so  far,  and  so  rapidly,  that  they 
had  come  to  the  resolution  that  they  would  cede  no  more 
We  tried  it  with  ^ch  tribe?  through  the  agency  of  ihc 
most  respectable  and  skilful  commissioners;  by  the  offer 
of  the  largest  bribes;  by  the  force  of  the  most  unwearied 
Importunity.  The  answers  came,  at  last,  in  terms  fh)m 
one  of  them,  and  in  substance  from  all:  *<that  they  would 
not  cede  anotlier  foot  of  land."  Such,  no  doubt,  was  their 
determination,  but  they  could  not  have  adhered  to  it;  and 
if  the  States  had  been  willing  to  exercise  a  little  patience, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would,  in  the  course  of  no  long 
period  of  years,  have  obtained  all  they  wish.  This  they 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  do.  The  United  States  having 
abandoned  for  the  present  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  treaty 
any  more  lands  from  the  southern' tribes,  and  it  having 
been  determined,  in  the  words  of  President  Monroe,  that 
force  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  matter  must,  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  States,  for  the  present,  have 
rested  where  it  stood  three  years  ago.  There  is  no  way 
known  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  Indian  land  can  be  acquired,  but  conquest  in  open 
war,  and  amicable  agreement  by  treaty. 

Here,  then,  the  States  step  in  with  the  novel,  and«  as  I 
regard  it  and  deem  it  fidly  proved  in  this  debate,  the  un- 
constitutional and  niepl  extension  of  their  ordinary  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  these  tribes,  accompanied 
with  enactments  peculiarly  operative  and  oppressively 
binding  on  them.  The  Inaians  (with  whom  we  have  ne- 
gotiated treaties)  promising  them  protection,  come  and 
ask  to  be  protected  aninst  this  nniieard  of  assumption. 
They  ask  us  to  ward  on  the  blow  aimed  at  them;  to  arrest 
tlie  strong  arm  stretc**ed  out  against  them.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  them  he  cannot  do  it.  The  Executive  Govern- 
ment reiterates  that  we  cannot,  shall  not,  will  not,  give 
them  this  protection;  and  the  President  advises  them  to  re- 
move westward. 

Now,  what  are  these  laws?  I  will  not  now  specify  their 
provisions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  general,  that  they 
sire  such,  by  all  admission,  that  the  Indians  cannot  live 
under  them.  The  Indians  say  they  cannot  live  under  them. 
The  Executive  tells  them  they  cannot  live  under  them. 
The  States  evidently  do  not  expect  that  they  can  or  will 
live  imder  them.  The  laws  were,  beyond  all  question, 
not  passed  with  any  such  desirn;  they  arc  not  so  regarded 
by  the  Indians,  nor  by  ourselves.  What  says  the  Chief 
Magistrate?  **A  portion  of  the  southern  tribes  having 
mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  latdy  attempted  to  erect 
an  independent  Government  within  Uie  limits  of  Georgia. 


and  Alabama.  These  States,  claiming  to  be  the  only- 
sovereigns  within  their  fimits,  extended  their  laws  over  th« 
Indians,  which  induced  the  latter  to  call  on  the  United 
States  for  protection." 

The  President,  after  an  argument  on  the  extent  of  the 
riglit  of  ttie  Indians  to  erect  an  independent  Govemmciit» 
an  argument  sufficiently  examined  already  in  this  debate, 
goes  on  to  say: 

"  Actuated'  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  that  their 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  Government  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States; 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  States." 

It  is  plain  that  it  was  the  first  part  only  of  this  advice, 
VIZ.  tiie  removal,  that  the  President  thought  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Indians  to  follow.  This  we  tfee  in  the  follow- 
ing langfuage  of  the  Secretary  of  W.ar,  in  his  instructions  to 
Generals  Carroll  and  Coffee,  bearing  date  30th  May,  1830: 

**  A  crisis  in  oar  Indian  affairs  has  arrived.  Strong  in- 
dications are  seen  of  this  in  the  circumstance  of  the  I^gi^ 
latures  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  extending  their  laws  over 
the  Indians  witiim  tlieir  respective  limits.  These  acts,  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume,  will  be  followed  by  other  States 
interested  in  ti^ose  portions  of  their  soil,*  now  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Indians.  In  the  ri^ht  to  exercise  such  juris- 
diction, the  Executive  of  the  United  States  ftdly  concurs; 
and  this  has  been  officially  announced  to  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. The  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode 
lefi  for  the  Indians  to  escape  the  effects  of  such  enactments, 
and  consequences  yet  more  destructive,  which  arc  conse- 
quent on  their  contiguity  witii  the  whites,  is  to  emigrate.** 

**  The  President  views  the  Indians  as  the  children  of  the 
Government.  He  sees  what  is  best  for  them;  and  that  a 
perseverance  in  their  refusal  to  fly  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round them,  must  result  in  their  misery  and  final  destruc- 
tion. He  would,  if  appeals  to  their  reason  fail,  induce 
them,  by  rewards,  to  avoid  the  threatened  calamity. 

«« Your  first  businAs,  should  you  consent  to  engage  in 
this  work  of  mercy  to  the  Indians,  would  be  to  ascertain 
upon  whom,  as  pivots,  the  will  of  the  Cberokees  and 
Creeks  turns.  Go  to  them,  not  as  a  negotiator,  but  friend. 
Open  to  each  a  view  of  bis  danger,  and  the  danger  that 
threatens  his  people.  This  may  be  made  up  of  references 
to  their  present  state,  as  to  numbers,  when  compared  wiA 
the  past;  the  causes  that  have  produced  this  thinning  of  their 
numbers;  and  here  you  mignt  enlarge  on  their  compara- 
tive degradation  as  a  people,  and  the  total  impossibihty  of 
their  ever  attaining  to  higher  privileges  while  they  retain 
their  present  relations  to  a  people  wlio  seek  to  get  rid  of 
them;  to  the  inefficiency  of^ their  own  laws  for  their  ad- 
vancement; and,  finally,  to  the  fact  that  these  will  be  super- 
seded and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  exercise  over  them 
of  the  laws  of  the  States.  And  here  you  might  amply 
illustrate  the  really  difficult  relation  which  the  Otierokees, 
particularly,  bear  to  this  question,  by'Uxe  passinf^  over 
them  of  the  various  laws  of  four  States." 

This  is  the  langiuige  held  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  to  the  chaf  acter  and  effect  of  these  State 
law  s.  That  the  I  ndians  regard  them  i  n  the  same  light  as  con- 
nected with  their  own  removal,  is  seen,  if  it  neea  confirma- 
tion, in  Governor  Carroll's  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  In  a  letter  dated  Winchester,  Tennessee,  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  that  most  respectable  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen uses  the  following  language: 

"  The  truth  is,  thcv  (the  Indians)  rely,  with  g^eat  con- 
fidence, on  a  favorable  report  on  the  petition  they  have 
before  Congress.  If  that  is  rejected,  and  the  laws  of  the 
States  are  enforced,  you  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  pr<h 
curing  an  exchange  of  lands  with  them." 

Sir,  I  have  seen  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  tho  Choctaw  council,  lately  convened  to  connder 
tliis  subject  of  emigration.  It  was  a  scene,  as  we  «re  told 
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by  the  MisaiaBippi  papers,  that  could  not  be  witnessed  with- 
out tears.  Aner  the  new  chief  had  been  installed  in  office, 
**  he  introduced  to  the  council  the  subject  of  a  removal  in 
this  way:  he  first  stated  some  of  the  laws  of  Mississippi, 
and  then  inquired  of  them  whether  they  would  remain 
where  they  were,  and  submit  to  these  laws,  or  remove 
over  the  Mtssisnppi.  He  also  stated  the  substanoe  of  the 
last  talk  to  them  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
captains  and  others  rose  and  spoke:  the  general  sentiment 
was,  we  aire  distressed— we  cannot  endure  the  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi-*-we  da  not  think  otir  great  father  loves  us-^wc 
must  go,  as  he  will  not  help  us  while  we  remain  here." 

If  another  authority  is  needed,  I  will  add  that  of  Gene- 
ral Coffee,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Creek 
Agency,  October  14^  1839:  **T\\tf  express  a  confident 
hope  that  Congress  will  interpose  its  power,  and  prevent 
the  States  from  extending  their  laws  over  them.  Should 
they  be  disappointed  in  this,  I  hazard  little  in  saying  that 
the  Government  will  have  little  difficulty  in  removing  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi. '^ 

If  the  States  enforce  the  laws^  th«y  wiH  be  glad  enough 
togoi 

The  States  declare  they  will  enforce  them.  The  In^ 
dians  cry  to  us  for  protection.  We  tell  tbenr  we  will  not 
protect  them;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  go. 

This  bill  is  to  appropriate  the  funds  for  their  removal 

Such  is  the  bill  of  which  \re  are  told  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  objectionable,  that  it  contemplates  nothing  comput 
sory.  This  is  the  removal  which  is  said  to  be  voluntary. 
These  are  the  laws  which  are  said  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  subject;  into  which  we  have  been  told  it  is  irre- 
levant and  idle  to  inquire. 

Nothing  to  do  with  the  subject!  Take  the  bill  as  it  is! 
Not  to  presume  tliat  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi  has 
passed,  or  can  pass,  any  law  that  varies  this  question !  Why, 
it  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  rightfulness  of  the  mea- 
ture  turns.  Here  is  wrapped  up  the  g^at  objection  to 
the  removal,  that  it  is  compulsonr;  an  cSbjection  which  we 
published  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Indian 
eommittee  to  obriate^  and  which  is  not  touched,  I  believe, 
in  that  report.  The  State  laws  nothing  to  do  with  oar  le- 
gislation! Why,  they  are  the  very  means  on  which  our 
agents  rely  to  move  the  Indians.  It  is  the  argument  first 
and  last  on  their  tongties.  The  President  uses  it;  the  Se- 
cretary uses  it;  the  commissioners  use  it.  The  States  have 
passed  the  laws.  You  cannot  live  under  them.  We  can- 
not and  shall  not  protect  you  from  them.  We  advise  you, 
as  you  would  save  your  dear  fives  from  destruction,  to  go. 

I  appeal  to  the  House  if  I  overstate  this  point. 

The  question,  then,  is,  shall  we  nerve  the  arm  of  this 
State  legislation,  which  is  put  forth  forcibly  to  remove  the 
Indians?  That  is  the  question  for  us  to  decide.  It  is  the 
only  question,  and  we  are  the  only  authority.  This  Con- 
gress is  the  only  tribunal  clothed  with  power  to  decide  It. 
It  depends  on  our  vote;  and  it  depenos  on  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  bumness  of  the  Premdent  to  enforce  our  laws,  not 
the  laws  of  the  States.  He  is  solemnly  sworn,  to  the  best 
-of  his  ability,  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,''  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
we  pass  are  faithfully  executed;  and  "  this  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  'shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  tlie  land,  and  the  judgei^  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  President,  then,  has  no  power  in  this  matter  bat  to 
execute  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  question  is  to  be  settled  by  us.  We  are  to  protect 
the  Indians  from  this  legislation,  or  abandori  them  to  it. 
No  other  power  on  eartli  can  do  it. 

Sir,  it  is  fotce.  Tlie  President  hhnself  authorizes  us  to 
call  it  foree^    I  n  his  message^  at  the  opening  of  tlie  session. 


he  says:  **By  persuasion  and  force  they  have  been  made 
to  retire  from  rivi^r  to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  moun* 
tain."  When  were  any  means  employed  to  detrude  the 
Indians,  better  entitled  than  these  laws  to  the  name  of 
force?  He  does  not  probably  refer  to  open  wars  against 
hostile  nations,  in  which  he  has  been  himself,  so  benefit 
cially  for  his  country,  and  so  much  to  his  own  fame,  dis- 
tinguished. No.  I  take  the  measa^  to  intend  legislative 
force,  moral  force,  duress^  the  untirmg  power  of  civilized 
man  puslung  his  uncivilized  neighbor  farther  and  farther 
into  the  woods.  This  I  take  to  be  the  force  to  which  the 
President  alludes.  And  if  tlus  kind  of  action,  unavoida- 
bly incident  to  the  contiguity  of  the  two  races,  be  jusUv 
called  force,  how  much  more  so  the  legislation  of  which 
the  Indiana  complain,  avowedly  instituted  to  effect  their 
removal,. and  confeosedly  insupportable  in  its  nature! 

Sir,  it  is  fbrce.  It  is  because  it  is  force  that  our  inter- 
ference for  protection  is  invoked.  I  know  it  comes  in  tiie 
form  of  law;  but  is  not  the  law  force?  Suppose  the  In^ 
dians  disobey  the  laws,  (and  they  are  no  more  bound  to 
obey  them  than  the  Mexicans  are,)  is  tiiere  no  force  then? 
Are  not  the  sheriff,  the  ccmstable,  the  Jailor,  the  execu- 
tioner, ministers  of  force?  No  force?  A  law  passed  over 
my  head  by  a  power  which  I  cannot  resist,  a  law  intended 
to  make  me  fly  the  country,  because  I  cannot  live  under 
it,  and  I  not  forced  to  go?  There  was  no  force,  tiien,  ap- 
plied against  the  Hugonots  by  the  -revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  They  had  only  to  adopt  the  catiiolic  faith,  and 
dragoons  were  sent  among  them^to  assist  in  tiieir  conver- 
non.  Inhere  vras  no  force  employed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment toward  the  puriuns.  They  needed  only  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church,  and  they  would  then  be 
si^e  from  the  visitations  of  the  star  cliamber.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  these  victims  of  power  could  not  and 
would  not  submit;  and  histoty  has  recorded  that  they  were 
driven  by  force  iit>m  their  native  land.  1  do  not  say  that 
the  State  laws  are  as  oppressive  as  these  odious  measures 
of  a  dark  and  bigoted  age  in  Europe.  I  do  but  take  their 
admitted  character,  which  is  such  that  the  Indians  cannot 
live  under  them.  The  peculiar  kind  and  degree  of  the 
disability  imposed  by  the  laws  are  immaterial,  if,  in  the 
general  result,  they  are,  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,  in- 
tolerable. 

1  say  again,  tiien,  that  legal  force  is  the  most  efficient 
and  formidable  that  can  be  applied.  It  is  systematic,  it  is 
calculated  and  measured  to  efiect  its  end.  The  sovereign 
power  sits  calmly  in  its  council  cluunber,  and  shapes  its 
measures  most  effectively  to  tiie  desired  object.  Actual 
physical  force  is  either  tumultuary,  as  that  of  the  mob, 
and  of  consequence  transitory;  or  it  is  that  of  the  militaiy 
arm  of  the  Government,  wliich,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
is  put  forth  only  at  a  crins,  and  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
an  occasion.  But  force  embodied  in  the  form  of  law,  a 
compulsory  legislation,  a  code  beneath  which  I  cannot  live, 
a  duress  which  surrounds  me,  and  pursues  me  whitherso- 
ever I  travel,  wherever  1  abide;  ever  acting  by  day,  ever 
watchful  by  night,  co-extensive  with  the  land  in  which  I 
live^  sir,  I  submit  to  this  Congress  of  reasonable  men,  that 
it  is  the  most-  effectual,  and  the  most  appalling  form  in 
which  force  can  be  applied,  the  most  disheartening.  All 
otiier  force  awakens  a  manly  courage  of  resistance.  But 
this  deadly  influence  of  an  unfriendly  legislation,  this  cold 
averted  eye  of  a  Government,  which  has  checks  and  re- 
straints for  you,  but  no  encouragements  nor  hopes:  in 
short,  this  intjtitution  of  things  which  is  intended  to  de- 
press, harass,  and  prostrate  you,  beneath  which  you  feel 
you  cannot  live,  and  which  drives  you  as  an  outcast  from 
your  native  land;  this  is  the  force  which  every  freeman 
would  most  deprecate.  - 

Sir,  I  acknowledge  my  mind  has  been  strangely  con- 
founded by  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  and  those  who  support  its  policy  to- 
ward the  Indians.     I  am  ready  to  think  that  they  or  I 
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have  lost  sight  of  the  ordinary  slgniiicancy  of  terms.  I  had 
supposed  the  general  idea  of  the  natuj-e  of  law  was  set- 
tled in  the  common  agreement  of  mankind.  Sages,  when 
they  attempted  to  describe  it  in  its  highest  conception, 
had  told  us  that  its  seat  was  the  bosom  of  Grod,  and  its 
voice  the  liarmony  of  the  worlds.  I  had  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  as  a  sort  of  eartlily  Providejiee;  as  the 
great  popular  sovereign;  the  unthroned  and  sceptrcless 
prince;  the  mild  dictator,  whose  province  it  was  to  see  that 
not  a  single  subject  of  its  sway  received  barm.  With  these 
conceptions,  how  can  I  understand  it  when  I  hear  that  the 
Indians  claim  to  be  protected  against  the  laws  of  the  States? 
Protected  against  the  laws!  I  thought  it  was  the  object 
of  the  law  to  pi-otect  every  good  rotm  from  all  liarm  what- 
ever; and  even  to  visit  on  the  bad  man  only  the  specific 
penalty  of  his  proven  offence.  But  protection  against  the 
law:  protection  against  the  protector.'  Sir,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it:  it  is  incongruous.  It  confounds  my  faculties. 
There  must  be  fatal  mischief  concealed  in  so  strange  a  con- 
ti'adiction  of  language. 

It  has  been  asked,  in  a  highly  respectable  quarter,  **  what 
has  a  Cherokee  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  Georgia ^"  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  and  tell  what  a 
man  has  to  fear  from  laws  under  which  it  is  admitted  he 
cannot  live?  But  I  will  answ^er  the  question  specifically; 
and,  in  the  answer  I  give,  I  implore  gentlemen  whose 
duty  it  is  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Georgia,  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  casting  any  imputation  upon  it.  I  will  say  no- 
thing which  the  most  tender  sensibility  can  construe  into 
an  aspersion  of  her  honor,  because  I  mean  nothing  wkich 
can  be  so  construed.  I  will  state,  then,  what  a  Cherokee 
has  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

By  the  fifteenth  section  of  her  law  of  19th  December, 
1829,  it  is  provided  "that  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  any 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  witness  in  any  court 
in  tliis  State* to  which  a  white  person  may  be  a  party,  ex- 
cept such  white  person  reside  within  the  said  nation." 

It  would  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  dwell  on  the  point, 
yet  I  cannot  but  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  law  makes  a 
singular  discrimination,  both  as  respects  the  credibility  of 
Indian  testimony  and  the  rigfhta  of  Georg^n  citizens,  whom 
it  is  the  presumable  intention  of  the  law  to  protect  ag^nst 
evidence  which  cannot,  in  its  alleged  nature,  be  sufficient- 
ly responsible.  Georgia  has  attached  the  different  poi'tions 
of  the  Cherokee  country  to  her  several  adjacent  counticsj 
and  made  them  pai'ts  of  those  counties.  It  is  well  known^ 
also,  tliat,  in  proportion  as  the  Cherokees  have  been  drawn 
off  by  emigration,  citizens  of  Georgpia  have  advanced  into 
the  country,  aiKl  numbers  of  them  are  now  resident  there. 
Against  these  htter,  the  Cherokee  is  a  competent  witness 
in  a  court  of  law.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  singular  incon- 
gruity tiiat  Indian  testimony  is  good  against  a  Georgian 
citizen  in  one  part  of  a  county,  and  not  good  against 
him  in  the  other.  Thus  the  citizen  <^the  county  of  Gwin- 
nett, who  lives  at  Lawrence villc,  is  safe  against  Indian  tes- 
timony. But  the  citizen  of  the  same  county,  west  of  the 
Chatahoochee,  may  be  tried  and  convicted  on  that  testi- 
mony in  tlie  same  court  So,  too,  the  Cherokee  is  an  in- 
competent witness;  he  camiot  give  testimony,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently responsible  sanction,  against  any  citizen  of  Law- 
renceville;  but  the  court  will  receive  his  testimony  as  ade- 
quate in  any  cause  in  which  a  citizen  of  Georgia  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  a  party.  It  is  an  obvious  conse- 
quence of  tliis  state  of  tiling^,  that  tl\^  same  Indian,  in  the 
same  court,  and  on  the  same  day,  is  and  is  not  a  compe- 
tent witness.  This  hour,  he  is,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, an  uncivilized  pagan,  possessing  no  religion  nor  su- 
perstition by  which  the  court  can  bind  his  conscience;  tlic 
next  hour  he  may  swear  away  the  life  of  any  Georgian  re- 
aident  in  the  Indian  country.  Does  not  this  sliow  that  the 
law  lias  no  foundation  ui  any  political  pr  social  necessity  ? 

But  I  return  to  the  question,  what  lias  tlie  Cherokee  to 


t 


fear  from  this  law  of  Geov^?  He  has  this  to  fear.  The 
citizen^  of  Georgia,  1  admit,  freely  and  cheerfully,  to  be 
as  oixlerly,  virtuous,  and  humane  a  people  as  the  citizens 
of  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  1  presume,  boweveiv 
that  in  Georgia,  as  in  every  other  Statet  there  are  indi- 
viduals, in  considerable  numbers^  who  regard  the  law  only 
for  its  terrors;  whom  justice  and  honesty  do  not  control,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  enforced  by  the  law.  Such  men  exist  in 
all  the  States;  they  keep  our  courts  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion constantly  employed.  In  my  own  State,  and  in  per- 
haps the  most  orderly  community  in  it»  Uie  country  liaa 
lately  seen,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  tlicyc  are 
men  capable  of  atrocities  which  would  sliockthe  brigands 
of  Calabria.  Well,  tJieo,  sir,  suppose  the  Stat»  of  Geor- 
to  contain  somesudi;  they  have  but  to  cross  the  Chero- 
;ee  line;  tliey  have  but  to  choose  the  time  and  the  place,, 
where  the  eye  of  no  white  man  can  rest  upon  them,  and 
they  may  burn  the  dwelling,  waste  the  farm,  plunder  \ho 
property,  assault  the  person,  murder  the  children  of  the 
Cherokee  subject  to  Georgia,  and,  though  hundi^eds  of  the 
tribe  may  be  looking  on,  there  is  not  one  of  them  tliat  can 
be  permitted  to  bear  witness  against  tlie  spoiler.  When  I 
am  asked,  then,  what  the  Cherokee  has  to  fear  from  the 
law  of  Georgia,  I  answer,  that,  by  tliat  law,  he  is  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  firebrand  anddagfger  of  every  unprinci- 
pled wretch  in  the  community.  Am  I  told  the  laws  of 
Georgia  are  kindly  administered  towards  this  people;  that 
they  have  oflen  obtained  justice  in  the  courts  of  Georgia? 
I  do  not  doubt  it;  I  know  it,  oa  the  best  authority.  But 
tlie  law  of  which  1  speak,  is  a  new  law;  it  has  wA  yet  gone 
into  operation;  and,  wlien  it  has  gone  into  operation,  let  it 
be  administered  as  mildly  as  you  please,  it  cannot  admit 
an  Indian's  testimony  against  a  white  maanot  resident  in 
the  nation. 

Wiiat  has  a  Choctaw  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  .Missisnp- 
pi  ?  He  has  this  to  fear.  The  fiflh  section  of  one  of  tho&e 
laws  provides  <*  that  any  person  or  persons  who  sliall  as- 
sume on  liim  or  themselves,  and  exercise,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  the  office  4>f  chief,  mingo,  head  man,  or  other 
post  of  power  established  by  ike  tribal  statutes,  ordinances, 
or  customs  of  the  said  Indians^  aadjiot  particularly  recog- 
nised by  tlie  laws  of  this  State,  sImlU,  on  oonviction,  upon 
indictment  or  presentment  before  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thour 
sand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  any  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  months^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom 
conviction  may  be  had." 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  trcafy  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Choctaw  nation,  negotiated  at  Uoak's  stand,  not 
ten  years  ago,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  aud  the  respectable  men»- 
ber  [Mr.  Hisns]  from  Mississippi.  The  thirteenth  article 
of  that  treaty  is  as  follows;  **  To  enable  the  ming^s,  chiefs, 
and  head  men  of  the  Choctaw  nation  to  raise  and  organize 
a  corps  of  light-horse,  consisting  of  ten  in  each  disti'ict, 
so  that  good  order  may  be  roainti^ned,  and  ^t  all  men^ 
both  white  and  red,  may  be  compelled  to  pay  their  just 
debts,  it  is  stipulated  and  ag^'ced  that  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for 
each  district  annually,  and  pUced  in  the  hands  of  the  agent, 
to  pay  the  expenses  incui-red  in  raising  and  estabUshiug' 
the  said  cor{>s;  which  is  to  act  as  executive  officers,  ia 
maintaining  ^ood  order,  and  compelling  bad  men  to  remove 
from  tlie  nation,  who  are  not  authorized  to  live  in  it  by  a 
regular  permit  of  the  agent." 

Now,  as  I  imdcrstand  the  law  of  Mississippi,  any  person 
who  should  presume  to  act  as  a  chief  among  the  ChoctawF, 
and  to  exercise  the  authority  given  Itim  by  this  treaty,  and 
put  m  action  the  force  which  the  United  States  not  only 
recognise  and  sanction,  but  supiK>rt.  and  pay,  would  be 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  tlicy  come  to  the 
President,  aiul  say,  here  i«tlie  treaty,  iind  iicre  is  your  own 
signature  and  seal;  tlie  President  has  been  induced,  by  his 
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official  advisers,  to  tell  thera  be  cannot  protect  them,  and 
to  prison  they  must  go,  and  their  fine  they  must  pay, 
whenever  it  sliaU  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  drag  tlicm 
before  the  courts  of  Mississippi.  Sir,  it  has  been  stated 
to  roe,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  so  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that,  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  whiskey 
traders  hav«  made  their  inroads  into  the  Choctaw  country; 
the  chiefs  dare  not  exercise  their  own  strict  laws  against 
them,  lor  fear  of  incurring  the  severe  penalties  above  re- 
cited; and  tlius  the  first-fruits  of  this  State  legislation  has 
been  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  reform,  which  had  com- 
menced and  made  the  most  extraordinary  |}rogress  amoBg 
the  nation^  in  that  vice  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
the  strongest  natural  disposition. 

I  have  sliown,  sir,  what  an  Indian  has  to  fear  from  the 
laws  of  the  States.  I  now  feel  warranted  in  repeating  that 
it  is  the  object  of  this  bill  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  compulsory  removal  of 
the  Indians. 

Notwitlistanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
I  pronounce  tliis  to  be  a  new  policy.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Government;  that 
many  successive  Presidents  have  recommended  it;, and 
many  successive  Congresses  liave  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  it  into  effect:  arid  much  surprise  is  expressed  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  it  should  meet  with  opposition.  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  new  policy,  and  I 
challenge  the  proof  thf  .t  it  is  not. 

Sir,  1  do  not  know- that  even  the  voluntary  removal  of  the 
Indians  was  ever  regularly  considered  and  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, the  only  power  competent  to  adopt  it.  I  know  that, 
from  time  to  time,  steps  have  been  taken  to  efiect  such  a 
voluntary  remoml  by  treaties,  and  that  appropriations 
have  been  made  to  carry  the  treaties  into  eftect  This  is 
the  most  that  has  been  done  by  Congress.  I  am  awai'e 
that,  at  the  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  Congress,  a 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not,  I  believe,  acted  on 
jji  the  House,  which  maude  an  approach  toward  a  systematic 
removal  of  the  Lidians;  carefully  guarded,  however,  to  be 
purely  voluntary;  and  tliis  bill  passed  at  a  time  before  the 
coercion  of  State  laws  was  tliought  ofl  The  provisions  of 
that  bill  are  widely  different  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  us,  and  coincide  with  the  judicious  amendment  to 
the  latter  which  the  gentleman  firom  Pemisylvania  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  has  already  announced  the  intention  of  offer- 
ing, aod  for  whicli  I  tender  him  my  heai'ty  tlianks.  I'he 
third  section  of  the  bill -which  passed  the  Senate  in  1825, 
provides— 

«  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autlkorized, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlic  Senate,  to  ap- 
point five  commissioners,  to  reoeire  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation, who  shall,  under  his  instructions,  bold  treaties  wilii 
the  Usages,  tlie  Kapzas,  or  any  other  tribe  having  just 
claims  to  the  country,  for  a  cession  of  territory  westward 
of  the  State  and  Territory  aforesaid,  for  the  pu impose  above 
specified;  and  -to  visk  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
and  Chickasaws,  residing  in  North  Carofina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Misaitflppi;  the  Delawares,  Kicka- 
poos,  Shawneesi,  Wcas,  ioways,  Fiankeshaws,  Chevokecs, 
and  Osages,  residing  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  and  tlie 
Wyandots,  Sbawneea,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Kaakaskias, 
and  the  Miami  and  £el  river  Indians,  residing  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana,  in  order  to  make  known  to  tiiem  the 
views  of  the  Government;  and,  under  the  directions  of  the 
■  President,  and  with  the  conaentof  the  Indians,  toadopt  such 
mcaaures,  and  form  such  arrangements,  or  to  enter  into 
rich  treaties,  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to  effect  the  same ; 
and  to  pledge,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct,  tlie  faith 
of  tlie  nation,  as  he  is  above  authorized  to  do;  the  said 
commissioners:  to  act  cither  jomtly  or  separately,  as  he  may 
direct." 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  I  am  aware  was  ever 
made  to  the  enactment,  by  Congreas,  of  a  systematic  plan 


for  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  Indians;  and  this,  as  I 
have  said,  was  long  before  the  attempt  had  ever  been 
made,  by  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  >rississippi, 
to  extend  their  laws  over  the  Indians  within  their  limits. 
That  this  pretension  is  of  the  most  recent  cliaracter,  the  . 
passages  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans] 
from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  1827, 
abundantly  prove — if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  not  too  notorious 
to  require  proof. 

I  therefore  pronounce  again  tlie  policy  of  this  bill  to  be 
wholly  novel.  Its  great  distinctive  element,  the  part  to 
be  performed  by  State  legislation,  is  entirely  new.  It  is  not 
three  years  old.  When  gentlemen  tell  me  this  is  the  an- 
cient policy  of  tlie  Government,  let  them  pohit  out  the 
laws,  passed  by  the  States,  under  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Indians  to  live,  and  which  required  them  to  remove, 
in  order  to  escape  destruction.  These  laws  cannpjt  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  a  new  policy.  The  St^te  Uw^  are  not 
two  years  old;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  Indians  against  tliero,  is  not  a 
year  old.  '  On  the  11th  of  last  Apru,  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affiiirs  informs  the  Cherokee 
delegation,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  "That 
the  Secretary  is  not  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question, 
involved  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  to  which 
you  refer,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  extending  the 
laws  of  Georgia  over  your  people  after  the  1st  of  June, 
1830.  It  is  a  question  which  will  doubtless  be  the  subject 
of  congressional  inquiry,  and  what  is  proper  in  regard  to 
it  will  no  doubt  be  ordered  by  that  body." 

So  late,  then,  as  the  11th  of  April  o?  the  last  year,  the 
essential  feature  of  this  "ancient  policy"  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  present  Executive.  On  the  30th  of 
tlie  May  following,  (not  yet  a  year,)  we  learn  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  Department  to  Generals  Carroll  and  Cof- 
fee, that,  >"in  the  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction" — 
that  of  the  States  over  tlie  Indians — "  tlie  Executive  fully 
concurs." 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
President  should  have  felt  himself  authorized  to  decide 
this  question,  which,  about  six  weeks  before,  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  bp  a  matter  in 
regard  to  which  "  no  remedy  exists,  short  of  one  wliich 
Congress  alone  can  supply." 

On  the  strength  of  these  documents,  I  may  venture  to 
pronounce  this  policy,  (which  has  been  recommended  to 
us  as  the  ancient  and  estublishcd  policy  of  the  Govcrn- 
mpntjj  to  be  the  growth  of  the  last  twelve  months. 

Ana  now,  sir,  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate  it  in  some 
of  its  details.  The  notion  which  seems  to  accompany  this 
plan  of  removal,  in  both  the  voluntary  and  compulsory 
forms,  the  notion,  1  mean,  of  an  Indian  State  to  be  elevated 
to  an  equality  with  the  political  members  of  this  Union, 
appears  to  have  presented  itself  vaguely  to  the  old  Con- 
gi'ess.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Delawares,  negotiated  in 
1778,  it  is  provided  as  follows  in  the  sixth  article: 

**  It  is  fui-thcr  agreed  on  bctwecji  the  contracting  parties, 
(should  it  for  the  future  be  found  conducive  for  the  mutuid 
interests  of  both  parlies,  J  to  invite  any  other  tribes,  who 
have  been  friends  to  the  mterests  of  the  United  States,  to 
join  the  present  confederation,  and  to  form  d  State, 
whereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the  head,  and  liave 
a  veprcsenlation  in  Congress."  It  was  also  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  with  the  Cherokces.  m  order  "that 
the  Indians  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  their  interests,  they  shall  have 
the  ra^ht  to  send  a  deputy,  of  their  choice,  whenever  they 
sec  (it,  to  Congress." 

It  is  imnccessarj'  to  say  that  these  stipulations  were  never 
carried  into  effect.  They  are  properly  quoted  as  illustrat- 
ing the  opinions,  held  at  that  period,  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dian relations.  Each  of  these  treaties  existed  prior  to  the 
constitution,  and  was  recognised  by  that  iusta'umcnt^andt 
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conseauently,  by  every  State  which  adopted  it,  as  a  por- 
tion or  the  law  of  the  land,  *<  any  thing"  in  the  constitution 
«r  laws  of  any  State  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.'^ 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  acquired  Louisiana,-  he  coi'iceived 
the  idea  of  providing,  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  an  abode  for 
the  Indian  tribes.  His  idea  was,  to  remove  the  Indians,  by 
treaty,  from  tfie  eastern  to  the  western  bank.  "The  in 
habited  part  of  Louisiana,"  says  he,  "  from  Point  Couple 
to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a  territorial  Go- 
vernment, and  soon  a  State.  But,  above'that,  the  best  use 
we  can  make  of  the  country  for  some  time,  will  be  to  give 
establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  n<le  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  their  present  country,  and 
open  land  offices  in  the  last,  and  thus  make  thia  acquisition 
the  means  of  filling  up  the  eastern  side,  instead  of  draw- 
ing off  its  population.  When  we  shall  be  full  on  this  side, 
we  may  lay  off  a  range  of  States  on  the  western  bank, 
from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and  so  range  tSier  range,  ad- 
vancing compactly,  as  we  multiply.*'* 

In  another  letter,  written.  1st  November,  1803,  heu.ses 
still  more  emphatic  language:  •*  SpMn  is  afraid  of  her  ene- 
mies in  Mexico;  but  not  more  than  we  are.  Our  policy  will 
be  to  form  New  Orleans,  and  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
it,  into  a  State;  and,  as  to  all  above  that,  to  transpli^t  our 
Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a  marechauss^e,  (a  mount- 
ed patrol,^  to  prevent  emigrants  from  crossing  the  river, 
until  we  snail  have  filled  un  all  the  vacant  countrv'on  tJiis 
side.  This  will  secure  bom  Spain  and  us,  as  to  the  mines 
of  Mexioo,  for  half  a  century ."j- 

I  have  more  than  one  object  m  these  citations.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  lately,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  gar- 
blea  passages  from  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress,  to  fix 
'  on  New  England  the  odious  and  improbable  charge  of  hav- 
ing refused  to  protect  the  West  from  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  cripple  tlie  growth  of  that  part  of  the  country.  We  here 
find  that  this  policy,  if  ever  systematically  formed,  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  quarter  remote  from  New  England.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson proposed,  in  1803,  to  collect  the  Indians  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forming  them  into  an  armed  guard,  to  prevent  the  emi- 
grants from  crossing  over. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  project  was 
crude  enough,  altliough  it  was  free  from  most  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  measure  now  proposed,  and  pos- 
sessed some  positive  advantagt^s.  It  contemplated  no  in- 
terference of  State  legislation,  but  amicable  agreement  by 
treaty,  as  appean  by  the  act  creating  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans and  the  district  of  Louisiana,  of  the  26tli  Marcli,  1804. 
In  that  act,  we  find  the  following  section: 

"The  President  of  the  United  Slates  is  hereby  adtho- 
rized  to  stipulate  with  any  Indian  tribes  owning  lands  on  the 
east  side  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  residing  thereon,  for  an 
exchange  of  lands,  the  property  of  th^  United  States,  on 
tlie  west  side  of  the  Mississip]ji,  in  case  the  said  tribe  shall 
remove  and  settle  thereon;  but,  in  such  stipulation,  the  said 
tribes  shall  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  shall  agree  that  they  will 
not  hold  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  individual 
State,  or  with  the-  individuals  of  any  State  or  power;  and 
tliat  they  will  not  sell  or  dispose  of  said  lands,  or  any  pan 
thereof,  to  any  soveroign  power,  except  the  United  States, 
nor  to  thp  subiects  nor  citizens  of  any  other  sovereign 
power,  nor  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

We  here  see  that  the  Congress  of  1804  recognised  the 
ownership  of  the  Indians  in  the  lands  they  occupy;  and  we 
find  no  trace  of  that  coercive  State  legislation,  which  forms 
the  great  objection  to  the  present  measure.'  In  providing, 
also,  that  the  Mississippi  itself,  and  not  an  imaginary  line, 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  it,  should  be  the  boundary  of 
the'Indians,  and  that  there,  for  half  a  century,  they  should 

•  JimT«oii'i  Worki,  Til,  p.  513.  . 
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be  securely  entrenched  behind  this  mighty  barrier,  Mr. 
Jefferson  certainly  made  a  vastly  better  provision  for  their 
security,  than  we  can  now  make.  Still,  however,  in  the 
idea  of  a  successive  removal  of  the  Indians,  as  they  should 
be  crowded  on  by  each  new  range  of  States,  and  in  thus 
associating  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Indians  with  the  gra* 
dual  extension  of  our  own  population  over  the  same  region, 
Mr.  Jefferson  evidently  aimed  at  objects  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  attempted  to  promote,  at  the  same  time,  twd 
measures  which  were  essentiany  at  variance. 

Could  Mr.  Jefferson  have  executed  the  first  part  of  hia 
plan,  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  Indians.  Unfortu- 
nately for  its  success,  the  other  portion  of  the  project  be- 
gan instantaneously  to  execute  itself.  A  principle  of  our 
political  system  was  immediately  developed,  fiir  more  ac- 
tive in  its  progress,  fiir  more  tenacious  in  its  hold,  than  any 
principle  that  could  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
Indians.  Our  own  population  rushed  over  the  river;  they 
looked  round  on  the  broad  new  region  as  their  o^^m;  their 
o>yn  they  made  it;  and  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  Indian  marc- 
chauss^e  could  be  organized,  to  keep  off  the  emigrants,  the 
emigrants  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  embarrass  the 
settlement  of  the  Indians.  So  that,  instead  of  procuring 
them  an  asylum  for  fifty  years,  those  that  were  sent  over 
were  subject  to  the  same  pressure  of  a  rapidly  increa«ng 
white  population,  which  had  borne  upon  them  in  the  old 
States. 

Sir,  could  it  be  otherwise?  will  -t  be  otherwise?  What^ 
are  you  indeed  going  to  abandon  this  region  to  the  Indians? 
Mr.  Jeffersoii's  second  range  of  States?  This  fine  tract,  as 
you  describe  it,  six  hundr^  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  t(vo 
hnndred  broad;  the  garden  of  the  United  States;  a  fine 
soil,  well  watered,  rich  in  coal  mines,  and  capable  of  being 
covered  wiUi  forests,  are  you  going  to  Ipck  it  up,  in  mort- 
main, for  the  Indians?  Can  we  stop  the  wave  of  popula- 
tion that  flows  toward  it?  Will  we  do  it?  We  cannot;  we 
shall  not.  Precisely  the  same  process  which  has  gone  on 
in  the  East  will  go  on  in  the  West.  That  onward  march, 
which  neither  the  Alleghany  mountains,  nor  the  Ohio,  nor 
the  Mississippi,  could  arrest,  will  not  be  checked  by  .your 
meridian  lines,  nor  parchment  patents.  If  the  land,  as  you 
say,  is  good,  it  will  never  be  the  policy  of  this  Government 
to  hold  tlie  keys  of  the  territory,  and  turn  off  tlie  emi- 
grants that  ^ill  claim  to  enter.  A  cordon  of  troops 
could  not  do  it.  Withhold  your  leave,  and  they  will  go 
without  leave.  Tliey  will  boast  themselves  }'Our  ckizcns; 
they  will  soon  demand  a  territorial  Government;  they  will 
next  swell  into  a  sovereign  State;  will  extend  their  juris- 
diction over  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  into  Texas. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  first 
step  in  this  great  policy  of  removal,  was  met  by  the  ob- 
vious embarrassment,  that  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, toward  which  the  removal  was  to  be  made,  was  itself 
occupied  by  numerous  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  In- 
dians, of  a  race  alien  from  those  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
remove.  Previous,  then,  to  removing  the  Indians  from 
the  lef^  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
otl)ers  from  th^  right  bank,  to  make  way  ^  them.  What 
was  to  become,  what  did  become  of  those  thus  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  ri^ht  bajik>  It  would  require  time  and 
sources  of  infbmnation  not  at  my  command,  to  trace  them 
into  their  narrowed  limits,  and  point  out  particulaily  their 
fate;  but  the  nature  of  things  teaches  us  what  it  must  have 
been.  Driven  into  closer  bonnds,  and  forced  upon  neigh- 
boring tribes,  their  i-erooval  from  the  hunting  gi*ounds  to 
which  thejr  had  been  accustomed,  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  must  liave  been  the  source  of  wai*s,  destructive 
to  all  parties  in  their  immediate  effects,  and  doubly  fatal 
in  the  mterfcrcncc  of  our  arms,  which  it  involves  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  a  cession  was  made  by  the  Ijreat  and  Little 
Osages,  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  containing  a  considerable 
part  of  Uic  present  State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Ar- 
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kansas,  amounting  to  forty-eight  millions  of  acres,  for  a 
consideration  substantially  of  about  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  policy  of  removal,  the  history  of 
this  treaty  may  be  worth  repeating.  In  the  year  1804,  the 
President  ^ve  his  promise  to  a  number. of  Osage  chiefs, 
then  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  to  establish  for  them  a  trad- 
ing house,  on  the  plan  authorized  by  a  law  of  Congress  in 
1806.  The  same  promise  was  repeated  to  another  depu- 
tation, and  in  October,  1806,  the  establishment  took  place. 
So  far  it  seemed  to  be  a  gratuitous  act;  but  in  the  follow^ 
ing  month  it  assumed  a  different  character.  On  the  8th 
of  November,  1808,  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Osages,  Peter  Chouteau,  appeared  at  Fort  Clark.  On  the 
10th  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Great  and  l.ittle  Osages 
in  council,  and  proceeded  to  state  to  them  the  substance 
of  a  treaty,  which  he  said  Governor  Lewis  had  deputed 
him  to  offer  to  the  Osages,  and  to  execute  with  them. 
Having  briefly  explaiped  to  them  its  purport,  he  address- 
ed them  in  the  following  words:  f'You  have  h^ird  this 
treaty  explained  to  you;  Uiose  who  now  come  forward  and 
flign  it,  shall  be  considered  the  friends  of  the  United  States, 
Mid  treated  accordingly,  l^hose  who  refuse  to  come  for- 
"Ward  and  sign  it,  shall  be  considered  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  treated  accordingly."  The  Osages  re- 
plied, in  substance,  «that  if  their  great  American  &ther 
wanted  a  part  of  their  land,  he  must  have  it;  that  he  was 
strong  and  powerful,  they  were  poor  and  pitiful;  what 
could  they  do  ^  He  had  demanded  their  land,  and  thought 
proper  to  offer  them  something  in  retiu'n  for  it.  They  had 
no  choice;  they  must  either  sign  the  treaty,  or  be  declared 
the  enemies  of  tlie  United  States." 

The  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  on  the  same  day; 
and  so  much  were  the  Osag^  awed  bv  the  threats  of  the 
agent,  that  a  very  unusual  number  or  them  touched  the 
pen,  many  of  Whom  had  no  conception  of  the  purport  of 
the  act.  It  is  asserted,  in  an  official  report  to  tne  depart- 
ment, by  the  Indian  factor  at  Fort  .Osage,  that  the  treaty 
was  not  fiiirly  understood  by  a  single  Osa^e. 

Thus  the  trading  house,  which  had  been  established 
gratuitously,  in  conformity'  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Osare  chiefs,  and  repeated  promises  of  the  President 
was  made  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  lands  acquired  under 
the  treaty,  by  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  not  rati< 
fied  by  the  Seimte  till  ApHl,  1810,  and  the  Osages  com 
plained  of  the  dela^  of  the  payment  of  the  first  and  second 
annuities,  wiiich  did  not  take  place  till  September,  1811. 
The  trading  house  was  broken  up,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  1813,  and  was  never  afterwards  renewed,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  Osages,  who 
regarded  it  as  tlie  only  benefit  which  th^  derived  from 
the  tj'caty.* 

Such  are  the  auspices,  under  which  the  first  steps  in  the 
policy  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  siae  of  the' 
Mississippi  commenced. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  witli 
the  Osages,  a  deputation  from  the  Cheirokees  was  encou- 
raged to  visit  Washington.  Here  they  conferred  with  Mf . 
JefiersoQ;  and  I  have  obtained  from  the  Indian  bureau  his 
talk  to  them  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  neccssai^  to  cite  it 
entirei  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  of  1817  contains  enough 
of  the  history  of  this  transaction  to  sliow  its  nature.  We 
are  there  told,  that,  « in  the  autumn  of  tlie  year  1808,  ri 
deputation  from  the  upper  and  lower  Cherokee  towns, 
duly  authorized  by  tlicir  nation,  went  on  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  first  named  to  declare  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life  in  the  country  they 
then  occupied^  and  to  make  known  to  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  the  impracticability  of  inducing  the  nation  at 
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large  to  do  tliis,  and  to  request  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
vision line  lietween  tJie  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  river  to  the  upper 
towns;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society  within  nar- 
rower limits,  they  proposed  to  begin  the  establishment  of 
fixed  laws  and  a  regular  Government:  the  deputies  ftoxn. 
the  lower  towns,  to  make  known  their  desire  to  continue 
the  hunter  life,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  game  where  they 
then  lived,  and,  binder  those  circumstances,  their  wish  to 
remove  across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  vacant  lands 
of  the  United  SUtes,*' 

Such  was  the  plan,  I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  observed,  of 
this  policy  of  a  vohmtary  removal,  at  its  inception.  Those 
who  went,  were  to  go  Tor  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  lead 
the  hunter's  life.  Those  who  staid,  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  civilization,  and  were  to^  establish 
fixed  laws  and  a  regular  Government. 

The  approbation  of  the  Executive  was  given  to  the 
measure.  Exploring  partieis  went  over,  and  selected  a 
tract  of  country  on.  the  Arkansas  and  White  river,  to 
which  a  considerable  number  from  the  lower  towns  repair- 
ed. The  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measure  was 
probably  retarded  by  the  political  condition  of  the  United 
States.  But,  in  the  month  of  July,  1817,  a  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated at  the  Cherokee  agency,  between  "  Major  Gene* 
ral  Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph  M'Minn,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee^  and  General  David  Meriwether,  com- 
missioners plenipotentiarv  of  the  United  jStates  of  Ameri- 
ca, on  the  one  part,  and  tiie  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  their  deputes,  John  D.  Chisholm  and 
James  Ilodgers,  du>y  authorized  by  the  cliiefs  of  the  Che- 
rokees of  the  Arkansas  river»  in  open  council,  by  written 
power  of  attorney,  duly  signed  and  executed,  in  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  Sevier  and  William  War.**  TKs  treaty 
provided  fbr,a  considerable  cession  of  the  l^nds  of  tlie 
Cherokees  east  of  the  Blississippi.  It  stipulated,  that,  du- 
ring the  month  of  June,  1818,  a  census  sfiould  be  taken  of 
those  who  emigrated,  and  those  who  staid  behind:  it  gua- 
rantied the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  both  pai'ties, 
recituig  in  t)ie  preamble  the  words  of  &fr.  Jefferson,  who 
declared  "the  United  States  to  be  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  and  willing,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  asked,  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  both,**  and  who  promised  to  those 
who  should  remain  "the  patronage,  aid,  and  gt>od  neigh- 
borhood*' of  the  United  States;  and  it  provided  for  run- 
ning the  line  between  the  portion  of  tlie  territory  which 
the  Cherokees  ceded,  and  that  which  they  did  not  cede. 

Such  was  the  treaty,  and  it  was  unaninK>usly  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Among  the  names  recorded  in  favor  of  this 
treaty,  which  was  negotiated  in  furtlierance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Cherokees  **to  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed 
laws  and  a  regular  Government,"  I  find  the  names  of 
George  M.  Troup  and  Charles  Tait,  the  Senators  from 
Georgia.  This  purpose  having  been  formally  avowed  by  . 
Hie  Cherokee  (lepuuition  in  1808,  did  not,  of  course,  have 
its  origin,  as  has  been  stated,  in  1817;  and  the  f^tl  have 
just  mentioned  shows  that  it  received,  at  tliat  time,  t|^e 
sanction  of  the  representatives  of  Georgia  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Altliough  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Cherokees 
to  provide,  by  this  treaty,  for  a  separation  of  their  commu- 
nity, and  to  leave  to  those  who  wishetl  to  stay  a  permanent 
home,  •*  fixed  laws,  and  a  regular  Government,"  yet  tlie 
agents  of  the  United  States,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
department,  endeavored,  with  the  severest  urgency  and 
pressure,  to  compel  the  whole  nation  to  emigrate.  For 
tliis  reason,  the  taking  of  the  census  was  delayed,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  which  fixed  the  time  when  it  should  be  taken, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Cherokees;  and  high  pecu- 
niary ofr«l«  trcre  held  out  to  them,  to  consent  to  go  en 
matte,  or  accept  reservations,  and  become  subjects  of  tho 
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States.  It  is  pninful  to  read  tbe  documenU  whicli  con- 
tain the  history  of  these  transactions.*  Afler  all  ftttcmpts 
to  persoadc  and  overbear  them  had  failed}  the  project  for 
tbe  time  was  abandoned,  the  idea  of  takinra  census  riven 
up,  and  a  new  treaty  entered  into  on  the  27lh  of  Februa- 
nr,  1819,  bv  which  a  further  cession  of  bind  was  made.  In 
the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  Jt  is  set  forth  that  "tlic  greater 
part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  htmg 
.  desirou%  in  order  to  commence  those  measures  which  they 
deem  necessary  to  the  civilization  and  preser\*ation  of  their 
nation,  that  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
them,  sigpned  8th  July,  18;i7,  might,  without  further  deUy, 
or  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking  the  census,  as  stipu- 
lated in  said  treaty,  be  finally  adjusted,  have  offered  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land  at  least  as  exten- 
sive as  that  which  they  probably  are  entitled  to,  under 
its  provisions.'? 

This  treatjr  was  also  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
receiving  in  its  lavor  the  vote  of  Mr.  Tait,  the  only  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  recorded  as  voting  on  the  question. 

ITic  whole  number  of  Cherokees,  who  emigrated  to 
Arkansas  before  the  treaty  of  1817,  or  pursuant  to  its 
provisions,  is  supposed  to  Have  been  five  or  six  thousand. 
They  are  befieved  to  have  suflTered  severely,  for  several 
years  after  their  emigration.  They  immediately  became 
mvolved  in  war  with  tbe  Osages  and  other  tribes  of  In- 
dian^  west  of  the  river;  and  when  a  proposal  was  again 
made,  in  1823,  to  the  Cherokees,  under  a  new  commission, 
to  cede  their  remaining  binds,  and  cross  the  river,  tlicy 
refused,  alleging  tlmt  "the  unfortimate  part  of  our  na- 
t:an,  who  have  emigrated  west  of  the  Missisflppi,  have 
suflTered  severely  since  their  separation  from  this  nation, 
and  settlement  in  their  new  country.  Sickness,  wars,  and 
other  fiitahty  have  visited  them,  and  lessened  their  num- 
hers,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  willingly  return 
to  the  Und  of  their  nativity,  if  it  was  practicable  for  them 
to  do  »o,  without  undergoing  various  difficulties,  which 
would  be  almost  insurmountable,  in  so  long  a  journey,  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  friends  and  without 
money. 

The  commisKoners  appointed  to  make  this  renewed  at- 
tempt in  1823,  stated,  in  writing,  to  the  council  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  that  they  were  happv  in  being  afforded 
"an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially  ac«{uainted  with 
several  menibers  of  the  council."  For  the  whole  body, 
say  they,  "  we  entertain  a  higli  reapect,  and  we  trust  that 
With  some  of  yoti  we  have  contracted  individual  friend- 
sliips.  In  saying  this,  we  do  no  violence  to  our  own  feel- 
ings, neither  do  we  lower  the  elevated  cliaracter  of  the 
United  Statea.  People,  who  have  never  seen  you,  know 
but  little  of  your  progress  in  the  arts  of  civUized  life,  and 
of  the  regular  and  becoming  manner  in  which  youriuHairs 
are  conducted.'' 

The  same  commissioners,  (Duncan  G.  Campbell  and  James 
Meriwether,)  after  exliibitingto  the  Cherokees  the  compact 
with  Georgia  of  1803,  proceed  to  nay— "By  these  articles 
you  discover  the  rights  of  Georgia,  and  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  That  these  rights  may  be  fulfilled,  and 
these  obligations  discharged,  is  the  important  object  of  the 
present  mission.  The  sovereignty  or  the  country  you  oc- 
cupy is  in  the  United  States  alone;  no  State  or  foreign 
power  can  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you.  Tliese  privileges 
have  passed  away,  and  your  intercourse  is  restricted  ex- 
clu«vely  to  the  United  States.  In  matters  of  cesAon  or 
teiTitory  you  arc  recognised  as  a  contracting  party." 

The  Cherokees  having  refused  to  cede  their  knds  and 
amig^mte,  for  tlie  reasons,  in  part,  already  given,  drawn 
from  the  suifering  condition  of  their  brethren  in  Arkansas, 
despatched  a  delegation  to  Washington,  in  1824,  to  make 
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known  their  determination  to  the  Government  to  cede  no 
more  land.  This  purpose  they  communicated  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  War.  They  also  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  In  tliis  paper 
they  say,  "the  Cherokees  are  informed  of  the  situation  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Misssnppi  river.  And  there*  is 
not  a  spot  out  of  the  limits  iff  any  of  the  States,  that  thej^ 
would  ever  consent  to  inhabit,  because  they  have  uncqiu- 
vocally  determined  never  again  to  pursue  the  chase  as 
heretofore,  or  to  engage  in  wars,  unless  by  the  special  caB 
of  the  Government  to  defend  the  common  rights  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  removal  to  the  barren  waste  border- 
ing on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  water  and  timber  are 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  could  be  for  no  other  object  or  in- 
ducement than  to  pursu^  the  buffalo,  and  to  wage  a'ar 
widi  the  uncultivated  Indians  in  that  hemisphere,  impos- 
ing hcts  speak  from  the  experience  which  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly realized,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
the  result  wen  they  to  emigrate.  But  such  an  event  will 
never  take  place.  Tlie  Cherokees  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  pursuits  of  the  civilized  man.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  education  are  all  in 
successful  operation,  in  the  nation,  at  this  time:  and  whilst 
the  Cherokees  are  peacefully  endeavoring  to  enjoy  the 
blessinn  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  on  the  soil  of  their 
riglitful  inheritance;  and  whilst  the  exertions  and  labors  of 
various  religious  societies  of  these  United  States  are  suc- 
cessfully encaged  in  promulgating  to  them  the  word  of 
truth  and  life,  from  the  sacr^  volume  of  holy  \*-rit,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government,  they  are 
threatened  with  removal  Or  extinction.  This  subject  ia 
now  before  your  honorable  body  for  a  decinon.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  magfnanimity  of  the  American  Congress  for 
ju&ticc,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
lives  of  tbe  Cherokee  people.  We  claim  it  from  tbe 
United  States,  by  tiie  strongest  obligations,  imposed  on 
them  by  treaties;  aiid  we  expect  it  from  them  under  that 
memorable  declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
ri&;bts;  that  among  them  are  hfc,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

After  this  positive  and  solemn  refusal,  no  further  direct 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  into  execution  upon  the  Che- 
rokees the  policy  of  removal. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  f6r  a  moment  the  situation  of 
the  Cherokees  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  I 
have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  thev  were  im- 
mediately involved  in  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes; 
and  the  statement  above  cited  as  to  their  unhappy  condi« 
tion,  when  made,  in  1823,  by  the  Cherokees  ca^  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  a  reason  for  reftising  to  emigrate,  was  not 
controverted  by  the  commisaoners  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  active  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  humanity, 
and  the  bounty  of  the  .Government,  had  followed  them  to 
their  new  abode.  The  missionary  establishments  and 
schools  were  flourishing;  and  thotigli  the  object  for  which 
they  emigrated,  that  of  restmiing  the  hunter's  life,  seemed 
to  be  abandoned,  the  better  object  of  advancing  in  civil- 
ization was  in  a  course  of  ftilfihnent.  Meantime,  however, 
thb  population  of  Arkansas  began  to  press  upon  them,  ami 
at  length  it  was  thought  necessary  that  they  should  sgun 
remove.  In  a  letter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Washburn,  from 
Dwight,  a  missionary  station  in  Arkansas,  it  is  stated  as 
follows:  "From  the  facts  aBovC  detailed,  it  will  appear 
that  the  efforts  which  hare  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  American  aborigine?,  have  not 
been  without  important  results;  and  that  among  these  re- 
sults, it  is  not  the  least  hnportant,  that  the  natives  are  led 
to  place  a  high  value  upon  education,  to  desire  its  general 
diinision  amon^  them,  and  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  schoots.  These  results,  connected  with 
the  belief  that  this  part  df  the  Cherokees  were  settled 
where  the  cupidity  of  our  own  people  would  not  be  likely 
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to  disturb  thero,  presented  to  out*  minds  the  cheering  pros- 
pect that  they  would  soon  exhibit  to  the  view  of  the  phi- 
Iftnthropist  a  most  interesting  spectacTe— that  of  a  people 
reclaiired  from  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  yice^  and  elevat- 
ed to  intelligence,  refinement^  and  virtue*  and  surrounded 
with  tlic  comforts  and  e1e(S«ncies  of  the  useful  and  liberal 
arts.  We  expected  soon  to  see  their  country^  which  was 
lately  a  wilderness,  covered  with  fruitful  fields,  surround- 
ing comfortable  and  convenient  habitations  and  storehouses, 
and  here  and  there  decorated  with  edifices  for  literary  and 
scientific  improvement,  and  temples  for  the  Worship  of  the 
great  and  beneficent  Father  of  all  the  kimlred  of  the  eaKh. 
Such,  sir,  were  our  expectations,  when  we  received  intel- 
ligence, that,  by  a  new  convention  entered  into  by  a  dele- 
gation of  the  chiefs  and  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  these 
poor  people  must  Mpain  relinquish  their  hornet,  their 
improvements,  and,  for  a  time,  their  privileges,  and  seek 
a  new  residence  in  the  wilderness." 

It  is  true  the  author  of  this  letter  expresses  the  opinion 
that  this  second  removal  will  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
Cherokees  of  Arkansas.  He  rests  this  opinion  on  the  sup- 
posed security  of  their  last  retreat  from  furtiier  invasion, 
on  the  liberal  indemnity  given  for  their  property,  and  on 
the  advantageous  character  of  the  new  countty.  But  the 
former  circumstance,  as  I  have  already  Stated,  will  infalli- 
bly lead  to  furtiier  encroachments.  To  suppose  that  they 
will  be  permitted  long  to  remain  unmolestect  i>  the  merest 
dream  of  fancy. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  expcnment  of  finding  a 
♦•permanent  home"  for  the  Cherokees^  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  next  experiment  on  the  southern  Indians  was 
made  upon  the  Choctaws.  Here,  too,  it  was  neceasaiy  to 
begin  by  clearing  the  way. 

As  tliere  wa^  no  territoiy  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to 
which  the  title  had  been  extinguished,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  was  deemed  to  be  expedient  to  remove  the  Qua- 
paws,  a  tribe  occupying  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas. 
This  tribe,  otherwise  known  as  the  Arkansas^  or  Osarks, 
had  been  distin^shed,  in  the  annals  of  the  natives  of 
America,  for  theor  fine  physical  qualities,  and  mild  but 
warlike  temper.  They  were  kindred  with  the  Osagcs, 
and,  like  them,  hereditary  foes  of  their  neighbors  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  period  when  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  brous^t  to  bear  upon  them,  {hey  had 
cnnk  into  weakness,  anafbund  in  us  a  protector  who  press- 
ed that  weakness  to  the  dust.  In  the  general  statement 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  whidi  was  made 
by  Governors  Cass  and  Clark,  they  are  called  an  •«  unfor- 
tunate" people;  and  witli  good  reason.  In  1818,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  Qtiapaws  ceded 
a  very  large  tract  of  country  occupied  by  them^  south  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  with  some  considerable  reservations. 
For  this  they  were  paid  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  amount  ceded  was  over  twenty-nine  millions  of  acres. 
They  reserved  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  to  themselves.  By  the  fourth  article,  they  were  to 
be  protected  from  all  mtruvon.  That  article  provided 
that  "  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  per- 
son, shall  be  permitted  to  settle  on  any  of  tlje  lands  hereby 
allotted  to  and  reserved  for  the  said  Quapaw  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  live  and  hunt  on."  A  stipulation,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  see  the  value. 

Having  thus  prepared  a  country  to  which  they  could  be 
removed,  in  1820,  the  treaty  of  Doak*s  stand  was  nego- 
tiated between  the  whole  Choctaw  nation  and  General 
Jackson  and  General  Hinds,  by  which  that  tribe  ceded  a 
lar^e  tract  of  land  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi, and  received  in  excliange  an  extensive  and  valuable 
tract  south  of  the  Arkantes.  The  motive  of  the  cesnon 
was,  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  expressed  in  the  foHow- 
ing  terms:  "  Whereas  it  is  an  important  object  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  civilization 
of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  by  the  establishment  of  schools 


among  them,  and  to  perpetuate  them  as  a  nation,  by  ex- 
changing, for  ft  smaH  piet  of  tiieir  land  here,  a  country 
beyond  the  Missisappt  river,  wivere  all  who  live  by  hunt« 
ing,  and  will  not  work»  may  be  collected  and  settted  to» 
gctlier,"  &c. 

The  seventii  article  provided  for  the  sale  of  ftAy-four 
sections  of  land,  one  mile  square,  outofthe  landcouBd^  to 
be  applied  for  the  support  of  Choctaw  schools,  on  either 
side  of  tlie  Mississippi (  and  the  fbtirth  article  expressly 
stipulated  that  "the  boundaries  hereby  established  be- 
tween the  Choctaw  Indians  and  the  United  8t«f  e%  on  thii 
snde  of  the  Mississippi  river,  shall  remito,  without  altetfttion, 
until  the  period  at  which  said  nation  shall  become  so  civiU 
ized  and  ei^ightened  as  to  be  made  cMzens  of  the  United 
States,  and  Congress  shall  ky  oflTa  limited  parcel  of  land 
fbr  the  benefit  of  each  family  or  mdiridual  m  tiie  nation.** 

Very  few  Choctaws  have  crossed  the  Mismssippr,  in  con- 
setiuence  of  this  treaty,  and  those  mostly  fugitives.  Tht 
regular  support  of  an  agency  in  tiie  new  eountry,  is  the 
most  tangible  resuK  of  the  arrangement.  The  Choctaws 
were  in  a  state  of  hereditary  hostility  with  the  Osages, 
whose  hunting  range  extended  to  the  tract  ceded  to  thcmi 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  prevented  their  going  over 
the  river. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  cession  of  territory  was  ob- 
tained .from  the  QnapRWs,  to  be  given  to  the  Choctaws  m 
exchange  for  a  portion  of  their  lands  ea^t  of  the  Misstsslp* 
pi,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  connderable  reservation 
was  made  ftir  <he  Quapaws.  It  was  expressly  stipokted 
that  this  reservation  should  not  be  intnicled  on.  In  1834, 
however,  this  reserved  tract  was  taken  fKnatiiein,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  diief^  and  aa 
increase  <yf  the  annuity  to  the  nation;  and  it  was  provided, 
in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  that  <•  the  Quapaw  tribe 
of  In^ans  wiH  keieafter  be  concentrated  and  oontined  to 
the  district  of  country  inhabited  by  teCaddo  Indians,  and 
form  a  part  of  sud  tnbe.'* 

This  junction  of  ^  Quapaws  wifH  the  Caddas  wss  made 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  latter.  It  became 
necessary,  to  **  disenomober  the  Caddtrlslids  of sqiuatters," 
to  receive  the  new  comers.  The  ladfiui  tribes,  thus  thrown 
together,  speak  lanffua^s  totally  different.  The  (^napaws 
would  not  leave  their  reservation,  till  told  that  they  could 
be  allowed  to  stay  no  longer;  and  arrived,  in  a  starving 
condition,  at  their  new  home,  altiiougli  removed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States.  On  their  arrival,  tiie  agent 
writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  was  **  fearful  the 
Quapaws  will  be  veiy  troublesome  to  the  white  settlements 
this  summer,  owing  to  tiieir  being  destitirte  of  provision^ 
and,  of  course,  must  be  in  a  starving  condition  sliortly; 
and  being  in  a  strange  country,  where  game  is  very  scarce. 
Com  is  now  sellinr  on  Bed  river  at  one  dolbr  awl  twenty* 
five  cents  per  biisnel,  and  scarce."  The  accounts  of  the 
next  year  represent  them  as  bcmg  in  a  better  condition^ 
but,  atasttU  kter  dct^  they  are  said  to  have  wandered 
back,  in  part,  to  their  former  seats.  They  are  an  unhappy 
remnant,  likely  soon  to  be  wholly  consumed^  by  these  ca- 
pricious changes. 

Fortunately  for  the  Choctaws,  they  were  In  no  hsete  1« 
remove  to  their  new  permanent  home  in  Arkansas.  In 
1825,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  conveinence  of  the  settlemento 
in  Arkansas  reqiih^  the  retrocession  to  the  United  States 
of  a  portion  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  Cheetah's  at  Doak't 
stand.  This  retrocession  was  accordingly  made,  a  new 
boundary  on  tiie  west  was  esUblished  for  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  white  settlers  fbund  beyond  it  were  re- 
moved by  force.  Precisely  such  a  series  of  removals  OM 
removah,  from  one  permanent  home  to  another  permanent 
home,  has  taken  place  ynih  the  tribes  of  northwestem  In* 
^ns;  but  I  forbear  to  go  into  the  debul.  I  have  said  enoogli 
to  sliow  the  vanity  of  the  lure  of  permanence,  which  hai 
been,  and  is  held  out  to  tempt  the  Indiaas  to  tiM  western 
desert. 
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The  Cherokee  treatiM  «f  1^17  and  1819,  and  the  Choc- 
taw tivaty  of  Doak's  stand,  appear  to  be  all  that  ^as 
effectually  done  towards  the  voluntary  removal  of  the 
southern  tribes.  An  abortive  attempt,  to  which  1  have 
alluded,  was  made  on  the  Cherokees  m  1823,  and  another 
upon  the  Greeks  in  1834.  In  the  winter  of  1825,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  his  administration*  If  r.  Monroe,  in  a  mes- 
as^ to  Coniprefls,  proposed  a  general  plan  for  the  removal 
aikd  embodymg:,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Indians  ^xi^  within  the  States.  Nothii^  was  further  from 
the  contemplation  of  Mr-  Monroe,  than  the  attainment  of 
this  measure  by  the  compidsory  action  of  SUte  laws.  In 
pursuance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  him,  a  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  of  which  the  substantial  features 
have  been  already  referred  to. 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements  at  Washington, 
the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs  was  nej^tiated,  in  Georgia, 
with  a  small  party  of  the  Creek  nation,  assuming  to  act 
for  the  tribe.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that,  for  their 
lands  ceded,  tlie  Creeks*  sliould  receive  acre  for  acre  of 
land  between  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  fork.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  painful  history  of  this  treaty. 
It  was  superseded  by  that  ot  Washington,  of  the  following 
year,  in  which  a  similar  provision  was  contained  for  Uie 
removal  of  those  -  desirous  of  going*  Parties  went  for- 
ward to  enii<H«  Uie  country;  and  two  bands  of  emigrants, 
one  of  twelve  hundred,  ancf  the  other  of  thirteen  hundred, 
have  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1826  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  cession  with  the  Choctaws  and  Cbiclusaws. 
Generals  Ckrk^  Hind^  and  Coffee  were  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  To  their  urgent  repre- 
sentation of  the  expediency  of  the  removal,  and  of  the 
strong  desire  which  the  United  States  felt  that  the  Chop- 
taws  would  consent  to  go,  the  following  objections  were 
stated  by  the  Choctaw  chiefs: 

*<  It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  the  vapous  ressons 
which  Imve  determined  us  to  decline  the  acceptance  of 
your  proposal. 

<<  It  is  sufficient  that  this  is  the  land  of  our  biptli,  and  that, 
when  once  sold,  it  could  not  be  recovered.  It  is  a  sure 
asylum  for  our  infirm  and  aged  countrymen,  where,  sur* 
.rounded  by  tiieir  offspring,  and  among  the  plains,  and  the 
hills,  and  the  streams  of  their  youth,  they  might  pass  the 
remnant  of  their  days  in  peace;  and  where,  if  undisturbed, 
we  may  all  remain  asprosperoua  and  liappv  as  in  any  other 
country.  Here  our  forefathers  have  livedi  here  we  wish 
to  live;  and,  when  we  die,  let  our  bones  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  Uiose  of  our  kindred.  Why  should  we  sell?  Whv 
seek  new  hornet  when  we  are  living  here  in  peace,  and, 
to  such  as  are  reasonably  industrious,  in  plenty  ?  But  it  is 
urged  that  the  game  is  gone,  and  that  those  who  live  by 
hunting  alone  are  suffering.  For  all  such,  a  country  is  pro* 
vided.  Six  years  ago  we  sold  a  larg^e  scope  of  our  coun- 
try here,  for  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I^t  those  who 
wish  to  Uve  by  hiuittnggo  there.  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  all  such,  hy  the  treaty  of  Doak's  stand,  and  all  are  free 
to  go  who  wish  it.  But  those  of  us  who  cultivate  the 
«artn,  will  remain  here."  Alluding,inanotlier  letter,  to 
tlie  repeated  cessions  demanded  of  them,  the  chiefs  say: 
<<By  the  treaty  of  Doak's  stand,  lands  were  given  us  west 
of  tlie  Mississippi;  and  here  again  we  were  assailed  by  pre- 
positions to  purchase  back  a  portion  of  the  countnrjust 
ceded  to  us.  ^^'e  listened  to  our  father  the  President 
We  sent  adcpntation  of  headmen  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, who  ceded  back  several  millions  of  acres,  for  the 
benefit  of  Arkansas.  Again,  last  winter,  another  pro- 
position was  sent  to  the  nation,  requesting  that  we  should 
cede  back  a  furtlier  portion  of  our  ^nds  west  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi; and,  finally,  we  are  now  urged  to  sell  all,  or  a  per- 
son of  our  country  here.  Where  shall  we  stop?  Where 
i^att  we  find  a  resting  place?  We  ouj^t  to  be  permitted 
at  least  to  breathe  awhile  and  look-  around  us. " 


Failinf^  in  theur  attempts  with  the  Choctaws,  the  same 
commisnoners  entered  mto  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws, 
but  with  like  want  of  success.  Among  other  objections 
urged  by  the  Chickasaw  cliiefs,  the  following  is  founded  in 
reason  and  truth: 

•'Friends  ami  brothers:  We  know  that  dur  white  brothers 
are  crowding  on  us  daily,  which  we  know  b  not  just.  We 
further  consider  that  there  is  a  number  of  nations  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  have  been  enemies  to  Us  as  well  as  to  our 
white  brothers.  It  would  be  as  much  impossible  to  unite 
us  with  them,  as  it  would  be  to  unite  oil  and  water;  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  tribes  that  have 
left  their  country  are  not  well  satisfied;  and,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  we  are  fearful  that  those  tribes  will  take  satis- 
faction of  us,  for  injuries  done  by  us,  as  well  as  our  white 
brothers.  We  are  a  small  tribe,  and  unable  to  defend  our 
rights  in  any  country." 

The  following  year  a  tour  was  made  to  the  southern  tribes 
b^  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Af^ 
fairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
further  attempts  made  by  him  to  induce  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  to  consent  to  remove.  His  efforts  were  lim- 
ited to  persuading  them  to  send  a  party  to  visit  the  coun- 
try west  of  Arkansas;  and  a  provisional  consent  was  ob- 
tained of  the  Chickasaws,  that,  if  the  country  pleased 
them,  and  could  be  delivered  to  them  unincumbered  by 
any  population,  and  guarantied  to  them  forever,  they 
would  remove  to  it.  Other  conditions  also  were  attached 
to  this  provisional  consent,  such  as  that  all  tlieir  houses 
mills,  fences,  workshops,  and  orchards  should  be  replaced 
by  others  as  good,  in  the  new  country. 

Of  the  sort  of  argument  by  which  theur  slow  consent  to 
these  terms  was  obtained,  the.  folio  wing  specimen  wiU  en- 
able the  House  to  form  an  opinion: 

<<Brotliers:  It  is  said,  since  you  did  not  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  the  commissioners,  that  you  are  a  self-willed 
and  obstinate  people.  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  mav  incune  to 
think  this  is  true.  This,  as  far  as  it  may  be  believed,  wilt 
lessen  the  number  of  your  friends,  and  these  are  few — you 
have  npne  to  spare!*' 

Afler  repeating,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  request 
that  they  would  a^ee  to  send  a  party  of  exploration,  this 
officer  adds:  "If  you  do  not,  I  shall  still  fear;  for  the 
storm  about  Indian  lands  is  terrible  indeed!  I  wish  to 
screen  you  from  it." 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Colonel 
McKenney,  a  party  of  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  visited 
the  country  west  of  the  Arkans^  in  company  with  Mr. 
McCoy.  Of  the  result  of  Uiis  visit,  I  shall  ask  permission, 
before  I  sit  down,  to  say  a  feW  words. 

Such,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  policy 
of  removal  applied  to  the  southern  Indians.  It  has  proved 
utterlv  abortive,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  on  tlie  only 
rightful  and  equitable  principle,  that  of  tlie  free  consent 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  because  tlieir  free  consent  could  not 
be  obtained;  it  is  because  it  is  well  known  that  voluntarily 
they  would  never  go,  that  the  States  have  extended  over 
them  a  coercive  legislation,  under  which  it  is  avowed  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  live;  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
furnish  the  means  to  effect  their  voluntary  rcmovaL 

As  for  the  idea  tiiat  this  retreat  west  of  the  Misassippi 
is  to  be  a  s:ife  and  undisturbed  abode,  the  facts  to  whii^  I 
have  alluded  show  that  it  is  a  mere  mockery.  We  see  one 
unfortunate  remnant  driven  from  a  reservation  which  six 
years  before  had  been  spared  to  them  out  of  tlie  cession 
of  a  vast  territpry,  and  on  the  condition  that  their  resenra^ 
tion  should  not  be  intruded  on.  We  see  the  Choctaws 
assailed  by  a  demand  for  more  lands  at  the  same  time  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  They  are  to  give  up  on  the  east 
side,  and  give  back  on  the  west  side,  aAer  both  sides  luid 
been  guarantied  to  them  by  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Go- 
verniociit.    The  Cherokees  are  enticed  into  Arkahsas, 
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^ith  the  assunmce  thut  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
^ould  follow  them  there.  Here  they  are  to  have  a  per- 
manent home.  Here  the  arm  of  the  white  nian  shall  not 
be  long  enough  to  reach  them.  In  a  few  years  the  ad- 
vanced eniard  of  your  population  Is  upon  them;  their  flank 
is  tumea,  their  rear  is  cut  off.  The  Territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  which  there  is  an  estimated  population  of  one  to 
the  square  mile,  is  sadlv  crowded;  there  is  no  room  for 
the  Indiana;  they  must  leave  their  settlements,  just  begin- 
ning to  thrive,  their  houses,  their  farmS)  tlieir  schools  and 
churches,  and  remove  beyond  the  frontier,  to  a  new  per- 
manent home.  Two  parties  of  Cxeeks  have  followed  the 
example,  and  g^ne  to  their  permanent  home  on  lands  just 
allotted  to  tlie  Choctaws  and  Cherokees.  It  wiU  probably 
be  among  their  first  occupations  to  figlit  for  tlieir  title  to 
this  land  of  refuge;  particularly  when  seventy-five  thou- 
sand recruits  come  pouring  in,  (driven  forward  hy  **  a 
few  troops^"  who,  we  are  told,  will  be  needed  to  aid  in 
this  voluntary  removal,)  and  who  are  to  find  their  per  mar 
nent  home  in  the  wilderness  already  granted  away. 

Sir,  if  you  really  do  carry  out  this  policy,  its  wretched 
objects  will  indeed  come  to  a  permanent  home  in  its  exe- 
cution, of  a  nature  different  from  that  you  profess  to  con- 
template. You  will  soon  drive  them  up  to  that  bourne 
from  which  neither  emigrant  nor  traveller  returns. 

Tliis  b  the  effect,  whatever  be  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
But  let  us  contemplate  tt  more  closely*  What  is,  in.  the 
genera],  the  necessary  character  of  a  measure  like  this — 
a  forced  removal  of  whole  tribes  of  Indians  from  their  na- 
tive districts  to  a  distant  wilderness?  t  will  give  it,  sir,  not 
in  my  own  language,  but  in  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  session: 

•'The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importanoe.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Govermnent  to  mtroduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  g^dually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however,- 
been  coupled  with  anotiier  wholly  incompatible  with  its 
success.  Profesung  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase 
their  lands,  and  thrust  them  farther  into  the  wilderness. 
By  this  means,  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a  wander- 
ing state,  but  been  led  to  look  on  us  as  unjust  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  fate.  Thui^  though  lavish  in  its  expendi- 
tures upon  the  subject,  Government  has  constantly  de- 
feated its  own  policy;  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  reced- 
ing farther  and  farther  to  the  West,  have  retained  their 
savage  habits.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  southern  tribes, 
having  mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress m  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempted  to 
erect  an  independent  Government  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  and  Alabanm.  These  States,  claiming  to  be  the 
only  sovereigns  within  their  territories,  extended  their 
laws  over  the  Indians,  which  induced  the  latter  to  call 
upon  the  United  States  for  protection." 

Such  is  the  President's  view  of  the  effect  of  removing 
Indians  westward.  Those  who  have  been  removed,  have 
been  kept  wandering  and  savage.     Some  who  have  staid, 


moval  to  the  distant  wilderness?  The  people  whom  we 
are  to  remove  are  Indians,  it  is  true;  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
luded by  names.  We  are  legislating  on  the  fiite  of  men 
dependent  on  us  for  their  salvation  or  their  ruin.  They  are 
Indians,  but  they  are  not  all  savages;  they  are  not  any  of  them 
savages.  They  are  not  wild  hunters.  They  are,  at  least 
some  of  the  southern  Indians  are,  a  civilized  pebple.  They 
have  not,  in  all  their  tribes,  purged  off  every  relic  of  bar- 
barism, but  they  are  essentisJly  a  civilized  people.  They 
are  civilized,  not  in  the  same  degree  tiiat  we  are,  but  in  the 
same  way  that  we  are.  I  am  well  informed  that  there  is 
probably  not  a  single  Cherokee  family  that  subsists  exclu- 
sively in  the  ancient  savage  mode.  Each  fiimily  has  its 
little  fium,  and  derives  a  part  at  least  of  its  support  from 
agriculture  or  some  other  branch  of  civilized  industry. 
Are  such  men  savages?  Are  such  men  proper  persons  to 
be  driven  from  home,  and  sent  to  hunt  buffalo  m  the  dis- 
tant wilderness?  Tliey  are  planter^  and  farmers,  trades- 
f>eople  and  mechanics.  They  have  cornfields  and  orchards, 
ooms  and  workshops,  schoob  and  churches,  and  orderly 
institutions.^  Sir,  the  political  communities  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  civilized  and  christian  Europe  mi^ht  well  be  proud 
to  exhibit  such  a  table  of  statistics  as  I  will  read  you. 

[Here  Mr.  E.  read  the  fcljowing  table:] 
<  *A  tiatistical  table  exhibiting  the  population  of  the  Cherokee 
ruUion,  as  enumerated  in  1824,  (u^reeably  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislative  Qouneili  alaot  ofpropertyt  &c,  as  stated. 


15,560 
1,277 


13,783 
6,900 

782 
3,108 
3,010 
6,883 

353 
3,027 
3,054 


500 


have  made  great  progress  in  civilization;  but  having  un- 
dertaken *'  the  establishment  of  fixed  laws  and  a  permanent 
Government,"  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  them  by  the  President  himself,  and  approved 
tlie  Georgia  Senators,  that  State  has  extended  laws  over 
them  which  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  against  these  laws  the  President  cannot 
protect  them!  One  scarce  beFieves  that  it  is  in  this  way 
that  a  project  for  a  general,  sweeping  removal  of  all  the 
Indians  against  their  will,  to  the  distant  wilderness,  is  to. 
be  introduced  to  our  favorable  notice. 

Let  us  view  this  subject,  sir,  in  a  practical  light.  Let  us 
not  talk  of  it  by  a  name,  but  consider  it  as  a  thing.  What 
sort,  of  a  process  13  it  vrhi^  actually  gone  througl^  this  re- 


Population, 

Ifade  negroes,     «  «  .  .    610> 

Female  neffroes,  -  -  -    6673 

Grand  total  of  males  and  &malet^ 
Total  number  of  females, 
Females  over  forty  years  of  age. 
Females  from  fifteen  to  forty  yean. 
Females  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Total  number  of  males,  - 
Males  over  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
Males  from  ei|jhteen  to  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  - 
Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Add  for  those  who  have  since  removed  into  the 
nation  fttMn  Nortli  Carolina,  who  were  living 
in  that  State  on  reservations, 

«•  ifemiirfo.--There  are  one  hundred  and  fijrty-seven 
white  men  married  to  Cherokee  women,  and  sixty-eight 
Cherokee  men  married  to  white  women. 

**  There  are  eighteen  schools  in  the  nation,  and  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  ofboth  sexes,  thirty-six  grist- 
mills, thirteen  saw-mills,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  looms, 
two  thoutend  four  hundred  and  eightyvsix  spinning  wheels, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wagons,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ploughs,  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  horses,  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thi]4y-one  black  cattle,  forty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  swine,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  «xty-six  sheep,  four  hundred  and  thirty  goats^ 
sixty-two  blacksmith's  shops,  nine  stores,  two  tan-yards, 
and  one  powder-mill,  besides  many  other  items  not  enu- 
merated 1  and  there  are  several  public  roads,  and  ferries, 
and  turnpikes,  in  the  nation." 

These,  sir,  are  your  barbarians;  these  are  your  savages; 
these  your  hunters,  whom  you  are  going  to  expel  from 
y«|  their  homes,  and  send  out  to  the  pathless  prairies  of  the 
West,  there  to  pursue  the  buffalo,  as  he  ranges  periodi- 
cally from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south;  and 
you  will  do  it  for  their  good! 

But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  Cherokees  are 
more  advanced  than  tiieir  red  brethren  in  civilization. 
Tliey  may  be  so,  but  to  a  less  extent  I  imagine  than  is 
generally  thought.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Choctaws? 
I  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries  to  that  tribe, 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  the  Department  of  War 
during  the  present  fission.    After  stating  that  A  very 
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rreat  and  general  reformation  of  the  vice  of  intemperance 
nad,  within  a  few  years,  taken  place,  Mr.  Ring^ibnry 
proceeds: 

"The  result  of » census  taken  in  1828,  in  the  north- 
cast  district,  was  as  follows,  viz.  population,  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven;  neat  cattle,  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-one;  horses,  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-four;  oxen,  one  hundred  and 
twelve;  hogs,  twenty-two  thousand  and  forty-seven;  sheep, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  spinning*  wheels,  five  hundred 
and  thirty;  looms,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four;  ploughs, 
three  hundred  and  sixty;  wagons,  thirty-two; blacksmith's 
shops,  seven;  coopers'  shops,  two;  carpenters'  shops,  two; 
white  men  with  Choctaw  families,  twenty-two;  schools, 
five;  scholars  in  tlie  course  of  instruction,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fif\v.  In  one  clan,  with  a  population  of  three 
hundred  and  tliirteen,  who  eight  years  ago  were  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  property,  grossly  intemperate,  and 
roaming  from  place  to  place,  there  are  now  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eieht  horses,  five  hundred  and  eleven  cattle, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  hogs^  seven  looms,  sixty- 
eight  spinning  wheels,  thirty-five  ploughs,  six  oxen,  one 
school,  and  twenty  or  twenty-foilr  scholars.* 

♦•Another  evidence  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
among  the  Choctaws,  is  the  organisation  of  a  civil  Govern- 
ment. In  1826,  a  general  council  was  convened,  at  which 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  legislative  powers  were 
delegated  to  a  national  committee  and  council,  whose  acts, 
when  approved  by  the  chiefs,  became  the  supreane  laws 
of  the  land.  I  have  now  before  me  a  manuscript  code, 
containing  twenty-two  Uws,  which  have  been  enacted  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  carried 
into  complete  execution.  Among  the  subjects  embraced 
by  these  laws,  are  theft,  murder,  infimtieide,  roarrisge, 
polygamy,  the  making  of  wills,  and  settling  of  esUtes, 
trespass,  false  testimonv,  what  shaU  be  considered  lawful 
enclosures  around  fields,  &c. 

"  A  great  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
furnishes  another  proof  of  the  sdvancement  of  the  Choc- 
taws. Petitions  are  frequently  made,  requesting  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  schools.  Numbers  more  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  boarding  schools  than  could  be  receiv- 
ed. Nothing  is  now  wanting  but  suitable  persons  and 
adequate  means  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to 
all  parts  of  the  Choctaw  nation. 

"  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  has,  within  the  two  past 
years,  been  attended  with  very  happy  effects.  To  its  in- 
fluence must  be  ascribed  much  of  that  impulse  wliiclr  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
more  favored  parts  of  the  nation.  The  light  which  the 
gospel  has  dimised,  and  the  moral  principles  it  has  impart- 
ed to  tlic  adult  Choctaws,  have  laid  a  foundation  for  stability 
and  permanency  in  their  improvementa.  In  tliis  district, 
ciglity-two  natives,  principally  heads  of  families,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  AU  these,  with  one  exception,  have 
maintained  a  consistent  christian  character,  and  would  do 
honor  to  any  christian  community." 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  Chickasaws  less  advanced 
and  improving.  From  the  official  return  of  Colonel 
AIcKenney,  it  appears  that  their  numbers  are  but  about 
four  thousand.  They  are  estimated  by  him  to  possess 
eight  hundred  houses,  of  an  average  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  with  some  that  must  have  cost  one  or 
two  thousand.  He  supposes  them  to  have  ten  mills,  fifty 
workshops,  enclosures  of  fields  to  the  value  of  fifty  tljou- 
sand  dollars;  and  an  average  of  stock  to  each,  of  two 
horses,  two  cows,  five  hogs,  and  a  dozen  of  poultry. 
.  \  ^^^y^9  •**•»  t'w^t  there  is  in  the  same  document  on  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
(meagre  at  the  best,  compared  with  the  ample  materials 

Ite  Maeii*  ^^  ^  '*"'™  "''•*  <»lfiti,  » robaVly  k«  ilum  a  Uiinl  6f 


for  such  a  document^  in  possession  of  the  department,)  m 
letter,  which  tells  you  that  the  Choctaws,  except  where 
the  schools  are,  and  where  the  half  breeds  live,  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  genuine  Indians.  No  general 
improvement  in  any  thing  appears  to  pervade  the  country. 
I  will  rely  more  on  this  expresnon  of  opinion,  when  I  am 
better  informed  of  the  disinterestedness  of  iU  source. 

Such  are  the  people  we  are  going  to  remove  from  their 
homes:  people,  livmg,  as  we  do,  by  husbandly,  and  the 
meclianic  arts,  and  the  industrious  trades;  and  so  much  the 
more  interesting,  as  they  present  the  experiment  of  a  peo- 
ple rising  from  barbarity  into  civilization.  We  are  going 
to  remove  them  from  these  their  homes  to  a  distant  wil- 
derness. Whoeverheardofsuch  a  tiling  before?  Whoever 
read  of  such  a  project?  Ten  or  fifteen  thousand  fiunilies, 
to  be  rooted  up,  and  carried  hundreds,  aye,  a  thousand  of 
miles  into  the  wilderness!  There  is  not  such  a  thing  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  It  was  the  practice — ^the  barbarous 
and  truly  savage  practice— of  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity to  bring  home  a  part  of  the  population  of  conquered 
countries  as  slaves.  It  was  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  rights  > 
of  the  conqueror,  as  then  undei-stood,  and  in  turn  prac- 
tised, by  all  nations.  But  in  time  of  peace,  toward  un- 
offending communities,  subject  to  our  sovereignty  indeed, 
but  possessing  riglita  guarantied  to  them  by  more  than 
one  hundred  treaties,  to  remove  them,  against  their  will, 
by  thousands,  to  a  distant  and  a  different  country,  where 
they  must  lead  a  new  life,  and  form  other  habiU,  and  en- 
counter the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  wilderness:  ar,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  it  is  an  experiment  on  human 
life  and  human  happiness  of  perilous  novelty.  Gentlemen, 
who  finvor  the  project,  cannot  have  viewed  it  as  it  is.  Thev 
think  of  a  march  of  Indian  warriors,  penetrating,  with  their 
accustomed  vigor,  the  forest  or  the  cane  brake— they 
think  of  the  youthful  Indian  hunter,  going  forth  exultinglj 
to  the  chase.  Sir,  it  is  no  such  thing.  This  is  all  past;  it 
is  a  matter  of  distant  tradition,  and  poetical  fimcy.  They 
have  nothing  now  left  of  the  Indian,  but  his  social  and  po- 
litical inferiority.  Thev  are  to  go  in  families,  the  old  and 
the  young,  wives  and  children,  the  feeble,  the  sick.  And 
how  are  they  to  go?  Not  in  luxurious  carriages?  they  are 
poor.  Not  in  stage  coaches;  they  go  to  a  region  where 
there  are  none.  Not  even  in  wagons,  nor  on  horseback, 
for  they  are  to  go  in  Uie  least  expensive  manner  possible. 
They  are  to  go  on  foot;  na)',  they  are  to  be  driven  by  con- 
tract. Tiie  price  has  been  reduced,  and  b  st  11  further  to 
be  reduced,  and  it  is  to  be  reduced,  by  sending  them  by 
contract.  It  is  to  be  screwed  down  to  the  least  farthing, 
to  e'ght  dollars  per  head.  A  community  of  civilized  peo- 
ple, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  bodily  healtli,  are 
to  be  dragged  hundreds  of  miles,  over  mountains,  rivers, 
and  deserts,  where  there  are  no  roads,  no  bridges,  no 
habitations,  and  this  is  to  be  done  for  eight  dollars  a  head; 
and  done  by  contract.  The  question  is  to  be,  what  is  the 
least  for  which  you  will  take  so  many  hundred  families, 
averaging  so  many  Infirm  old  men,  so  many  little  children, 
so  many  lame,  feeble,  and  sick?  What  will  you  contract 
for?  The  imagin.ition  sickens  at  the  thought  of  what  win 
happen  to  a  company  of  these  emigrants,  which  may  prove 
less  strong,  less  able  to  pursue  the  ioumey  tiian  was  anti- 
cipated. Will  the  contractor  stop  for  the  old  men  to  rest, 
for  the  sick  to  get  well,  for  the  tainting  women  and  chil- 
dren to  revive:  He  will  not;  he  cannot  aflford  to.  And 
this  process  is  to  be  extended  to  eve  17  fkmily,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  seventy-five  thousand  souls.  This  Is  what  we 
call  the  removal  of  the  Indians! 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  tiiis  subject,  reposing  on  these 
luxurious  chairs,  and  protected  by  these  massy  walls,  and 
this  gorgeous  canopy,  from  the  power  of  the  elements- 
Removal  is  a  soft  wor(l,  and  words  are  delusive.  But  let 
gentlemen  take  the  matter  home  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  There  are  seventy -five  thousand  Indians  to  be 
removed.    This  is  not  much  less  than  the  population  of 
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two  congYCBsional  districts.  We  are  going,  then,  to  take  | 
a  population  of  Indians,  of  families,  who  live  as  we  do  in 
houses,  work  as  we  do  in  the  field,  op  the  workshop,  at 
the  plough  and  the  loom,  who  ai*e  governed  as  we  are  by 
laws,  who  send  their  children  to  school,  and  who  attend 
themselves  on  the  ministry  of  the  christian  faith,  to  march 
them  from  their  homes,  and  put  them  down  in  a  remote, 
Unexplored  desert.  We  are  goin?  to  do  it — ^this  Congress 
ii  going  to  do  it — ^this  is  a  billto  do  it.  Now  let  any  gen- 
tleman think  howhe  wx>uld  stand,  were  he  to  go  home,  and 
tell  his  constituents  that  they  were  to  be  removed,  whole 
counties  of  them — they  must  fly  before  the  wrath  of  in- 
supportable laws — they  roust  go  to  the  <Kstant  desert,  be- 
yond the  Arkansas — go  for  eight  dollars  m  head,  by  con- 
tract*— that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  Government— that 
the  bill  had  passed — the  money  Wafl  votcd-*you  liad  voted 
for  it — ^and  go  they  must. 

Is  the  case  any  the  less  strong  becatise  it  applies  to 
these  poor,  unrepresented  tribes,  "who  have  no  friends 
to  spared"  If  they  have  rights,  are  not  those  rights  sacred 
-—as  sacred  as  ours — as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  any  con- 
gressional district?  Are  there  two  kinds  of  rights,  rights 
of  the  strong,  which  you  respect  because  you  must;  and 
rights  of  the  weak,  on  which  you  trample,  because  you 
dare?  I  ask  gentlemen  again  to  think  what  this  mea- 
sure is,  not  what  it  is  called.  To  reflect  on  the  reception 
it  would  meet  with,  if  proposed  to  those  who  arc  able  to 
make  their  wishes  respected',  and  especially  if  proposed 
to  them  for  their  ^od.  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  go  to 
the  least  &vored  district  in  the  Union — the  poorest  soil — 
the  severest  climate — ^thc  most  unhealthy  region,  and  ask 
them  thus  to  remove,  were  it  but  to  the  next  State,  they 
would  not  listen  to  yoU(  ibey  would  not  stir  an  inch.  But 
to  take  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fiimilies,  to  carry 
them  off  unmeasured  distances,  and  scatter  them  over  a 
wilderne&s  unknown  to  civilized  man,  they  would  think 
you  insane  to  name  it!  What  sort  of  a  region  these  un- 
happy tribes  are  to  be  removed  to,  I  will  presently  in- 
quire.    Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  region  they  are  to  leave. 

And  now,  sir,  I  am  going  to  ouote  an  account,  which  I 
candidly  admit  to  be  in  all  likehnood  overstated.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  a  patriotic -native  pen;  and  who  can  rest  within 
the  limits  of  exact  reality,  in  aescribing  the  merits  of  a  be- 
loved native  land?  1  believe  it  a  little  colored,  but  the  ele- 
ments of  truth  are  there.  It  is  plain,  from  the  circum- 
stance and  detail,  that  it  is  substantially  correct.  At  any 
rate,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  it  has  been 
twice,  and  I  believe  three  times  communicated  from 
the  War  Department  as  official  infbrmation.  It  is  fVom 
a  letter  written  by  David  Brown,  a  native  Cherokee,  of 
mixed  blood,  dated  Willstown,  (Cherokee  Nation,)  Sep- 
tember, 2,  1825. 

**The  Cherokee  nation,  you  know,  is  in  about  thirty- 
flve  degrees  north  latitude;  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and 
on  the  eaat  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  This  country 
is  well  watered;  abundant  springs  of  pure  water  are  found 
in  every  part.  A  rang^  of  majestic  and  lofty  mountains 
stretch  themselves  across  the  nation.  The  northern  part 
of  the  nation  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  there  are  extensive  and  ferule  pltuns, 
covered  partly  with  tall  tree%  through  which  beautiful 
streams  of  water  glide.  These  plains  furnish  immense 
pasturage,  and  numberless  herds  of  cattle  are  dispersed 
over  them.  *  Horses  are  plenty*  and  Are  used  for  servile 
purposes.    Numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine 

*  ^  Htnimg  liMtowvd  lome  i«fleetimi  upon  die  mil^fcc,  in  emelasion, 
I  WDUM  sagsvat  fbr  your  eomMrration.  wlwtlicr  the  bcsl  aad  ch(.-ftpctt 
mode  orrrnioTiiis  the  Indians,  «bottid  tker  eonaent  to  go,  wouM  not  be 
by  contract,  «(  to  much  per  head.  I  ftel  perflrctly  nlV  In  baznrding 
t&e  opiniou  Umc  it  will  not  com  on  an  avengo  more  than  rfeht  dollar* 
per  b<ad,  to  remove  every  Indian  c«H  ofiJie  Miuiattppi  to  the  eouiitrr 
which  has  been  wieeted  ibr  them  wc«t  of  it.**  Letter  of  the  Second 
Anditor  to  the  Srcrctar)-  of  War,  ISth  April,  lt30b 


cover  the  valleys  and  liills.  On  Tennessee,  Ustanala,  and 
Canasagi  rivers,  Cherokee  commerce  floats.  The  climate 
is  delicious  and  healthy;  the  i^dnters  are  mild.  The  spring 
clot,h6s  the  ground  with  its  richest  scenery.  Cherokee 
flowers,  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  variegated  hues,  meet  and 
fiiscinate  the  eye  in  every  direction.  In  the  plains  and  val- 
leys the  soil  is  generally  rich,  producing  Indian  com,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wlieat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
The  natives  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  the  adjoining 
Stat&s,  and  some  of  them  export  cotton,  in  boats,  down  the 
Tennessee  to  the  Missisuppi,  and  down  that  river  to  New 
Orleans.  Apple  and  peach  orcliards  are  quite  common, 
and  gardens  are  cultivated,  and  much  attention  paid  to  them. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  seen  on  Cherokee  tables.  There 
are  many  public  roads  iti  the  nation,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tamment  kept  by  natives.  Numerous  and  flourishing  vil- 
lages are  seen  in  every  sectiou  of  the  country.  Cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  manufiictured  here.  Blankets,  of  va- 
rious dimensions,  manufactured  by  Cherokee  hands,  are 
very  common.  Almost  every  ikmilv  in  the  nation  grows 
cotton  for  its  own  consumption.  Industry  and  commercial 
enterprise  are  extending  themselves  in  every  part.  Nearljr 
all  the  merchants  in  the  nation  arc  native  Cherokces.  Agn- 
cultural  pursuits  (the  most  solid  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity)  engage  the  chief  attention  of  the  people.  Dif- 
ferent branches  in  mechanics  are  pursued.  The  population 
is  rapidly  increasing.*' 

Such  IS  the  land  which  at  least  one  1arg«  community  of 
these  Indians  are  to  leave.  Is  it  not  too  much  for  human 
nature  to  bear;  that  unoffending  tribes,  for  no  alleged 
crinie,  in  profound  peace,  should  be  rooted  up  from  their 
hereditary  settlement,  in  such  a  land,  and  hurried  off*  to 
such  a  one  as  I  shall  presently  show  to  the  House? 

Sir,  they  are  attached  to  it;  it  is  their  own;  and  though^ 
by  your  iubtleties  of  State  logic,  you  make  it  out  that  it  is 
not  their  own,  they  think  it  is,  they  love  it  as  their  own.  It 
is  the  seat  of  their  council  fires — not  always  illegal,  as  your 
State  laws  now  call  them.  The  time  has  been,  and  that 
not  very  distant,  when,  had  the  Kin^  of  France,  or  of 
Spain,  or  of  England,  talked  of  its  being  illegal  for  the 
Choctaws  or  the  Cherokees  to  meet  at  their  council  fire, 
they  would  have  answered,  "  come,  and  prevent  us."  It 
is  the  soil  in  which  are  gathered  the  bones  of  tlieir  fathers. 
This  idea,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  In- 
dians, has  been  held  up  to  derision  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government.  He  has  told  the  Indians  that  "the 
bones  of  their  fathers  cannot  benefit  them,  stay  where 
they  are  as  lonr  as  they  may."*  I  touch  with  regret  on 
that  upon  which  the  gentleman  fit)m  New  York  has  laid 
his  heavy  hand.  I  have  no  unkind  feeling  towards  the  in- 
dividual who  has  unadvisedly  made  this  suggestion.  But 
the  truth  is,  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  Indian  race, 
sensitive  on  all  points,  is  most  peculiarly  alive.  It  is  pro- 
verbial. Governors  Cass  and  Clark,  in  their  official  re- 
port, the  last  winter,  tell  you  that  •  *  we  will  not  sell  the  spot 
which  contains  the  b6nes  of  our  fattiers,'*  is  almost  always 
the  first  answer  to  a  proposition  for  a  sale.  The  mysterious 
mounds  which  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country^ 
the  places  of  septdtnre  for  tribes  that  have  disappeared, 
are  objects  of  reverence  to  the  remnants  of  such  tribes, 
as  long  as  any  such  remain.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  tells  you  of  such  a  case.  Unknown  Indians  came 
through  the  country,  by  a  path  known*  to  themselves, 
through  the  woods,  to  visit  a  mound  in  his  neighborhood. 
Who  they  were,  no  one  knew,  or  whence  they  came,  nor 
what  was  the  tribe  to  whose  ashes  they  had  made  their  pil- 
grimage. It  is  well  known  that  there  are  tribes  who  cele- 
brate the  great  feast  of  the  'dead{  an  awfiil  but  affecting 
commemoration.  They  gatlier  up  the  bones  of  all  who 
have  died  since  the  last  return  of  tke  festival,  cleanse  them 


•Pn>eeedini:«  of  the  Indian  Board,  ia  the  city  of  New  York,  ^itk 
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from  their  impurities,  collect  them  in  &. new  deposit,  and 
cover  them  ;igain  with  the  sod.  Sliall  we,  in  the  compla- 
cenc)r  of  our  superior  lig^ht,  look  without  indulgence  on 
the  pious  weakness  of  these  children  of  nature  >  Shall  we 
tell  tliem  that  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  which  thev  visit 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  which  they  cherish,  though  clothed 
in  corruption^  can  do  them  no  good?  It  is  as  false  in  plii- 
losophy  as  in  taste.  The  man  who  reverences  the  ashes 
of  his  fathers,  who  hopes  that  posterity  will  reverence  Iiis, 
is  bound  by  one  more  tie  to  the  discharge  of  social  duty. 

Now,  sir»  whither  are  these  Indians,  when  they  are  re- 
moved, to  go?  I  confess  I  am  less  informed  than  I  could 
wish.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hemfhill]  for  his  amendment.  It  does  credit  to  his  saga- 
city. It  is  just  what  is  wanted.  I  sa^  we  all  want  infor- 
mation. We  are  going,  in  a  very  high-handed  way,  to 
throw  these  Indians  into  the  western  wilderness.  I  call 
upon  every  gentleman  who  intends  to  vote  for  the  bill,  to 
ask  himsedf  if  he  has  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
character  of  that  region.  I  say  it  is  a  tara  incognita.  It 
has  been  crossed,  but  not  explored.  No  one  knows  its 
recesses  but  the  wild  Indians  who  bunt  over  it.  I  have 
made  some  notes  of  this  country,  however,  with  which  I 
will  trouble  the  House: 

"In  regard  to  this  extensive  section  of  country,  (be- 
tween the  meridian  of  the  Council  Bluffs  and  the  Rockv 
Mountains,)  we  do  not  hesitate  in  ^ving  the  opinion  that  it  is 
almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and,  of  course,  unin- 
habitable by  a  people  depending  upon  agriculture  for  their 
subsistence.  Although  tracts  of  fertile  land,  considerably 
extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  yet  the  scarcity  of 
wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will  form  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  or  setUing  the  country. 
This  objection  rests  not  only  on  the  immediate  section  un- 
der consideration,  but  applies,  with  equal  propriety,  to  a 
much  larger  portion  of  tlie  country-*[north  and  south.] 
The  whole  or  this  re^on  seems  pecuharly  adapted  as  a 
range  for  buffaloes,  wild  goats,  and  other  wild  game,  in- 
calculable multitudes  of  which  find  ample  pasturage  and 
subsistence  upon  W^^Long^  voL  II,  page  361.  And  shall 
we  send  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  cornfield, 
the  workshop,  and  at  the  loom,  to  hunt  buffalo  and  wild 
goats  in  this  uninhabitable  desert? 

Mr.  Nuttall,  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  scientific  tra- 
veller, who  visited  this  country  in  1819,  thus  speaks  of  a 
portion  of  it: 

"  To  give  my  reader  some  idea  of  the  laborious  cxer* 
tions  which  these  people  make  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  I 
need  only  relate  that  the  Osa^shad  now  returned  to  their 
village,  from  a  tallow  hunt,  in  which  they  had  travelled 
^  not  less  tlian  three  hundred  miles  up  the  Arkansas,  and  had 
'•crossed  the  saline  plains  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Canadian.  In  this  hunt,  they  say  tliat  ten  villages  of 
themselves  and  friends  (as  the  Kanzas,  who  speak  nearly 
the  same  language,  are  called)  joined  for  common  safety. 
They  were,  nowever,  attacked  by  a  small  scout  of  the 
Pawnees,  and  lost  one  of  their  young  men,  who  was  much 
esteemed,  and,  as  I  myself  witnessed,  distractingly  lament- 
ed by  the  fatlier,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son.  They  say 
the  country  through  which  they  passed  is  so  destitute  of 
timber  that  they  had  to  carry  along  their  tent  poles,  and 
to  make  fire  of  the  bison  ordure." — Page  182. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  otlier  day,  moved  a 
resolution  asking  for  information  on  this  subject.  The 
House  felt  that  it  wanted  the  information;  his  resolution 
was  adopted.  And  what  did  we  get  in  reply?  Twenty-two 
lines  from  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Clark,  five  years 
ago,  and  he  had  never  seen  the  country  to  which  the  title 
of  the  Osages  and  Kanzas  had,  when  he  wrote  the  letter, 
just  been  extinguished!  This  is  the  official  information 
which  is  to  guide  us  in  deciding  the  fiite  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  fellow -beings!  Then  we  hav^  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  McCoy.     H«  saw  the  country.    But  how 


much  did  he  see  of  it? — how  far  did  he  go  westward?  For- 
ty-eight miles  only.  He  admits  that  the  land  is  good  only 
for  two  hundred  miles  west  from  Arkansas;  and  three- 
quarters  of  tliis  he  took  on  trust;  for  he  went  only  forty- 
eight  milea  into  it,  in  a  westerly  direction.  Is  this  an  ex- 
ploration on  which  we  can  depend — a  hasty  excursion,  for 
a  few  miles,  into  the  district  to  which  we  are  to  ti-ansplant 
the  Indians?  Sir,  it  would  do  to  write  a  paragraph  upon 
in  a  newspaper;  it  would  serve  as  a  voucher  for  an  article 
in  a  gazetteer.  But,  good  heavens!  will  this  warrant  us 
in  taking  up  dependent  tribes  of  fellow-beings  from  their 
homes,  and  marching  them,  at  a  venture,  into  this  remote 
desert,  upon  the  boraers  of  which  an  agent  has  just  set  his 
foot?  From  the  time  that  Mr.  McCoy  left  St.  Louis  till 
he  g^t  back  there,  was  just  mxty-two  days.  His  description 
is  as  follows;  and  I  quote  the  passage,  because  it  contains 
the  strength  of  his  recommenaation: 

<*  I  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  many  who 
concur  with  me  in  opinion  relative  to  the  country  under 
consideration,  (I  mean  the  whole  described  in  our  remark^) 
yet  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it,  in  my  estimation,  very 
good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Indian  settlement. 
I  think  1  risk  nothmg  in  supponng  that  no  State  or  Terri- 
toiy  in  the  Union  embraces  a  tract  of  equal  extent  and  fer- 
tility, so  little  broken  by  lands  not  tillable,  to  tliat  lying 
south  of  Kaqzas  and  on  the  upper  branches  of  Osage  and 
Neosho,  the  extent  of  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. This  country,  tho,  has  its  defects,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  scarcity  of  timber;  but,  by  a  judicious  division 
among  the  inhabitants,  of  woodland  and  prairie,  there  will 
be  found  a  sufficiency  of  the  former,  in  connexion  with 
coal,  to  answer  the  purpose  in  question,  with  tolerable 
convenience." 

Again;  **  The  greatest  defect  in  this  country,  (and  I  am 
sorry  it  is  of  so  serious  a  character,)  is  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber. If  fields  be  made  in  the  timbered  land,  which  roost 
persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  timbered  countries 
are  inclined  to  do,  the  Indians  more  especially,  because 
ofle»  unprepared  with  teams  for  breaking  prairie.  Umber 
will  soon  become  too  scarce  to  sustain  the  population, 
which  the  plan  under  consideration  contemplates.  1  trust 
that  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  supposing  that  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  immediately  for  marking  off  to  each 
settler,  or  class  of  settlers,  the  amount  of  timbered  land 
really  necessary  for  their  use,  severally,  and  no  xpore.  The 
timber,  generally,  is  so  happily  distributed,  in  streaks  and 
groves>  that  each  farm  may  be  allowed  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber requisite,  and  then  extend  back  into  the  prairie  lands 
for  quantity.  The  prairies,  being  almost  universally  rich, 
and  well  situated  for  cultivation,  afford  uncommon  facili- 
ties for  the  operation  of  such  a  method.  By  pureuing  this 
plan,  wood,  after  a  few  years,  will  increase  in  quantity  an- 
nually, in  proportion  as  the  grazing  of  stock,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  inhabitants,  shall  check  the  annual  burnings  of 
those  prairies.  These  regulations,  essential  to  tlie  future 
prosperity  of  the  territory,  cannot  be  made  without  the 
existence  of  the  superintendency  of  which  I  speak.  Let 
it  be  said  tliat  the  country  within  such  and  such  boundaries 
shall  be  given  to  the  Indians,  fur  the  purposes  under  con- 
sideration. Next  establish  such  a  course  of  things  as  will 
render  it  posable  to  make  a  fair  distribution  of  it  among 
its  inhabitants,  in  view  of  their  numbers  and  circumstances, 
and  which  will  secure  to  them  the  possibility  of  future  pros- 
perity." 

I  believe,  sir,  that  Mr.  McCqy  is  a  very  worthy  and  be- 
nevolent person.  Having  been  connected  with  a  mission 
to  some  northwestern  band  oC  Indians,  which  has  been 
nearly  or  quite  broken  up  by  the  encroachments  of  whites, 
he  appears  to  have  considered  removal  atf  the  greatest 
good  for  all  Indians,  under  all  circumstances.  While  the 
Indians,  whom  he  conducted,  were  evidently  dissatisfied 
witli  the  country,  he  makes  the  best  of  it.  He  v^  there  « 
a  very  short  time,  and  penetrated  a  short  distance,  out  tells 
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us  *•  tlie  prairies  are  almost  universally  rich,"  and  tliat  even 
the  single  famis  can  be  laid  off  with  a  patch  of  woodland. 
He  could  not  possibly  know  this  to  be  true.  He  saw  as 
much  of  this  country  as  a  traveller  would  see  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia^  who  should  gro  by  the 
atraightest  road  from  Philadelphia  to  F!arper*s"ferry,  and 
thence  back  to  Wasliington.  This  region  is  said  to  be  six 
hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  Mr. 
McCoy's  whole  line  of  march  within  it,  going  and  return- 
ing, was  about  four  hundred  miles. 

As  for  the  project  of  settling  each  Indian  family  by  a 
Government superintondency;  persuading  them  to  spare 
the  wood;  counting  out  such  a  number  of  trees  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  thus  making  provision  •*for  the  pos- 
sibility  of  future  prosperity,"  and  for  **  tolerable  conve- 
uience,"  in  respect  to  fuel.'it  defies  gravity.  The  wildest 
delusions,  by  wliich  waste  lands  in  distant  countries  are 
puifed  off  by  jobbers,  do  not  go  beyond  this.  One  coarse 
fact,  like  that  which  1  have  already  cited  from  Mr.  Nuttall, 
showing  the  wretched  shifts  to  which  the  Osages  were  put 
for  fuel,  is  worth  a  voliinie  of  thos&  well  meaning  specula- 
tions on  the  providence,  thrift,  and  foresight  of  the  Indi- 
ans, in  husbanding  their  timber.  This  incontestible  want 
of  timber  in  the  region  in  question,  would  make  it  unin- 
habitable to  the  thriftiest  people  on  earth.  Sir,  mere  be- 
nevolence, piety,  and  zeal  do  not  qualify  a  person  to  pro- 
mulgate opmions  which  are  to  affect  the  well-being  and 
lives  of  thousands  of  fellow-men.  You  tell  an  Indian,  shi- 
vering in  tiro  winter  over  the  wretched  substitute  for  fuel, 
•which  Mr.  Nuttall  describes,  that  there  is  a  "  possibility," 
some  years  hence,  of  his  having  wood  enough  to  enable  i 
him  to  get  along  with  "tolei-able  convenience,"  if  he  is 
very  provident  in  the  mean  time ! 

What  are  the  Indians  to  do  af^er  they  get  here?  The 
original  plan  of  going  over  the  Mississippi  was  to  find  am- 
ple mn^e  for  tlie  chase.  That  object  was  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Jefterson,  in  1808,  when  proposed  by  the  emigrating 
portion  of  the  Cherokees.  It  now  seems  abandoned;  and 
we  are  told  of  raisiiig  their  character,  of  puttmg  them  on 
an  equality  with  ourselves,  and  fixing  them  on  snug  farms 
of  so  much  woodland  and  so  much  prairie.  Can  they  pur- 
sue their  accustomed  occupations  in  this  new  region  ?  Can 
any  man,  on  his  responsibility,  say,  they  will  find  wood  and 
water,  and  soil,  and  access  to  market,  and  convenience  of 
navigation,  like  what  they  have  left?  No  man  can  say  it. 
■  What  does  experience  teach?  The  Cherokees  in  Arkansas, 
•fter  encountering  evtaX  hardsliips,  were  doing  well,  and, 
alter  ten  years'  residence,  have  been  pushed  farther  west- 
ward. A  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  and  the 
untiring  benevolence  of  the  pious  and  liberal,  have  re-esta- 
blished them  in  seeming  comfort;  but  the  result  is  yet  to 
be  seen-  We  are  already  threatened  with  a  general  Indian 
war  on  the  frontier.  But  the  case  of  the  Cherokees  of 
Arkansas  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  a  deplorable  failure. 
What  says  General  Clark,  writing  to  the  department,  10th 
December,  1827?  **1  must  request  you  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  moving  or  emigrat- 
ing Indians,  who  are  continually  coming  on  to  tliis  noe  of 
the  Mississippi.  Those  that  have  come  on,  and  not  per- 
manently  settled,  (many  of  them,)  are  scattered  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  sabsistence;  and  frequent  complaints 
are  made  against  them  by  the  white  people,  and  consider- 
able expense  incurred  in  reconciling  the  difficulties." 

This  J  "scattering  to  procure  sub^stence,"  (leading  to 
complaints  by  the  whiteu,  and  expense  in  reconciling  diffi* 
culties,)  I  take  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  roving  abou^  beg- 
ging and  stealing.  Again:  * « The  tribes  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  are  wretched,  and  moving  from  place  toplace. 
i  have  just  heard  that  the  several  scattering  oands,  whore 
sided  near  FortTowson,  have  moved  near  Alexandria,  on 
the  Red  river. 

*'  It  will  be  necessary  that  authority  be  given,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  exchange  lands  with  the  Delawarei^  Kickapoos, 
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Shawnees,  Piankeshaws,  &c.  and  settle  them  on  the  Kanzas 
river.  And  it  is  also  necessary  tliat  some  assistance  should 
be  given  to  remove  them  there,  and,  when  there,  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  the  earth  foi*  cultivation  and  provisions, 
till  they  can  raise  a  support.  Without  this  aid,  the  Indi- 
ans will  be  more  wretched  than  they  were  before  they 
moved. 

*<  The  Shawnees  and  Dclawares  of  Cape  Girardeau,  who  i 
were,  twenty  years  ago,  doing  well,  with  good  houses,  | 
little  farms,  with  stock  in  abundance,  are  now  in  distress,  | 
roving  in  small  parties  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  pur-  i 
suit  of  subsistence.  Those  who  have  come  from  Ohio,  will,  ' 
if  not  supported,  in  a  short  time,  be  in  the  same  situation. 

**  The  distresses  of  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency 
are  so  great  and  extensive,  and  complsunts  so  frequent,  that 
it  is  and  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  report  tliem.  I  Uiere  • 
fore  have  taken  on  myself  a  great  deal,  in  acting  as  I  thought 
best;  I  have  not  troubled  the  Government  with  numerous 
occurrences,  which  they  could  not  remedy." 

Sir,  General  Clark  isyour  most  experienced  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs;  and  his  superintendency  lies  in  this 
vaunted  Indian  Canaan,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Let  us 
learn  wisdom  from  the  fate  of  the  Shawnees  and  Dela-- 
wares,  who,  in  twenty  years,  have  sunk  from  the  posses- 
sion of  comfortable  farms  and  competence,  to  abject,  rov- 
ing poverty.  One  statement  more,  from  an  official  letter 
of  General  Clark,  of  March  1,  1836,  and  I  leave  this  topic. 

<<  The  condition  ef  many  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  the  most  pitiable  that  can  be  imaf^ned.  During  several 
seasons  in  ev«ry  year,  they  are  distressed  by  famine,  in 
which  many  die  for  the  want  of  food,  and  during  wlUdi 
the  living  child  is  often  buried  with  the  dead  mother,  be- 
cause no  one  can  spare  it  as  much  food  as  would  sustain  it 
through  its  helpless  infancy.  This  description  applies  to 
the  Sioux  and  Osages,  and  many  others;  but  I  mention  those 
because  they  are  powerful  tribes,  and  live  near  our  bor- 
ders, and  my  official  station  enables  me  to  know  the  exact 
trutli.  It  is  vain  to  talk  to  people  ui  thu  condition  about 
learning  and  religion." 

This  18  the  country  to  which  the  Indians  are  to  be  moved. 
This  is  the  fertile  re^on  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
This  their  prospect  of  improvement; 

The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  told  us  of  the 
causes  of  their  degeneracy,  seated  in  the  nature  or  in  the 
habit,  the  second  nature,  of  the  Indians.  I  admit  the  truth 
of  the  representation;  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  founda- 
tion for  it.  My  hopes  have  never  been  over-sanffuine  of 
elevating  the  race  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization ;  idthoiigh 
within  a  few  years  better  hopes  have  been  authorized,  than 
ever  before.  But  these  causes  of  degeneracy  exist  The 
Indians,  it  is  said,  suffer  from  the  proximity  of  the  whitei^ 
and  the  jealousy  and  hostility  between  them,  and  the  con- 
scious inferiority  of  the  Indian.  But  this  is  not  remedied 
west  of  Arkansas ;  they  will  have  a  white  population  crowd- 
ing on  them  there.  There  is  one  already.  We  are  told 
they  are  improvident  Be  it  lo;  will  they  not  be  improvi- 
dent there?  Mr.  McCoy  tells  us,  this  happy  land  has  but 
little  timber,  and  yet  thinks  that,  if  lett  to  themselves^ 
they  would  go  in  and  cut  it  down;  and  that  there  must  be 
a.8ort  Of  Government  forester,  to  parcel  it  out  for  them, 
and  keep  them  from  wasting  it.  We  are  told  they  have 
an  innate  propensity  to  intemperance.  Will  they  cease  to 
have  it  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas?  If  they  thirsted  for  spi- 
rits by  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ustanala  and  Coosa wattee^ 
will  they  abstain  in  the  salt  prairies  and  parched  deserti(^ 
the  West?  What  safeguard  will  they  have  there,  which 
they  have  not  here?  Surely,  sir,  as  they  are  removed  froiA 
a  surrounding  civilization,  as  they  cease  to  breathe  the 
very  temperate  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  States,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  tliat  the  causes  of  degeneracy  will  remain 
in  all  their  intensity,  while  the  checks  will  be  fewer,  and 
the  renMdies  weaker. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  tlus  great  project  &ili  in  the 
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jioint  put  forwurd  aa  its  recommendation,  the  permanency 
of  the  new  abode.  There  is  no  well  grounded  hope  of  per- 
manency  in  it,  and  our  experience  .shows  it  is  delusive. 
The  Cherokees  of  Arkansas  remained  unmolested  ten 
years.  If  the  lands  to  which  you  remove  them  arc  what 
you  describe  tliem  to  be,  you  may  as  well  push  back  the 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  keep  out  the  white  population. 
Its  progress  onward  is  sure,  and  as  surely  will  it  push  the 
Indians  before  it.  This  new  wilderness  which  you  parcel 
out  to  them,  is  not  a  permanent  home.  It  is  a  mere  halt- 
ing  place— a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  the  desert. 

We  talk  of  pledges,  guaranties,  and  patents.  Now,  sir, 
]  have  not  the  least  doiibt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  of  his  cabinet,  of  every  gentleman  in  this  House  friend- 
ly to  the  bill,  and  of  ever>'  honest  man  in  the  community 
who  supporto  it.  They  all  honestly  mean  that  the  Indians 
should  be  safe  in  their  new  residence;  and  if  tliey  are  not 
safe,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  friends  of  tl»c  bill.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  woukl 
not  give  one  faKhing  for  the  best  patent  that  could  be  is- 
sued to  this  new  country*  with  the  seal  of  every  member 
of  the  Government.  I  would  not  pick  up  the  unmeaning 
scrawl  from  the  earth.  •  What,  take  a  jjatent  to  secure  my 
title  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  fifty  treaties  on  the  east 
side,  signed  by  all  your  Pre«dents,  sanctioned  by  all  your 
Congresses,  have  proved  themselves  not  worth  what  it  cost 
to  engross  them!  I  would  regard  the  offer  of  it  as  an  in- 
suit.  Treaty  and  patent;  what  is  the  difference,  save  tliat 
the.  former  is  the  more  solemn  and  authentic  pledge  of  the 
jniblic  faith?  Are  they  not  both  of  the  like  parchment, 
signed  and  sealed?  What  is  there  in  a  patent  to  give  it  a 
binding  power?  Is  there  any  principle  of  obligation  in  it; 
any  life  or  voice  to  upbraid  its  violators?  There  is  nothing 
in  it.  It  is  a  word,  a  name.  It  wgnifies  nothing— it  can 
do  nothing.  It  is  meant  well— and  that  is  well— and  that 
is  all. 

But,  sir,  these  Indians  could  not  live  in  this  country, 
not  even  if  your  advancing*  population  would  let  them 
alone,  and  the  country  itself  were  a  pretty  good  one.  It 
recjuires  some  of  the  higfiest  qualities  of  civilized  man  to 
emigrate  to  advantage.  I  do  not  speak  of  great  intellectu- 
al elevation;  not  of  book  learning,  nor-  moral  excellence; 
though  this  last  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
prosperity  of  a  new  settlement.  But  it  is  only  the  chosen 
portion  of  a  community,  its  //tVf,  that  can  perform  this 

nt  work  of  building  up  a  new  country  The  nen'ous,  ar- 
young^man,  inthe  bloom  of  opening  life,  and  the  pride 
of  h«Uth,  can  do  it.  It  is  this  part  of  the  population  that 
has  done  it.  This  is  tlie  great  drain  of  New  England  and 
the  other  Atlantic  States.  But  take  up  a  whole  popula- 
tion; tlie  old,  the  feeble,  the  infant,  the  inefficient,  and 
helpless,  that  can  hardly  get  through  life  anywhere,  to 
take  them  up  by  a  sweeping  operation,  and  scatter  them 
over  an  unprepared  wilderness,  is  madness.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  them — ^I  do  not  say  to  prosper — ^but  even  to 
subsist.  Such  a  tiling  was  nover  heard  of.  How  narrow- 
ly did  the  pilgrims  or  New  England  escape  destruction, 
rithough  their  ranks  were  made  up  of  men  of  the  sternest 
moral  qualities,  well  provided  with  pecuniary  resources, 
and  recruited  for  several  years  by  new  adventurers!  The 
Indians  arc  to  be  fed  a  year  at  our  expense.  So  far  is  well, 
because  they  will  not  starve  that  year.  But  are  the  prai- 
ries to  be  broken  up,  houses  built,  crops  raised,  and  the 
timber  brought  forward,  in  one  year?  Sir,  if  a  vigorous 
young  man,  going  into  the  prairie,  and  commencing  a  set- 
tlement, can  raise  a  crop  to  support  himself  the  second 
year,  I  take  it  he  does  well.  To  expect  a  community  of 
Indian  iamilies  to  do  it,  is  beyond  all  reason.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  tells  us  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast 
them  off  at  the  end  of  one  year;  they  must  be  helped  along. 
Boubtless  they  must.  And,  in  the  progress  of  this  way  of 
living,  ])artly  by  the  chase,  partly  by  husbandry,  and  partly 
by  alms,  if  a  people  nuturally  improvident  do  not  speedily 


become  degenerate  and  wretched,  they  will  form  an  ex- 
ception, not  merely  to  all  their  brethren,  with  a  siugle  ex- 
ception, who  have  preceded  them  in  this  coiu-se,  but  to 
llie  laws  of  nature.  The  earnest  volition  to  go,  is  the 
great  spring  of  the  emigrant's  success.  He  summons  up 
his  soul,  and  strains  his  nerves,  to  execute  his  own  pur-» 
pose;  but  drive  a  heart -sick  family,  against  their  will,  from 
their  native  land,  put  them  down  in  a  distant  wilderneas, 
and  bid  them  get  their  living,  and  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  fifty  that  they  would  live  two  years.  While  yoa  feed 
them  they  will  stibsist,  and  no  k>nger.  General  Clark 
tells  you  that  those  who  were  in  comfort  twenty  years 
ago,  must  now  be  fed.  Sir,  they  cannot  live  in  these  dis- 
mal steppes.  They  must  starve;  we  know  they  must. 
General  Clark  tells  us  they  do  starve;  and  when  the  mo- 
ther starves  to  death,  they  put  the  living  child  into  the 
grave  with  her.  To  palliate  this  terrific  occurrence,  we 
are  told  it  is  common,  it  is  incident  to  Indian  life.  But 
not  surely  among  the  southern  Indians.  And  if  it  ia 
meant  only  that  it  is  common  beyond  the  Mississippi,  then 
what  an  image  does  it  not  give  \is  of  the  country  into  which 
we  are  driving  these  victims!  If  it  were  not  as  sterile  as 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  it  would  yield  enough  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  horrors. 

View  the  subject  in  another  light.  Wliat  is  to  keep 
these  Indians,  after  their  removal,  from  making  war  oa 
each  other?  This  danger  was  instantly  perceived  by  the 
intelligent  traveller  whom  I  have  already  cited.*  '•  Since 
this  period,"  says  he,  •*  hostilities,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pccteil,  have  again  commenced  between  these  restless  and 
warlike  tribes,  (the  Cherokees  and  Osages,)  who  can 
perhaps  uever  be  prevailed  upon  to  live  in  friendship,  as 
they  will  be  perpetually  transgressing  each  other's  hunt- 
ing grounds.  At  a  ray  recent  date,  (1821,)  four  hun- 
dred Osage  warriors  appeared  before  tlie  garrison  at  Belle 
Point,  on  their  way  against  the  Cherokees,  accompanied 
by  a  party  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  killed  four 
Quapaws  hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  imprudent  and  visionary  policy  of  crowding  the 
natives  together,  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  them  at  peace." 

These  seventy-five  thousand  Indians  whom  you  propose 
to  collect  in  this  region,  are  not  one  tribe;  they  are  not 
cognate  tribes.  We  are  told  in  some  of  the  papera  which 
have  been  laid  on  our  tables,  that  the  four  southern  tribes 
speak  tlie  same  language.  It  is  not  so*  The  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  speak  substantially  the  same;  the  Creeks 
speak  a  different  language;  and  the  Cherokees  still  an- 
other. Witli  these  southern  tribes  and  the  northwestern, 
there  is  no  affinity.  There  are  between  various  tribes  of 
Indians  hereditary  feuds.  Mr.  McCoy's  Indians  were  at 
war  with  the  Osages,  and  had  been  for  years.  You  put 
them  down  side  by  side.  You  bid  them  hunt  in  the  same 
waste.  You  grant  the  same  land  two  or  three  times  over 
to  diflercnt  tribes.  Tlie  lands  granted  to  the  Cherokees 
of  Arkansas,  had  been  in  part  g^ven,  the  year  before,  to 
the  Creeks.  The  Chickasaws  are  to  be  put  down  on  the 
Choctaw  lands.  The  new  Cherokee  territory  runs  over 
the  resen-ation  of  the  Kanzas  and  Osages;  and  into  this 
territory,  thus  pre -occupied,  you  are  going  to  pour  down 
from  fif\y  to  seventy-five  thousand  more.  I  will  cite,  on 
this  subject,  a  paragraph  from  an  Arkansas  paper.  I  pre- 
tend not  to  claim  for  it  any  otlier  weight  than  what  it  de- 
rives from  tlie  manifest  reasonableness  of  its  purport. 

**  Proposed  residence  of  the  Indians, — ^The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  (including  the  forty 
miles  severed  from  the  latter,)  is  already  parcelled  out  to 
the  different  tribes  that  now  occupy  it.  The  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  are  already  murmuring  on  account  of  their 
restricted  limits,  and  complain  that  the  Government  has 
assigned  to  botli  the  same  tract  of  country.  The  produce 
tions  of  the  habitable  parts  of  tlie  country,  under  the  care- 
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less  culture  of  the  Indiana,  will  be  found  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  present  population. 
If  the  proposition  respecting  the  formation  or  an  Indian 
colony,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
should  be  adopted  by  tJie  Government,  we  will  have,  ac- 
cordingf  to  the  Secretary's  calculation,  seventy-five  thou 
sand  at  one  litter,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  the  coun 
try.  Will  he  tell  us  where  he  will  put  them?  and  how  he 
will  support  them  under  existing  circumstances?  1  be- 
lieve this  plan  rational  and  practiciible,  if  the  Tex«ts  coun- 
try belonged  to  the  Government;  but,  otherwise,  the  re- 
stricted limits  in  which  he  would  have  to  plant  his  colony, 
would  render  it  a  perfect  Indian  slaughter-house." 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  prevent  this 
mutual  havoc,  and  that  is,  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
powerful  armed  force,  and  on  that  I  shall  presently  say  a 
word. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here.  There  are  two 
boundaries  to  this  new  territory.  There  is  Arkansas 
on  one  side,  a  part  of  our  Union,  from  which,  of  course, 
no  violence  will  be  perpetrated  against  the  Indians.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  they  will  be  open  to  the  desert.  Is  that 
desert  empty?  Is  it  occupied  only  by  the  buffalo?  Sir, 
it  is  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches — 
the  fiercest  tribes  of  the  continent.  These  are  the  mas- 
ters in  civilization,  to  wliom  we  are  going  to  send  our 
hopeful  pupils,  to  complete  their  education.  Our  In- 
dians have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life;  and  now 
we  are  going  to  put  them  down  by  the  side  of  these  dread- 
ful hordes,  who  are  a  terror  even  to  our  own  armed  traders, 
and  still  realize  that  frightful  picture  of  Indian  ferocity  and 
power,  which  fills  the  early  pages  of  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ca. What  must  be  the  consequence?  Yhe  answer  is 
short:  they  will  be  destroyed.  When  these  wild  savages 
of  the  desert  shall  take  our  civilized  red  brethren  in  hand, 
they  will  most  probably  crush  them. 

This  event  can  only  be  averted  by  another.  If  the  In- 
dians whom  you  congregate  in  these  prairies,  can  (which 
I  do  not  believe)  ward  off  starvation;  if  they  take  root  and 
flourish;  and  if  they  withstand  the  power  of  the  untamed 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  it  must  be  by  resuming 
t^mselves  the  savage  character.  If  they  fight  the  Paw- 
nees and  Camanches,  it  must  be  by  themselves  again  becom- 
ing a  warlike  race.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  their  being 
able  to  sustain  themselves;  but  if  they  do,  what  have  you 
effected?  You  have  built  up  a  community  of  near  one 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  obliged,  in  self  defence,  to  as- 
sume a  warlike  character,  and  provided,  by  your  annuities, 
with  the  means  of  military  annoyance.  And  what  sort  of 
neighbors  will  they  be  to  your  own  white  settlements? 
What  sort  of  a  barrier  will  you  have  raised  to  protect  Ar- 
kansas from  the  Camanches;  for  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
spective  benefits  which  have  been  set  forth  as  likely  to  re- 
sult from  this  measure?  The  impolitic  character  of  the 
measure,  in  this  view  of  it,  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  most  judicious  person  who  has  visited  that  country. 
**  It  is  now,  also,"  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  **  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  together,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
savages  beyond  the  frontier,  and  thus  to  render  them,  in 
all  probability,  belligerent  to  each  other,  and  to  the  civil- 
ized settlements  on  which  they  border.  To  stren^hen 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  conceding  to  them  positions 
favorable  to  their  designs,  must  certainly  be  far  removed 
from  prudence  and  good  policy.  To  have  left  the  abo- 
rigines on  their  ancient  sites,  rendered  venerable  by  the  en- 
dearments and  attachments  of  patriotism,  and  surrounded 
by  a  condensed  population  of  the  whites,  must  either  have 
held  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  adopting  civilization,  or, 
at  all  events,  have  most  effectually  checked  them  from 
committing  depredations.  Bridled  by  this  restraint,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  establishing  among  them 
an  expensive  military  agency,  and  coercing  them  by  ter- 
ror." 


Sir,  these  alarms  of  war  are  not  imaginary.  A  hostile 
incursion  was  made  as  late  as  last  January  into  the  south- 
western  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  One  citizen 
was  killed  while  at  work,  and  the  neighboring  settlements 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  threatened  with  being  broken 
up.  Affidavits  proving  the  fact  are  on  your  table.  A 
letter  is  before  me  from  a  highly  respectable  source  in  tlie 
Territory  of  Arkansas,  stating  it  to  be  now  "  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  are  preparing  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  our  frontiers  in  the  montn  of  May  or  June  next." 
While  I  speak  it,  sir,  the  savi^e  is  perhaps  on  your  fVoji- 
tier  settlements.  Will  he  spare  your  own  Indians,  whom 
you  propose  to  throw  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  these 
settlements?  No,  sir,  he  will  consider  these  new  comers 
\a  intruders  on  his  own  domain.  The  vast  region  to  which 
we  have  extinguished  tlic  title  of  the  Osages  and  Kansas, 
and  over  which  we  propose  to  scatter  our  tribes,  is  claimed 
as  their  own  hunting  ground,  by  the  Pawnees  and  Ca- 
manches; and  you  are  not  to  suppose  that,  while  their  war 
parties  are  insulting  the  regular  troops  of  your  own  army, 
they  will  respect  your  enfeebled  Indians.  Let  gentlemen 
read  the  account  of  the  expedition  »ent  out  to  overawe 
these  war  parties  during  the  last  summer,  and  they  will 
see  this  is  to  be  no  trifling  business. 

Do  gentlemen  forget  that  we  have  already  been  called 
on  for  strong  measures  of  defence?  There  is  now  a  bill 
on  our  tables,  iVom  the  Senate,  to  mount  ten  companies 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier;  and  it  is  not  alone  against 
the  unreclaimed  savages  of  the  desert,  that  we  are  called 
upon  for  protection.  I  find,  sir,  among  the  papers  ac- 
companying that  bill,  a  memorial  from  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  setting  forth  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  the 
Indians  collected  by  ourselves  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Coming  in  a  fotm  so  authentic  and  respecta- 
ble, 1  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  a  few  sentences  from  it. 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1828. 

*  There  is  another  consideration  equally  forcible.  The  ' 
Government  of  tiie  United  States  has  caused  various 
powerfiil  tribes  of  Indians  to  be  removed  from  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  located  on  our  western  frontier. 
It  is  believed  that  these  Indians,  while  on  their  hunting 
parties,  pay  as  little  respect  to  the  property  of  the  whites, 
as  do  the  wandering  and  less  civilized  tribes  of  the  west- 
ern territory.  The  Government  having  thus  located 
these  Indians,  it  is  expected  that  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  secure  the  citizens  of  our  State  from 
Indian  depredations.  Savages  are  restndned  by  nothing 
but  force,  and  we  have  g^od  grounds  to  apprehend,  that, 
unless  a  military  force  be  placed  among  them,  they  will 
not  only  repeat  their  aggressions  on  our  trading  parties, 
but  that  ere  long  they  will  make  inroads  on  our  frontier 
settlements.  We  have  the  authority  of  an  experienced 
Indian  agent  for  saying  that  the  Pawnee  Indians,  a  power- 
ful tribe,  are  now  much  disaffected  towards  us,  and  are 
determined  to  spare  no  white  man  who  falls  in  their  way." 

In  consideration  of  facts  and  representations  like  these, 
you  have  now  before  you  a  bill  for  mounting  ten  compa- 
nies,  a  force  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  You  are  actually  obliged  to  turn  one-tenth 
of  your  army  into  rangers  to  protect  that  frontier,  beyond 
which  you  are  going  to  con^egate  your  Indian  neighbors. 
If  one-tenth  are  now  required,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
our  whole  army  would  be  little  enough  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  the  wild  tribes,  and  keep  the  peace  among 
seventy-five  thousand  of  our  own  Indians,  pent  up  in  their 
new  districts,  and  protect  the  frontier  from  both  ?  There 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  it  would  require  the  stand- 
ing army  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  effect  these  objects. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  count  tiie  cost.  Let  us  count  the 
cost !  I  do  not  say  this  is  to  be  the  governing  consideration . 
I  do  not  say,  tha^  if  the  object  could  be  fairly,  and  right- 
fully, and  with  good  faith,  attained,  I  would  not  go  with 
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I^ntlemen  who  have  czpreased  their  readiness,  on  the 
hke  supposition,  to  take  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  treasury,  and  pledge  the  public  credit  for  a  century 
in  advance.  I  will  decide  that,  when  the  case  comes  up. 
But  I  will  know,  first,  wliat  this  movement  is  really  to 
cost.  I  will  not  vote  in  the  dark.  I  will  not  be  amused 
with  a  vote  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  execute  a 
proiect,  of  which  the  expense  will  fall  little,  if  any,  short 
of  five  times  five  millions. 

There  are  several  items  in  the  expenditure  requisite  to 
effect  such  a  movement,  which,  thouf^h  heavy  in  amount, 
•re  contingent  in  their  nature,  and  difficult  to  calculate. 
I  shall  take  only  such  as  sdmit  of  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
aid  of  calculation:  1st.  The  first  item  is  the  original  pur- 
chase money;  the  price  we  arc  to  give  for  the  tide  which 
the  Indians  have  (whatever  we  call  that  title)  to  the  lands 
they  occuppr.  This  has  ever  been  a  heavy  chai'ge  in  our 
Indian  treaties.  What  will  it  cost  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  more  than  fitly  millions  of  acres  of  land,  the  quan 
tity  occupied  b^  the  Indians  to  be  removed^  Here  we 
can  have  no  safer  estimate  than  experience.  I  shall  take, 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  tlie  last  considerable  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  that  of  Washington,  in  1B26. 
By  that  treaty,  we  acquired  four  million  seven  hundred 
tliousind  acres  of  land.  The  amount  paid  for  this  cession, 
including  a  principal  sum,  whose  interest  would  equal  the 
perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  six  hun- 
dred and  fifly  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars. This  sum  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  negotia- 
tion, the  value  of  improvements  relinquished,  nor  the 
purchase  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
amount  of  land  to  be  acquired  exceeds  fifty  millions  of 
acres;  say  eleven  times  the  ceasioh  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  or  fifty-one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
acres.  Eleven  times  tlie  price  paid  for  the  Creek  ces- 
non  amounts  to  seven  million  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty -three  dollars.  I  deem  it 
fiLir,  on  every  ground,  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  to 
pay,  at  least,  as  much  for  the  other  cessions  as  we  did  for 
that  of  the  Creeks.  The  Creeks  are  the  least  civilized  of 
the  southern  tribes,  and,  consequently,  place  the  least 
value  on  their  lands.  The  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  could 
not,  in  reason  or  fairness,  be  expected  to  sell  a  cultivated 
country  for  any  thing  like  -A'hat  is  paid  for  the  hunting" 
grounds  of  uncivilized  tribes.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  the 
Indians,  in  general,  will  feel  and  know  that  their  lands  will 
be  purchased,  at  whatever  price.  On  all  these  grounds, 
I  am  wan-anted  in  taking  the  treaty  of  Washington  as  a 
safe  standard  for  the  calculation.  1  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, go  above  it;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  consi- 
derable re^^on  of  these  Cherokee  lands  is  rich  in  gold. 
We  are  informed  that  four^or  five  thousand  persons  are 
engaged  in  washing  gold  within  the  Indian  country,  and 
that  they  get  two  dollars  each  per  diem.  It  may  not  be 
half  that:  but  if  it  is  only  a  quarter,  or  fifty  cents  a  day, 
(which  is  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth,)  it  makes  the  coun- 
try an  exceedingly  rich  gold  region.*  Hosts  of  intruders 
are  already  pouring  into  the  country,  to  rob  the  Indians 
of  their  gold.  We  surely  shall  not  imitate  their  example; 
wc  surely  shall  not  take  from  them  gold  mines,  yielding 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day,  without  an  equivalent.  If  the 
whole  movement  is  not  to  be  high-handed  force,  in  its 
most  offensive  form,  we  shall  pay  them  something  like  the 
value  of  the  treasure,  from  the  possession  of  which  wc 

•  More  gold.—One  of  our  townsmen  has  brought,  from  Hah^'iNhHm 
eounty,  a  lAvce  of  gold,  rtceiitty  found  tliere,  Mrorih  uiii'  hundred  aud 
fift)  dollars.  We  iH'giii  to  bo  uf  the  onitiiun,  gt'iterally  fiiterr.iiiud  in 
the  uppiT  conntiesof  this  State,  that  Georgia  is  txtnnu  ly  rich  in  the 
precious  meiuls,  and  perhaps  as  much  so  a^  Mt-xico  or  Peru.  Our  gold 
regidii  beg-ns  to  attract  more  atti-ntion  than  the  sugar  ivgioii.  How 
strange,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  thi*  S  ate  was  not  mode  at  an 
eariiei-  period!  Thou-ands  are  now  profitabi)  employed  in  soirching 
for  tliis  precious  metal,  and  we  arc  afraid  some  of  our  must  steady, 

£rudent  citizens   will  have  their  beads  turned  by  "goldeh  dnann." 
miedgevilk  Rectrdcr. 


expel  them.  If  we  do  this,  as  we  are  bound,  in  equity 
and  in  common  justice,  to  do,  we  shall  have  to  pay,  for 
the  gold  region  alone,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  estimated  for  the  entire  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title.  I  am,  therefore,  amply  warranted  in  taking  the 
price  of  the  Creek  cession  as  the  standard  of  the  crsti- 
mate,  and  putting  down  the  first  item  at  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  next  item  is  improvements.  The  bill  provides  that 
we  are  to  pay  for  such  as  add  real  value  to  the  land.  This 
term,  improvements,  is  an  expression  somewhat  vague  in 
its  import.  But  the  promises  which  we  have  held  out  to 
these  Indians,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  the  barest  justice, 
will  require  us  to  make  the  Indians  in  tlie  new  country, 
good.  If  we  force  them  fi*om  their  houses,  we  must 
build  them  other  houses  as  good.  We  have  solemnly  pro- 
mised we  will.  We  shall  be  barbarians  ourselves,  if  we 
do  not.  We  must  rebuild  for  them,  in  tiie  fur-distant 
wilderness,  where  wood  is  scarce,  even  for  fuel,  houses, 
mills,  and  workshops,  such  as  they  have  left.  They  have 
expended  no  small  sums  out  of  their  annuities  in  roads. 
Shall  we  set  them  down  in  the  pathless  desert,  and  do 
notiiing  to  open  avenues  of  communication  to  it,  and  be- 
tween its  different  part*?  They  have  here  extensive  en- 
closures to  tlieir  fields:  we  must  replace  these  in  the 
prairie.  They  have  wagons,  ploughs,  looms,  and  boats. 
These  cannot  be  transposed  but  at  an  expense  be\'oiid 
their  value.  They  must  be  paid  for,  or  replaced  to  them. 
They  have  a  large  amount  of  live  stock,  most  of  which 
will  be  an  entire  loss  to  them,  unless  we  purchase  it,  or 
put  it  in  their  power  to  replace  it  in  the  desert.  All  this 
furnishes  a  vast  amount.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make 
an  estimate  of  my  own;  but  I  will  take  one  furnished  from 
the  War  Department,  by  Colonel  McKenncy,  in  reference 
to  the  Chickasaws.  Alter  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
items  of  the  estimate,  he  gives  the  aggregate  sum  at  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  Chickasaws  alone,  a  tribe  amounting  to  four 
thousand  souls.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
this  is  not  the  most  advanced  tribe  in  civilization.  .They 
do  not  exceed  the  Choctaws,  and  they  fall  behind  tlie 
Cherokees.  I  consider  it,  then,  safe  to  take  this  estimate 
of  the  War  Department,  for  the  Chickasaws,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  estimate  for  the  Indians  to  be  reujoved.  This 
will  give  us  as  the  value  of  the  property  of  seventy-five 
thousand  Indians,  to  be  paid  for,  reimbui's'ed,  rtnd  replaced, 
nine  million  and  seventy -five  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  item  is  tlie  cost  of  collection  :^nd  transporta- 
tion. Here  we  have  not  merely  official  estimates,  but  ex- 
perience to  guide  us.  Two  parties  of  Creeks  have  been 
sent  over.  That  headed  by  Mr.  Rrearley,  the  ag^nt  of 
the  emigrating  Creeks,  cost  fijly-two  thousand  two  luin- 
dred  and  ninety-seven  dolUus,  for  one  thousand  two 
hundred  individuals.  The  olhtr  party,  headed  by  Colonel 
Crowell,  cost  twenty-seven  tljousand  five  himdred  and 
eighty-five  dollars,  for  one  thousand  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals. The  expense  of  the  first  party  is  forty-three  dol- 
lai-s  and  fifty-eigJit  cents  per  head?  that  of  the  second, 
twenty-one  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  per  head;  an 
average  of  thirty-two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  Now  we 
are  told  from  the  department,  that  the  price  may  be  still 
further  reduced.  Why?  If  we  form  an  estimate  on  two 
fair  experiments,  the  only  reasonable  mode  of  procedure 
is  that  of  average;  otherwise,  we  may  make  fancied  esti- 
mates that  it  will  cost  nothing,  supposing  it  may  be  done 
for  less  ai^d  less  each  time.  But  we  are  to  move  them  by 
contract,  says  the  Second  Auditor.  Not,  sir,  with  my  con- 
sent. Though  I  deprecate  beyond  measure  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  I  will  hberally  and  cheerfully  vote  the  appro- 
priations to  carry  it  humanely  and  equitably  into  execution. 
But  I  will  not  vote  a  dollar  tor  this  dreadful  contract.  Sir, 
send  these  Indians  off  by  contract,  and  their  removal  will 
present  a  scene  of  suffering,  unequalled  by  that  of  a  flying 
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army  before  a  triumphant  foe.  It  will  be  the  direct  inte- 
rest of  the  contractors  to  stint  them  in  every  supply  and 
accommodation,  and  to  Imrry  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength.  I  cast  no  imputations  on  the  contractors; 
I  know  not  who  they  are  to  be.  But  they  are  men,  en- 
gaj^inj^  in  this  business  as  a  money-making*  speculation; 
and  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  show, 
that,  if  transported  in  ttiis  way,  nuiny  of  these  Indians 
will  be  destroyed  on  the  march.  Let  us  have  no  con- 
tracts; but  send  them  under  tiie  guidance  of  men  of  high 
responsibility,  and  let  us  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. The  average  exp'ense  of  the  two  parties  of 
Creeks,  which  have  alrea<ly  emigrated,  is  thirty-two  dol- 
lars and  forty-ei|^ht  cents,  taking  the  statement  of  the  de- 
partment, in  which  many  things  are  omitted,  fairly  charge- 
able to  the  account.  I  will  then  take  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion and  transportation  at  thirty  dollars  per  head,  an 
expense  less  than  the  actual  average.  The  result  is  two 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
whole  number  to  be  removed. 

The  next  item  is  subsistence  for  one  year.  I  have  made 
some  efforts  to  estimate  this  correctly.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  statements  made  in  debate,  on  this  floor,  it  has 
been  very  much  underrated,  from  not  adverting  to  the 
circumstance  which  most  directly  affects  the  cost  of  the 
ration,  whicli,  we  arc  told,  is  not  to  exceed  eight  cents. 
On  application  at  the  proper  department,  I  learn  that  the 
cost  oi  the  ration  at  our  several  military  posts  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  as  follows: 
At  Cantonment  Jesup,  twenty-five  miles  from 

Natchitoches,      -  -  -  -  13  J  cts. 

Cantonment  Gibson,  six  hundred  miles  up  the 

Arkansas,  ....  10^ 

Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St  Louis,  -  6j 

And  that  **  the  great  facility  of  transportation  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  price  of  the  ration,  in  favor  of  the 
last  named  place.'*  Tills  is  obvious;  and,  in  calculating 
tlie  value  of  tlie  ration,  at  any  given  spot,  we  must  take 
into  consideration,  not  merely  the  price  of  beef,  and  pork, 
and  corn  meal,  but  that  of  transportation,  which  makes  a 
difference  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  between  St.  Louis 
and  Natchitoches.  Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
subsistence  is  to  be  furnished  in  the  interior  of  a  very  re- 
mote inland  country.  At  Cantonment  Gibson,  which  is 
perhaps  the  fartliest  point  on  the  route,  to  which  there  is 
navigation,  the  ration  is  ten  and  a  half  cents.  The  coun- 
try wher^  the  rations  are  to  be  distributed,  is,  as  Mr. 
McCoy  says,  one  in  which  "the  privileges  of  navigation 
will  be  very  moderate.  Should  the  terntor}'  prosper,  the 
time  will  come  when  this  circumstance  will  be  felt  as  a 
serious  inconvenience."  We  see  how  greatly  the  cost  of 
the  ration  is  enhanced  at  Cantonment  Jesvip,  which  is  but 
twenty-five  miles  from  Bed  river.  These  provisions  are 
to  be  carried  by  land,  where  there  are  no  roads.  I'he 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  tells  us  that  there  are 
fine  di'oves  of  cattle  on  the  head  of  the  waters  of  the 
Washita.  But  the  Washita  does  not  penetrate  this  region, 
and  there  is  a  range  of  hills  between.  The  ration  will 
unquestionably  cost  more  in  the  recesses  of  this  country, 
than  it  does  at  Fort  Jesup,  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Natchitoches.  It  is  there  thirteen  and  a  hidf  cents.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  twenty  cents  on  an  average,  throughout 
this  pathless  wilderness,  without  rivers-^without  roads — 
without  population;  but  I  will  take  it  at  only  fifteen,  being 
but  one  cent  and  a  half  beyond  the  military  ration  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  steamboat  navigation.  Taking  the 
rational  fifteen  cents,  one  year's  subsistence,  without  any 
exti*as  or  any  contingencies,  would  be  four  million  one 
hundred  and  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Docs  this  seem  a  vast  amount^  The  operation  is  vast. 
Here  is  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  souls.  I^ok 
into  the  accounts  of  war  operations,  and  see  if  such  an 
army  can  be  subsisted  in  an  untravelled  wilderness,  for  a 


year,  at  less  expense.  I  say  nothing  of  the  support  which 
the  Government,  unless  it  leaves  them  to  starve,  will  in- 
dubitably be  compelled  to  furnish  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  for  years  to  come. 

Then,  s'r,  we  have  titles  to  extinguish.  The  Chicka- 
saws  are  to  be  put  down  on  the  Choctaw  lands.  Will  this 
cost  nothing?  The  basis  of  all  uur  operations  has  hitherto 
been  to  give  acre  for  acre.  The  Cherokees  are  to  be  es- 
tablished on  lands  already  granted  either  to  the  Creeks  or 
to  the  Arkansas  Cherokees.  Something  must  be  done  to 
quiet  the  claims  of  the  Osages  and  Kanzas,  on  whose  re- 
servations we  are  already  encroaching;  and  ver}'  extensive 
extinguishments  must  be  made  for  the  northwestern 
tribes.  I  say  nothing  of  the  claim  of  the  Pawnees  and 
Camanchea,  whose  right  to  hunt  in  the  whole  region  we 
must  either  buy  out  or  fight  out.  For  this  purpose  nu- 
merous treaties  are  to  be  held;  and  the  whole  aggregate 
expense,  estimating  the  present  value  of  the  annuities, 
which  will  probably  be  the  form  of  the  payment,  cannot 
be  less  than  one  million  and  a  half.  We  have  then  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  the  expenditure  incident  to  removing 
several  nations  of  Indians  from  their  native  homes  to  the 
western  wilderness: 

First  purchase  of  their  title  -  -  f7, 160, 133 
Expense  of  improvements  to  be  paid  for  or 

replaced               -            -            -            .  9,075,000 

Collection  and  tmnsportation          •            -  2,250,000 

Subsistence  for  one  year     -            -            •  4,106,250 

Costof  new  lands  in  the  West        -            -  1,500,000 


$24,091,383 


But,  sir,  we  have  not  done,  even  at  this  rate.  We  have 
promised  these  Indians,  that,  if  they  remove,  we  will  keep 
up  their  schools,  now  existing  in  considerable  numbers. 
We  have  a  territorial  government  to  support  among  them, 
which  we  are  told  by  the  department  will  cost  as  much  as 
that  of  Florida,  which  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum.  It  must  be  much  more  expensive,  con- 
sidering the  materials  to  be  governed,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  descend  to  such  details  as  counting  off  the 
trees  which  each  Indian  family  is  to  have  in  its  wood  lot. 
But  I  take  it  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Then  there 
is  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment  to  be  kept  up. 
I  will  go  into  no  considerations  to  show  that  a  very  large 
military  force,  beyond  any  thing  proposed  or  contemplat- 
ed hitherto,  will  he  required  to  keep  these  Indians  at 
peace  with  each  other;  to  defend  them  agpinst  the  unre- 
claimed tribes;  and  to  protect  the  frontier.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  expense  of  the  ten  companies  of  rangers 
already  asked  for.  I  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
Quarterm.ister  General,  of  the  8tli  of  last  March,  contain- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  mounting  ten  companies, 
and  their  annual  support.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  horses 
at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  we  are  told  by  General 
Jesup  "it  will  be  safer  to  assume,"  the  first  year's  expense 
will  be  eighty -three  thousand  seven  1\undred  and  fifly  dol- 
lars, and  the  annual  charge  thirty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars.  So  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  new  territory,  and  the  military  defence 
of  the  frontier,  will  amount  to  sixty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  according  to 
these  estimates.  But  no  man  can  believe  it  will  rest  with- 
in any  such  limits. 

I  return  to  the  cost  of  the  operation,  which  I  have  cal- 
culated on  official  estimates.  It  is  twenty-four  millions. 
Almost  just  two  dollars  per  head  for  the  estimated  popula- 
tion, at  the  census  of  this  year.  This  enormous  sum  is  to 
he  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  people.  Let  us  see  what  pi  opor. 
tion  of  it  is  to  be  paid  by  some  of  the  States.  I  take  the 
estimated  numbers  from  a  document  submitted  to  the 
House,  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  Rep rcscnta- 
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lives,  iiiulcr  the  new  census.     On  that  basis,  there  will  be 
paid  for  removing  the  Indians,  by 
Maine  .  -  -  . 


New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  York,    - 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,     - 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Not  til  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

(ieorgia, 

Kentucky,     - 

Tennessee,    - 

Ohio, 

Louisiana,     - 

Mississippi,    - 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Alabama, 

Missouri, 


$748,000 
564,000 
1,152,000 


548,000 

4,080,000 
650,000 

2,800,000 
156,000 
652,000 

1,400,000 
920,000 
570,000 
476.000 

1,120,000 


which  is  to  send  a  Government  agent  to  every  Indian  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  tempt  him  off;  which  is  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  every  Indian  habitation,  froik  tlie  com- 
fortable dwelling  of  the  Cherokee  to  the  wret<iied  cabin 
of  the  fugitive  Seminole;  which  is  to  establish  a  home  in 

184.000  I  the  western  prairie  for  every  Indian  who  has  left  one  east 
"80,000  of  the  Mississippi — and  to  do  all  this,  merely  under  the 

discretion  of  a  department,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  legis- 
lation. Sir,  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  scene  of  corruption, 
without  example.  Your  commissioners  may  be  men  of 
honor  and  probity;  but  the  nature  of  the  operation  will  re- 
quire an  army  of  agents  and  sub-agents,  contractors  and  ^ib- 
contractors,  appraisers  and  sub-appraisers.  Were  it  but 
for  its  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  country,  in  this  respect, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  earnestly  deprecated. 

And  now,  sir,  what  is  the  necessity  of  this  measured 
What  is  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Indians.^  Shall  I 
confess  my  wcakiu»ss,  sir?     I  have  really  tried  to  find  a 

926.000 1  necessity  for  passing  this  bill.     So  great  has  been   the 
2,000,000  sensibility  manifested  in  the  States  most  particularly  in- 

200,000 1  tercsted;  so  strong  their  urgency;  so  alarming  the  conse- 


120,000 
664,000 
390,000 
396,000 
290,000 


ask  gentlemen  from  every  State  in  this  Union,  if  tl^ey 
feel  justified  in  laying  such  atax  on  their  constituents  for 
such  an  object.  1  will  not  admit  that  my  constituents  are 
less  liberal  than  tliose  of  any  other  member.  They  are 
a  frugal  people,  sir,  and  their  frugality  enables  them  to 
provide  honorably  for  all  just  antl  equitable  demands  of 
the  Government.  But  if  we  shotdd  go  home,  and  tell  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  that  we  have  voted  away  eleven 
imndred  tliousand  dollars  of  their  money  to  remove  these 
Indian  nations,  I  believe  thc-y  wo^dd  call  us  to  a  very  strict 
account — an  account  which  I,  for  one,  should  not  know  how 
to  meet.  Sir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  I  have  not  estimated 
the  expense  of  removing  this  host  one  dollar  too  high:  but 
take  it  at  a  half;  take  it  at  a  quarter,  (and  the  chairman  oft])e 
committee  tells  us  it  may  amount  to  five  millions  of  dollars,) 
is  there  a  gcntlem.in  here,  who  thinks  that  his  State,  if  the 
question  were  fairly  put,  would  agree  to  be  taxed,  to  such 
an  extent,  for  such  an  object?  The  State  of  New  York 
will  have  to  pay  one  million  of  dollars  as  her  share  of  the 
expense,  on  its  admitted  cost.  Let  a  resolution  be  intro- 
duced at  Albany,  approving  such  a  tax,  for  such  a  por- 
pose,  and  what  would  be  its  fate? 

Hut  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  is  not  my  greatest 
objection  to  it.  The  mo<le  of  its  disbursement  Is  still 
more  exceptionable.  The  bill  provides  no  check  upon 
it.  It  is  placed  within  the  uncoiUrolIed  discretion  of  the 
department.  Whatever  confidence  any  gentleman  may 
place  in  that  department,  sucl\  a  discretion  is  at  war  with 
the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  peculiarly  so  with 
the  principle  of  specific  appropriations,  which  has  been  so 
strongly  urged  upon  us  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  Of 
all  the  various  objects  connected  witli  this  bill  and  com- 
prebciulcd  under  it,  no  one  is  specified.  We  cannot  pass 
our  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  Government, 
without  specifying  the  lowest  officer  who  Is  to  receive  a 
sjdary,  and  tlic  amount  of  that  salary;  antl  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding  the  existence  of  previous  laws  creating  the 
ortice.  Here  we  have  a  vast  operation,  extending  to 
tribes  and  nations,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  souls,  purchas- 
ing and  exchanging  whole  regions,  building  fifteen  thou- 
.sand  habitations  in  a  distant  wiUlerne&s,  and  putting  seven- 
ty-five thousand  individuals  in  motion  across  the  country, 
and  not  an  officer  or  agentspecified;  not  a  salary  named;  not 
one  item  of  expenditure  limited;  the  whole  put  into  the 
pocket  of  one  head  of  department,  to  be  scattered  at  his  will ! 
Sir,  1  impute  no  corruption  nor  purpose  of  corruption 
to  any  officer,  h'gh  or  low.     But  1  say,  a  bill  like  this, 


quences  denoimced  upon  us  if  we  do  not  pass  it,  that  I 
have  tried  to  feel  myself  under  a  moral  necessity  to  pass 
it.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  for  it,  as  the  least  of  evils. 
But  I  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  such  necessity.  I 
look  in  vain,  in  all  the  documents  from  Georgia  and  else- 
where, to  find  a  positive,  strong  reason  why  the  Indians 
shoidd  be  renwved.  I  find  nothing  but  vague  proposi- 
tions, to  which  (with  the  utmost  willingness  to  feel  tlieir 
force)  I  can  attach  no  clear,  cogent  meaning.  They  tell 
us,  that,  till  the  Indians  are  gone,  they  cannot  consolidate 
their  society,  nor  complete  their  improvements.  These 
generalities  carry  no  meaning  to  my  mind;  at  least,  none 
to  warrant  such  stern  legislation.  "Consolidate  their 
society."  Is  not  the  social  system  as  solid  in  Georgia  as 
anywhere  else?  **I  would  not  hear  her  enemy  say  so." 
And  what  obstructs  her  improvement?  Not,  surely,  the 
presence  of  a  handful  of  Inaians  in  a  corner  of  the  State. 
What  is  the  population  of  Geoi-gia,  wherethere  is  no  room 
for  these  few  Indians?  It  is  less  than  seven  to  the  square 
mile.  We,  sir,  in  Massachusetts,  have  seventy-four  to  the 
square  mile,  ami  space  for  a  g^reat  many  more.  And  yet 
Georgia  is  so  crowded,  that  she  must  get  rid  of  these  In- 
dians in  her  northwestern  corner! 

Sir,  my  eye  was  arrested  this  morning  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  paper,  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  most 
worthy  and  estimable  gentleman,  remembered  with  regard 
by  many  who  hear  me,  as  by  myself— the  Governor  of 
Georgia.  As  it  contains  nothing  but  what  I  sincerely  hope 
and  believe  is  true,  I  will  quote  it: 

•*The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
of  Philadelphia,  says:  « We  have  no  such  class  as  the  poor. 
Our  lands  are  so  cheap,  and  tlic  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  so  easily  obtaine<l,  that  the  number  of  dependent  poor 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  exercise  to  the  virtue  of 
charity  in  individuals.  A  beggar  is  almost  as  rare  with  us 
as  a  prince.  Children,  instead  of  being  an  incumbrance 
to  the  poor  of  our  country,  are  their  riches.*** 

[Mr.  WAYNK,  of  Georgia,  here  said,  *«  It  is  true."] 
My  friend  from  Georgia  tells  me  it  is  true.  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  it;  I  hope  it  will  always  be  true;  and  I  wish  I  had 
known  it  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  I  was  trying  to  prove 
that  the  tarifl'  bad  not  ruined  the  southern  States. 

Being  true,  sir,  I  appeal  to  that  high-minded  people  to 
be  as  liberal  as  they  are  prosperous,  and  leave  these  poor 
Cherokccs  in  the  possession  of  their  native  lands. 

1  have  been  struck,  sir,  with  the  prophetic  import  of  a 
speech  that  was  uttered  by  a  celebrated  Cherokee  chief, 
on  occasion  of  the  first  cession  that  was  made  by  treaty  of 
the  lands  of  that  tribe,  in  the  now  powerful  and  flourishing 
State  of  Tenneisee.     I  wish  the  historian*  had  given  it  in 

■Judge  Haywood^  Civil  and  Poliiieal  Uiitory  or  the  State  of  Tennct- 

fW,  p.  45. 
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the  very  words  of  the  chief,  for  every  man  of  taste  will 
ag:ree  with  me,  that,  amon^  these  morsels  of  native  elo- 
quence, there  are  some  which  would  do  honor  to  the  best 
(lays  and  most  gifted  minds  of  Greece  or  Rome.  That 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  memorable  month  of  April, 
1775.  Qn  that  occasion  Occomwstata  is  said  to  have  de- 
livered **  a  very  animated  and  pathetic  speech.  He  began 
with  the  flourishing'  state  in  which  the  nation  once  was, 
and  stated  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  retreating  and  expiring  nation  of 
Indians,  who  left  their  homes  and  the  seats  of  their  ances- 
tors to  gratify  tlie  insatiable  desire  of  the  white  people 
for  more  land.  Whole  nations  had  melted  away  in  their 
,  presence,  like  balls  of  snow  before  the  sun,  and  had 
scarcely  left  their  names  behind,  except  as  imperfectly 
recorded  by  their  enemies  and  destroyers.  It  was  once 
hoped  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  travel  beyond  the 
mountains,  so  far  from  the  ocean  on  which  their  com- 
merce was  carried  on.  But  now  that  hope  had  vanished; 
they  had  passed  the  mountains,  and  settled  upon  the 
Cherokee  lands,  and  wished  to  have  their  usurpations 
sanctioned  by  a  treaty.  When  that  shall  6e  obtained,  the 
same  encroaching  spirit  will  lead  them  upon  other  lands 
of  the  Cherokees;  new  cessions  will  be  applied  for?  and, 
finally,  the  coimtry  which  the  Cherokees  and  their  fore- 
fiithers  had  so  long  occupied,  would  be  called  for,  and  the 
small  remnant  which  may  then  exist  of  this  nation,  once  so 
great  and  formidable,  will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
some  far-distant  wilderness;  there  to  dwell  but  a  short 
space  of  time,  before  they  would  again  behold  tlie  advanc- 
ing banners  of  the  same  greedy  host,  who,  not  being  able 
to  point  out  any  further  retreat  for  the  miserable  Chero- 
kees, would  then  proclaim  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
race.  He  ended  with  a  strong  exhortation  to  run  all  risks, 
rather  than  submit  to  any  further  encroachment  on  their 
teiTitory;  but  he  did  not  prevail!" 

Tliis  was  in  1775.  Since  then,  sir,  there  has  been 
more  than  one  period,  when,  though  we  talk  of  "  giving 
peace"  to  these  Indians,  we  have  been  glad  to  take  it;  when 
they  hung  fearfully  upon  the  flanks  of  your  settlements; 
when  Spain  used  them  as  her  allies,  and  held  you  in  check 
through  them.  There  have  been  times,  sir,  when,  had 
these  Indians  been  inspired  to  foresee  the  future,  it  would 
have  been  for  your  benefit,  not  theirs,  that  your  treaties  of 
Hopewell  and  Holston  would  have  been  negotiated.  I 
assert,  fearlessly,  that  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
preservation  by  them  of  the  faith  plighted  between  them 
and  us,  was  an  object  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  now  to 
them. 

But  times  are  changed.  Sir,  in  a  late  visit  to  the  public 
grave  yard,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  simple  monu- 
ment of  the  Choctaw  chief,  Push-ma-ta-ha.  He  was,  I 
have  been  told  by  those  who  knew  him,  one  of  nature's 
nobility,  a  man  who  would  have  adorned  any  society.  -He 
Ties  quietly  by  the  side  of  our  statesmen  and  high  ma- 
gistrates, in  the  region — for  there  is  one  such — where 
the  red  man  and  the  white  man  are  on  a  level.  On  the 
sides  of  the  plain  shaft  that  marks  the  place  of  his  burial, 
I  read  these  words: 

«*  Pu3h-ma-ta-ha,  a  Choctaw  chief,  lies  here.  This  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  is  erected  by  his  brother  chiefs,  who 
"were  associated  with  liira  in  a  delegation  from  their  nation, 
in  1824,  to  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  warrior  of  great  distinction:  he  was  wise  in 
council:  eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degi*ee;  and,  on  all 
occasions,  under  all  circumstances,  the  white  man's  friend. 
He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  December,  1824,  of 
the  croup,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Among  his  last 
words,  were  the  following:  •*  When  I  am  gone,  let  the  big 
guns  be  fired  over  me!"* 

*  Pimh-inii-ta-ha  ii  Mid  to  have  nddreiiu'd  himself  to  faii  brellimi 
in  ilie  foiluirinf  naiiniT,  before  his  death: 


'  This  chief,  whose  ver}'  grave  stone  is  so  touchingly  elo- 
quent, was  among  the  head  men  of  the  Choctow  people, 
who  negotiated,  with  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  the 
treaty  of  Doak's  stand.  His  name  and  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  side  by  side,  on  the  parchment.  It  is  well  that  he 
is  gone;  for,  were  he  alive,  and  did  he  presume  to  exer-  , 
cise  the  oflSce  of  chief,  in  which  you  recognised  him,  and 
do  the  acts  which  it  is  stipiilated'  by  tlie  treaty  he  should 
<lo,  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  kw  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  fined  a  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned 
for  a  year. 

Sir,  this  policy  cannot  come  to  good.  It  cannot,  as  it 
professes,  elevate  the  Indian.  It  must  and  will  dishearten, 
depress,  and  crush  him.  If  he  has  within  him  a  spark  of 
that  pride,  without  which  there  can  be  no  i-ational  improve- 
ment, this  gloomy  policy  would  subdue  it.  I*  have  la- 
bored hard  to  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  subject;  but 
there  is  no  bright  side  to  it.  It  is  all  unmingled,  unmitiga- 
ted evil.  There  is  evil  on  the  other  side,  but  none  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  tliis  compulsory  removal. 

There,  sir,  I  set  my  foot;  it  is  compulsory.  If  you  will 
treat  the  Indians  as'  free  agents;  if  you  will  withdraw 
your  legal  duress;  if  thejr  are  willing,  after  exploring  the 
"country,  to  go,  I  am  wdling  they  should,  and  will  johl  in 
making  the  appropriation.  But  while  the  laws  exist, 
beneath  which  they  cannot  live,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  they 
are  willing  to  go.  How  do  you  know  it?  Do  you  tell  me 
a  man,  locked  up  in  prison,  does  not  wish  to  come  out? 
How  do  you  know  it?  Unlock  the  prison  doors,  and  then 
you  can  tell. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  these  laws  are  passed  in  ierroremi 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  enforce  them.  In  terrorem,  sir, 
and  the  removal  still  voluntary?  Are  gentlemen  serious? 
Repeal  the  laws;  put  the  Indians  in  a  condition  to  act  vo- 
luntarily, and  then,  if  they  choose  to  go,  I  will  not  withhold 
my  vote  from  any  reasonable  appropriation;  scarcely  from 
an  unreasonable  one,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  removal. 

I  adjure  you,  sir,  to  re-cede;  there  is  no  disgrace  in  it. 
Other  States,  more  powerful  than  Georgia,  have  re-ceded, 
on  points  where  their  honor  and  interest  were  equally  in- 
volved. Sir,  if  Georgia  will  re-cede,  she  will  do  more  for 
the  Union,  and  more  for  herself,  than  if  she  could  add  to 
her  domain  the  lands  of  all  the  Indians,  though  they  were 
all  paved  with  gold. 

The  evil,  sir,  is  enormous;  the  violence  is  extreme;  the  . 
breach  of  public  faith  deplorable;  the  inevitable  suffering  /^ 
incalculable.  Do  not  stain  the  fair  fame  of  tht  country:  ' 
it  has  been  justly  said,  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  Congress,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  more  wrapped  up  in  this  policy,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  than  in  all  your  other 
doings.  Its  elements  are  plain,  and  tangible,  and  few. 
Nations  of  dependent  Indians,  against  their  will,  under 
color  of  law,  are  driven  from  their  homes  into  the  wilder- 
ness. You  cannot  explain  it,  you  cannot  reason  it  away. 
The  subtleties,  which  satisfy  you,  will  not  satisfy  the  severe 
judgment  of  enlightened  Europe*  Our  iriends  there  will 
View  this  measure  with  sorrow,  and  our  enemies  alone  with 
joy.  And  we  oui*selves,  sir,  when  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  day  are  past,  will  look  back  upon  it,  I  fear,  with 
self-reproach,  and  a  regret  as  bitter  as  unavailing. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  in  addressing  the  House,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  in  a  tone  and  temper  not  altogether  unbecom- 
ing the  scene,  the  subject,  and  the  audience.  He  was  not 
unmindAil  where,  to  whom,  and  of  what  he  was  about  to 
speak.  He  was  conscious  how  wide  was  the  circulation  of 
words  utlqred  there;  how  eagerly  they  were  caught  up; 
what  importance  M-as  attached  to  them,  however  humble 


«*  I  shall  die,  bui  you  will  reiurw  to  our  brethren.  As  you  jyo  along 
the  pnth«,  you  will  mi-  the  flow<ir«,  and  bear  the  bird*  iliig;  but  Fush- 
ma>ta>hu  wi'll  see  thrin  and  hear  ihein  uo  more.  When  you  arc  cume 
to  your  home,  ihey  «ill  &.ik  you,  whtre  i^iPush-iua-ta-ha?  And  you 
will  kay  to  fhtm,  he  w  no  more.  Thfy  will  ht?ar  the  tidingt  like  the 
aottiid  of  ih«  ihU  of  a  miglity  oak  in  the  atillncsf  of  the  wooda," 
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the  speaker;  how  strictly  they  were  scruUiiized;  how  often 
they  were  repeated — **volat  irrnoeablk  vcrbum," — It  flew 
sometimes  into  foreig'n  lands;  it  passed  into  other  tonnes; 
Btrang^ers  sat  in  judgment  on  it,  as  evidence  of  our  national 
character — if  time  spared  it,  it  became  history. 

Deeply  solicitous  never  to  say  any  thing  which  would  dis- 
honor himself,  or  discredit  the  republic — ^for  the  rest,  he 
was  anxious  only  to  express  just  thouc^hts  in  plain  language. 
Truth,  beautiful  in  herself,  lost  nothing  of  her  grace  by 
the  simplicity  of  her  gprb. 

Various  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions  had  been 
received,  touching  the  Indians.  A  deep  concern  for  their 
welfare  had  been  professed  by  public  meeting,  by  reh- 
gious  societies,  by  pious  and  benevolent  individuals  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition^  but  princip.'Jly  in  those 
quarters  of  the  Union  which  the  Indians  themselves  no 
longer  inhabited,  and  where  least  was  known  relative  to 
their  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  Some  po- 
litical agitators  liad,  probably,  assisted  to  excite,  or  to 
direct,  this  ferment;  but  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  was 
generally  honest,  though  it  might  not  be  according  to 
knowledge. 

•  It  was  worthy  of  remembrance,  however,  that  the  few 
hundred,  or  few  thousand  persons,  who  wrote,  talked, 
memorialized,  and  petitioned,  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  millions  wlio  were  silent  and  satisfied — the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  content  with  the  course  tof 
the  Government,  and  who  relied  with  entire  confidence, 
as  well  on  the  firmness  as  the  wisdom  and  jus^Jce  of  their 
public  agents. 

It  might  be  remarked,  too,  (he  hoped  without  offence 
to  any  one,)  that  this  deep  feeling,  admitting  it  to  be  so,' 
was  as  sudden  as  it  was  deep.  The  Indians  had  nearly 
disappeared  from  eleven  of  the  thirteen  old  States,  They 
had  perished,  or  removed,  or  been  absorbed  into  the  mass 
of  the  population.  A  few  yet  lingered — ghost?  of  old 
liabits  and  lost  dialects — dim  shadows  of  departed  tribes. 
Heretofore  their  gradual  disappearance  has  produced  no 
violent  sensation.  The  legislation  of  the  countr}',  its  arts, 
its  agrictUture,  its  commerce,  its  institutions,  had  all  pro- 
ceeded quietly  on  their  march  towards  maturity  and  great- 
ness, wiUiout  alarm  or  remorse.  Our  population  had  ad- 
vanced upon  the  wilderness  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity, and  no  one  was  shocked  when  the  hunter  and  his 
game  retired  before  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

Nearly  all  the  old  States,  except  Georgia,  most  of  them 
while  they  were  yet  colonies,  had  assumed  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Indians  within  their  limits,  and  legislated  for 
them.  Some  of  the  new  ones  had  imitated  that  example. 
In  1825,  a  bill,  absolutely  like  the  present  in  principle, 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  division,  and  almost  without 
debate.  In  1826,  Alabama  passed  her  first  act,  subjecting 
the  Indians  to  her  laws;  yet  so  slugp^ish  was  that  sensibility, 
now  so  acute,  that  no  murmur  of  disapprobation  disturbed 
the  public  repose.  It  did  not  follow,  indeed,  that  the  feel- 
ing now  alleged  to  exist,  was  not  just  and  proper,  because 
■'it  had  been  so  tardy  in  exhibiting  itself.  If  the  subject  of 
removing  the  Indians,  with  their  own  consent,  which  is  all 
that  this  bill  proposes,  were  a  new  one;  if  their  condition 
had  never  before  been  thought  of,  some  ardor  might  have 
'  been  expected,  in  tlie  first  burst  of  unenlightened  and 
mistaken  sympathy.  As  it  is,  if  this  sensibihty  be  at  once 
so  extensive,  so  impetuous,  and  so  morbid,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented; so  novel  a  transport  on  so  stale  a  subject,  we  might, 
perhaps,  assign  it  to  a  principle  of  our  nature.  Emotion 
tp  the  moral,  was  like  motion  to  the  natural  world — a  ne 
cessity — a  law  of  existence,  which  at  once  agitated  and 
preserved  it.  Individuals  and  masses  felt  its  effects;  com- 
munities of  men  had  their  currents  and  counter^currents — 
like  the  air  and  the  ocean.  It  would  of^en  be  in  vain  to 
seek  their  proximate  causes.  If  found,  they  mi^ht  as  often 
disappoint  the  object  of  the  search.    Sometimei,  they 


were  only  the  sudden  g^sts  **  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long^ 
peace;*'  sometimes  merely  the  subsiding  swell  of  the  past 
tempest.  But  the  House,  he  hoped,  were  not  expected 
to  partake  in  every  temporary  excitemc^nt  by  which  m  pcM^ 
tion  of  tlie  people  of  this  Union  might  be  agitated. 

To  every  remonstrance  against  real  grievances;  to  ererj 
calm,  deliberate,  and  settled  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment,  that  House  must  ever  lend  a  ready  and  attentire 
ear — but  they  were  to  distinguish  between  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  many,  and  the  distempered  fancies  of  the  few. 
They  were  not  partisans,  but  lawgivers;  their  province 
was  to  hear,  weigh,  and  deliberate.  If  tliey  looked  to  the 
people  for  practical  opinions  upon  the  operation  of  their 
laws,  the  people,  in  turn,  looked  to  them  for  sound  and 
liberad  views  of  public  policy — the  result  of  wider  obser- 
vation, deeper  reflection,  and  longer  experience.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  discussions  which  took  place  there, 
would  have  much  influence  on  public  opinion;  even  on  the 
opinion  of  those  whom  mistaken  zeal  had  heretofore  led  to 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  President.  He  regretted  his  inability  to  contribute, 
by  argument  or  eloquence,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
a  portion  of  its  prejudices.  The  humble  task  he  had  as- 
sumed, was  more  suitable  to  his  poor  abilities.  The  House 
and  the  people  were  always  competent  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  admitted  facts.  To  present  as  many  of 
these  Hs  possible,  and  to  review  the  past  polic}'  of  the  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  the  Indians,  was  all  he  should  attempt. 
He  had  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  information;  but,  in 
communicating  it  to  the  House,  condense  the  matter  as  be 
might,  he  much  feared  he  should  detain  tliem  longer  than 
they  desired. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  Indians'  original  title  to  this 
continent.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter  at  large  into  thb 
part  of  the  subject.  .  The  European  settlers  founded  their 
title  on  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest;  they  derived 
it  from  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  Their  claims  were 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  such  respectable  writers  as 
Vattel,  Locke,  and  Grotius,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  quoted  the  divine  law :  The  earth, 
they  said,  was  given  to  man  for  his  inheritance,  and  was 
destined  by  the  Creator  to  sustain  the  greatest  portion  of 
life  and  happiness.  It  was  orig^inally  common,  and  appro- 
priated by  use  and  cultivation.  All  the  colonies  adopted 
these  principles;  tliey  recognised  a  title  in  the  Indians  to 
those  lands  only  which  tliey  had  subdued  and  cuhivated, 
but  never  imagined  that  the  savage  had  a  natural  ri^ht  to 
exclude  his  fellow-man  from  all  that  he  roamed  over  in  the 
chase.  The  histoiy  of  all  the  colonies  would  bear  him  out 
in  these  assertions.  He  might  appeal  to  their  cluulers, 
laws,  public  documents,  and  State  papers.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  or  quote,  yet  he  could  not  forbear 
reading  one  or  two  extracts.  They  would  be  received  with 
the  more  induulgence  on  account  of  their  source.  1*he 
first  was  from  the  works  of  a  learned  and  eminent  jurist 
of  the  eastern  States,  whose  eulogy  had  lately  been  elo- 
quently made  elsewhere,  by  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  That  Senator  had  placed  the  name  of  Na- 
than Dane  beside  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgiis.  It  would 
be  cruel  in  so  good  a  judge  to  expose  any  thing  less  than 
extraordinary  merit  to  so  dangerous  a  contrast.  Mr.  Dane, 
in  his  valuable  compilation  of  law,  has  the  following  obser* 
vations  on  Indian  title: 

**  A  citizen,  by  our  law,  may  have  the  right  of  soil  and 
fee  on  wild  lands;  an  Indian,  in  his  native  state,  cannot; 
and  BO  has  the  law  of  England,  of  America,  and  of  chri»>. 
tendom,  viewed  his  case,  from  the  first  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca. His  deed  has  been  viewed  only  as  extingiiishing  bis 
claim,  and  as  giving  ouo  ad  him  to  the  grantee;  a  right  of 
peaceable  entr}s  and  not  as  passing  the  soil  and  fee.  A 
universal  practice,  in  two  respects,  evinces  this;  In  every 
English  patent,  in  ancient  times,  in  America,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  every  European  christian  grant,  there  never  wm 
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an  exception  of  the  Indian  heathen  title;  though  generally 
there  was  an  exception  of  other  christian  g^nts  or  settle- 
ments previously  made." 

2.  "  Every  Englishman  who  came  to  America,  viewed 
his  English  patent  as  giving  him  the  legal  title  to  the  land; 
and  he  settled  with  the  Indians  as  of  convenience,  of  equity, 
gr  humanity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  law,  essential  to  his 
title.  Hence,  even  William  Penn,  as  humane  towards  the 
Indians  as  he  was,  began  to  fix  forever  his  settlements  on 
his  patent  title  before  he  even  conferred  with  the  In- 
dians about  their  lands;  and  had  he  never  agreed  with 
them,  he  had  no  idea  of  quitting  Pennsylvania  for  want  of 
a  title  to  his  lands. 

•*  Sbc.  18.  Exactly  so  it  was  with  the  eight  great  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  Roswell 
and  others  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  other  English  if 
not  christian  places  in  America.  Our  ancestors  seem  to 
have  made  the  true  distinction,  when  by  law  they  declared 
that  Indians  had  property  in  the  lands  they  possessed  and 
improved,  by  subduing  fiiem,  inferring  they  had  no  pro- 
perty in  land  not  subdued  by  them;  this  distinction  was 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  has  ever  required 
that  labor  be  bcstowe<l  upon  a  thing  common,  in  order  to 
make  it  individual  property.  Europeans,  in  fact,  have 
ever  considered  our  Indians  as  capable  of  property  in  a 
fish  or  wild  beast,  because  capable  of  bestowing  on  either 
that  labor  necessary  and  adequate  to  a]}propriate  to  one- 
aelf  property  from  the  common  stock;  but  they  have  never 
considered  them  capable  of  property  in  lands  generally, 
because  generally  incapable  of  subduing  them  from  a  wil- 
derness to  a  cultivated  state,  and  in  this  respect  wliolly 
nnlike  Europeans." — 4  Dane^ 8  Abridgment y  69. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Dane  in  relation  to  William  Penn 
were  borne  out  by  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  Indians, 
to  which  he  [Mr.  W.]  invited  the  attention  of  the  House. 

**  Now,  the  great  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  me 
concerned  in  your  part  of  the  world,  and  the  King  of  the 
country  where  I  live,  hath  given  me  a  great  province 
therein;  but  I  desire  to  eivjoy  it  with  your  leave  and  con- 
sent."— Proud^s  History  of  Pennsylvama^  vol,  1,  p.  195. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  topic,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  would  refer  gentlemen  to  a  work  to  be 
found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  entitled  "  A  Historical 
Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania." 

Desiring  to  draw  his  authorities,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
sources  unsuspected  of  any  bias  against  the  Indians,  he 
would  next  refer  to  the  language  used  by  a  disting^iished 
jurist  and  civilian,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  oration  on  the  festival  of  the  pilgrims,  De- 
cember 22d,  1802: 

**  There  arc  moralists  who  have  questioned  the  right  of 
the  Europeaj\s  to  intrude  upon  the  possessions  of  the  abori- 
ginals in  any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  whatever.  But 
have  they  maturely  considered  the  subject?  The  Indian 
right  of  possession  itself  stands,  with  regard  to  the  great- 
est part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable  foumlation. 
Their  cultivated  fields,  their  constructed  habitations,  a 
space  of  ample  sufliciency  for  their  subsistence,  and  what- 
ever they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  personal  labor, 
was  undoubtedly,  by  the  law  of  nature,  theirs.  But  what 
is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand 
miles,  over  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  in  quest  of 
prey^"  •  •  •  *  *  * 

"Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  only  disdain  the  virtues 
and  enjoyments  of  civilization  himself,  but  shall  he  control 
the  civilization  of  a  world  ?" 

It  was  known  to  many  gentlemen  around  him,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  about  ten  years  ago,  made  a  long  report 
to  the  W'ar  Department,  on  the  condition  of  the  American 
Indians,  after  having^  been  appointed  a  special  agent  to 
examine  into  the  subject,  and  after  visiting  in  person  seve- 
ral of  the  tribes.  Iirthat  report,  the  learned  and  reverend 
author  remarks: 

Vol.  VI.— 136 


"  The  relation  which  the  Indians  sustwn  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  peculiar  in  its  nature.  Their 
independence,  their  rights,  their  title  to  the  soil  which 
they  occupy,  are  all  imperfect  in  their  kind." 

After  commenting  upon  their  being  permitted  to  make 
peace  and  war,  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  treaty,  and 
their  being  without  representation  in  our  Government,  he 
proceeds: 

"  Yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  country  which  tbey^ 
inhabit,  according  to  the  established  law  of  nations,  apper- 
tains to  tho  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  soil  attaches  to  the  power  that  holds  the 
jurisdiction.  Indians,  therefore,  have  no  other  property 
in  the  soil  of  their  respective  territories,  than  that  of  mere 
occupancy." 

The  learned  and  reverend  gentleman,  it  was  obvious, 
had  adopted  and  transcribed,  with  a  little  inaccuracy,  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  would  hereafter  be 
adverted  to. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  trouble  the  House  with  reading 
only  one  or  two  more  passages,  from  a  work  of  higS 
literary  reputation:  he  spoke  of  the  North  American 
Review,  a  journal  always  ably  conducted,  and  nevermore 
so  than  at  the  period  to  which  he  referred.  The  remarks 
in  question  were  the  more  valuable,  from  having  been 
written  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  entirely  with- 
out excitement  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  when  it 
was,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  the  author  of  the  interest- 
ing article  before  him  expressed  settled,  sober,  and  de- 
liberate opinions.  In  the  review  of  "Letters  on  the  east- 
ern States,"*  "The  twelfth  letter,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"treats  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  state  of  the  In- 
dians; a  subject  which  involves  some  questions  of  casuistry, 
and  some  of  policy.  It  is  a  point  sometimes  mooted,  not 
indeed  by  sincere  moralists  but  by  political  railers,  who 
seize  at  any  handle  of  national  calumny,  what  right  we  or 
our  fathers  have,  or  had,  to  dispossess  the  abori^pnal  lords 
of  the  soil.  This  is  an  excellent  question  for  disputation, 
for  many  of  the  arguments  are  on  one  side,  while  most  of 
the  truth  is  on  the  other.  Nothing  seems  clearer.  In  the 
abstract,  than  that  the  original  incumbents  are  the  rightfiii 
proprietors  of  the  soil;  that  it  is  not  within  the  right  of 
foreign  intruders,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  civil- 
ized, while  the  incumbents  arc  savage,  to  expel  them  from' 
their  possessions;  nor  is  such  a  right,  not  naturally  possess- 
ed, to  be  acquired  by  such  sort  of  purchases  as  are  com- 
monly made  by  civilized  colonists  of  savage  owners.  In 
short,  half-taught  casuists  are  apt  to  shrtig  up  their  shoul- 
ders and  look  wise  when  the  subject  of  such  purchases  is 
mentioned;  and  leave  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the 
transaction  is,  after  all,  no  better  than  a  legal  or  a  pious 
fi*aud.  We  are  not  at  leisure  to  enter  into  the  inquiry, 
how  far  the  temper  and  character  of  our  early  settlers,  or 
the  actual  policy  of  our  Government  toward  the  natives, 
may  justify  this  supercilious  righteousness  of  censure. 

"There  may  have  been  something  suspicious  in  the 
tone  of  feeling  of  the  early  colonists,  a- little  too  frequettt 
allusions  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  an  ominous  cnspo* 
sition  to  return  thanks  for  driving  out  the  heathen.  Our 
eai*ly  historians  exult,  with  an  alarming  complacency,  over 
a  pestilence  which  is  said  to  have  raged  among  the  natives 
a  year  or  two  before  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  to  have, 
covered  the  country gwhich  first  presented  itself  to  our 
forefathers  with  graves.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
incitements  to  mild  and  charitable  judgments,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  property  which  vests  in  the  mere 
right  of  possesion  depends  on  an  extremely  vague  and . 
indefinite  tenure.  It  can  scarceljr  be  understood  to  ex-  * 
tend  beyond  the  limits  of  one  organized  civil  society,  where 
the  established  compensations  by  which  every  citizen  pays 
ail  the  rest  for  protecting  him  in  his  possessions,  may  seem 


•  Ngnh  A  nieriean  Review,  July,  1S20,  p.  93. 
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to  furnish  an  equitable  pt>und  on  which  those  potteanons 
mre  held  by  him.  This  right  of  property  may  even  ac- 
c|uire  n  benerolent  extension,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  po- 
htical  orgmnization  that  immediately  protects  it,  and  may 
be  recognised  bv  all  similar  organizations;  tliat  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  sort  of  common  bond  among  all  civilized  nations, 
to  respect  certain  prctennons  to  property  over  the  soil 
occupied  respectively  by  each  other.  And  yet  so  ex- 
tremely feeble  is  this  rigtit  of  property,  as  recognised  by 
one  nation  in  another,  that  two  princes  have  but  to  affront 
each  other  and  go  to  war,  and  all  the  stipulations  supposed 
to  exist  are  swept  away,  and  you  turn  in  your  troops,  with- 
out scruple,  upon  the  peaceful  village  of  yrwr  neighbor. 
If  such  is  the  acknowledged  frail  fouiKhition  of  the  right 
in  nations  who  profess  to  be  in  alliance  with  each  other  by 
the  bonds  of  civirization»  on  what  good  ground  can  a  sa- 
Tage  tribe  lay  claim  to  ill  the  land  that  they  can  wander 
over  in  the  cbase»  and  to  eveiy  forest  in  which  the  deer 
seeks  refuge  from  their  arrows?  Who  has  recognised 
their  property?  and  what  treaty  has  mankind  entc:red  into 
with  them,  to  give  them  up  fair  continents  to  be  so  poorly 
improved?  Naturally  speaking,  all  men  have  a  rirht  to 
five  on  the  earth;  and  a  ship's  company  of  exiles,  forced 
by  persecution,  or  a  crowded  population,  or  sny  other 
cause,  to  a  barbarous  coast,  have  as  good  a  natural  right 
to  land  and  settle  on  it,  aa  the  native  tribes  to  continue 
there  to  hunt  and  fi^.  Ta  avoid  present  inconvenience 
and  war»  it  is  usual  and  most  prudent  to  attempt  to  purchase 
a  right  of  the  incumbents;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
no  more  natural  property  in  the  soil  than  you.  If  it  be 
taid,  in  answer  to  this»  that  a  tribe  of  savages  might,  with 
equal  reason*  invade  a  cultivated  shore,  and  claim  an  equa- 
my  of  rig^ht  with  its  civilized  inhabitants,  arguing  that  they 
were  their  own  judges,  how  a  region  ought  to  be  inhabit- 
ed, and  that  they  held  hunting  and  fishing  to  be  a  more 
proper  mode  of  existence  than  tilling  and  pasturage;  we 
answer,  then,  in  the  dry  special  pleading  of  the  theory, 
this  is  true;  and  tliey  roust  go  to  war,  and  the  strongest  be 
the  rightful  owner,  as  the  barbarous  nations  did,  when 
they  came  down  from  the  wall  of  China,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fair  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  in  com- 
mon sense  and  practice,  there  is  no  confusion  in  this  case; 
nor  would  any  sincere  moralists  be  incrmed  to  put  the  set- 
tlement at  Plymouth  on  the  footing  of  the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  horde  of  Esquimaux.'' 

The  reviewer  [said  Mr.  W.]  proceeds:  «*\Vhat  ought 
to  be  our  conduct,  in  the  present  state  of  things  towards 
the  Indians,  is  a  more  important  question;  because  it  is  one 
which  will  decide  our  treatment  of  a  large  class  of  fellow • 
men.  It  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  they  cannot 
support  the  neighborhood  of  civilization.  Foreign  and 
ignorant  judges  may  sneer  at  this;  but  it  is  a  simple  fact, 
ascertained  by  experience.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sub- 
stantiate a  single  act  of  violence,  far  less  any  systematically 
oppressive  treatment  towards  the  savages  in  this  State,  for 
instance,  since  the  time  when  they  had  thirty  churches  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  some  of  tliem  served  by 
ministers  of  tlieir  own  race.  And  yet  those  churches, 
like  so  many  others  throughout  our  country,  have  vanish- 
ed; and  what  is  the  cause  r  Simply  this^  that  the  Indians 
have  either  mingled  with  the  whites,  and  thus  been  con- 
foimded  with  the  mass,  which  has  happened  to  so  small  a 
degree  as  scarce  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  or,  remain- 
ing distinct,  they  have  dwindled  away,  in  consequence  of 
necessary  checks  on  tlieir  increase,  not  implying  a  volun- 
tary oppression  on  our  part.  Drunkenness  and  other  viccF, 
of  which  the  aliment  has  been  imparted  to  them,  have 
thinned  their  numbers.  They  lived  by  h»inting  and  fish- 
ing; we  have  cut  down  the  forests,  and  killed  the  <leer  and 
the  bears,  and  put  to  route  the  beavers,  and  have  built 
mill-dams  across  the  rivers,  and  frightened  away  the  sal- 
mon, and  come  in  all  hungry  to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  shad 
and  th«  alewives.    I'hey  must  always  liave  covered  a  very 


large  tract  with  a  very  small  population;  and  would  natu- 
rally disappear  long  before  they  had  alienated  all  their 
lands." 

"To  take  measures  to  preserve  the  Indians,  is  to  take 
measures  to  preserve  so  much  barbarity,  helplessness,  and 
want,  to  the  excluuon  of  so  much  industry  and  thriftiness. 
No  personal  injustice  should  be,  or  is  tolerated;  but  the 
laws  which  have  for  their  end  to  keep  up  the  existence 
of  large  bodies  of  half  clad  barbarians,  who  will  not,  or 
cannot  sustain  themselves  by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  are 
laws  to  prevent  comfoi*t  and  improvement  from  taking  the 
place  of  misery  and  want.  The  object  of  true  hunmnitj 
IS  not  blindly  to  better  the  condition  of  a  given  individual, 
whether  he  will  be  bettered  or  not,  but  to  put  a  happier 
individual  in  the  place  of  a  less  happy  one.  If  it  can  be 
done  by  changing  the  nature  of  the  latter,  it  is  welli  if  it 
cannot,  leave  him  to  the  operation  of  his  character  and 
habits.  Do  not  resist  the  order  of  Providence,  which  is  car- 
rying him  away;  and,  when  he  is  gone,  a  civilized  man  will 
step  into  his  place,  and  your  end  is  attained.  Had  the 
British  Government,  when  our  settlements  began,  placed 
tlie  whole  of  America  under  the  administration  of  commia- 
noners,  and  retained  a  rig^it  of  pre-emption  over  all  the 
lands,  the  United  States  would  have  been  to  this  day  a 
great — perhaps  not  a  great — Massapee,  or  herring-poml 
parish.'* 

"  Little,  however,  as  we  join  in  the  regret  which  is 
sometimes  expressed  at  the  vanishing  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
we  heartily  participate  the  wish,  that,  before  they  are  g^ne 
forever,  no  pains  should  be  spared,  and  no  time  lost  in'* — 
doing  what ?  Can  you  imagine  ? — "  in  collecting  tlieir  tra- 
ditions, describing  tlieir  mannei*s,  and,  above  all,  preserv- 
ing specimens  of  their  language." 

Such  [said  Mr.  W.]  were  the  opinions  of  a  sensible  man 
and  accomplished  scholar,  speculating  on  the  condition  of 
this  extraordinary  people,  in  the  calm  retirement  of  his 
closet,  ten  years  since.  Will  the  House  consent  to  hear 
him  a  little  further?  He  quotes  from  the  work  which  he 
is  reviewing,  this  description  of  the  vagrant  Indians  of  New 
England. 

**lt  is  remarkable  how  fcw  of  the  natives  are  to  be 
found  in  our  population,  an<l  how  rarely  they  blend  with 
it.  The  discolorings  from  Indian  are  infinitely  fewer  than 
those  arising  from  negro  mixture.  The  ft-w  that  remain 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  gipsies  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, to  whicli  they  may  in  many  points  be  compared. 
Two  or  three,  or  soroetinK's  a  laiger  group,  perambulate 
the  country,  offering  med.cinal  ht  rbs,  or  brooms  for  sale, 
almost  the  only  article  they  manufiicture.  They  are  a  harm- 
less set  of  beings,  and  lead  a  life  of  hardship,  though  net 
of  labor.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  when  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  poor  IndiaJis,  on  tl»e  revolving  turns  of  fate, 
that  here  were  the  descendants  perhaps  of  the  sachems, 
who  once  held  the  country,  and  made  treaties  with  our 
ancestors,  when  they  might  have  annihilated  them,  gaining 
a  scanty  livelihood  from  the  charitable  purchases  of  their 
posterity.  They  preserve  most  of  the  traits  of  the  Indian 
character,  though  embedded  in  civilization,  and  knowing 
no  other  language  than  the  £ngli&h.  They  are  seldom 
seen  to  laugh,  are  prone  to  intoxication,  yet  obliged,  fiom 
poverty,  to  have  intervals  of  sobriety:  and  in  traversing 
the  country,  while  they  commonly  make  use  of  our  i*oacls, 
they  retain  a  knowleilge  of  its  natural  topography,  and  are 
never  afraid  of  being  lost  in  the  forest,  as  they  always  know 
their  direction,  and  often  traverse  the  cwmtry,  as  wus  the 
primitive  practice,  from  one  stream  to  another,  at  tiie 
shortest  carrying  place,  and  still  are  acquainted  wltli  all 
the  rivers  and  ponds,  and  the  most  probable  places  of  find- 
ing game."— pp.  237,  238. 

Tlie  reviewer  proceeds: 

*<  A  small  party  of  vagrants  of  this  description,  was  late- 
ly, and  perhaps  is  now,  wandering  In  our  neighborhood. 
One  might  easily  have  mistaken  tiiem  for  gipsies,  but  for 
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the  shade  of  copper  color,  instead  of  the  dark  olive  in  their 
complexiona.  Their  party  of  six  or  eight  consisted  of 
three  generations,  of  whom  the  two  first  retained  a  little 
acquaintance  witli  tiieir  native  Indian  dialect,  which  in  the 
third  was  lost.  They  did  not  appear  to  share  the  quality 
which  is  said  to  sit  deep  in  gipsy  blood,  that  of  mistaking 
their  neighbor's  hen-roost  for  their  own.  Whether  they 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  fastJtheir  integrity*  through 
the  tempting  season  of  June-eating  and  early  Catharine 
pears,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  While  they  honored 
UB  with  their  presence,  they  led  a  mighty  honest  life  of 
basket  weaving;  and  it  was  no  unpleasant  sight  in  the  even- 
ing, to  see  the  red  flames  and  the  heavy  smoke  curling  up 
round  a  comfortable  iron  pot,  which  they  understood  how 
to  keep  boiling  as  well  as  their  neighbors.  Neither  can 
they  be  said  to  have  been  devoid  of  taste:  for  they  took  up 
their  abode  on  about  the  pleasantest  spot  which  the  dis- 
trict contains,  and  added,  by  their  romantic  encampment, 
a  new  beauty  to  Jamaica  pond,  of  a  kind  we  suppose  not 
wholly  to  the  taste  of  the  neighboring  municipality;  who 
soon  approved  their  descent  from  the  pilgrims,  and,  after 
a  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  drove^ut  these  heathen 
without  further  ceremony." 

This  [continued  Mr.  W.]  was  perhaps  the  best  practical 
commentary  he  could  make  upon  tliat  part  of  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  gentleman  woo  had  just  sat  down,  [Mr. 
EvsaiTT]  and  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  his  remarks,  interrupted  by  this 
long  quotation,  which  he  trusted,  hqwever,  was  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  interest,  Mr.  W.  declared  he  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  abstract  or  speculative  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  Indian  title.  Those  wlio  were«  probably 
would  say,  %ll  property  is  founded  on  utility-M)D  its  ten* 
deiicy  to  aastam  a  greater  portion  of  life,  promote  the 
happiness  of  human  beings,  and  develop  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man.  Proper^  m  any  thing  was 
acquired  bj  the  common  cooseut  of  mankind,  ui  conse- 
quence of  the  labor  bestowed  on  it.  Hence,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  civilization,  property  might  be  acquired  and  se- 
aured,  for  the  common  good^  in  many  things  to  which  in 
a  savage  state  no  individual  could  acquire  an  exclusive  title, 
without  obstructing  the  end  and  aim  of  property  itself—^ 
human  happiness. . 

What,  for  example,  was  more  emphatically  a  man's  own 
than  the  creations  of  Ins  own  genius,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
invention — the  poetry  of  Milton,  or  the  machinery  of  Ark- 
wrigfht?  To  secure  this  property,  in  civilized  society,  was 
the  object  of  copyright  and  patent  laws. 

But  if  a  savage  invented  a  bow  or  a  trap,  though  he 
might  have  a  property  in  tiie  thing  made^  he  could  hardly 
have  a  right  to  e^pdudp  his  fellow-say.s^e  from  the  use  of 
»n  iBFention  which  increased  the  fa^ility^  of  procuring 
0ub<»isten^e,  avd  soiar  improved  the  condition  of  the  race^ 
On  what  prineiple,  then,  could  a  people  of  8av;ig!iss  ejclude 
their  civilized  fellow-men  from  participation  in  a  mil  which 
they  disdain  to  cultivate? 

But  of  what  avail  are  speculative  doctrines  on  this  sub- 
ject? The  common  Qonsent  of  mankind  has  settled  it.  Be» 
cognised  by  every  respectable  writer  on  the  law  of  na* 
tions;  acted  upon  by  every  civilized  8tate-<-to  what  prae- 
^cal  result  would  a  iurther  inquiry  lead?  Do  we  intend 
to  be  more  wise^  aJ»d  just;  and  pious,  than  all  the  world 
besides?  Do  we  mean  to  be  only  theoretically  so?  Is  it 
,  proposed  to  practise  on  these  dogpmas?  Does  the  wildest 
(enthusiast  dream  of  re-ceding  to  the  savages  the  whole 
extent  of  country,  which  we,  or  our  ancestors,  obtained 
from  them,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  lawless  violence  or  delusive 
barjg^ns?  Are  our  tiiu^een  millions  of  people  to  abandon 
their  farms,  their  cities,  their  flourishing  agriculture,  their 
widely  extended  commerce,  their  cherimed  manufactures, 
their  forts,  their  dockyards,  their  schools,  their  colleges, 
their  temples,  tiieir  homes,  and  their  altars,  to  restore 


their  native  wilderness  to  wandering  hortles  of  ignorant 
and  brutal  barbarians?  Are  our  sciences,  our  arts,  our 
literature,  our  institutions— all  that  makes  life  valuable, 
and  adds  grace  and  dignity  to  human  nature,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  natural  claim  of  tiie  Indian  to  the  forest  >  And 
if  not  abandoned,  why  impeded?  Arc  we  to  check  the 
course  of  human  happiness — obstruct  the  march  of  science 
— stay  the  works  or  art,  and  stop  the  arm  of  industry,  be- 
cause they  will  eflTace  in  their  progress  the  wigwam  of  the 
red  hunter,  and  put  out  forever  the  council  fire  of  his 
tribe? 

Mr.  W.  said,  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he 
would  next  attempt  to  trace  an  outline  of  our  policy  towards 
the  Indians.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  back  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  Pope's  bull,  or  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
He  woiUd  begpn  with  the  confederation,  and  meant  to  do 
little  more  than  present  brief  abstracts  of  official  documents. 

The  continental  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1775, 
appointed  commissioners  on  Indian  affairs,  to  treat  with 
tiiem,  preserve  peace,  and  prevent  their  taking  any  part 
in  the  approaclunr  commotions. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1776,  tiiey  took  measures  to 
supply  the  Indians  with  goods. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1776,  upon  the  memorial  of  a 
Mohegan  Indian  of  Connecticut,  Congress  resolved  "That 
a  friendly  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tiie  civil  arts  among  the  latter,  may 
produce  many  and  inestimable  advantages  to  both;  and  that 
the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  be  desired  to  consider 
of  proper  places  in  their  respective  departments  for  the 
residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  report  the 
same  to  Congress." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1776,  a  nmilar  resolution  was 
adopted  as  to  the  Delaware  Indians.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
1777,  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  a  complaint 
made  by  the  Indians,  report,  '<  That  they  have  conferred 
with  the  said  committee,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
have  seated  tberaselves  upon  lands  belon^n^  to  tlie 
Indians,  without  ti)eir  leave,  or  any  authority  from  the 
State;  and  that  the  Indians  are  very  uneasy  on  account  of 
such  intrusions:  Whereupon,  Betowedt  That  the  executive 
power,  or  Legislature  of^Pennsylvania,  ought  to  take  pro- 
per measures  to  quiet  the  miiids  of  the  said  Indians,  by 
assuring  them  tiiat  they  shall  have  £uU  satisfaction,  either 
by  the  removal  of  the  intrudisr^  or  by  allowing  them  an 
adequate  icoiiaBderation  for  the  toil,  at  the  option  of  the 
Indians.^' 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1782,  a  committee  of  Congress 
report,  "  That  they  have  had  a  conference  with  two  depu- 
ties of  the  Catawba  nation  of  Indians^  that  their  mission  ~ 
respects  certain  tracts  of  land  reserved  for  their  use  in 
the  Btate  of  South  Carolina,  which  they  with  may  be  so 
secured  to  their  tribe  as  not  to  be  iatruded  into  by  force* 
nor  alienated  even  with  their  own  consenL*  Whereupon, 
JReaobfed^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  take  such  measures  for  the 
satisfiietion  and  security  of  the  said  tribe,  as  the  said  Le- 
gislature shall  in  their  wisdom  think  fit.^' 

On  the  2Sd  of  September,  1783,  Congress  issued  ^jpro- 
clamation  forbidding  settlements  on,  or  purchases  off  In- 
dian lands,  without  the  limits  or  junsdiction  of  any  parti* 
cular  State. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1783,  af^er  adopting  some  reso* 
luti<Mis  relative  to  Indian  affairs,  Congress  resolved  <<that 
the  preceding  measures  shall  not  be  construed  to  aflfect  the 
territorial  claims  of  any  of  the  States,  or  their  legidative 
rights  within  tlidr  respective  limits." 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1783,  Congress  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 

«  Whereas  it  appears  that  the  application  of  the  Legis- 
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lalurc  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  claim  to  lands  \Vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
State,  proceeded  from  a  respectful  attachment  to  the  Fe- 
dcml  Government,  and  a  desire  to  ^lard  against  prejudices 
which  might  arise  from  the  interference  of  their  own  par- 
ticular views  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States:  that 
the  public  interest  might  have  been  deeply  affected  by  a 
negotiation  for  such  purchase,  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  the  general  treaty,  to  be  holden  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States:  Beached,  That  the-  commissioners  for 
holding  the  convention  with  the  Indians,  under  the  act  of 
the  15tli  day  of  October  instant,  give  notice  to  the  Su- 
preme Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  treaty,  to  the  end  that  the  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  by  that  State,  for  purchasing  lands 
within  the  limits  thereof,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  State, 
may  attend  for  the  sole  purpose  of^ making  such  purchase, 
at  Uie  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding  the  said  treaty: 
and  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are 
instructed  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  poller  to  the 
commissioners  who  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, towards  promoting  the  interest  of  that  State,  as 
far  as  the  same  may  conrfst  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
Union." 

So  tender  were  the  continental  Congress  of  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  on  this  subject,  that,  in  the 
ordinf.nce  of  the  7th  of  August,  1786,  for  the  regulation  of 
Indian  affairs,  it  was  provided,  "  That,  in  all  cases  where 
transactions  with  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  legislative 
rights  of  a  State,  the  superintendent  in  whose  district  the 
same  shall  happen,  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  autho- 
rity of  such  State." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1786,  Congress  issued  n  pro- 
clamation in  rcgara  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  th^  Chero- 
kees  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  providing,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  require  the  removal  of  the 
settlers  in  the  fork  of  French  Broad  and  Hokton  rivers, 
and  *•  provided,  also,  that  nothing  contained  in  that  procla- 
mation should  be  considered  as  affecting  the  territorial 
claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1787,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  about  to  be  made  with  the  southern  Indiana,  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  commissioner  each,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  of  the  commission  was  sufficient. 

The  powers  exercised  bv  Cong^ss  under  the  confede- 
ration, relative  to  the  Indians,  were  derived  principally 
from  that  article  which  gave  them  "the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  the  trade,  and  managing  all  affairs 
with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  pro- 
vided that  the  le|^slative  ri^ht  of  any  State  within  its  own 
limits  be  not  infnnged  or  violated." 

The  plan  of  the  constitution,  aa  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention, contained  no  similar  article. 

An  amendment  was  proposed,  August  18,  to  insert  A 
power  "to  regulate  affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within 
as  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States^" 

It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  witJi 
foreign  powers  and  among  tl>e  several  States,  by  adding, 
"  and  with  Indians  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  thereof."  This  was  afterwards  altered 
thus,  "  and  witli  the  Indian  tribes." 

This  has  been  claimed  as  an  extension  of  power  t«  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  beyond  what  they  possessed 
under  the  confederation;  and  Mr.  Madison's  expressions 
in  the  42d  number  of  the  Federalist  have  been  invoked  to 
favor  that  construction.  But  it  is  manifest,  on  a  careflU 
consideratioh  of  the  article,  the  amendments,  and  his  lan- 
guage, that  the  extension  of  power  is  only  so  fitr  as  it  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce?  the  other  power,  "  of  ma- 


naging all  affairs  with  the  Indians,"  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  embarrassment  under  the  confedieTm^ 
tion,  being  entirely  struck  out.  Under  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  it  is  apparent  no  right  beyond  that  of  con- 
irolling  the  Indian  trade  was  g^nted,  or  intended  to  be 
granted. 

The  power  of  making  treaties,  therefore,  is  resorted  to- 
The  difficulty  is  deemed  worthy  of  an  app«al  to  this  great 
political  divinity. 

•*  dignai  viiidicc  nodut.*' 

The  treaty-making  power  was  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  articles  of  confederation,  in  as  ample  terms  as  it  is  to 
the  President  and  Senate  by  the  present  constitution. 

By  tiic  ninth  article.  Congress  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war» 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  entering  into  trea^ 
ties  and  alliances. 

Tlie  restrictions  are — 

Nine  States  must  concur. 

No  treaty  of  commerce  shall  restrain  the  States  from 
prohibiting  the  in^ortation  or  exportation  of  commodities; 
or  from  imposing  on  foreigners  the  same  imposts  or  duties 
which  they  levy  on  their  own  citizens. 

The  restrictions  en  the  States  in  relktion  to  treaties 
were  essentially  the  same. 

The  sixth  article  provides — "No  State,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty, 
with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State."  And  further;  "No  tw^o 
or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation, 
or  alliance  whatever  between  tliem,  wifiiout  the  eonsent 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  What  was 
the  practical  interpretation  of  the  treaty-making  power,  so 
granted  to  Congress,  and  so  restricted  as  to  the  States  under 
tlie  confederation?  The  articles  were  adopted  the  15th 
November,  1777.  On  the  27th  May  preceding,  and  the 
30th  October,  1783,  the  resoKitionsjilready  quoted  in  re- 
lation to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  adopted.  On  the 
2d  November,  1782,  that  in  relation  to  the  Catawba  Indians. 

If  Congress  possessed  the  power  of  guarantying  to  In- 
dians the  rights  of  soil  and  sovereignty,  by  treaty,  why 
did  they  adopt  those  resolutions?  By  reference  to  the 
journals  of  the  convention,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  a 
formal  ratification  of  every  foreign  treaty  was  solemnly 
made,  no  compact  with  any  Indian  tribe  ever  was  ratifieil  as  a 
treaty.  As  a  further  proof  that  the  continental  Congress  did 
not  consider  compacts  or  agreements  with  Indians  upon  the 
footing  of  treaties,  on  the  12th  October,  1787,  they  pass- 
ed Mr.  Ki!7o'8  resolution,  appropriating  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  holding  treaties  witli  the  Indians, 
whenever  a  majority  of  Congress  should  judre  necessary. 
On  the  25th  October,  1787,  seven  States  only  being  pre- 
sent, the  resolution  arranging  the  details  for  negotiating 
these  treaties  was  passed.  What  is  the  conclusion?  Nine 
States  being  required  to  make  a  treaty,  and  that  provision 
being  alike  applicable  to  its  commencement  and  conclu-' 
Mon* — either  these  compacts  with  Indian  tribes  were  not 
considered  treaties,  or  the  venerable  Congress  of  that 
day  wilfully  and  deKberatcly  violated  the  insti-ument  from 
which  they  derived  their  authority.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that,  on  the  3d  June,  1785,  the  treaties  with  the  Six 
Nations,  the  Wyandots,  Dcla wares,  Sec.  were  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Executive  of  the  States,  with  a  de- 
claration that  no  purcha.ses  of  InciUans  should  be  considered 
as  interfering  witn  the  rights  of  any  State  to  the  juriadicticm 
or  soil. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Senate  imder  the  new  consti- 
tution. General  Washington  laid  before  them  some  of  the 
treaties  negotiated  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Kizrc,  be- 
fore adverted  to.  Among  these  were  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Harmar,  of  the  9th  January,  1789.     The  papei-s  were  re- 

•  Vide  Mr.  JeflNfr«on*i  Memoiri,  vol.  1. 
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fefred  to  a  oommittee,  which  reported  that  they  «*  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  advised 
to  execute  and  enjoin  an  observance  of  the  same."  The 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  accordingly,  **  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  advised  to  execute  and  enjoin 
an  observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Harmar,  on 
the  9th  January,  1789,  between  Arthur  St-  Clair,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Western  Territory,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Pattawatima,  and  Sac  na- 
tions." And  an  attested  copy  of  the  procecadings  was  laid 
before  the  President.  The  PresidenI  sent  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  ui^ng  the  practice  of  ratifying  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  and  saying  he  **  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  observe  it  in  the  conduct  of  our  treaties  with 
the  Indians;  for,  though  such  treaties  being,  on  their  part, 
made  by  their  chiefs  or  rulers,  need  not  require  to  be  ratified 
by  them,  yet,  being  formed  on  our  part  by  the  agency  of 
subordinate  officers,  it  seems  to  be  both  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable that  their  acts  should  not  be  binding  on  the 
nation  until  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Government." 

This  message  was  refer;*ed  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported **  That  the  signature  of  treaties  with  the  Indian 
nations  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  full  completion 
thereof,  and  that  such  treaties  have  never  been  solemnly 
ratified  by  either  of  the  contraiAin?  parties,  as  hath  been 
commonly  practised  among  the  civiBzed  nations  of  Europe: 
wherefore,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  &c.  is  not  expe- 
dient or  necessary;  and  that  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  8th  of  September,  1789,  respecting  the  said  treaty, 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  a 
due  observance  thereof." 

The  Senate,  on  the  22d  September,  1789,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  report,  postponed  it,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

jReaobedy  Thet  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Uannar,  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  what  were  the  reasons  for  this  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  nor  does  the  Journal 
exhibit  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  state  that  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  two-thirds. 

In  1790,  a  treaty  having  been  negotiated  with  the  Six 
Nations,  by  which  the  commismoner,  with  good  intentions, 
but  incautiously,  made  certain  confirmations  of  lands  grant- 
ed or  leased  by  the  Indians,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
individuals.  General  Washington  informed  the  Senate  that 
it  was  unauthorized  by  his  instructions,  unsupported  by 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  transaction  had  been  explicitly 
disavowed  by  his  orders  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  on 
the  17th  Au^st,  1790.* 

The  constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  10,  first  clause,  interdicts 
the  States  from  entering  into  any  "treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation." 

This  prohibition  is  absolute,  unconditional,  and  without 
qualification. 

By  the  last  clause,  "No  State  shall  enter  into  agKe- 
ment  or  compact  with*  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  without  the  consent  of  Congress." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  then,  distinguished  be- 
tween treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  which  were 
absolutely  interdicted,  and  mere  compacts  or  agreements 
with  another  State  or  foreign  power,  which  were  per- 
mitted with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

But  a  compact  with  a  tribe  of  IncUans  is  neither  with  a 
foreign  power  nor  another  State:  and  it  is  fair^  infer 
ttuit  the  phraseology  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing it.  Such  compacts  have  been  made;  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  has  been  asked;  and  a  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has  attended;  and  the 

*  Kxtcutir*  Jonnitti  Tol.  1,  p.  Bi, 


agreement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate;  but,  latterly, 
that  body  seems  inclined  to  reject  the  construction  which 
supposes  such  interference  necessary.       ♦ 

In  December,  1827,  a  treaty  of  this  description  with  the 
Seneca  Indians,  providing  for  the  extinguishment  of  their 
title  to  certain  lands  in  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  parties 
holding  the  right  of  pre-emption,  was  submitted  to  the  Se- 
nate. Upon  the  resolution,  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  was  determined 
in  the  negative:  yeas,  twentj* — ^nays,  twenty.  •  The  Se- 
nate then  adopted  a  resolution,  "That,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  it 
is  not  intended  to  express  any  disapprobation  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  individuals  who  are 
parties  to  that  contract,  but  merely  to  disclaim  the  neces- 
sity of  an  interference  by  the  Senate  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter."* 

It  might  be  here  observed,  that  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  Indian  treaties,  were  formerly  designated  mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary,  and  were  nominate<l  to  the  Senate^ 
like  other  ministers.  That  practice  has  been  longaban* 
doned,  and  tliey  were  now  appointed  solely  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  negotiations  at  Ghent  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Evebstt]  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  Unless  he 
[Mr.  W.]  erred,  there  was  a  part  df  that  correspondence 
which  did  not  favor  the  view  taken  by  that  gentleman. 
In  their  note  of  the  26th  December,  the  American  commis- 
sioners thus  explain  the  policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  Indians: 

"  On  this  subject  the  undersigned  have  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  that  the  United  States,  while  intending  never  to 
acquire  lands  from  the  Indians  otherwise  than  peaceably, 
and  with  their  free  consent,  are  fully  determined  in  that 
manner,  prog^ssively,  and  in  proportion  as  their  rrowing 
population  may  require,  to  reclaim  from  a  state  ofnature, 
and  to  bring  into  cultivation,  every  portion  of  the  territory 
contained  within  their  acknowledged  boundaries.  In  thus 
providing  for  the  support  of  millions  of  civilized  beings^ 
they  will  not  violate  any*  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity; 
for  they  will  not  only  give  to  the  few  thousand  savages 
scattered  over  that  territory  an  ample  equivalent  for  any 
riglit  they  may  surrender,  but  wUl  always  leave  them  the 
possession  of  lands  more  than  tliey  can  cultivate,  and  more 
than  adequate  to  their  subsistence,  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ment, by  cultivation,"! 

In  considering  the  power  to  make  treaties,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  put  out  of  the  discussion,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  United  States  to  cede  any  por- 
tion of  a  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  correspondence-  with 
our  minister  in  Spain,  while  Secretary  of  State,  it  would 
be  seen,  disavowed  the  right.  When  the  British  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent  proposed  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  ti/£  pos- 
atdeiist  the  American  commissioners  refused,  alleging  that 
this  might  involve  the  cession  of  some  part  of  our  territo- 
ry, and  no  such  treaty  would  they  subscribe. 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  the  debate  on  tlie  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana into  the  Union,  contended  for  limitations  on  the  treaty- 
making  power.  He  said:  "  It  was  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion to  assert  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  competent 
to  change  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  constitution 
itself;"  and  added,  that,  in  the  conventions  of  the  day,  it 
was  admitted  tlie  treaty-making  power  could  not  cut  oflT  a 
timb. 

Whether,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  at  the  end 
of  an  unsuccessful  war,  they  might,  at  the  expense  of  a 
single  State,  relinquish,  by  treaty,  what  had  already  been 
wrested  from  tl\em  by  conquest,  was  an  extreme  case. 
He  [Mr.  W.]  was  unwilling  to  believe  it  ever  would  occur; 
and  if  it  did,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  constitution 
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al  right.  It  would  not  be  pretended,  however,  that  we  ever 
had  been,  or  should  be,  compelled  to  cede  to  Indians  what 
they  had  conauered  from  us.  Yet,  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived, if  he  did  not  show,  conclusively,  hereafter,  that 
the  United  States  had,  at  one  time,  usiirjied  the  power  of 
cedine  apart  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  a  tribe  of  savages. 
How  long  would  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  have  endured 
such  an  indignity^  As  to  lands  occupied  by  Indians  with* 
in  the  old  States,  he  apprehended  the  question  stood  thus: 
the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  was  not  in  the  United 
States;  they  could  not  grant  by  treaty,  to  the  Indians,  that 
which  they  had  not  themselves.  If  these  rights  did  not 
exist,  independent  of  treaties,  treaties  with  the  United 
States  could  not  give  them.  But,  it  appeared  to  him, 
they  neither  did  exist  independent  of  treaties,  nor  did  any 
treaty  attempt  or  profess  to  give  them.  No  treaty  expli- 
citly guaranties  the  sovereignty  and  soil  to  the  Indians. 
The  title  guarantied  is  merely  the  occupancy,  wliich,  so 
fiir  as  he  luiew,  was  not  proposed  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
bill  before  them. 

The  claim  of  the  Indians  to  the  rif^hts  of  sovereignty 
and  soil,  stood,  therefore,  on  the  original  ground  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  which  the  compacts  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States  had  added  nothing.  If 
the  United  States  had,  indeed,  improvidently  made  agree- 
ments with  tlie  Indian'b,  which  they  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  execute,  the  contract  could  not  be  executed,  but 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  make 
^very  compensation  in  their  power;  and  this  bill  provided 
the  means  of  doing  so.  The  effect  of  usage  or  opinion 
was  as  strongly  illustrated  by  this  subject  of  Indian  treaties, 
as  by  any  other.  What  to-day  is  fact,  to-morrow  will  be 
precedent,*^  the  next  day  practice,  and  then  a  contempo- 
raneous construction  of  the  constitution.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  United  States  had  no  rigfht  to  hold  a  treaty  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  with  the  Indians  within  a  State  in 
which  the  soil  or  fee  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  is  held  by  the  State.  A  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed  to  attend,  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  to  the  Indians.  This  is  a  matter 
of  expccliency,  resulting  from  their  obligations  to  protect 
the  State  from  war  or  domestic  violence. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Georgia 
has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion  in  the  arguments 
on  the  rights  of  that  State. 

The  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  was  in  Georgia;  the 
occupancy  in  the  Indians.  The  obligation  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  ciMm  to  occupancy  rested  on  the  United  States. 

The  right  of  treating  was  gradually  assumed  by  those  on 
whom  the  obligation  and  expense  of  disencumbering  the 
estate  devolved. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  here  make  an  observation  or 
two,  connected  with  another  branch  of  the  constitutional 
question. 

By  the  constitution,  a  basis  of  representation  is  agreed 
on,  and  *<  Indians  not  taxed"  are  to  be  excluded.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  this  provision  was  necessary,  or 
how  it  was  applicable,  unless  the  States  had  a  right  to  in- 
clude and  tax  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  constitution  guaranties  to  every 
State  a  **  republican  form  of  Government,"  and  engages 
to  protect  them  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 
How  is  this  consistent  with  tlie  existence  of  an  Indian  Go- 
vernment within  the  heart  of  a  State  independent  of  her 
laws? 

Moreover,  "no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State."  To  meet 
tliis  difficulty,  it  is  alleged  the  Cherokee  oligarchy  is  not  a 
State.  Thus  it  seems,  when  they  are  to  be  considei-ed  as 
proper  subjects  for  the  action  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
they  are  a  State;  but  when  the  inhibitions  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  to  be  applied  to  them,  they  are  not  a  State. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  would  next  refer  to  tlie  speeches  and 


messages  of  the  different  Presidents  of  the  United  States^ 
as  illustrative  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Csovemment  on 
this  subject 

Until  near  (he  close  of  General  Washingtcm's administra- 
tion, the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States,  as  was  well  known,  were  those  of  almost  unceasing 
hostility.  The .  detention  of  the  western  posts,  and  the 
machinations  of  foreign  agents  among  the  savages,  were 
topics  of  frequent  complaint 

In  his  first  speech  to  Congress,  January  8, 1790,  be  pays: 
"There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  pacific  measures 
witfaresrard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  would  hav^e 
relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  and  western  fron- 
tiers from  their  depredations.  But  you  will  perceive, 
from  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  which  I  shsJl 
direct  to  be  laid  before  you,  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  afford  protection  to  those  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  punish  the  aggressors."  In  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  8tli  December,  1790,  he  infonns 
Congress  of  the  murders  and  other  outrages  committed 
by  the  Indians,  and  that,  defenave  operations  being  inade- 
quate, he  had  ordered  out  the  nulitia,  and  directed  offen- 
sive operations. 

On  the  25th  October,  1791,  in  his  speech  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  he  informs  Congress  of  the 
steps  taken  to  punish  the  savages,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
frontier,  and  recommends  measures  in  relation  to  trade 
and  intercourse  with  them. 

In  his  speech,  November  6,  1792,  the  President  details 
the  efforts  made  to  restore  peace,  and  tlie  various  depre- 
dations and  outrages  of  the  savages.  Afler  adverting  to 
Ithe  hostilities  north  of  the  Ohio,  he  proceeds:  « It  must 
add  to  your  concern  to  be  informed,  that,  beside  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostile  appearances  among  the  tribes  north  of 
tlie  Ohio,  some  threatening  symptoms  have  of  late  been 
revived  among  some  of  those  south  of  it  A  part  of  the 
Cherokees,  known  by  the  name  of  Chickawagas,  inhabit- 
ing five  villages  on  the  Tennessee  river,  have  long  been 
in  the  practice  of  committing  depredations  on  the  neigh- 
boring aettleroenta. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  with 
the  Cherokee  nation  in  July,  1791,  would  have  prevented 
a  repetition  of  such  depredations.  But  the  event  has  not 
answered  this  hope.  The  Chickawagas,  aided  by  some 
banditti  of  another  tribe  in  their  vicinity,  have  recentlj 
perpetrated  wanton  and  unprovoked  hostilities  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter." 

In  the  succeeding  year's  speech,  December  3,  1793,  he 
states  the  obstinacy  of  the  sio^ages;  the  liberality  of  the 
United  States  to  them;  the  reliefextended  to  tliem  in  food 
and  clothing;  the  anxiety  of  our  Government  for  peace» 
and  still  critical  state  of  our  relations  witli  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokeea. 

On  the  19th  November,  1794,  he  refers  to  the  military 
operations  under  General  Wayne,  the  willingness  of  the  G^ 
vemmentto  grant  tlie  Indians  peace,  and  adds:  <*  Towards 
none  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  overtures  of  friendship 
been  spared.  The  Ci'ecks,  in  particular,  are  covered  from 
encroachment  by  the  interposition  of  tlie  General  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Georgia." 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  he  mentions  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  northern  Indians,  and  the  trespasses  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  on  the  southeni  ln<iianfi  by  tome 
lawless  white  men. 

This  is  the  only  instance  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration,  in  which  the  Indian  hostilities  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  wanton  and  unprovoked. 

In  the  same  speech  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  taking 
means  to  supply  their  necessities,  and  the  possibility  of 
civilizing  them. 

In  1796,  he  speaks  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure 
peace,  and  establish  forts  and  trading  houses. 
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Thus 

To  chastise  their  unprovoked  hostility  by  arms; 
To  provide  them  occasionally,  and  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  witli  food  and  clothing; 

To  cultivate  their  good  will  by  presents; 
Prevent  inti'usions  on  their  hunting  grounds; 
Provide  for  intercourse  and  commerce  with  them,  and 
estiiblish  forts  and  trading  houses;  seem  to  have  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  executive  solicitude. 

During  the  ensuing  administration,  Mr.  W.  said  he 
found  in  the  speeches  of  the  Preadent  only  one  reference 
toourln^an'affairs:  on  the  23d  of  November,  1797,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  interference  of  foreign  agents,  and  their 
attempts  to  excite  the  savages  to  hostiliues  against  the 
United  States,  and  suggests  the  passage  of  a  law  to  reach 
such  offences.  The  President,  then,  evidently  did  not 
consider  such  a  law  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
Indian  sovereignty.  Neither  in  the  inaiigu  ral  address  or  first 
message  of  lirlr.  Jefferson,  id  any  mention  made  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. The  refnalning  messages  of  the  first  feur  years  of  his 
administration  refer,  in  general  terms,  to  the  settlement  of 
boundaries,  the  cessions  of  lands,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  preserve  peace  and  introduce  agi  iculture  and 
the  arts  among  them.  In  his  inaugural  address,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  second  term,  4th  March,  1805,  he 
comments  on  the  condition  of  this  people  more  at  length: 

"Tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants  or  these  countries,  1  have 
regarded  with  the  commiseration  their  history  inspires. 
Endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  riglits  of  men — 
breathing  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence — 
and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to 
be  undisturbed — tlie  stream  of  overfiowing  population, 
from  otlier  regions,  directed  itself  on  these  shores — 
without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  ag^nst,  they 
haye  been  overwhelmed  by  the  current,  or  driven  before 
it--now  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter's 
state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  tliem  agriculture  and 
the  arts — ^to  encourage  them  to  that  industry  which  alone 
can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  existence — and 
to  prepare  them  in  time  for  that  state  of  society  which  to 
bodily  comforts  adds  the  improvements  of  the  mind  and 
morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we 
have  placed  among  them  insiruciors  in  the  arts  of  first  ne- 
•essity;  and  they  are  covered  with  the  aegis  of  the  law, 
against  aggi-essors  froifi  among  themselves. 

•♦But  tiie  endeavors  to  enlighten  tliem  on  the  fate 
which  awaits  their  present  course  of  life,  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change 
tlieir  pui-suits  witii  the  change  of  circumstances,  have 
powerful  obstacles  to  encounter;  they  are  combatted  by 
the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds,  igno- 
rance, pride,  and  the  infiuence  of  interested  and  crafty 
individuals  among  them,  who  feel  tliemselves  something 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing 
in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  sanctimonious 
reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  what- 
ever they  did,  must  be  done  through  all  time;  that  reason 
18  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel  in  their 
physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innova- 
tion^  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator  made 
them,  ignoi-ance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  ftill  of 
danger;  in  sliort,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  tlie  ac* 
tionand  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry.  They 
too,  have  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in 
keeping  things  in  their  pres^^nt  state,  who  dread  reforma- 
tion, and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dancy of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our  reason, 
and  obeying  its  mandates." 

In  the  messages  of  1805-'6  and  '7,  the  eiforU  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  peace — the  acceptance  of  ccs- 
nons — ^the  determination  to  promote  their  progress  and 
welfare^  are  mentioned. 


In  1808,  the  President  informs  Congress  (hat  **  one  of 
the  two  g^eat  divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  now 
in  consideration  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us,  in  laws  and  govern- 
ment, in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall  think  best. . 
In  the  messages  of  President  Madison,  in  1809-'10  and 
'11,  nothing  material  appeared  in  relation  to  this  topic. 
In  1812,  he  says:  "  The  Indian  tribes,  not  under  foreign 
instigations,  remain  at  peace,  and  receive  the  civilizing  at- 
tentions which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  them." 

In  the  messages  of  1813  and  '14)  reference  is  m#de  to 
the  war  with  the  southern  Indians,  and  the  military  ser- 
vices of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 

In  1815,  the  President  says:  <<The  Indian  tribes  within 
and  b.ordering  on  the  southern  frontier,  whom  a  cruel  war 
on  their  part  had  compelled  to  chastise  into  peace,  have 
latterly  shown  a  restlessness,  which  has  called  for  prepa- 
ratory measures  for  suppressing  it,  and  for  protecting  the 
commissioners  engaged  in  carrying  the  terms  of  the  peace 
into  execution." 

In  1816,  he  says:  **The  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits 
appear  also  disposed  to  remun  at  peace.  From  several  of 
them,  purchases  have  been  made,  particularly  favorable  to 
the  wishes  and  pecurity  of  our  frontier  settlements,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  titles,  though  not  supported  by  due  proof,  and 
clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of  another, 
have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases — the  bene- 
volent policy  of  the  United  State:*,  preferring  the  aug- 
mented expense  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to 
the  enforcement  of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored 
people,  by  means  involving  or  threatening  an  effusion  of 
blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  tranquillity  which 
has  been  restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  our  own  population,  will  favor  the 
resumption  of  the  work  of  civilization,  which  had  made 
an  encouraging  progp*ess  among  some  of  the  tribes;  and 
that  the  facility  is  increasing  for  extending  that  divided  and 
individual  ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable  pro 
perty  only,  to  the  soil  itself;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foundation 
for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  the  savage  to  the  arts  and 
comfort  of  social  life." 

President  Monroe,  in  his  inaug^iral  address  of  1817, 
says:  "  With  the  Indian  tribes,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality 
in  all  our  transactions.  Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevei*e 
in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation." 

In  his  message  of  December,  1817,  he  adverts  to  the 
purchases  of  land  from  several  Indian  tribes  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  by  which  the  Indian  title,  with  the  exception 
of  moderate  reservations,  has  been  exting^ilshed  to  the 
whole  of  the  land  within  tlie  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  a  part  of  that  in  the  Michigan  territory  and  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

«*From  the  Cherokee  tribe,  a  tract  has  been  purchased 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  an  an*angement  made,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a 
great  part,  if  not  the  u  hole  of  the  land  belonging  to  that 
tribe  eastward  of  that  river,  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Alabama  territo- 
ry, will  soon  be  acquired." 

The  House  will  remark  how  far  these  flattering  antici- 
pations are  yet  from  being  realized. 

The  President  continues:  •*  The  hunter  state  can  exist 
only  in  the  vast  uncultivated  desert.  It  yields  to  the  more 
dense  and  compact  form  and  greater  force  of  a  civilized 
population;  and  of  right  it  ought  to  yield,  for  the  earth  was 
given  to  mankind  to  support  the  greatest  number  of  which 
it  is  capable;  and  no  tribe  or  people  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold from  the  wants  of  others  more  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  support  and  comfort.     It  is  gratifying  to  know 
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that  the  reservations  of  land  made  by  the  treaties  witli  the 
ti*ibcs  on  Lake  Erie,  were  made  with  a  view  to  individual 
ownership  among-  them,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
bv  all,  and  that  an  annual  stipend  has  been  pledged  to  sup 
Pl5 


ply  all  their  other  wants.  It  will  merit  the  consideration 
01  Congress,  whether  other  provision,  not  stipulated  b 
treaty,  ought  to  be  made  for  these  tribes^  and  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  liberal  and  humane  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  all  the  tribes  within  our  limits,  and,  more 
particularly,  for  their  improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
fife." 

In  the  message  of  1818,  speaking  of  foreign  adven- 
turers among  the  savage.s,  the  President  says:.  "It  is  to 
the  interference  of  some  of  these  adventurers,  in  misre- 
presenting the  claims  and  titles  of  the  Indhins  to  land,  and 
in  practising  on  their  savage  propensities!  that  the  Semi- 
nole war  is  principally  to  be  traced." 

On  the  general  topic,  he  remarks,  in  the  same  message: 
**  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  independent 
savage  communities  cannot  long  exist  within  the  limits  of 
a  civilized  population.  The  progpress  of  the  latter  has  al- 
most invariably  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  former, 
especially  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  our  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  among  whom  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  have  been  conspicuous.  To  civilize  them, 
and  eyen  prevent  their  extinction,  it  seems  to  be  indispen- 
sable that  their  independence,  as  communities,  should 
cease,  and  that  the  control  of  the  United  States  over  them 
should  be  complete  and  undisputed.  The  hunter-state 
will  then  be  more  easily  abandoned,  and  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  acquisition  and  culture  of  land,  and  to  other 
pursuits  tending  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  connect  them 
together  as  a  savage  community,  and  to  ^ive  a  new  cha- 
racter to  every  individual.  I  present  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  on  the  presumption  that  it  may 
be  found  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt  some  be- 
nevolent provisions  having  these  objects  in  view,  relative 
to  the  tribes  within  our  settlements." 

In  the  messages  of  1819  and  1820,  the  passages  rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs  cither  do  not  bear  so  immediately  on 
this  question,  or  do  not  present  any  thing  material  to  be 
quoted.  In  his  inaug^iral  address  of  1821,  Mr.  Monroe 
expresses  himself  thus: 

"  The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has 
long  been  an  essential  part  of  our  8}'stem;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  executed  in  a  manner  to  accom- 
plish all  the  objects  intended  by  it.  We  have  treated 
them  as  independent  nations,  without  their  having  any 
substantial  pretensions  to  that  rank.  The  distinction  has 
flattered  their  pride,  retarded  their'^improvement,  and,  in 
many  instances,  paved  the  way  to  their  destruction.  The 
progress  of  our  settlements  westward,  supported,  as  they 
are,  by  a  dense  population,  has  constantly  driven  them 
back,  with  almost  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  lands  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They  have  claims 
on  the  magnanimity,  and,  I  may  add,  on  the  justice  of  this 
nation,  which  we  must  all  feel.  We  should  become  their 
real  benefactors;  we  should  perform  the  office  of  their 
great  father,  the  endearing  title  which  thcy  emphatically 
give  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sove- 
reignty over  territories  should  cease;  in  lieu  of  winch,  the 
right  of  soil  should  be  secured  to  each  individu:il  and  his 
posterity,  in  competent  portions,  and,  for  the  territory 
thus  ceded  by  each  tribe,  some  reasonable  equivalent 
should  be  granted,  to  be  vested  in  permanent  funds,  for 
the  support  of  civil  government  over  them,  and  for  the 
education  of  their  children;  for  their  instruction  in  tlie 
arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for  them 
until  they  could  provide  it  for  themselfes.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  Congress  will  digest  some  plan,  founded  on 
these  principles,  with  such  improvements  as  their  wisdom 
m:*y  suggest,  and  carry  it  into  effect  as  soop  as  it  may  be 
practicable." 


In  the  message  of  1821  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  in- 
terest relative  to  the  Indians. 

In  1822,  the  President  informs  Congress  of  the  abolition 
of  the  trading  houses,  in  conformity  with  tlie  act  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1823,  there  is  nothing  important  on  tliis  topic. 

In  1824,  the  President  informs  Congress  of  some  Indian 
hostilities  on  the  upper  Mississippi;  of  the  preservation 
of  pacific  relations  witli  the  other  tribes;  and,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  schools,  pursues  the  general  subject  thus: 

**  Tiie  condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  limits, 
and  especially  those  who  are  within  tlie  limits  of  any  of 
tlie  States,  merits  likewise  particular  attention.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  that,  unless  the  tiMbes  be  civilized,  they 
can  never  be  incorporated  into  our  system,  in  any  form 
whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that,  in  tlie  regular 
augmentation  of  our  population  with  the  extension  of  our 
settlements,  their  situation  will  become  deplorabjc,  if  their 
extinction  is  not  menaced.  Some  well  digested  plan, 
which  will  rescue  them  from  such  calamities,  is  due  to 
their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their 
safety,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  degrees. 
The  process  must  commence  with  the  infant  state,  through 
whom  some  effect  may  be  wrought  on  the  parental.  Dif- 
ficulties of  the  most  serious  character  present  themselves 
to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the  ter- 
ritory on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from 
it  by  force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and 
happiness,  would  be  revolting  to  humanity,  and  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Between  the  limits  of  our  present  States 
and  territories,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,  there 
is  a  vast  territory  to  which  they  might  be  invited,  with  in- 
ducements which  might  be  successful.  It  is  thought,  if 
that  territory  should  be  divided  into  districts,  by  previous 
agreement  with  the  tribes  now  residing  there,  and  civil 
governments  be  established  in  each,  with  schools  for  every 
branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  that  all  the  ti'ibcs  now  within  our  limits  might 
gradually  be  drawn  there.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  expense,  and  that  not 
inconsiderable;  but  it  is  doubted  whetlier  any  other  can 
be  devised,  which  would  be  less  liable  to  that  objection, 
or  more  likely  to  succeed." 

On  the  27th  January,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  his  special 
message  to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian^  ac- 
companied by  the  then  Secretary  of  War's  plan  of  coloni- 
zation. That  message  and  report  are  compai-atively  so 
recent  and  well  known,  that  he  would  only  quote  a  sliort 
paragraph  from  each.     Mr.  Monroe  sajrs: 

**  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  in  their 
present  state,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  them,  in  such 
masses,  in  any  form,  into  our  system.  It  has  also  demon- 
stated,  with  equal  certainty,  that,  without  a  timely  antici- 
pation of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  inider  causes  which  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  control,  their  degradation  and  exter- 
mination will  be  inevitable." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report,  speaking  of  the  soutliern 
tribes,  says: 

**  Of  the  four  southern  tribes,  two  of  them,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Choctaws,  have  already  allotted  to  tliem  a  tract 
of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  That  which  lias  been 
allotted  to  the  latter,  is  believed  to  be  fcuHiciently  ample 
for  the  whole  nation,  should  they  emigrate;  and  if  an  ar- 
rangement, which  is  believed  not  to  be  impracticable, 
could  be  made  between  them  and  tlie  Chickasaws,  who  are 
their  neighbors,  and  of  similar  habits  and  dispositions^  it 
w^ould  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  botli.  A 
sufficient  countr}'  should  be  resei-ved  to  the  west  of  the 
Cherokees,  on  the  Arkansas,  as  a  means  of  exchange  with 
those  who  remain  on  the  east.  To  the  Creeks  might  be 
allotted  a  country  between  the  Arlcapsai  and  Canadian 
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river,  which  limits  the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  Choctavs 
in  that  quarter." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1826,  Mr.  Secretary  BarboXir'a 
report  on  the  subject  of  Indian  colonization  was  made. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Adams  submitted  tcf  Congress  his  views  on 
this  topic;  and  at  the  same  session  was  presented  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Porter's  report.  These  he  would  not  now  stop 
particularly  to  examine.  He  might  advert  to  them  here- 
after. Every  gentleman,  he  presumed,  had  read  them, 
and  he  would  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  assertion  that  they 
agreed,  substantially,  and  in  principle,  with  the  suggestions 
or  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  On  these  documents, 
he  would  offer  only  one  reflection.  From  the  days  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  present;  this  policy  had  been  stestdiiy  kept 
in  view  by  the  Government.  It  had  always  been  deemed 
wise,  practicable,  and  just.  Why,  then,  are  we  told  it 
is  new  and  visionary?  that  we  have  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  which  to  act?  that  the  plan  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered and  matured?  Have  so  many  eminent  men  amused 
themselves  by  throwing  out  crude  notions  to  Congress  and 
the  people,  upon  a  question  so  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union  and  the  lives  and  happiness  of  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow-beings?  Have  they  dared  to  pi-ac- 
tise  a  deception  on  the  country?  and  has  this  deception 
been  repeated  through  four  administrations? 

Mr.  W.  said,  before  he  left  this  part  of  tlie  subject,  he 
would  advert  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  supposed 
opinion  of  General  Washington  and  his  cabinet  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
them.  He,  too,  had  had  access  to  the  original  documents  on 
the  files  of  the  Senate;  and  he  begged  leave  to  quote  a 
part  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  course 
adopted  was  considered  as  one  of  expediency  chiefly,  if 
not  solely. 

The  paper  he  should  read  was  a  communication  from 
General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  15th  June,  1789. 

"  The  United  States,  having  come  into  the  possession 
of  sovereignly,  and  an  extensive'  territory,  must  una- 
voidably be  subject  to  the  expenses  of  such  a  condition. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
a  Uberal  system  of  justice  should  be  adopted  for  the  va- 
rious Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

<<  By  having  recourse  to  the  several  Indian  treaties  made 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  excepting  those  made,  January, 
1789,  at  Fort  Harmar,  it  woula  appear  that  Congress  were 
of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  absolutely 
invested  them  with  the  fee  of  all  the  Indian  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States;  that  they  had  the  right  to 
assign  or  retain  such  portions  as  they  should  judge  pro- 
per. But  it  is  manifest,  from  the  representations  of  the 
confederated  Indians,  at  the  Huron  village,  in  December, 
1786,  that  they  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  that 
they  were  the  only  rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil;  and  it 
appears,  by  the  resolve  of  the  2d  of  July,  1788,  that  Con- 
gress so  far  conformed  to  the  idea,  as  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  solely  to  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  In- 
dian claims  to  lands  they  had  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  obtaining  regular  convejjrances  of  the  same.  This 
object  was  accordingly  accomphsbed  at  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar,  in  January,  1789. 

«  The  principle  of  the  Indian  right  to  the  lands  they 
possess  being  Uius  conceded,  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the 
nation  will  be  advanced  by  making  it  the  basis  of  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  justice  towards  the  Indian  tribes. 

<<  The  whole  number  of  Indian  warriors,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Sfississippi,  may  be  estimated  at  four- 
teen thousand;  those  to  the  norUiward  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  southward  of  the  lakes,  at  about  five  thousand.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  estimated  at  three  for  one.  warrior,  the  whole 
mnounting  to  seventy-nx  thousand  souls.  It  u  highly  pro. 
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bable  that,  by  a  conciliatory  system,  the  expense  of  manag- 
ing the  said  Indians,  'and  attaching  them  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  next  ensuing  period  of  fifty  years,  may,  on 
an  average,  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually. 

"  A  system  of  coercion  and  oppression,  pursued  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  same  period,  as  the  convenience  of 
the  United  States  might  dictate,  would  probably  amount 
to  a  much  greater  sum  of  money.  But  the  blood  and  in- 
justice which  would  stain  the  character  of  the  nation  would 
be  beyond  all  pecuniary  calculation. 

*'  As  the  settlements  of  the  whites  shall  approach  near 
to  the  Indian  boundaries  established  by  treaties,  the  game 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  lands  laeing  valuable  to  the  In- 
dians only  as  hunting  grounds,  they  will  be  willing  to  sell 
further  tracts,  for  small  considerations.  By  the  expiration, 
therefore,  of  the  above  period,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Indians  will,  by  the  invariable  operation  of  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  existed  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.*' 

Mr.  W.  next  adverted  to  the  course  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, on  the  subject  of  this  Cherokee  Government.  In 
October  or  November,  1827,  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  General  Cocke  and  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
Gray,  communicated  to  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Cherokee  constitution,  which  they  say  was  formed  by 
white  men  and  half  breeds,  who  fill  nearly  all  the  offices, 
rule  the  people,  and  dispose  of  the  annuities  at  pleasure.* 

In  their  journal,  July  7,  they  state  that  they  learned 
from  Elias  Boudinot,  that  the  council  adjourned  without 
settling  their  business  amicably,  and  some  of  the  old  In- 
dians were  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  intended  to  raise  op- 
position to  their  new  mode  of  Government,  by  a  constitu- 
tion.! 

On  the  26th  January,  1828,  Governor  Forsyth  addressed 
the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Cherokee  constitu- 
tion, and  asked  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  new  Government  within  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

On  the  21st  February,  Mr.  W.  introduced  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  22d  it  was  modi- 
fied at  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Stohrb]  and  laid  on  the  table  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  honorable  eentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
WiCKLiFYK.]  On  the  29ui  the  resolution  was  again  mo- 
dified by  the  mover,  and  was  then  again  liud  on  the  table, 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  nom  New  York,  [Mr. 
Storrs.]  On  the  3d  otMarch  it  passed.  When  the  docu- 
ments in  answer  to  the  resolution  came  in,  it  appeared, 
that,  on  the  23d  February,  two  days  after  the  resolution 
was  introduced,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barbour,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  H.  Montgomery,  agent  for  the  Cherokees,  was 
written.  By  this  letter  the  agent  was  *^  directed  by  the 
President  to  converse  with  the  chiefr^  and  inform  them 
that  he  wishes  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  this  act 
of  theirs  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  regu- 
lations of  a  purely  municipal  character;  and  which  ne 
wishes  them  distinctly  to  understand,  will  not  be  recor- 
nised  as  changing  any  one  of  the  relations  under  whioi 
they  stood  to  the  Genera]  Government  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  said  constitution."  Among  the  same  documents 
was  communicated  a  letter  from  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
what  has  been  called  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  [Col. 
McKenney]  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  *<  I  think  it  mudi  to  be  remtted 
that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  should  have  taken  such  deep 
hold  of  these  people.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  state  of  such  independence,  and  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  CSovemment;  and  w  sooner  they  are  en- 
lightened on  the  subject,  I  think  the  better.  Hie  moit 
they  can  ever  hope  for,  if  they  retain  their ' — 


•  Doc.  l8t  Se«i.  SOih  CMir.  pp.  «,  8,  V. 
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within  the  States,  is  to  hold  them  ander  the  laws  of  the 
States  as  citizen«i" 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Presi- 
nent  Adams  in  his  message  expressed  himself  thus:  <*  The 
attention  of  Congress  is  particularly  invited  to  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary?  of  War  which  concerns  the 
existing  system  of  our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  principle 
was  adopted  of  considering  them  as  foreign  and  mdepen- 
dent  powers,  and  also  as  proprietors  of  lands*  They  were, 
moreover,  considered  as  savages,  whom  it  was  our  policy 
and  our  dut^  to  use  our  influence  in  converting  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  bringing  within  the  pale  of  tlie  constitution. 

**  As  independent  powers,  we  negotiated  witli  tliem  by 
treaties^  as  proprietors^  we  purchased  of  tliem  all  the  lands 
which  we  could  prevail  upoii  them  to  sell;  as  bretliren  of 
the  human  race,  rude  and  ignorant,  we  endeavored  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  letters.  The 
ultimate  design  was  to  incorporate  in  our  own  institutions 
that  portion  of  them  which  could  be  converted  to  the 
state  of  civilisation. 

«*In  the  practice  of  European  States,  before  our  revo 
lution,  they  had  been  considered  as  children  to  be  govern- 
ed; as  tenants  at  disicretion,  to  be  dispossessed  aa  occasion 
might  require;  as  hunters,  to  be  indemnified  by  trifling 
concessions  for  removal  from  the  grounds  from  which 
their  game  was  extirpated.  In  changing  the  system,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  full  contemplation  of  the  consequences 
of  the  change  had  not  been  taken.  We  have  been  far 
more  successful  in  tJie  acquisition  of  their  lands,  than  in  inv 
parting  to  them  the  principles,  or  inspiring  them  with  the 
■pirit  of  civilization.  But,  in  appropriating  to  ourselves 
their  hunting  grounds,  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves 
the  obligation  of  providing  them  with  subsiatcncc;  and 
when  we  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  teaching  tJiem 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
we  have  unexpectedly  found  them  forming,  in  the  midst 
of  ourselves,  communities  claiming  to  be  iivdependent  of 
ours,  and  rivals  of  sovereignty  within  the  territories  of  the 
members  of  our  Union.  This  state  of  things  requirea  that 
a  remedy  should  be  provided — a  remedy,  which,  while 
it  sliall  do  justice  to  those  unfortunate  children  of  nature, 
may  secure  to  the  members  of  our  confederation  their 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  As  the  outline  of  a  pro- 
ject to  that  effect,  the  views  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Wai*  are  recommended  to  the  coiviideration 
of  Congress." 

Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  if  tlie  «*  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  soil"  in  the  States  were  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent, invaded  by  this  state  of  things,  what  remedy  could 
be  requisite  to  secure  them? 

Next,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  let  us  refer  to  Mr.  Secretar}- 
Porter's  report.  What  does  he  say?  "Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  to  one  who  has  marked  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion and  improvement,  and  is  conversant  with  the  pi^inci- 
ples  of  human  action,  than  that  these  Indians  will  ncft  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  reservations  on  which  they  live  with- 
m  the  States,  by  their  present  tenure,  for  any  considerable 
period.  If,  indeed,  they  were  not  disturbed  in  their  pos- 
sessions by  us,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  long  to 
siibsift,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  by  the  chase,  as 
their  game  is  already  so  much  diminished  as  to  render  it 
frequently  necessaiT  to  furnish  tliem  with  provisions  in 
order  to  save  them  from  starvation*  In  their  present  des- 
titute and  deplorable  condition,  and  which  is  constantly 
growing  more  helples.s,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to  take  them  un- 
der its  paternal  care,  ami  to  exercise  over  their  persons 
aiid  property  the  salutary  rights  and  duties  of  guardian- 
ship." 

With  the  purpose  of  showing  how  this  matter  of  Indian 
title  Mid  sovereignty  had  been  considered  hy  our  courts^ 


Mr.  W.  asked  leave  to  refer  the  House  to  one  or  two  ju 
dicial  decisions: 

"  The  United  States  maintain,  as  all  others  have  main- 
tained, that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest, and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty 
as  the  circumstances  of^the  people  would  allow  tliem  to 
exercise." 

**Ithas  never  been  doubted  that  either  the  United 
States  or  the  several  States  had  a  clear  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  boundary  lines  described  in  tiie  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy, and  that  the  exclusive  power  to  extinguish  that 
right  was  vested  in  that  Government  which  miglit  con- 
stitutionally exercise  it." 

The  case  of  Jackson  and  Goodel,  in  New  York,  had 
been  referred  to,  and  made  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion.    He  took  that  case  to  be  thus: 

Land  had  been  granted  by  tlie  State  to  an  individual  In- 
dian for  military  services.  His  Indian  heir  alienatt-d  it  to 
a  white  man.  The  supreme  court  determined  that  the 
Indian  must  be  considered  a  citiaen,  that  his  Indian  Iieir 
took  by  descent  as  the  heir  of  n  citizen,  and  tliat  the 
statutes  of  the  State  in  restraint  of  Indian  alienations,  as 
they  then  existed,  did  not  extend  to  the  alienation  of  an 
individual  Indian  conveying  land  granted  to  his  Indian  an- 
cestor for  military  sei'vices. 

Tiie  court  of  errors  held  it  was  not  necessary,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  citizenstiip,  that  the  patent  waa  an 
eiprcss  legislative  grant,  enabling  the  Indian  heir  to  hold. 
I'hat  tlie  laws  in  restraint  of  Indian  alienation,  tlien  in 
force,  extended  to  individual  Indians  as  well  as  to  tribes. 
That,  if  it  were  necessaiy  to  decide  the  question  of  citi- 
zenship, the  Indian  could  not  be  deemed  a  citizen. 

There  is  much  speculative  reasoning,  certainly,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Indians:  and  what  is  tlie  conchis;on?  That 
**they  are  placed  under  our  protection,  and  subject  to 
our  coercion,  so  fai*  as  the  public  safety  requires,  and  no 
further." 

If  they  are  admitted  to  be  under  the  protection,  and 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  States,  so  far  as  the  public 
safety  requires,  and  the  State  must  be  the  judge  liow  far 
that  is,,  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Chancellor^ 
I  do  not  perceive  the  wide  difference  on  tlic  point  between 
him  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  who,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  that  court,  says: 
•«  Their  condition  has  been  gradually  changing,  uatil  they 
have  lost  every  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  become  en- 
tirely dependent  upon,  and  subject  to  our  Government." 

The  Chancellor  himself,  in  his  commentaries,  declares, 
'*the  peculiar  character  and  habits  of  the  Indian  nations 
rendered  them  incapable  of  sustaining  any  otlier  relations 
with  the  whites,  than  that  of  dependence  und  pupilage. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  dealing  Witli  them,  than  that 
of  keeping  them  separate,  subordmate^  and  dependent, 
with  a  gujutiian  care  tlirown  around  them  for  their  pro- 
tection." 

*«  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  speak- 
ing of  the  titles  derived  from  conquest  and  discovery, 
"and  no  court  of  justice  can  permit  the  right  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  speculative  reasonings  on  abstract  rights." 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  tlie 
Indian  intercourse  acts.  The  first  act,  22d  July,  I790» 
makes  no  peculiar  provision,  with  respect  to  Indians  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  a  State. 

The  second  act,  1st  March,  1793,  provides,  section  13: 
"That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  Indians  living  on  lands 
sui-rounded  by  settlements  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual 
States."  The  third  act,  27tli  May,  1796,  is  the  same,  sec- 
tion 19,  except  that  it  reads  "onUnary  jurisdiction,"  fctc. 

The  fourth  act,  3d  MArch»  1799,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  as 
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is  also  the  act  of  the  30th  March,  1802.  These  acts  the 
committee  of  Congress,  upon  the  memorial  of  Georgia,  in 
1797,  admit  led  required  revision,  but  alleged  it  was  too 
late  in 'the  session  to  act  upon  them. 

Let  us  pause  now,  [said  Mr.  W.]  and  consider  for  amo< 
ment  the  poTicy  we  have  pursued  towards  the  Ihdians,  and 
its  consequences.  We  gave  to  their  cessions  of  kiid  the 
formality  of  bargaia^  a^)d  some  of  the  empty  solemnities 
of  treaties. 

We  established  houses  of  trade  among  them,  at  a  heavy 
expense. 

We  appointed  agents  and  sub-agents,  and  provided 
them  with  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  and  blacksmiths. 
What  have  been  the  consequences?  And  first  as  to  treaties. 

We  incurred  the  expense  of  assembling  and  sulrsisting 
the  Indians,  during  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  treat. 
By  allowing  them  this  show  of  independenoe,  we  flattered 
tlie  pride  and  ■enceuraged  the  obstinacy  of  the  savages, 
thereby  obstructing  our  own  views.  We  were  often  com- 
pelled to  buy  the  same  land  over  two  or  tliree  times,  from 
different  tribea. 

The  purchase  money  was  immediately  dissipated  by  the 
Indians,  often  before  they  left  the  treaty  gi-ound. 

We  were  compelled  to  offer  inducements  to  tlie  chiefs, 
for  their  assent  to  cessions,  in  the  shape  of  pnesents,  or,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  bribes.  - 

This  produced  dissatisfaction  among  our  own  citizens, 
whose  consciences  were  offended  by  tliese  -practices, 
though  hievitable  in  all  treaties  with  barbarous  nations;  and 
Tience  no  treaty  could  latterly  be  negotiated  without  loud 
"Complaints  of  bribery  and  fraud. 

Next  followed  the  modification  of  the  principle  of  trea- 
ties, contained  in  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  181f,  the  Creek 
treaty  of  1826,  and  the  treaty  of  1828  with  the  Chero- 
kees  «f  Arkansas,  hy  which  the  enrolment  -of  individuals, 
-with  their  own  consent,  as  emigrants  beyond  the  Missis- 
-Bippi,  was  provirfeil  for,  and  inducements  offered  them, 
similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  present  bill.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  the  pretended  Cherokee  Government, 
•punishing,  with  cruel  and  sanguinary  punishments,  any 
who  should  presume  to  sell  their  improvements,  emigrartej 
or  treat  for  a  sale  of  land,  or  meet  United  States'  commi*. 
«ioners  to  treat  for  ^  cession,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
established  usages.  To  these  succeec&d  the  law  of  Geor- 
-gia,  intended  merely  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
punish  those  who  should  attempt  to  purash  the  native  Che- 
Tokees,  most  of  whom  were  willing  to  emigrate,  for  the 
■exercise  of  their  own  free  will. 

Next  as  to  tradmg  houses. 

They  entailed  on  us  a  heavy  expense — they  were  liable 
to  great  abuses—they  lent  us  little  or  no  aid  in  mainbun- 
ing  an  influence  over  the  In<^an  tribes. 

A4ker  a  •fiiir  trial  they  were  deliberately  abolished  by 
Congress. 

Then  ms  to  the  ps^ment  of  annuities.  Th€y  have  been 
SoanA  of  little  benent  to  the  mass  of  the  common  Indians. 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  the  testimony  of  l^e  reve- 
rend Mr.  MoCoy,  a  gentleman  worthy  of  aH  credit,  and 
speaking  after  much  experience  from  im  own  observation. 

•*  The  first  item  alluded  to,  of  sixty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  doHars,  is  the  aggregate  of  annuities  paid  to  those 
Indians  within  the  district  under  consideration.  There 
has  been  a  lamentable  waste  of  public  treasure  upon  In- 
dian treaties,  and  I  «s  confidently  assert  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  waste  of  public  moneys  in  Isdian  annuities. 
Our  Government  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  lands 
for  nothing.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
thousands  of  dollars,  annually  paid  to  the  Indians,  as  mat- 
ters are,  render  them  any  service.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that,  all  things  conndered,  their  annuities  render  them  no 
service  at  all,  or  worse  tlian  none.  No  person  could 
tiave  been  more  Ikvorably  situated  for  arriving  at  a  just 
coRcIttsion  on  this  point)  being  actually  ainongthem  for  nme 


years,  1  am  well  acqu-jinted  with  their  circumstances  both 
before  and  after  receiving  annuities,  and  declare  that  I 
have  found  no  reason  for  mclining  to  a  different  opinion 
from  that  just  now  espressecl.  I  am  inclined  to  befieve 
that  there  arc  few,  if  any,  Indian  agents^  who  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion." 

Next  as  to  agents. 

Their  interest  in  prcfter\ing  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  often  in  obstructing  the  policy  of  the  Government,  is 
apparent.  They  are  frequently  under  temptations  from 
this  interest  to  neglect  or  violate  their  duty.  The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  influence,  extended  over  the 
Indians  through  the  inaitnmientality  of  sub-agents,  artifi- 
cers, storekeepers,  and  other  white  men,  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  nation,  were  well  known.  More  than  one 
agent  luid  been  strongly  suspected  of  using  this  influence 
for  sinister  purposes:  he  need  not  particularize.  He  might 
appeal  to  the  statement  made  before  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  liidtng  the  enriigration  of  the  Indians,  and  wouhl 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  passage  in  Mr. 
McCoy's  valuable  pamphlet. 

*'  It  is  pi«oper,  however,  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of 
our  subject,  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  are  well  aware  of  some  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  obstacles  to 
which  we  allude  will  not  derive  either  their  origin  or  their 
support  from  the  Indians  theoisclves,  but  both  will  be 
found  in  the  avarice  of  white  men,  near  to,  or  mingling 
with,  tfie  Indians,  whose  intci*est  it  is  for  the  natives  to 
remain  where  they  we,  and  in  their  present  condition." 

•*  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  cir- 
cumstance? but  justice  to  my«irt>ject,  <to  the  Indians,  and 
to  my  own  conscience,  demands  it  of  me.  We  may  pre- 
pare to  encounter  a  host  of  opposers,  consisting  of  traders, 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed;  inanv  of  them  speaking  the 
Indian  language  fluently,  and  inliabka  of  daily  intercourse 
with  them,  often  allied  hy  marriage,  and  otherwise  by 
bloody  of  many  otiiers^  who  profit  more  or  less  by  a  com- 
mission from  OUT  Governnjent,  for  the  pei^rmance  of 
services  in  the  Indian  Department.  Remove  the. Indians, 
and  the  fountain  fails.  Some  estimate  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  this -quarter,  niay  be  formed,  on  cwindering 
the  influence  which  the  number  of  those  interested  persona^ 
under  these  favoraUe  opportunities^  mi^  exeit  on  the 
mmds  of  these  ignorant  uninformed  people,  whose  preja- 
dices  against  -us  are  generally  inveterate,  and  whose  jea- 
lousies are  ever  on  the  «4ert^  considering,  also,  that  in  the 
transacting  of  business  witli  the  Indians,  Government  has 
generally  been  nnderthe  necesnty  of  availing  itself  of  the 
services  of  tliese  very  persons.  The  stoiy  requires  much 
delicacy  in  the  telling,  and,  perhaps,  ha*  never  been,  nor 
will  it  now  be  plainly  told,  that  scarce  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  occurs,  in  which  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  are  not  obliged  to  shape  some  part  of  it  to  mit  the 
oonvenienee  of  some  of  this  class  of  persons.  ** 

Again:  As  to  schools  and  misnonaries. 

In  speaking  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  repreaenta- 
tions  of  the  condition  aad  wishes  of  the  Indiana,  he  intend* 
ed  to  do  justice  to  the  labors  «nd  motives  of  these  pious 
and  oflen  disinterested  men.  That  thej  were  often  mided* 
and  in  their  turn  contributed  much  to  mislead  others,  was 
indisputable.  They  were  often  tempted  to  suppress  every 
unfavorable  statement,  lest  the  ntithful  and  charitable 
should  weary  in  the  good  wortc  On  this  subject  he  would 
quote  the  observations  of  Mr.  MoCoy,  himself  a  missiona- 
rv«  and  zealously  and  honestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians. 

**  Societieis  and  their  misnonaries  should  carefully  guard 
against  what  we  might  term  high  coloring.  We  are  na- 
turally fond  of  telting  the  more  favorable  parts  of  the  story, 
and  rather  desire  the  un&vorable  parts  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion. I  could  readily  point  to  statements  respecting  mis- 
sionary operations,  which  approximate  tlus  cnaracter  too 
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nearly;  but  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  mention  only  this  ge- 
neral and  undoubted  fact,  viz.  a  man  in  Europe,  by  read- 
ing the  whole  of  our  miaaionary  journala,  narratives,  rc- 
{>orta,  8tc.  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  success  of  our 
abors  was  such,  that  the  aborigmes  of  our  country  were 
ntpidly  improving  their  condition,  both  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.  How  would  such  a  one  be  disap- 
pointed on  visiting  these  regions,  to  find,  that,  inntead  of  im- 
provement in  general,  they  were  rapidly  decreaiung  In  num- 
bers, and  perishing  under  their  accumulated  misfortunes." 

The  testimony  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  [Gen. 
PoBTsm]  on  this  subject,  is  well  worth  considering.  In 
his  report  to  President  Adams,  accompanying  the  message 
of  December,  1828,  be  lias  the  following  remarks: 

'*  The  amiual  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  purpose  of  educating  Indian  children,  and  teaching 
them  the  mechanic  arts,  has  had  the  effect  U>  draw  to 
almost  every  Indian  reservation,  in  addition  to  the  agents 
and  interpreters,  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries 
and  teachers,  with  their  families,  who,  having  acquired, 
principally  by  the  aid  of  this  fund,  very  comfortable  esta- 
blishments, are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  the 
removal  of  the  Indians:  and  thus  we  have  found,  tliat, 
wliile  the  agents  specially  employed  by  the  Government 
for  this  purpose  are  engaged  in  persuading,  by  profuse 
distributions  of  mone^  and  presents,  the  Indians  to  emi- 
grate, another  set  of  Government  agents  are  operating 
more  secretly,  to  be  sure,  but  not  with  less  zeal  and  effect, 
to  prevent  such  emigration." 

*' These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  personal  reflec- 
tion on  the  missionaries  and  teachers;  much  less  on  the 
pious  and  respectable  patrons  of  these  benevolent  institu- 
tions, who»  no  doubt,  are  disposed  to  lend  a  ready  support 
to  every  humane  measure  which  the  Government  may 
think  proper  to  adopt  in  favor  of  these  depressed  people; 
but  are  rather  intended  to  show  the  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble tendency  of  tlie  system  itself  to  counteract  the  leading* 
policy  of  the  Government." 

Witli  respect  to  schools,  an  extract  from  Dr.  Morse's 
report  would  assist  us  to  conjecture  how  that  matter  was 
managed.  This  is  copied  firom  the  account  of  a  missiona- 
ry who  visited  the  school  at  Elliot,  and  conversed  with 
the  scholars. 

**  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  establish 
schools  there.  The  boys  took  Uie  hint,  and  brought  him  a 
donation  of  tliirteen  dollars  for  the  Palestine  mission. 

"They  obtwned  tlie  money  in  this  way;  When  they 
were  out  in  the  field  every  morning  in  the  week  by  such  a 
minute,  or  had  committed  certain  lessons  in  school,  the^ 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  premium,  and  when  they  fail 
they  forfeit  something.  There  is,  of  course,  debit  and 
credit.  Some  had  fifty  cents  to  their  credit,  some  more, 
and  some  less." 

Such  were  the  inducements  held  out  among  the  Indians 
to  the  study  of  polite  literature;  yet  the  savage  little 
urchins,  in  spite  of  all  their  bribes,  as  he  supposed  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stohsb]  would  call  them, 
•eemed  to  have  no  viofent  affection  for  letters,  since  the 
JCherokec  coimcil  bad  found  it  necessary  to  pass  laws  to 
j>reyent  their  leaving  school,  and  to  comjiel  their  parents, 
when  tJiey  did  80>  to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  W.  said,  be  had  extracted  from  official  documents  a 
flUlement  of  the  whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  mAde  the  number  as  follows: 
Within  the  States  of  M^ne,  Massacbuaetts,  lihode 

Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,     -        -        -    2,573 

New  York, 4,820 

Pennsylvania,      - 300 

^orth'CaroUna, 3,100 

South  Carolina, 300 

Georgia, 5,000 


AU  the  old  States, 


16,093 


Tennessee, 1,000 

Ohio, 1,877 

Mississippi 23,000 

Alabama, 19,000 

Louisiana, 939 

Indiana, 4,050 

nUnois, 5,900 

Missouri, 5,631 


All  the  new  States, 


61,397 


Peninsula  of  Michigan,        •  .      -        -        •        -    9,340 

Arkansas, 7,200 

Florida, -       -    4,000 

Within  the  Territories,  excluding  from  Michigan 
the  country  west  of  Lakea  Huron  and  Mi- 
chigan,   20,540 

Within  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north 
of  the  Ohio,  excluding  those  in  the  origi- 
nal States, 41,367 

Within  the  counUy  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  and  West  of  the 

three  upper  lakes, 20,200 

Witbio  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountiuns,  and  not  included 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  or  Arkansas,      -  94,300 
In  the  country  east  of  the  Blississippi  and  south  of 
the  Ohio,  excluding  those  in  the  original 
States,  except  Nor3i  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,     ......   56,000 

Witliin  the  Rocky  Mountvns,      -        -        -        -  20,000 

Witlun  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  -        -  108,070 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  44 

and  lat.  49, 80,000 

Within  the  United  SUtcs,    -        -        -        -         ,313,130 
Their  condition  would  best  appear  from  some  extracta 
which  he  wouH  lay  before  the  House. 

'*  The  situation  of  the  Indian.^,  and  the  operation  of  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  countty  upon  them, 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  progress  of  human  society. 
Tlicy  have  adopted  none  of  the  manner*  and  customs  of 
the  people  who  have  succeeded  them.  In  the  long  in- 
terval whidi  has  elapsed  since  their  first  knowledge  w  the 
whites,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  improvement 
which  has  taken  place,  in  their  principles,  habits,  or  con- 
dition. They  have  generally  retired  before  the  advancing 
settlements;  and,  where  they  have  become  stationary  on 
tracts  secured  to  them,  they  have  declined  as  rapidly  in 
morals  as  in  numbers." 

'*They  are  essentially  hunter^  fed  and  clothed  from 
the  products  of  the  chase.  The  spirit  of  their  institutions^ 
as  well  as  their ^persuiud  feelings,  is  opposed  to  labor:  it  ia 
a  disgi'acefid  employment." 

«« Jud^ngx>f  the  future  by  the  past,  we  cannot  err  in 
anticipating  a  progressive  diminution  of  their  number^ 
and  their  eventual  extinction,  unless  our  border  should  be- 
come stationary,  and  they  be  removed  beyond  it;orunlesa 
some  radical  change  takes  place  in  the  principles  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  them,  which  it  is  easier  to  hope  than  expect." 
"  It  is  disgraceful  for  a  war  party  to  return  without 
success.  But  one  scalp  will  redeem  them  from  this  re- 
proach. If  any  enemy  cannot  be  found,  it  is  often  taken 
rrom  a  friend (  and  thus  our  citizens  are  always  exposed, 
when  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tlieir  war  paths." 

The  increase  of  theu:  wants,  arising  from  contact  with 
civilization,  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  game,  is 
strongly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  a  Pawnee  chief  to 
the  President. 

*'  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  know  the  whites. 
Our  wants  were  then  fewer  than  they  are  now.  We  had 
tlicn  seen  noUiing  which  we  could  not  get.  We  could  lie 
down  to  sleep,  and,  when  we  awoke,  we  fo^nd  the  bufialo 
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feeding  around  our  camp;  but  now  we  are  killing^themfor 
their  skins,  and  feeding  the  wolves  with  their  flesh,  to 
make  our  children  cry  over  their  bones." 

Yet,  in  the  same  speech,  the  chief  entreats  that  his  tribe 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  hunters,  and  resists  the  intro- 
duction of  schools,  missionaries,  labor,  and  civilization. 

"I  am  like  you,  my  great  father;  I  love  my  country,  I 
love  my  people,  I  love  the  manner  in  which  we  live,  and 
think  myself  and  warriors  brave.  Spare  me,  then,  my 
ftther,  and  let  me  pursue  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver  in 
our  wilderness,  and  I  will  trade  the  skins  with  your  peo- 
ple. I  have  grown  up  and  lived  without  work.  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  die  without  it 
•  •  •  • 

, « It  is  too  soon,  my  great  fitther,  to  send  those  good 
men  among  us.  We  are  not  starving  yet.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  chase  until  our  game  is  exhausted.  Let  us  destroy  the 
wild  animals,  before  you  make  us  toil,  and  interrupt  our 
happiness." 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  came  now  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  the  old  SUtes.  The  names  only  of  Indian 
tribes,  now  extinct,  would  furnish  along  catalogue.  They 
bad  perished  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes  known 
to  every  gentleman,  and  in  part  well  explained  by  the  re- 
viewer, whose  production  he  Iiad  already  quoted.  Their 
improvidence,  their  deg^raded  condition,  was  notorious. 
They  had  in  many  States  mingled  with  the  free  blacks, 
and  sunk,  in  all  respects,  to  their  level.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  McCoy's  remarks,  in  his  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 
Speaking  of  the  Indians  in  the  old  States,  that  respectable 
writer  observes:  **  Those  who  are  pent  up  by  the  whites 
on  small  reservations,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  decline  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  the  tribes  farther  west,  on  the  frontiers  of  Michigan, 
In^na,  and  Illinois;  and  the  decline  of  these  latter  is  more 
rapid  in  proportion  than  those  still  more  remote.    Let  it 


be  borne  in  mind,  that,  wherever  we  discover  a  decrease  of  acres  of  g^ood  land,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  alienate* 


numbers,  we  see  an  increase  of  calamities." — Page  12. 
Again,  in  page  14,  he  says:  ««I  took  the  liberty,  not  long 
since,  of  sug^sting  that  the  condition  of  those  small  bands 
who  are  on  little  reservations  in  New  En^^land,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  surrounded  by  white  population,  is  worse  than 
that  of  those  who  have  more  latitude  on  our  frontier.  To 
this  remark,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  except  something  in 
respect  to  eating  and  wearing. 

**  I  presume  those  small  bands  live  more  plentifully  for 
food  and  raiment,  than  do  the  others.  But  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  repeating  that  they  are  more  debased  in  princi 
pie,  and  positively  more  worthless,  than  those  with  whom 
I  am  comparing  them. 

*<  This  sentiment  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  ob 
servation,  as  well  as  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
most  authentic  information.'* 

If  we  look  to  the  legislation  of  those  States  where  they 
live,  we  flndthey  are  considered  spendthrifts  and  paupers, 
and  treated  as  such.  Guardians  are  appointed  for  them, 
and  they  are  governed  as  natural  and  perpetual  minors. 

Mr.  W.  would  eive  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  a  few  of  the 
old  States,  taken  from  the  collection  made  by  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs.  These  might  serve  as  a  specimen.  If 
gentlemen  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the  matter  further, 
they  had  only  to  consult  the  files. 

Connecticut  appoints  an  overseer  for  each  tribe;  he  has 
the  care  and  management  of  their  lands;  they  are  render- 
ed incapable  of  contracting.  In  1673,  pow-wows  were 
prohibited,  and  murder  and  sabbath-breaking  punished. 
In  1703,  an  act  passed  to  punish  Indians  for  dnmkenness. 

Rhode  Island  renders  them  incapable  of  contracting. 
Suits  for  trespasses  on  their  lands  must  be  brought  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  tribe.  If  residing  in  any  town,  and  uable 
to  become  chargeable,  they  may  be  removed  as  paupers. 

They  are  allowed  to  take  the  poor  debtor's  oath. 

Massachusetts  enacts  that,  <*  what  lands  any  of  the  Indi- 


ans in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to 
that  in  Gen.  i,  28,  and  chap,  ix,  1,  and  Psal.  cxv,  16." 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sell  peltiy  except  to  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  commonwealth. 

None  are  to  buy  lands  from  them;  no  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  liquor,  to' be  sold  to  them. 

Foreigners  not  allowed  to  trade  with  them. 

In  1693,  an  act  for  their  better  government  was  passed; 
commissioners  were  appointed  <*to  have  the  inspection, 
and  more  particular  care  and  government  of  the  Indians^ 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  over 
them,  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  for  hearing 
and  determining  pleas  betwixt  party  and  party,  and  to 
award  execution  therein,  as  for  the  examining,  hearing, 
and  punishing  criminal  offences,  according  to  the  acts  and 
laws  of  this  province,  and  to  nominate  constables." 

A  penalty  is  denounced  for  selling  liquon  to  them. 

The  accusation  of  an  Indian,  with  other  concurring  cir- 
cuinstances,  amounting  to  a  high  presumption,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices,  to  be  accounted  sufficient;  unless 
the  party  accused  will  expurgate  himself  on  oath. 

Pennsylvania  punishes  the  sale  of  liquors  to  them,  but 
provides  that  the  Governor  and  cmmcil,  or  persons  by  them 
authorized  to  hold  treaties  witii  any  nation  of  Indians,  may» 
at  such  treaties,  give  any  reasonable  quantity  of  rum  as 
by  them  shall  be  thought  necessary."    1721. 

In  1744,  the  criminal  law  was  extended  to  them. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Indians?  Look  at  the  Catawbas,  sir; 
between  seventy  and  a  hundred  individuals,  wretched  and 
depimved  beyond  description,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
most  generous  and  formidable  of  the  enemies  of  the  Six 
Nations!  About  ten  years  ago  they  were  computed  at  four 
hundred)  and  they  have  had  secured  to  them  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  one  hundred  and  fort}'-fbur  thousand 


Mr.  W.  said  he  would  advert,  he  could  not  do  more,  to 
the  excellent  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  genUeman 
who  had  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observation,  and 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 
(Governor  Cass.)  The  whole  article  was  so  judicious,  that 
be  would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  select;  and  he  was  conscious 
he  had  already  trespassed  heavily  on  tiie  patience  of  the 
House,  but  he  referred  g^ntiemen  to  it  who  really  denred 
information;  it  would  well  repay  them  fbr  the  trouble  of  a 
perusal. 

Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Cherokees.  These  Indians  joined  the  British  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  They  were  conquered,  and  peace  dic- 
tated to  them  in  1777,  when  the  treaty  of  Dewitt's  comer 
was  made,  by  which  thev  admitted  that  they  were  a  con- 
quered people,  and  ceded  all  their  country  east  of  the 
Unakoi  mountain.  They  again  committed  hostilities,  and 
were  aeain  conquered  in  1783,  and  terms  of  peace  again 
dictated  to  them.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the^  con- 
tinued to  commit  hostilities  during  the  admimstration  of 
General  Washington,  and  afler  the  treaty  of  Holston.  They 
are  now  assumed  to  be  a  civilized  people,  and  their  con- 
stitution and  their  press  are  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Their  constitution  has  barbarism  distinctlv  stamped 
upon  it.  It  is  not  destined  to  live.  It  has  the  Hippocratic 
countenance.     The  ancestral  likeness  evidently  appears. 

The  fundamental  principle  i^  that  the  land  is  to  remain 
common  and  inalienable.  This,  of  itself],  is  barbarism. 
Separate  property  in  land  is  the  basis  of  civilized  society. 
Have  not  all  tlie  efforts  of  all  our  Presidents  to  civilize  the 
Indiana  assumed  this  principle^ 

This  constitution  was  the  work  of  white  men  and  half 
breeds.  Its  object  was  to  throw  the  power  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands,  the  omces,  the  annuities  of  the  tribe,  into  their 
hands.    Many  of  the  old  and  fullblooded  Indians  are  dis- 
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flfttisfieJ.  By  its  proyisions,  erery  subject  emig^tinr  loses 
caste,  aund  suffers  confiscation.  The  descendants  of  Afri* 
cans  are  ezcli^ed  from  office  and  citizenship,  and  all  ex- 
isting^ laws  are  continued  in  force. 

Would  the  House  have  a  specimen  of  these  Cherokee 
laws?  In  1819,  it  was  enacted  that  the  improvements  of 
those  who  removed  to  Arkansas,  should  become  tlie  pro- 
perty of  those  who  first  took  possession  of  tliem.  In  the 
same  year,  it  was  enacted  that  no  white  man  in  the  nation 
should  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  Cherokees  should  content  themselves  with  one.  This 
recommendation  was  not  followed,  even  by  all  the  civilized 
christian  Cherokees.  He  believed  it  was  well  ascertained 
that  a  celebrated  personap^  there,  who  had  received  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  malted  a  white  female  of  respectable 
family — he  would  not  give  her  name  or  her  State — ^he  de- 
sired to  excite  no  unpleasant  feclingv  in  any  gentleman 
there,  or  in  any  State;  she  was  not  a  Georgian,  however — 
had  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  permission  of  the  Che- 
rokee laws,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  money  intended 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Creek  Indians — ^liberally;  and 
the  unfortunate  female  who  had  imprudently  allied  herself 
with  him,  was  so  distressed  as  to  have  attempted  suicide. 

What  more,  sir,  in  relation  to  these  Cherokee  laws? 

In  1808,  regulators,  or  light-horse,  were  appointed, 
and  autliorized  to  execute  summary  justice,  by  inflicting 
one  hundred  lashes  for  horse  stealing,  &c.  and  to  kill  any 
one  rensting  them. 

In  1810,  the  tribe  passed  "an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  lives 
that  they  may  have  been  indebted  to  one  another." 

In  the  same  year,  it  was  enacted  <*  that  if  a  man  has  a 
horse  stolen,,  and  overtake  the  thief,  and  should  his  anger 
be  so  g^reat  as  to  cause  him  to  kill  him,  let  it  remain  on  his 
own  conscience,  but  no  satisfaction  shall  be  requured  for 
his  life  from  his  relatives  or  clan  he  nwy  have  belonged  to." 

Would  gentlemen  tell  him  by  what  evidence  sudia  jus- 
tification would  be  made  out? 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  few  more  of  the  Cherokee  laws,  published  by  authority 
in  the  Cherokee  Phoenix.  * 

CHKaOKBX  LAWS. 

Retolved  by  the  National  Committee  and  Council  in  Gene- 
ral Council  assembled^  That,  from  and  afler  the  passing  of 
this  act,  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  this  nation,  who  shall 
bind  themselves,  by  enrolment,  or  otherwise,  as  emigrants 
to  Arkansas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the  ju- 
risdictional limits  of  the  nation,  he,  she,  or  they,  enrolling, 
or  otherwise  binding  themselves,  shall  forfeit  thereby  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  previ- 
ously thereto  cUimed  or  enjoyed  as  citizens  of  this  nation, 
and  shall  be  viewed  in  the  same  ligiit  as  others  not  entitled 
to  citizenship,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Sac.  2.  Be  it  further  reaohedy  That,  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons, citizens  of  this  nation,  sliall  sell  or  dispose  of  his,  her, 
or  their  improvements  to  any  person  or  persons  so  enrol- 
led, or  otherwise  bound,  as  above  mentioned,  he,  she,  or 
thev  shall  be  viewed  as  having  disposed  of  his,  her,  or 
tlieir  improvements  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust  in  this  nation,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  several  districts  be  fined  in 
a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  punished  with  one  hundred  lashes. 

Sbc.  3,  to  prevent  persons  from  screening  themselves 
from  these  penalties,  provides,  that  the  seller,  as  well  as 
purchaser,  of  all  improvements,  shall  make  affidavit,  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  that  such  improvements 
were  not  purchased  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of  being  valu- 
ed, or  as  agents  for  emigrants;  fitiling  to  make  such  affida- 
vit, incur  a  penalty  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Skc*  4.  If  a  citizen  disposes  of  his  improvements  to  a 


person  who  afterwards  becomes  an  emigrant,  and,  continu- 
ing in  possession,  g^ts  the  improvements  valued  by  the 
United  States'  agents,  he  is  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
the  second  secuon— two  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred 
lashes.  Persons  enrolling  as  enugrants,  and  not  leaving 
the  nation  in  fifteen  days  afterwards,  are  to  t>e  treated  as 
intruders. 

Sac.  5.  Principal  chiefs  authorized  to  order  the  appre- 
hension of  intruders,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  or  *<  to  expel  or  to  punish  them,  or  not,  as  they 
please."  LEWIS  ROSS,  Prea.  Nat.  Cam. 

GOING  SNAKE,  Speaker. 

WM.  S.  COODY.  Clk.  Nat.  Coun. 

JOHN  RIDGE,  COt.  Nat.  Caun. 
October  Slj  1829— Approved:  Jobh  Ross. 

Whereas  a  law  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
but  not  committed  to  writing,  that  if  any  citizen  or  citizens 
of  this  nation  shall  treat  ana  dispose  of  any  lands  belong>- 
ing  to  this  nation,  without  special  permission  from  the  na- 
tional authorities,  he  or  they  shall  suffer  death:  Therefore, 

Besohed  by  the  Committee  and  Council  in  General  Cou$t- 
cil  convened.  That  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall,  con- 
trary to  the  will  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
this  nation  in  General  Council  convened,  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  any  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officers 
instructed  for  the  purpose,  and  agree  to  scU  or  cUspobc  of 
any  part  or  portion  of  the  national  lands  defined  in  the 
constitution  of  this  nation,  he  or  they  so  offending,  upon 
conviction  before  anv  of  the  circuit  judges  or  the  supreme 
court,  shall  suflfer  death;  and  any  of  tlie  circuit  judges 
aforesaid  are  authorized  to  call  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
any  such  person  or  persons  so  transgressing. 

Be  it  further  retoboed.  That  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  refuse,  by 
resistance,  to  appear  at  the  place  designated  for  trial,  or 
abscond,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  outlaws,  and  any  per^ 
son  or  persons,  citizens  of  this  nation,  may  kill  him  or 
them,  so  offending,  in  any  manner  most  convenieut,  within 
the  limits  of  this  nation,  and  shall  not  be  accountable  to 
the  laws  for  the  same. 

Be  it  further  reaohedj  Citizens  entering  into  a  treaty  for 
any  other  object  than  a  cession  of  land,  to  receive  one 
hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  No  treaty  to  be  binding 
unless  ratified  by  tlie  council,  and  approved  by  the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  nation. 

October  27,  1829 — Approved:  JoHsr  Ross. 

It  was  to  meet  the  state  of  things  produced  by  these 
Cherokee  laws,  that  the  act  of  Georgia  was  passed:  and 
the  great  subject  of  complaint  is,  that  Ge<Mvia  will  not 
allow  those  who  choose  to  emigrate  to  be  whipped,  nor 
the  Cherokee  men  to  have  as  many  wives  as  they  please, 
nor  permit  them  '*  to  kill  in  any  manner  most  convenient^ 
whoever  should  attempt  to  sell  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
tribe.  And  fof  this  excellent  i^qpon,  gentlemen  reproach 
the  President  with  not  ordering  out  the  force  of  the  Union 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

What  is  the  scope  and  spirit  of  these  lawa^  Simply  to 
restore  the  full  blooded  Cherokees,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  to  their  free  will,  and  leave  them  to  de<^de  for 
tbemselves  whether  they  will  emigrate  or  not,  unawed 
by  the  power,  and  exempted  from  the  cruelty  of  tlioae 
who  have  in  fiust  enslaved  them. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  neither  contemplate  driving  the 
Cherokees  from  their  lands,  nor  any  other  act  of  injustice 
or  oppression  against  them. 

Sir,  what  do  the  very  resolutions  of  tlie  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Geonria,  so  much  complained  of  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stoubs]  and  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  HirKTive- 
Ton  and  Mr.  Ellswobth]  declare? 

Beaohed,  Tliat  if  such  treaty  he  held,  the  President  be 
respectfully  requested  to  instruct  the  coromisaioners  to  lay 
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a  copy  of  thl3  report  before  the  Indians  in  convention, 
witli  such  comincnta  as  may  be  considered  just  and  proper 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Georgia  title  to  the 
lands  in  controversy,  and  tlie  probable  consequences  which 
\^ill  result  from  a  continued  refusal,  upon  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, to  part  with  those  lands:  and  that  the  commissioners 
be  also  Instructed  to  grant,  if  they  find  it  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, reserves  of  land  in  favor  of  individual  Indians,  or  inhabit- 
ants of  the  nation,  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  future  pur- 
chase by  the  General  Government,  for  tlie  use  of  Georgia. 

Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  it  appears  by  the  official  docu- 
ments, that  there  are  about  five  thousand  Cherokees  in 
Georgia,  men,  women,  and  children,  full-blooded,  whites, 
half  breeds,  and  slaves^  and  they  have  in  their  occupancy, 
or  rather  thev  lay  claim  to,  fibout  five  or  six  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

If  one-sixth  of  the  land,  therefore,  was  reserved  to  In- 
dian families,  according  to  the  proposal  made  by  Georgia 
in  1827,  it  would  give  to  each  Indian  family  of  five  persons 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  upon  the  incredible  sup- 
position that  not  one  Indian  should  choose  to  emigrate;  and 
there  would  yet  be  lcf\  tp  the  State  of  Georgia  four  or  five 
millions  of  acres.  Now,  one  tliousand  acres  of  land,  for 
each  Indian  family  of  five  persons,  selected^  of  course,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  is  a  tolerably  pretty  little  fitrm. 

He  had  abstracted  from  the  documents  of  the  last  ses- 
sion the  quantity  of  lands  held  by  Indians  in  several 
States,  and  tlie  number  of  Indians,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  to  each.     It  was  as  follows: 

In  Ohio,  there  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  Indians,  who  held  four  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  one  acres  of  land,  or. two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  and  a  half  acres  each.  The  United  States 
-  has  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  seven  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy' 
one  acres  of  land  in  that  State  since  1802. 

In  Indiana,  there  were  four  thousand  and  fifty  Indians, 
who  held  five  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  or  about 
one  thousand  three  hundred  acres  eacli.  The  Indian 
title  extinguished  in  tliat  State  since  1802  was  sixteen 
million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  thirty-nine. 

In  Illinois,  there  were  five  thousand  nine  hundred  In- 
dians, who  occupied  six  million  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  or  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  acres  each.  And  the  whole  Indian 
title  extinguisiied  since  1802  amounted  to  twenty-nine 
million  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty«two  acres. 

In  Mississippi,  there  was  estimated  to  be  twenty-tliree 
thousand  four  himdred  Indians,  who  held  sixteen  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty -five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land,  or  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  each^  and  there  had  been  exting^isiied  since  1802, 
by  the  United  States,  the  Indian  title  to  fourteen  million 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fift>  -four  acres. 

In  Louisiana,  there  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Indians:  Indian  lands,  none:  aJid  tlie  United  States  has  ex- 
tinguished their  title  since  1802  to  two  million  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  acres. 

In  Alabama,  there  were  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
Indians*  wholield  about  nine  million  five  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  ami  sixty-six  acres  of  land;  and  the  Indian 
title  to  twentv-four  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty-nine  acres  had  been  extin< 
guished  by  the  United  States  since  1802.  Tiie  average 
quantity  of  land  remaining  to  each  Indian  was  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres. 

In  Missouri,  there  are  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thiKy-one  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  hold  any 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  hsit  not  been  exti^guisbcoi 


and  the  whole  quantity  obtained  in  that  State  from  the 
Indians,  by  the  United  States,  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions 
of  acres. 

In  Michigan  territory,  there  were  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  Indians,  who  still  held  seven  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  of  land)  and  the  quantity  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Indians  since  1802  was  seventeen  millions;  the 
quantity  left  to  each  Indian,  about  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  acres. 

In  Arkansas,  the  number  of  Indians  was  seven  thousand 
two  hundred;  their  lands,  four  million  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  or  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each;  and  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin- 
guished since  1802  to  twenty-eight  million  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
In  Florida,  there  were  four  thousand  Indians;  their  lands, 
four  million  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  about  one  thousand  acres  each ;  and  the  quantity 
of  land  to  which  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  since 
1802,  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres. 

Sir,  when  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  complained 
against,  in  relation  to  tlieir  treatment  of  the  Indians,  what 
was  their  defence?  I  abstract  it  from  the  history  of  that 
colony,  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Trumbull.  The  historian  re- 
pels tlie  accusation,  and  insists  that  the  Indians  had  been 
treated  with  kindness,  and  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  left  them  to  plant  on.  This,  by  re- 
ference to.  the  number  of  warriors  then  existing,  and 
thence  computing  the  numbers  of  the  tribe,  was  about 
sixty  acres  to  each  individual.  The  quantity  proposed  to 
be  alh>tted  by  Geoi*gia,  in  the  resolutions  of  1827,  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  to  each  individual,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
probably  two  hundred  acres  each,  upon  the  supposition 
that  not  one  Cherokee  would,  if  left  to  his  free  will,  emi- 
grate. But  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that,  under  -such  circum- 
stances, they  would  not  emigrate.  Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, would  take  reserves,  and  stay.  The  greater  number 
would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  going.  Sir,  it 
is  viun  for  gentlemen  to  say  that  the  Cherokees  do  not 
wish  to  go.  There  is  one  argument  which  is  conclusive: 
when  was  it  found  necessary  to  punish,  by  cruel  and  san- 
guinary punishments,  any  people  for  leaving  a  country 
which  they  had  no  mind  to  leave  ?  Have  the  United  States 
ever  found  it  necessary  to  denounce  punishment  on  any 
of  their  citizens  who  should  attempt  to  leave  their  country  ? 
England  had,  indeed,  at  one  time,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  denounce  penalties  against  her  artisans  who  should 
leave  the  kingdom.  And  why  ?  Because  tliey  could  get 
better  wages  abroad,  and,  therefore,  they  would  naturally 
desire  to  go;  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  danger  to  the 
interests  of  England  in  their  transporting  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry elsewhere.  But,  would  any  one  tell  him  that  it  was 
clear  these  artisans  had  no  wish  to  go?  The  answer  is  ob- 
viotis.     Why,  then,  seek  to  prevent  them? 

What,  then,  is  the  true  alternative  held  out  by  Georgia 
to  the  Cherokees?  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Arkansas?  The 
United  States  will  transport  you  there;  furnish  you  with 
lands;  subsist  you  for  a  year;  pay  you  for  your  improve- 
ments; and  give  you  a  bounty  beside,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1828  with  the  Cherokees  of  Ar- 
kansas. Do  you  wish  to  stay  ?  We  do  not  object  to  a 
reserve  being  assigned  you  of  more  land  than  you  can  cul- 
tivate, and  more  tlwin  is  necessary  for  your  comfort  and 
subsistence  by  cultivation.  In  eitlier  event,  your  pre- 
tended Government  ahall  not  maltreat  or  punish  you; 
but,  if  you  stay,  you  must  stay  under  the  protection,  and 
in  obedience  to  our  laws,  like  other  citizens.  This,  sir, 
is  the  whole  &ct,  and  nothing  more. 

But,  sir,  [said  Mr.  \y.]  let  us  inquire  a  little  further 
into  the  civihzed  condition  of  these  Cherokees,  of  which 
their  laws  afford  so  good  a  speonncn. 
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In  1818,  Governor  McMinn,  United  States'  commis- 
sioner, writing  to  the  Clierokee  chiefs,  asks  them:  *<Is 
not  the  list  of  murders  and  robberies  pretty  near  as  great 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  as  the  whole  period  since 
your  nation  and  ours  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  ?** 

Have  gentlemen  examined  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Ifouse  and  Senate,  and  the  information  and 
evidence  collected  and  spread  upon  their  tables?  If  they 
had,  it  was  inconceivable  to  him  how  they  could  talk  of 
the  mass  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  as  civilized !  What  do  the 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  hig^ily  respectable 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell]  who  has  examined 
this  whole  subiect  with  so  much  patience,  industry,  and 
ability,  and  with  so  humane  and  amiable  a  temper,  tell  you? 

The  committee  do  not  mean  to  e.\agg«rate,  either  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  as  they  are  believed  to  exist,  or  in  the 
deductions  which  they  make  from  them,  as  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Indians.  The  intelligent  observer  of 
their  character  will  confirm  all  that  is  predicted  of  their 
future  condition,  when  he  learns  that  the  maxim,  so  well 
established  in  other  plfices,  "  that  an  Indian  cannot  work," 
has  lost  none  of  its  universality  in  the  practice  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  South;  that  there,  too,  the  same  imprudence 
and  thirst  for  spirituous  liquors  attend  them,  that  have 
been  the  foes  of  their  happiness  elsewhere;  that  tlie  condi- 
tion of  tlie  common  Indian  is  perceptibly  declining,  both 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  habits  necessary  to 
procure  them;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  southern  Indiah  tribes  are  a  less  respecta- 
ble order  of  human  beings  now,  than  they  were  ten  years 

»ero-" 

"  Th«  population  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  ra&y  be  estimated  at  about  twelve  thousand 
souls.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  white  men 
and  women,  who  have  married  into  Indian  families.  About 
one  thousand  two  hundred  are  slaves;  and  the  balance  of 
the  population  consists  of  the  mixed  race  and  the  pure 
blooded  Indians;  tiie  former  bearing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  latter  caste.**— p.  22. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Cherokee  Government,  they  say — 

*'  Humanity  would  be  gratified  to  find,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  infant  society,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  Go- 
vernment established  by  it,  the  means  of  improving  and 
elevating  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Indians;  but  the  com> 
niittee  are  constrained  to  believe,  from  the  effects  of  the 
,  new  institutions,  and  the  sentimentsand  principles  of  most  of 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  that  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, of  pure  blood,  as  they  did  not  understand  tlie  design, 
so  they  are  not  likely  to  profit  by  the  new  order  of  things. 
From  the  time  when  the  maxims  and  passions  of  the  white 
men,  who  settled  in  the  Cherokee  country,  began  to  affect 
the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  leading  chiefs,  and  more 
especially  when  the  mixed  race  began  to  assert  its  superi- 
ority, may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  tribe." 

Again,  sir:  "The  only  tendency  yet  perceivable  in  the 
new  institutions,  has  been  to  enable  those  who  control 
them  to  appropriate  the  whole  resources  of  the  tribe  to 
themselves.  For  this  purpose,  they  have,  in  effect,  taken 
the  regulation  of  their  trade  into  their  own  hands.  They 
appear  also  to  have  established  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  loan  office  or  bank,  in  which  are  deposited  the  funds 
arising  from  the  annuities  payable  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  andtlieseare  lent  out  among  themselves 
and  their  favorites."  "The  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  common  Indians  have  shared  any 
part  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  for  many  years.  Tlie 
number  of  those  who  control  the  Government,  are  under- 
stood not  to  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons." 

"These,  together  with  their  families,  and  immediate 
dependents  and  connexions,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
whole  commonwealth,  so  far  as  any  real  advantages  can  be 
said  to  attend  the  new  systi^m  oi  Government.     Besides 


this  class,  which  embraces  all  the  large  fortune-holders, 
there  are  about  two  hundred  fiunilies,  consttttitifig  a  mid- 
dle class  in  the  tribe.  This  class  is  composed  of  the  In- 
dians of  mixed  blood,  and  white  men  with  Indian  families. 
All  of  them  have  some  property,  and  may  be  said  to  live 
in  some  degree  of  comfort.  The  eommiUee  are  not  aware 
that  a  single  Indian  of  unmixed  blood  belongs  to  dtber 
of  the  two  higher  classes  of  Cherokees;  but  they  suppose 
there  may  be  a  few  such  among  them.  The  third  class  of 
the  free  population  is  composed  of  Indians,  properly  so 
denominated,  who,  like  their  brethren  of  the  red  race 
everywhere  else,  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  traits 
of  unconquerable  indolence,  improvidence,  and  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  ardent  spirits.  They  are  the  tenants  of  the 
wretched  huts  and  vUlages  in  the  recesses  of  tlie  moun- 
tains and  elsewhere,  remote  from  the  higliways,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  class  indicated  by  a  native  Cherokee  letter 
writer  as  "  the  lowest  class  of  peasantry,"  and  which 
he  admits  he  does  not  include  in  his  description  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the  Indians.  It  will  be  al- 
most incredible  to  those  who  liave  formed  their  opinions  of 
the  condition  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  inflated  general 
accounts  found  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  when  it 
is  stated  that  this  class  constitutes  perhaps  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  the  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  The  lowest  estimate  of  their  number,  which  the 
committee  have  received  from  anv  source  entitled  to  con- 
fidence, embraces  nine-tenths  of  tke  whole.  Some  portion 
of  the  Indians  forming  this  class,  are  less  desponding  in  their 
temper,  and  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  energy  than  the 
others,  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subnstence;  but  still  this 
class  of  Cherokees,  as  a  whole,  are  believed  to  approach 
nearer  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  than  any  other  In- 
dians of  the  South,  except  perhaps  the  Florida  Indians, 
and  a  part  of  the  Cboctaws.  The  same  causes  which  hare 
contributed  to  elevate  the  character  and  increase  the  com- 
forts of  the  mixed  race,  have  tended  to  diminish  the  means 
of  subsistence  among  the  Indians  of  purer  blood.  Victims 
alike  to  the  arts  of  tlie  worthless  white  men  without,  and  to 
the  crafty  policy  of  their  own  rulers  within,  they  have  be- 
come a  naked,  miserable,  and  degraded  race.  Among  the 
Creeks,  what  property  they  have,  is  more  generally  distri- 
buted; and  the  spirit  of  their  warriors  still  everts  a  feeble 
control  over  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  The  Chickasaws 
find  some  resources  in  the  large  annuities;  but  the  leas  pro- 
vident portion  of  the  Cherokees  oflen  find  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  wild  fruits,  birds, 
and  fish,  for  the  support  of  hfe.  The  moral  condition  of 
this  class  does  not  appear  to  compensate  in  any  degree  for 
their  deficiency  in  the  means  of  mere  animal  existence." 

Such  is  a  small  part  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  Hhe  House  of  Representativea. 
What  does  the  committee  of  tlie  Senate  say? 
"A portion  of  tlie  Cherokees,  equal,  as  is  believed,  to 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  has  actually  removed 
to,  and  settled  in  a  country,  well  suited  to  their  wants  and 
wishes,  west  of  tlie  Mississippi.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  many  more  would  have  removed  before  this  time» 
except  for  various  causes,  which)  as  yet,  the  United  States 
have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  The  principal  one  is,  the 
idea  of  a  separate  and  independent  Stat6  of  their  own, 
where  they  now  live.  This  i%.the  work,  principally,  of 
comparatively  a  few,  who  are  ercher  white  men  connected 
with  the  nation,  who  are  well  educated  and  intelligent — 
who  have  acquired  considerable  property,  and,  through  the 
annuities  paid  by  the  United  States  and  by  other  means, 
are  yearly  adding  to  it.  This  class  of  people,  it  is  believed, 
do  not  altogether  equal  one  hundred  in  number.  A  very 
small  portion  of  full  blooded  Indians  ctei  be  named,  who 
are  in  tlie  like  circumstances,  or  who  hare  much  agency  in 
their  public  affairs. 

Those  who  are  in  public  employ  have  an  influenee,  al- 
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most  unbounded,  over  the  nation.  They  fill  all  the  offices 
created  by  their  luws,  and  have  the  entire  management  of 
the  funiU  derived  frjom  every  source.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  may  be  divided  into  two  cla&ses.  The  one  owning 
some  small  property,  and  having  settlements  of  their  own, 
upon  which  they  make  a  sufficiency  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  but  little  surplus.  Those  of  the 
other,  comprehending,  as  is  believed,  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation, are  as  poor  and  degraded  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
l*hcy  may  be  said  to  live  without  hope  of  better  circum- 
sUnces;  they  have  almost  no  property,  and  seem  destitute  of 
the  means  or  prospect  of  acquiring  any.  There  is  vei-y  little 
g»me  in  their  country.  They  are  without  industry,  witliout 
information,  unlettered,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  what 
they  can  beg,  and  upon  tlie  birds  and  fish  they  can  procure. 
A  sU'ai^r,  w  ho  travels  along  a  leading  road  through  the  na- 
tion, or  makes  but  a  short  stay  hi  it,  will  form  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  true  comUtionofthe  great  mass  of  the 
population:  he  has  intercourse  only  with  those  of  the  first 
or  second  class  before  mentioned,  and  forms  his  o]>inions 
of  uU  from  the  condition  of  tbose  with  whom  he  associates. 
It  may  then  be  asked,  why  do  those  people  refuse  to  emi- 
ll^ie?  The  austvej*  is,  those  who  have  innuence  over  them, 
tfss  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  them.  Th^ 
niisreprescnl  the  country  offered  west  of  the  Misnssippi. 
They  use  perauaaon  while  it  answers  the  purpose,  and 
threats  when  persuasion  is  likely  to  fail.  The  committee 
are  well  satisfied  that  every  humane -and  benevolent  in* 
dividual,  who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  tl»e  Cherokees,  and  is  correctly  informed  oi  their  true 
condition,  must  feel  desirous  for  their  i^emoval,  provided 
it  can  be  effected  with  their  consent." 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  was  now  brought,  by  the  course  of  his 
Argument,  to  a  con&idei-ation  of  the  compact  of  1802. 
The  State  of  Georgia  claimed,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
indi!pcndence  of  tlie  United  States,  all  the  lands  forming 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  small  portions  of  tlie  latter  States  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

The  claim  was  foimdcd  on  the  chai'ter  of  the  proprietary 
Government,  and  on  royal  commissions,  after  the  sur* 
render  of  the  cliarter  to  the  Crown.  Clums  were  set  u]) 
by  south  Carolina  and  tlie  United  States.  The  conflicting 
claims  df  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  adjusted  by  a 
convention  between  tliem  in  1787.  The  United  States  re- 
cognised, by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  in  the  year  1795, 
the  claim  of  Geoi^^ia,  liaving  refused,  in  1778,  a  ccsson 
from  the  State,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  lands, 
ami  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Georgia. 

In  April,  1798,  Congress  passed  a  law,  in  relation  to  tlic 
western  territory,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
Georgfti  to  the  jurisdictiotiand  soil.  In  May,  1800,  anotlier 
act  was  paA5ted,  containing  a  similar  reservation. 

In  December,  1800,  Georgia  remonstrated  against  these 
acts  as  a  violation  of  her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  soil. 
The  compact  of  1802  put  an  end  to  these  disputes.  By 
that  compact  the  United  States  obtained  two  States,  esti- 
mated to  contain  eighty-six  millions  of  acres.  The  con- 
sideration paid,  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  fif\y 
tlwiisand  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sides  of  the  land'. 
The  United  States  also  bpund  themselves  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  ail  lands  in  Georgia,-  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Wliat  are  the  advantages  the  United  States  have  de- 
rived from  this  compact?  -  Two  States  have  been  added 
to  llje  Union.  By  a  statement  published  by  a  committee  of 
this  House,  in  1824,  it  appeared  that  at  that  time  upwanls 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  doUai^  had  been  received 
into  tlie  treasury  from  the  sale  of  these  land^  exclusive  of 
the  Mississippi  stock.  Nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  were 
Htill  due.  The  lands  ceded  by  tlve  Indians,  and  unsokl, 
were  twenty-!?^ven  and  a  half  mtllions  of  acres,  worth,  at ' 
the  minimum  price,  th:rty-four  milfions  of  dollars,  ond 
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ther^  were  then  remaining,  as  hunting  grounds  to  the  In* 
dians,  nearly  twenty-tliree  millions  of  acres. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  committee  was  raised 
on  the  subject  of  distributing  tlie  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  distinguished  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  not  now  a  member  of  this  House* 
[Mr.  Stsvsrsok.]  AVhat  did  they  tell  you  in  their  re- 
poi-t^  After  stating  tlie  compact  of  1802,  they  my,  '<At 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  this,  territory  was  un- 
questionable, the  United  States  obtained  by  this  grant  a 
clear  title,  as  well  of  the  right  of  soil  as  of  iuri8diction»  to 
about  sixty  millions  of  acres;  five  of  which  have  been  sold 
for  more  tlian  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  upwards  of  nine 
have  already  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Upwards  of  fifly  millions  of  acres  yet  remain  to 
sell." 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  had  obtained  from  official  and  authentic 
document  a  statement  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  since  1802,  hfi  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  in  Georgia.  At  the  date  of  the  compact  of 
1 802,  the  Cherokees  held  seven  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  tliousand  one  htmdred  and  ten  acres  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  Georgia.  They  have  since  ceded  nine  hun- 
di*ed  and  ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  acres; 
leaving  iji  the  occupancy  of  their  five  thousand  souls  six 
million  one'hundred  and  fifly-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres.  The  surveys  made  since  tlie  cession,  are  said  to 
have  ascertained  *the  fact  that  the  lands  ceded  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundi-ed  and  forty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven  acres,  .instead  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  tliree  hundred.  If  so,  it  would  leave 
five  million  eight  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three  acres.  But  if  the  cession  ha^,  when  surveyed, 
exceeded  the  quantity  computed  oji  the  map,  the  remaining 
country  unceded  would  probably  overrun  in  the  like  pro- 
portion. 

Thei'C  is  a  slip  of  land  claimed  by  the  Cherokees  as  tbeirp, 
which  the  Creeks  included  in  their  lust  cession,  of  about 
a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  according  as  the 
disputed  line  shall  be  settled.  In  twenty-eight  'year^ 
then,  since  tlie  compact  of  1802,  the  United  States  have 
only  extinguished  the  Cherokee  title  in  Georgia  to  about 
one  million  of  acres  out  of  seven,  and,  according  to  their 
past  progress,  it  will  requu'e  about  two  centuries  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  a  bargain,  for  which  they  have  already  got 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  actually  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Has  this  ill  success  in  complying  with  their  obligations 
to  Georgia,  resulted  from  an  absolute  refusal  of  the  Chero- 
kees to  cede?  How  have  the  United  States  succeeded,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  extinguishing  Chcj^'okee  title  to  lands  in 
other  States,  wlicn  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so? 
1  will  tell  you,  sir,  and  fi-om  official  documents. 
They  extinginshed  since  1802,  viz. 

bv  a  treaty  of  1805,  iji  Abibama      -  1,612,800 

by  tliat  of  1806,  in  Telniessce  and  Alabama  1,209,600 
bv  that  of  1816,  March  22d,  hi  South  Caro- 

"lina  -  -  -  .  261,760 

by  the  same  treaty,  in  Alabama        -  1,887,360 

b>  that  of  1816,  October  4,  in  Alabama      1,395,200 
by  tliat  of  1819,  in  North  Carolina  -  1,437,260 

by  the  same  treatv,  in  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama        -       '     -  -  -        ^      738,560 

Total,  acres  8.542,540 
In  that  period,  then,  of  twenty- eiglit  yeai-s,  they,  the 
United  States,  have  found  no  difficulty  in  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  everywhere  else  but  in  Georgia,  and  they 
have  actually  obtained  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  to  whom  they  were  under  no  ob- 
ligation at  all,  eight  times  as  much  land  from  the  Chero- 
kees, as  they  did  for  (xeoi'^a,  who  held  their  bond,  and 
had  given  them  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Is  this  the  justice  of  the  United  States^     Sir,  I  will  not 
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My  the  performance  of  the  compact  of  1802  has  been 
evaded,  thamefully  e?aded.  I  will  not  say  that  the  United 
SUtes  have  been  g^uilty  of  bad  faitli.  But  I  will  «iy,  and 
I  will  use  no  lanruage  but  tliat  of  official  documents  and 
records,  and  or  committees  of  this  House,  that,  if  the 
United  States  had  intended  to  violate  tlveir  engfagements  to 
Georgia,  they  co'jld  have  pursued  no  policy  more  con- 
ducive to  that  end  than  the  very  policy  they  have  been 
engaged  in  since  1802. 

Now,  Mr,  it  is  asked,  what  would  you  have?  "We  pro- 
mised to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms.  All  obligations 
cease  when  they  become  impossible.  It  has  become  im- 
possible to  remove  the  Indians  peaceably  and  on  reasona- 
ble terms,  and  the  United  States  are  discharged  from  their 
obligations." 

Tliis  is,  in  substance,  the  argument  of  our  adversaries. 
Cveorgia  asserts  a  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  You  are  not 
discharged  if  the  impossibility  is  of  your  own  creating.  If 
you  have  gone  on  to  extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  evcr>'- 
where  else,  you  are  not  discharged.  If  you  or  your  agents 
encouraged  them  to  stay,  when  you  ought  to  have  induced 
them  to  go,  you  are  not  cUscharged.  In  the  promise  to 
extinguish  the  Cherokee  title,  was  included,  of  neces- 
sity, a  promise  not  to  render  that  extinguishment  impos- 
nble. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Indians  have  ceded  lands  else- 
where,  becatise  they  were  willing  to  leave  otlicr  States, 
but  not  willing  to  leave  Georgia.  Perhaps  their  country 
is  better  there,  or  they  are  more  attached  to  it.  More  at- 
tached to  the  neighborhood  of  these  wicked  Georgians, 
who  are,  as  we  are  tokl,  always  annoying  them!  More 
attached  to  the  nigged  and  broken  country,  where  thev 
nearly  starve,  than  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Alabama  which 
they  surrounded!  The  thing  is  incredible  in  itself,  but  we 
have  distinct  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  Cherokee  nation  or  tribe  was  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  towns. 

Between  1804  and  1809,  I  think  about  1807,  the  lower 
towns,  finding  the  game  exhausted,  and  being  desirous  of 
continuing  the  hunter's  life,  applied  to  President  Jefferson, 
to  be  allowed  to  remove  west  of  tlie  Mississippi.  The  up- 
per towns,  which  were  without  the  limits  of  Georgia,  at 
the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  to  render  their  settlements 
more  compact,  and  gradually  to  become  herdsmen  and 
agriculturists. 

A  talk  with  the  deputies  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  them  in  1809,  will  be  found 
among  the  documents  communicated  to  the  second  session 
of  the  fourteenth  Congress,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

*•  My  children,  deputies  of  the  Cherokees  of  the  upper 
and  lower  toM'ns: 

**I  understand,  by  the  speeches  which  you  have  deli- 
vered  me,  tiiat  there  is  a  difference  of  disposition  among 
the  people  of  both  parts  of  your  nation;  some  of  them 
desiring  to  remain  on  their  lands,  to  betake  themselves  to 
agriculture  and  the  industrious  occupations  of  civilized 
life<  while  others,  retaining  their  attachment  to  the  hunt- 
er's life,  and  having  little  game  on  their  present  lands,  are 
desirous  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi,  to  some  of  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  United  States,  where  g^me  is  abun- 
dant. I  am  pleased  to  find  so  many  disposed  to  ensure, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  plentiful  subsistence  to 
their  families,  and  to  improve  their  minds  by  education; 
but  I  do  not  blame  those  who,  having  been  brought  up  from 
their  infancy  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  desire  still  to  follow 
it  to  distant  countries.  1  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  men 
to  change  the  habits  in  which  they  have  been  raised.  The 
United  States,  my  children,  are  the  fi-iends  of  both  parties; 
and,  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be  asked,  they  will  be  willing 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  botli.  Tliose  who  remain  may  be 
aswred  of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neiglibor- 


hood.  Tliose  who  wish  to  remove  are  permitted  to  send  an 
exploring  party  to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  the  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers;  and  the  higher  up  the 
better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by  our 
settlements,  Vi.h\ch  will  begin  at  the  mouths  of  those  riverF. 
The  regular  districts  of  the  Government  of  St.  Louis  are 
alreadylaid  off  to  the  St.  Francis  river.  When  this  party 
shall  have  found  a  tract  of  country  suiting  the  emigrants, 
and  not  claimed  by  other  Indians,  we  will  arrange  with 
them  and  you  the  exchange  of  that  for  a  just  portion  of 
the  country  they  leave,  and  to  a  part  of  which,  propor- 
tioned to  their  numbers,  they  have  a  right.  Every  aid 
towards  their  removal,  and  what  will  be  necessar}'  for 
them  there,  will  then  be  freely -administered  to  them,  and, 
when  established  in  their  new  settlements,  we  shall  still 
consider  them  as  our  children,  give  them  the  benefit  of 
exchanging  their  peltries  far  what  they  will  want  at  our 
factories,  and  always  hold  them  firmly  by  Uie  hand." 

A  provisional  arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  JeflTerson 
with  the  towns,  in  virtue  of  which  a  census  was  to  betaken; 
those  who  removed  were  to  have  lands  assigpned  them  in 
Arkansas,  and  a  quantity  equivalent  to  that  assigpned  them 
was  to  be  given  up  to  Georgia.  Their  ratable  proportion 
of  the  annuities  was  also  to  he  allowed  them.  These  are 
the  measures  referred  to  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  message  to 
Congress  in  1808,  as  then  in  contemplation.  This  ar- 
rangement was  made  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1817,  de- 
layed probably  by  the  intervening  embarrassments  of  the 
country.  If  this  arrangement,  and  the  treaty  of  1817, 
had  been  faithfully  executed  in  their  true  spirit,  you 
would  not  now  be  troubled  with  tlus  part  of  the  discus- 
sion. About  six  thousand  Cherokees  oid  emigrate  to  Ar- 
kansas. They  did  not  ride  in  coaches  there,  to  be  aure : 
neither  did  they  starve;  nor  have  the  other  Indians  massa- 
cred them;  nor  did  they  attack  the  white  settlements;  nor 
was  the  treasury  ruined  by  the  expehsc  of  their  removal. 
Those  were  days  of  economy,  too,  sir.  There  they  now 
are;  and,  by  all  we  can  learn,  quite  as  well  or  better  off 
than  the  bulk  of  their  countr3rmen  in  Georgia. 

Well,  sir,  measures  were  taken,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
fesse<lly  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  lands  to  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  emigrated,  for  taking  a  census,  and  as- 
signing its  proper  portion  of  the  annuities  to  each,  for 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  cessions  made  in  Arkansas. 

Impediments  arose;  claims  were  set  up  by  other  Indians 
to  the  Arkansas  lands;  their  limits  and  quantity  were  un- 
ascertained. The  remaining  Cherokees  claimed  to  be  the 
nation  exclusively.  They  denied  the  right  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Cherokees  to  any  part  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe. 
They  claimed  the  lands  left  by  the  emigrating  party  as 
the  common  property  of  the  part  remaining,  which  they 
alleged  to  be,  in  truth,  the  nation.  With  the  persons  thus 
in  fact  usurping  the  name  and  powers  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  the  treaty  of  1819  was  formed,  undoing  nearly  all 
that  had  been  done.  How  it  was  viewed  by  the  lower 
towns,  will  appear  by  their  letters  to,  and  conference  with, 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1822,  and 

{>articular1y  their  letter  to  General  Can*oll,  which  is  as  fol- 
ows; 

"Drab  sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
Path  towns,  in  the  said  Cherokee  nation,  beg  your  atten- 
tion, a  short  time,  to  read  a  few  \'mc%,  addressed  to  you 
from  your  red  brethren,  the  Creek  Path  people.  You 
are  no  stranger  to  the  services  we  rendered  you  in  time  of 
the  Creek  war,  when  we  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Jackson.  At  that  time  we  had  Colonel  Richard 
Brown,  our  beloved  chief,  for  our  leader;  but  he  is  now 
no  more,  and  it  is  us  tluit  feel  the  effects  to  our  sorrow. 
While  he  was  yet  alive,  we  had  a  representative  in  our  na- 
tional councils;  but  since  his  deaUi  we  have  none,  nor  can- 
not be  heard,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  this:  About  the 
summer  of  1817,  General  Jackson  being  appointed  by  the 
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United  8Utes  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Chcrokees, 
nt  Turkey  Town,  on  Coosa  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ting^uishing  part  or  all  the  Cherokee  claim  of  land,  but  did 
not,  at  that  time,  get  his  ends  accomplished.  Some  time 
after  this,  Governor  Mc Minn  was  appointed  commissioner 
to  conclude  said  treaty  at  Hiwassce,  when  we  fully  un- 
<lerstood  our  country  was  to  be  gfiven  up  as  a  part  of 
said  cession;  bfit,  finally,  they  did  not  treat  with  Governor 
McMinn,  and  appointed  a  delegation  altogetlier  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  nation,  giving  iw  no  chance  to  be  heard 
at  aH.  These  went  on  to  the  fe<leral  cit>,  and  made  a 
treaty  to  please  themselves,  which  made  them  and  their 
friends  all  rich,  by  getting  money  and  reservations  •  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  beat  lands  in  all  the  coun- 
try; in  the  meantime,  getting  rights  in  fee  simple  for  all 
their  relations,  (a  great  part  boys  and  women,^  that  never 
had  been  of  any  service  to  their  coimtry,  and  leaving  men 
nut  who  Iwve  been  of  essential  service  to  the  United  States, 
«uch  as  Captain  John  Thompson,  for  one,  whom  you  were 
well  acquainted  with  during  the  war.  True  it  is,  some  of 
lis  did  enrol  our  names  as  Arkansas  emigrants,  not  know- 
ing but  our  lands  were  sold  at  the  same  time^  and  finding, 
shortly  after,  they  were  not,  we  sat  still  on  our  fiirms  tliat 
we  had  made,  thinking  no  one  Imd  a  better  right  tlian  we 
who  made  them.  Nevertlieless,  wc  plainly  see  there  is  no 
peace  for  us  on  this  side  the  Mississippi.  Therefore,  wc 
have  sent  our  long  tried  friend.  Captain  James  Reed,  to 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  to  use  your  inftucnce 
with  the  Geneial  Government,  and  your  State  members  in 
Congress,  for  us,  the  Creek  Path  people,  to  have  privi- 
lege to  sell  our  own  part  of  tlte  countiy,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  to  the  United  States,  and  for  us  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  to  enable  lis  tOTHovc  away  in 
peace,  well  knowing  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  fur- 
Tiish  us  with  any  thmr,  without  an  equivalent,  to  defray 
the  expense  in  removing  away.  We  are  not  able  to  move 
witliout  wc  can  have  that  privilege.  The  upper  chiefs  are 
now  in  council,  as  we  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing all  the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  next  will  be  ours,  if  tliey  can. 
Our  request  is  a  reasonable  one.  Wc  only  ¥»nt  from  the 
Tnouth  of  Short  creek  down,  which  is  only  eight  miles 
above  Deposlte,  on  Tennessee  river?  then  to  Coffee's  bluff; 
then,  with  the  ci-ookcd  line  that  General  Coffee  run,  foi* 
the  express  purpose  of  fiivoring  the  Creek  Path  people, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  Goverument  laud  berore  this 
time. 

"The  bearer  can  give  you  fu!l  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, having  lived  among  us  for  several  years. 

*•  In  confidence,  we  conclude,  and  remain  your  respect- 
f\il  brothers,  as  long  as  we  live. 

[Signed)  WASSAUCY, 

SPEAKER, 

GEORGE  FIEIjDS, 

GEORGE  GESS, 

JAMES  SPENCER, 

YOUNG  WOLF, 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Tntemdcr,** 
Some  itlca  may  be  formed  of  the  proceedings  or  part  of 
the  tribe  to  defeat  or  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1817,  by  A  reference  to  the  official  documents  of  tliat  dav. 
For  the  purpose  of  ihowing  these,  and  the  threats  held 
out  against  such  of  the  Indians  as  should  emigrate,  or  at- 
tempt to  emigrate,  Mr.  W,  begged  leave  to  read  an 
nbstraet  of  Governor  MeMinn*s  correspondence,  as  United 
States'  commissioner,  with  the  Cherokees,  in  1818. 

He  tells  them,  the  treaty  of  1817  had  its  foundation  in 
their  own  application  to  President  Jefferson,  in  1809,  for 
leave  to  exchange  their  own  country,  in  which  game  was 
exhausted,  for  a  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

He  submits  to  them  the  choice,  under  the  treaty,  of  re- 


He  reminds  them  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  told 
them  they  deserve  the  severest  censure;  that,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  resistanee  to  its  fair  execution 
can  be  considered  little  short  of  hostility;  that  threats  of- 
fered to  those  who  choose  to  emigrate,  or  take  reserva- 
tions, cannot  be  allowed;  that  such  measures  are  in  open 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  will  in  their  final  event  avail 
them  nothing;  that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  the 
treaty  to  be  defeated  by  such  meanir. 

He  tells  them  it  is  vain  for  tlie<!^herokeeB  to  holdthe 
high  tone  which  they  do  about  their  independence  as  a 
nation:  for  daily  proof  is  exhibited,  thattlieir  existence  is 
preserved  by  tfie  protecting  arm  of  the  United  States. 

He  tells  them  the  United  States  cannot  protect  them  in 
their  present  condition,  and  concludes  by  saying:  •*  Your 
people,  as  well  as  others,  must  become  industrious  from 
necessity,  for  none  ever  will  be  so  from  choice;  and  the 
greater' space  they  haVe  to  occupy,  the  greater  will  be 
their  inducements  to  idleness." 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  he  calls  on  them  to  dis- 
avow, yi  suitable  terms,  the  improper  interference  of  their 
officers  in  opposing  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  aiid  to 
decree  in  future  that  it  shall  be  criminal  in  their  officent 
and  citizens  to  use  violence  or  threats  against  the  proper- 
ty or  persons  of  those  who  had  removed,  or  wish  to  re- 
move, beyond  the  Mississippi. 

In  another,  he*  expresses  his  astonishment  at  tlieir  con- 
duct, and  traces  it  to  their  having  been  taught  to  believe, 
as  their  council  expressed  themselves  at  Oostoiially,  *•  wc 
consider  ourselves  as  a  free  and  distinct  nation,  and  that 
the  United  States  have  no  police  over  us,  further  than  a 
friendly  intercourse  in  trade." 

The  Indians,  in  their  concluding  letter,  decline  making 
provisions  for  taking  the  census,  and  refuse  to  enact  the 
laws  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants. 

It  appears,  in  the  course  of  that  con*espondence,  that 
every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  1817,  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  plans  laid  far 
this  purpose,  was  "  that  the  Cherokee  light*horse  should 
wrest  the  property  from  the  emigrants,  which  should  be 
g^ven  to  them  by  the  United  States,  and  apply  it  to  debts 
contracted  by  them  in  the  year  past." 

The  commissioner's  firmness  defeated  this  sdieme.  Uc 
threatened  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
United  States,  and  punish  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  next  read  an  extract  from  Governor  McMinn's 
correspondence  in  1818,  7th  Julv:  letter  to  Secretary  of 
War. 

•«  The  council,  in  answer  to  me,  say,  they  disavow  the 
right  of  reservations  being  made,  except  on  the  lands  ced- 
e^  at  the  treaty;  but,  to  their  countiymen,  thev  openly 
denounce  the  penalty  to  be  death;  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
which  many  of  them  believe  in  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  christian  in  his  God.  Were  it  not  for  these  decla- 
rations, I  should  be  able  to  enrol  for  emigration  nearly  the 
whole  nation." 

To  obviate  these  restnunts,  he  toW  th«m,  the  United 
States  stand  pledged  to  protect  the  emigrants  to  Arkansas: 
"yet  so  completely  are  they  under  the  control  of  Hicks 
and  others,  that  those  who  have  given  me  assurances  of 
their  going  to  the  West,  dare  not  even  look  at  mc,  or 
speak  to  me,  imless  after  nigtit;  and  then  they  would  keep 
themselves  concealed  in  the  gfrass  and  bushes,  as  if  in  the 
lands  of  their  enemies." 

Mr.  W.  quoted  an  abstract  from  the  corretpondtnce  of 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Meriwether,  United  States'  com- 
missioners, with  the  Cherokees,  in  1823.  They  tell  them, 
that  "If  they  cherish  the  idea  of  independence  and  self- 
government  (within  the  States,)  the  sooner  it  is  corrected, 
the  better.  The  United  States  will  not  permit  it  While 
they  are  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  the  State  sovereignty 
moving  west  of  the  Misaiarippi,  or  remaining  on  reserva-  must  prevail,  and  they  must  become  merged  in  the  white 
lions,  and  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.  !  population,  and  take  the  standing  of  individual  citizena. 
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The  Secretary  of  War,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  in  his  letter,  SCkh 
January,  1824,  tells  the  Cherokees: 

**  You  must  be  sensible  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  your  present  situation, 
as  a  distinct  society  or  nation,  within  the  limits  of  Georgia 
or  any  other  State.  Such  a  community  is  incompatible 
with  our  system,  and  mustyiekl  to  it.  Surrounded  as  you 
are  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  you  must  either 
cease  to  be  a  distinct  community,  and  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  part  of  the  State  within  whose  limits  you  are, 
or  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  any  State." 

'*Tbe  Cherokees  reply  that  they  will  cede  no  more 
land."  *•  They  recommend  the  United  States  to  indem- 
nify Georgia,  by  ceding  Florida  to  her;"  "and  that  they 
cannot  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  within  the 
Umits  of  tlieir  territory." 

'<  In  the  letter  of  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  March  10, 1824, 
they  ask,  *<  how  has  it  happened  that  the  Cherokees  of 
the  upper  towns,  most  of  whom  were  without  the  limits  of 
Georgia,  and  who  desired  to  be  permanently  fixed  on  the 
lands  upon  which  they  then  lived,  were  induced  in  1819 
to  abandon  their  desip^is,  and  many  of  them  to  become  in- 
habitants of  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi;  while  the 
Cherokees  of  the  lower  towns,  most  of  them  within  the 
State  of  Georgia,  anxiously  desiring  to  remove  in  1817, 
were  in  1819  tempted  to  remain,  and  were  filled  with  the 
desire  of  a  permanent  establishment  there?" 

Mr.  W.  continued: 

The  character  of  the  legislation  of  Georgia  has  been  ob- 
jected to.     Sir,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  exhibited  more 
'  regard  for  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  Indians, 
than  Georgia. 

As  early  as  1774,  the  murder  of  an  Imlian  was  made  as 
penal  as  the  murder  of  a  white  man.  Rescuing  a  prisoner 
committed  for  such  a  crime,  is  made  felony. 

In  1783,  when  the  land  office  was  opened,  surveys  made 
on  Indian  lands  were  declared  to  be  void.  Twenty  shil- 
lings an  acre  penalty  was  imposed  for  making  such  surveys: 
upon  an  average,  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  value 
or  the  land. 

The  act  of  1785  contained  similar  provisions.  By  the 
act  of  1787,  persons  making  such  surveys  were  subjected 
to  corporal  punishment,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  lashes  for  the  first  offence,  and 
the  second  was  made  felony.  So  the  law  stands  to  this 
day.  All  the  land  acts  contain  provisions  securing  the  In- 
dian hunting  grounds. 

The  act  extending  the  laws  of  Georgia,  so  much  com- 
phdned  of,  contains  no  disabilities,  imposes  no  hardships. 
They  are  put  upon  the  footing  of  citizens;  they  are  not 
taxed.  The  proposal  to  tax  was  rejected,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  there  was  a  determiiuition  to  -sell  their 
lands  upon  the  non-psyment  of  the  tax.  Georgia  forbore 
to  include  them  in  her  census,  and  thereby  swell  her  re- 
presentative population,  which  she  might  have  done  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution,  simply  because,  by  including  them 
as  "  Indians  tazetl,"  she  might  be  accused  of  using  taxa- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

The  proviaon,  with  respect  to  Indian  evidence,  had 
been  well  explained  by  his  eloquent  friend  and  colleague, 
[Mr.  FonsTTH]  in  another  body;  certain  he  was,  that  any 
gentleman  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  tliat  explana- 
tion, must  be  perfectly  satisfied.  That  provision  of  the 
act  was,  in  tnith,  a  relaxation  of  the  common  law  rule  of 
evidence.  By  what  form  of  adjuration  will  you  bind  the 
conscience  of  an  Indian?  Will  you  swear  him  on  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament,  on  the  Koran  or  the  Shaster?  Sir, 
he  believes  in  none  of  these.  Under  what  circumstances 
does  he  conceive  himself  under  an  obligation  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  f  After  his  conjurors  have 
performed  their  superstitious  rites,  and  he  has  drank  the 
black  di-ink,  and  assembled  at  tlic  coimcil  fire,  then,  and 


not  till  tlien,  does  he  come  under  tliat  obligation.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  has  be  invoked  the  vengeance  of  his  dei- 
ties upon  tlie  guilt  of  perjury.  Sir,  can  you  perform  these 
ceremonies  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Can  such  a  man  be  made 
a  witness  there? 

But  it  is  said  that  these  Indians  arc  christians: -a  lew,  a 
very  few  of  them  may  be  so;  and  there  was,  in  his  min<I, 
no  doubt  tliat  the  just  point  of  discrimination  would  spee* 
dily  be  seized  by  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
But  as  to  the  Christianity  of  tlie  mass  of  the  Cherokees,  ite 
asked  leave  to  quote  the  testimony  of  u  witness  who  would 
be  allowed  competent,  even  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  EvsasTT]  and  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut: [Messrs.  Ellswortu  and  Hvittii^otos]  he  spoke 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Evarts;  and  tlie  passage  he  should  quote 
was  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Morse's  report. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  appearances,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  many  things  still  re- 
maining among  the  Clierokees,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
Much  poverty  and  wrctchctlnejis,  several  gross  vices,  par- 
ticularty  dnmkenness,  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of 
God,  his  law,  and  the  plan  of  siilvaUon." 

These  are  the  men,  all  of  whom  are  worthy  to  be  wit- 
nesses, ami  this  is  the  witness  who  luis  been  called  to  testi- 
fy in  their  favor! 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  offer  a  few  reflections  on  theaub- 
ject  of  State  legislation  over  the  Indians. 

The  strong  necessity  there  exists  of  .providing  for  their 
government,  is  proven  by  the  universal  practice.  Every 
one  of  the  old  States,  except  Georgia,  subjcctcrd  the  sa- 
vages to  their  laws,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  it  with  saifety. 
Georgia  has  been  the  last,  because  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  fastene<l,  for  a  longer  tinte, 
a  greater  number  of  Indians  on  her  territory.  In  confir- 
mation of  this,  he  referred  to  pages  5,  8,  and  9  of  Mr. 
Bell's  report,  and  the  compilation  of  State  and  colonial 
laws  relative  to  the  Indians,  published  by  order  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  advert  to  those  laws  at  present  for 
any  other  purpose^than  to  prove  -the  fact  of  legislation. 
How — in  what  spirit — for  what  purpose,  was  a  matter  for 
those  who  passed  them,  not  for  him.  Tlie  fact  undoubt- 
edly was,  that,  while  the  Indians  were  strong,  the  sword 
gave  the  law :  \vhen  they  became  weak,  the  law  aasumed 
the  sword.  No  State,  no  colony,  no  christian  community 
had  ever  recognised  their  perfect  and  entire  sovereigntv. 
They  have  alwa^'s  beeit  held  dependent  on  the  christian 
nation  which  claimed  the  country  tl^ey  inhabit.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  treat  with  foreign  nations.  They  do  not 
coin  money.  They  cannot  be  sai<l  to  send  ambassadors 
They  have  no  freedom  of  commerce.  They  cannot  be  said 
to  have  a  regular  form  of  Government  or  system  of  la^n^ 
The  ptmishment  of  crimes  is  ^ncrally  left  to  private  ven- 
geance. The  practice  of  acquiring  or  extinguishing  their 
occupancy  of  the  soil,  was  established  and  continued  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  expediency,  not  of  right.  Even 
the  rigiit  of  making  war,  which  seems  to  have  been  left 
them  as  a  relic  of  incurable  barbarism,  which  could  not  he 
restrained  without  punishing  them  for  miu-der,  was  onee 
proposed  to  be  taken  from  them,  by  such  benevolent  and 
pious  individuals  as  those  who  now  rely  upon  the  possession 
of  tliat  very  power  as  a  proof  of  Indian  iiHlepeiidence. 

In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Osag-es 
and  the  Cherokees  of  Arkansas  is  adverted  to,  and  the  tkil- 
ure  of  a  bill  reported  in  Congress,  empowering  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  suppress  Indian  wars  by  military  force,  lamented. 

The  subject  States  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  Vat- 
tel  denies  the  character  of  nations,  were  much  better  en- 
titled to  assert  it  tiian  the  Indians.  What  does  he  con- 
sider as  the  indicia  of  sovereignty  ?  Property  in  the  soil 
incident  to  permanent  cccupaucy,  division,  and  cultiva- 
tion; the  right  to  make  peace  and' war,  contract  alliances. 
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coin  money,  regtilatc  trade,  sell  lands,  punish  crimes  com- 
mitted in  their  territory,  &c. 

If  they  are  sovereigii,  upon  what  principle  does  a  power 
to  regelate  our  commerce  with  them,  in  our  own  constitu- 
tion, anthortae  us  to  interdict  their  commerce  with  foreign 
powers?  Upon  what  principles  do  we  execute  our  reve- 
nue laws,  our  crime  acts,  our  intercourse  laws,  and  our 
laws  against  the  slave  trade  in  their  territory?  Upon  what 
principle  do  we  draw  by  our  tariff  some  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually,  taken' from  the  fruiu  of  their  labor  in 
the  chase,  and  levied  on  their  necessaries  of  life? 

If  it  were  proposed  now.  as  it  was  by  General  Washing- 
ton in  1791,  to  establish  a  free  port  for  the  Indians  upon 
the  Appulachicola^  would  the  gentlemen  who  are  such 
strenuous  advocates  for  Indian  rightSj  agree  to  it?  Would 
Indians  have  a  right  to  hold  slaves  within  a  State  where 
slavery  was  prohibited?  Could  they  proclaim  freedom  to 
all  who  touched  their  soil,  in  a  State  where  slavery  exists? 
Could  you  not  seize  Africans  illegally  imported  into  the 
Indian  countr)'?     Sir,  it  lias  been  done. 

This  mockery  of  sovereignty— this  phantom  of  indepen- 
dence— ^this  idle  pageantry  of  a  distinct  Government  with- 
•in  the  limits  of  the  States,  has  long  been  regarded  in  ks 
true  light.  He  referred  to  all  the  nvessages  and  docu- 
ments already  quoted,  and  to  the  corresponclence  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  witli  the  War  Department  in  1821.  The  Chero- 
kecs  were  long  since  admonished  that  it  must  cease. 

in  addition  to  the  letter  of  Col.  McKenney  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  already  quoted,  Mr.  W.  said  he  might  refer 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Wirt,  upon  the 
pretension  set  up  by  the  Cherokee  council  to  regidate 
their  own  ti*ade,  in  which  that  pretension  was  resisted. 

Mr.  W.  next  considered  the  character  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  Cherokee  population. 

White  citizens,  and  their  descendants.  Can  those  men 
shake  off  their  allegiance,  by  entering  the  Cherokee  hunt- 
ing grounds? 

Are  not  the  children  of  citizens  born  on  our  scil,  citi- 
zens? WouJd  they  not  be  liable  by  our  laws  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason?— -of  bigamy?  Sir,  questions  eminently 
practical  must  arise  out  of  this  state  of  thingii. 

Questions  of  inheritance.  White  men  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, abandoned  their  white  families,  settled  among  the 
Indians,  married  Indian  women,  and  acquired,  by  mar- 
riage or  otherwise,  large  personal  estates.  By  the  Indian 
law,  it  is  understood  the  children  by  the  last  wife  take  all. 

Questions  must  also  arise  out  of  the  pursuit  of  fugitives 
and  slaves. 

Questions  about  the  recovery  of  debts.  By  the  Indian 
law,  as  it  appear*  by  the  report  of  Governors  Cass  and 
Clark,  all  debts  not  paid  within  the  year  are  considered 
dead  debts;  and  an  Indian  feels  himself  under  no  obligfa- 
tion  to  pay  them.  This  mode  of  liquidation  would  usually 
find  favor  on  one  side  of  the  contract  only. 

Lookineat  all  these  topics,  Mr.  W.  asked,  which  of  the 
Stat es-^wnat  christian  nation,  if  such  a  community  was  set 
down  in  their  territory  to«morrow,  would  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment about  the  wisdom,  justice,  propriety,  and  necessity 
of  executing  their  laws  upon  it? 

In  short,  sir,  there  seems  no  escape  from  tlie  conclusion 
of  a  learned  and  eminent  chief  justice  of  New  York. 
«« I  know  of  no  half-way  doctrine  on  this  subject.  We 
have  eithci'  an  exclusive  juris<liction,  pervading  every  part 
of  the  State,  including  the  territory  held  by  those  Indians, 
or  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  tliem  whilst  acting  within 
their  reservationi." 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  here  say  something  of  the  con*- 
plaints  of  Georgia. 

At  one  time  the  Legislature  an<l  the  people  of  thAt  State 
are  represented  as  sanctioning,  by  their  acquiescence, 
every  thing  the  United  States  have  done. 

At  another  they  are  charged  with  clamorous  impatience 
and  unreasonable  discontent. 


It  is  denied  that  they  are  justly  liable  to  either  censure. 

The  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  protested  against  as  **a 
manifest  and  direct  attempt  to  vic^ate  the  retained  sove- 
reignty and  legislative  right  of  the  State,  and  repugnant 
to  the  principles  and  harmony  of  the  Federal  Union;  in  as 
much  as  the  aforesaid  commissioners  did  attempt  to  exer- 
cise powers  that  are  not  delegated  by  the  respective  States 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

This  protest  is  dated  11th  Fcbniary,  1786,  and  is  now 
on  your  table. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  also,  protested  against 
that  treaty,  and  her  protest,  also,  has  been  reprinted  at 
this  session. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  also,  protested  against  the  trea- 
ties of  New  York  and  of  Coleraine,  and  against  the  inter- 
course act  in  1797;  that  representation  and  remonstrance 
is,  also,  before  the  Hotise. 

Sir,  at  every  step,  Georgia  has  asserted  her  rights,  and 
warned  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  their  in- 
fraction of  tliem. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 
of  them.  The  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  New  York, 
actually  re-ceded  to  tlie  Creeks  a  whole  county  in  Georgia; 
and,  by  their  treaties  with  the  Cherokecs,  what  was  cajied 
Wafford's  settlement;  whtcli  tracts  of  country  had  previ- 
ously been  ceded  to  the  State  by  the  Indians. 

Tliese  were  among  the  subjects  of  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance. Well,  sir,  what  did  the  committee  to  which 
the  remonstrance  of  1797  was  refeiTcd,  report?  I  have 
that  report  before  me,  and  will  submit  it  to  the  House. 

**  That  H  certain  tract  of  country,  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  bounded  by  a  line  beg^inning  at  the 
fork  of  the  Occonee  and  Oakmulgee  rivers,  and  thence  run- 
ning in  a  southwest  direction  until  it  intersects  the  most 
southern  part  of  St.  Mary's  river;  thence,  down  the  said 
river,  to  the  old  line,  was  ceded  by  tlie  Creek  nation  of 
Indians  to  the  said  State,  by  a  treaty  held  between  the 
commissioners  of  said  State,  and  of  the  Creek  Indians  at 
Gal  phi nt on,  on  the  12tl»  of  November,  1785;  which  tract 
of  countiy  was,  by  the  I^eg'slatuce  of  the  said  State,  formed 
into  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Tallassec  county;  and  the 
cession  thereof  was  afterwards  confirmed,  at  a  treaty  held 
between  the  same  parties,  at  Shoulderbone,  on  the  3d  day 
of  November,  1786. 

"Your  committee  further  report.  That,  by  the  treaty 
made  at  New  York,  between  the  United  States  and  Uie 
Creek  Indians,  bearing  date  on  the  7th  of  August,  1790, 
a  boundary  line  was  ettabl'.siied  between  the  said  imtion 
of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  whereby  the  above  de- 
scribed tract  of  country,  named  Tallassec  county,  was  de- 
clared to  be  witiun  the  Indian  territory. 

*'The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon 
what  |>riHciples  tiiis  relinquishment  of  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  assented  to  on  tlie  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  done 
upon  principles  of  general  policy,  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  permanent  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  said  nation.  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  tlie  State  of  Georgia 
for  the  loss  of  this  territory,  and  recommend  to  the  House 
to  adopi  the  following  resolution  : 

«*  JiuoheJ,  That  the  United  States  will  make  compensa- 
tion to  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the  loss  and  damage  sus- 
tained by  tliat  State,  in  consequence  of  tlie  cession  of  the 
county  of  Tallassec,  made  to  the  Creek  nation  by  the 
treaty  of  New  York,  unless  it  sh.ill  be  deemed  expedient 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  said  land. 

**  YcHU*  committee  have  paid  particular  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  memorial  which  relates  to  the  operation  of  the 
intercourse  laws,  and  are  of  opinion  that  part  of  that  law 
requires  revisal  and  explanation;  but,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  and  the  variety  of  important 
I)U9iness  now  before  the  House,  they  recommend  tliat  such 
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revisal  be  postponed  until  the  next  inectin{^  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

In  the  compact  of  1802,  what  do  the  United  States  ad- 
mit ?     They  say,  sir,  in  tlic  fourtli  clause  of  the  first  article : 

"That  the  'United  Slates  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
extinguish,  for  t)ic  use  of  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  same 
can  be  peaceably  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  county  of  Taliassee,  to  tlie  lands  left  out  by 
the  line  drawn  with  the  Creeks,  in  the  year  1798,  which 
had  been  previously  granted  by  the  State  of  Georgia; 
both  of  which  tracts'  had  formerly  been  yielded  by  tlie  In- 
dians," &c. 

Now,  sir,  how  was  it  with  respect  to  the  treaties  of  Gal- 
phinton  and  Shoulderbonc,  made  by  the  savages  with 
Georgia  in  1783  and  1786  >  The  Indians  complained  of 
these  treaties.  Commissioners  were  a]) pointed  by  the 
United  States  to  invej»lig:ite  the  complaints  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  fairness  of  the  treaties  made  by  Georgia.  These 
commissioners  were  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  day:  they  were  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Col.  David 
Humphreys,  and  Cyrus  Griffin,  formerly  President  of  Con- 
gress.    What  did  they  report? 

♦*  The  commiss' oners  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that, 
af\er  the  most  accurate  i!ivcstigation  in  their  power  to 
make,  af\er  consulting  the  best  documents,  and  having  re- 
course to  credible  depositions,  they  are  unable  to  discover 
but  that  the  treaty  of  Augusta,  in  1783,  the  treaty  of  Gal- 
phinton,  1785,  and  the  treaty  of  Shoulderbone,  1786,  were 
all  of  them  conducted  with  as  full  and  authorized  re- 
presentations, with  as  much  substantial  form  and  g^od  faith, 
as  Indian  treaties  have  usually  been  conducted,  or  perhaps 
can  be,  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  destitute  of 
the  benefit  of  enlightened  society;  that  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion did,  of  right,  belong  to  the  lower  Creeks  as  their 
hunting  pounds?  have  been  ceded  by  them  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  were  possessed 
and  cultivated  some  yeara  without  any  claim  or  molestation 
by  any  part  of  the  Creek  nation." 

'  Sucli,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  uni*eaaonablcnes8  of  tlie 
complaints  of  Georgia. 

Then  came  the  compact  of  1802.  The  mode  in  which 
that  contract  has  been  attempted  to  be  executed  or  evaded, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  has  been  examined;  and 
I  ask  any  l)0nest,  candid,  dispassionate  man,  after  l6oking 
at  these  facts,  to  answer  me,  upon  his  honor,  this  question: 
Has  Georgia  no  reason  to  complain } 

The  arrangements  of  Mr.  Jefferson  witli  the  Chcrokees, 
in  1807  and  1809,  and  the  treaty  of  1817,  held  out  to  us 
the  delusive  hope  that  the  just  expectations  of  Georgia 
were  at  last  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Cherokees  within  our 
limits  were  willing  to  go;  they  had  applied  to  be  allowed 
to  go.  Six  thousand  had  gone.  Wlien,  suddenly,  with- 
out any  just,  reasonable,  or  assignable  cause,  they  are 
made  to  stay,  the  treaty  of  1817  is  abandoned,  and  that  of 
1819  substituted.  Sir,  had  not  the  delegation  from  Geor- 
gia a  riglit  to  ask,  **  How  has  it  happened^" 

Sir,  tliat  question  has  not  yet  been  answered.  Jt  never 
will  be  answered.  The  people  of  Georgia  indeed  have 
their  own  conjectures  how  it  happened.  But  I  am  not 
g^ing  into  that  matter  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  had 
enumerated,  among  the  complaints  of  tlie  people  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  memorial  against  the  intercourse  act  of  1797, 
that  it  restrained  them  from  killing  an  Indian  when  they 
pleased.  The  gentleman  seemc;^  to  suppose,  or  wished 
others  to  suppose,  it  was  one  of  the  customary  amusements 
of  the  country.  Was  not  the  gentleman  apprised  that,  as 
early  as  1774,  Georgia,  by  her  laws,  had  made  the  mur- 
der of  an  Indian  as  penal  as  the  murder  of  a  white  man.' 
But  the  character  andtemper  of  that  gentleman's  remai'ks 
f;eemed  to  have  one  object — exasperation.  So  far  as  he 
[Mr.  W.]  w:i8  concerned,  they  would  not  produce  any 
such  efrect.     The  parly  who  has  the  worst  of  an  argu- 


ment, is  usually  the  first  to  lose  his  temper;  and,  if  90^ 
the  gentleman  was  clearly  in  the  wrong.  The  gentleman 
was  very  lavish  in  his  censures— contrary  to  all  maxims  of 
political  economy,  as  he  feared  it  would  procure  no  ade- 
quate return.  The  gentleman  was  very  much  shocked  at 
what  Georgia  liad  done.  Mr.  W.  would  tell  biin  what 
Georgia  bad  not  done.  She  had  never  offered  a  premium 
for  Indian  scalps.  She  had  never  given  a  bounty  for  rais- 
ing dogs  to  bunt  the  Indians.  She  had  never  declared  that 
an  Indian  tribe,  by  their  hostilities,  had  committed  treason, 
and  forfeited  their  lands. 

If  such  things  had  been  done,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts could  perhaps  tell  who  did  them.  Had  it  reallv 
escaped  the  penetration  of  the  gentleman,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  Georgia  against  the  intercourse  act  was,  that  it 
violated  the  constitutional  i-igbts  0^  the  State,  and  was  a 
usurpation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment? Whether  well  or  ill  founded^  this  was  thV sub- 
ject of  remonstrance. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Eteestt]  who  pre- 
ceded him,  throuffh  the  course  of  his  argument,  but  hoped 
he  might  be  indulged  with  one  or  two  observations.  The 
gentleman  was  willing  to  vote  millions,  without  number, 
to  effect  the  object  of  removing  the  Indians  peaceably, 
and  with  their  own  consent,  and  complying  with  the  ad- 
mitted obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Georgia,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  a  violation  of  national  faith,  and  a 
due  regaid  to  humanity.  And  yet  the  gentleman  entered 
into  a  minute,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  thouglit,  an  exaggerated 
calculation  of  the  expense,  as  if  to  terrify  gentlemen 
who  might  be  less  libeial  than  himself.  He  complained 
that  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  Indians  "  not  m  car- 
riages, noi*  on  horseback,  but  on  foot."  Did  tlie  gentle^ 
man  really  imagine  he  could  get  one  Indian  in  ten  to  enter 
a  carriage?  If  the  gentleman  desired  thev  should  be  fur- 
nished with  post-coaches,  that,  too,  would  have  been  a 
fair  item  in  his  estimate  of  expenditure. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  wislied  to  find 
himself  uiider  a  moral  necessity  to  vote  for  this  measure. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  find  that  necessity  now,  though  he 
found  it  some  years  since,  in  1826,  when  he  voted  for  the 
appropriations  to  assist  certain  Indian  tribes  to  emigrate 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Creek  treaty.  [Here  Mr.  Evxrktt  asked  Mr.  W.,  in  a 
low  tone,  •«  And  who  voted  against  that  bill?"]  Mr.  W. 
said  he  would  tell  tlie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  since 
he  had  asked  the  question.  Nearly  all  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation. And  why,  sir?  Georgia  affirmed  the  validity  of 
the  ti'eaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  and  denied  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington;  and  the  then  £xecutite  of  tlic 
United  States  had  intimated  the  necessity  of  using  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  to  coerce  Georgia  to  sub- 
mission. Sir,  this  roused  the  feelings  of  tJic  people  of 
Georgia  to  a  state  of  which  1  presume  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  lias  no  idea;  but  he  may  perhaps  form  some, 
when  1  tell  him  I  have  seen  the  mother  teaching  to  her 
child,  as  the  first  prattle  of  infancy,  the  then  watchword 
of  ti\e  State  rights  party,  Troup  and  the  treaty! 

Sir,  1  beg  pardon  for  being  moved  a  moment  from  my 
philosophy,  by  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusctts.  That  controversy  is  decided.  The  people 
have  passed  upon  it.  I  do  >  not  desire  to  revive  it  no^ 
and  here.  But  if  tlie  gentleman  has  been  able  to  find, 
in  the  vote  of  the  then  delegation  of  Georgia,  any  other 
motives  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  he  has  discovered 
more  than  was  ever  known  to  them  or  their  constituents. 

Sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  we  liave  heard  the  most  contradic- 
tory ftj-guments  on  tliis  subject,  in  the  course,  somethnes, 
of  the  same  speech.  At  one  moment  we  are  sliocked 
with  the  intelligence  that  we  aie  going  to  send  tlie  poor 
Indians  into  a  sterile  and  inhospitable  wihleniess,  or  rather 
desert,  to  perish;  th«  nc.\t,  we  are  alwut  to  concentrate 
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formidable  bands  of  furioiid  and  savage  warriors,  to  deso- 
late OUT  frontiers,  and  become  aUies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Mepco.  Now,  IV  e  hear  that  the  country  is  without  wood 
or  water,  and  utterly  uninhabitable;  and,  anon,  that  this 
is  a  plan  to  check  the  progress  of  our  western  settlements, 
and  to  pi^eyent  the  springing  up  of  new  States  and  flourish- 
ing' citie$  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Sir,  all  these  argu- 
ments cantiot  be  sound,  for  they  destroy  each  other. 

But  the  race  of  Indians  will  perish!  Yes,  sir!  The  In- 
dians of  this  continent,  like  all  other  men,  savage  or  civil- 
ize^l,  must  perish.  They  must  perish,  whether  they  re- 
main upon  uiis,  or  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  Missis* 
^pi.  Would  gentlemen  have  them  immortal  upon  earth? 
Upon  what  people — upon  what  individual  has  heaven,  in 
its  wrath,  pronounced  so  cruel  a  malediction?  What  is 
history  but  the  obituary  of  nations?  Where  is  Carthage? 
andTjje?  and  Sidon?  and  Nineveh?  and  Babylon?  Where 
are  the  aboriginals  who  were  driven  out  or  massacred  by 
the  forefathers  of  these  Indians?  Where  are  those  count- 
less empires  whose  names  are  lost,  or  whose  existence  and 
destruction  are  only  proved  by  ruins  of  their  works,  or 
fragments  of  their  records  or  their  language?  Gone,  sir! 
Falling  or  fallen  into  that  abyss  which  awaits  man  and  all 
his  marvels.  Aye!  and  the  moral  of  their  story,  though 
told  by  Tasso  and  by  Byron,  is  better  told  by  one  word, 
and  that  word,  oblivion. 

Whose  fate  do  we  lament?  The  present  generation  of 
Indians?  They  will  perish  like  the  present  generation  of 
white  men.  Is  it  distant  generations?  Sir,  if  the  race 
perishes,  those  distant  generations  will  never  be  born. 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  Indians, 
■what  would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  that  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  fold  tiie  number  of  white  men  would  not  be 
'bom,  because  the  Indians  would  roam  over  and  possess, 
without  enjoying,  tlie  land  which  must  afford  the  future 
whites  subsistence.  And  if  our  far-sighted,  prospective 
humanity  must  weep  over  distant  contingent  generations, 
is  it  not  as  fair  a  subject  of  grief  to  lament  the  millions  of 
whites  who  never  will  exist,  in  the  one  case,  as  the  thou- 
sands of  Indians  who  will  not  receive  life,  in  the  other? 

But,  before  we  indulge  our  tears  at  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  race,  let  us  inquire  wliat  it  is  we  lament.  Let  us, 
if  we  can,  analyze  our  own  ideas. 

When  gentlemen  talk  of  preserving  the  Indians,  what  is 
it  that  they  mean  to  preserve?  Is  it  their  mode  of  life?  No. 
You  intend  to  convert  them  from  Iiunters  to  agriculturists 
or  herdsmen.  Is  it  their  barbarous  laws  and  customs? 
No.  You  propose  to  furnish  tliem  with  a  code,  and  pre- 
v;ul  upon  them  to  ado'pt  habits  like  your  own.  Their  lan- 
guage? No.  You  intend  to  supersede  tlieir  imperfect 
jargon,  by  teaching  them  your  own  rich,  copious,  energetic 
tongue.  Their  religiwj?  No.  You  intend  to  convert  them 
from  their  miserable  and  horrible  superstitions  to  tlie  mild 
and  cheering  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  constitutes  Indian  individuality — 
the  identity  of  that  race  'which  gentlemen  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve?  Is  it  the  more  copper  color  of  the  skin, 
which  marks  tliem — according  to  our  prejudices,  at  least— 
an  inferior — a  conquered — a  degi-aded  race? 

Sir,  I  use  the  icfeas  of  one  who  has  seen  and  written 
well  and  much  on  this  subject:  I  would  use  his  language, 
if  it  was  at  hand. 

But,  alas!  the  Indians  melt  away  before  the  white  man, 
like  snow  before  the  siui!  Well,  sir!  Would  you  keep  the 
snow  and  lose  tlie  sun! 

It  is  the  order  of  nature  we  exclaim  against.   Jacob  will 
*  forever  obtain  the  inheritance  of  Esau.     We  cannot  alter 
the  laws  of  Providence,  as  we  rea^l  them  in  the  experience 
of  ages. 

The  earth  was  given  for  labor,  aiul  to  labor  it  belongs. 
The  gift  was  not  to  the  red,  or  to  the  white,  bwt  to  the 
human  race — and  the  inscription  was,  to  the  wisest — tlie 
bravest— to  virtue — and  to  industry! 


Mr.  TEST,  of  Indiana,  rose,  and  said,  that,  after  so  pro- 
tracted a  debate,  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  detain  the 
House  by  the  discussion  of  topics  which  had  before  been 
presented  to  its  consideration;  and  though  the  subject  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  country,  not  only  in  relation 
to  its  financiid  concerns,  but  to  its  honor,  its  justice,  and 
national  character,  yet  I  should,  [said  he]  under  any  other 
circumstances  but  those  in  which  1  6nd  myself  placed,  have 
been  contented  with  giving  a  silent  vote.  But,  sir,  my 
situation  is  peculiar;  the  bill  under conskleration  has  pass- 
ed the  Senate,  and  both  the  Senators  from  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  have  found  it  their 
duty  to  give  it  their  support.  Both,  my  colleagues,  too,  I 
unaerstand,  have  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  it,  and, 
besides  this,  the  Legislature  of  my  State  has  recommend- 
ed the  removal  of  the  Indians,  upon  just  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Under  those  embarrassing  circumstances  do  I  find 
myself,  while  I  feel  that  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  bound  in 
conscience,  in  honor,  and  in  justice,  to  raise  my  voice 
against  it. 

In  relation  to -the  recommendation  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  I  know  they  would  never  recommend  to  me  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  interest, 
the  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  country;  and  1  feel  assured, 
that  if  this  question  were  presented  to  them  in  the  same 
form  it  is  to  me,  they  would  decide  upon  it  as  I  have  done. 
Sir,  I  have  looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  this  question,  I 
have  been  led  to  distrust  my  own  judgment,  labored  to  see 
if  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  a  different  conclusion  froth 
that  to  which  it  has  arrived,  but  all  in  vain.  I  cannot  re- 
concile it  with  my  duty  to  sustain  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  many  powerful  motives  to  do  so,  and  my  duty  I  cannot 
postpone  tor  any  consideration  under  heaven.  Sir,  I  can 
see  no  benefit  which  is  to  residt  to  the  country  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  while  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  into  which  it  plunges  that  unhappy  race  who 
are  the  subjects  of  its  operations.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
my  colleagues  arc  laboring  under  the  impression  that  this 
bill  is  calculated  to  ser\'e  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  in  our  own  State:  it  is  not  sot  >t  does 
not  answer  us  at  all.  The  bill  only  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  exchange  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  for  lands  on 
this  side;  it  docs  not  authorize  him  to  extinguish  the  In- 
dian  title  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  exchange  of  knds 
with  them;  and  the  truth  is,  tlie  Indians  within  our  own 
State,  I  understand,  do  not  desire  an  exchange  of  lands; 
they  have  lands  beyond  the  Miasissippi;  a  part  of  them 
have  already  gone  there,  and  those  remaining  desire  to 
dispose  of  their  claims  for  money,  and  property  such  as 
may  be  suitable  for  them,  in  order  that  they  may  go  and 
join  their  brothers  in  that  country.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair 
price  for  their  possessions,  and  they  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  go.  This  measure  is  calculated  more  par- 
ticularly to  aflfect  the  soutliern  Indians  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  say  tliis 
much  of  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  I  stand  in  relation 
to  the  qitestion  now  under  consideration.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  my  duty  to  render  the  reasons  which  go- 
vern me  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  time 
of  the  House.  I  could,  it  is  true,  have  given  them  in  the 
domestic  forum;  but  the  immense  interests  involved,  and 
the  vast  consequences  to  result  from  the  measure,  not  only 
to  the  present  generation  of  the  aljorigines,  but  perhaps 
to  millions  yet  unborn,  have  induced  me  tooflerthem  here, 
although  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  change  a  single  vote.  There- 
fore, without  further  introduction,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  my  views  of  the  subject,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  I  have  considered  it. 

The  first  tiling  tliat  strikes  the  mind  in  the  case,  is,  its 
novelty.  The  Government,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
has  vieXved  tliose  Indians  in  the  light  of  sovereign  commu- 
nities, and  treated  with  them  as  such.  In  all  our  intercourse 
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with  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  we  have  ncgt)tiatt;cl  and 
dealt  with  them  as  independent  sovereigfntres,  without  a 
sing>1e  exception;  but  this  bill  now  proposes  to  change  our 
policy,  and  throw  all  these  tribes  oflndians  into  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  barjjained  with 
like  individuals  or  petty  corporations;  no  treaty  is  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  no  convention  with  them  as  ft  nation,  but 
a  door  is  to  be  thrown  open,  by  which  you  can  approach 
every  individual  of  the  tribe,  and  make  a  separate  bargfain 
with  him  for  his  little  improvement.  More  of  this,  how- 
ever, when  I  come  to  examine  particularly  the  principles 
of  the  bill.  But  1  would  ask,  sir,  why  is  it  now  necessary 
to  chang-e  our  policy  towards  those  sons  of  the  forest? 
what  has  produce<l  this  necessity?  Will  not  the  Indians 
agree  to  sell  their  lands?  and  must  they  be  had  at  any  rate, 
and  by  any  means?  Is  it  necessary  to  descend  to  making  in- 
dividual contracts  instead  of  national  ones?  If  you  cannot 
obtain  tlie  consent  of  the  nation  to  dispose-  of  its  domain, 
is  it  right  and  just  to  tamper  with  individuals  of  it,  and 
thereby  weaken  its  power,  by  distracting  its  councils,  set- 
ting its  members  at  war  among  themselves,  creating  strife, 
feuds,  and  separate  interests,  in  order  to  accomplish  in  this 
manner  what  you  could  not  by  fair  and  honorable  ti-eaties' 
Sir,  I  have  said  tliat  our  policy  of  treating  with  tlie  Indians 
Ds  sovereign  communities  has  been  settled  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  our  independence;  and,  sir,  I  will  say  fur- 
ther, it  has  had  the  sanction  of  all  the  distinguished  states- 
men and  patriots  from  the  revolution  down  to  the  present 
dly.  General  Washington  and  his  cabinet  so"Jemnly  recog- 
nised the  principle,  as  appears  by  the  document  read  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Storbs.  ]*  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
elder  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jefterson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Q.  Adams,  have  all  maintainecl  the  same 
opinion;  and,  sir,  the  American  people  recognise  the  same 
principle  at  this  moment,  nor  will  they  ever  sanction  any 
other  so  long  as  the  Indians  remain  a  distinct  and  separate 
race  of  men.  Sir,  our  policy  in  relation  to  them  may  not 
have  been  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  yet  it  was 
the  best  that  our  ancestors  at  that  time  could  conceive  of. 
1  must  confess  I  never  have  myself  believed  our  policy  the 
best  that  could  be;  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  Indians  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  it,  and  have  acted  under  it,  until  it 
has  so  mingled  itself  with  their  institutions,  as  to  now  form 
the  basis  of  tlieir  national  code  with  the  white  man.  I  have 
been  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  the  best,  not  because  I 
could  readily  devise  a  better,  but  because  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  end  for  whjcli  it  was  intended,  that  is,  their 
civilization;  and  probably,  indeed,  none  that  could  be  de- 
vised would  answer  that  purpose.  The  Indians  have  be- 
lieved us  sincere,  that  we  intended  to  act  upon  those  prin- 
ciples in  good  faith,  that  we  rtally  viewed  them  in  the 
light  of  sovereign  communities,  and  intended  to  treat  them 
ns  such.  And,  sir,  what  is  their  surprise,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  the  veil  cast  off,  and  they  see 
themselves  exposed  to  the  nide  approach  of  obtrusive 
power?  What,sir,  must  be  their  surprise  when  they  are  now 
told  that  these  treaties,  these  national  engagemeirts  are  but 
solemn  mockeries,  political  farces,  "  mere  devices,  intend- 
ed by  the  Government  more  for  effect  upon  their  minds, 
than  with  an  Intention  of  being  carried"  into  execution,"  for 
such  IS  the  language  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
as  stated  in  their  report  to  tliis  House. 

Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
old  federal  Congress,  dated  1787,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  most  solemnly  set- 
tled. It  seems  that  after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785, 
with  the  Cherokees,  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  same 
time  that  ^\c  remonsti-ated  against  that  treaty,  took  upon 
herself  to  treat  with  the  Indians;  and  after  haxing  got  into 
difficulties,  and  when  threatened  with  a  war  by  them,  she 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  protect  her  against  their  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives.     And,  sir,  M-hat  was  their  lan- 


guage to  Georgia  on  that  occasion'  It  was,  in  substance, 
this,  *'  that  so  long  as  Georgia  meddled  and  tampered  with 
the  Indians  herself,  and  would  not  acknowledge  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  as  so- 
vereig^i  communUies,  they  could  not  think  of  interfering  in 
their  quarrels."  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  quote  a  few  paasag^es 
from  that  document  of  the  old  Congress.  It  is  there  said 
*'  that  there  is  a  circumstance  far  more  embarrassing,"  and 
tiiat  is,  the  clatise  in  the  confederation  "  relative  to  manag' 
ing  all  af!;urs  with  the  Indians,  &c.  is  differently  constru- 
ed by  Congress,  and  the  two  States  (meaning  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia)  within  whose  limits  the  said  tribes 
and  disputed  lands  are:  the  construction  contended  for  by 
these  States,  if  right,  appears  to  the  committee  to  leave 
the  federal  powers  in  this  ease  a  mere  nullity;  North  Caro- 
lina has  undertaken  to  assign  lands  to  the  Cherokees,  and 
Georgia  has  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  Creeks  concern- 
ing peace,  lands,  and  the  objects  usually  the  principal  ones 
in  almost  every  treaty  with  the  Indians."  It  is  further  said 
in  that  document,  "The  laws  of  the  State  csb  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  a  tribe  of  Indians  or  their  lands  w:*hin  the  limi!* 
of  their  State."  "It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Slate 
has  the  powers  mentioned."  But  it  is  said,  "that  the  way 
to  avoid  those  difficulties  is  to  concede  to  Congas  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  all  affairs  with  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks,  and  other  independent  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
tlic  said  States- -so  that  Congress  may  have  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  regulating  li*ade,  and  making  ti*eaties  with 
those  tribes — that  Congress,  however,  can  never  employ 
the  forces  of  the  Union  in  any  cause,  the  justice  of  uhich 
tliey  are  not  fully  informed  and  convinced,  nor  const itu(;«  r- 
ally  inttrfere  in  behalf  of  the  State  against  any  siuch  inde- 
pendent tribe,  but  on  the  principle  that  Congress  shall  liave 
the  whole  direction  of  the  war,  and  settling  of  all  the  terms 
of  peace  with  such  Indian  tribes."  This,  then,  appears  to 
have  been  the  settled  opinion  of  Congfrcss  so  long  ago  as 
1787,  and  they  have  acted  upon  that  principle  ever  since. 
Georgia  conceded  the  power  to  Congress  then,  and  has  ac- 
knowledgcd  it  in  more  emphatical  terms  dnce,  by  requir- 
ing of  them,  in  1892,  when  shSmade  her  cession  of  lands 
to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  remainder  with- 
in her  own  territorial  limits.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence  of 
the  justness  of  the  principles  that  the  Indians  are  sove- 
reign communities  within  the  limits  of  the  lands  upon 
whicli  they  reside.  The  honorable  gentleman  in  the  other 
House,  who  is  at  the  head  of  tire  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, [Mr.  WiiiTK,  of  Tennessee}  and  who  presented  to 
the  Senate  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  ga\*c  an  opi- 
nion on  this  point  some  years  ago.  In  which  he  proves 
incontestibly  that  they  are  sovereign  nations;  and  that  opi- 
nion, too,  was  given  to  the  Indians  themselves,  on  a  ques- 
tion presented  to  him,  by  them,  for  his  decision,  under  cir- 
cumstances, too,  which  required  the  exercise  of  all  his 
candor,  all  his  justice,  his  talents,  his  integrity,  ami  his 
philanthropy.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  did 
exercise  all  those  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree  in  giving 
that  opinion,  for  such  was  the  force  of  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  that  he  has  put  even  scepticism  itself  to  the  blush. 
Indeed,  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  now  a  member  of 
the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature,  told  me  that  he  had 
iuid  his  doubts  about  the  matter  until  he  read  that  Icarncti 
opinion,  after  which  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment. Now,  sir,  that  hononible  gentleman  has  reversed 
his  opinion,  and  at  this  time  sanctions  all  the  doctrines  of 
Georgia  upon  this  point,  and  has  consented  to  bring  in  tli:s 
bill  and  advocate  it. 

I  appeal,  sir,  to  the  solemn  acts  of  the  now  Chief  Mu^i^- 
tratc  of  the  Union.  When  acting  under  the  solemn  obli- 
gi\tions  of  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  himself  entered  into  several  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  acknowledging  then*  sovereignty  and  indt'jnn- 
dencc.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  tn  the  year  1 817,  in  ,!ulv , 
Andrew  Jackson,  now  Prenident  of  the  United   State's 
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Governor  McMinn,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Herriwetiier, 
of  Georgia,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  those  very  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  which  they  expressly  confirm  all  the  treaties 
heretofore  between  them,  ami  declare  that  they  thidl  for- 
ever be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  imipixnities  granted  by 
the  same.  Sir,  what  does  this  treaty,  entered  into  with 
them  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  guaranty  to  thosclndians? 
Why,  sir,  it  guaranties  "that  if  any  white  man  residing 
among  them  shall  commit  a  murder,  or  other  capital  cnme, 
he  shall  be  by  them  delivered  up  to  be  punished  by  the 
whites."  Not  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  shall  exteml  orer 
them,  and  punish  him  and  them.  <*  That  if  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  person  under  their  protection, 
shall  commit  a  robbery,  murder,  or  other  crime  on  an  In- 
dian, he  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
committed  the  oflence  on  a  white  man,  and  the  Indians 
may  attend  ai\d  see  him  punished  if  tiiey  will."  That  if 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  settle  or  attempt  to 
.settle  on  the  Indian  lands,  and  will  not  remove  on  due  no- 
tice, he  forfeits  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  as  they  please."  <*  No  white 
man,  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians^  or  a  license  from 
the  United  States,  is  allowed  to  go  into  or  upon  the  Indian 
lands.  It  is  further  stipulated,  **  that  the  Indian )  nor 
whites  shall  resort  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  except  for  a 
gross  or  manifest  violation  oC  the  treaties,  and  then  they 
arc  to  give  notice,  and,  if  the  grievance  is  not  redressed  by 
the  whites,  they  are  to  declare  war  before  either  party 
shall  retaliate."  And,  sir,  in  this  treaty,  tliere  is  the  fol- 
lowing provision,  <<that  the  United  States  solemnly  gua^ 
rarity  to  the  Indians  all  their  lands,  and  engage  to  protect 
them  against  all  intrusions,  not  only  of  all  other  Indians, 
but  against  the  whites  likewbc."  These  are  the  solemn 
treaty  provisions  now  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  proposed  to  be  removed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  solemn  treaty  provisions  entered  into 
with  them  by  Andrew  Jackson  himself,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  what  is  the  language  now  held  out 
to  these  poor  Indians  by  this  same  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States?  In  a  talk  which  he  held  with  the  Creeks  last 
spring,  he  tells  tlicm,  "where you  are  now,  you  and  ray 
white  oliildrcn  are  too  near  to  each  other  to  live  in  harmo- 
ny, your  game  is  destroyed,  and  many  of  your  people  will 
not  work;  your  fatlier  has  provided  you  a  country  over 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  to  it.  In  tliat 
country  your  father  the  President  promises  to  protect 
you,  to  feed  you,  and  tb  shield  you  from  all  harm;  where 
you  now  live,  your  white  brothers  have  always  claimed 
the  land.  The  land  beyond  the  ^lississippi  belongs  to  the 
President,  and  none  else."  *«  My  white  children  in  Ala- 
bama have  extended  their  laws  over  vour  coimtry;  if  you 
remaiirin  it,  you  must  be  subject  to  their  laws."  Sir,  this 
is  the  language  held  to  those  poor  Indians  by  the  President 
of  the  Unit^  States,  after  those  solemn  treaty  enga^ 
ments  he  lias  entered  into  with  them  himself.  «  You  live 
too  near  the  whites,"  "you  had  better  go  away."  "  Ala- 
bama has  always  owned  your  land,  I  cannot  protect  you;  if 
you  live  there,  you  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  Alabama, 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  interfere." 

The  Indians  arc  enjoying  a  good  countiy  solemnly  gua^ 
rantied  to  them  by  the  Uoitcd  States.  Alabama,  deeply 
interested  in  securing  the  country  to  herself,  they  arc  to 
be  delivei:ed  up  to  her  to  pass  what  onerous  laws  she 
pleases  over  them;  they,  poor  wretches,  must  submit  to 
her  laws,  whatever  Uiey  may  be,  or  remove  away  into  a 
wilderness  they  know  nothing  of.  Is  tliis  leaving  them  at 
their  own  will  to  go  or  stay?  Is  this  holding  out  to  them 
the  terms  thej  had  a  right  to  expect  under  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  Government?  Sir,  it  is  not  the  lang^ag^  of 
the  nation;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  will  believe  of  my  coimtry, 
that  she  will  forfeit  her  solemn  pledges,  her  sacrc<l  honor. 
It  is  the  l.'Lst  thing  I  will  believe,  that  she  will  deliver  up 
to  persons  deeply  interested  in  their  extinction,  the  cx- 
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piring  remnant  of  a  poor,  miserable  class  of  beings,  who 
have  been  lulled  into  a  hope  of  safety  by  her  promises  of 
[Srotection.  Sir,  1  make  no  rlmrge  against  any  State  or 
community  of  m^n.  Alabama  and  Georgia  ai*c  botli  high- 
minded,  honorable  States,  and  might  do  tlic  Uidiauis  muoK 
more  justice  than  even  the  United  States,  for  aught  I  know; 
but  it  is  the  principle  I  condemn;  it  is  forfeiting  our  solemn 
engagements;  it  is  delivering  those  poor  wretches  into  the 
hands  of  persons  interested  in  their  destruction,  witli 
whom  they  have  no  engagements  for  safety.  It  is  with- 
drawing from  them  that  protection  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  this  Government.  It  is  a  violation  of  our 
solemn  pledges,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  S9u;red  honor  as  a 
nation,  wliich  I  can  never  consent  to.  Sir,  1  digrcas  from 
the  point  I  was  considering:  I  will  return. 

After  this,  shall  it  be  said  that  these  treaties  are  nullities, 
"  mere  devices,  intended  more  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  to  be  carried  into  effect?"  Sir,  this  u 
a  strange  language  for  any  man  to  hold,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  an  honorable  committee  of  this  House;  but  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  it  becomes  the  language  of  the  nation.  I 
will  never  consent  thus  to  degiade  my  country.  If  these 
great  sacrifices  ai-c  to  be  made,  some  more  yielding  soirit 
tlian  mine  must  be  found.  Sir,  let  us  now  examine  a  httle 
the  principles  upon  which  tills  doctrine  is  founded,  the 
situation  we  place  otu-selves  in,  in  relation  to  our  rights 
and  the  rights  of  tlie  Indians.  In  what  relation  do^thc 
Indians  stand  to  the  United  States;  and  what  to  tlie  several 
States?  May  they  be  considered  as  sovereign  communi- 
ties without  the  hroits  of  a  State,  and  not  within?  Suppose 
we  admit  tliat  position,  what  is  the  conclusion?  Why,  that 
the  United  States  must  treat  with  them  for  their  lauds  if 
they  reside  without  the  limits  of  any  State.  They  «|^  in 
that  situation,  allowed  to  contract  alliances,  declare  war, 
and  make  peace — they  own  the  soil,  and  it  must  be 
got  of  them  by  conquest  of  purchase.  But  the  Congress 
have  a  right  to  admit  new  States  into  tlie  Union;  and  when 
the  territory  upon  which  they  rcs'.de  comes  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  their  rebtions  change  like  magic,  and  quick 
as  lightning  they  lose  their  sovereignty,  are  at  once  ren- 
dered dependent  on  the  State,  taken  out  of  the  friendly 
care  of  Conrrcss,  and  become  amalgamated  with  the  maM 
of  citizens  of  the  State,  whose  sovereigoty  happena  to  be 
thrown  over  them.  They  have  been  neither  bought  nor 
sold,  nor  have  they  consented,  and '  yet  they  have  been 
changed  in  a  moment  from  the  savage  to  the  citizen.  If 
this  doctrine  be  correct,  we  have  expended  some  thirty  or 
forty  millions  of  money  very  foolishly.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lay  out  the  whole  Indian  territory  into  States 
and  the  lands  all  become  our  own,  unleas  you  say  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  States  operates  upon  the  person  and  not 
upon  the  property,  which  would  be  a  glaring  aolecitm. 
What  is  sovereignty?  It  is  tliat  power  anddominioo  which 
man  has  over  all  created  thing»--there  is  nothing  which  it 
does  not  operate  upon.  It  grasps  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
the  whale  in  the  ocean,  and  the  ant  that  creeps  upon  the 
ground.  It  extends  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of 
all  those  over  whom  it  exerts  its  influence.  It  is  that,  and 
that  only,  which  gives  the  tenure  by  which  nations  hold 
the  property  they  possess.  It  is  that,  and  that  only,  whidh 
gives  them  a  name  and  a  being  as  a  nation.  Without 
it,  they  are  but  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  individual^  des- 
titute of  power  and  without  rights.  They  can  neither 
take,  hold,  possess^  or  exercise  authority  over  any  thing. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  you  strip  the  Indians  of 
their  sovereignty,  they  can  lutve  nothing;  yoa  have  no 
need  to  purchase  their  lands^  they  belong  to  you;  indeed, 
without  admitting  them  that  power,  they  cannot  sell  yoa 
their  lands,  for  that  is  all  that  makes  them  nations.  How 
tlien  stands  the  case  with  Georgia?  She  claims  the  soil  when 
the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  and  claims  it  justly,  too; 
her  right  thus  far  is  admitted.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
I  Indians  within  her  borders  are  not  sovereign  coramunitaes. 
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why,  they  cannot  hold  the  landn,  and  she  has  them  witliout 
money  and  without  price,  and  she  has  not  only  the  lamia, 
but  she  has  the  Indlanw  also.  She  is  a  sovereig-n  State  be- 
yond all  doubt,  and,  ns  such,  hoa  a  riglit  to  exercise  tl»e 
poTi'Tr.  The  Indians  have  no  t-tle  but  what  they  claim 
from  being  a  sovereigpi  community;  and  if  they  be  not  that, 
why,  they  arc  her  citizens  or  they  are  aliens  or  slaves,  and 
80  liave  no  title  whatever  in  tlic  soil  to  extinguish.  Aliens 
can  hold  property  as  well  as  citirens,  slaves  cannot;  but  it 
will  not  be  pretended  tlie  Indians  are  the  latter,  and,  if 
they  were,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  for  their  masters 
would  be  the  rightful  owners  of  all  they  possessed;  and  if 
they  be  aliens,  Georgia  would  possess  their  property  so 
far  as  she  was  entitled  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  her  sovereign 
power.  And  such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  Georgia 
can  have  no  claim  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  as  to  her,  would  be  perfectly  nugatory. 

Take  another  view  of  the  case.  If  she  has  a  right  to 
extend  her  laws  over  the  Indians,  it  must  be  because  they 
hive  no  rights  as  a  nation — that  must  be  admitted.  They 
cannot  own  the  soil  as  individuals,  for  they  can  have  no 
individual  rights;  and,  if  they  had,  the  United  States  never 
undertook  to  extinguish  the  riglits  of  individuals.  Georgia, 
by  extending  her  laws  over  them,  makes  tliem  her  citizens, 
or  they  are  aliens,  as  before  observed :  and  the  United  States 
never  undertook  to  extinguish  the  title  of  cither  her  citi- 
zens,  or  of  the  aliens  residing  within  or  without  her  juris- 
diction, and  under  her  control. .  That  title  which  the  United 
States  undertook  to  extinguish,  was  that  which  the  Indians 
held  as  a  sovereign  community,  not  as  citizens  or  aliens  of 
Georgia.  If  Georgia  really  has  the  power,  to  extend  her 
laws  over  them,  and  make  them  her  citizens,  why,  by  tiiat 
very  act,  she  does  all  the  United  States  undertook  to  do  for 
her,  and  of  course  can  have  no  claim  upon  them.  She 
has  taken  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  has  relieved 
them  from  all  responsibility.  What,  then,  is  the  necessity 
of  passing  this  act? — for  its  operations  will  be  confined 
pretty  much  to  Georgia,  unless  you  carry  the  doctrine  to 
the  extent  I  have  before  suggested:  and,  even  then,  it  will 
be  useless — for  if,  really,  Alabama  and  ^fississippi  possess 
tlie  power  they  contend  for,  and  do  actually  extend  their. 
laws  over  the  Indians,  they  must  become  citizens  of  those' 
States — and  all  their  disabilities  as  nations  attach,  and  all' 
their  rights  as  citizens  accrue;  so  that,  if  they  owned  the, 
lands  before  as  nations,  taking  away  their  character  as  such- 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  tr^at  with  them, 
and  they  either  own  the  lands  as  individuals^  and  the, 
United  States  have  no  right  to  take  them  from  them,  ort 
ther  have  no  title  at  all,  and  the  United  States,  or  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  own  them:  and  if  the  doctrine  contended 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  be  true,  whodoe^ 
really  own  the  soil  in  the  new  States — the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  the  States?  This  question  might  bring  the  Gene- 
ral and  State  Governments  into  collision  about  the  soil; 
which  it  would  be  a  very  dangferous  one  to  raise.  But  let  it 
belong  to  whom  it  may,  the  question  with  Georgia  is  settleil^ 
and,  likewise,  the  question  about  the  necessity  of  this  bill; 
for,  in  any  such,state  of  the  case,  the  Indian  title,  as  such,  i^ 
extingiiimed.  >'I<7othing  is  more  clear  than  that  fact;  fov 
the  United  Sttftes  hame  certainly  no  authority  to  make  pur- 
chase of  largre  bodies  bf  land  of  the  citizens  of  a  State,  or 
of  a  State  itself.  Congress  can  only  purchase  Isnds  for 
national  purposes,  such  as  are  either  expressed,  or  implied 
in  the  grants  of  the  constitution,  for  erecting  forts,  ar* 
senals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  or  for 
roads,  canals,  or  other  necessary  means  of  defence.  If 
we  admit  the  principle  that  Congress  can  purchase  of  the 
citizens,  or  a  State  itself,  a  part  of  the  lands  of  a  State,  for 
any  other  than  mere  national  purposes,  and  hold  them^  we 
mast  admit  the  right  to  purcliase  all  the  lands,  and  so  make 
its  citizens  vassals  to  the  General  Government;  and  if  they 
may  purchase  one  State,  they  may  purchase  all,  and,  by 
that  means,  consolidate  the  States  into  one-great  empire; 


wliicli  would  not  entirely  suit  the  notions  of  those  vr\\f> 
stickle  so  much  for  State  ^rights.  And,  sir,  however  thi« 
kind  of  doctrine  nrray  comport  with  the  views  of  the  present 
admininist ration,  it  will  never  suit  the  people. 

Sir,  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
viewed,  and  which  clearly  extinguishes  all  claim  Cvcorgia 
has  upon  the  United  States  in  relation  to  those  lands,  if 
her  doctrine  be  correct.  The  compact  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  Georgia,  when  she  ceded  her  wild  l&nds 
within  the  State,  was,  that  the  Indian  title  sliould  be  ex. 
tinguished  <*  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably,  and  on 
reasonable  terms."  Sir,  what  was  the  consideration  lor 
this  arrangement?  It  was  the  cession  of  the  lands  by  Geor- 
gia. What  was  the  reason  for  the  undertaking,  on  the  part 
of  tlie'  United  States?  It  was  because  it  was  considered, 
by  both  parties,  that  Georgia  had  not  the  power,  under  the 
constitution,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  or  in- 
deed.for  any  thing  else  belonging  to  them;  because,  by  the 
constitution,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulatingcoro- 
merce  with  the  Indians  is  given  to  Congress.  But  Georgia  de- 
clares that  all  those  treaties  made  by  theGcneralGovernment 
with  the  Indians  are  nullities— that  they  had  no  power  or 
authority  to  make  such — that  she  has  a  right  to  extend  her 
laws  over  the  Indians,  convert  them  into  her  citizens,  and 
so  place  it  beyond  tlie  power  of  ibis  Government  to  make 
treaties  with  them  at  all;  and,  of  course,  unable  to  comply 
with  its  stipulation— and  which,  if  really  true,  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  do  a  thing  not  within  the  range  of 
its  power — and  so  the  stipulation  is  perfectly  mill  and  void. 
Hence,  sir,  in  whatever  light  you  view  this  nullifying  doc- 
trine,  it  leads  to  the  same  result.  If  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi  be  right  in  their  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  under  it,  why, 
then,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  law,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  intended  t'odeal  witli  individuals  among  the  Indians  for 
their  lands  and  improvements;  and  that  will  be  conceding 
what  is  altogether  contrary  to  any  principle  in  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  would  be  conceding  that  individuals  acquire 
rights  by  virtue  of  their  national  sovereignty,  separate  and 
distinct  from  their  private  rights  as  citizcnsr— and  that  the 
Government  may  purchase  of  them  those  rights  so  acquired : 
for  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  United  States  can 
purchase  individual  titles  of  private  citizens,  except  it  be 
for  national  purposes.  What,  sir,  would  Georgia  say,  if  a 
proposition  were  gravely  mftde  in  this  House,  to  purchase 
of  her  citizens  all  the  lands  within  her  limits?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  rejected  by  her  representatives  as 
promptly  as  a  proposition  to  iticreasc  the  tariff,  or  tliat  of 
a  project  of  internal  improvement.  If,  then,  the  Indians 
are  her  citizens,  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  last 
spoke,  [Mr.  Wiide]  contends  they  are—for  he  says  they 
miglit  tax  them,  and  claim  a  representation  for  them  in  this 
House — ^we  can  make  no  treaties  with  them,  and  this  bill 
is  useless.  So  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say,  upon 
princrplcs  and  precedent.  Let  roe  now  inquire  a  httle 
into  the  expediency  and  justice  of  tl»c  measure. 

Sir,  I  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  a  digression  tliat  [ 
made,  that  we  had  been  in  the  Iiabit  of  treating  the  Indians 
as  distinct  and  sovereign  communities  ance  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  Government— that  all  the  sages  and  pa- 
triots of  the  republic,  from  its  fbunilation  to  the  present 
administration,  had  done  so.  Now,  sir,  what  have  we  done, 
and  how  stands  the  case?  In  1785,  »9l,  *95,  and,every  year 
since,  we  have  tol^  those  Indians,  we  will  protect  you — 
you  shall  live  Under  your  own  laws — no  white  man  shall 
step  his  foot  upon  your  soil — ^your  lines  shall^e  marked- 
ana  if  a  white  man  mtrudes  upon  you,  you  may  punish  him 
as  you  please,  and  we  will  hold  him  as  being  without  our 
protection.  Those  treaties  have  been  renewed — they  now 
subsist  and  are  in  full  force.  The  national  faith  and  the 
national  honor  are  all  pledgfed  for  their  support  and  main- 
tenance. Nay,  the  very  same  person  who  now  holds  in  his 
hands  the  national  prerogative,  has  himself  sanctioned  the 
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doctrine,  and  renewed  all  the  pledgees,  while  acting  under 
otlicr  functionaries  of  tlie  Government.  And  now,  sir, 
mnce  he  has  been  elevated  to  the  lof^r  station  which  he 
holds,  he  has  reversed  all  these  solemn  decrees.  He  now 
.holds  a  very  different  language.  He  tells  the  poor  savage, 
I  cannot  protect  you — ^you  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
States,  or  you  must  march  to  the  wilderness:  you  must 
seek  in  the  desert  that  repose  which  is  denied  you  here. 
Georgia  is  a  sovereign  State — I  cannot  undertake  to  con- 
trol her:  she  must  £>  as  she  pleases  with'you.  If  I  were 
to  attempt  to  control  her,  she  might  do  something  inju- 
rious to  us,  and  ruinous  to  you.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  the 
poor  Indian  never  heard  before  from  this  Government,  and 
never  had  a  right  to  expect  to  hear.  Nor  is  this  an  over- 
drawn picture:  it  is  short  of  the  truth.  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  book  containing  the  lang^iage:  I  hold  it  in  my  hand; 
it  is  on  every  gentleman's  table  in  this  House. 

I'o  understand  the  true  situation  of  these  Indians,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  case. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  principles  of  tliis  bill, 
the  nature  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  and  of  the  other  States, 
wiiich  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  1802, 
C>eorgia  made  a  cession  of  a  part  of  what  she  claimed  as 
her  territorj',  to  the  Uoited  States.  In  that  compact,  the 
Government  undertook  to  extinguish  all  the  Indian  title  to 
lands  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  **as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done  peaceably,  and  on  reasonable  terms." 
These  are  the  words  of  tlie  compact:  "  The  United  States 
shall,  at  their  own  expense,  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Geor- 
jyia,  as  early  as  the  same  can  be  **  peaceably  obtained,  on 
rcisonable  terms,  the  lands,  &c.'*  Observe,  the  lands 
were  to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  they  could  be,  "  peaceably, 
and  on  reasonable  terms."  We  were  not  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Indians  for  them;  we  were  not  to  violate  treaties; 
we  were  wot  to  ti-ample  upon  established  principles,  or 
tear  up  the  foundation  of  a  settled  policy  the  Government 
was  pledged  to  maintain.  Nor  was  it  to  be  done  at  all  events; 
it  was  to  be  done  on  reasonable  terms,  or  not  at  all:  clear- 
ly showing  that  tlie  United  States  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  fall  upon  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from  the 
country,  right  or  wrong — and  showing,  as  clearly,  that 
Georgia  was  not  authorized  to  do  so;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conceding  to  the  United  States  a  power  she  did  not  ckiim 
herself,  that  is,  the  power  of  making  treaties  with  tlic  hi- 
dians.  If  tlie  Government  were  bound,  at  all  events,  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands,  why  those  qualify- 
ing words,  •*  when  it  can  be  done  peaceably,  and  on  reason- 
able terms?"  If  Georgia  had  been  competent  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  why  not  do  so?  Why  stipulate  with  the 
United  States  to  do  it?  or,  if  her  right  to  extend  her  laws 
over  the  Indians  was  clear,  why  make  any  stipulation  with 
the  United  States?  Sir,  Georgia  had  no  idea,  at  that  time, 
that  s'lie  had  tlie  right,  or  the  power,  to  do  cither  the  one 
or  the  other.  And,  sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  neither 
Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi  would  ever  liave  ven- 
tured upon  that  bold  experiment,  if  President  Jackson 
li:id  not  told  them  that  they  had  tlie  right  and  power  to  do 
.so:  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  last  spring  that 
General  Jackson  had  the  talk  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
lie  told  them  he  could  not  protect  them  against  the  intru- 
sions of  those  States;  and  it  was  not  till  this  last  winter 
«nd  the  present  spring,  that  those  States  took  upon  tliem- 
selves  to  extend  their  laws  over  the  Indians  within  their  bor- 
ders. I  say,  it  is  evident  they  were  emboldened  to  do  so  by 
tlic  language  which  General  Jackson  held  toward  those  In- 
dians; for  tiiey  never  had  before  presumed  to  do  so,  nor 
luitil  he  liad  announced  to  these  tribes  that  the  protection 
of  tlie  United  States  should  be  withdrawn  from  them; 
thereby  inviting  the  States  to  do  what  they  did.  And,  sir, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  language  of  renuncia- 
tion should  be  proclaimed  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  by 
General  Jackson,  after  negotiating  with  them  tlie  treaty  he 
did  in  1817.    It  is  admitted,  in  the  preamble  to  that  treaty. 


that  their  object  is  to  "  divide  or  separate  the  nation  (tlie 
Cherokees)  into  two  parties— -one  to  remain  where  tliey 
are,  they  having  made  much  more  progress  than  their  bre- 
thren toward  civilization,  and  being  disposed  to  pursue 
the  arts  of  husbandry,  quit  the  hunter's  life,  and  **  to  esta- 
blish among  themselves  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  form  of 
Government;"  the  other  party  retaining  more  of  the  In- 
dian character,  being  disposed  to  pursue  the  hunter's  life, 
and  the  game  becoming  scarce  where  they  are,  they  pro- 
pose to  sell  their  lands  in  that  place  to  their  white  bit- 
thren,  and  remove  over  the  Mississippi;  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  having  consented  to  their  propoiii- 
tion,  and  :issigfned  them  a  piece  of  land  in  the  wilderness, 
the  nation  there  stipulate,  the* one  party,  "that  they  will 
remain,  establish  for  themselves  fixed  laws  and  a  regular 
form  of  Government" — the  other  party,  that  they  will 
leave  their  possessions  on  this  side  the  Mississippi  to  tlieir 
white  brethren,  and  go  to  the  country  they  have  chosen 
beyond."  In  that  treaty  this  solemn,  humane,  and  bene- 
volent language  is  held  by  General  Jackson  to  the  nation. 
After  reciting  the  promises  of  the  President  to  aid  them, 
in  rcmoving  to  the  country  they  had  chosen,  it  is  stipulat- 
ed, "that  whereas  the  Cherokees,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
mises of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  did  make 
choice  of  a  country,  and  did  settle  themselves  down  upon 
the  United  States'  lands,  and  have  sent  on  their  agents  to 
make  a  treaty,  therefore,  knowyc,  that  in  order  to  cajTy 
into  full  effect  these  promises  of  the  President,  and  to 
promote  a  continuation  of  friendship  with  their  brothers," 
go  on  to  establish  and  conclude  the  various  articles  that 
follow;  and,  among  tlie  rest,  tlie  one  heretofore  recited, 
confirming  and  acknowledging^  with  botli  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, the  continuance,  **in  full  force,  of  all  treaties  be- 
tween them:"  and  it  is  particularly  stipulated  in  this  treaty, 
"that  if  any  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sliall  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  shall  make  known  that  desire,  each  head 
of  a  family  shall  have  laid  off  to  him  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  to  remain  to  him  for  life,  with  remainder  in 
fee  simple  to  his  children."  Here,  sir,  is  a  ticaty  entered 
into  with  the  Cherokees  by  General  Jackson,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  Georgia: 
tliose  distinguished  gentlemen  ae.ting  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  an  oath  to  support  the  constltdtion  of  the 
United  States  making  a  treaty  wllh  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  reside  in  Georgia;  which,  in  its 
solemn  stipulations,  recognises  tlie  following  facts:  **  that 
the  Indiiuis  who  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
either  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  are  not  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  because  it  provides  for  their  becoming  such: 
that  they  have  the  right,  and  intend  "  to  establi^i  fixed 
laws  for  themselves,  and  a  regular  form  of  Government, 
and  to  remain  there,  pureuing  the  arts  of  husbandry 
under  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  form  of  Government  of 
their  own,"  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  of  the 
United  States,  of  Georgia,  of  Alabama,  and  of  all  the 
world.  I  say  that  it  is* not  a  little  remarkable  that,  ailer 
those  solemn  engagements,  recognising  these  high  sove- 
reign rights,  tliey  should  be  told  by  General  Jackson  him- 
self, holding  in  his  hand  the  power  and  prerogative  of  a 
mighty  nation,  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  in  them; 
that  they  must  go  to  the  desert,  or  yield  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  States  in  which  they  reside. 

How  far  these  Cherokees  have  lived  up  to  their  profes- 
sions in  favor  of  civilized  life — of  their  intentions  to  aban- 
don  that  of  the  hunters,  and  pursue  the  arts  of  husbandry-^ 
tlie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mi'.Evkrktt]  has  told 
us.  He  has  given  us  a  schedule  of  tlicir  slaves,  their  horses, 
their  cattle,  their  farming  utensil?,  together  with  a  statemci.t 
of  their  churches,  their  public  houses,  their  mills,  ihtir 
workshops,  &c.  I  ask  you,  then,  sir,  if  it  comports  with 
the  dignity,  She  honor,  and  the  justice  of  this  great  repub- 
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lie,  to  throw  these  people  from  your  protection,  and  aban- 
don  them  to  those  with  whom  they  have  no  stipulations  for 
protection  and  safety,  and  tell  them,  in  the  langruage  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflTairs,  that  all 
this  pai*ade  about  treaties  ''is  a  mere  device,  intended 
only  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  without  any  intention  of 
beinff  carried  into  effect."  Would  it  be  honorable  to 
coerce  these  people  to  leave  their  homes,  guarantied  to 
them  by  so  many  solemn  pledges  of  your  country,  to  wan- 
der again  to  the  wilderness — again  to  degenerate  into  bar- 
bartsm,  almost  as  soon  m  the  light  of  civilization  has  begun 
to  dawn  upon  their  benighted  minds?  Sir,  it  wotdd  not. 
But  we  arc  told,  this  bill  docs  not  coerce  them.  True,  it 
docs  not  arrav  ajpiinst  them  fire  and  sword;  it  does  not  pro- 
pose using  physical  force — but,  sir,  does  it  not,  combuied 
with  other  cii<cumstances,  lay  them  under  an  irresistible 
compuliiion }  Let  us  examine  the  operations  of  the  bill,  in 
conjunction  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissmpi,  which  have  been  extended  over  them. 

The  first  prominent  feature  in  this  bill,  and  which  must 
strike  every  man  the  moment  he  casts  his  eye  upon  it,,  is 
thii^  that  it  proposes  to  withdraw  from  the'  Senate  their 
revisory  power  over  the  treaties  and  compacts  entered 
into  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
burden  of  this  buiuncss  is  to  be  tlirowu  into  his  hands,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  his  discretion.  No  treaty  is 
to  be  made  in  form;  the  bill  declares  '*the  President  may 
lay  oflT  the  districts  of  land;"  •*  the  President  may  ex- 
change lands;"  the  President  shall  do,  and  shall  cause  to 
be  done,"  every  thing  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  Senate 
have  yielded  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
to  dispose  of  no  one  knows  how  much  of  the  public  lands, 
but  surely  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  acres, 
and,  besides  that,  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  public 
moneys,  and  all  this  without  any  check  or  control  from 
any  quarter  whatever.  This  enormous  sum  of  money  is 
to  be  disbursed  under  his  discretion,  by 'such  persons  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  appoint,  and  who  are  answerable 
to  him  alone.  All  those  vast  contracts  arc  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  men  appointed  solely  by  the  President, 
without  consulting  any  power,  save  his  own.  If  a  petty 
officer  of  the  Government,  without  pay  or  responsibilit}', 
is  to  be  permanently  appointed,  the  President  has  to  ask 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  here,  sir,  one 
hundred,  and,  for  what  I  know,  or  any  one  else,  one  thou- 
sand will  be  appointed,  for  tlie  disbursement  of  some 
twenty  millions  of  dollai*s  of  public  money,  sttbject  only 
to  the  will  and  control  of  the  Executive.  If,  sir,  1  had 
tlie  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  discretion,  the  encrg}', 
and  firmness  of  the  President,  I  would  withhold  from  him 
this  vast  power  and  patronage .  It  is  possible  he  may  make 
tome  improvident  appointments,  as  we  have  undeniable 
evidence  that  he  has  done  in  some  instances,  who  may 
make  some  very  onerous  contracts^  but  the  moment  they 
are  made,  they  are  binding  upon  tlie  Government,  and 
you  will  have  to  appropriate  money  for  their  payment, 
because  the  nation  is  pleclged  tojdo  so.  Where  is  this  vast 
scheme  to  end  ?  Seventy  or  eignt^  thousand  Indians  are  to 
be  removed  across  the  Mississippi,  and  no  principle  esta- 
blished upon  which  it  is  to  be  done,  except  what  m.iy  be 
devised  by  the  Executive  within  the  provisions  of  a  loose 
and  indefinite  bill.  I  ask  again,  sir,  if  it  were  intended  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  upon  the  occasion,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  subject  from  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  throw  the  whole  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Executive,  without,  at  least,  consulting' his  con- 
stitutional advisers  (the  Senate)  ?  He  ought  to  have,  in  an  af- 
fair of  so  much  importance,  the  counsel  of  the  whole  nation. 

Sir,  I  have  another  insuperable  objection  to  tliis  bill, 
and  one  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  myself.  I  believe  those  Indians  are  sove- 
reign communities,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  hold  treaties  with  them,  as  witli  other  powers,  and  not 


mere  compacts,  as  with  individuals.  The  langiiage  of  the 
constitution  is  express  **that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regtilatc  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  amoi.g-  l!ie 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  "And  thai 
the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur."  Now,  sir,  in  reli- 
tion  to  the  regidation  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  there  is  no  kind  of  distinctidn 
made  in  the  constitution  between  the  modes  to  be  pursi:ed 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers  and  that  of  the  Indian  tribes: 
hence,  I  take  it  for  granted,  there  is  no  difference  allowed 
to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  procedure  between  t^he  two. 
It  is  to  be  done  by  treaties,  and  no  other  mode  can  be 
adopted  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  There 
is  a  treaty-making  power  created  by  the  constitution,  and 
that  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  particular  way  pointed  out  by 
the  constitution;  that  being  the  ca.^,  this  House,  or  both 
Houses,  cannot  nullify  or  change  that  mode,  without  an 
express  violation  of  its  principles.  What  was  the  treaty- 
making  power  created  for,  if  Congress  may  adopt  any 
other  mode  they  plea&e>  I  say  it  cannot  be  done  by  this 
House,  or  by  both  Houses,  or  otherwise  the  constitution 
is  a  dead  letter.  If  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  alone  authorized  to  make 
treaties,  how  can  Congress  substitute  any  other  mode?  No 
one,  I  believe,  would  he  hardy  enough  to  affirm  tliat  the 
President  alone  could  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power; 
and,  if  he  cannot  do  so  with  a  foreign  power,  1  ask  how 
can  he  do  it  with  an  Indian  tribe,  when  the  power  to  do 
the  one  is  granted  in  the  constitution  by  the  very  same 
words  as  is  that  to  do  the  other?  What  would  the  people 
of  the  Union  say  if  Congress  were  to  pass  an  act  autho- 
rizing the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  England, 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  to  Siijust  and  fix  a  tariff  of 
duties  to  suit  his  own  notions,  without  consulting  the  Se- 
nate or  this  House  >  Would  Ihey  not  say  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional, as  well  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights* 
Would  they  not  say  that  that  was  a  power  they  never  au- 
thorized us  to  confer,  and  pronounce  us  usurpers  for 
doing  so?  They  certainly  would,  ai^d  justly,  too.  I  say, 
sir,  would  not  such  a  proposition  shock  this  nation^  And 
yet  this  bill  proposes  to  do  what  is  in  principle  precisely 
the  same  thing,  and  indeed  a  scheme  or  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  more  alarming  and  dang^erous  consequences.  I» 
this  instance  the  President  is  authorized  not  to  make 
treaties,  not  to  hold  conventions,  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  tlie  Senate,  but  arrangements,  compacts, 
or  whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  them,  in  just  such 
a  manner  as  may  suit  his  own  notions,  to  tlie  amount  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  about  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  uncontrolled  by  any  legal  restrielion, 
save  his  own  discretion.  Not  but  that  he  might  excrc.sc 
that  tremendous  discretion  very  honestly  and  very  judi- 
ciously, but  the  granting  it  would  still  be  no  more  nor 
less  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, I  cannot  consent  to  vote  for  this  bill;  nor  shall  1  ever 
consent  to  do  so,  until  I  get  my  own  consent  to  violate  that 
constitution  which  I  have  sworn  on  this  floor  to  support. 

Sir,  I  was  anxious  to  adopt  some  correct  and  constitu- 
tional system  by  which  all  those  sons  of  the  forest  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  residence  among* 
the  whites  here,  for  one  beyond  the  Mississippi,  who  might 
choose  voluntarily  to  do  so;  and  I  was  anxious  for  its  adop- 
tion, because  I  saw  and  dreaded  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  those  poor  helpless  fellow-beings  were  placed.  I 
saw  them  driven,  by  the  construction  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  liad  given  to  the  constitution  and  the 
various  treaties  into  which  we  had  entered  with  them,  from 
the  protecting  shelter  which  those  solemn  guaranties  had 
thrown  around  them,  destitute  of  the  means  of  support, 
and  I  felt  anxious  to  relieve  them  upon  any  safe  and  cor- 
rect principle,  regardless  of  the  expense,  and  submitted 
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^hat  I  thought  such  a  proposition  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  was  by 
them  almost  as  promptly  rejected  as  submitted.  My  pro- 
position was  to  authorize  the  President  to  hold  treaties 
with  the  tribes  in  the  usual  manner,  to  extinguish  the  title 
to  their  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  exchange 
those  with  them  for  otliers  beyond;  to  obtain  their  volun- 
tary consent  to  go;  to  make  provision  for  them  while  mi- 
grating, and  for  their  sustenance  a  reasonable  time  after 
their  amval  there;  and,  indeed,  embracing  very  nearly  as 
extensive  a  scheme  as  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
except  that  treaties  were  to  be  made  and  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent;'  tliat^  as  treaties 
had  sometimes  been  obtained  through  fraud  and  covin, 
and  had  actually  afterwards  been  set  aside  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  had  occasioned  bloodshed  among  the  Indians, 
I  was  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  in  future,  and 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  only  constitu- 
tional mode  by  which  it  could  be  done.  But,  sir,  what 
was  my  astonishment,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was  worse 
than  no  plan,  and  found  that  it  was  rejected  almost  with- 
out a  division.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  afterwards  as 
if  it  was  my  duty  strenuously  to  oppose  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  and  shall  certainly  continue  to  do  so,  unless 
it  shall  be  modified  to  comport  with  my  views  of  the  con- 
stitution, of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  and  of  that  jus- 
tice which  is  due  to  a  weak  and  helpless  people,  to  whom 
we  are  under  every  obligation  of  compact,  of  honor,  of 
benevolence,  and  philanthropy,  to  protect,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  save  from  impending  ruin  and  final  extinction. 
Sir,  the  danger  to  be  feared  in  prosecuting ^ich  a  tre- 
mendous scheme  ought  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

This  bill  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  President  some 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  to  disburse  exactly  as  l»e  pleases; 
it  throws  into  his  hands  the  lives  and  liberties  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  human  beings,  for  such  is  about  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  besides  a 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  without  check  or  con- 
trol over  him,  no  power  to  revise  his  acts;  all  his  compacts 
are  without  the  revisory  power  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  dis- 
cretion which  I  can  never  consent  to  grant  to  any  man. 
My  proposition  requires  treaties  to  be  made  in  the  usual 
way;  those  treaties  to  be  submitted  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  Here  is  safety.  If  the  treaty  is  fraudu- 
lent, it  can  be  set  aside;  if  it  be  improvident,  it  can  be 
rectified;  if  the  President  should  drive  the  project  too 
fast,  or  extend  his  operations  too  wide,  he  can  be  checked. 
The  Senate  is  a  representative  body  in  part,  and  ifi  part 
executive.  The  various  interests  of  the  States  are  there 
fairly  represented,  and  H^eir  political  powers  fairly  ba- 
lanced, where  contending  interests  are  brought  equally  to 
operate,  and  wisdom  and  virtue  will  direct  the  controversy 
to  a  correct  restdt.  Sir,  let  us  see  how  this  bill,  in  its  de- 
tail, would'^operate  upon  the  Indians,  in  connexion  with 
the  laws  of  those  States  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Every  gentleman  can  see,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  they  must  operate  oppressively.  How  is  one  of  those 
sons  of  the  chase,  who  has  all  his  life  roved  uncontrolled 
through  his  native  forest,  pursuing  the  gtime — I  say,  how  is 
he  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  civilized  life? 
How  is  he  to  be  transformed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  solitary 
savage  to  the  social  and  polished  citizen?  How  is  he  to 
yield  the  lawless  freedom  of  the  wilderness  to  the  narrow 
walks  of  cultivated  society*  How  exchange  the  wander- 
inga  of  the  hunter  for  the  contracted  circles  of  the  husband- 
man, or  how  the  wild  sallies  of  licentiousness  for  the  re- 
straints of  social  intercouree?  He  cannot  do  it;  it  would 
be  worse  than  Algerine  slavery.  But,  sir,  these  arc  not 
half  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  these  helpless  and  mise- 
rable people.  These  remarks  will  apply  generally  to  all 
those  three  States  which  extend  their  laws  over  the  Indian 
tribes  within  their  borders. 

But  let  us  see  what  are  the  provisions  of  those  laws  which 


Georgia  has  extended  over  the  Cherokees.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, In  order  to  come  to  a  proper  imderstandinjg  of  the 
case,  to  show  the  relative  situation  of  the  Georgians  and 
the  Indians.  It  seems  that  the  Cherokees,  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  General  Jackson,  in 
1817,  "liave  established  fixed  laws  and  a  more  perma- 
nent system  of  Government.**  They  elect  their  chieik 
and  head  men,  who  form  a  council;  Uiey  meet  at  stated 
times,  and  pass  laws  or  decrees  to  govern  them;  they  have 
their  executive  officers,  their  justiqcSy  and  their  constables 
or  <<  marshals,*' as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them.  With 
those  chiefs,  council,  and  executive  officers,  they  govern 
themselves,  I  am  tokl,  with  a  reg^lanty  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose very  little  short  of  the  most  civilized  communities, 
and  at  least  with  tlie  same  stern,  undeviating  national  in- 
tegfrity.  Sir,  there  is  not  upon  record,  I  believe,  an  in- 
stance of  a  violated  Indian  treaty,  which  was  entered  into 
by  them,  voluntarily  and  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
white  men;  they  have  universally  abided  by  them,  how- 
ever onerously  they  liave  operated.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed, that,  in  1825,  a  fraudulent  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks  at  the  Indian  Springy,  which  was  afterwards  set' 
aside  by  the  Government,  on  the  application  of  tlie  In- 
dians; and  even  in  this  oasc,  although  it  appeared  tb^t 
General  Mcintosh,  the  principal  chief^who  had  negotiated 
the  treaty,  was  to  become  the  individual  owner  in  fee  sim- 
ple of  a  property  worth  perhaps  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
for  his  infidelity  in  sigi\ing  the  treaty,  and  although  the  / 
chiefs  who  made  the  stipulation  were  unauthoi*ized  to 
do  so,  yet  the  nation  never  attempted  to  violate  the 
treaty,  but  modestly  asked  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  set  It  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  fraud, 
which  they  did,  on  equitable  terms,  and  to  the  g^eat  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Georgians.  It  is  true  the  Indians  punished 
Mcintosh,  their  chief,  with  death,  for  his  infidelity,  and 
the  world  has  pronounced  tipon  their  act,^hat  it  was  right, 
for  he  was  a  traitor  according  to  their  laws,  having  know^ 
ingly  and  wilfully  violated  not  only  a  statute  of  his  coun- 
try, but  that  sacred  pledge  and  faith  which  is  the  only  gua- 
ranty of  national  or  public  safet}'.  Since  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe, lam  told,  the  Cherokees,  from  a  deep  repugnance 
to  sell  their  lands,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  tlieir 
chiefs,  as  well  as  individuals,  being  sometimes  bribed,  have 
passed  decrees  punishing  with  death  any  chief  or  other 
person  going  into  council  to  make  treaties  for  the  sale  of 
their  possession,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
Now,  sir,  what  are  the  laws  of  Georgia  in  relation  to 
those  people?  The  very  act  by  which  she  extends  her  laws 
over  them,  annuls  and  renders  void  all  their  orders  and  de- 
crees, an<l  makes  it  a  penal  offence,  subjecting  them  to 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  six  years,  to  hinder  or 
prevent,  by  any  means,  any  individual  from  selling  any  part 
of  their  lands.  The  Indians,  finding  the  members  of  their 
society  had  been  bribed,  as  I  presume,  though  entirely 
immaterial  for  what  reason,  had  made  a  decree  or  order 
that  no  individual  among  them,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  shoidd  enrol  himself,  uftder  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi. Tlte  same  act  of  Georgia  makes  it  a  penal  offence, 
punishable  by  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  peniten- 
tiary four  years,  **to  prevent,  or  endeavor  to  prevent,  by 
any  means,  an  Indian  from  thus  enrolling  himnelf  for  trans- 
portation." They  have  likewise  an  order  or  decree  of 
their  council,  which,  I  presume,  originated  in  the  fraud 
and  corruption  practised  at  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springn 
in  1835,  and  which  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  Mr.  Adams, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  making  it  a  felony  of  deatii 
for  any  of  their  chiefs  or  head  men,  fraudulently  and  wick- 
edly, to  go  into  council,  antl  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands,  without  the  general  consent  of  the  nation.  How 
has  Georgia  met  this  wholesome  provision  of  their  laws? 
Why,  sir,  by  passing  an  act,  making  it  murder,  and  punish- 
able with  death  by  hanging,  to  take  the  life  of  an  Indian  tor 
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enrolling'  himself  for  transportation,  or  for  goin^  into  a  coun- 
cil, to  sell  their  whole  territory,  or  any  part  of  tliem,  to  the 
whites;  making  the  executive  officer  of  the  Indians  answer- 
able with  his  life  for  executing  any  such  order  of  council  or 
decree.  There  is,  likewise,  a  provision  in  tlie  same  law  of 
Georgia,  which  disqualiAcs  the  Indians,  even  on  their  own 
lands  and  in  their  own  towns,  from  being  witnesses  against 
a  white  man.  Now,  sir,  a  comparison  of  those  sanguinary 
edicts  of  Georgia,  operating  as  auxiliaries  with  the  bill 
upon  your  table,  will  exhibit  the  true  grounds  upon  whicli 
those  poor  Indians  stand  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  their 
wills,  in  selling  their  lands,  and  removing  themselves  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  This  bill,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
authorizes  the  President  to  exchange  lands  beyond  that 
river  with  any  nation  of  Indians  on  this  side,  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  their  territory.  It  Is  not  to  be  presumed 
the  President  will,  in  person,  make  all  those  exchanges: 
it  will  have  to  be  trusted  to  agents,  and  perhaps  those  re- 
ading in  the  State  where  the  laiKllies;  deeply  interested,  if 
not  individually  and  directly,  be  will  be  so  politically  and 
indirectly,  and  will  necessarily  make  it  a  point  of  skill  and 

{iraise worthiness  as  a  diplomatist,  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
le  can  of  tlie  Indians.  This  is  putting  it  on  the  best  and 
most  honorable  grounds.  I'he  laws  of  Georgia  have  an- 
iiuUed  and  abrogated  all  the  decrees  and  edicts  of  the 
tribes,  thereby  rendering  them  perfectly  powerless,  and 
giving  to  the  vile  and  perfidious  among  them  the  liberty  of 
exercising,  with  perfect  impunity,  the  basest  fraud  and 
treachery,  and,  to  cap  tlie  climax,  doom  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  six  years,  at  liard  labor,  any  Indian  in  their  nation 
who  shsll  attempt  to  prevent  them.  This  is  a  case  that 
may  happen  with  the  most  correct  agent  the  President  can 
employ,  and  when  governed  by  the  purest  motives.  Un- 
der what  circumstances  will  the  Indians  come  to  treat  with 
you?  Why,  sir,  disarmed  of  all  power  as  a  nation,  witli 
the  horrors  of  a  penitentiary  and  hard  labor  staring  them 
in  the  face,  with  a  rope  around  their  necks,  a  hangman  by 
their  side,  and  a  g^dlows  erected  over  their  heads!  What 
a  medley  of  absurdity,  oppression,  and  horror  is  couched 
in  these  few  sections  of  law.  The  solemn  legislative  de- 
crees of  the  Indians  are,  by  them,  declared  null  and  void; 
and  yet  if  one  of  their  tribe  prevents  his  fellow-member 
from  g^ing  into  council  to  make  decrees,  he  is  punished 
with  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  tlie  penitentiary.  Their 
decrees  in  council  are  null  and  void,  and  yet  they  are  pun- 
ished if  they  do  not  hold  councils,  and  make  such  as  shall 
suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia.  They  are  void  in  some 
instances  in  which  Georgia  is  interested  that  they  should 
be,  and  yet  they  are  \cry  grave  and  solemn  acts  in  cases 
in  which  she  is  ii\terested  to  make  them  so.  If  the  Indians 
do  not  hold  councils  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia, 
they  are  punished  in  the  penitentiary;  if  they  do  hold 
councils,  such  as  do  not  suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia, 
and  execute  them,  they  are  to  be  hanged;  and  yet  we  are 
fsn'avely  told  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  coerce  them 
from  their  homes,  or  to  sell  their  lands.  Sir,  I  do  not  mis- 
represent this  law  of  Georgia.  I  hold  it  in  my  hand — it  is 
on  every  gentleman's  table.  I  have  stated  its  provisions 
substantially,  and  can  be  corrected  if  I  be  wrong.  Sir,  if 
it  be  proposed  to  these  unfortimalc  Chcrokees  to  sell  their 
]ands,  they  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  There  will  always  be 
found  in  any  community  individuals  corrupt  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  imbecile.  There  will  al- 
ways be  found  those  in  the  nation  weak  or  wicked  cnougli 
to  yield  to  the  bribes  of  corrupt  agents,  so  long  as  impu- 
nity shields  them  from  condign  punishment.  Indeed,  it 
seems  a  little  strange  to  me  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
enlightened  Legislature  of  Geor^s,  tliat,  by  annulling  all 
the  laws,  customs,  ordinances,  and  decrees  of  the  Che- 
rokces,  and  punisliing  tliem  for  making  such,  they  there- 
by rendered  all  their  decrees,  to  cvciy  intent,  ineffi- 
cient, as  well  to  convey  tlicir  lands  as  every  other  practical 
purpose;  or  how  it  should  have  escaped  their  discernment, 


that  if  the  Indians  were  liable  to  sucli  seyere  punishment 
for  making  one  kind  of  order  or  decree,  they  would  feaj-  tu 
run  the  hazard  of  making  any  kind  at  all.  Sir,  without 
dwelling  upon  this  point  in  the  argument,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  law  of  Georgia  is  intende<l  to  intimidate  the  In- 
dians, by  punishing  those  who  shall  dare  to  object  to  tbe 
sale  of  their  lands;  and,  8ir»  by  a  literal  construction  of 
that  act,  it  is  made  a  crime,  punishable  with  four  jeairs'  con- 
finement at  hard  Utbor  in  the  penitentiary,  for  an  Indian  to 
persuade  his  neighbor  not  to  sell  his  lands  and  leave  his 
country.  And  why  was  it  necessary  to  pass  such  an  act, 
if  it  were  intended  to  leave  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise their  free  will  whether  to  go. or  stay?  Nay,  if  it  were 
not  intended  directly  to  compel  them  to  go?  Such  is  tlic 
operation  of  the  act,  in  connexion  with  the  one  now  under 
consideration;  and,  if  this  bill  passes,  no  arm  but  that  of 
heaven  can  save  them. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks,  sir,  will  be  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  answering  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Wilds]  and  which  will  show,  aa  iar  as  lean 
wish,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  own  act  extending  their 
laws  over  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the  operations  uiKlcr 
the  act  now  propoiicd  to  be  passed.  There  is,  sir,  a  clause 
in  this  bill  wliich  authorizes  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  luLve  appraised  the  improvements  on  settlements 
among  the  Indians,  and  pay  those  individuals  for  them; 
and,  when  thus  appraised  and  paid  for,  no  Indian  is  after- 
wards at  liberty  to  reside  on  them:  but  they  shall  instantly 
become  tlie  property  of  the  United  States,  or  tlie  State 
which  owns  the  soilj  and  the  Indians  forever  ousted  of  the 
possession.-  This  is  at  once  to  authorize  the  agent  whom 
the  President  may  employ  to  deal  or  bargain  with  them, 
to  apply  to  every  Indian  in  the  nation,  and  deal  with  him 
individually  for  the  little  spot  on  which  he  may  have  built 
a  cabin;  and,  by  bribing  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  sell  his  improvement,  it  at  once  becomes  the  proper^ 
of  Georgia,  if  it  be  within  tliat  State,  as  she  is  entitled  to 
the  soil  when  the  Ir.dian  title  is  extinguished.  This  is  not 
dealing  with  the  Indians  as  a  nation — ^it  is  purchasing  out 
individuals,  and  taking  their  lands  from  them  by  piecemeal, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  It  is  calcubted 
to  corrupt  their  people,  lead  them  to  acta  of  disloyalty, 
and  set  them  at  war  with  one  another.  And  here,  sir,  the 
act  of  Georgia  has  full  effect;  because,  for  an  Indian  to 
do  any  act  by  which  such  a  disloyal  deed  shall  be  prevent- 
ed, is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  four  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  this  is  no  new 
things  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
often  dealt  with  individuals  of  a  tribe  for  lands.  Why,  s'r, 
if  it  is  not  intended  to  effect  some  new  object,  why  pass 
the  bill?  If  it  is  only  intended  that  the  President  shall 
treat  with  the  Indians,  why  the  new  provisions  in  *Jie  bill? 
or,  I  ask  again,  vihy  pass  the  bill?  The  President  has  the 
power  to  ti-eat  with  them  without  it.  I  undertake  to  say, 
sir,  such  a  thing  never  was  done  by  this  Government,  as  to 
deal  with  an  individual  Indian  for  lands,  unless  it  was  such 
lands  as  he  held  from  the  United  States  by  patent  or  deed. 
The  United  States  have  never  yet  descended  so  low  as  to 
deal,  or  attempt  to  deal,  with  individuals  among  the  In- 
dians for  lancls  which  were  not  held  by  them  as  private 
property.  They  have  never  dealt  with  them  in  any  other 
way  than  by  treaties  with  the  tribes,  fairly  made  in  council. 
It  is  true  they  have  paid  the  Indians  for  improvements, 
but  those  payments  have  been  always  made  to  the  nation, 
or  to  the  individuals  by  consent  of  the  nation:  for  every 
one  knows  that  all  Itidian  lands  are  held  in  common  by  the 
nation,  and  no  individual  can  enjoy  a  foot  of  it  as  private 
property.  Hence,  to  deal  with  the  individual,  is  calculated 
to  drag  from  the  nation  its  lands  piece  by  piece;  because 
tl^ey  liave  it  not  in  their  power,  in  consequence  of  the  act 
of  Georgia,  to  punish  an  offender  who  shaJl  tlius  take  upon 
himself  to  violate  his  duty  to  the  nation  or  tribe  to  which 
he  belongs.     It  enables  the  agent  who  shall  negotiate,  by 
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bribing  the  worthless  part  of  the  Indian  community,  to  rob 
the  nation  of  its  lands,  through  their  defections,  while  the 
nation  is  deprired  of  the  power  of  protecting  itself  against 
such  traitorous  conduct. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Wilbb]  has  told  us  how  vilely 
the  Cherokees  have  acted  toward  those  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  emigrating  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.     1  had  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  Indians  toward  these  emigrants,  long  ago;  and,  in- 
deed, had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  they  had 
acted  from  passion,  without  consulting  their  reason.     But, 
sir,  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard  from  the 
gentleman  what  this  bad  conduct  was.     He  says  the  In- 
dians sue  those  who  are  emigrating,  for  their  debts,  and 
thereby  prevent  them  from  g^ing.     I  am  not  mistaken;  I 
took  a  note  of  what  he  said.     Why,  sir,  tliis  is  characteris- 
tic of  an  Indian,  to  pay  his  debts,  although  under  no  legnl 
obligation  to  do  so.  I  presume,  however,  that  some  of  the 
Georgian  Indtaps  have  lived  near  the  whites  so  long  that 
they  have  learned  to  be  dishonest,  and  the  nation  has  taken 
care,  in  their  approaches  towards  civilized  life,  to  secure 
their  constituents  against  such  dishonest  practices  by  their 
own  countrymen.    Sir,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  6nc  of  the  highest 
evidences  of  their  advancement  in  moral  science,  ana  mo- 
ral  rectitude,  as  a  nation.     Certainly  the  gentleman  would 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  it  said  that  the  laws  of  his  State 
■would  not  permit  the  creditor  to  arrest  the  debtor  who 
vas  fleeing  from  justice;  and  he  has  charged  the  Indians 
-with  no  more.     I  should  say  they  were  dishonest,  and  un- 
deserving the  name  of  civil  communities,  if  they  did  not 
provide  against  such  impositions  upon  themselves  and 
strangers.  And,  sir,  here  is  to  be  found  the  cause  why  Geor- 
gia passes  an  act  punishing  them  with  four  years'  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  for  using  any  means, 
by  their  decrees,  or  otherwise,  for  preventing  the  emi- 
grants from  removing  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.     Sir, 
1  will  leave  it  to  the  world  to  say  whether  Georgia  or  the 
Indians  are  most  reprehensible.     The  poor  Indian  wiio 
goes  into  council  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  his  countrymen 
honestly  to  pay  their  debts,  or  Georgia,  who  punishes  him 
with  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  at  hard  labor,  for 
doing  so,  merely,  forsooth,  because  it  becomes  the  means 
by  which  they  arc  prevented  from  emigrating  to  the  west 
or 'the  Mississippi.     Thus  stands  the  case:  the  Indians  de- 
sire their  countrymen  sliall  be  honest;  Georgia  indicts  and 
punishes  them  for  their  laudable  efforts  to  make  them  so. 
I  do  not  commiserate  Georgia  very  much  for  the  causes 
of  such  a  complaint;  an4  especially,  too,  as  the  gentleman 
tells  us  the  vigilant  and  sliarp-si^ited  Indian  agent  in  that 
quarter  prevented  the  Indians  from  can*ying  into  effect 
their  plan.     Such  an  act  was  worthy  of  such  an  agent; 
and,  as  to  such  a  complaint,  I  will  leave  it  to  be  judged  of 
by  others.     The  gentleman  tells  us  of  the  very  barbarous 
decrees  passed  by  these  savages  in  their  council.     I  have 
taken  a  note  of  one  as  he  read  it  from  the  paper;  but  I 
will  only  state  it  substantially,  and  he  can  correct  me  if  I  be 
wrong;  it  is  this:  «•  If  an  Indian  take  a  thief  who  hns  stolen 
his  horse,  and  he  should  be  in  so  much  of  a  rage  as  to  take 
his  life,  he  shall  be  answerable  only  to  his  Go<l  and  hisowri 
conscience.**    This  is  the  law,  or  decree,  of  this  savage 
nation.     How  long  has  that  gentlennan  lived  under  just 
such  a  savage  law?    Is  it*  not  the  law  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion, that,  if  a  thief  steal  your  Jiorse,  and  you  tsSke  him 
with  it,  and  he,  resist,  you  may  kill  him  witli  impunity? 
Why,  sir,  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  law  of  every  christian 
people;  and  here  it  is  to  be  lugged  in  as  barbarous  and 
sanguinary,  to  create  odium  against  the  poor  Cherokee. 
Sir,  compare  this  barbarous  decree  of  the  savage  with 
that  mild  and  benignant  decree  of  tlie  enlightened  State 
of  Georgia,  which  indicts  and  ptmishes  an  Indian  for  g^- 
ing  into  council  to  make  a  decree  to  compel  his  country- 
men to  pay  their  honest  debts.     The  one  a  lavage,  the 
other  an  enlightened  christian  community. 


The  Indians  pass  decrees  to  prevent  their  subjects  or 
citizens  from  committing  crimes;  and,  because  they  make 
allowances  for  the  weakness  and  fhiilty  of  human  nature, 
it  is  to  be  charged  upon  them  as  sanguinary  and  barbarous. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  the  mercy  which  justice  extends  to  human 
passion,  and  to  deny  it  would  be  to  make  justice  more 
guilty  than  crime  itself  The  gentleman  gives  us  an  evidence 
of  the  cupidity  of  those  Indians,  that  they  have  a  b.ank, 
regularly  organized  and  officered,  and  that  the  money  is 
loaned  and  distributed  among  their  rulers;  but  very  face- 
tiously tells  us  that  he  does  not  know  whether  they  have 
any  ideas  of  reform.  Sir,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  the  first 
of  this  information.  And- 1  am  glad  he  has  mentioned  the 
fact,  because  it  goes  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Evehett]  has  said,  that  those  Indians 
are  very  fiir  advanced  in  civilization.  And  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  any  set  of  rulers,  civilized  or  savage,  wljo 
have  money  to  make  a  bank,  as  he  assures  us  they  have, 
have  also,  like  our  worthy  rulers,  some  idea  of  reform. 
And,  sir,  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  Georgia  when  I  say 
that  perhaps  some  of  their  rulers  would  be  glad  to  break 
up  the  Indians,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  that  they 
might  indulge  themselves  in  hindling  the  cash  belonging 
to  that  bank.  I  say,  sir,  it  might  form  a  secret  motive,  not 
with  Georgia,  but  with  some  of  her  citizens,  to  annul  the 
decrees  and  statutes  of  the  Cherokec8,'break  up  their  coun- 
cils; and  finally  get  them  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Sir,  I  have  but  a  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
There  is  one  feature  in  the  law  of  Georgia,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  onerous,  and 
most  calculated  to  secure  impunity  to  the  wicked  and  ma- 
levolent in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  than  any 
other;  it  i«  this,  that  no  Indian  can  be  received  as  a  witness 
agpiinst  a  white  man.  Now,  sir,  I  would  no^  find  fault  with 
such  a  provision,  if  Georgia  did  not  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  her  own  laws;  if  she  permitted  them  to  be  governed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they  prescribe  for  them- 
selves, they  would  have  no  ri^t  to  complain,  or,  at  least, 
not  the  same  right;  or  if  she  limited  the  provision  of  the 
act  to  her  own  acknowledged  dominion,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend ft  to  the  lands  and  villages  confessedly  belonging 
to  the  Indians;  but  as  it  stands,  how  does  it  operate?  Why, 
sir,  the  whites  may  go  into  their  towns,  and  murder  me»i, 
women,  and  children,  with  perfect  impunity,  unless  indeed 
there  sliall  happen  to  be  an  honest  white  man  present, 
which  will  hardly  ever  be  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States  are  let  loose,  and 
rendered  null  and  void  by  the  construction  g^ven  them  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  white  men  are  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  go  among  them  when- 
ever they  please;  and,  indeed,  the  executive  officers  are 
paid  mileage  for  going,  and,  when  there,  they  have  a  per- 
fect immunity  to  commit  every  kind  of  outrage  upon  the 
Indians,  because  there  can  be  no  witnesses  against  them. 
The  injustice  of  such  a  measure  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one;  and,  besides,  the  license  given  to  the  lawless  and 
vicious  to  abuse  them,  must  lead  to  the  commission  of  al- 
most every  enormity,  while  they,  feeling  that  they  can 
have  no  redress,  except  that  which  they  find  in  their  own 
resources,  will  be  led  on  perhaps  to  oclious  excesses;  and 
riots,  commotions,  and  bloodshed  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequences.  Every  improper  act  will  be  charged  and 
provea  upon  the  Indian,  wliile  the  white  man  escapes  with 
perfect  impunity,  because  tliere  can  be  no  evidence  to 
prove  his  guilt.'  Indeed,  sir,  this  very  provision  of  the 
act  of  Georgia  forms  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  cliain 
of  oppression  which  is  intended  by  this  bill  to  be  thrown 
around  the  neck  of  the  poor  Indian. 

Sir,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  colonizing  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  the  negroes;  but  I  wish,  when  it  is  done, 
it  may  be  done  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  ngi'eeable  to  them 
— 'that  it  shall  be  done  upon  correct  principles.  Ciive  them 
a  territory  over  the  Mississippi ;  let  us  take  it  under  our 
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protection;  lei  us  not  undertake  to  govern  them  with  our 
laws,  but  aid  them  in  governing  themselves  with  their  own 
laws — lay  off  their  territory  in  a  continuous  form,  not  into 
circles  or  districts  for  separate  and  distinct  tribes,  as  con- 
templated by  this  bill;  for,  according  to  it,  the  territory  is 
to  be  laid  ofl',  and  distinctly  marked,  so  that  each  tribe  may 
know  its  own.  By  a  course  of  this  kind,  you  keep  up  those 
odious  distinctions  which  have  been  the  causes  of  endless 
wars  between  them.  Why,  sir,  while  they  had  the  whole 
range  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  west,  if  we  can  believe  history,  it  was  their  disputes 
about  the  lines  of  their  liunting  grounds  which  caused 
those  exterminating  wars  which  were  fast  leading  to  their 
extinction.  And,  suppose  you  throw,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  some  forty  or  fifly  tribes  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  between  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  on  the  cast,  and  the  Spanish  dominions  and 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  What  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence^ Why,  sir,  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  they 
arc  fixed  there,  emlless  disputes  and  quarrels  will  ensue, 
and  the  same  old  exterminating  warfare  begins;  and  you 
are  bound  to  protect  them  in  their  new  possessions,  not 
only  against  all  foreign  foes,  but'against  themselves.  This 
will  create  onerous  burdens,  which  the  people  of  this  Go- 
vernment will  be  very  little  disposed  to  bear;  and  ttie 
]>oor  Indians  will  very  likely,  in  a  short  time,  be  again 
abandoned  to  the  operations  of  their  own  lawless  and  savage 
passions,  which  know  no  graduation  of  punishment — but 
every  offence  is  punished  with  death;  and,  very  soon,  they 
will  again  be  seen  tending  to  decay  and  extinction. 

I  say,  sir,  give  them  a  territory,  do  away  all  those  fatal 
distinctions  of  tribes,  let  them  be  Indians,  not  tribes  of^In- 
dians;  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  them;  give  them 
to  know  that  we  intend  to  treat  them  as  our  equals.  It  is 
that  invidious  distinction  we  have  always  kept  up,  which 
has  made  them  hate  us.  The  Indian  is  not  like  the  poor 
humbled  African,  who  looks  up  to  his  master  as  a  superior 
being;  he  fecU  all  the  dignity  of  his  nature;  and  to  treat 
him  with  contempt,  is  to  make  him  hate  you  with  a  hatred 
as  lasting  as  time,  and  as  inexorable  as  fate.  You  are 
going  to  place  him  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  domin- 
ions, who  may  one  day  become  our  rival  and  our  foe;  and 
if  you  drive  him  from  his  home  by  acts  of  oppression,  he 
goes  there  with  his  heart  cankering  and  festering  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  Nyrongs.  He  will  be  always  ready  to  join 
your  foes,  whoever  they  may  be.  He  will  fight  you  as 
long  :ls  he  can  raise  the  tomaliawk,  or  wield  the  war  club. 
I  say,  therefore,  give  him  a  country  that  he  may  call  his 
own;  take  him  under  your  kind  protection;  fix  his  title  to 
it  upon  principles  that  shall  satisfy  him  tliat  it  is  to  be  his 
forever:  do  not  drive  him  hence,  but  make  it  his  interest  to 
go,  and  he  will  go  voluntarily;  and,  instead  of  bearing  in 
his  bosom  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge,  he  will  carry 
with  hiin  the  pleasing  recollections  of  your  beneficence 
and  kindness.  Instead  of  pouring  fortli  the  curses  of  his  in- 
jured country,  he  will  breathe  the  aspirations  of  kindred 
affections.  But,  sir,  if  you  drive  him  away  with  unpro- 
voked wrongs^  visit  upon  him  the  evils  with  which  this  bill 
is  fraught,  surround  him  with  insuperable  difficulties,  till 
he  is  forced  to  yield  to  their  pressure?  send  him  away  in  that 
spirit,  and  he  will  war  with  you  till  he  reaches  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific;  and,  when  he  has  no  longer  a  clod  of  earth 
upon  which  to  set  his  foot,  you  will  hear  his  curses  (not  his 
sighs)  wafted  back  upon  the  returning  g^le;  and  not  his 
only,  but  the  curses  of  pitying  nations  who  shall  sympa- 
thize in  his  wrongs  and  his  sufferings.  You  will  be  told  of 
your  broken  faith,  violated  ti*eaties,  unprovoked  wrongpi 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  Indian,  when  he  (as  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia)  shall  not  be 
extinct,  but  simk  in  the  vast  ocean  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  LAMAR  said  he  was  well  apprised  th.at  lie  was 
about  to  impose  on  the  exhausted  patience  of  the  House  a 
heavy  tax,  but,  under  existing  circtimstances,  he  aliould 


not  conceive  himself  warranted  in  presenting  to  its  consi- 
deration more  than  an  epitome  of  tlie  argument  which  wsa 
intended  to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  bill. 

One  observation,  in  justice  to  myself,  [said  Mr.  L.]  and 
which  will  favorably  present  the  claims  I  have  on  your  time, 
if  notiyour  attention.  Actuated  by  considerations  connected 
with  miportant  interests,  in  which  Georgia  and  her  citizeia 
are  peculiarly,  and,  1  might  add,  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned, I  have  been  induced  to  abstain  from  debate  on  aJl 
other  subjects,  that  your  obligations  to  listen,  and  my  claims 
to  address  you,  might  be  increased.  To  advance  Uie  suc- 
cess of  these  interests  of  the  State  and  her  people,  re- 
quires the  exertions  of  all  the  energr  and  talent  of  her  de- 
legation; and  such  as  I  possess  sliail  be  devoted  to  tlicm. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Tsst]  and  others 
associated  with  him,  who  have  preceded  me,  presented 
those  objections  which,  on  the  first  aspect,  might  be 
conceived  the  most  formidable  to  the  bill  itself;  and  the 
importance  attached  to  them,  the  fearfid  apprehcnsons 
indulged,  from  the  power  it  is  supposed  to  confer  on 
the  President,  and  the  fatal  consequences  predicted  ironi 
it,  demand  an  answer.  Tiiis  they  shall  receive.  We 
are  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
SToaas]  that  the  history  and  experience  of  all  Govern- 
ments should  admonish  us  that  power  has  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  in  the  Executive  Department  of  Government; 
and  that  its  insidious  encroachments,  which  have  under- 
mined the  liberties  of  nations  in  past  times,  emanated  from 
that  source;  tliat  patronage  is  dangerous,  and  is  increased 
by  the  bill;  tliat,  by  it,  the  settled  principles  of  the  action 
of  tills  Government  are  subverted;  that  treaties  arc  super- 
seded; and  tliat  the  President  will  have  an  unlimited  diar 
cretion  to  do  what  heretofore  required  the  concurrence  of 
two-tliirds  of  the  Senate  to  accomplish.  But,  sir,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  bill,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saylnf 
that  a  partial  examination  of  its  provisions  will  satisfy  cver}- 
unprejudiced  mind  that  no  such  exceptions  exist,  except 
in  the  gentleman's  imagination. 

The  first  section  requires  the  President  to  cause  to  be 
laid  out,  of  the  territory  to  whigh  the  Indian  title  has  betn 
extinguished,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  suitable  number  of 
districts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians as  may  choose  to  exchange  their  land. 

The  second  only  provides  for  the  exchange  of  territory; 
and  the  tliird  requires  tliat,  in  making  the  exchange,  the 
President  shall  cause  a  guaranty  to  be  made  them,  or  at 
their  election  to  issue  a  patent,  subject  to  revert  to  the 
United  States  if  the  Indians  become  exinct  or  abandon 
tlic  same. 

The  fourth  provides  for  the  payment  of  such  improve- 
ments as  add  value  to  the  lands  claimed  by  individuals,  to  be 
ascertained  by  commis«oners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  fifth  section  extends  to  the  emigrants  tlie  uecessair 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  remove,  and  such  aid  as  may  b« 
requiriKl  for  the  support  and  subsistence  for  the  first  year. 

The  slxtli  enjoins  It  as  a  duty  on  the  President  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  new  residence  from  the  interruption  and 
disturbauce  of  other  tribes,  and  all  otlier  persons. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  preserve  their  relations 
with  this  Government  as  they  have  heretofore  existed; 
and  appropriate  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  effect 
the  purposes  specified  in  the  bill.  'I'his,  sir,  is  the  bill  so 
full  of  danger,  patronage,  and  power;  so  little  merciful 
to  the  *<poor  Indians;"  which  is  to  produce  among  the 
nations  of  tlic  earth  amoi*al  disgust,  and  draw  down  upon 
us  the  vengeance  of  Heaven! 

Sir,  sofiir  from  the  bill  conferring  on  the  President  tliese 
alarming  powers,,  or  in  any  way  interfering  w^ith  tlic  mak- 
ing of  ti'caties,  he  will  be  the  mere  instrument  to  consum- 
mate tiie  legislative  will:  to  see  the  object  accomplished  in 
Uic  manner  Congress  shall  direct^  and  the  manner  as  well 
as  tlie  meftiis  of  doing  it  are  expressly  designated  and  de- 
fined in  tlic  bill.     He  will  occupy  the  humble  station  of  a 
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sabor&iuite  agpent,  with  no  more  control  than  is  conferred 
on  him  In  the  execution  of  other  public  acts,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  has  in  the  disbursement  of  the  millions  annual- 
ly expended  upon  the  exigencies  of  Government* 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  Ib,  that  the  same  object 
can  be  attained  by  treaty,  and  that  it  is  dang^erous  to  de* 
part  from  the  established  usa^  of  the  Govemment  by  the 
introduction  into  it  of  this  new  principle  of  action.  These 
I  regAKl  as  mere  assumptions,  and  will  join  issue  in  point 
of  fact  with  the  gentlemen  who  urge  them.  The  history 
of  our  Indian  relations  refutes  every  position  assumed  on 
these  points,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  fur  certain  gen- 
tlemen here,  who  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  inconsstency. 

The  bill  of  1826,  for  the  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
commanded  their  talents  and  support;  and  their  reg^tei^ed 
votes  show  that,  at  that  time,  many  of  those  who  are  now 
directing  the  roost  fixed  and  violent  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent measure,  entertained  very  different  views asregards 
this  policy.  In  vain  may  they  attempt  to  disoriminate  be- 
tween the  two  bills:  it  cannot  be  done;  and  a  regard  for 
consistency,  or  the  dread  of  exposure,  has  prevented 
them  in  argument  from  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
1  repeat  it,  there  is  no  new  principle  insisted  on,  nor  is  the 
plan  of  Indian  emigration  a  new  or  visionary  project. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1805,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  as- 
signs it  as  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Monroe  considered  it  a  mo- 
mentous subject^  one  which  would  enlist  in  its  support  the 
exertions  of  the  Government,  as  the  only  means  of  fulfil- 
ling the  compact  of  the  United  Btaites  with  Georgia;  and 
one  to  which  the  liopes  of  the  philanthropist  should  be 
directed  with  liveliest  concern,  as  the  destiny  of  the  Indian 
-was  suspended  on  its  success. 

After  Mr.  Adams  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
with  Georgia,  and  from  which  he  was  not  a  little  anxious 
to  be  relieved,  he  displayed  an  earnest  solicitude  to  ad- 
vance the  success  of  this  policy  of  ^e  Government:  and 
in  no  State  paper  has  the  propriety  of  Indian  emigration 
been  more  favorably  presented  to  the  American  people, 
than  it  was  in  the  one  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Porter.  At  that  time,  it  was 
supposed  there  was  a  union  of  all  liearts  and  all  heads  on 
this  subject,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  the 
only  impediment  to  this  desirable  object  But  within  the 
last  tweire  months  we  have  witnessed  some  most  extraor- 
dinary changes^of  opinion,  and  now  a  most  determined 
hostility  is  wag^d  against  this  favorite  policy  of  former 
administrations. 

Having  shown,  then,  that  nothing  new  is  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  prove  that  its  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  trea^.  Sir,  with  whom  would  you 
treat?  and  whoffs  consent  would  be  necessary  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  treaty?  A  few  arrogant  chiefs,  half  breeds, 
and  renegade  white  men,  control  the  Cherokee  nation. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  heard  in  their  council. 
They  may  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  but  the  clyefs  rule; 
they  refuse  to  treat,  and  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
thus  defeated  in  their  wishes.  But,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  scene  will  be  reversed.  The  Cherokees 
not  in  authority  will  be  permitted  to  move  or  not,  at  their 
election,  without  the  fear  of  death,  or  a  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  will  eiyoy  that  freedom  of  action  of 
which  they  are  now  deprived. 

With  the  infbrmatioa  which  this  House  has,  do  gentle- 
men suppose  that  there  is  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
treating  successfully  with  tliose  who  control  the  affairs  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  ?  Do  not  the  same  causes  which  ren- 
dered the  efforts  unavailing  heretofore,  still  exist?  The 
annuities  received  from  this  Government  by  them  have  add- 
ed new  can  ses  of  difficulty,  and  lessened  the  hope  of  success. 
When  an  annuity  is  paid,  it  is  deposited  in  their  national 
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treasury.  Who  receive  it'  The  Cherokees,  as  a  people, 
with  whom  it  was  formerly  distributed,  or  those  officers 
who  administer  this  recently  organized  Government  of 
tlieirs?  Sir,  the  ovei*growji  fortunes  of  the  latter,  and  de- 
gradation and  poverty  of  tlie  former,  furnish  the  answer. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  the  aggregate  number  of  their 
population  is  lessened  by  emigration,  will  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  received  by  the  chiefs  be  diminished,  as  a  ra- 
table part  will  pass  to  those  who  remove.  Hence  it  is» 
sir,  tliat  the  chiefs  of  that  nation  have  exerted  the  despotic 
powers  with  wliich  they  are  clothed,  to  restrain  the  emi- 
gration of  their  people. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  tliose  really  in  favor  of  the  measure  will 
not,  afler  all  the  explanations  which  tiiis  branch  of  the 
subject  has  received,  be  disposed  to  repose  much  reliance 
on  any  other  plan  than  the  one  contained  in  this  bill. 

Another  extraordinary  objection  to  tlie  emigration  of 
the  Indians,  at  this  time,  lias  been  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate, it  is,  that  C>eorgia  has  extended  her  laws  over  the 
Cherokeesi  and  gentlemen  justify  their  opposition  to  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  they  fear  the  coercive  influence  of 
those  kws,  and  the  effect  they  might  Uave  on  their  deter- 
mination. But  while  gentlemen  oppose  the  policy  pro- 
posed In  die  bill,  and  acknowledge  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians to  be  an  evil,  why  do  they  not  condescend  to  suggest 
to  us  some  other  plan  to  relieve  the.  objects  of  tlieir  bene- 
volence, and  to  free  the  States  where  they  are  from  tiia 
inconvenience'  The  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SpszrciB]  made  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  by  an  amend- 
ment proposed  in  tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  assert- 
ed the  independence  of  tlie  Indians,  denied  the  right  of 
the  States  to  subject  them  to  their  laws,  mmd  probably  in- 
structed the  President  as  to  his  duty  m  carrying  into  effect 
subsisting  treaties.  But  it  was  no  sooner  read,  Uian  it 
was  i-ejected  by  a  decided  vote  of  the  committee,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  revived  in  any  other  shape. 

Let  me  then  inquii*e,  will  the  rejection  of  the  bill  aid 
the  Indians?  Will  the  operation  of  the  State  laws  over 
them  be  arrested?  No,  sir.  Yet,  while  the  gentlemen 
raise  the  cry  of  oppression,  and  inveigh  largely  against 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  they  will  not  contribute  their  aid  to 
remove  the  Indians  beyond  the  readi  of  that  tyranny  they 
profess  so  much  to  deprecate.  The  amount  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this— that  because  Georgia,  in  their  opinion,  has 
done  wrong,  they  will  not  do  any  thing  to  accompUsh  what 
most  of  them  believe  to  be  an  act  of  pure  benevolence. 

Sir,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact«  tliat  the  destiny  of  the  In- 
dians is  involved  in  the  course  which  this  Government 
adopts  towards  them,  and  timt  the  crisis  has  arrived  when 
the  measures  which  it  is  to  ]>ursue  should  be  cleariy  de- 
veloped. That  procrastination  will  be  attended  with  in- 
creased embarrassment  to  the  United  States;  and  accumu- 
lated misery  on  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  race  of  people, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  course  pursued  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  m  memorializing  Con- 
gress, and  the  character  of  tiiis  debate,  have  a  tendency 
to  delude  them,  by  inducing  the  expectation  that  the  arm 
of  this  Government  will  be  extended  in  supporting  them 
in  the  pretensions  to  which  they  have  recently  laid  claim 
in  endeavoring  to  erect  an  independent  Government 
within  the  limits  of  a  State — the  limits  of  Georgia,  ori^^nally 
designated  by  her  colonial  charter,  subsequently  altered 
and  defined  by  her  constitution,  and  recog^sed  by  the 
compact  which  she  entered  into  with  the  Federal  G<rirem« 
mentln  1802.  Under  the  most  auspicious  cireumstancef 
of  which  this  state  of  tkinp  will  admit,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  destiny  incident  to  their  anomalous 
situation.  In  the  States  where  they  have  quietly  yielded 
to  the  humane  and  benevolent  provisions  or  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  where  the  influence  of  religious  precept  and 
example  has  been  actively  exerted  in  tiieir  behalf,  what 
l»s  been  their  fate?  In  the  language  of  the  executive 
message,  there  are  lefl  remnants  of  tribes,  only  to  preserve 
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for  a  while  their  once  terrible  names.  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  remark,  I  shall  omit  argfiiments  of  my 
own,  and  supply  them  by  referring  to  authorities.  And 
should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  show  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  other  tribes  has  been  the  result  of  their  confined 
location,  I  trust  I  shall  have  obviated  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  rest  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  and  that  they 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  affording  the  means  which  arc 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  furtherance  of  this  benevo- 
lent design.  I  sliall  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Senate  in  1825,  and  a  commentary  or  marginal  note 
in  a  volume  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut. 

This,  sir,  is  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Elliot: 
"To  any  one  who  has  carefiiUy  attended  to  the  history 
of  the  tribes  within  the  old  States,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
their  uniform  decline  results  from  causes  g^wing  out  of 
their  location.  So  true  is  this  position,  that,  while  you  can 
scarcely  point  to  a  nation  of  Indians  wasting  away,  either 
numerically  or  physically,  in  their  native  wilderness,  I  know 
of  no  tribe  within  the  States,  surrounded  by  a  white  popu- 
lation, who  have  not  declined  in  both  these  respects,  and 
who  are  not  in  manifest  danger  of  extinction.  What,  sir, 
has  become  of  the  immense  hordes  of  those  people  who 
once  occupied  the  soil  of  the  older  States?  In  New  Eng- 
land, where  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  once  so  fiercely 
contended  for  supremacy  with  our  forefathers,  but  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  their  descendants  now  remain; 
and  these  are  mixed  with  negro  blood,  dispirited  and  de- 
graded.  Of  the  powerful  league  of  the  Six  Nations,  so 
long  the  scourge  and  terror  of  New  York,  only  five  thou- 
sand souls  survive;  while  in  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  they  are  either  entirely  extinct,  oi 
their  numbers  are  so  reduced  aslo  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  department.  In  Vii^inia,  Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us 
that  there  were,  in  1607,  between  the  sea  coast  and  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  wa- 
ters of  James  river,  upwards  of  forty  tribes  of  Indians; 
now  there  are  but  forty-seven  individuals  within  the  State. 
That  many  of  these  people  have  removed,  and  others  pe- 
rished by  the  sword,  in  the  frequent  wars  which  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  our  settlements  in  all  these  States,  I  am 
free  to  admit;  but  where  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
with  their  descendants,  who  neither  removed  nor  were  thus 
destroyed?  **  Sir,  like  a  promontory  of  sand,  exposed  to 
the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  they  have  been 
gradually  wasting  away  before  the  current  of  white  popu- 
lation which  set  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter;  and,  un- 
less speedily  removed,  by  the  provisions  ofthis  bill,  bevond 
the  influence  ofthis  cause,  a  remnant  will  not  long  be  found 
to  point  you  to  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  relate 
the  sad  story  of  their  misfortunes." 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut  is  to  be  found  the  comment- 
ary to  which  I  have  alluded;  and,  to  the  statement  of  facts 
contained  in  it,  I  solicit  your  attention.  *•  When  our  an- 
cestors took  possession  of  the  territory  now  composing 
this  State,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  g^eat  number  of  tribes  of 
Indians.  They  never  had  a  war  with  any  but  the  Pequots 
within  the  State.  At  a  very  early  period  they  were  all  in 
some  degree  of  subjection  to  the  English.  They  were 
never  treated  as  a  conquered  nation,  or  enslaved,  but  were 
ti*eated  as  friends  and  allies,  and  even  considered  as  a  free 
people.  The  great  object  was  to  civilize  them,  and  the 
control  exercised  oVer  them  was  for  their  protection  and 
benefit.  In  the  revision  of  1672,  reg^ilations  are  found, 
requiring  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  endeavor  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity,  prohibiting  pow-wows  and  the  profa- 
nation of  the  sabbath,  and  punishing  murder.  In  the  re- 
vis,  on  of  1802,  there  are  some  additional  requisitions,  to 
prevent  the  selling  of  strong  drink  to  tliem,  to  punish  them 
for  drunkenness,  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  prevent  any  private  persons  purchasing  their 
landi.  Under  this  mild  treatment,  without  war,  pestilence, 
or  fiimine,  they  have  been  continually  diminiehing,  and  are 


now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number;  and  will,  probablv, 
in  a  very  short  time,  wholly  disappear." 

If  this  is  their  reduced  condition,  resulting  from  their 
confined  location,  and  that,  too,  amidst  the  solidtude  in- 
dulged for  their  welftu-e,  the  regrets  experienced  at  their 
decline,  and  when  honest  efforts  have  been  made  to  avert 
the  causes  of  their  desolation^  what  will  be  the  precipitate 
state  of  ruin  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  should  they 
persevere  in  a  misguided  and  reckless  course  of  waging u 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  States  >  Sir,  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  p^t  experience  to  divine  it;  and  nothing 
but  &  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  States,  to  which  their 
own  citizens  could  lay  no  lust  claim,  can  withstay  or  avert 
it.  The  President  has  fully  disclosed  bia  opinion  to  us  is 
it  regards  the  power  of  the  States  in  extending  their  laws 
over  them-^the  right  is  conceded.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
having  the  military  force  of  tins  coimtry  to  interpose  for 
its  prevention,  the  States  would  have  a  right  to  call  it  to 
their  aid  in  case  of  resistance.  The  right  of  jurtsdictioa 
need  not  be  questioned.  It  is  settled.  Georgia  acquired 
it  in  the  establishment  of  her  colonial  independence,  re- 
served it  in  her  admission  into  the  Union;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  *of  the  inseparable  appendages  of  her  so- 
vereignty. These  arc  admitted  principles,  and  form  the 
basis  on  which  the  present  administration  is  acting;  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  no  pledge,  enter  into  no 
agreement  or  compact,  in  violation  of  these  inherent  nghu 
of  the  States.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  supposed 
they  had  sufficiently  guarded  and  defined  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  aspecial  enumeration  of  them;  and 
so  sensibly  impreased  were  they  that  the  perpetuity  of  our 
political  system  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  rightsof 
the  States,  free  from  federal  encroachments  and  federal  in- 
fluence, that  they^were  not  disposed  to  leave  them  lAsuch  a 
situation  that  their  rights  could  be  compromltted,  or  their 
powers  abridged,  by  pretensions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  did  not  rest  on  a  special  grant  of  power.  They, 
therefore,  imposed  the  burden  of  proof  on  it,  by  saying 
that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserv- 
ed to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  The  frien-ia 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  indulged  apprehensions  of  as 
accumulation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, tending  towards  consolidution;  hence  they  conceived 
the  necessity  of  this  restrictive  clause,  intended  to  circum- 
scribe and  limit  its  powers,  and  to  operate  as  a  aecuriiy 
to  the  States.  If,  then,  this  right,  which  Georgia  chumis 
to  exercise,  is  not  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the 
United  States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  it  leaves 
Georgia  at  her  own  volition  to  extend  or  not  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  them.  Give  to  gentlemen  all  they  claim,  and 
upon  which  they  rest  the  denial  of  the  right  of  Georgia  to 
do  what  has  been  done  by  her,  and  to  whatdoea  it  amount' 
That  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  make  treaties,  (the 
extent  of  which  I  shall  hereafler  investigate,)  and  to  re- 
gulate commerce  with  foreigpn  nations,  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  I  shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss many  contested  points.  Grant  tliat  it  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  United  States  to  regelate  commerce,  and  that 
it  is  general  in  its  application,  extending  to  the  tribes  with- 
in, as  well  as  without,  the  limits  of  the  States,  it  gives  no 
riglit  to  do  any  thing  more  tlian  what  the  colistiitution  ex- 

Eresses,  that  of  regulating  commerce,  and  to  <<  pass  such 
Lwsas  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion that  power."  It  imparts  to  the  United  States  no  civil 
or  criminal  jurisdiction  over  any  other  subject.  The  same 
riglit  exists  of  regulating  commerce  among  the  several 
States.  Yet  no  one  here  will  contend  that  tlie  States  re- 
linquished, by  this  clause  in  Uie  constitution,  their  rights 
of  jurisdiction,  or  parted  with  their  aovereignt}*  on  other 
matters  disconnected  with  commerce;  or  that  the  power 
to  regfulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  confers  on 
the  United  States  the  right  to  interfere  with  their  miinici- 
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pal  regulations,  and  supersede  their  authority  in  tlie  in- 
fliction of  punishment  for  trespassi  murder,  and  other  cri- 
minal offences,  with  whicli  commerce  has  no  connexion. 
If,  then,  ^the  United  States  cannot,  in  the  regulations  of 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  divest  the  States  of 
their  jurisdiction  over  other  subjects,  how  do  the  same 
word*),  in  relation  to  Indian  tribes,  increase  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  diminish  or  impair  the  rights 
of  the  States?  They  do  not.  We  might  here  rest  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  Georgia  has  ptirsued  with  per- 
fect security,  and  demand  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
opinion,  to  produce  the  grant  of  power,  this  grand  politi- 
cal lever,  which  is  to  prostrate  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  standing  with  petty  corporations,  de- 
pendent  on  the  Federal  Government,  if  not  for  their  ex- 
istence, for  the  extent  of  their  powers.  Sir,  if  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  impose  limitations  on  the  States  where 
tliere  is  no  delegated  authority  to  do  so,  in  one  instance,  it 
may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  claimed  and  exercised  in 
all.  There  is  no  political  restraint  imposed,  unless  it  is 
done  by  the  constitution;  and  if  the  general  weifiu*e  clause 
confers  a  cmicurrent  right  with  the  enumerated  powers, 
then  we  have  imposed  upon  us  noTestraints,  but  notions  of 
expediencv,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  may  super- 
sede and  forbid  every  act  of  State  legislation,  and  assume 
the  attitude  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prescribe,  and  the  duty  of  the  States  to  obey.  For 
one,  I  enter  my  protest  against  such  principles;  and  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  knowing  their  constitutional 
rights,  will  not  implicitly  yield  to  so  flagrant  a  usurpation 
of  them. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  such  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  will  establish  these  posi- 
tions. That  the  States  can  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Indians  within  their  limits;  that  the  United  States 
cannot  prevent  it  by  supporting  them  in  their  claims  to  an 
independent  Government;  and  that  all  the  guaranties  made 
to  the  Indians  of  lands  within  the  admitted  Fimits  of  Georgia, 
are  violutive  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  protects 
the  claims  of  States,  and  are  void  so  far  as  that  State  is  con- 
cerned. 'Vhe  fii-st  article  and  seeond  section  of  the  con- 
stitution, having  a  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
s'ntatives,  and  the  mode  of  the-r  apportionment,  reads  in 
these  wokIs:  ••  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
nimibers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  inchiding  those  abound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  oilher  persons.  Excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
If  these,  words  mean  any  thing,  it  is  that  a  State  has  the 
right  to  tax  them,  and  that  she  is  not  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  her  reserved  rights  for  the  power  to 
exercise  this  act  of  sovereignty.  I  advert  to  this  article  in 
the  constitution,  not  only  to  show  that  a  State  could  tax, 
but,  by  so  doing,  she  could  so  far  identify  them  with  her 
body  politic,  as  to  increase  her  federal  members,  and  with 
it  her  representation  on  this  floor.  No  clause  in  tlie  con- 
stitution was  framed  with  more  deliberation,  or  indited  with 
greater  caution.  Well  may  we  suppose  that  it  elicited  the 
watchful  vigilance  of  all.  For  such  was  the  jealousy  which 
exiiited  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  political  strength,  in 
the  sectional  divisions  of  the  Union,  that  its  adoption  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  It  is  apparent  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  conceived  that  the  States  could  exercise 
the  high  act  of  sovereignty  of  taxing  them;  and  that  on 
their  doing  it  depended  an  increase  of  their  political  power. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fourth  article  and  third 
section  of  the  constitution,  to  show  that  Congress  cannot 
extend  relief  to  Indians  thus  situated,  by  constituting  them 
separate  and  independent  of  the  State  Government,  and 
call  to  recollection  tlie  feet,  that  the  States,  in  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  parted  with  none  of  their  territorial 


riglits.  In  the  commencement  of  the  section,  it  states  that 
<*  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  th&  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress."  And,  in  tlie  conclu<Ung  part  of  the 
same  article,  it  states,  that  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  clums  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  particular  State.  This  article  was  referred 
to  by  my  collea^e,  [Mr.  Fostxb]  and  the  gentleitian  who 
succeeded  him  in  debate  [Mr.  Evans]  seemed  to  conclude 
that  he  had  placed  the  question  at  rest,  by  the  exposition 
he  gave  it.  His  argiunent,  however,  was  exhausted  in  the 
establishment  of  that  which  no  one  has  denied.  It  is  true 
that  no  new  State  is  to  be  formed,  such  as  is  to  become  a 
member  of  this  confederacy.  But  if,  by  the  constitution. 
Congress  is  prohibited  from  formingf>  or  erecting  a  new 
State  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  anotlier,  without  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  concerned,  as  well  as 
Congress,  with  what  plausibility  can  it  be  contended  that 
it  can  promote  the  views  of  Indian  tribes  in  forming  or 
erecting  an  independent  Government  within  the  limits  of  a 
State?  To  assert  it,  would  be  assuming  the  proportion 
that  it  could  do  more  for  them  than  for  the  United  States 
or  any  particular  State.  I  arrive,  then,  at  this  conclusion: 
that,  as  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  State  concerned,  to  form  another,  so  the 
consent  of  Georgia  to  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Go- 
vernment within  her  limits  is  an  essential  requinte;  with- 
out which,  the  Indians  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States,  tl)e  malcontents  memorialize,  and  Congress  legis- 
late in  vain  on  the  subject.  Let  the  State*i  confine  them- 
selves within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  its  panoply 
will  be  their  shield.  You  may,  indeed,  in  your  acts  of  fe- 
deral legislation,  adopt  the  language  of  Canute,  and  say  to 
them,  •«  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,"  but  it  will 
be  as  idle  as  his  was  presumptuous.  My  object  in  referring 
to  tliat  clause  in  the  constitution,  was  not  only  to  show  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  extend  assistance  to  them  in  erect- 
ing a  Government  in  opposition  to  the  States,  but  also  to  call 
to  recollection  another  fact,  equally  important  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  viz.  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  parties  to  the  constitution,  that  particular 
States  had  claims,  and  that  those  claims  were  not  preju- 
diced by  any  thing  contained  in  that  instrument.  If,  then, 
in  1787,  it  were  understood  by  the  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  so  inscribed  in  that  instrument,  that  no  power 
was  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  to  prejudice  the 
territoriid  rights  of  the  States,  with  what  propriety  can  it 
be  contended  that,  in  1791,  by  the  treaty  at  Holston,  be- 
tween this  Government  and  an  Indian  tribe,  it  could  not 
only  prejudice,  but  convey  away  the  rights  of  soil  and  ju- 
risdiction which  Georgia  had  in  her  territory  ?  Such  is  the 
inviolability  of  treaties  in  the  estimation  of  gentlemen  who 
resist  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  they  hold  tliem  paramount 
to  the  constitution;  that  the  Prendent  is  bound  to  execute 
them,  and  is  not  permitted  to  question  their  validity.  This, 
sir,  is  the  argument  of  the  g^ntlen^an  from  >Iew  York,  [Mr. 
STonas.]  It  must  have  escaped  the  sagacious  mind  of  that 
gentleman,  that  the  President  is  bound  by  the  highest  obli- 
gations of  duty  to  his  God  and  his  country,  **  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,"  to  preser\'e,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitu- 
tion. But  if,  as  is  contended,  a  treaty  supersedes  the 
constitution,  and  controls  it,  to  what  extent  will  the  princi- 
ple carry  us  ?  The  President  and  two-tliirds  of  the  Senate 
hold  the  fate  of  the  republic  at  will,  and  can  not  only 
change  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  now  secures  the  rights 
of  the  States,  but  can  absolve  us  fi*omall  constitutional  ob- 
ligation whatever.  AccorcUng  to  the  construction  thus 
given  to  the  treaty-making  power^  that  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution conferring  it  has  imposed  upon  us  a  despotism 
more  hideous  in  its  character  than  any  conjured  up  by  the 
imagination  of  gentlemen,  from  the  oppressions  of  which 
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the  ooQSkitiitJon  affords  no  relief.  These,  sir,  are  the  prin- 
ciples called  in  requisition  to  defeat  the  rights  and  abridge 
the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  State. 

It  was  alM  contended  by  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York.  [Mr.  Stobrs]  as  well  ss  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  [Mr.  Eyavs]  that  the  treaty  of  Holston  is 
binding  on  Georgia,  because  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  it.  That  Georg^,  being  one  of  the  confederated  States, 
is  boand  by  every  act  of  tlie  General  Government,  and 
therefore  slie  ought  not  to  complun.  .  That  it  wss  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  that  passive  obedience  is  a  duty  which 
she  riiouid  not  violate.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  this 
antiquated  doctrine  would  be  revived,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  this  question.  We  are  not  one  great  national  empire, 
fOid  I  trust  we  shall  never  see  the  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment consolidated.  *<  The  union  of  the  States  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States"  must  be  preserved,  if  we  would 
transmit  to  posterity  the  rich  inheritance  which  we  derived 
from  their  ancestors.  The  States  are  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, except  in  such  instances  as  they  have  parted  with 
their  sovereignty  by  a  delegation  of  the  power  to  this  Go- 
vernment. They  are  parties  to  the  constitution,  and,  as 
Buch,  have  riglits,  and  have  retained  all  power  not  yielded 
by  them  to  the  United  States.  The  constitution  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  them  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
these  rights  and  privileges  against  an  illegal  assumption  of 
power,  or  an  abuse  of  the  powera  of  this  Government.  If 
the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  be  correct,  great  must  have 
becm  the  iniataation  and  folly  of  the  States  in  committing 
the  suicidal  act  of  deliberately  forming  an  instrument  which 
was  to  result  in  a  total  annihilation  of  all  their  political 
rights.  I  trust,  sir,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  puraue  this 
part  of  the  subject  any  further.  Georgia  has  rights  inde- 
pendent of  this  Government.  The  first  interference  with 
them  took  place  in  1788,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  which 
only  designated  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  there  was  a  trea- 
ty held  with  the  Creeks  in  1790,  which  guarantied  the  soil 
of  Georgia  to  them.  To  every  advance  of  federal  usur- 
pation, Georgia  opposed  her  protest,  repudiated  it  as  un- 
constitutional, and  violative  of  her  rights.  She  did  not 
admit,  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  her  remonstrance, 
that  her  political  existence  had  entirely  merged  into  that 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that,  as  a  State,  she  had 
no  separate  rights.  Nor  has  she,  as  some  have  supposed, 
acquiesced  in  this  measure,  or  waived  any  original  right. 
It  matters  not,  then,  how  superlative  may  be  the  folly  of 
the  United  States  in  transferring  to  another  a  right  over 
which  she  had  no  control.  It  matters  not  how  solemnly 
the  guaranty  of  the  territory  of  Georgia  to  the  Cherokee 
tribe  may  have  been  made,  whether  in  fee  simple,  or  only 
to  be  used  peaceably  as  a  hunting  ground.  It  could  not 
impair  the  rights  of  third  parties.  Georgia  was  no  party 
to  the  agreement,  and  it  was  her  interest  alone  which  was 
affected.  And  if  her  claims  were  not  prejudiced  by  her 
admission  into  tlie  Union,  by  what  means  has  the  power 
to  convey  away  the  right  to  soil  and  jurisdiction  accrued 
to  the  United  States?  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
it  could  be  done — the  one  legal,  the  other  conventional: 
either  by  authority  granted  by  the  constitution,  or  by  vo- 
luntary consent,  and  i^^ement  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
These  are  the  only  means  by  which  tiUe  could  have  been 
derived,  and  transferred  from  the  State  of  Georg^ia  to  the 
Indians;  and  if  the  guaranty  at  Holston,  in  which  such 
implicit  reliance  is  reposed,  has  neither  of  these  requi- 
sites, how  is  it  to  be  supported  ?  Only  by  assuming  the 
broad  ground  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  sell  and  convey  away  the  property  of  the  State.  Is 'there 
any  gentleman  here — ^however  federal  or  latitudinarian 
may  be  his  opinions — who  is  willing  to  advocate  and  adopt 
that  principle?  Sir,  I  presume  not.  If  this  Government 
has  such  a  right,  may  it  not  convey  away  a  part  of  Ken- 
tucky? or  of  Oliio?  or  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania? 


If  so,  may  not  the  General  Government  dismember  the 
States,  and  convey  them  away  by  retail,  or  the  wholesale, 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  power,  at  discre- 
tion ?  The  same  power  certainly  exists  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  foreign  nations,  as  does  with  a  horde  of  savages;  and 
it  anpeara  that  that  is  the  process  bv  which  Geor^a  b  to 
be  deprived  both  of  soil  and  jurisdiction.  I  have  proceeded 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  presented,  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  since  tlie  independence  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  rights  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  were  identified  with  tke 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Georgia.     I  will  now  attempt 
to  show  that  the  supposition  is  true.     It  may  be  consider- 
ed by  some  a  difficult  task:  it  would  be  so  r^^arded,  had  I 
to  rely,  in  the  undertaking,  exclusively  upcm  my  ova 
resources.     But  the  speculations  of  the  theorist  have  been 
submitted  to  legal  exanunation  and  |>ractical  teat;  and  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  sentiment  and  opinion  reduced  to  order 
and  regularity  by  a  tribunal  which  should  be  unaffected  by 
the  changes  of  administrations,  of  time,  or  of  circumstances. 
I  allude,  sir,  to  the  cases  of  Johnson  m.  Mcintosh  and 
Fletcher  and  Peck,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  our  distinguished  Chiei  Justice  being  the 
organ  of  delivery.     Before  you  are  invited  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  that  decision,  let  us  indulge  in  a  brief  review 
of  the  explo<led  doctrines  which  conflict  with  it,  and  which 
are  now  revived  and  promulged  by  partisan  writers,  poth 
naciously  insisted  on  oy  memorials  on  your  table»  andzeal> 
oosly  advocated  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  It  is  suggested 
by  some  that  the  unqualified  right  remains  in  the  Indiana, 
as  original  proprieton  of  the  soil;  while  others,  with  as 
little  approach  to  accuracy,  admit  the  full  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  derive  the  Indian  title  from  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Holston,  and  repose  unequivocal 
reliance  in  the  guaranty  contuned  in  il— thus  denying  to 
Georgia  any  ori^nal  well*founded  claim  to  the  unapprc- 
priated  territory  within  her  limits.     The  only  plausibk 
opinion  urged  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  States,  being  achieved  by  the  joint  efloH, 
should,  therefore,  enure  ta  tiie  common  benefit  of  all— 
apparentiy  forgetting  that  it  was  the  cause  of  their  asso- 
ciation, and  not,  as  the  conclusion  would  warrant  in  be- 
liering,  the  vacant  territcn^  of  the  States.  ,  The  unheeded 
remonstrances  of  the  colonies  and  the  declaration  of  cur 
national  independence  embrace  the  objects  of  this  momen- 
tous struggle;  and,  when  success  crowned  their  efToru, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  liave  changed  the  ownership  oJ* 
property  from  the  State  to  the  United  States.     Congrak 
sensible  of  this,  asserted  no  right  in  a  legal  contemplatioa: 
but  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  States^  from  eqiS' 
table  considerations^  to  make  cessions  to  them.     That  ap- 
peal was  not  disregarded,  and  the  act  of  transfer  is,  of  itself, 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  pre-existing  right;  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  conveyances  was  the  title  transferred,  and  no 
further.     I  have  higher  authority  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion than  my  mere  ipseJizU.'  the  Journals  of  Congress  art 
replete  with  proof:  reference  is  made  to  the  Journals  &f 
Congress,  16th  September,  1776, 2d.  vol.  page  3S0 — 15th 
October,  1777,  3d  vol.  page  345— Jtme,  177S— 25tli  Mav, 
1779--lst  May,  1781— and  October,  1782.     1  trust,  tlien, 
that  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  betraying  a  want  of  reelect 
to  the  memorialists,  these  self-constituted,  political,  moral, 
and  religious  censors  of  Georgia,  (whose  morbid  sensibilitT 
and  afTected  zeal  betray  all  the  evidence  of  febrile  excite- 
ment at  the  recital  of  tiie  wronga  of  southern  Indians,  but 
vdio  have  afforded  no  evidence  that  the  first  impulse  of 
sympathy  has  been  elicited  at  tiie  now  miserable  condition 
of  their  own  WI  repeat,  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  regarded  as 
disrespectful  to  these  vdunteera  in  the  cause  of  their  Ir- 
dian  allies,  in  this  instanee^  i(  when  their  opinions  conflict 
with  decisions  in  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  this  coun- 
try, I  shotdd  distrust  the  /rorrectness  of  their  conclusions. 
Whatever  may  be  4heir  claims  to  science,  in  general*  to 
art,  or  theology,  yet,  in  questions  of  right  or  constitution.^! 
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law,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  associates  must  be  es- 
teemed at  least  their  equals;  and,  in  that  case,  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  will  be  len  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
determining  which  of  their  opinions  they  will  adopt.  Let 
me  now  call  your  more  serious  attention  to  the  aecisions 
to  which  I  have  alluded;  and,  sir,  there  are  two  conwder- 
ations,  independent  of  the  higbchai-acter  of  the  jurist  who 
decided  the  cases,  which  should  entitle  those  decisions  to 
some  consideration.  One  is,  that  they  were  made  at  a 
^me,  and  under  circumstances,  which  repel  all  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  even  remotely  united  with  political 
feeling,  or  dictated  by  partisan  zeal.  The  other,  that 
those  who  made  them,  so  far  from  laboring  under  an  over- 
weening predilection  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty,  the 
current  of  their  decisions  has  been  adverse  to  the  interest 
and  principles  contended  for  by  the  States.  In  the  case 
in  8tb  Wbeaton*  Johnson  r<.'McIntodi,  it  appears  that 
the  Indians  were  in  possessioi\,  and  ever  had  been,  of  land 
lying  in  what  was  originally  Virginia,  being  a  part  of  the 
land  ceded  by  her  to  the  United  SUtes;  that  while  they 
were  thus  possessed,  they  conveyed  title  to  a  companj^; 
afterwards,  when  the  United  States  issued  patents  to  this 
land,  and  individuals  acquired  possession  under  them,  suit 
was  commenced  against  them  by  tliose  who  had  thus  ac- 
quired title  from  the  Indians.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
opinion  delivercil,  states,  tliat  Virginia  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1783,  all  the  lights 
of  that  €k>vernment;  that  the  pre-emption  right  was  con- 
veyed by  her  to  the  United  States;  that  the  Indian  title  was 
a  mere  rig^it  of  occupancy;  that  they  had  no  right  to  con- 
vey, as  foe  to  the  soil  was  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  their  deed  to  the  company.  In  the  case  of 
Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Cranch,  such  is 
the  language  used  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  page  128: 

«That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  unless 
restrained  by  its  own  constitution,  possesses  the  power  to 
dispose  of  its  unappropriated  lands  within  its  own  limits, 
in  such  manner  as  its  own  judgment  shall  dictate,  is  a  pro- 
position not  to  be  controverted."  Again,  in  page  142,  the 
court  continues:  «The  question,  whether  the  vacant  lands 
within  the  United  States  became  the  property  of  tlie 
States,  was  not  a  momentous  question,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  shake  the  American  confederacy  to  its  foun- 
dation. This  important  and  dangerous  question  has  been 
compromised,  and  the  compromise  is  not  now  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It^  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  particular 
land  stated  in  the  declaration  appears  from  the  special  ver- 
dict to  lie  within  the  %nits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
that  tlie  Stale  of  Georgia  has  power  to  grant  it;"  and  con- 
cludes with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  title 
is  not  such  as  to  be  absolutely  repugnant  to  seisin  in  fee  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  This  deciuon  was  made  in  1810; 
and,  in  1790,  the  land  which  was  the  subject-matter  of  ad- 
judication was  guarantied  to  the  Creek  Indians  by  the 
United  States  as  solemnly  as  was  the  territory  of  Georgia 
now  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  at  the  treaty  of  Holston: 
so,  in  every  aspect  of  the  cases  in  which  thev  can  be  pre- 
sented, they  will  be  discovered  to  be  analogous*  The 
court  admitted  the  proprietary  right  to  be  in  Georgia  in  the 
one  instance,  and  gentlemen  now  deny  us  any  right  in  the 
other.  Sir,  if  any  additional  evidence  is  required  to  show 
that  the  territory  over  which  Government  has  extended  her 
laws  is  within  her  limits,  it  can  be  afforded. 

In  1763,  the  King's  proclamation  issued.  In  1764,  the 
royal  commis«on  issued  to  Governor  Wright,  describing 
particularly  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Georgia. 
On  the  25th  day  of  February,  1783,  and  before  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  an 
act  declaratory  of  her  boundaries^  which  was  confirmed 
at  the  treaty  or  peace  by  aiA^knowledgment,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  tliat  the  «  States  were  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,"  and  were  treated  with  as  such ;  and 


that,  all  clahns  to  the  Government  property,  and  territorial 
riglits  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  were  relinquish- 
ed to  them.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  United  States 
had  nojust  claim  to  the  teri'itoiy  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  none  at  their  termination,  and  acquired,  none 
by  treaty.  I  have  shown  tliat  all  these  rights  which  Geor- 
gia had  acquired  with  her  independence  were  reserved  to 
her  by  the  constitution.  And  in  1788,  one  year  after  the 
establishment  of  our  present  system  of  Government,  under 
the  constitution,  the  United  States,  when  Georgia  proffer- 
ed to  convey  to  her  a  part  of  her  unappropriated  territo^ 
rv,  did  not  contend  that  she  had  any  claim  to  it,  or  that 
the  title  of  the  State  was  defective;  but  declared  that  the 
land  was  then  supposed  to  be  too  remote  from  the  other 
coloives,  and  that  its.  value  was  too  inconsiderable  fi*om  that 
cause  to  justify  her  acceding  to  the  proposition.  And,  sir, 
if  all  the  other  acknowledgments  of  the  United  States 
which  are  recorded  against  her  were  obliterated  from  the 
records,  the  compact  of  1802  contains  an  admi:}sion  of 
propei-ty  in  the  State,  so  strong  and  irrefutable,  that,  in- 
depeixlent  of  all  other  proof,  it  would  be  confirmation  of 
itself.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  £i.ls- 
wobth]  in  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  continent,  and  the  rights  connected  with  it,  assumed, 
as  unqi^stionable,  tliat  the  rights  acquired  from  it  have  no 
connexion  with  the  aborigines;  that  they  only  served  to 
regidate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations,  and  only  gave  to 
the  discoverer  the  right  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  na- 
tives. Why  discuss  this  questionable  proposition,  when 
there  were  added  to  the  rights  of  discovery  the  rights  of 
conquest?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume  which  contains 
facts  in  relation  to  this  subject  and  to  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  subjected  to  the  authori- 
ty of  Great  Britain;  and,  not  content  with  making  the  ac- 
knowledgment to  Mr.  Alexander,  the  King*s  agent,  they 
despatched  from  Charleston,  in  the  ship  Fox,  six  of  their 
chiefs,  witli  the  regalia  of  their  nation,  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  King.  They  took  sides  against  us  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  ana  continued  their  savage  warfare 
witli  great  fierceness  until  the  Carolinasand  Georgia  over- 
ran them;  and,  in  the  stipuhitions  for  peace,  they  admit- 
ted themselves  conquered,  and  that  the  lands  were  theirs, 
with  rights  to  soil  and  jurisdiction,  so  indisputably  establish- 
ed, that  nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  States  would  permit  an  Indian  tribe  to 
erect  within  its  limits  an  independent  Government.  In- 
deed, such  a  state  of  thin^^  cannot  practically  exist.  To 
presci'ibe  the  limitation  of  power,  and  the  extent  to  which 
It  is  to  be  exercised  by  each,  roust  be  settled.  If  yielded 
to  either,  it  would  be  incompatible  with  all  rights  of  sove- 
reignty or  separate  national  existence.  If  not  yielded,  a 
contest  for  their  exercise  would  ensue.  The  action  of 
both  Governments  could  not  be  differently  directed  to, 
and  operate  on,  the  same  object,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
How  is  this  clashing  of  jurisdiction  to  be  reconciled  ?  Only 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  claims  to  them  by  one  of 
the  parties,  and  a  submission  to  such  authority  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  them.  As  well  might  it  be  contended  that 
two  Governments,  co-ordinate  in  power,  dissimilar  in  or- 
ganization, and  with  a  different  code  of  laws,  could  har- 
moniously exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  both 
claimed  paramount  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  in- 
habitants; such  a  state  of  things  would  be  subversive  of 
all  order,  and  confound  in  inexplicable  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion all  divisions  of  power.  No  one  of  the  departments 
of  tliis  Government,  or  all  united,,  can  arrest  the  action  of 
the  State  Governments  in  the  enactment  and  execution  of 
their  own  kws,  so  long  as  they  move  within  their  legiti- 
mate sphere.  It  is  a  right  conferred  on  tlie  States,  not 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  prescription  derived  from 
executive  indulgence,  but  by  the  coni^tution — and  an  in- 
vasion of  which,  by  Congress,  tlie  Executive  or  Judicial 
DepartmenU  of  this  Gove  nunc  nt,  would  be  regarded  by 
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the  States  as  an  invasion  of  the  constitution,  which,  if  sub* 
mitted  to,  only  leaves  it  an  existence  in  name.  But,  sir, 
suppose  the  principles  for  which  I  have  contended  be  sue 
cessfully  controverted,  and  it  is  accorded  to  the  Chero- 
kees  that  they  have  a  rlgfht  to  erect  an  independent  Go- 
vernment within  the  limits  of  the  States — if  so,  they  have 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  enforcing  whatever  edict  they 
may  desire,  and  in  the  summai-y  manner  incident  to  their 
barbarous  customs.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  Ameri* 
can  citizen,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  citizen  of  Geor^a, 
is  arrested  while  passing' through  their  country,  and  punish- 
ed— not  after  a  lury  has,  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  iniunctions  of  the  constitutioii,  established  his 
guilt,  for  they  are  no  parties  to  that  instrument,  and  are 
not  bound  by  its  provisions,  which  prescribes  that  form  of 
trial.  And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  low  degradation  of  intellectual  character  of  a  people, 
are  they  precipitate,  cruel,  and  relentless.  Self-preserva- 
tion, and  that  protection  which  is  due  to  our  own  citizens, 
forbid  the  existence  of  those  evils.  I'hey  are  beyond  en- 
durance; and,  introduce  as  much  refinement  as  you  may 
in  your  speculations  about  the  nationality  and  rights  of 
the  Indians,  Georgia  will  not  submit  to  them. 

Let  us  forbear  to  multiply  remarks  on  this  subject, 
trust  that  no  member  of  this  confederacy  would,  if  the 
power  were  possessed,  impose  restraints  or  obligations  on 
a  sister  State,  when,  if  she  were  the  victim  to  their  opera- 
tion, she  would  disclaim  the  authority  which  imposed  them, 
or  that  she  would,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  exercise  a 
power,  and  deny  the  right  of  its  exercise  to  another. 
What,  tlien,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  States  towards 
the  Indians  within  their  limits?  In  Connecticut,  the  State 
Legislature  has  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
exercised  all  acts  of  legislation  necessary  and  incident  to 
her  sovereign  character.  She  has  appointed  overseers  or 
supervisors  for  them,  and  entertains  no  more  distrust  of 
her  authority  in  legislating  for  them  than  for  persons  of 
color,  idiots,  lunatics,  or  minors.  If  it  is  yielded  that  she 
can  interfere  at  all  in  their  municipal  regulations,  either  in 
restraining  their  privileges,  or  denning  and  securing  their 
rights,  the  principle  is  admitted,  and  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing this  authority  is  conferred  on  the  States.  Whether 
controlled  by  feeling  more  demoniac  than  the  savage,  it  is 
to  be  rendered  an  engine  of  cruelty,  or,  with  unaffected 
philanthropy  to  be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  advan- 
tages to  them,  is  entrusted  to  the  justice  and  wis'Jom  of 
the  States  to  determine,  and  there  it  may  be  safely  re- 
posed. In  Massachusetts,  the  same  unlimited  acts  of  sove- 
reignty have  been  exerted.  And,  at  the  division  and  se- 
paration of  the  State  of  Maine  from  her,  so  sensibly  impress- 
ed was  she  not  only  of  her  right  to  legislate  for  them,  but 
the  solemn  obligation  imposed  from  having  done  so  by  re- 
guarding  them  as  State  paupers,  that  she  stipulated  the 
payment  of  tliirty  thousand  dollars  to  Maine,  to  be  released 
from  all  future  obligations  for  their  support  or  guardian- 
ship. And,  until  I  heard  the  humble  petition  ot  the  Pas- 
samaquoddies  to  this  Congress  for  a  little  bark  or  a  little 
wood,  no  doubt  or  apprehensions  were  entertained  but 
that  all  obligations,  civil,  moi*a1,  and  political,  had  been 
faithfully  fulfilled.  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
State  had  guardians  appointed,  regulated  their  contracts, 
and  declared  them  void  unless  approbated  by  their  g^ar* 
dian.  The  Governor  and  Council  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  partition  their  land.  By  another  act  of  the 
Legislature,  overseers  were  appointed,  whose  authority, 
in  many  i*espects,  was  arbitrary  and  despotic.  If  an  In- 
dian became  habitually  addicted  to  intoxication,  or  neg- 
lected  the  ordinary  means  of  providing  by  labor  for  a 
support,  his  liberty  was  forfeited,  and  the  proceeds  of  his 
servitude  went  to  the  support  of  his  family  if  he  had  one? 
otherwise,  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
overseer  of  the  tribe  conceived  most  conducive  to  their  in- 
terest.    By  another  statute  they  were  limited,  if  I  mistake 


not,  as  to  times,  and  Rotated  to  as  to  the  manner  of  meet- 
ing in  coimcil,  and  were  expressly  prohibited  from  doing 
so  without  notice  to  tlie  overseer,  and  the  obtaifiment  of 
his  consent.  I  have  not  recurred  to  the  statutory  provi- 
sions of  Massachusetts  in  a  spirit  of  animadversion.  It  is 
not  my  province  to  censure  the  policy  of  any  State;  an  ad- 
junct Of  local  circumstances  may  not  only  render  expe- 
dient, but  in  some  instances  imperiously  necessary,  a  course 
of  policy  which  cannot  be  supported  by  abstract  princ:- 
ples.  lite  constitution  of  the  country  has  invested  the 
States  with  tbe^rirht  to  judge,  and  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  this  authority  is  to  be  exercised; 
and  we  might  as  well  deny  the  rigfht  to  limit  and  regulate, 
as  some  gentlemen  suppose  we  have  the  power  to  do,  the 
manner  of  its  enforcement.  It  is  not  doubted  but  that  her 
repeated  acts  of  legislation  over  them  have  been  the  resuH 
of  their  pecular  relations.  The  object  in  referring  to 
them  has  not  been  so  much  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
this  jurisdiction  was  exerted,  as  to  show  that  it  had  been 
uniformly  exercised  by  her  from  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  our  present  system  of  Government,  and  that  its 
correctness  had  never  been  questioned.  I  will  not  insst 
on  that  which,  in  this  instance,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
the  practice  of  the'  charitable  maxim,  '<do  unto  others*  as 
you  would  they  should  do' unto  you?'*  but  I  de«re  gentle- 
men to  reflect  on  the  gross  injustice  they  Will  commit,  the 
glaring  inconsistency  to  which  they  will  be  exposed,  in  the 
effort  they  are  making  to  debar  Georgia  of  a  right  which 
their  States  have  uniformly  enforced,  and  against  w^hich  a 
silent  murmur  of  discontent  is  not  heard. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  is  not  one  in  the  confederacy,  whose  laws 
have  been  so  intimately  connected  and  interwoven  with  the 
destiny  of  these  people.  There  is  not  a  hamlet  or  wig^*am 
in  the  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Cayu^as,Tuscaroras,  Mohawk!^ 
or  Senecas,  but  what  has  been  visited  by  the  effects  of  her 
authority.  She  has  interdicted  their  customs,  and  substi- 
tuted, in  lieu  of  them,  laws  and  ordinances  suited  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Their  property  and  liberty 
are  secured  or  annihilated  by  her  authority.  In  one  of 
her  statutes,  we  find  agents  appointed  to  lease  their  lands, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the 
proceeds  according  to  their  own  will.  She  has  purchased 
their  lands,  and  forbid  them  selling  to  any  one  else;  assign- 
ed a  portion  of  it  to  the  support  of  missionaries  or  ministers 
of  the  gospel;  has  instituted  among  them  a  civil  code,  and 
made  its  provisions  imperative  upon  them;  limited  the 
time,  and  regidated  the  manner  and  qualifications  of  those 
capable  of  sitting  in  council;  has  pointed  out  the  mode  of 
their  choosing  their  officers,  and  prescribed  qualifications, 
such  as  an  exemption  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  for 
one  year  preceding  their  appointment;  and  has  not  only 
regulated  the  causes  of  forfeiture  of  personal  privileges, 
but  of  property.  In  the  law  passed  in  1813,  is  the  follow- 
ing provision:  "If  George  Crosby  neglects  or  refuses  to 
support  Sarah  Davis,  or  if  John  Terhue  shall  neglect  to  sup- 
port Elizabeth  Conquehue,  they  shall  forfeit  their  lands.'* 

But,  sir,  it  is  contended  tiiat  the  Indians  of  that  State 
are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  rule  which  governs  others; 
that  the  disabilities  which  deprive  Georgia  of  the  right  of 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  those  w'lthin  her  limits, 
have  been  obviated  with  New  York,  by  an  alliance  or  un- 
derstanding with  them.  How  this  could  have  been  effect- 
ed, I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  I  hare  sought  in  vain 
for  the  compact,  to  ascertain  its  dates  and  terms.  By 
the  constitution,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  making 
ti*eatie8  and  forming  alliances  or  confederations.  If- the 
treats-making  power  be  a]>pltcable  to  the  Indians,  the 
formmg  alliances  or  confederations  must  be  equally  so. 
How,  then,  this  extraordinarr  prerogative  should  be  en- 
joyed and  exercised  by  New  York,  and  denied  to  other 
States,  is  irreconcilable  with  a  uniform  constitutional  sys- 
tem.    Sir,  the  gentleman  ft'om  New  York  [Mr.'SToaas] 
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has  referred  to  the  treaty  held  with  the  tribes  of  that  State 
in  the  year  1785.  I  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  continuing^  the  examination  of-  subsequent  treaties  of 
that  State,  had  not  the  treaty  of  1794,  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  treaty  ot  Holston,  held  with  the  Che- 
rokee*, and  which,  he  contends,  aifects  tlie  right  of  Geor- 
gia, escaped  his  vigilant  research.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  1794,  the  United  States  recognised  the  various 
tribes  in  that  State  to  be  independent  communities,  by 
treating  with  tliem  as  such;  acknowledged  the  lands  with- 
in their  certain  boundaries  to  be  the  property  of  the  Sene* 
ca  and  other  tribes  of  Indiana;  that  they  had  the  right  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same;  and  that  they  and  their 
posterity  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  it — not  to  die  people 
of  New  York,  or  to  that  State  only,  but  to  the  people  of 
tlie  United  States.  Thus,  the  law  of  that  SUte,  which  for- 
bade  them  selling  to  any  one  else,  and  tlie  treaty  held  with 
them  by  this  Government,  differ. 

In  1826,  when  a  resolution  was  moved  in  this  House, 
proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Genesee  river,  in  that  State,  the  argument  was  then 
advanced,  that  the  Seneca  tribe,  and  those  west  of  tiie  Ge- 
nesee river,  held  under  their  original  title,  and  stoocl  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  as  other  tribes.  No 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  political  condition  since. 
The  laws  of  that  State  were  then,  and  are  now,  operating 
upon  them.  "When  my  colleague  [Mr.  Thokpsoh]  some 
time  since  introduced  to  our  consideration  a  resolution, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  political  condition 
of  Indian  tribes,  we  were  then  informed  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, [Mr.  Stobes]  wbQ  advocated  opposite  doctrines  in 
1826,  that  all  the  Indians  of  that  State  should  be  exempted 
from  tlie  proposed  inquiry,  as  they  stood  in  a  different 
relation  to  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  other 
States,  as,  by  mutual  understanding,  they  had  become  the 
voluntary  dependents  of  that  State.  Sir,  in  this  I  join  issue 
with  the  gentleman,  and  defy  the  production  of  any  writ- 
ten testimony  which  proves  that  the  Seneca  and  other 
tribes  in  that  State  ever  consented  to  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State  over  them.  Yet  it  was  done  by 
tier  laws  in  1822,  and  tliey  have  had  no  voice  of  pity  raised 
in  their  behalf;  no  eye  to  see,  or  heart  to  feel  for  tliem. 
«*  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view"  of  those  seek- 
ing objects  on  which  feigned  humanity  is  to  operate. 

Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  scan  the  course  of  po- 
r.cy  pursued  by  other  States.  Georgia  would  disdain  to 
exercise  the  authority  if  derived  from  precedents  only. 
Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  this  Go- 
vernment extending  its  aid  in  the  exertion  of  all  honorable 
and  necessary  means  to  the  effectuation  of  their  removal 
and  colonization.  It  is  due  to  Georgia  as  a  ri^ht,  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  meliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  In- 
dians themselves.  The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States,  since  1802,  have  occupied  the  attitude  of  creditor 
and  debtor,  without  the  beneht  of  ;in  appeal  to  any  ti-ibu- 
nal  or  umpire  to  enforce  the  obligation,  or  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  debtor  has  acted  in  good  faith.  This 
perplexing  and  unpleasant  situation,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments.  It  should 
be  desirable  to  all  to  remove  the  cause,  and,  by  so  doing, 
put  a  termination  to  their  well  founded  complaints.  By 
the  compact,  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
••peaceably,  and  on  reasonable  terms,*'  were  bound  to 
extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  possessoiy  right  of 
the  Indians  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  State. 
Twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  was  assumed.  Two  new  and  fiourisliing  States, 
rising  with  Georgia  in  population  and  wealth,  have  been 
erected  out  of  the  territory  she  parted  with,  as  the  con- 
sideration of  this  undcrt;iktng;  and,  in  apparent  disregard 


of  the  conditions  of  the  compact,  titles  have  been  extin- 
guished for  other  States  (where  there  was  no  such  obliga- 
tion) to  Cherokee  lands,  equal,  if  not  greater  than  that 
claimed  by  Georgia.  It  is  a  maxim  which  the  law  enforces 
between  individuals,  tliat  they  must  be  just  before  they  can 
be  generous.  It  is  equally  correct  in  its  application  to  com- 
munities or  Governments;  and  had  the  United  States  acted 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  Georgia  would  have  had  no 
just  grounds  of  complaint. 

But  a  different  course  has  been  pursued,  and  the  conse- 
quences are,  that  tliat  State  has  an  Indian  population  of 
five  thousand  souls,  quartered  upon  five  miU'on  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  within  her  limits  if  we  include  in  (he  estimate  the 
disputed  territoty;  nor  is  this  all:  not  content  with  the 
rights  of  occupancy,  they  have  erected  within  her  bosom 
an  independent  Government,  and  claim  the  right  of  en- 
forcing upon  her  citizens  their  bloody  code.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  alternative  was  presented,  either  to  ac- 
c^uiesce,  and  tacitly  admit  the  lawfulness  of  tlieir  preten- 
sions to  an  independent  Goveniment,  or,  by  an  exertion  of 
her  sovereign  authority,  to  prostrate  all  hopes  to  it.  She 
chose  tlie  latter  course;  and  there  is  sufficient  moral  firm- 
ness in  that  State  to  execute  her  lawful  purposes,  to  dis- 
regard unjust  censure,  the  cant  of  hypocrisy,  or  the 
movement  of  a  political  party,  however  masked  under  the 
imposing  garb  of  philanthropy.  But  from  this  unpleasant 
situation  it  is  desirable  to  be  relieved;  and  is  it  not  due  to 
her,  that  the  United  States  should  act  with  becoming  libe- 
rality, not  with  the  view  only  of  their  transmig^tion  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  but  to  fulfil  her  en^gements  with 
Georgia,  and  meet  the  expectations  which  her  citizens 
reposed  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  this  Government? 
Inhere  is  no  real  or  imaginary  evil  in  voting  for  an  appro- 
priation, however  large;  no  force  is  to  be  employed,  no 
coercion  contemplated.  They  will  be  led  to  their  own 
judgment,  and  the  adoption  of  their  own  course,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  restnunts  or  exactions  of  this  Government. 
If,  in  tlie  full  exercise  of  this  discretion,  they  should  pre- 
fer to  emigrate,  sooner  than  to  remain  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  affording  the  means  to  them  to  do  so 
is  only  a  compliance,  so  far  as  the  Cherokees  are  concern- 
ed, with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Georgia. 
Should  they  decline  an  exchange  of  situation,  no  difficulty 
can  occur.  It  will  not  be  one  of  those  fatal  delusions 
where  the  error  of  misguided  policy  shall  have  compro- 
mitted  the  interest  of  the  Government  beyond  the  hope  of 
avoidance  or  escape.  For,  should  the  attempt  be  abortive, 
the  appropriation,  to  the  extent  it  shall  not  have  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  will  remain  unexpended.  If  success- 
mi,  the  United  States  will  be  reimbursed  in  the  sale  of 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  Creeks,  Clioctaws,  and  that 
portion  of  tlie  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Sir,  if  ^ntlemen  are  sincere  in  tlieir 
regard  for  the  future  condition  and  welfare  of  the  Indians; 
if  feelings  of  disinterested  benevolence  are  indulged  for 
tliem;  let  past  experience  be  the  guide  to  direct,  and  the 
remnants  of  other  tribes  serve  as  beacons  to  admonish 
against  the  causes  of  their  extermination:  whether  they 
have  been  of  a  moral,  physical,  or  political  character,  it 
matters  not.  Should  they  remain  where  they  are,  as  cer- 
tain as  a  like  cause  produces  the  same  effect,  they  will  in- 
evitably experience  the  same  fate.  It  is  admitted  that 
they,  in  common  with  the  human  family,  indulge  their  lo- 
cal attachments;  and,  unless  inducements  are  offered,  or 
there  is  a  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  tliat  they  will 
reluctantly  abandon  their  present  liabitation.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  there  are  countervailing  considerations 
to  induce  a  I'emoval.  Their  game  is  destroyed.  They 
are  unfavorably  situated  to  advance  one  grade  above  the 
wandering  savage,  to  the  life  of  herdsmen,  which  is  the 
natural  progress  of  society.  A  sudden  transition  from  the 
former  to  the  husbandman,  is  too  great  to  be  voluntarily 
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adopted.  It  will  not  be  until  ereiy  other  expedient  it  ex- 
hausted, and  necessity  forces  it  on  them.  It  is  incompati- 
ble with  their  inclinatioiis  and  habits  of  indolence.  The 
country  to  which  they  are  invited  b  favorable  in  this  point 
of  view.  Their  relations  and  friends  who  have  gfone  be- 
fore tliem,  have  experienced  (he  advantaj^s  of  this  change. 
Instead  (as  has  been  stated  in  debate)  of  their  sending 
back  their  curses  on  us,  they  are  soliciting  their  tribes  to 
follow  their  example.  Pass  the  bill  on  your  table,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  part  will  go  at  onee,  and  ulti- 
mately the  balance  could  not  be  restrained — go  they  will. 

Sir,  we  have  had  the  roost  favorable  representation  given 
of  the  increasing  improvement  and  comforts  of  the  south- 
em  Indians,  and  that  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  re- 
moval. It  may  be  the  case  with  a  few  chiefs  and  half 
breeds;  but  those  best  acquainted  with  the  mass  of  their 
population,  deny  that  it  is  so  with  them.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  progress  of  civilization,  cannot  be  insensible 
of  the  great  disparity  which  it  produces  in  their  situation. 
Its  advancement  is  slow,  and  confined  to  a  few.  It  ele- 
vates their  standing,  and  acquires  for  them  a  controlling 
influence,  which  is  directed  to  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interest,  and  that  of  their  immediate  connexions. 
The  notions  of  separate  property,  which  it  begets,  engen- 
der feelings  of  avarice,  and  their  intellectual  superiority 
enables  them  to  gratify  this  propensity.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  property  of  the  nation  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  few,  while  nine-tenths  of  them  are  proportionably 
miserably  poor,  abject,  servile,  and  degraded.  I  care  not  to 
which  tribe  your  attention  may  be  directed,  to  the  Creeks 
or  the  Cherckees;  the  rapacity  of  the  chiefs  has  reduced 
them  to  this  state  of  poverty  and  degradation.  Sir,  I  am 
admonished,  that,  unless  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  shall  not 
preserve  my  pledge  to  this  House.  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  presented  my  views  on  the  most  prominent  points 
introduced  into  this  discussion.  If  the  success  of  the  bill 
has  not  been  advanced  by  it,  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  have  discharged  my  duty. 

After  negativing,  during  the  evening,  motions  both  for 
the  previous  question  and  for  adjournment,  about  a  quar- 
ter past  ten  o'clock  a  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed;  and, 
afler  a  session  of  twelve  hours. 

The  House  adjourned. 

Thubsdat,  Mat  20,  1830. 
DUTY  ON  SALT. 

The  bill  reported  yesterday,  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
salt,  being  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  KING,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  opposed  this  course,  as  merely  going 
to  produce  delay  and  a  defeat  of  the  bill,  which,  if  there 
was  a  majority  favorable  to  the  object,  should  be  acted  on 
immediately  to  effect  its  passage  this  session. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  be  instructed  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding  there- 
to the  following  section : 

«« From  and  after  the  30th  September,  1830,  the  duty  on 
molasses  shall  be  five  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  more;  and 
from  and  afler  that  time,  a  drawback  be  allowed  on  all  spirits 
distilled  in  this  countr}'  from  foreign  mola.sses,  on  the  ex- 
portation thereof  to  any  foreign  country,  the  same  as  was 
allowed  before  the  tariff  of  19th  of  May,  1828." 

Mr.  I.  said,  if  there  was  one  article  on  whicli  the  tariff 
of  1828  operated  uniiistly,  it  wi^  that  which  he  now  sought 
to  relieve.  The  injustice  of  the  double  duty  imposed  on 
molasses,  in  1 828,  would  be  very  generally  acknowledged, 
and  by  none  more  frankly  than  those  by  whose  votes  the 
increase  was  effected.  No  man  now  would  deny,  indeed, 
it  had  already  been  distinctly  admitted  on  this  floor,  that 
molasses  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  alhtdcd,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  tariff 


odious.  It  WIS  hoped  by  the  southern  gentleiDen  vbo 
voted  It  in,  that  the  bill  would  be  thus  dn»ed  by  too 
heftvy  a  dose  to  go  down.  In  that  they  were  wappointed. 
And  he  was  glad  to  see  a  diapontion,  which  bsul  been  ei- 
pressed  on  a  late  occasion,  by  one  of  those  who  was  intbe 
vote,  to  undo  what  had  in  this  respect  fiuled  to  answer 
the  object  intended.  Mr.  I.  felt  more  aolicitiHle  on  tha 
subject,  at  the  present  time,  from  having  recently  exjunioed 
with  care  the  report  from  the  Treasuiy  Department  ic 
regard  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country  for 
the  year  past  He  found  in  that  document  that  our  tiade 
with  Cuba,  the  bland  from  whence  our  greatest  impofta- 
tions  come,  had  declined  nearly  a  million  of  dc^lars  duro^ 
the  past  year  from  what  it  had  usually  been.  The  cause 
of  this  decline  was  principally  to  be  attributed,  as  he  leanx 
from  a  most  intelligent  resident  in  tliat  island,  to  t^e  fact 
that,  under  our  present  heavy  duty  upon  molasses^,  taken  i<i 
connexion  with  the  expense  of  freights  and  casks,  tix 
islanders  could  not  make  sales  of  the  article  to  us  to  anj 
extent;  and  they  now  actually  spread  over  their  land,  and 
use  as  manure,  immense  quantities  of  molasses,  which  tfaer 
would  gladly  exchange  for  the  lumber  and  breadstuA  of  our 
country,  if  we  would  but  let  the  trade  go  on.  Ar«  gentle- 
men aware  [said  Mr.  I.]  that  the  trade  with  Cuba  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  foreign  commerce'  It 
stands  on  the  list  next  to  England  and  France  in  amount: 
and  strike  out  the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco  which  gts 
to  these  countries,  and  it  will  exceed  our  trade  with  bodi 
nations.  Nay,  sir,  as  a  market  for  our  breadstuffs,  it  is 
more  valuable  to  us  than  all  Europe.  It  is,  too,  a  trade  in 
which  every  section  of  this  country  is  deeply  interested- 
it  has  no  sectional  bearing.  It  takes,  in  large  quantities, 
the  rice  of  the  South,  the  lumber  of  North  Carofina,  tbe 
gnun  and  beef  of  the  West  which  descend  the  Mississippi, 
and  find  there  almost  their  only  foreign  market — tbe  floor 
of  the  middle  States,  tbe  com  meal,  lumber,  and  five  stock 
of  New  England.  Besides  thi^  immense  quantities  of  oor 
manufactured  articles  find  an  outlet  there;  not  those 
manufactures  \%  hich  were  noxious  to  some  parts  of  tb's  ' 
country,  but  those  which  are  produced  in  the  worksiK^ 
of  our  mechanics  in  every  State  of  the  Union — such  sa 
hats,  leather,  carriage,  shoes,  harnesses  9fM^  candki, 
and  cabinet  furniture.  A  trade  like  this  [said  Mr.  I.]  ii 
one  of  the  last  that  should  be  shackled.  We  impose  heaTj 
duties  on  European  goods,  because  we  cannot  barter  awsr 
our  breadstuffs  or  agricultural  products  for  them:  but  hert 
is  a  market  which  offers  to  take  every  thing  that  you  vifi 
send — ^it  invites  to  it  every  interest  that  can  be  named 
Why  then  cripple  it  by  an  ungenerous  regulation  of  your 
own;  and  why  visit  your  heaviest  tax  upon  the  humblest 
article  which  goes  into  the  consumption  of  the  poorest 
people  of  the  country  > 

Mr.  I.  said,  he  would  say  a  few  wbrds  as  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  as  he  might  not  have  another 
opportunity  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  votes  he  had  given, 
or  should  give,  on  that  question.  The  salt  trade  of  this 
country  had  not  been  correctly  represented.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  salt  tax,  as  bearing  severely  and  peco- 
liarly  on  the  poor:  and  so  fiir  as  that  was  the  case,  he  could 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  extending  relief.  But  there  never 
was  a  time,  even  when  salt  was  duty  free,  that  it  could  be 
bad  cheaper  tlian  it  now  can,  even  on  the  seaboard;  and 
never  so  cheap  in  the  interior,  near  tbe  extensive  sail 
works  which  have  grown  up  under  tlie  operation  of  the 
existing  duty.  The  bulk  or  our  importation  of  salt,  and 
on  which  most  of  tlie  duty  opersftes,  is  not  the  coarse 
West  India  salt  used  to  pa6k  provisions,  and  which  is  con- 
sumed principally  by  the  poorer  citizens;  but  the  refined, 
or  blown  salt,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  import  from  liver- 
pool,  or  other  ports  of  Great  Britain.  ITie  value  of  foreign 
salt  imported  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  the  trea- 
sury returns  amounted  to  seven  hundred  ana  fourteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eightscn  dollars,  of  which  four 
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hundred  and  nxty-aerdn  thousand  two  hundKd  and 
thirteen  dollars  was  imported,  not  from  Turk's  Island,  or 
from  any  West  India  port,  but  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Thia  kind  is  imported  principally  in  its  refined  and  manu- 
factured state,  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  is  as  lair  a 
subject  for  revenue  as  any  one  tliat  can  be  named.  Hte 
should  be  opposed  to  reducing  the  duty  on  this  tefined 
articler  but  would  cheerfully  reduce  the  duty  on  the.coarse 
and  strong  West  India  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  because  tluxt 
was  used  by  the  poor,  and  goes  largely  into  tlie  ag^'icuU 
tnral  operations  of  the  country.  He  would  reduce  this, 
and  leave  the  other  untouched,  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
would  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  and  leave  sugar  un 
touched;  in  other  words,  he  would  lighten  the  tax  from 
those  who  are  least  able  to  pay,,  and  let  the  bumkn  rest  on 
those  who  use  the  most  expensire,,  or  what  are  generally 
deemed  the  most  luxurious  articles.  Should  the  amend- 
ment which  he  now  offeied  ijrevail,  he  pledged  himself  to 
follow  it  up  by  another,  making  a  cBscnmination  on  salt, 
that  he  thought  Would  be  acceptable  to  tvery  part  of  the 
Uonse. 

Mr.  TUCKBR,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  adiscusr 
sion  upon  the  biA  by  itself,  moved  the  previous  questioiif 
which  motion  being  seconded  by  a  majority,  and  the  jire- 
▼tous  question  being  sustained  by  a  rote^  by  yeas  and  naysy. 
of  98  to  8a, 

The  main  question  wu  then  put,  viz.  **  Shall  the  bill 
be  eiigrossed,  and  read  a  third  time?*'  and  u^as  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  followiog  vote:  yeas.  103 — ^nayB»  88, 

DI&TIUCT  AFFAIB^ 

This  being  the  day  set  apart  by  the  rufea  of  the  House 
for  the  transaction  o*f  buMness  relating  to  tlie  District  of 
Columbia, 

Mr.  BELL  moved  to  suspend  the  rule,  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  the  conaderation  of  the  biU  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  POWERS  and  Mr.  TAYLOR  opposed  the  motion, 
on  the  ground  of  the  necesntjr  for  acting  now  on  the  bill 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  within  the  District^  a&furthev 
delay  wottU  prevent  its  passage  at  all  this  session.  As  to 
the  provisions  respecting  slaves,  the  latter  gentleman,  al- 
though be  was  opposed  in  principle  to  the  discrimination 
which  hadbeen  contended  tor  by  the  southern  gentlemen,. 
he  did  not  believe,  as  regarded  the  practical  effect,  that 
It  was  of  much  importance,  ^nd  was  willmg  to  take  the 
question  without  a  word  of  debate,  and  would  be  content, 
howsoerer  the  House  mightdecide  it)  he  thought  the  com- 
promise which  had  been  agreed  on^  ought  to  satisfy  its 
opponents;  hot  the  bill  in  some  shape  waa  indispensable., 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  asserted  that  tjic  people  of  the  I>is 
trict  would  rather  die  bill^should'lie  over  till  the  next  ses- 
sion, than  liave  it  passed  In  the  shape  it  was;  and,  after  a 
few  remarks  from  ttr.  MsacBa  and  Mr.  Bailxt, 

The  question  was  taken^  and  tlie  House  refused  to  sus^ 
peiKi  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  then  handed  to  the  Chair  a  letter 
from  sundry  citizens  of  Alexandria^  containing  their  reap 
sons  against  extertdingthe  provisions  of  the  bill  to  shurcs^ 
and  Mr.  A.  ibltowed  some  remarks  oa  the  subject  with  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  bill  till  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber next»  with  a  view  of  collecting,  in  the  mean  time, 
through  the  commissioners,  the  sense  of  the  people  on  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOB  and  Mr.  POWERS  opposed  the  motion, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUIt  advocated  it. 

The  question  being  taken,  tlie  motion  to  postpone  was 
negatived,  by  yeas  and  nays:- yeas,.  77— nays^  100.. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER' then  moved  a  proviso  to  the  bill: 
•*  that  the  act  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  ta  slaves;" 
and  on  a  division  of  the  tttmse,.  without  debate,  thie  pro- 
viso was  agreed  tor  yeas,  81*— nays,  77. 

Mr.  PEARCE  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table,  %^ith  a  view  not  to  caK  it  up  this  session^  or  any 
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other  session,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
being  ordered. 

The  motion  was  negatived:  yeas^  59~nays,  117. 

The  bin  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading.. 

FainiT,  Mat  21,  1850. 
MOLASSES  AND  RUM.  « 

Mr.  McDtJFPlE,  from  the  CirMnnuttce  of*  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  the  following  bill: 

**jBeii  enacted^  £ifc.  Tliat^  from  and  after  the  SOth  day 
of  September,.  1830,  the  duty  on  molasses  shall  be  five 
cents  per  gitllon,.  and  no  more;  and  from  and  after  that 
tihie,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  di-awback  of  four  cents 
upon  every  gallon  of  spirits  distilled  In  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof^,  from  foreign  molasses^  on  the 
exportation  thereof  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  otlier 
than  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  State  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  United  States,,  iatlie  same  manner,, and  on  tlie 
same  conditions,,  as  before  the  tariff  of  May  tlie  19tfa,  1838." 

The  bill  being  read  the  first  and  second  time,. 

Mr»  McDUTFlC  moved  tliat  the  bill  be  CBsrossed  fur  a 
third*  rcacfiiig. 

A.  call  of  the  House  was  moved,,  and  Mdereil,  but  sit»> 
pcnded  before  tlie  Clerk.  Imd  got  through  the  roll. 

Mr.  WtCKLFFF^  moved  to  lay  the  bill- on  the  table, 
and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motioni  which  be- 
ing ordered,.' 

Tlie  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  decided  in  the 
negatfver  yeas,  55— nays,  120;  and 

Tlie  bill  was  osdered'to  be  read  a  thM  time,  by  a  hrgit 
majority. 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

The  Ifaiise  reanmetl  tlie  consideration  «f  the  rcsohition 
reported  by  Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  for  printing  ten  thousand  cepie»of  Mr.  Uusli'k  report 
on  the  eultuxe  of  silk. 

Mr.  SPENCER  replied  to  the  objeetleiis  whieh  bad 
been  urged^  on  a  fetmer  occasion^  to  tliis  proportion, 
conteadi^g  for  the  established-  Tahie  of  tlie  information 
contained  in  the  report— the  great  importance  of  diffiis- 
ing  it  through  the  country,  iiv  as* much  as  nlk  might  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  every  part  ef  the  Union— the 
great  value  to  tlie  country  of  that  culture,  and  the  import- 
ance of  encouraging  it  by  tlie  distribution  of  instruction 
in  the  various  processes  of  the*  art;  to  sliow  all  which,  he 
adduced  various  fiu:ts  and  arguments,  and  a  nimibcr  of  re- 
spectable authorities.  Mr.  S.  concluded  by  offering  a  mo- 
d;licatioaef  the  resolution,,  h}^  order  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrieuhurer  profMwsng  to<  print— thousand  copies  of 
the  Bepoi-t 

Mr.  UAYNES,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  i«solution 
and  the  amendment  be  laicl  on  the  table;,  and  the  question 
being  put,  the  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  71 — lut^'s,  92. 

Mr,  POLK  then  rose  to  .sneak  on  tiie  subject,  but  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  cut  on  furtiicr  debate. 

SATrnoAT,  Mat  2?,  1830. 
CVLrrURE.  OF  SILK. 

The  House  resumed  the  resolution  modified  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Spbjickb,  to  reacfas  follows: 
'  Resolvedf  That  six  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  made  to  this  House  on  tlie  13th 
of  March  Ikst^  wnth  the  communication  accompanying  the 
same,,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  like 
number  of  copies  of  essays  on  American  silk,  by  Messrs. 
Peter  S.  Du]7onceau  and  John  D*Homergue,  recently  pub* 
llshed,  !>e  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

Mr.  I'OLK  opposed  the  resolution,  on  the  ground  tiiat 
there  was  no  mor«  propriety  in  printing,  and  paying  for. 
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out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  instructions  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  culttyating  silk,  than  in  printing 
and  distributing  the  Amerioan  Fanner,  Taylor's.  Arator, 
a  work  on  Famcry,  or  ^ny  other  treatise  on  any  branch  of 
rural  economy,  &c. 

Mr.  CHILTON  also  opposed  what  he  considered  tax- 
ing the  community  some  two  or  three  thousand  doUan»  to 
print  books  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  to  distribute 
amonpt  their  ftkMlai  and  argued  generally  against  the 
practice  of  voting  mone}*  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  private  use.  He  had  no  doubt  when 
the  people  recovered  their  senses — recovered  from  that 
convulsion,  that  apoplexy,  in  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  political  demagogues,  they  wotild  rectify  this  sort  of 
retrenchment  and  reform.  He  concluded  a  number  of  re- 
marks of  til  e  like  trains,  by  moving  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  SPENCER,  who  argued  to  show  that  the  works 
which  It  was  proposed  to  distribute,  were  not  accessible 
to  the  people  generally^  that  they  were  on  a  subject  of 
immense  importance  to  the  country,  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  encouraged  bv  the  House;  that  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lication was  insignincant,  compared  with  the  value  wiiich 
!t  would  be  to  the  whole  Union,  &c.  When  Mr.  S.  con- 
cluded, 

Mr.  CONNEE  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  toble; 
on  which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  at  the 
call  of  Mr.  BAYLOR;  and,  being  taken, 

The  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  76-— nays,  9f, 

Mr.  CHILTON  then  renewed  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution, and  spoke  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour. 

MoHBAT,  Mat  24^  1830. 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculturey  to  print  six 
thousand  copies  of  certain  tracts  on  the  culture  of  silk,  &c. 

Mr.  CUILTOK,  to  get  rid  of  further  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, moved  the  previous  question  f  which  being  seconded, 
and  the  nuun  question  ordered, 

Mr.  MARTIN  required  a  division  of  the  questioni  and 

The  question  being  accordingly  put  on  the  fiist  member 
of  the  resolution,  viz.  "That  six  thousand  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  made  to  this 
House  on  the  12tfa  of  March,  1828,  with  the  communica- 
tion accompanying  the  same,  [Mr.  Rush's  report]  on  the 
culture  of  silk,"  be  printed,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  yeas  and  nays:  yeas,  109-Hiays,  68. 

The  second  member  of  tiie  resolution,  viz.  *<  And  ^ 
like  number  of  copies  of  essays  on  American  nlk,  by 
Messrs.  Peter  8.  DujK>nceau  and  John  D'Homergne,  re- 
cently published,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,'' 
was  then  also  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays — 100  to  80. 

So  the  whole  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
REMOVAL  OP  THE  INDL\NS. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  bunness 
of  Wednesday  last,  being  the  bill  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  beyond  the  river  Mississippi — the 
question  pending  being  on  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

On  tryn^  the  sense  of  the  House  on  seconding  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question,  only  seventy- eight  rose, 
and  the  motion  was  therefore  not  seconded  by  a  majority 
of  the  House. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL  opposed  the  amendments,  and  argued  briefly 
that  the  bill  itself  proposed  an  appropriation  only  to  carry 
into  eflTect  existing  contracts  and  treaties  witii  the  Indian 
tribes,  according*  to  their  construction  by  the  Government, 
and  introduced  no  new  policy,  as  was  contended  by  the 
opposition  to  it  Therefore,  the  amendment  was  unneces- 
sary. 


Mr.  STORRS  replied,  and  contended  that  no  treaty  in 
existence  contsinea  the  provision  which  his  amendoicot 
proposed,  and  that  it  was  tiiercfore  necessary  and  expc- 
aient. 

Mr.  WATNK  denied  what  the  amendment  asamned, 
namely,  that  the  Cherokees  were  a  nation  independent  of 
tiie  State  of  Georgia.  He  expressed  a  detenmnaiaon  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  goinr  to  the  foundation  of  this 

auestion  of  Indian  rijrhts,  ana  tiiat  whatever  credit  gen- 
emen  might  obtain  mr  a  fanciful  eloquence,  they  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  WILDE  called  for  the  reading  of  the  eighth  article 
of  the  treaty  with  tiie  Cherokee  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, of  May  26,  1828»  as  a  reply  to  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Storss. 

Mr.  VINTON  argued  that  as  that  treaty  was  made  by  the 
Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  md  no  binding  ef- 
fect on  the  Cherokees  remaining  on  the  east  of  the  Mtaos- 
sippi.  He  commented  on  that  treaty  as  a  direct  and  gross 
violation  of  all  justice,  and  expressed  the  indig^nation  he 
had  always  felt  at  such  an  attempt  to  violate  the  rights  of 
third  persons. 

Mr.  SURGES  contended  tiiat  the  treaty  of  1828  was 
practically  a  fraud,  a  deep  and  lastinic  diaignce  io  the  last 
administration,  and  that  this  bill  contained,  by  implication, 
a  confirmation  of  that  fraud,  now  attempted  to  be  palmed 
upon  this  nation;  to  sustain  which  opinions,  he  adverted  to 
the  history  of  the  treaty,  and  the  circumstances  growing 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  nuide  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  LEWIS  opposed  the  amendment,  and  argued  to 
show  that  the  treaty  which  had  been  denounced^  was  just 
and  proper,  and  cited  the  ti-eaty  with  the  Indians  east  of 
Uie  Mississippi,  to  show  that  the  bill  before  the  House  wss 
in  conformity  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  read  the  Journal,  to  show  that  many  gentlemen  who 
opposed  this  bill,  supported  precisely  the  same  provisions 
in  1826,  when  recommended  by  a  different  President^ 
inferred  from  that,  that  tiie  opposition  to  it  was  a  party 
opposition  to  the  administration,  and  to  the  South:  that  as 
this  bill  was  known  to  be  the  leading  measure  of  the  pre- 
sent President,  it  was  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with 
the  opposition  to  defeat  it;  and  therefore  called  <m  those 
who  avowed  themselves  tiie  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  sustain  this  measure;  that,  if  they  did  not»  they 
would  be  Pithless,  and  traitors  to  their  party.  Mr.  L-  then 
proceeded  at  some  length  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  the 
bin,  and  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Stobbs  and  EvanxTT.  When 
he  concluded, 

Mr.  STORRS  rose,  and  said,  that,  as  a  gentieroan  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hbmfuili.]  .was  about  to  offer  an 
amendLroent  to  the  bill,  of  a  more  extensive  effect,  and 
which  would  supersede  the  amendment  now  before  the 
House,  he  would  withdraw  it  unl^  the  question  could  be 
taken,  or  that  which  he  [Mr.  H.]  was  about  to  propose. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  replied  briefly  to 
Mr.  Lswis*s  reference  to  himself,  in  which,  among  (Mher 
remarks,  he  observed,  that,  if  Uie  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  support- 
ed In  1826,  it  was  singular  tiiat  the  gentlemen  who  now 
advocate  this  should  have  vpted  a^nst  that,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  members  from  Georgia  itself;  and  he  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  in 
his  course  on  this  subject  oy  party  considerations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said  that  he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into 
a  general  discussion,  at  that  time,  of  the  subject  then  be- 
fore the  House — ^that  although  he  .had  purposely  abstained 
from  a  participation  in  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  various 
subjects  which  had  enjg;aged  tiie  attention  of  the  House 
dunnr  the  present  session,  witii  a  special  view  to  secure  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  discussing  this  subject  at  some 
length,  vet  considerations  of  an  important  character  had 
disposed  him  to  abstaui  from  the  discussion;  nor  Would  ho 
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now  trouble  tho  Honse  with  any  remarkB  upon  the  subject, 
for  he  thought  the  clause  of  principle  and  hamanhy  could 
be  better  serred  hv  yoting-than  by  taBdngr  but  the  gevtle- 
man  from  Massacnutetts  [Mr.  ETamsTT]  had,  on  two  09- 
caaions,  •  alluded  to  the  rote  which  the  delegation  fVom 
Georgia  gave  on  the  call  of  the  late  Prei&dent  of  the  United 
States  [Ifrw  Admmb]  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  what  is 
commonly  called  the  new  treaty  into  eifeot.  Mr.  T.  said 
that  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  Qeorgia*— to  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  that  delegation— to  correct  principles— to 
the  House,  and  to  the  American  people,  to  state  concisely 
the  principles  which  influenced  me  Georg^  delegation  on 
tlmt  occRSion.  In  Pebruaxy,  1825,  [said  Mr.  T.]  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  the  pact  of  the  United  States  for  the 
pnrpose,  entered  info  compact  with  the  Creek  Indians,  at 
the  Indian  Springs,  by  which  they  Telbu|uished  their  claim 
to  all  territory  within  the  limits  tff  Georgia.  This  com- 
pact was  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and,  with  objeotiotis  to  its  validity,  was  presented  to 
the  President,  who  lud  that  instrument,  with  the  objections 
to  it,  before  a  cabinet  councitt  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
council,  the  treaty,  with  the  objections,  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  mtilication.  That  body,  by  a  very  luwe  ma« 
jority,  gave  their  sanction  to  it  Bat  before  the  ratification 
reeeived  executive  sanction,  the  Presidential  thair  changed 
incumbents.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil who  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  lay  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  succeeded  to  the  executive  ehairi  and  ftnaUy  gave 
the  executive  sanction  ta  that  ratification.  Thus  [said 
Mr.  T.]  that  treaty,  having  received  final  constttutional 
sanction,  became  a  supreme  law  of  the  fauid^  and  of  course 
was  by  the  constitution  placed  on  the  same  dignified 
ground  with  the  constitution  itself,  for  that  instrument  says 
that « this  constitution,  and  hiwa  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  hereof,,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authorifty  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  T.]  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs 
having  thus  received  coii.stitutioiial  sanctions,.  aU  the  tetti^ 
tory  witliin  the  limits  of  ^Geo^gia,  embraced  by  its  provi- 
sions, became  a  part  of  the  sovereign  State-^or*  as  Geor- 
ge by  the  issue  of  the  American  revolution,  acquired  the 
right  to  exclusive  sovereignty  within  her  limits,  and  as  the 
United  States,  by  the  compact  witli  Georgia,  In  1808, 
boimd  themselves  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  terri- 
tory within  Georgia^  for  the  use  of  that  State»  the  instant 
that  those  Indians  thus  relinquished  their  title,  a  full,  per- 
fect, and  complete  title  to  the  territory  embraced  by  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  vested 
in  that  State,  which  could  not  be  divested  without  her 
consent.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  T.]  M^.  Adams,  in  his  opening 
message  addressed  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  which  immediately  ensued  his  installation  into 
tlie  executive  office^  repudiated  tlie  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  (1835,)  by  suggesting  that  it  was  founded  in  frauds 
but  sain  he  would  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  a  separate 
and  special  message*  This  promise  was  not  redeemed; 
but  Mr.  Adams  assumed  the  rwht  to  enter  into  treaty,  with 
a  delegation  from  that  part  of  the  Cveek  tribe  of  Indians 
which  was  known  as  hostile  to  the  United  States  during 
the  late  war,  by  which  he  re-ceded  to  that  tribe  a  part  of 
the  territory,  a'  complete  title  to  which  had,  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  1825,  vested  in  Geoi^gua,  and  this 
without  the  privity  or  consent  of  that  State;  thus  virtu< 
ally  ceding  to  an  Indian  tribe  a  part  of  a  sovcreigpi*  State. 
Now,  [said  Mr.  T.l  if  it  was  competent  for  Mr.  Adaftis 
thus  to  re-cede  to  tlie  Creek  Indians  a  portion  of  territory 
which  had  thus  beflome  a  part  of  a  iovef  eign  State,  was  it 
not  competent  for  him  te  re-cede  to  those  Indians,  as  well 
as  to  the  Cherokees,  all  ^e territory  ebtained  from  them 
by  previous  purchases^  And  if  so,  what  point  of  limita- 
tion  could  have  stayed  his  wasting  hand  in  a  backward 
course  of  reckless  policy^    Concede  t^it  pow^r  to  the' 


Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Uftion,  and  the  white  population 
may  be  dnven  into  the  Atlan^c  bv  a  retrocession  of  the 
whole  territory  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent. Any  or  ftHthe  States  of  this  Union  might  be  sold 
by  him  to  a  foreign  power.  These  [said  Mr.  T.]  were 
the  views  which  influenced  the  delegation  from  Georgia 
to  give  thdr  vote  against  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Adams 
wim  the  Creek  In^ans,  as  well  as  against  the  appropria-  . 
tion  to  carry  it  into  efTect.  And  the  principles  upon  which 
the  delegation  from  Georgia  acted  on  that  occasion,  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  [said  Mr.  T.]  such  as  ought  to  have  induced 
eveiy  honest  and  correct  man,  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
constitutional  principles  and  provisions,  to  vote  hi  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  daring  violation  of  constitiitionaT  principles^ 
such  a  monstrous  stretch  of  executive  power,  as  was  com-  ' 
raitted  by  Mr.  Adams  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  VINTON  then  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
House  two  houts  against  the  bill.  When  he  concluded, 
seven  or  eight  members  rose;  but 

Mr.  DESHA,  having  obtained  the  floor„moved  tlie  pre- 
vious  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Georgia,  moved  a  calf  ofthe  House. 

Mr.  LAMAR,  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  motion;  Mneh  being  taken,  tlie  call  was  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  128  to  29. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  when  it  appeared  there  were 
seven  members  absent,  two  of  whom  soon  after  entered 
the  Hall;  and,  after  some  time, 

Mr.  BROWN  moved  a  suspension  of  ftiiiher  proceed- 
ings, which  motion  was  Jlecided  by  yeas  and  na}  s  in  the 
amrmative. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  recurring,  the 
House  divided,  and,  tellers  being  appointed  by  the  Chair,, 
they  reported  ninety -tlirec  for  putting  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  ninety-nine  against  it. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said,  this  question  should  be  discussed 
with  a  deep,  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  our 
conntry.  Great  moral  principles  are  involved — tlie  con- 
struction of  treaties  is  implicated — tlie  chai-acters  of  States 
arc^at  stake — ^the  weak  are  supposed  to  be  op\)ressed  by 
the  powerful — and  a  large  portion  of  the  most  active  be- 
nevolence of  our  country  is  alei-t,  to  applaud  or  condemn^ 
to  exult  or  to  grieve,  at  tlie  termination  of  our  legislation. 
It  is  true  this  benevolence  is,  in  a  degree,  embittered  by 
party  spirit;  and  there  are  those  here  who  wculd  pervtrt 
it  to  that  mischievous  end.  Fanaticism  has  given  to  it  a 
coloring  unfavorable  to  dispassionate  judgment,  and  its 
purity  IS  alloyed  by  selRshness.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
for  the  memorials  on  your  table  show  it,  that  among  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  intended  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  bill,  there  are  many  who  are  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  disinterestedness,  and  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  Inuian, 
excited  by  the  misapprehension  that  he  is  about  to  be  driven 
from  the  forests  of  his  fa.Uiers,  and  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  tyranny.  Sir,  the  opposition,  however,  to  tiiis  bill, 
neitncr  in  tliis  House  noroutof  it,  hasbeen  of  acommeivd- 
ablc  kind;  and  when  its  nrovisions  shall  be  calmly  examin- 
ed, and  its  policy  shall  have  been  realized  in  the  conden- 
sation of  an  Indian  popidation  of  si^ty  thousand  souls  in 
the  region  to  which  they  are  invited — ^living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tliw  powerful  nation — ^liftcd  up  from  the  degra- 
dation of  their  savage  habits  Into  a  state  of  society  in  all 
respects  like  our  own,  and  iiinning  a  parallel  cai-eer  of 
comfort,  independence,  and  political  connexion  witli  our- 
selves— the  sagacity  of  the  historian  will  he  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  ciuises  of  the  opposition  the  plan  lias  had  to 
encounter,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  write,  at  least,  a  re- 
flection upon  tUc  shoi-t-sighlcdncss  and  pervcrseness  of 
that  hostility  wli'ch  so  pcrscveringly  seeks  to  defeat  a 
sdieme  so  full  of  national  disinterestedness  and  of  moral 
grandeur,  fur  \Xyc  aUeviation  of  luiman  miseir.  But,  sir, 
the  present  generatioti  anticipates  the  condemnation  of 
posterity  in  our  successful  repulse  of  this  opposition;  and 
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if  this  ineasiire  sliall  be  ctrried  by  a  a^gle  T9te«  or  bf  your 
casting  vote,  Mr.  Speaker— 4oa  no  one  more  suicerely 
willies  you  such  an  a^ession  of  honor  lo  that  you  have 
already  reaped  in  this  struggle,  and  which  nercr  before, 
in  the  history  of  le^^itlation,  has  been  plsced  by  fortune 
so  repeatedly  in  die  povar  of  a  presidUig  officer  in  a  nngle 
contest* — the  good  which  shall  be  done,  even  in  the  hfe- 
time  of  those  who  are  in  the  van  of  oppostion,  sbsU  give 
to  them  a  nx>rtifyin^  retrospection.  Bu^  Mr,  J  wiU  neither 
triumph  in  anticipation,  nor  permit  n^self  to  juse  an  ex- 
pression oflTensive  to  the  most  delicate  of  .thishusDime  and 
coascienlious  opposition,  however  much  its  earnestness 
mav  luive  obllteraXed  tlie  memory  of  the  ncceat  jwst, 
and  thougli  it  acts  with  »  terrible  energy  in  »u  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  l^  took  some  three  years  since. 
Among  tliose,  sir,  who  have  most  cause  to  be  oifended,  I 
can  nevertheless  look  with  serenity  upon  this  opposition, 
and  calmly  iletdct  Uie  elements  which  compose  its.sdmire 
the  arrangement  which  lias  embodied  the  discontented  in 
tliis  House  into  .a  jingle  phalanx,  presenting  uniformly,  at 
every  hour  in  the  nirht  and  the  day,  when  a  vote  u  to  be 
taken,  an  unbroken  body  of  philanthropiati^  uniting  in  the 
single  cboniP, 

**  YlHrMiicermliW  Uare  mm  oilirr  s^cJigiafy 

Boi  only  fli*p«r.** 

And,  w  looking  at  thp  i^pesHioii  out  of  this  JXoua^  I,  w 
must  be  permitted  to  distinguish  from  the  deluded,  an<^to 
speak  of  him  with  respect,  the  venerable  man  who  pre- 
s.ded  at  the  meeting  wnich  issued  the  New  York  memorial, 
thinking  of  him  only  jss1>earing  a  name  associated  with  re- 
collections which  Americans  love  to  cherish,  and  as  an 
artist  whose  works  will  I'sve  wh«in  we  are  dead;  and,  if 
pabllc  report  has  aangned  the  authorsliip  of  *<  William 
Penn'*  to  its  proper  owner,  mistaken  as  are  ttie  principles 
of  that  publication,  misled  as  the  writer  is,  iu  the  vvy  beat 
of  this  controversy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  bear  witness  to  bis 
being  a  maa^  whose  name  will  he  put  high  upon  the  casta* 
logue  of  cluistian  philanthropist^  when  our  contentions 
shall  be  buried  in  the  grave  or  coming  generations.  Tlie 
cause  we  advocate  needs  nd  the  proacription  of  its  adver- 
saries; and  the  principles  wliieh  susbun  us,  should  induce 
us  to  forbear,  and  to  repress  resentment  at  opposition, 
except  w!iere  oppo^tion  has  become  misrepresentation. 
Though  in  its  consequences  it  mi^  seem  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  wliicS  I  am  a  citizen,  I  am  ghul 
to  see  it,  for  it  will  be  another  assoranee  to  the  world,  that 
though  our  countrymen  may  have  a  mistaken  subject  of 
excitement,  they  are  slways  alive  to  what  may  seem  to  press 
upon  human  riglitsi  and  tba^  in  this  land,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  affect  them,  which  win  not  stsjid  tlie  test  of  rigid 
and  jealous  scrutiny.  It  assures  tlie  world,  too,*  tliat  wliat- 
cver  may  he  done,  in  this  instance,  can  only  be  done  with 
the  conaent  of  a  majority  of  twenty-four  States;  the  greater 
number  of  them  having  no  interest  in  the  question,  and 
therefore  without  temptation  to  be  misled — ^thiui  presump- 
tively indicating  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

But,  sir,  1  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject:  and 
the  ftrst  point  of  inquiry  is,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Indian,  in  regard  to  nis  ri^^t  to  land  or  soil  upon  this  con- 
tinent, bcibre  and  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man^  Thisinauiry  into  tlie  Indian's  ownership  of  the  soil, 
when  he  was  first  visited  by  the  colonists,  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  question  has  been 
argued  bv  our  adversaries  in  and  out  of  this  House.  1 
would  wlninffly  have  avoided  it,  if  it  had  not  been  made 
the  source  of  miitful  imposition  in  this  controversy.  For 
eflTect,  and  to  produce  a  sympathy  to  Interfere  with  the 
understanding  of  tlie  argument  in  support  of  the  measure 
now  before  us,  the  Indian  has  been  called  the  owner  of 


partake  of  what  the  provideaee  of  God  fand  glT«ii  to  him 
and  his  &tbers  as  an  iiiheritaiioe— <«that,   as    original 
tenant  of  the  soil,  by  immemorial  pssstssion,  ke  holda 
a  title  beyond  and  superior  to  the  British  Crown  and  lier 
cokmies,  and  toall  adverse  pretenaioM  of  our  cimfederar 
tioQ  and  subsequent  union.'^    Sir,  we  meet  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  so  Ibndly  rtiffSf^  to  the  righto  cf  these  early 
and  fint  lords  of  the  soil,  and  deny  that  the  Indian  bad 
either  ownership,  proprietsry  right,  or  tenancy  by  occu- 
pancy, to  the  landa  over  which  hie  roamed.  It  b  cosnmonly 
said,  our  ownership  exists  by  purchase  from  the  Inclian, 
and  that  he  was  proprietor  and  sovereign  of  the  wneX. 
But  both  are  ta'id,  only  because  be  was  found  upon  the 
continent  at  ito  diaeovery.     That  he  was  in  poasessioii  of 
pcrtions  of  land,  which  were  in  savage  cuttivation,  over 
which  he  foamed  for  game  and  war— that  several  of  the 
tribes  had  designated  natural  boondaries  as  the  limita  of 
their  hunting  grouiKis,  and  chuned  such  an  exclusive  use 
of  it,  against  oUier  tribes,  no  one  wiU  deny.    But  dkl  the 
extent  of  their  natural  rights  againet  each  other  gi%'e  aucii 
a  title  or  occupancy  to  lOl  that  they  aggregately  claimed, 
as  to  include  a  power  to  excksde  othen  fron  seeking  this 
contineni  as  a  resting  place  from  perseoution  and  want, 
and  makii^  it  the  bml  of  civittaatioa  aadchristSanity  >  Sir, 
they  were  proprietors  of  wlMit  they  used*  so  long  as  it  was 
used;  but  not  sovereigns  of  any  part.    The  one  deivotes  a 
thing  or  pkce  in  possessieii:  the  other  i^  strictly^  an  arti- 
6ciaT  term,  applicable  only  to  that  state  of  soeie^  where 
Government  is  suffibiently  advaneed  to  cbos  those  living 
under  it  in  the  community  of  nations;  where  there  is  indi- 
vidiMlity  of  poaoesrion  and  purmit^  and  a  recognition  of 
the  leading  friaciples  of  conduct  between  man  and  man, 
with  customs  or  Uwato  enforce  the  observance  of  them; 
and  tbit  oompscted  existence  ofa  people,  which  separates 
tliem  from  otiiers,  andgives  to  them  the  name  and  attitude 
of  a  nation,  in  its  relative  positioa  with  other  nations.  So- 
vereignty  over  soil  is  the  attribute  of  States^  and  it  can 
never  be  affirmed  of  tribes  living  in  a  savage  condition, 
without  any  of  the  elemenU  of  civilization,  as  they  were 
exhibited  hi  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  ill  those  of  modem 
times«  whether  they  live  under  the  pressure  of  Aa'atic  n- 
perstitioni^  Or  m  the  eirancipated  privileges  of  christen^ 
dom.    Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  an  appro- 
priation of  the  ami  to  individuala  was  unknown--nor  had 
any  of  tlie  tribes  any  in8titutk>ns  to  indicaU  that  the  pro- 
perty in  the  soU  was  in  the  tribe,  as  was  the  case  among 
the  ancient  Germans^  except  the  fluctuating  limita  which 
a  stronicer  tribe  chose  to  asaume,  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  hunting  excursions  within  them  by  a  weaker. 
Theu^  waa  the  hunter's  state,  and  in  a  lower  condition  of 
it  than  had  been  known  befiire  by  civilizexl  man.     Their 
hunger  being  appeased,  from  flood  and  field,  individuals, 
or  pioiies  of  each  tribe,  roved  over  the  land  in  purauit  of 
game,  without  regard  to  the  place  in  which  it  was  token; 
and  their  wandenngs  in  the  chase  knew  no  bounds,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  game,  or 
as  they  aacertained  tlie  esiatence  of  some  other  tribe,  using 
the  adjacent  land  for  the  mme  purpose.    Witliout  formal 
conventiona  to  fix  houndariei^  the  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  each  other,  in  the  course  of  time,  knew  the  liunt- 
ing  grounds  as  they  were  sepamlely  claimed.     A  trespass 
by  either  upon  the  groumls  of  anotlier,  was  followed  by 
individual  contontioM  or  tribal  war.     Wars  tought  the 
savage  prudence,  or  rather  how  to  smother  his  ^revenge, 
until  time  or  accident  placed  it  in  his  po^er  to  sUkelus 
demon  remembrances  of  supposed  or  actual  wrones  in 
the  blood  and  entrails  of  his  enem^.     Wlien  tlie  reUtive 
strength  <^  tribes  prevented  one  from  extirpating  or  en- 
slaving another,  the  fears  of  each  conceded  to  tlie  otlier 
the  ami— tlkat  he  generously  permitted  our  ancestors  to  j  rights,  not  to  the  land  or  soil,  but  to  the  fisli  in  its  streams, 
-——  ;aud  to  tlie  animals  on  ito  Mrface;  and  this  usufructuary 
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the  law  of  nature,  empowrerthe  Indian  to  exclude  the  wliite 
nmn  from  making  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  hunt- 
ing^  erounds  of  the  former,  and  maintaining  his  possession 
by  force,  if  he  had  ability  to  do  so  ^ 

But,  sb,  tliis  question  is  settled  for  iis;  and,  until  this  con- 
troversy began,  I  had  not  supposed -it  would  have  been 
overlooked  or  denied;  and  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  I 
have  heard  it  sUted,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  it 
was  the  generous  consent  of  the  Indians  which  pennitted 
our  ancestors  to  begpn  the  settlement  of  these  glorious 
States,  that  we  were  intruders  upon  their  possessions,  and 
were  now  to  repay  their  kindnesses  to  our  forefathers  by 
driving  them  into  annihilation.  Vattel  says,  folio  92,  sec 
tion  81:  «Tbe  whole  earth  is  appointed  for  the  nourUh- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants;  but  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
BO,  was  it  uncultivated.  IS^very  nation  is,  tlien,  obliged,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  to  cultivate  the  ground  that  has  fallen 
to  its  share;  and  it  has  no  right  to  expect  or  require  assist- 
ance from  others  anv  further  than  as  the  land  in  its  posses- 
sion is  incapable  of  fiimishing  it  with  necessaries.  Those 
people,  like  tlie  ancient  Germans  and  modem  Tartars,  who, 
having  fertUe  countries,  disdain  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
choose  rather  to  Uve  by  rapine,  are  wanting  to  themselves, 
and  deserve  to  be  exterminated  as  savage  and  pernicious 
beasts.  There  are  others,  who,  to  avoid  agriculture, 
would  five  only  by  hunting  and  their  flocks.  This  might, 
doubtless,  be  allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  earth,  without  cultivation,  produced  more  than  was 
sufficient  to  feed  iu  few  inhabiUnts.  But  at  present,  when 
the  human  race  is  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subnst 
if  all  nations  resolved  to  live  in  that  manner.  Those  who 
still  retain  tins  idle  life,  usurp  more  extensive  territories 
than  they  would  have  occanon  for,  were  they  to  use  honest 
labor,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  compkin,  if  other 
nation^  more  hLborious  and  too  closely  confined,  come  to 
possess  a  part.  Thus,  though  the  conquest  of  the  unci- 
vilized empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  a  notorious  usur- 
pation, the  establishment  of  many  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  may,  on  tlieu*  confining  them-Helves 
within  just  bounds,  be  extremely  Uwful.  The  people  of 
these  vast  countries  rather  overran  than  inhabited  them." 

And  the  same  writer,  in  his  chapter  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  nation  in  a  country,  remarks:  «« There  is  an- 
other celebrated  question,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  lias  principally  given  rise.  It  is  asked,  if  a 
nation  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  a  part  of  a  vast 
country,  in  which  there  are  found  none  but  erratic  nations, 
incapable,  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  to  people 
the  wliole.  We  have  already  observed,  in  esUblishing 
tlie  obligation  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  these  nations  can- 
not exclusively  approf  »'iatc  to  themselves  more  land  tlian 
they  have  occasion  for,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  settle 
and  cultivate.  Their  removing  their  habitations  through 
these  immense  regions  cannot  be  taken  for  a  true  and  legal 
possession;  and  tiie  people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up, 
finding  land  of  which  these  nations  are  in  no  particular 
want,  and  of  which  they  make  no  actual  and  constant  use, 
may  lawfully  possess  it,  and  esUblish  colonies  there.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  was  designed  to  fiimisli  it  witli  sub- 
sistence. If  each  nation  had  resolved,  from  the  beginning, 
to  appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  tliat  the  people 
might  live  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wild  fruits,  our 
globe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintiin  a  tenth  part  of 
iu  present  inhabitants.  People  liave  not,  then,  deviated 
from  the  views  of  nature,  in  confining  tlie  Indians  within 
narrow  limits.  However,  we  cannot  help  praising  the 
moderation  of  the  English  puritans  who  first  settled  in 
New  England,  who,  notwithstanding  their  being  furnished 
witli  a  charter  from  their  sovereign,  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians the  land  they  resolved  to  cultivate."  And,  sir,  is 
not  this  commendable  moderation  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
whjeh  we  now  propose  to  pursue,  but  which  gentlemen 


from  New  England  interpose  to  defeat^  with  an  unfiHal  dis- 
regard of  tlie  source  from  which  we  draw  the  example  of 
our  conduct?  Whenever  it  is  said,  then,  that  the  Indian 
permitted  the  white  man  to  occupy  the  lands  we  now  pos- 
sess, no  more  is  meant  than  that  he  stipulated,  for  a  price, 
to  abstain  from  using  the  power  of  numbers  to  repress 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  its  infancy.  Every  contract  be- 
tween the  early  settlers  a»d  the  Indians  will  show  it  to  have 
beep  the  apprehension  of  the  former  that  they  were  buy- 
ing peace,  and  not  land»-«though,  to  preserve  the  first,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  boundaries  should  be  determined 
by  the  parties,  within  which  each  were  to  live  in  their 
accustomed  manner.  To  acknowledge  in  the  Indian  a 
greater  right  in  the  soil  than  has  been  stated,  and  to  have 
allowed  it  in  practice,  would  be  an  admission  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  continuing  to  live  in  his  irrational  condition; 
irrational,  because  their  numbers  might  liavc  been  supolied 
with  food  by  the  cultivation  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
territory  which  the  tribes  claim  for  the  chase.  For,  not- 
withstanding it  suits  tlie  purposes  of  gentlemen  to  call 
tliem  great  and  powerful  nations,  wliich  have  dwindled 
into  insignificance  from  their  contact  ivith  the  white  man, 
who  does  not  know  that  the  fears  of  the  colonists,  tlie  natu- 
ral love  of  tile  marveUouB  in  tlie  savage,  and  his  metaphori- 
cal expression  of  numbers,  magnified  hundreds  into  thou- 
sands, and  the  hundred  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided 
into  millions  of  persons?  Trumbull,  in  his  history,  gives 
a  condensed  but  very  satisfactory  view  of  tliis  point,  which 
corresponds  with  the  researches  of  the  best  writers  upon 
the  subject;  and  the  question  in  regard  to- aboriginal  popu- 
lation in  tlie  United  States^  when  the  colonists  Unded,  is  so 
well  settled,  that  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  New  Eng- 
land antiquities  no  longer  repeat  the  delusions  of  Matiier 
and  Neale.  What,  tlien,  becomes  of  the  position,  so  vaunt- 
ingly  assumed  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  thb  debate, 
that  God,  in  his  providence,  planted  these  tribes  in  this 
western  world,  and  made  them  tenants  of  the  soil  by  im- 
memorial possession?  The  Indian  the  tenant  of  the  soil! 
He  never  was  so,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  by  the 
misapplication  of  such  terms  to  his  condition,  to  which 
civilized  man  has  affixed  a  distinct  meaning,  descriptive  of 
individual  owneraliip  in  Iands>,  that  we  are  misled  as  to  ln<* 
dian  rights. 

Sir,  God,  in  liis  providence,  had  been  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  tlie  man  of  another  contiuent**his  purposes  to- 
wards him,  in  time  and  for  eternity — what  was  his  rational 
condition,  his  rights  over  the  earth,  tliougii  the  penalty  of 
his  tmnsgi-essioii — liow  the  proper  use  of  it  would  conduce 
to  his  comfort,  and  the  increase  of  his  species,  and,  by 
binding  men  in  communities,  would  keep  alive  a  social  de- 
votion to  his  Maker,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  hereafter, 
in  which  men  are  to  live  a  life  of  immortality.  It  w^  this 
providence  which  g^ve  to  our  fathers  the  right  to  plant 
themselves  by  tlie  side  of  the  Indian^  to  draw  themselves, 
and  to  teach  their  deeded  brother  to  di'aw,  from  their 
mother  earth,  bounties  which  he  neither  knew  how  to 
produce  nor  to  enjoy.  What  though  the  Indian  roved 
through  the  forests  of  America  cotemporaneously  with  the 
wanderings  of  God's  chosen  people  in  their  escape  from 
Egyptian  bondage — time  could  give  to  him  no  right  to 
more  of  tlie  soil  than  he  could  cultivate;  and  the  decree 
which  ilenied  him  to  be  lord  of  the  domain,  was  the  Al- 
mighty's command  to  his  creatures  to  till  the  eurth. 

Com j;  are  the  present  population  of  the  world  with  its 
magnitude;  anc',  if  men  were  still  roving  tribes,  wltliout 
clv.iizatiou  or  fixed  habitation,  its  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  vegetables,  fish,  fowl,  and  animals,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  mankind  from  degenerating  to  the 
condition  of  cannibals.  Sir,  the  civilized  man  of  Europe, 
pinched  by  want,  and  worn  down  by  intolerance,  neither 
needed  the  edicts  of  popes,  nor  the  charters  of  kings,  to 
authorize  him  to  make  tliis  western  world  his  refuge.  His 
wants  admonished  Ulia  to  seek  a  land  where  his  labors 
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would  be  rewarded  by  plenty;  tyranny  absolved  him  from 
all  alleeiancc  to  the  place  or  his  nativity;  and  his  ri^t  to 
make  this  continent  the  rrave  of  himself  and  the  home  of 
his  posterity,  was,  that  tTie  Indian  claimed  territories  too 
large  for  the  condition  in  which  God  intended  man  should 
be;  and  that  the  land  which  was  not  in  indrvidual  as  well  as 
in  tribal  use,  and  only  in  use  for  hunting,  was  not  such  an 
occupancy  as  excluded  others  from  its  enjoyment,  or  which 
created  an  ownership  which  it  was  unjust  to  invade.  Nor 
can  the  right  for  which  I  contend  be  refuted,  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  no  pressure  of  want  or  tyranny  will  justify 
expatriation,  and  that,  in  our  necessities,  we  are  debarred 
from  castins^  our  eyes  to  those  new  regions  which  science 
and  enterprise  have  discovered,  and  which  God  intended 
for  the  support  of  all  which  its  surface,  aided  by  cultiva- 
tion, can  maintain.  The  Indian,  a  creatut^  like  ourselves, 
had  his  sliare  in  this  new  world — and  christians,  coming 
among  thcn^  had  no  riglit  to  trespass,  but  only  to  part.ike. 
This  was  only  a  share — not  a  political  riffht,  or  jurisdiction, 
or  ownership,  because  God  had  placed  him  in  the  midst  of 
these  groves,  mountains,  and  streams,  to  deprive  his  more 
civilized  brother  from  resting  in  their  shade,  enjoying  their 
gi-andeur,  or  partaking  of  their  products^  and  to  commit 
them  as  an  inncritance  to  endless  generations.  I  will  not 
presume  to  inquire  by  what  tremendous  moral  or  natural 
convulsion  a  portion  of  the  human  race  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  allowed  to  degenerate  into  baroarism; 
but,  knowing  the  fact,  reason  and  tl»e  records  of  divi- 
nity tell  me,  as  well  by  precept  as  by  example,  that,  when 
resisted  by  the  .man  or  Europe,  the  savag^e  of  America 
was  not  in  the  condition  which  God  intended  his  creatures 
to  be — that  their  rig^hts  over  soil  or  territory  were  limited 
to  what  they  could  catch  or  kill,  toappease  the  cravings  of 
hanger — to  the  spots  upon  which  they  ma^  have  built  their 
huts—  and  that  they  had  no  such  jurisdiction  overthe  land, 
as  would  have  justified  them  in  refusing  to  receive  ft-om 
the  emigrant  a  something  as  the  pledge  tnat  they  were  to 
live  in  amity  with  him. 

In  this  branch  of  the  discussion,  sir,  I  have  advanced  no 
principle  inconsistent  with  the  most  rig^d  morality — none 
which  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  gentlemen,  in  the  ar- 
dor of  their  opposition,  to  forget;  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  occupy  the  lime  I  have  taken,  the  more  effectually  to 
disabuse  tlic  minds  of  many  of  a  misconception  of  Indian 
rights  over  soil  and  territory,  and  of  that  amiable  sympa- 
thy for  early  Indian  generosity,  which  lias  been  so  dex- 
trously  turned  into  opposition  to  the  present  administra- 
tion by  the  plaintive  retrospection  of  our  adversaries. 

It  is  time,  however,  sir,  to  inquire  into  what  was  the 
political  condition  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  England, 
after  the  country  was  colonized.  Did  they  continue  to  be 
independent  of  that  Government'  And,  if  not,  what  por- 
tion of  their  independence  was  surrendered  voluntarily, 
or  taken  away  by  conquest?  Did  the  Indian,  after  having 
surrendered  the  right  which  he  claimed  to  sell  his  hunting 
grounds,  by  acknowledging  the  pre-emption  of  them  to 
be  in  Great  Britain,  retiiin  any  tiling  to  himself  but  a  quali- 
fied right  of  occupancy,  with  a  political  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  persons  and  lands  in  the  King  of  England? 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  detain  the  House  witli  references  to 
the  history  of  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  which  acknow- 
ledged themselves  to  be  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 
previous  to  1756:  but,  in  illustration  of  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  English  over  the  Indian,  and  practically 
asserted,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  gentlemen  who  deny  any 
jurisdiction  to  the  States  over  the  Indians  living  in  their 
limits,  to  the  historical  recollections  of  the  treaties  of  Rys- 
wick  and  Utrecht,  between  the  English  and  French,  and 
the  last  of  wliich  was  ratified  in  17  IS.  In  those  treaties 
we  find  the  English  claiming  dominion,  exercising  sove- 
reignty, which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Indians  thcm- 
selvesj  and  admitted  by  the  Trench,  over  the  most  formi- 
dable association  of  savages  in  North  America,  and  the  only 


tribes  having  the  semblance  of  goremment — the  Fire 
Nations.  They  are  termed,  in  the  treaty,  the  aabjccts  of 
England,  and  are  diitingnished  from  other  Indians  living 
within  the  g^nts  of  the  King,  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  England,  but  had  not  acknowledged  themselyes  to  be 
subjects.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  assert, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  the  tribes  in  the  provinces, 
or  on  their  borders,  had  acknowledged  themselrea  to  be 
subjects  of  the  King  previous  to  1756,  and  no  tribe  more 
pointedly  than  the  Cherokeei.  As  early  as  the  year  1730, 
they  acknowledged  England's  King  as  their  monarch,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  envoy.  Sir  Alexander  Gum- 
ming, a  commander  in  chief  for  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Tliey  sent  a  deputation  of  chiefs  to  England — "  laid  the 
crown  of  their  nation,  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies 
and  feathers  of  glory,  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  loyalty."  They  not  only  stipulated,  by  treaty,  to  be 
the  allies  o'f  England,  in  war  and  peace — but,  by'  treat}-, 
they  were  to  surrender  their  own  people  for  a  rioUtion  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  Englishmen  who  might 
trespass  upon  them.  By  this  treaty  the  King  acquired  a 
right  to  rive  a  title  to  Cherokee  lands,  and  the  Cherokees 
became  mdividually  his  subjects.  Nor  was  their  depen- 
dency and  subjection  to  Great  Britain  in  any  way  inter- 
rupted for  twenty-five  years. 

When  the  disputes  between  the  French  and  English, 
concerning  their  territories  in  America,  brought  on  war, 
the  Cherokees  again  acknowledged  their  fealty  to  the  King 
of  England;  and  thougli,  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
they  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  artifices 
of  the  French,  and  by  the  misconduct  of  8ome  of  our 
people,  yet  the  war  with  them  ended  in  their  complete 
subjugation  by  Grant,  Montgomery,  and  Stewart.  Hos- 
tilities, it  is  true,  ceased  by  treaty,  but  they  were  not  treat- 
ed with  as  equals:  and  the  King  of  England  re-aflfirmed 
his  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  left  them 
in  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  their  hunting  grounds — 
still  retaining  the  right  to  grant  them,  only  subject  to  such 
6ccupancy.  And  Siis  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  were 
exercised  in  various  ways,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  were  sliown  in  the  most  undeniable  character,  when, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Cherokees  obeyed 
the  orders  of  England,  and  laid  waste  the  frontiers  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  When  the  constancy  of  our 
people  terminated  what  had  been  gloriously  begun,  by 
a  glorious  peace,  England,  subdued  where  she  had 
waged  the  war,  surrendered  her  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  every  kind  over  all  the  people  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States.  From  that  moment,  not  only 
Geoi^a,  but  every  State  in  the  confederacy,^  where  In- 
dians were,  asserted,  by  their  leg»jlation,  a  jurisdiction 
over  them  and  their  lands;  and,  until  very  recently,  not- 
withstanding the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
tribes  and  the  United  States,  this  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
over  the  Indians  within  their  limits  had  not  been  denied, 
even  by  implication.  Nor  is  it  now  denied  entirely,  ex- 
cept in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
released  from  its  operation  by  virtue  of  treaties  between 
that  tribe  and  the  United  States.  The  weakness,  however, 
of  such  a  pretence  Shall  be  shown,  when  the  provimons  of 
those  treaties  shall  be  examined,  as  they  will  be  before  I 
conclude. 

The  jurisdiction,  sir,  of  which  I  speak,  did  not  extend 
to  a  right,  upon  the  part  of  the  States,  to  deprive  the  In- 
dians of  their  hunting  grounds,  without  a  cause,  and  with- 
out compensation;  but  it  was  exercised,  as  it  had  been  done 
by  England,  in  preventing  them  from  selling  any  of  their 
lands  without  permission  from  the  States — though  they 
were  granted  by  the  States  without  consulting  the  tribes, 
and  the  grantees  took  their  titles,  disburdened  of  every 
lien  or  encumbrance  except  Indian  occupancy.  The 
Stitcs  claimed,  and  without  any  exception  tnc  Indians  ac- 
knowledged they  had  a  pre-emption  of  their  lands.-   The 
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States  regulated  their  trader  and  this  without  treaty  stipu^ 
lationsy  bat  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  do  so,  which  the 
Indians  had  conceded  to  England.  The  States  punished 
them  for  violations  of  law,  whether  committed  within  the 
territory  jwhich  had  been  reduced  practically  under  their 
police,  or  without  it.  And,  in  short,  the  jurisdiction  was 
asserted  in  every  particular,  and  nothing  was  leA  to  the 
Indians  but  an  Jiuthority  over  each  other,  which,  as  savages, 
they  had  exercised,  and  which,  in  our  then  condition,  it 
was  inconvenient  to  the  States  to  assume.  This  jurisdlc- 
diction  was  asserted  by  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1672; 
and  the  Indians'  right  to  land  in  that  "jurisdiction,"  was 
limited  by  statute  to  such  as  they  had  '*  possessed,  im- 
proved, and  subdued."  At  the  same  time,  the  Indiftns' 
right  to  sell  land  was  prohibited,  by  severe  penalties,  with- 
out **  license  from  that  court."  Nor  were  they  permitted 
to  ''make  grants  for  a  term  of  years."  All  trade  with 
the  Indians  m  that  province  was  forbidden,  under  tlie  pen- 
alty of  a  confiscation  of  the  merchandise,  <*  because  the 
trade  of  furs  with  the  Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  doth  pro^ 
perly  Belong  to  the  commonwealth."  And  his  excellency 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  v  of  his  council,  was  em^ 
powered  to  '*  appoint  and  commiqsionate  discreet  persons, 
within  several  parts  of  this  provftice,  to  have  the  inspec- 
tion and  more  particular  care  and  government  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  respective  plantations^  and  to  have,  use,  and 
exercise  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  over  them, 
in  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  as  weA  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  pleas  between  party  and  party,  and  to 
award  execution  thereon,  as  for  examining,  hearing,  and 
punishinflp  of  criminal  offences,  according  to  the  acts  and 
laws  of  this  province,  so  far  as  the  power  of  a  justice  does 
extend;  as  also  to  nominate  and  appoint  constables  and 
other  proper  and  necessary  ofHoers  among  them." 

It  would  only  have  been  discreet,  too,  in  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  New  York, 
who  have  zealously  distinguished  themselves  by  opposition 
to  the  measure  now  be^re  us,  to  have  examined  ifiore 
minutely  than  they  appear  to  have  done,  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  States  over 
Indians  living  in  their  limits.  If  they  bad  done  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  fear  of  the  re-action  of  their  re- 
prGAches  against  the  State.cf  Georgia,  for  having  excluded 
theCherokees  from  giving  tesUmony,  but  in  certain  cases, 
in  her  courts,  would  have  restrained  them  from  the  free 
indulgence  of  their  regrets  in  that  regard.  Su-,  in  the 
fitate  just  mentioned,  as  the  law  stands  at  this  day,  the 
evidence  of  an  Indian,  though  sustained  by  strong  *'  con- 
curring circumstances,  amounting  to  a  high  presump. 
tion,"  m  the  only  case  in  which  an  Indian  is  permitted  by 
statute  to  testify,  is  nullified  by  the  accused, -if  he  will  but 
swear  the  accusation  to  be  untrue.  Nay,  sir,  so  far  is  this 
jurisdiction  carried  by  Massachusetts  that  a  devise  of  real 
estate  by  an  Indian  was,  and  is  to  th»  day,  null  and  vmd; 
and  so  uninterrupted  has  been  the  paternal  superintend- 
ence of  that  State  over  these  cluidren  of  the  forest,  who 
have  been  cruelly  subjected  to  laws,  under  which  at  least 
their  numbers  have  not  increased,  though  admirably  cal- 
culated to  give  happiness,  strength,  and  respectabihty.  to 
their  masters,  that,  as  late  as  1805,  we  findatatutory  guar- 
dians appointed  to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  said  In- 
dians and  their  property,  with  full  power  to  superintend 
the  same.  All  conveyances  by  tliem  of  Uiids  in  fee,  or 
for  a  term  of  years^  are  declared  to  be  <*  utterly  void,  and 
of  none  effect,  except  approved  by  their  guardians." 
And,  by  a  statute  passed  in  1810,  sa  wholesome  has  been 
the  operation  of  Massachusetts  l^ialation  upon  the  morals 
and  increase  of  the  Indians  within  her  limiu,  and  so  care- 
fully have  they  assured  to  them  the  rights  of  freemen, 
that  no  action  can  be  sustained  'Mn  any  court  of  law  in 
that  commonwealth,  where  an  Indian  is  a  plamtiff,  unless 
the  original  will  be  endorsed  by  two  or  more  of  their 
guardiaiifl." 


While,  sir,  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  Massachusetts  ju- 
risdiction over  the  In<&ins,  permit  me  to  remind  those  of 
her  citizens  representing  her  in  this  House,  and  who  are  so 
tender  of  Cherokee  rights,  that  their  State  has  disting^iish- 
ed  itself  by  one  memorable  instance  of  punisliment  for 
a  denial  of  her  sovereignty  over  tlie  Indians.  The  name 
of  Roger  Williams  is  famihar  to  the  ears  of  gentlemen  from 
Uie  East;  and  the  memory  of  the  man  is  dear  to  all  who 
love  to  trace  the  beginning  of  that  christian  liberty  which 
is  now  exhibiting  itself  in  triumph  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  ivhich  we  so  fully  enjoy;  for  be  was  among  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  first,  of  those  men  in  England  or  America, 
who  well  understood,  and  were  bold  enough  to  preach 
christiaii  toleration.  Williams,  however,  was  a  poUtician 
as  well  as  theologian;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention concerning  his  oi'thodoxy,  which  exposed  him  to 
persecution,  his  life  will  hear  me  fully  out  in  the  declara* 
tion  that  he  would  never  have  been  banislied,  if,  in  the 
zeal  for  Indian  rights,  he  had  not  said  that  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  good  for  nothing,  as  the  soil  and  sove- 
reignty were  not  purchased  from  the  Indians.  Neitiier 
threats  nor  persuasions  could  prevail  upon  him  to  refrain 
from  the  promulgation  of  this  political  opinion;  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  combattedit  in  the  short- 
est way,  by  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Sir,  tlie  State  of 
Georgia  claims  at  the  hands  of  the  delegation  fi*oro  Massa- 
chusetts, in  her  present  controversy,  the  benefit  of  tiiis 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty;  and  leaves,  for 
their  consolation,  the  reflections  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  remembrance  tiiat  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians 
within  her  limits,  for  which  &e  contends,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  persecution  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  on  account  of  his  denial  of  it  to 
Massachusetts. 

Connecticut,  too,  ar,  was  not  behind  her  elder  aster  in 
the  assertion  of  her  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the 
Indians  within  her  chartered  limits;  and  we  find  her  early 
declaring^  ^thattall  lands  in  this  Government  are  holden 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  lord  of  the  fee;  and 
that  no  title  to  anv  lands  in  this  colony  can  accrue  by  any 
purchase  made  of  Indians,  on  pretence  of  their  being  na- 
tive proprietors  thereof,  without  the  allowance  and  appro- 
bation of  this  Assembly."  She  restrained  and  regulated 
trade  with  them  as  she  pleased;  and  directed  her  select- 
men to  endeavor  to  assemble  the  Indians  annually,  **and 
acquaint  them  with  the  laws  of  the  Government  for  the 
punishment  of  such  immoralities  as  they  may  be  guilty  of^ 
and  make  them  sensible  that  they  are  not  exempted  from 
the  penalties  of  such  laws,  any  more  than  his  Majesty's 
other  subjects  in  the  colony  are."  Purchases  of  lands  from 
the  Indians,  '*  under  color  oi*  pretence  of  such  Indians 
being  the  proprietors  of  said  lands  by  a  native  right,"  witii- 
out  leave  irom  the  Assembly,  are  forbidden,  under  severe 
penalties.  The  testimony  of  an  Indian,  thotigh  sustained 
by  strong  circumstances,  is  of  no  avail,  if  the  accused  will 
but  swear  to  liis  innocence.  And,  notwithstanding  Con- 
necticut, by  her  representatives  on  this  floor,  remouKtrates 
against  any  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  her  legislators,  in  1808,  and  only  so  far 
back  as  1821,  passed  acts  subjecting  Indians  in  her  limits 
to  the  same  panisliments  as  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  white 
men  who  may  transgrress  her  laws;  and  the  regulation  of 
their  property  and  persons  is  committed  to  that  kind  guard- 
ianship which  their  degraded  condition  requires,  and  with- 
out which  they  would  be  constant  victims.of  imposition. 

Sir,  I  pass  over  the  laws  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
^lia.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  in  all  of  which 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  Indians  in  their  re- 
spective limits  are  asserted,  as  well  before  the  revolution  as  . 
aAer  it,  and  practised  to  the  present  day;  and,  though  the 
gentleman  fi*omNew  York  [Mr.  Stduss]  has,  by  his  man- 
ner of  arguing  this  question,  subjected  tlie  State  which 
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he  represents,  in  part)  to  some  aniimul version,  and  himself 
to  reproof  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking^  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  more  positively  innsted  upon  her 
sovereignty  over  Indians^  and  their  lands  within  her  limits, 
than  New  Yorlt<  and  that  her  civil  jurisdiction  over  their 
persons,  both  by  the  decision  of  her  courts  and  her  statutes, 
is  affirmed  in  the  strongtrst  terms,  as  well  over  those  In- 
dians who  have  not  ceded  their  lands  to  that  State,  as  over 
those  who  have<  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  establish 
ment  by  the  Indians  of  a  Government  for  themselves,  claim- 
iiw  to  be  independent  of  that  State,  as  the  Cherokees  do 
ofGeorgia,  and  the  existence  of  treaties  between  those  In 
dians  and  the  United  States,  containing  the  same  assurances 
of  protection  and  guaranties  of  territor}*,  which,  it  is  said 
by  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  make  the  Cherokees  a  distinct 
and  independent  nation.  Nor,  nr,  should  we  have  heard 
a  denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  Indians  with- 
in their  limits,  if  the  too  zealous  anxiety  of  gentlemen  to 
defeat  the  administration,  in  this  prominent  point  of  its 

Eolicy,  had  not  caused  an  oblivion  in  their  minds  of  the  po- 
ticai  history  of  our  country.  We  have  the  records  to  show 
that  this  claim  of  jurisdiction  was  collectively  admitted  by 
the  States,  from  the  begfinning  of  their  first  confedenacv 
until  after  the  adoption  of  tlie  present  constitution;  and  it 
will  be  for  those  opposed  to  us  to  prove  when,  how,  and 
by  what  States,  it  has  been  surrendered  to  the  United 
States.  We  call  for  tlie  convention,  agreement,  tlie  direct 
clause  in  the  constitution,  by  which  it  is  given  up;  or  for 
any  other  which,  by  inference  or  construction,  can  take  it 
away. 

M'hen  a  petition  from  a  part  of  Virginia  was  laid  before 
Congress,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1775,  intimating  ''fears  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Indians,  on  account  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
conduct,"  and  desiring  commissioners  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Indians  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  ordered  **  that  the  above 
be  referred  to  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. "  Nor  were  there  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  it,  without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
those  States.  In  less  than  six  weeks.  Congress,  aware  of 
the  efforts  made  by  English  emissaries  to  excite  the  Indians 
to  take  up  arms  agauist  the  colonies,  took  such  steps  as  the 
exigency  required,  to  secure  their  friendship  and  neutrality; 
and  three  Indian  departments  were  formed— the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Southern.  But  in  none  of  their  subsequent 
measures  was  the  jurisdiction  of  States,  over  Indians  in 
their  limits,  in  any  way  infracted.  And  the  first  proof  in 
support  of  the  declaration  I  have  made,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  tlie  2d  November,  1782, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  Catawba  tribe  urged  Congress 
to  secure  to  tliem  certain  lands  in  South  Carolina,  to  pre- 
serve  them  from  being  *«  intruded  into  by  force,  and  not  to 
be  alienated,  even  with  their  own  consent"  Congress 
knowing  where  the  jurisdiction  was,  * 

Meaolved^  *'  That  it  be  recommended  to  tlie  Legislature 
of  Soulh  Carolina  to  take  such  measures  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  security  of  tlie  said  tribe,  as  tlie  said  Legislature 
shall,  in  their  wisdom,  think  fit." 

And  for  the  particular  information  of  the  gentleman  horn 
New  York,  lHi*.  Stores]  that  he  may  hereafter  know  the 
true  ground  of  that  State's  jurisdiction  over  Indians  within 
her  limits,  and,  in  his  future  disciissiona  of  this  subject 
either  privately  or  in  this  House,  tliat  he  may  not  mistake, 
and  uilsUike  it  to  be  from  voluntary  concessions  by  Indians 
to  tlic  State,  I  refer  him  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress,  May  1st,  1782,  and  ask  to  be  permitted  to  read  it: 

lat.  **  it  clearly  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  tlie  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and  their 
tributaries,  liave  been,  in  due  form,  put  under  theprotec-. 
tion  of  tlic  Crown  of  England,  by  the  said  ^ix  Nations,  as ' 
appended  to  the  late  Government  of  New  York,  so  &r  as 
respects  jurisdiction  only." 

2d.  <*  Thiit  the  citizcus  of  the  said  colony  of  New  York 
have  borne  the  burden,  botli  as  to  blood  and  treasure,  of 


protecting  and  supporting  the  said  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
and  their  tributuies,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  yean 
last  past,  as  the  dependents  and  alfies  of  the  aakl  Govern- 
ment." 

dd.  *<  That  the  Crown  of  England  liaa  always  considered 
and  treated  the  country  of  the  said  Six  Nations,  and  their 
tributaries,  inhabiting  as  far  as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  as  appendant  to  the  Government  of  New  Yotk^." 

4th.  '*  That  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Massachusetti, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  have, 
aUo,  from  time  to  time,  by  thetr  public  acts,  recognised, 
and  admitted  the  sud  Six  Nations,  and  their  tributaries,  to 
be  appendant  to  the  Government  of  New  York.** 

And,  as  a  further  reason  for  accepting  the  cession  of 
land  from  the  SUte  of  New  York,  to  which  this  report 
related,  it  is  concluded  in  these  remarkable  words:  ••  Tha^ 
by  Congress  accepting  this  cesnon,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  western  territory,  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  tributaries,  wdl  be  vested  in  £e  United  States^  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Umon."    Words  pUinly  iliowing 
the  jurisdiction  to  be  in  the  State,  and  the  State's  right  to 
transfer  it.     Nor,  sir,  must  it  be  said  that  tliese  repeated 
recognitions  by  Congress  of  the  States'  jurisdiction  over 
Indians  within  their  limits,  was  owing  to  the  terms  in  which 
tliat  part  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  confederation  giving  to 
Congress  «<  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regu- 
lating the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,"  is  e^ressed;  for  the 
article  is  no  more  than  the  concession,  embodied,  of  the 
States' juri^iction:  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  retained  by  the  States,  is  shown,  by  Congress  only 
having  conceded  to  it  the  power  to  regulate  trade  and 
manage  all  affairs  **  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any 
of  the  States,"  and  this,  too,  «<  provided  the  legiriative  right 
of  any  SUte,  within  its  own  lunits,  be  not  infringed  or 
vic^ted."    But,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Ststes  over  the  Indians^  Congress,  by  its  pnv 
cUmation  of  September  2d,  1783,  exercised  the  authority 
which  the  Crown  of  England  had  done,  in  prohibiting  set- 
tlements and  forbidding  purchases  of  lands  inhabit^  or 
claimed  by  Indians,  **  wiwout  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State.*'    When  it  became  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  Indian  trade.  Con- 
gress exhibited  the  same  commendable  caution  in  regard 
to  the  States'  jurisdiction  over  Indians  in  their  limits,  by 
resolving  *'  that  the  preceding  measures  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  Indian  al&irs  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
territorial  claims  of  any  of  the  States,  or  their  legislative 
riglitsy  witiiin  their  limits."    But  why,  sir,  should  I  fa- 
tigue myself,  and  exliaust  the  patience  of  this  House,  by 
citing  additional  proofs  of  wliat  was  the  umversal  appre- 
hension of  the  jurisdictionpossessed  by  the  States  over 
Indians  and  theu*  lands?    Those  who  are  curious  in  this 
matter,  will  see,  br consulting  the  Journals  of  the  conven- 
tion, how  repeatedly,  in  framing  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, it  was  acknowledged.    Tliere  is  enough,  sir,  to  shield 
the  State  of  Geoi^^a  from  the  imputation  of  setting  op  any 
novel  pretension  m  her  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Che- 
rokees, and  their  lands  lying  in  tne  State,  and  pursurog  the 
course  to  which  she  has  been  urged  by  circumstance^ 
regardless  of  what  may  be  said  or  uiouglit     The  State  is 
prepared  to  mauntain  the  position  she  has  taken,  against 
any  coercion  wliich  may  be  attempted,  and  her  functiona- 
ries are  ready  to  defend  her  rights  before  any  tribunal 
by  which  tiicy  can  be  constitutionally  investigated.     We 
ask  for  no  more  than  other  States  lutve  and  continue  to 
exercise,  witiiont  having  their  claims  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Indians  in  their  limits  questioned;  and  our  authority, 
proceeding  from  tiie  same  common  fountain,  we  shall  not 
permit  to  be  lessened,  or  any  restraint  to  be  imposed 
upon  its  exercise.     Hepcated  calumnies  against  the  State 
have  taught  her  people  to  bear,  with  dignity,  every  slan- 
der upon  its  honor:  and  it  is  our  pride  that,  though,  m 
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the  0kny  controTerstes  we  have  had,  she  has  been  mis- 
judged in  the  oommencenfenty  the  State  has  never  claimed 
«  Dolitical  or  territorial  right  which  has  not  been  con- 
ceded; and  time  has  uniformly  given  to  her  the  vantage 
l^round  of  vindication  in  the  contention^ 

Where  pf  oofs  of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  States  are  so 
plain  and  numerous,  as  well  historical  as  political,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  those  who  sustain  it,  to  notice  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  denied.  I  shall  state  them  fully, 
BO  fiir  as  thev  have  been  urged  in  tbi»  debate,  and  by  those 
out  of  this  House,  who  have  disting\iished  themselves  in 
exciting  public  opinion  ag^nst  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
bill  on  your  table.  It  is  ssud,  in  benalf  of  Indian  indepen- 
dence generally,  that,  as  early  as  1763,  the  King  Issued  a 
{>roclamation,  forbidcUng  settlements  to  be  made  upon  any 
ands  whatever,  "  which,  not  having  been  ceded  or  pur- 
chased, were  reserved  to  the  Indians.''  And,  in  support 
of  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctiw,  and  Creek  nationality 
and  separate  existence  from  the  States  and  the  United 
States,  certain  treaties  between  those  tribes  and  the  United 
States  are  cited  as  evidence.  Now,  sir,  it  unfortunately 
happens^  for  those  who  have  such  faith  in  the  royal  ordi- 
nance or  1763,  that  it  asserts  dominion  over  the  Indians  in 
terms,  and  merely  reserves  to  them  the  unmolested  occu- 
pancy of  their  "  hunting  grounds."  "  Whereas  it  is  just 
and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  interest  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of 
Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under 
our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  sucli  pao'ts  of  our  dominions  and  territories 
as,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  us,  are  re- 
•erved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  hunting  grounds," 
is  the  language  of  the  proclamation.  Here  is  the  assertion 
of  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  command  to  one 
class  of  subjects  not  to  disturb  another.  If,  at  that  day, 
any  one  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  In  the  colonies  had 
used  this  proclamation  as  the  basis  of  Indian  independence, 
to  the  exclusion  of  England's  sovereignty  and  jiirisdiction 
over  them,  and  had  promulgated  his  doctrine,  his  career 
would- soon  have  been  stopped  by  a  visit  from  the  King*s 
attorney,  in  the  form  of  an  information,  to  answer  for  sedi- 
tion— if  he  had  not,  in  the  loyalty  of  the  provinces,  been 
made  to  share,  in  a  more  summary  manner,  the  ^te  of 
Roger  Williams.  Banishment,  sir,  would  have  been  a  ten- 
der mercy  for  such  political  heresy.  In  the  succeeding 
paragraph  of  the  "royal  ordinance'* to  that  which  has 
just  been  cited,  forbidding  settlements  upon  Indian  hunt- 
ing grounds,  the  King  declares  it  **  to  be  our  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  for  the  present,  to  reserve  under  our  sove- 
reign protection  and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  In- 
dians, all  the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  our  said  three  new  Governments."  Such,  sir,  is 
the  support  gfiven  to  Indian  independence  by  the  procla- 
mation of  1763;  and,  with  this  plam  assertion  of  sovereigrj- 
ty  by  the  King,  I  am  warranted  in  supposing  that  gentle- 
men could  never  have  arrayed  it  in  support  of  their  cause, 
if,  in  their  haste  to  defeat  the  bill  under  considei-ation,  they 
had  not  overlooked  the  contents  of  this  *•  royal  ordinance" 
and  corner-stone  of  Indian  independence.  But  the  strong 
ground  upon  which  Indian  independence,  and  that  of  the 
Cherokees  particularly,  is  placed,  are  the  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  tribes,  entered  into 
b-'fore  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 
I  shall  talce  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  opposition  in  behalf  of  Cherokee  independence,  and 
am  willing  to  make  the  treaty  stipulations  between  that 
tribe  and  tlie  United  States  the  test  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  over  Indians  living  in  their  limits. 

The  assumption  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees  is,  that  they 
are  an  independent  people,  having  a  political  sovereigpnty 
over,  and  title  in  fee  to,  the  lands  which  they  claim;  that 
t  ^ey  arc  neither  subordinate  to  the  United  States,  nor  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  in  which  they 
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live;  that  they  have  the  right  to  form  a  Government,  which 
shall  act  not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  may  transgress  its  lawsi  and  tliat 
they  have  the  ability  to  estabfish  such  relations  between 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  in  future,  as  their  inte- 
rest or  convenience  may  dictate.  This  independence  it 
based  upon  treaties  with  tlie  United  States;  and  those  of 
Hopewell  and  Holston  are  principally  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  it;  the  seventh  article  in  the  latter  being  a' guaranty 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  all  their  lands  not  ceded.  The 
object  which  I  now  have  in  view  is,  to  prove,  without  any 
reference  to  the  atithority  which  Georgia  may  exert  over 
them,  that  the  Cherokees,  by  their  own  concessions  in  the 
treaties  mentioned,  are  debarred  from  establishing  such  a 
Governitient  as  now  exists  among  them;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  they  are  not  an  independent  people,  and  can 
have  no  attribute  of  a  nation .  The  sixth  article  of  the  trea^ 
ty  of  Hopewell  deprives  the  Cherokees  of  the  power  of 
punishing  Indians,  or  persons  reading  among  them,  or  who 
shall  take  refuge  m  their  nation,  for  robbery,  murder,  or 
other  capital  crime,  on  any  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  binds  them  to  deliver  the  offender,  to  be  punished 
according  to  her  laws.  And,  by  the  seventh  article,  they 
have  not  the  privilege  to  punish  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  commit  either  of  the  offences  just  named 
upon  an  Indian.  By  the  ninth  article,  the  United  Statea 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  regulatinr  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  of  managing  all  their  affairs  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  proper.  The  same  power  is  in  fhe  United 
States  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Holston;  and  by 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles  of  the  same  treaty,  the 
Cherokees  are  bound  to  deliver  up  criminals,  refugees  at 
well  as  Indians;  and  the  United  Statea  reserves  the  right 
to  punish  its  own  citizens  who  shall  commit  crimes  on 
Cherokee  land.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  by  the  first 
and  third  treaties  of  TeUico,  the  treaties  before  existhi|^ 
between  the  parties  are  declared  to  be  in  force,  together 
with  the  construotion  and  usage  ander  their  respective 
articles,  and  so  to  continue t  and  the  sixth  article  of  the 
first  treaty  of  TeUico  is  a  repetition  of  tlie  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokees  of  the  remainder  of  their  country  forever.  Is  it 
consistent,  then,  with  such  powers  as  are  conceded  by  the 
treaties  of  Hopewell  and  Holston  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  Cherokees  shall  form  a  Government,  virtually  exclud- 
ing the  operation  of  any  action  of  the  United  States  upon 
Cherokee  concerns.^— -a  Government  which  lenslates  for 
the  punishment,  by  their  ovm  courts,  of  the  retbgees  and 
criminals  whom,  by  treaty,  they  are  bound  to  surrender, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Btates* 
the  only  instance  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  punish  a 
citizen  being  where  persons  intrude  upon  their  lands  with- 
out their  consent:  a  Government  which  taxes  the  licensed 
trader,  and  forces  a  revenue  from  the  vender  of  merchan- 
dise, when  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  regulate  their 
trade  is  in  the  United  States;  which  inflicts  the  8COUi|pe 
upon  the  backs  of  your  people,  regardless  of  their  cries 
that  they  are  American  citisens,  and  of  the  remonstrances 
of  your  agent,  who,  by  treaty,  lives  among  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuse,  and  our  own  people  from  that 
cruelty  which,  in  the  face  of  our  institutions,  permits  po- 
lygamy as  a  fit  indulgence  for  their  chiefs  and  rulers^  and 
twists  a  halter  around  the  neck  of  every  Indian  who  dares 
to  enrol  his  name  a»  an  emigrant,  or  who  attempts  to  per- 
suade others  to  become  so. 

If  the  Cherokees  have  a  right  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent Government,  they  are  disunited  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  States,  and  can  enter  tnto  alliancea 
with  forei^  nations,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  restrain- 
ed bv  their  treaties  with  tlie  United  States.  But  even 
this  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  without  which  a  people 
cannot  exist  as  a  nation,  was  surrendered  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Holston.  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  gentlemen,  before  they  had  chanted  their  strains 
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of  Cliercikee  rirtiie,  happinefty  amplicity,  and  indepen- 
dence, to  baye  acquainted  themselves  with  the  true  posi- 
tion of  that  tribe,  as  fixed  bv  treatiest  and  with  their  moral 
condition  as  a  people.    And  it  b  not  amiss  for  me  now  to 


inquire  if  their  viohtions  of  the  treaties,  by  the  establish-  particular  reference  to  this  hmitation  of  their  powers,  acd 


ment  of  a  Government  which  puts  aside  their  concesa'ons 
to  the  United  Statc^  hare  not  released  the  Utter  from  all 
obli^Jitioii  to  maintain  the  gfuaranty  of  their  territory.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  fiict,  that,  in  the  treaties 
with  this  tribe,  there  are  expresuons  wh-c't  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  assumption  that  they  are  an  independent  peo- 
ple. But  when  interpreted  in  connexion  with  their  con- 
cessions, their  geographical  position  to  the  United  States 
and  tlie  State  ^  Georgia,  and  to  Spain,  before  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  were  acquired  by  us,  tliosc  expressiions 
indicate  no  more  than  the  caution  which  our  Government 
used  to  prevent  depredations  upon  our  frontiers  by  a  honlc 
of  savages,  and  an  admission  that  they  ^ould  continue  to 
live  upon  their  hunting  grounds  unmolested,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  their  own  superstitious  and  savage  lawK,  imtil, 
by  the  force  of  our  example  aiul  aid,  they  coidd  throw  oil' 
their  bondage. 

We  have  heard  it  relied  upon,  too,  that,  in  these  trea- 
ties, the  tribes  are  called  nations}  and  the-tise  of  tlie  word, 
from  it^  ordinary  acceptation,  is  suited,  as  the  opposition 
know,  to  mislead  persons  in  general  as  to  wliat  was  the 
political  cliaractcr  of  the  tribej  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Un'.ted  States,  when  they  were  treated  with.  At  first,  ii 
would  Imply  the  concession  of  a  separate  and  national  ex- 
istenoe.  But  it  does  not  do  so;  and  tliat  it  may  not  do  so, 
i  invoke  the  aid  of  Uobertson,  the  historian,  to  put  down 
the  interfuretation  given  to  the  word  by  "William  Pcnn" 
and  his  coadjutors  in  this  House— and  tlie  historiaii'M  au- 
thority will  at  least  be  considered  entitled  to  an  equalUy  of 
weight  with  those  who  may  have  the  temerity  to  set  them- 
selves up  a^inst  him.  lu  his  fourth  book,  under  the  head 
of  the  Indians  being  divided  into  small  communities,  lie 
says:'**  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  im- 
port as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  peHiaps,  two  or  three  hundred 
pertOQs,  but  occupying  provinces  greater  than  some  kii^- 
doms  in  Europe.*'  The  succeeding  part  of  tlie  paragraph, 


lands  in  the  Indians,  is  sIm  recommended  to  tlie  perusal 
of  such  as  assert  itf  and  they  will  take  kindly,  I  trust,  my 
intimation  tliat  the  whole  chapter,  having  some  connex- 
ion with  this  subject,  will  interest  them. 

But  this  question  of  Cherokee  independence  snd  right 
of  self-government,  of  entire  freedom  from  State  jurisdic- 
tion, may  be  resisted  bv  stronger  arguments  than  inferen- 
ces from  treaties  with  the  United  States,  which,  upon  a  full 
examination  of  the  constitutional  efficacy  of  treaties,  anrl 
the  powers  given  to  the  United  States  to  make  them,  will 
be  found  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  anv  right  of  an 
Indiaa.  Tiiis  confederacy  cons'sted,  ori^nally,  of  States 
deriving  their  political  existence  from  their  joint  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  the  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment, by  tlie  defin'-tivc  treaty  of  peace,  that  they  were  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States^  and  EngUnd,  in  these 
remarkable  words  in  the  treaty,  rclinquislies  to  tliem,  as 
individual  States,  **all  clainM  tottie  Government,  proprie- 
ty, and  territorial  rights  of  the  same  and  every  part  Uiere- 
or."  Their  boundaries  were  dcdau'cd  in  their  charters, 
or  grantsf  and  in  the  collective  declaration  in  the  tn-aty  of 
peace  of  tiie  boundaries  of  tlie  United  States,  those  which 
<uich  9lal»  claimed  fur  itself  are  comprehemleil.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  tlicse  States,  Indian  tribes  lived,  having 
hanthig  grounds  reserved  for  their  use,  and  of  which  tliey 
i-otdd  not  be  deprived  but  by  their  own  consent^  and  for  a 
price. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  right  to  rcguUte 


States.  The  readiest  mode  of  exerdnng  these  pouers 
wss  by  treaty  {  and  it  not  being  tlicn  well  understood  vhst 
tribes,  from  their  scattered  condition,  were  within  the 
States,  the  United  States  negotiated  with  theiD,  without  a 


without  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  tribes: 
the  exigencies  of  the  States  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
making  it  essential  that  their  friendsliip  and  partialitr 
should  be  secured.  But,  afler  the  war,  the  common  <]»»• 
ger  no  longer  menacing  the  existence  of  the  States,  m 
sooner  did  the  United  States  make  a  treaty  with  any  tribe 
of  Indians,  than  the  States  began  to  look  into  its  provisions 
to  see  if  they  were  consistent  with  the  gpuit  of  power  to 
**  regulate  the  trade  and  manage  all  anairs  with  the  In- 
dians not  members  of  any  of  tlie  States."  The  treaty  cf 
Hopewell,  witli  the  Cherokees,  was  at  once  prote^t^d 
against  b^  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  its  invasion  of 
tlieir  legislative  rights.  A  protest,  in  sue!)  a  case,  was  all 
tliat  was  necessary,  especially  as  tlie  United  States  ^jL 
not,  by  le^^islation,  attempt  to  enforpc  those  clauses  of  the 
treaty  which  were  noxious  to  the  rights  of  the  protc^'- 
ing  States.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  tliat,  vlx%  to  this  pe- 
riod, the  United  States  had  made  no  guaranty  to  tbc 
Cherokees  of  their  lands.  Thus  matters  stood  between 
tlie  United  States,  the  States,  and  the  Indians,  until  after 
our  present  constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the  S^«te^ 
In  1791,  the  United  States  made  with  the  Cherokees  the 
treaty  of  Ilulston,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  cor^ 
tutlon,  to  **  regulate  commei'cc  with  the  Imlian  tribes"* 
they  assume  the  right  *'  solemnly  to  guaranty  to  the  Cbe> 
rokeq  nation  all  tlieir  lands  not  hereby  ceded;"  and  from 
this  guaranty  it  is  argued  the  Cherokees  arc  indrper- 
dent,  having  a  right  of  self^vernmcnt,  and  free  from  L'-.e 
civil  jurisdiction  of  tlie  States.  That  is,  tlie  ri^ht  of  the 
United  States  ''to  regulate  commerce  witli  foreign  iiations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  witli  the  Imlian  tribes," 
is  so  expansive  a  power,  tliat,  because  commerce  may  be 
regulated  by  treaty,  the  United  States  are  em  powered  to 
dissolve,  by  treaty,  all  the  political  relations  between  the 
States  and  Indians  living  in  tlieir  limits^  to  make  thcni  ar. 
independent  people,  witli  an  abilit)-  to  form  a  Govemmect 
and  State  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  other  States, 


in  which  tlie  philosophic  historian  denies  the  owr.ji^ip  of  tiiou^Ii,  by  the  tliird  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 


constitution,  it  is  declared,  **  no  new  State  sliail  be  foriRei 
or  erected  witJiin  tlie  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  St;itcs, 
or  parts  of  States,  without  fiie  consent  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress."  Sir, 
so  monstrous  a  concatenation  of  construction  it  is  only  b&- 
mane  to  strangle  in  its  birth  $  and  I  trust  it  lies  dead  In  sJl 
its  deformity. 

If,  when  tlie  constitution  was  presented  to  North  r%ro- 
lina  an<I  Georgia  for  ratification,  it  could  have  been  fere- 
seen  tlial  a  direct  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indians  would  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction  over  their  territorie>*,  ami  involved 
a  power  in  the  General  Government,  by  treaty  stipulations 
with  Indian  tribes,  to  disarm  those  States  of  the  power  cf 
legislating  for  them  whenever  they  should  be  in  a  coitd*- 
tion  to  enforce  their  laws,  does  any  one  believe  tliat,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  union  in  prospect,  tliosc  States  wouKl 
luivc  become  parties  to  a  compact  which  destroyed  the 
integrity  of  their  boundaries?  Ko^  sir:  something  oUe 
would  have  been  hcartl  than  the  protest  against  the  treaty 
of  Hopewell;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  those  States  ever  lu- 
d"ans  within  their  limits,  would  liavc  been  ailmittcd  in 
terms  in  the  constitution.  But  fortunately  for  tJie  cause 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  her  jurisdiction  over  tlie  Iiulian 
hunting  grounds  witlnn  her  limits  has  been  acknowledgt-d 
in  practice  by  the  United  States,  and  is  the  fc)undat;on  of 
all  die  rights  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  United   States 


the  trade  and  to  manage  all  alfaira  with  the  Iiitltans  not  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.     In  the  articles  of  agi-cement 
members  of  any  of  th*  States,  was  given  to  the  United  laud  cession  between  the  Unitvd  States  and  tlie  State  cf 
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Georgpa,  the  Slate  of  Georgia  cedes,  and  the  United  States 
accept,  all  the  right,  title,  and  cUdm,  **  which  the  said 
State  hus  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  the  lands  wliich 
were  the  stihject  of  negotiation;^  and  the  United  States 
.  «■  cede  to  the  State  of  Georgia  whatever  claim,  right,  or 
title  they  may  have  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil  of  any  hinds," 
as  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  convention;  and 
which,  upon  ezAmi  nation,  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
the  Cherokee  hunting  grounds  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
And,  by  this  same  convention,  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  over  Indian  lands  within  nor  limits,  which  had 
not  been  ceded  to  the  State  or  the  United  States  by  the 
Indians,  is  admitted,  by  the  confirmation  of  every  actual 
survey  or  settlement  made  under  the  act  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  entitled  •*  An  act  for  layin?  out  a  district  of  land, 
situate  on  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State,  into  a  county,  to  be  called  Bourbon,  passed  tlic  7th 
day  of  February,  1785."  1  could  multiply  similar  conces- 
sions of  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  Inaian  lands  by  the 
United  States,  by  reference  to  tlie  cesaons  of  Virginia,  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  of  Nortli  Carolina  or  Ten- 
nessee; but  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  mention  them. 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  of  the  expense  which  will  at- 
tend  the  removal  6f  the  Indiana,  have  kept  out  of  view 
the  actual  annual  expenditure  of  the  Government  at  tliis 
time,  for  superintendents,  agents,  sub-agents,  and  inter- 
preters, amounting  to  at  least  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
and  which  will  be  lessened  and  entirely  got  rid  of  if  the 
southern  tinbes  shall  be  colonized.  The  contingencies  for 
the  Indian  Department  were,  in  the  year  18^,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  live  hundred  and  eighty-six  dol- 
lars; for  annuities,  two  Inmdred  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars;  and  for  the  removal  of 
Indians,  and  to  carry  treaties  into  effect,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  doU 
lars  were  drawn  from  your  treasury.  It  is  time  that  some 
system  had  been  adopted  to  lessen  tlie  expense  of  our  In- 
dian relations,  or,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  an  increase. 
The  plan  of  colonization  proposed  will  do  much  towards 
checking  the  evil.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  menaced 
with  its  mcrcasc;  for  the  Indian  augments  yeaily  the  price 
for  retinquisliing  his  hunting  grounds,  and  the  incidents  of 
holding  treaties  with  them,  for  partial  cessions  of  land, 
are  daily  becoming  more  expensive.  But  let  them  be- 
come convinced  Uiat  their  colonization  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  is  the  established  policy  uf  the  Go- 
vernment; that  they  will  be  treated  with  only  upon  the 
footing  of  acre  for  acre;  and  tliat  land  shall  be  tlie  princi- 
pal consideration  in  the  exchange — and  this  nation  will  be 
relieved  from  future  disbursements  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  cost  of  their  removal. 

Sir,  I  invite  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  to  look  at  our 
expenditure,  year  after  year,  for  holding  treaties  with  In- 
<llans  for  cessions  of  land,  under  our  present  system,  and 
tiiey  will  be  startled  at  the .  sums  paid  to  commissioners, 
secretaries,  mterprcters,  messengers,  bakers,  and  but- 
chers; for  the  erection  of  buildings,  council  houses,  mess 
houses,  kitchens,  and  cabins;  for  corn,  beef,  pork,  and 
sdt — not  alone  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  and  their 
families  while  the  treaty  is  in  promss,  but  for  their  sup- 
])ort  on  their  return  home.  Ana  then  come  these  hun- 
dreds of  contingencies  of  horses  for  expresses  and  their 
riders,  stationery«  pipes,  tobacco,  paint,  and  ammunition, 
an<l  medical  attendance,  with  a  swarm  of  et  caeierai^  the 
c.)st  of  which  is  never  known  until  a  demand  is  made  for 
puymentp— and  the  reserve  of  all  these  abuses  is  a  heavy 
item  of  goods  fur  distribution  to  the  Indians.  Sir,  if  gen- 
tlemen will  but  look  into  the  particulars  of  the  system  now 
existing,  they  will  see  cogent  reasons  to  forward  the  policy 
of  colonization.  But  a  more  forcible  appeal  is  made  to  our 
humanity  in  behalf  of  the  Indian*  Formerly,  goo<ls  and 
clothing  were  accepted  by  them  for  the  largest  cessions  of 
lands;  or,  if  money  was  given,  the  sum  was  trifling.  Now, 


besides  a  price  which  fi>rbids  the  hope  of  reimbursement 
by  sale,  annuities  are  demanded,  and  must  be  given.  In 
proportion  as  they  hare  less  land,  and  are  told  the  value 
the  white  man  places  upon  his  possessions,  thoir  demands 
increase,  andjevery  year  presents  an  increa^ng  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  negotiating  with  them.  Does  it  require 
much  sagacity  to  see  that,,  in  a  few  years,  this  s)-stem  must 
be  brought  to  a  close,  by  its  own  pressure  upon  our  finan* 
c<^s;  and  tliat  then  the  Indian,  crowded  upon  by  the  white 
population,  will  be  Abandoned  to  his  fate— to  be  annibUatrd 
as  have  been  the  ^lohicans,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks?  It 
not  the  colonization  of  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  Cherokees,  better  than  such  a  result?  And  1  call  upon 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  oppontion  to  vindicate 
their  course  to  this  nation,  by  telbng  it  wliat  plans  they 
have  in  view  to  prevent  so  certain  a  calamity  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mistaken  kindness. 

There  is  one  otlier  topic  upon  which,  as  an  American,  I 
feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words.  In  this  discussion,  it  has 
been  more  than  once  said  timt  the  Indians  have  been  an 
oppressed,  aggrieved  people;  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  conUct  with  tlie  white  man,  they  liave  suffered  WTongi 
and  tliat  even  their  moral  condition  is  in  part  the  fruit  of 
our  oppression;  and  I  have  beard  no  one  raise  his  voice 
to  vindicate  the  chronicles  of  our  country  from  such 
scandal.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it?  In  what  history  is  it 
to  be  found?  Or  what  tradition  of  their  own  tells  it  to  the 
world?  In  what  State  in  this  Union  was  more  done  than 
was  just  enough  to  guard  our  people  from  masMicre,  and 
their  settlements  from  desolation?  From  the  coming  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe,  every  settle- 
ment,  except  Virginia,  was  preceded  by  purchase,  or  ne- 
gotiations  for  peace;  and  as  often  as  the  war  cry  was  raised 
by  the  savages,  our  ftthers'  hearts  turned  in  kindness  to 
them,  before  the  blood  on  tlic  tomahawk  was  dry,  and 
whiUt  the  scalps  of  the  infant  and  motlier  were  green. 
Is  Qur  unkindness  to  them  to  be  found  in  tlie  early  efforts 
of  a  Mayhew  and  an  Elliott,  to  give  to  them  the  blessings 
of  Christianity?  or  in  the  millions  erpended  by  the  nation 
to  familiarize  them  to  the  comforts  of  civilized  life?  Sir, 
I  asscit,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  mili- 
tary annak  arc  free  from  any  excesses  against  the  Indians, 
and  that  we  never  turned  war  into  desolation,  until  the 
barbarities  of  the  savage  admonished  us  that  there  was  no 
medium  between  peace  and  destruction. 

Mr.  SPENCEB,  of  New  York,  next  took  the  floor,  and 
occupied  an  hour  aiid  a  Mf  in  *  rc^-iew  of  the^  to|>ics  in- 
troduced into  the  debate,  and  in  stating  his  objections  to 
the  bill.  lie  concluded  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  call 
for  the  (Question  was  logd  and  general;  and  no  other  gen- 
tleman nsing  to  address  the  House, 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amcmlment  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  to  tl)e  bill,  viz.  tliat,  in  cxe- 
cuting  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  faidi  of  treaties  with 
the  Indians  shall  not  be  vioktcd—and  concurred  in:  yeas, 
141— nays,  54.  .  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  tlien  rose,  and  said  he  was  satisfied  it 
was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  this  subject.  He  wss  not  going^  into  the  argument, 
but  he  wished  to  say  thit  was  a  practical  question.  What- 
ever we  may  think  here,  [said  he]  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  assumed  an  attitude  from  which  sjie  will  not  shrink; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  exercise  the  power  which  we  may  con- 
stitutionally assume  on  this  question,  the  guilt  of  blood 
may  rest  upon  us,    I  demand  the  previous  Question. 

Tellers  were  appointed  to  count  the  rocmDcr%  who  rr- 
ported  ninety-seven  for  the  previous  oucstioni  and  ninety  • 
eiglit  sgauist  it;  so  it  was  not  sccondi-d. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  tlicn  rose  to  propose  »  substitute  for 
the  bill,  whieh  w^ls  (as  neaiK  as  its  substance  could  be 
gathered  from  the  reading  of  it  by  the  CUrk)  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  bv  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate^  not  to  he  residents  of  sny  or  the  States 
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temediately  intereited,  who  should  go  through  the  Indian 
tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ascertain  their  disposi- 
tion to  emigre— then  to  explore  the  country  west  or  the 
Mississippi,  and  ascertain  the  quality  and  extent  of  the 
country  which  could  be  offered  to  the  Indians  in  exchangee 
Ibr  their  lands  east  of  the  river,  and  on  what  terms  they 
would  make  the  exchange,  dispose  of  their  improvements, 
Im.  and  remove,  and  report  the  whole  to  the  President, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session (  and  appro- 
priates thirty  thousand  dollars  to  eatry  the  prorisions  mto 
drect* 

Mr.  H.  sud  that,  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate,  he 
would  not  trespassloog  on  the  patience  of  the  committee,  but 
would  abridge  what  he  had  intended  to  say.  Sir,  [said  he] 
it  is  endeav(»«d  to  place  this  important  question  on  party 

Sounds,  but  it  is  too  important:  it  deeply  involves  both 
e  political  and  moral  character  of  the  country.  I'he 
President  has  recommended  the  measure  generally;  and 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  treats  that  recommendation 
with  the  highest  possible  respect.  It  proceeds  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  the  most  respectnil  manner,  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary  information.  The  President  has  not  more  sincere 
frien^  in  the  United  States  than  those  of  his  party  who 
prefer  thia  amendment  to  the  original  bill;  and  I  predict 
mat  they  will  be  discovered  to  have  been  his  most  discreet 
friends  on  this  occasion. 

By  the  original  bill,  tliis  measure  is  to  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Still  we  have  an  import- 
ant task  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  convince  the  world  that 
it  is  not  done  under  circumstances  which  leave  them  no 
choice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
prepared  for  this  question;  they  have  not  as  vet  had  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  it  We  all  know  that  no  peti 
tions  have  been  presented  to  us  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
We  know,  too,  that  remonstrances  against  it  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  numerous.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wilox]  made,  as  I  thought, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  weaken  this  state  of  the  case. 
He  said,  if  I  rightly  understood  him,  that  the  excitement 
was  partial,  and  that  the  silent  speculators  ought  to  be 
considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  proposed  measure.  This 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  people  of  tnis  country.  An  ex- 
citement on  one  side  always  rouses  the  other,  (if  there  be 
any  other.)  The  silence,  uierefore,  which  is  clumed  as  an 
acquiescence  on  this  occasion,  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  solemn  warning  that  we  ouglit  to  act  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection.  How  does  the  amendment 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  treat  this  truly 
important  question?  Not,  I  will  say.  with  common  care, 
but  with  the  highest  possible  respect  that  can  be  paid  to  it. 
Its  object  is  to  obtain  information  before  we  act.  It  has 
been  intimated  that  some  of  us  do  not  understand  the 
subject  as  well  as  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians. 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  we  have  a  great  desire  to 
understand  it  thoroughly.  There  arc  important  points 
which  ought  to  be  fully  and  fairly  knoum.  The  President, 
as  I  observed,  has  recommended  this  measure  generally, 
but,  in  this  recommendation,  he  has  not  indicated  tlie 
mode  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect  The  substi- 
tute attempts: 

It  proposes  to  send  three  disinterested  commisnoners. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  are  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation deemed  necessary.  They  are  to  ascertain,  in  the 
first  place,  whethef  the  Indians,  in  their  national  capacity, 
as  heretofore  considered  by  the  United  States,  are  willing 
to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  they  are 
willing  to  exchange  lands  for  this  purpose,  the  commis- 
sioners are  next  to  compare  the  country  which  they  leave, 
to  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  A  knowledge 
of  a  few  points  is  extremely  important.  The  first  is  a 
description  of  the  country  west  or  the  Mississippi,  and  the 


condition  and  probable  number  of  the  Indians  who  now 
occupy  any  part  of  it.  If  it  is  a  hunting  country,  we  are 
to  presume  that  much  of  it  is  inhabit^  by  the  western 
Indians.  We  have  some  partial  account,  it  is  true,  from 
agents,  but  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  Indians 
there,  is  equally  defective.  The  original  bill  confines  the 
Indians  to  be  removed,  to  that  part  of  any  territory  to 
which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  (if  there  is  any  ex- 
tinguished.) The  amendment  allows  of  a  larg^  scope. 
There  may  be  land  adjoining,  better  adapted  to  Indian 
pursuits,  and  which  may  be  purchased.  Tlie  Cberokees 
who  have  removed,  have  a  good  country,  it  is  said,  but 
there  is  no  room  for  any  more  Indians  there.  The  Creeks 
wish  no  more  to  come  among  them,  and  the  Choctavs 
have  their  own  boundaries.  We  are  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  countiy  required  for  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians,  who  are  contemplated  to  be  re- 
moved. We  do  not  know  what  western  tribes  may  be 
there,  or  whether  they  may  be  willing  to  leave  their  hunt- 
ing ground  peaceably.  We  do  not  know  what  force  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  removed  Indians,  for,  whether 
the  numbers  be  great  or  small  at  first,  the  force  to  pro- 
tect them  must  be  the  same.  The  arm^  must  be  able  to 
meet  the  numbers  and  hostile  dispoutions  of  the  western 
Indians. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  original  bill,  the  Presdent  is 
solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  ex- 
change is  made,  that  the  United  States  will  forever  secure 
and  guaranty  to  them,  and  to  their  heirs  and  successors, 
the  country  so  exchanged.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
section  as  connected  with  the  sixth,  which  says,  tliat  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  be  protected  at  their  new  residence  against  sH 
interruptions  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation, 
or  any  person  or  persons  whatever?  Are  we  to  be  ttnder 
a  lasting  obligation  to  take  a  part  in  all  their  wars?  Do 
gentlemen  see  the  extent  and  uncertainty  of  the  expense 
in  which  we  are  to  be  involved?  In  these  regions  there 
may  be  many  Indian  tribes,  and  we  cannot  foresee  the  fre- 
quency of  their  wars.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  fourth  section  of 
the  bill.  By  it  Indian  improvements  are  to  be  appraised 
and  paid  for,  and  then  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  possession  shall  not  afterwards  be  per- 
mitted to  any  of  the  said  tribes.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
bill,  the  Indians  are  described  as  tribes  or  nations,  who 
may  choose  to  exchange  lands.  From  this  it  would  seera 
that  they  arc  to  be  negotiated  with  in  their  national  capacity. 
But  the  fourth  section  has  an  individual  respect.  By  this, 
the  improvements  claimed  by  any  individual  or  individuals 
can  be  appraised  and  purchased.  Now,  I  wish  to  know 
the  real  meaning  of  the  bill.  First,  is  it  desired  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  to  gain  their  national  capacity  ?  and,  se- 
condly, if  consent  is  not  given  by  the  tribe  or  natioai,  b  it 
intended  to  ^  to  individuals,  and  purchase  from  A,  B, 
and  C  ?  If  this  is  the  intent  of  the  bill,  it  ought  to  be  plainly 
stated  in  the  statute  book.  The  fourth  section  is  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory.  Suppose  the  United  States  shmiM 
purchase  many  improvements,  and  gfive  possesaon  to  white 
men  I  would  they  then  have  a  right,  in  common  with  the 
Indians,  to  their  hunting  grounds?  In  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee the  title  to  the  relinquished  lands  woiiid  be  in  those 
lands,  while  tlie  improvements  belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  which  I  have  offcrcjd  is  designed  to  obtain 
information  only,  and  leaves  the  i^smoval  bill  to  be  drawn 
up  hereafter.  I  think  it  will  be  judicious  to  have  but  one 
set  of  commissioners,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  relative  state  of  things  on  each  side  of  the  livcr.  And 
as  they  are  only  to  take  a  general  reconnoissancr.  their 
report  may  be  prepared  by  the  next  session.  A  year's 
delay  cannot  be  an  obj<*ct  in  a  case  so  interesting.  The 
commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  tlic  pTobablc  expenac 
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which  will  be  incurred  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
previous  to  the  removals.  It  would  be  inhuman  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  forests  or  the  prairies;  a  third  or  fourth 
part  of  their  number  would  be  apt  to  perish.  Those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  hunting  must  have  some  lands  clear- 
ed, and  implements  of  husbandry  must  be  taken. 

Before  we  appropriate  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  embark  in  this  boundless  and  expensive  project,  the 
information  required  by  the  substitute  is  well  worth  ob- 
taining. To  adopt  this  course  will  be  pursuing  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President  in  the  most  wise  and  dig- 
nified^ manner.  It  will  relieve  him  from  too  high  a  re- 
sponsibility. Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill,  the 
expenditure^  of  so  large  a  sum  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  It  must  of  necessity  be 
placed  in  tiie  hands  of  agents  who  may  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  tlie  consent  of  individuals,  and,  by  so  doings  fo- 
ment divisions  among  the  tribes,  and  destroy  their  peace 
and  happiness. 

Afler  information  obtained.  Congress  should  take  the 
responsibility  pn  themselves,  and  lay  down  in  detail  the 
mode  and  mannec  of  the  removals,  and  let  the  President 
carry  the  law  into  execution.  This  mode  will  be  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  people,  and  give  them  time  for  reflection. 
It  will  besides  appear  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  the  ori- 
ginal bill,  to  the  foreign  nations  whose  attention  will  be 
attracted  by  this  movement.  It  will  conform  best  with  tlie 
practice  and  principles  of  Penn,  whose  memory  my  native 
State  delights  to  honor. 

Sir,  these  are  my  views  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  original  bill-und  the  substitute.  The  state  of  ancient 
and  modern  Indians  is  too  large  a  field  for  me  at  present. 
This  niust  be  an  aflTatr  of  history.  I  feel  a  consciousness 
of  my  incapacity  to  give  any  glowing  description  of  In- 
dian wrongs.  Against  the  aborigines  who  once  possessed 
tiiis  fair  country,  what  complaint  have  we  to  make?"  In 
wliat  degree  are  their  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks  to 
be  compared  to  our  instmments  of  death  by  which  we 
have  overthrown  their  powerful  kingdoms,  and  reduced 
the  whole  fabric  of  their  societies^  with  their  kings  and 
queens,  to  their  present  miserable  condition?  How  Tittle 
aid  they  expect,  three  himdred  years  ago,  that  a  race  of 
human  beings  would  come  from  beyond  the  great  waters 
to  destroy  them.  Their  fate,  we  all  know,  is  now  irre- 
vocably sealed.  Their  extermination  is  certain.  Still,  as 
a  generous  nation,  we  ought  to  act  towards  them  with  the 
strictest  fairness,  and  attend  to  their  glimmering  existence 
with  more  than  ordinary  humanity. 

The  honorable  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  original  bill, 
doubtless  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Indians:  I,  however,  think 
differently.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  such  arc  my 
convictions  and  feelings,  that  1  can  never  vote  for  the  ori- 
ginal bill. 

The  substitute  *  has  another  decided  advantage.  It  is 
most  suitable  to  tlie  present  state  of  the  treasury,  and  may 
leave  something  for  other  objects  of  importance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Georgiaj  said  he  had  forborne  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  delivering  his  views  at 
large  on  the  bill,  and  he  was  therefore  privileged,  he 
thought,  in  again  demanding  the  previous  question,  [which 
would  of  course  put  by  the  amendment.]    Accordingly, 

Tellers  were  appointed  lo  count  the  House,  who  report- 
ed ninety-eight  in  favor  of,  and  ninety-eight  against  the  prc- 
▼ious  question.  The  SPEAKER  voted  in  the  affirmative : 
BO  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  could  not  per- 
mit the  main  question  to  be  taken  without  one  more  effort 
to  arrest  this  measure.  He  therefore  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived: 
yeas,  94 — ^nays,  103, 

Mr.  BATES  then  observed  that  there  was  a  gentleman 


absent  fi-oro  indisposition,  who  could  not  vote  to-night  on 
the  bill,  and^  to  gfive  him  an  opportunity  to-morrow,  moved 
an  adjournment,  and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  was 
negatived:  yeas,  84~-nays,  112. 

The  previous  question  was4hen  put,  "Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put?"  and  the  votes  being  ninety-nine  to 
ninety-nine,  the  SPEAKER  voted  with  the  yeas»  and  de- 
cided the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  main  question  was  at  last  put,  **  Shall  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time?"  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  John  3.  Barbour,  P.  P.  Barbour,  Barn- 
well, Baylor,  Bell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon, 
Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Cambreleng,  Camp- 
bell, Carson,  Chandler,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Cole- 
man, Conner,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crawford, 
Crocheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Desha, 
De  Witt,  Drayton,  Dwight,  Earll,  Findlay,  Ford,  Foster, 
Fry,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Hall,  Hummons,  Harvey, 
Ha3mes,  Hinds,  HoflTman,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Isacks,  Jen- 
pings,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Perkins  King,  Lar- 
mar.  Lea,  Lecompte,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lumpkin,  Lyon, 
MEigee,  Martin,  Thomas  Maxwell,  McCoy,  McDuffie, 
Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Pettis, 
Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Rencher,  Roane,  Scott, 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Shields,  Speight,  Richard  Spencer, 
Sprigg,  Standifer,  Sterigere,  Wiley  Thompson,  Trezvant, 
Tucker,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks,  C.  P.  White,  Wick- 
liffe,  Wilde,  Yancey.— 102. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Noyes 
Barber,  Barringer,  Bartley,  Bates,  Beekman,  Burges» 
Butman,  Cahoon,  Childs,  Chilton,  Clark,  Condict,  Coo- 
per, Cowles,  Crane,  Crockett,  Crei^hton,  Crowninshield, 
John  Davis,  Dsberry,  Dennx»  Dickinson,  Doddridge, 
Dorsey,  Dudley,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Finch, 
Forward,  Gorham,  Green,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill, 
Hoi^pes,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ingeraoll, 
Thomas  Irwin,  William  W.  Irvin,  Johns,  Kendall,  Ken- 
non,  Kinoaid,  Adam  King,  Leiper,  Letcher,  Mallary, 
Martindale,  Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mercer,  Miller^ 
Muhlenberg,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Randolph,  Reed, 
Richardson,  Rose,  Russel,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Semroes^ 
Sill,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Stanbery, 
Stephens,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  Wm.  L.  Storrs,  Strong, 
Sutherland,  Swann,  SwiA,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Test,  John 
Thomson,  Tracy,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton,  Washington, 
Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Williams,  Wingate,  YoUng. 
—97. 

[The  only  variation  between  the  last  vote  and  the  pre- 
ceding votes  on  the  previous  question,  &c.  was,  that,  just 
before  the  final  vote,  Mr.  DICKINSON  (who  had  been 
previously  absent  from  indisposition)  came  in,  and  voted 
against  the  third  reading— «nd  Messrs.  DWIGHT,  FORD, 
RAMSEY,  and  SCOTT,  who  voted  against  the  previous 
question,  because,  as  was  understood,  it  superseded  Mr« 
HEMPHILL'S  amendment,  voted  for  the  third  readings 
after  that  amendment  was  setaside  by  the  previous  question.] 

TvxsDAT,  Mat  25,  1830. 
THE   MARINE   CORPS. 

The  joint  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  CARSON,  from 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  some  days  a^  proponng 
to  continue  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  as 
it  was  prior  to  March,  1829,  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  was  taken  up — ^the  question  being  on  its 
third  reading. 

At  the  sug^tion  of  Mr.  DRAYTON,  the  word  sub- 
sistence was  mserted  after  "  pay,"  and  the  word  ajlow- 
ances  after  "emoluments." 
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Mr.  WICKLIFFE  objected  to  the  resolution,  and  hand- 
ed to  the  Chair  a  long  letter  from  the  Fourth  Auditor,  ex- 
plaining: his  reasons  for  the  construction  which  he  had 
given  to  the  law;  which  letter  was  in  part  read,  and  then 
suspended,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CARSON,  who  explained  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
solution, by  referring  to  the  hardships  under  which  the 
officers  labored  in  consequence  of  tlie  reduction  of  their 
pay,  by  the  construction  of  the  present  Auditor.  The  Au- 
ditor himself  thought  the  pay  allowed  by  him  was  insuffi- 
cient, but  he  conceived  he  was  restrained  by  the  law  from 
allowing  more.  The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  au- 
thorize the  Auditor  to  make  the  same  allowance  as  had 
b^en  made  by  his  predecessors,  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session,  when  Congress  would  have  time  to  legislate  on 
the  subject,  and  put  the  matter  on  its  proper  footing. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said,  the  case  which  the  resolution 
proposed  to  relieve,  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  and 
injustice.  He  threw  no  blame  on  tlie  Auditor  for  his 
construction,  but  it  made  a  most  unjust  discrimination 
between  the  officers  in  the  two  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  it  Mras  intended  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing.  The  act  organizing  the  marine  corps,  in  express 
terms  says,  the  colonel  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  &c.  as 
a  colonel  m  the  army;  but  the  army  officers  are  paid  by 
one  construction,  and  those  of  the  marine  corps  by  another, 
and  that  now  adopted  for  the  latter  has  altered  the  con- 
struction which  has  prevailed  for  thirty  years,  and  deprived 
them  of  a  third  of  their  pay.  The  consequence  of  this  sud- 
den curtailment  [said  Mr.  McD.]  is,  that  some  of  the  officers 
will  have  to  go  to  jail  unless  they  are  relieved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed  that,  if  the  difficulty  was  a 
mere  matter  of  construction,  the  Auditor  could  return  to 
the  former  one,  and  obviate  the  grievance;  but  if  the  in 
terpretation  be  matter  of  legal  certainty,  we  cannot  change 
it  by  this  resolution,  and  in  this  point  of  view  he  resisted 
this  resolution.  A  legal  provision  can  only  be  changed  by 
the  same  legal  formalit]^  tliat  established  the  law  complain- 
ed of,  and  this  resolution,  therefore,  could  not  reach  the 
case,  as  it  could  not  authorize  the  Auditor  to  construe  tlie 
law  differently. 

Mr.  MILLER  remarked  tliat  this  was  a  case  of  a  some 
what  extraordinary  character.  The  Auditor  had,  by  his 
construction,  reduced  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  corps 
below  what  they  could  possibly  subsist  on,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee,  a  bill  would  have  been  reported  to 
remedy  the  difficulty;  but,  as  that  had  not  been  done,  it 
was  thought  this  joint  resolution  would  answer  the  purpose 
until  Congress  could  legislate  formally  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  would  not  undertake  to  censure  the 
Auditor;  his  construction  might  be  correct,  but  the  officers 
of  tlie  corps  suffered  great  hardship  by  it,  and  he  thouglit 
he  could,  m  a  few  minutes,  satisfy  tlie  House  that  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  law,  wHatever  interpretation  its 
language  might  admit.  Mr.  D.  then  proceeded  to  show 
by  argument,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  laws,  that  the 
marine  corps  was  included  in  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
relating  to  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  obviate  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  miscon* 
struction  of  the  Auditor.  He  had  not  concluded  his  re- 
marks, when  the  expiration  of  the  hour  arrested  the  debate 
for  to-day. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  observed,  that,  as  the 
Senate  would  meet  to  day  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  answer  of  the  respondent. 
Judge  Peck,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  House  come  to 
so^e  order  immediately  on  the  subject.  He  therefore 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  House  would,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  p.'tcnd  the  Senate  during  the  trial  of  James 
11.  Peck. 


Mr.  PETTIS  said,  be  would  like  to  know  some  ] 
why  the  House  should  attend  the  Senate  during'  the  trill. 
Unless  the  attendance  were  absolutely  necessary,  it  would 
be  better  to  be  employed  iu  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary 
business,  and  let  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House  at« 
tend  the  Senate,  and  conduct  the  prosecution.  If  the  Boust 
adopted  this  resolution,  [said  Mr.  P.]  the  attendance  on  the 
Senate  would  take  ud  the  whole  time  of  the  next  sessioo, 
and  nothing  else  would  be  done. 

Mr.  STORRS  observed  that  this  resolution  was  cod- 
forroable  to  the  usage  of  the  House  on  former  occaaooi. 
The  House  would  receive,  at  twelve  o'clock  to-dar,  a 
message  from  the  Senate,  that  tliey  are  ready  to  reccire 
the  House,  and  that  seats  are  prepared  for  tliem.  The 
House  wmdd  only  have  to  go  there  to-day,  and  be  present 
while  Judge  Peck  puts  in  liis  answer  to  the  impeachment; 
the  House  will  come  back,  and  the  Senate  will  adjourn  at 
a  court  until  the  second  Monday  of  next  session,  if  the 
House  be  not  present,  the  Senate  cannot  receive  the  pl» 
of  the  accused. 

Mr.  P£1*TTS  insisted  tliat  the  presence  of  the  mauiagen 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that,  if  the  Hoiuse  resolved  to  at- 
tend the  Senate  during  the  trial,  there  would  be  liiUc  other 
business  done  during  the  next  session. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to 
adopt  the  resolution.  It  would  be  very  proper  to  go  is 
the  Senate  to-day,  and  be  present  at  the  openln^^  of  the 
court  for  the  impeachment,  and  receiving  the  answer  of 
the  accused;  but  afterwards,  unless  some  veiy  pressing 
occasion  should  require  it,  the  presence  of  the  House 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  object  in  appointing^  mana- 
gers, was  to  leave  it  to  them  to  conduct  the  impcachmeot 
He  cited  Jefferson's  Manual  to  sustain  his  opinion,  and 
moved  to  modify  the  resolution  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
House  would  attend  this  day. 

Mr.  STORRS.  Then  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  simiUr 
one  every  day,  as  the  attendance  of  the  House  is  indiapeo- 
sable  to  the  continuance  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  he  would  like  to  learn  from  the 
Spxaksb  what  the  practice  was  in  such  cases. 

The  SPEAKER  observed  that  every  member  was  u 
competent  to  inform  himself  and  judge  as  the  Chair;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  the  uniform  practice  had  been  for  the 
House  to  be  present  at«the  trial,  as  the  accusers  and  pro- 
secutors. 

Mr.  STORRS  then  entered  into  a  somewliat  detaDcil 
examination  of  the  subject,  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Psms 
and  SuTHsaLAiTD,  to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  House 
was  necessary.  The  appointment  of  managers  was  not 
intended  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the  House,  but 
merely  to  act  for  the  House,  as  it  would  be  inconvenieiit 
for  80  large  a  body  to  act  for  itself,  and  the  managers 
could  take  no  step  without  consulting  the  House,  wiuch 
must,  therefore,  be  present. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  hoped  his  friend  from  New  York  would 
remove  the  present  difficulty  by  accepting  tlie  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  SuTKERLAvo,  and  order  for  future  arrange- 
ments could  be  taken  hereafter. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Messrs.  MERCER  and  SUTH- 
ERLAND, Mr.  STORRS  accepted  tlie  modiacation,  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resohed^  That  this  House  will,  this  day,  at  such  hour  as 
the  Senate  shall  appoint,  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  attend  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment there  pending  of  James  H.'Peck,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  district  of  Missouri. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  having,  on  motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  postponed 
the  intervening  orders,  resumed  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
viding for  tiie  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Misas- 
sippi;  when 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  rose,  and  moved  tliat  the  bill  be  re* 
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committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with 
inatructioiis  to  amend  the  same  in  the  manner  proposed 
last  evening  by  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  BELL  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  recommitment, 
and  deprecated  re -opening  the  general  discussion  of  the 
bilf,  which  must  grow  out  of  the  motion.  Full  opportunity 
had  been  given  [said  Mr.  B.]  for  debating  the  measure, 
and  every  one  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  be  a  rejection  of  the 
bill.  He  opposed  the  amendment  on  various  grounds,  as- 
serting that  no  three  living  men  could  perform  the  duties 
proposed  by  the  amendment  in  twenty-four  months,  much 
less  in  six  m'jnths,  as  was  required— <ind  was  proceeding 
with  his  argument;  when 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  announcing 
that  it  was  now  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  plea  and  answer  of  James  H.  Peck, 
m  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  by  the 
House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORUS,  of  New  York,  the  House 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
V.  p.  Barbour  being  called  to  tlie  ch.iir,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Senate  chamber,  and,  afler  being  absent  two 
Imufsand  a  half,  returned,  and 

The  SPEAKER  having  resumed  the  chair,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  business  which  had  been  suspended. 

Mr,  BELL  made  a  few  additional  remarks  against  the 
recommitment  of  the  bill,  and  concluded  by  moving  the 
previous  question,  (the  effect  of  which,  if  sustained,  would 
be  to  put  aside  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  tike  the  ques- 
tion on  the  passage  of  the  bill.) 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  a  call  of  the  House,  which  was  or- 
dered: yeas,  86 — nays,  76;  and 

The  roll  being  accordingly  called  over,  and  one  handred 
and  eighty-sis  members  answering, 

Amotion  was  made  to  stispend  further  proceeding^  in  the 
call,  on  which  tlie  yeas  were  demanded  and  ordered;  and, 
being  taken,  the  call  was  suspended — 110  to  85. 

Mr.  PEARCE  then  moved  that  the  House  adjourn;  al- 
leging, as  his  reason,  that  a  member  was  absent,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  the  city.  On  the  motion  for  adjournment, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  required  and  taken,  and  tlie  motion 
was  ne^tived:  yeas,  19 — nays,  177. 

[While  the  yeas  and  nays  were  calling,  the  absent  mem- 
ber returned  to  the  House.] 

Tellers  were  then  appointed  to  count  the  House,  with 
a  view  to  ascei-tain  whether  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  seconded,  who  reported  ninety-six  in  favor 
of  seconding  tlie  motion,  and  mnety-six  against  it.  The 
Chair  voted  with  the  affirmative,  and  the  previous  question 
was  ordered. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  inquired  of  the  Chair  whether  it 
was  competent  for  the  presiding  officer  to  give  a  casting 
vote  on  seconding  a  motion;  which  the  SPEAKER  re- 
plied to  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  inquired  whether 
every  member  present  was  not  bound  by  the  rules  to  vote 
on  ever)'  question,  [it  being  obvious  that  all  the  members 
in  the  House  had  not  voted  in  the  division  just  taken.] 

The  previous  question,  **  Shall  tlie  main  question  be 
now  put?"  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  following  vote:  yeas,  98 — ^nays,  99. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  main  question  should  not 
now  be  put;  and  the  eff*ect  of  thi.s  decision,  acconling  to 
the  ndes  of  the  House,  was  to  remove  the  bill  fi-om  before 
tlie  House  for  the  day. 


Wedxmdat,  Mat,  .26,  1830. 

THE  MARINE  CORPS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideratfon  of  tlie  resolution 
reported  by  ?Ir.  CARSON,  from  Ihc  Committee  on  Naval 


Affairs,  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  officers  of  the 
marine  corps;  and. 

After  further  debate  thereon,  the  previous  question  was 
moved  by  Mr.  CARSON, and,  beingseconded  by  a  majority, 
the  previous  question  was  put  and  carried;  and  the  main  ques- 
tion, on  ordering  the  resolution  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas  and  nays. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— the  motion  of  Mr.  Hexpbill  to  recommit  the 
bill,  still  pending, 

Mr.  GILMOHR,  of  Penn^lvania,  made  a  remark  or 
two,  expressive  of  his  approbation  of  the  bill,  and  read 
a  letter  from  the  late  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  commending  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  tliis  House  on  Indian  Anairs. 
Mr.  G.  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  CONpICT  moved  a  call  of  the  House;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  bein^  required  by  Mr.  BURGES,  the  motion  for 
a  call  was  carried — 134  to  57. 

The  roll  was  accordingly  called,  and  it  appeared  that  ^ 
two  members  [Messrs.  Fobd  and  Raxszt]  were  absent 
from  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  stated  that  his  colleague  [Mr.  R&xset] 
was  ind'sposed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EVERETT,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  notify  the  absent  members  to  attend,  and 
that  the  House,  in  the  mean  time,  suspend  business. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Foan  came  in;  and,  after  waiting 
nearly  an  hour, 

Mr.  STEHIGERE  stated  tliat  tlie  messenger  sent  to 
Mr.  Ramset*s  lodgings  had  returned,  and  brought  word 
that  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  moved  that  Mr.  Ramset  be  excused 
from  attending,  and  that  the  House  resume  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  BURGES  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  MILLElt  then  came  in,  and  said  he  was  obliged  to 
state  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Ramset  could  not  be  found.  * 

Mr.  WAYNE  said,  it  would  be  unprecedented,  if  a 
member  who,  it  was  stated,  was  sick,  should  not  be  ex- 
cused. Ought  the  House  to  remain  longer  idle,  after  sus- 
pending its  business  nearly  an  hour,  because  of  the  anxiety 
of  gentlemen  to  get  an  individual  member  here,  who  waa 
said,  too,  to  be  sick?  lie  thought,  if  the  member  was  sick, 
as  stated,  tenderness  to  his  family  ought  to  prevent  his 
friends  from  urging  his  attendance. 

Mr.  BELL  hoped  the  friends  of  the  bill  would  wait  a 
short  time  longer  for  the  arrival  of  the  absent  member,  as 
gentlemen  opposed  to  the  bill  desired  it— so  th.it  the  quec*- 
tion,  when  decided,  should  be  decided  by  tlie  full  voice  of 
the  House.     While  Mr.  B.  was  speaking, 

Mr.  RAMSEY  entered  the  Hall,  and  tlie  House  pro- 
ceeded  to  business. 

Tellers  were  then  appointed  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  seconding  the  previous  question,  and,  on 
counting  the  members,  reported  ninety-eight  for,  and 
ninety -SIX  against  it.     So  the  motion  was  seconded. 

The  previous  qiiestion,  i.  e.  "  Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  put?'*  was  then  put,  and  decided  int'.ie  affirmative 
by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  101 — nays,  97. 

So  the  House  determined  that  the  main  question  should 
now  be  put. 

llie  question,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass?"  was  accordingly 
put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas,  103 — nays,  97. 
So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

[The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  as  follows:] 
*'JSe  it  enacted,  (fc.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  hiwrul  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  so  much  of 
any  tcrritorj-  belonging  to  the  United  States  west  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  not  included  in  any  State  or  organized 
Territory,  and  t©  which  the  Indian  title  lias  been  cxtin- 
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gmshed,  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  be  divided  into  a 
suitable  number  of  districts,  for  the  reception  of  such 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  exchange  the 
lands  where  they  now  reside,  and  rennve  there  \  and  to  cause 
each  of  said  districts  to  be  so  described,  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial marks,  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  every  other. 

••Sic.  2.  Jndbe  it  fuHher  enacted^  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  exchange  any  or  all 
of  such  districts^  so  to  be  laid  off  and  described,  with 
any  tribe  or  nation  of  In(£ans  now  reudinc^  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the 
United  States  have  existing  treaties^  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  or  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by 
such  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds  of  anyone  or  more 
of  the  States  or  Territories  where  the  land  claimed  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  or 
the  United  States  are  bound  to  the  State  within  wliidi  it 
lies  to  extinguish  the  Indian  claim  thereto. 

••Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted^  That,  in  the  making 
of  any  such  exchange  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and  may' be 
lawfal  for  the  President  solenwily  to  assure  the  tribe  or 
nation  with  which  the  exchange  is  made,  that  the  United 
States  will  forever  secure  and  guaranty  to  thenn  andf  their 
heirs  or  successors,  the  country  so  exchanged  with  them; 
and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  States  will  cause  a  pa- 
tent or  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  them  for  the  same: 
Provided  ahoays.  That  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  if  the  Indiansbecome  extinct,  or  abandon  the  same. 

•*  Sxc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  if  upoi^  any 
of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to  be  ex- 
changed for,  there  should  be  such  improvements  as  add 
value  to  the  land  claimed  by  any  individual  or  individuals 
of  such  tribes  or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  appraise- 
ment or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  such  ascertained  value  to 
be  paid  to  tlie  person  or  persons  rightfully  claiming  such 
improvements;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  such  valuation, 
the  improvements  so  valued  and  pud  for  shall  pass  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  possession  shall  not  afterwanls  be  per- 
mitted to  any  of  the  same  tribe. 

•*  Sbc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enaetedf  Tliat,  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  exchange  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such 
aid  and  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  the  emigrants  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  tliem  to  remove  to,  and 
settle  in,  the  country  for  which  they  may  have  exchanged; 
and,  also,  to  give  them  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  support  and.  subsistence  for  the  first 
year  after  their  removal. 

•'Sxc.  6.  And  be  it  fisher  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  be  protected,  at  their  new  residence,  agaitist  all  in- 
temiption  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of 
Indians,  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever. 

••  Skc.  7.  And  be  UJurtha-  enaeted.  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  President  to  have  the  same  superintend- 
ence and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  country  to 
which  they  may  remove,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  that 
he  is  now  authorized  to  have  over  them  at  their  present 
places  of  I'tiuidence:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
Gontuned  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  directing  the 
violation  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

••Skc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

[The  Senate  subsequently  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  House.] 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  HOWARD  moved  to  suspend  the  orders  of  the 


day,  with  a  view  to  go  into  Comroittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  Baltimore  aod 
Ohio  railroad. 

Mr.  H.  saidf  that  no  member  of  the  House  was  less  <£» 
posed  to  be  importunate  than  himself;  but  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  act,  from  the  deep  irtteresC  felt  in  the  matter  bj 
those  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  represent;  and  he  trusted 
tliat  the  House  would  sustain  the  motion.  The  bill  to 
which  he  alluded,  stood  upon  different  grounds,  he  be- 
lieved, from  every  other  biU  upon  the  subject  of  intenol 
improvement  now  before  the  House.  The  State  of  Marf* 
(and  had  exerted  its  fiscal  powers  in  promoting^  the  sjstein 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  subscription  of  a  million  of  doUan 
to  this  and  another  object,  and,  of  course,  had  contracted 
a  debt  to  that  amount.  For  many  years  past,  she  had  fos* 
tered  improvements  by  legislative  aid;  and  the  capital  to 
make  them  had  been  drawn  ehiefly  from  ilie  city  of  Bald- 
more.  It  bad  smtcd  the  purposes  of  Congress,  lor  tbe 
benefit  of  the  West,  to  make  the  Ciunberland  road;  but 
of  what  avail  [Mr.  H.  asked]  would  have  been  Xh^i  im- 
mense expenditure,  unless  Maiyland  had,  out  of  her  ova 
resources,  continued  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  ti<k 
water,  at  the  cost  of  considerably  upwards  of  a  mUIion 
of  dollars,  drawn  also  chiefly  from  the  capital  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore?  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  could 
a  spot  be  selected  where  the  inhabitants  had  employed  t 
g^reater  proportion  of  their  resources  in  (he  formation  of 
roads  than  that  city — ^the  benefit  of  which  enures  to  other 
parts  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  enter- 
prise in  Which  they  are  now  embarked,  was  one  of  a  vtst 
and  clearly  national  character,  and  eminently  deserviof 
of  the  support  of  Congress.  By  acceding  to  the  confede- 
racy, Maryland  had  yielded  up  the  power  of  collecting 
taxes  by  imposts;  and  having  laid  as  heavy  burdens  upca 
her  citizens  as  the  reserved  power  of  taxation  will  justifj, 
having,  besides  expending  large  sums  of  money,  coe- 
tracted  a  DMllion  of  dollars,  she  has  certainty  a  rig^ 
to  call  upon  the  Genetal  Government  for  a  portion  rf 
those  funds  which  her  own  citizens  pay  into  the  natioial 
treasury.  Mr.  H.  said  that  he  knew  that  every  momcfit 
of  the  time  of  the  House  was  precious,  and  he  would  nol, 
Uierefore,  allow  himself  to  say  any  thing  further  ui>on  the 
topic,  however  interesting  to  himself. 

Mr.  SPENCER  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr,  BROWN  observed  that  he  had  not  intended  saying 
a  single  word  on  the'  motion  now  pending  before  tlie 
House,  because  he  had  heretofore  urg^d,  when  a  simlUr 
motion  was  made,  what  he  thought  sufficient  reasons  to 
induee  the  House  to  consider  this  bill;  but  he  could  nrt 
agree  to  let  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SpENcxaJ  go  unanswered.  That  gentleman  hsd 
thought  proper,  to  travel  out  of  thi»  House  into  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  hunt  up  something  whkrh  be 
could  bring  to  bear  on  this  Question.  Sir,  the  gcntienua 
has  told  this  House,  that  the  bill  authorizing  a  subscriptics 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohk> 
railroad,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  had  beei 
indefinitely  postponed,  or  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  it  should  not  be  called  up  agaia 
this  session.  Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  bb 
whole  statement.  Tlie  bin  in  the  Senate  has  neither  beea 
indefinitely  postponed,  nor  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  un- 
derstanding stated  by  him;  the  bill  has  simply  been  laid 
on  the  table,  and  can  be  called  up  again  at  any  time  wbea 
the  Senate  may  think  proper  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  urged  Smother  reason  ^hy  the  motioa 
now4>ending  should  not  prevul.  He  has  told  us  that  wt 
have  a  number  of  bills  on  our  table,  which  have  passed 
the  Senate,  and  must  pass  the  House  to  become  laws. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  well  known  that,  durii^  the  three  last  davi 
of  the  session,  no  bill  can  be  taken  up  in  either  House  of 
Congress  that  has  not  passed  the  other  House  ^  this  I  us- 
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derstand  to  be  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
during^  those  three  days.  The  House  will  perceive  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  to  act  upon  the  billfromthe  Senate; 
and  unless  the  railroad  bill  is  acted  on  either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, it  must  lay  over  with  other  unfinished  business. 
With  these  remarks,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the 
House,  with  the  hope  that  the  motion  of  his  colleague  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  he  had  never  supported  any  measure  of 
this  kind,  nor  did  he  expect  to  support  this  one;  but  he 
would  say,  that  if  any  measure  of  internal  improvement 
deserved  the  patronafre  of  the  Government,  it  was  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  was  a  great  and  patriotic 
undertaking;  a  bold  experiment  entered  upon — not  upon 
the  faith  of  the  resources  of  a  great  State — not  with  the 
expectation  of  assistance  from  the  General  Government — 
but  it  was  planned  and  proceeded  in,  and  upheld  by  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  a  singfle  public  spirited  and 
patriotic  city.  The  work,  if  accomplished,  was  likelv  to 
benefit  greatly  m^ny  other  parts  of  the  country  besides 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Bfaryland.  The  Company  have 
thought  that  a  part  of  the  common  treasure  of  the  country 
miglit  as  well  be  bestowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  work  as  upon  any  other;  and  those  who  represented 
them  upon  this  floor,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  vote  of 
the  House,  to  yield  their  claim  to  be  heard,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  week  to  week,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  session,  because  measures  of  more  general  interest 
and  importance  continued  to  engross  the  time  of  Congress. 
But,  [said  Mr.  B.]  would  it  be  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon courtes}',  did  not  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity 
require  tliat  the  rule  of  the  House  shdtild  be  suspended, 
that  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  their  claims  to  an  appropriation  before 
Congress  ?  He  thought  so,  and  earnestly  hoped  the  House, 
for  reasons  he  had  assigned,  would  sanction  the  motion. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  include  in  the  motion 
the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  bill  providing  for  surveys, 
&c. ;  and 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  to  include  the  bill  authorising 
a  subscription  to  the  Farmington  and  Hampshire  canal — a 
work  which  he  said  was  of  g^eat  importance  to  a1arg«  por- 
tion of  the  Union;  one  on  which  between  eight  hundred 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  dolhirs  have  been  expended  by 
private  subscription,  and  which  needed  only  a  trifling  aid 
from  the  Government  to  ensure  its  completion,  &c. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  observed  that  there  were  a  great  many 
hills  which  it  was  equally  important  to  act  on;  and  if  the 
House  commenced  taking  bills  up  oxit  of  their  order,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  others.  He  was  in  favor  of  proceeding 
with  the  business  in  regular  order,  and  therefore  moved  to 
lay  Mr.  Howaiid*s  motion  op  the  table;  which  motion  pre- 
vailed: yeas,  91 — nays,  74. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  message  of 
the  President,  respecting  the  anticipated  information  from 
England,  relat've  to  our  commercial  relations  with  that 
countiy;  which  being' read, 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  that  committee. 
[Some  gentleman  around  observing  that  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affan^.] 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  added,  that  the  mcs.sage  related  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  go  to  that  com- 
mittee; another  reason  for  moving  which,  \vas,  that  he  had 
for  some  time  given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had 
already  prepared  a  bill  to  meet  the  object  of  the  message. 

Mr.  ARCHER,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  WITJ.l.\MS  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  such  mes- 
sages were  always  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  was  not  anxious  about  the  matter, 
VoT..  VI.— 143 


but  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  [he  said]  to  refer  such 
subjects  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  indiflerent  what  committee  the  mes- 
sage was  referred  to,  so  that  it  did  not  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  or  the  Committee  of  Wap  and  Means. 
Those  committees  were  in  the  habit  of  taking^  cognizance 
of  subjects  not  committed  to  them,  and  reporting  bills  con- 
cerning the  revenue,  without  instniction-~one  tapping  the 
treasury  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other.  He  had 
seen  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reporting  bills,  the  efl^ect'of  which  would 
have  been  to  empty  the  treasury  instead  of  filling  it — to 
throw  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations,  and 
compel  us  in  the  interior  even  to  send  abroad  to  have  our 
horses  shod.  ^ 

Mr.  DRAYTON  referred  to  the  rules  to  show  that  the 
message  might  g^,  with  propriety,  to  either  of  the  com- 
mittees moved;  but  the  practice  had  beep  to  refer  such 
communications  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  As  the 
present  message  related  exclusively  to  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  a  foreign  country,  Mr.  D.  tliought  it  came  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  that  committee,  and  he  made 
a  number  of  remarks  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  he  felt  no  sort  of  interest  in  this 
contest  between  the  two  committees,  and  cared  not  how  it 
was  decided.  But  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  gratuitous 
charge  against  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which 
the  gentieroan  had  g^ne  out  of  his  wav  to  make,  which  was 
utterly  false,  and  could  be  founded  only  in  gross  ignorance. 
He  would  defy  any  old  woman  in  this  House  or  out  of  it, 
whether  scolding  or  not  scolding,  to  fix  on  that  committee 
the  charge  which  had  been  alleged  against  it  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  He  thought  that  every  member 
in  this  House,  however  ignorant  he  might  be,  must  know 
that  every  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  was,  by 
the  rules  of  the  House,  given  in  charge  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  always  before  that  commit- 
tee, and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  that  com- 
mittee to-morrow  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  revise  the  whole 
revenue  system  of  the  country,  without  any  special  instruc- 
tion from  the  House.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
by  the  menmer  from  Pennsylvania  against  the  committee. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  said  he  was  not  igpnorant  of  the  i-ules  of 
the  House,  or  the  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  but  the  chairman  of  that  committee  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation,  and  had  evinced  thatig^no- 
rance  by  the  bills  which  he  had  reported  during  the  ses- 
sion, .affecting  the  revenue.  That  gentleman  has  called  me 
an  old  woman;  but — [the  Speaker  admonished  Mr.  R.  that 
the  question  was  on  the  reference  of  the  message.]  Sir, 
[continued  Mr.  R.]  he  has  called  mc  an  old  woman,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  repel  it.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and'' Means  was  to  take 
measures  to  fill  the  treasury,  not  empty  it.  That  gentle- 
man has  shown  his  sense  of  tliis  dutv,  by  just  voting  for  a 
bill  (the  Indian  bill)  which  tapped  the  treasury  at  one  end, 
while  he  professed  to  fill  it  at  the  other.  I  will  tell  that 
gentleman  that  I  was  in  tlie  field  of  politics  before  him — 
but  I  will  not  use  the  expression  I  was  about  to  do — and 
now  to  stand  up  and  be  told  that  1  am  an  old  woman.  Sir, 
whatever  that  gentleman  may  think  of  my  knowledge  of 
his  duties,  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  of  them  himself, 
when  he  is  seen  day  after  day,  and  time  after  time,  doing 
all  he  can  to  empty  the  treasury,  instead  of  filfing  it.  Sir, 
I  can  say  no  more. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  mes- 
sage was  certainly  of  a  kind  to  require  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  it  could  go,  with 
propriety,  to  no  other.  If  the  message  should  be  found  to 
contain  any'^thing  requiring  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,'  that  part  of  it  could  be  sent  to  that  committee. 
Tlie  reason  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  for 
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moTifig  the  reference  of  the  meaafte^e  to  it,  namely,  that  he 
had  prepared  a  bill  in  anticipation,  was  a  reason  with  him 
[Mr.  B.]  for  preferring^  another  committee.  He  would 
rather  that  a  committee  should  take  up  the  subject  that 
had  made  up  no  opinion  on  it,  &c. 

Mr.  C  AMBRELENG  replied.  He  did  not  [he  observed] 
wish  to  detain  the  committee  on  a  mere  question  of  refer- 
ence, but  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  use  which 
had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
ETTtftiTT]  of  a  remark  which  had  fallen  from  him.  That 
gentleman  had  seised  on  it  with  avidity,  and  spoke  of  the 
«  draught  of  a  bill,"  which  he  had  referred  to.  Mr.  C. 
said  he  had  the  draught  of  many  bills;  he  had  the  draught 
of  one  wluch  was  rejected  by  that  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  1827.  If  that 
eentleman's  IHenda  had  not  labored  so  zealously  to  defeat 
the  veiy  bill  which  was  substantially  a  copy  of  the  one 
which  would  probably  now  be  required — if  they  had  not 
defeated  that  measure,  the  commerce  with  the  British 
West  In<Uan  colonies  would  never  have  been  interdicted. 
The  «  draught"  of  that  bill,  which  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends  rejected  then,  wiD  answer  our  purpose  now.  The 
same  committee  that  reported  the  measure  in  1827,  were 
r  probably  more  familiar  with  the  commercial  regulations 
which  would  become  necessary  in  case  the  trade  should  be 
opened  during  the  recess.  He  was  not  solicitous  about  it, 
but  wished  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  House. 

After  some  further  debate  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  P.  P 
BARBOUR  and  McDUFFlE,  the  question  was  taken,  and 
the  message  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
yeas,  86— nays,  81. 

Thubbsat,  Mat  27,  1830. 
THE  VETO. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  returning 
the  bill  which  originated  in  this  House,  and  which  had  pass- 
ed both  Houses,  for  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Maysville  and  Washington  Turnpike  Road  Company 
in  Kentucky,  with  his  reasons  at  large  for  refuung  to  sign 
the  same.     [See  Appendix.] 

The  message  was  read  through  by  the  Clerk,  and  heard 
with  great  attention. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded,  there  arose  a  hurried 
and  anxious  debate,  involving  no  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
merely  the  question  whether  the  bill  should  be  reconsi- 
dered ifuianter,  or  whether  the  reconsideration  should  be 
postooned  until  to-morrow.  During  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceemng,  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  debate,  the 
main  question,  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to 
confine  the  debate  to  the  question  or  postponement.  In 
this  skirmishing,  Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  DANIEL,  Mr. 
VANCE,  Mr.  INGERSOLL,  Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  POT- 
TER, Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  Mr. 
POLK.  Mr.  BELL,  Mr.  COLEMAN,  Mr.  LETCHER, 
Mr.  BURGES,  Mr.  YANCEY,  and  Mr.  BARRINGER 
took  some  part 

FiniUhr,  as  by  common  consent,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
reconmderation  should  be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  by 
which  time  the  message,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  printed, 
and  in  the  bands  of  every  member. 

The  question  of  printing  the  report  Grave  rise  to  some 
debate,  by  reason  of^the  intervention  of  the  rule  requiring 
one  day's  notice  for  an  order  for  an  extra  number  of  copies 
of  any  document.  For  the  present,  under  that  rule,  the 
usual  number  only  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

THE  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com. 
merce,  reported  the  following  bill: 

**B€  it  enaetedf  ^e.  That,  whenever  the  President 
of  the  ynited  States  shall  receive  satisfitctory  evidence 


that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  wQl  open  the  porti 
in  its  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  tlie  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos, 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  ik 
United  States,  for  an  indefirate  or  for  a  limited  term,  tlat 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes,  on  en- 
tering the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  lubject  to 
other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of 
any  other  description,  than  would  be  imposed  on  Britiii 
vessels  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in  said  colonial  possessoo! 
from  the  United  States;  tliat  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  import  into  the  sud  colonial  possessons  froio 
the  United  States  any  irtide  or  articles  which  could  beiis- 
ported  in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions  from  the 
United  States;  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  St&tes 
may  export  from  the  British  colonies  aforementioned,  to 
any  coimtry  whatever  other  than  the  dominions  or  posss- 
nons  of  Great  Britain,  an^  article  or  articles  that  can  be 
exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  countiy  other 
than  the  Britidi  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforessid;  thit 
tfien,  and  in  such  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  issue  his  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  he  has  received  such  evidence;  and, 
thereupon,  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  pwts 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opened,  indefinitely  br  for.t 
term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  nr^goe^ 
subject  to  no  other  or  hig[her  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost* 
or  charge  of  any  description  whatever,  than  would  be  k- 
vied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  theb  carg^oes, 
arriving  from  the  said  British  possessions;  and  it  aball  be 
lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels  to  import  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articlea  which 
may  be  importea  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  Uiuted  States: 
and  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  navigation,"  pa» 
ed  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818;  an  act  supplemental 
thereto,  passed  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820;  and  an  id 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  comroerci*! intercwine 
between  the  United  States  and  certadn  British  ports,"  pa» 
ed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  arci  in  such  case,  herebf 
declared  to  be  suspended,  or  absolutely  repealed,  asimj 
be  ag^ed  upon  with  the  British  Government. 

"  Sec.  2.  jSnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  wbeneveru« 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  opened,  under 
the  authority  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  Brinsh 
vesseU  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entrriA 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  islands,  province 
or  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  Aroen* 
can  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States." 
The  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said,  he  would  state,  for  the  sat* 
faction  of  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  there 
was  no  new  principle  contained  in  this  biU.  ^  The  principk 
of  it  [he  saio]  was  precisely  that  contained  in  the  instnic* 
tions  from  Mr.  CUy  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  under  the  hte  adnmi- 
istration,  and  the  friends  of  that  administration  would  ap- 
prove of  it,  as  well  as  others.  When  its  object  was  mf 
understood,  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  it.  Under  the  unanimoM 
direction  of  the  committee,  he  should  move  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  In  the  course  of  the  day,  giving  tunc 
only  to  have  it  printed  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  Committee » 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  moresi 
the  following  resolution:  . 

Be^^hed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  such  infonnatiOB 
in  relation  to  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  concerfr 
ing  the  colonial  trade,  as  he  may  deem  it  not  incompatiw 
with  the  public  interest  to  communicate. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Pay  of  the  Marine  Corpe. — Salt. — Molasses  and  Bum. — Secret  SiUing, 


[H.  of  R. 


PAY  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS. 


The  joint  reaolation  for  continuing  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  marine  corps,  as  heretofore  allowed,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  was  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  of  its  passage,  the  previous  question  was 
demanded  by  Mr.  CARSON,  but  not  seconded  by  the  House. 

The  merits  of  the  resolution  were  then  debated  by  Mr. 
WICKLIPFE,  Mr.  McDUFFIB,  Mr.  DRAYTON,  Mr. 
CARSON,  Mr.  SUTHERLAND,  and  Mr.  YANCEY. 

Mr.  BARRING ER  then,  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
the  remaining  time  of  the  session  upon  this  bill,  demanded 
the  previous  question. 

The  demand  was  seconded  by  the  House,  and  the  main 
question  being  ordered  to  be  put,  was  put  accordingly; 
and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  64,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  concurrence.    • 
SALT. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  en- 
grossed bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt;" 
and  the  question  was  stated.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  when 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York, 
that  the  said  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of 
'Ways  and  Means,  with  instructions  so  to  amend  the  same, 
as  to  postpone  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  until  the 
30th  September,  1831. 

Mr.  S.  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  his  motion,  that  he  wished 
to  give  the  State  of  New  York. time  to  alleviate  by  her  le- 
gimtion  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  her  interest,  and  to 
adapt  her  policy  to  a  change  which  would  inflict  so  great 
an  evil  on  her  pecuniary  interest. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  STANBERY  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  on 
which  motion  Mr.  VINTON  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  POTTER  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

[At  this  moment  a  number  of  the  Senators  coming  into 
the  Hall,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Senate  had  adjourned; 
and  as  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses  provide  that  **no 
bill  that  shall  have  passed  one  House,  shall  be  sent  for  con- 
currence to  the  other  on  either  of  the  three  last  days  of 
the  session,"  it  became  a  question  whetlier  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  pa.ss  the  bill  under  consideration,  in  as  much 
as  this  was  the  last  day  on  which  a  bill  could  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  and  the  Senate  had  now  adjourn- 
ed.] '' 

Mr.  TAYLOR  was  of  opinion  tluit  as  the  Senate  had  ad- 
journed, it  would  be  useless  to  pass  the  bill,  as  it  could  not 
be  sent  there  for  concurrence. 

Mr.  McDUFFIEsaid,  it  was  evident  that  the  Senate  had 
b]^  inadvertence  overlooked  the  rule,  and  had  adjourned 
without  being  aware  of  the  eflfect;  therefore,  doubdess, 
something  would  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty,  as  there 
were  several  bills  which  it  was  indispensable  to  pass.  He 
hoped  therefore  the  House  would  go  on  with  this  bill  and 
pass  it. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  thought  the  bill  could  be  sent  to 
the  Senate,  notwithstanding  it  had  adjourned.  Suppose 
the  Senate  were  not  to  sit  two  of  the  four  last  days  or  the 
session,  could  that  deprive  the  House  of  the  benefit  of  all 
the  bills  which  might  be  passed  by  it?  Sir,  fsaid  Mr.  B.] 
the  Clerk  of  this  f louse  can  defiver  this  bill  to-day,  if  it 
pass,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  can 
to-morrow  take  it  up  and  act  on  it,  although  it  be  not  in 
session  to-day  when  the  bill  goes  there. 

Mr.  VANCE  now  moved  that  the  House  adjourn;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  LAMAR,  they 
were  taken,  and  the  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  54 — 
nays,  127. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  moved  to  lay  the  motion  for  a  call  of 
the  House  on  the  table;  and  Mr.  RAMSEY  demanding  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion,  Mr.  D.  withdrew  it;  but 

Mr,  STERfGERE  renewed  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 


table,  which  being  taken,  the  motion  for  a  call  of  tlie 
House  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  Question  was 
then  taken'  on  laying  tlie  bill  on  the  table,  and  negatived: 
yeas,  84,  luiys,  97. 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded  by  a  majority 
of  the  House;  and  the  previous  question  was  carried  by 
yeas  and  nays— 108  to  78.     So  that 

The  main  c[uestion  was  at  last  put  on  tlte  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative:  yeas,  105 — nays,  83. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

[When  the  roll  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  calling, 
and  the  Clerk  reached  the  name  of  Btr.  Yaitcxt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Y.  rose,  and  said,  he  knew  he  was  out  of  order, 
but  still  he  wished  to  state  the  reason  which  governed  his 
vote,  as  he  was  going  to  change  the  vote  he  had  formerly 
given  on  this  bill.  We  are  in  possession  of  intelligence 
[said  Mr.  Y.]  that  the  West  India  trade  will  now  be  opened; 
and  as  the  West  Indies  have  salt  in  abundance,  and  the 
western  coimtry  has  provisions  in  abundance,  one  being 
exchanged  for  the  other,  will  reduce  the  price  of  salt  in 
the  West  to  the  poor  man.  It  was  that  he  felt  interested 
for,  and  this  induced  him  to  change  his  vote.  Mr.  Y.  did 
not  of  course  make  these  remarks  without  being  called  to 
order  repeatedly,  both  by  the  House  and  the  Chair,  but 
he  persisted  in  saying  thus  much  before  he  voted.] 
MOLASSES  AND  RUM. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molaases,  and 
to  allow  a  drawback  on  rum  distilled  from  foreign  mo- 
lasses, was  next  read  the  third  time,  and  put  on  itspissage. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  moved  the  previous  question,  fear- 
ing that  debate  might  arise  on  the  bill,  and  endanger  it  by 
delay. 

Mr.  VANCE  moved  to  hiy  the  bill  on  the  table,  which 
was  negatived;  and 

The  previous  question  being  seconded  and  agreed  to, 
the  Question  was  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  bv  yeas  and  nays — 117  to  60. 

So  this  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

SECRET  SITTING. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  to  the  House  that  he  had 
received  a  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  confidential  nature;  whereupon, 

The  galleries  were  cleared,  and  all  but  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  House  were  excluded,  and  the  doors  closed 
from  five  o'clock  till  about  half  after  eight;  when 

The  doors  were  opened,  and  it  appeared  (the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  having  been  removed  from  the  proceed- 
inn,  though  not  from  the  Prerident*s  message)  that  ^e 
biU  "  to  amend  the  acts  to  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,'* 
had  been  under  consideration,  and  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  to-day. 

This  bill  being  subsequently  reported  correctly  engross- 
ed, it  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  STRONG  nid,  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  bill; 
but  wishing  the  responsibility,  for  it  should  rest  on  those 
to  whom  it  belonged,  he  moved  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  the  question  being  taken. 

The  bill  was  passed — ^yeas  105,  nays,  28;  and  was  order- 
ed to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 


FftiDAT,  Mat  28,  1630. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  a  joint  resolution,  proposing  to  suspend 
the  joint  nile  which  prevents  the  sending  of  original  bills 
from  one  House  to  tfie  other  during  thfe  three  last  days  of 
the  sesMon;  so  as  to  allow  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  to  the  Senate  certain  bills  therein  specified. 

The  resolution  having  been  twice  read, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  moved  to  strike  from  the  schedule  tl)e 
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bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  but  withdrew  his  motion  on 
the.  suggestion  that  a  division  might  be  required  so  as  to 
take  the  question  on  that  separately. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  moved,  and  carried,  and,  having 
progressed  for  some  time,  was  suspended. 

Mr.  POLK  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded, and  the  main  question  ordered. 

Mr.  STORKS,  of  New  York,  here  made  a  point  of  order, 
which  produced  some  discussion  in  re^rd  to  an  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  respecting  Ihe  reception  of  resolutions, 
hut  which  Mr.  S.  afterwards  waived. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as  to 
take  it  separately  on  the  salt  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  decided  that  as  the  bill  referred  to  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  schedule  appended  to,  and  was  not  of  the 
matter  of  the  resolution  itself,  it  was  indivisible. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  while  he  entertained  the  utmost  reve- 
rence for  the  sabbath,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  days  of  the  session,  as  business 
might  be  transacted  on  it,  and,  therefore,  tliat  three  days 
yet  remained  after  to-day,  whicli  would  reiwler  the  reso- 
lution unnt  cessaiy. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  in  favor  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  the  rule  so  far  as  related  to  certain  bills,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  give  his  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  suspend- 
ing it  in  regard  to  other  measures,  which  would  have  the 
cfiect  to  diminish  the  revenue;  when 

The  SPEAKER  reminded  Hr.  R.  that  the  question  was 
on  the  point  of  order  involved  in  the  appeal,  and  not  on 
4  he  merits  of  the  division  moved  for. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  sorry  it  was  not  in  order  for  him  to 
state  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  some  of  the  bills  which 
would  aflect  the  revenue,  as  he  woukl,  if  permitted  to  g^ 
on,  fix  a  mark  on  a  gentleman  not  far  off.  1  will  soon 
bring  him  out  of  his  petticoats. 

Mr.  TUCKER  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  ap- 
peal, which  being  seconded,  the  main  question  was  order- 
ed, and  put,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  affirmed  by 
the  House— 97  to  67. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

THE  VETO. 

/  The  House  then,  according  to  order,  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  tJie  Unit- 
ed States  refusing  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  a  subscription 
of  stock  in  the  Maysville  Road  Company — ^the  question 
bein|^,  <*Will  the  House  pass  the  bill,  me  objections  of  the 
President  notwithstanding?" 

Mr.  DANIEL  said,  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
make  a  few  remarks  before  the  vote  was  taken.  He  had 
examined  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  constrained  to  sa^  it  was  an  able  State 
paper,  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people.  He  had  supported  the  measure  condemned  by 
the  message;  but,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  called  on  this  body  to  stop  their  career,  he,  for 
one,  was  disposed  to  give  tlie  people  of  the  nation  an  op- 
portunity to  consider,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the  ob-' 
jections  urged  by  the  President  against  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriating money  to  objects  not  national.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  Executive  of  a 
nation  has  interposed  his  authority  to  stop  extravagfant 
and  ruinous  appropriations.     He  was  elected  on  the  prin< 


out  of  respect  to  them  and  the  President,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity.  If  they  decide  he  is  correct,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  representatives  to  obey;  if  they  de<^de  he  is 
wrong,  then  their  representatives  will  carry  into  effect 
their  will.  The  message  coincided  mainly  with  his  vievs 
on  constitutional  power;  however,  he  <£d  not  agree,  ic 
every  particular,  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  internal  improvement, 
but  the  system,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  carried  on  ai^ 
pursued,  was  better  calculated  to  destroy  tlian  to  promote 
It.  The  House  had  been  admonislied,  on  a  former  occ»- 
sion,  by  the  ffentieman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  9T»aas] 
that  the  friends  of  the  system  were  breaking  it  do«n  by 
their  extravagance  and  folly.  It  was  clear,  from  the  mes- 
sagfe,  that  if  the  system  was  pursued,  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted at  the  present  session,  this  nation  would  soon  be 
involved  in  a  large  and  immense  national  debt.  Tbe  meia- 
bers  of  Congress  would  understand  each  other — if  not 
corruptly,  the  effect  would  be  the  same;  they  would  vote 
for  each  other's  projects  without  regard  to  the  public 
good.  A  host  of  federal  officers  would  be  created  to  su- 
perintend the  collection  of  tolls,  and  the  repairing  snd 
amending  those  improvements.  The  tax  on  the  pcopb' 
would  be  hicreased,  until  their  leaders  would  be  as  great 
as  they  are  in  any  despotic  Government  on  earth.  Besides, 
it  would  end  in  corruption  beyond  control.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  House  cannot  now  read  all  the  documents 
printed  and  laid  on  our  tables.  This  system  will  produce 
a  swarm  of  officers  and  accounts  without  end.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  can  never  examine  tliero — the 
officers  become  irresponsible  and  corrupt,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce consolidation  of  the  Government.  If  the  system  is 
to  be  persevered  in,  let  us  adopt  one  that  w^ill  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  this  evil. 

It  is  true  the  rejection  of  this  bill  will  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  of  this  appropriation,  tilT»  ultimately^  I 
hope,  they  will  be  benefited;  their  liberty  will  not  be  pkccd 
on  such  a  doubtfid  issue. 

The  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  sub- 
ject, induces  me  to  suspend  the  decision,  ard  permit  the 
people  to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  CHILTON  next  made  some  observations. 

Mr.  STANBERY  said,  that,  in  tiie  view  he  took  of  the 
matter,  he  considered  the  communication  which  bad  beea 
just  received,  as  the  voice  of  tiie  President?*  ministr\-  rathtr 
than  of  the  President  himself;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  voice  of  his  cliief  minister.  The  hand  of  the  •'  great 
magician**  was  visible  in  every  line  of  the  message.  There 
was  nothing  candid,  nothing  open,  nothing  honest,  in  it 
As  one  reason  why  the  Executive  rejects  the  biU,  he  as- 
signs the  extravagance  of  this  Congress  as  having^  been  so 
g^eat  tiiat  there  will  not  be  money  enougli  in  the  Ireasuir 
to  meet  the  small  appropriation  contained  in  the  rejected 
bill.  And,  as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  such  aa 
apprehension,  the  appendix  contains  a  list  of  all  the  bilb 
which  have  been  reported  in  the  Senate  and  in  this  Housr, 
but  not  passed.  These  are  relied  upon  in  the  arg^umentas 
if  they  had  passed^  and  become  laws;  when  it  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  tlie  most  of  these  bills  are  only  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  committees  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ported; and  there  is  not  even  a  probability  that  they  will  ever 
become  laws.  Among  the  bills  of  this  description,  con- 
tained in  the  appendix,  is  the  bill  reported  in  the  Senate, 
providing  for  the  amount  of  l-Yench  spoliations;  which,  ot 
itself,  makes  an  item  of  five  millions  of  dollars.     There  is 


ciple  of  economy  and  reform;  and  if  the  representatives  oi^  also  included  in  the  appendix  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 


the  people  refuse  to  him  a  proper  support,  (as  it  must  be 
admitted  they  have,)  it  is  impossible  that  the  object  for 
which  he  was  elected  can  be  obtained.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, and  in  obedience  to  what  he  believes  to  be  their  will, 
ne  has  laid  this  subject  before  them.  They  will  have  to 
pass  upon  the  correctness  of  his  views;  and  I  feel  disposed. 


Susan  Decatur;  and  that  for  the  Beaumarchais  claim,  and 
the  claim  of  Richard  W.  Meade.  There  is  added,  also,  the 
bill  for  tile  Colonization  Society,  proposing  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  negro  in  the  United  States.  And,  to 
swell  tbe  amount,  the  claim  of  President  Monroe  is  also 
added.  All  of  these  amounts,  put  together,  give  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  an  appearance  of  extrava- 
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gance,  which  does  not  belonr  to  them.  On  the  whole,  I 
connder  tliis  document  artfully  contrived  to  bring  the 
whole  system  of  internal  improvement  into  disrepute,  and 
as  calculated  to  deceive  the  people.  Such  a  document 
can  never  have  issued  from  the  President.  It  is  not  cha- 
racterized by  that  frankness  which  marks  his  character. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  a  low,  electioneering  document, 
not  worthy  ox  the  eminent  source  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

But,  sir,  if  extravagance  luts  marked  the  proceedings 
of  this  Congress^  it  is  not  chargeable  on  the  majority  of 
this  House.  The  appropriations  which  have  been  made, 
have  been  asked  for  oy  the  executive  officers  themselves; 
and  they  have  asked  for  more  than  we  have  granted. 
And  tlie  most  extravagant  project  this  session,  and  one 
which  will,  I  fear,  forever  disgrace  this  Congress,  I  me;g^n 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  all  the  southern  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  came  recommended  to  us  as  the  pecu- 
liar favorite  of  tne  Executive. 

I  can  say,  with  trutl),  that  many  members  of  this  House 
were  induced,  conti-ary  to  tlieir  consciences,  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  independence 
to  resist  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. ,  The^  were  literally  dragooned  into  its  support 
1  certainly,  sir,  had  manv  other  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill;  but  not  the  least  of  my  reasons  was  a  be- 
lief that  its  passage  would  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  whole 
system  of  internal  improvement.  It  received  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  enemies  of  internal  improvement,  as  their 
only  means  of  destroying  tlie  system;  and  it  is  accordingly 
relied  upon  in  this  message,  and  I  will  admit  that  it  is  Die 
only  good  reason  assigned  in  it  a&ndnst  any  further  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  oT  the  country*.  And  yet 
we,  who  are  the  friends  of  this  administration,  but  still 
greater  friends  to  tlie  lionor  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
nave  been  threatened  with  denunciations  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  but  who  have  no  other  claim  for  the 
station  which  they  have  assumed,  as  our  leaders,  than  the 
single  circumstance  of  their  coming  from  Tennessee,  for 
our  opposition  to  the  Indian  bill— for  our  contumacy  in 
opposing  what  they  were  pleased  to  represent  to  us  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Executive.  Sir,  let  them  commence  their 
denunciation — I  fear  no  bravo,  unless  he  carries  the  assas- 
sin's knife.  Against  every  other  species  of  attack  I  am 
prepared  to  defend  myself. 

Mr.  POLK  said  tliat,  whibt  it  had  been  understood,  in 
conversation  through  the  House,  that  the  friends  of  this 
measure  were  disposed,  without  further  debate,  to  take 
tlie  vote  on  reconsideration,  on  the  veto  of  the  President, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  he  thouglit 
be  could  speak  confidently  when  he  said  that  those  op- 
posed to  it  had  determined  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

The  debate  had,  however,  been  brought  on.  The  vio- 
lent, vindictive,  and  unprecedented  character  of  the  re- 
marks which  liad  just  fallen  from  the  member  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  STANBsaT]  had  opened  tlie  whole  discussion.  That 
member  took  occasion,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  to  say 
that  tlie  message  of  the  Cluef  Ma^strate  was  a  low,  un- 
dignified, electioneering  paper;  that  it  had  nothinghonest in 
it;  that  it  had  nothing  candid  or  open  in  it;  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  ministry,  and  not  of  himself;  that  the  hand  of 
the  magician  w;is  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  it. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  took  tlie  liberty  to  say  to  the  member 
from  Ohio,  that  this  violent  torrent  of  abuse,  poured  upon 
the  head  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was  gi*atuitou8,  and 
wholly  unjustifiable,  not  sustained  in  a  single  particular 
by  the  truth,  and  wholly  unfounded  in  fact. 

The  member  himself  did  not,  and  could  not  believe 
one  word  of  what  he  liad  just  uttered,  in  the  face  of  the 
House  and  of  the  nation.  No  man  in  the  nation,  of  any 
party,  who  knows  the  character  of  the  President,  believed 
what  the  gentleman  had  charged  upon  him.  He  was  glad , 
that  the  member  had  at  length  thrown  off  the  cloak  un-j 
der  which  he  liad  covertly  acted  during  the  present  scs-| 


sion.  He  had  been  elected  to  his  seat  here  by  the  friends 
of  the  President.  If  he  was  correctly  informed,  he  came 
into  this  House  upon  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  man 
whom  he  now  so  wantonly  assailed.  He  came  here  pro- 
fessing to  g^ve  to  his  administration  a  fair  and  an  honest 
support — professing  to  be  enumerated  among  his  politi- 
cal friends.  Had  he  sustained  one  single  measure  which 
the  President  recommended  P  Not  one— and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  no  regret  that  the  member  had  at  length  thrown 
off  the  mask.  He  cannot  cUum  this  occasion,  or  this  bill, 
as  a  pretext  for  his  desertion  from  his  former  professed 
political  attachments.  What  was  there  in  this  occasion  to 
call  forth  such  a  tirade  of  abuse?  Tiie  President  has  re- 
turned to  this  House,  as  it  was  his  constitutional  right,. and, 
entertaining  the  opinion  he  did,  his  duty  to  do,  a  bill 
which  had  passed  Confess,  and  been  presented  to  him  fur 
his  constitutional  sanction.  He  had,  in  a  very  temperate, 
and,  he  added,  in  a  very  able  manner,  assigned  the  reasons 
why  he  had  felt  himself  constrained,  from  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  withhold  his  signature  and  sanction  from 
it  We  are  called  upon  by  an  imperative  provision  of  the 
constitution  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  a  majority 
of  this  House  had  agreed  to  pass  the  bill.  The  bill  and 
the  message  of  the  President  were  the  fair  subjects  of  de- 
liberation and  discussion  for  this  House.  We  were  now 
called  upon  to  discharge  a  high  constitutional  duty  on  our 
part.  Had  the  member  discussed,  or  even  pretended  to 
discuss,  a  single  principle  contained  in  the  message,  or  in 
tlie  bill'  No!  He  had  chosen  to  make  a  most  wanton 
attack  upon  the  President.  Why  was  the  member  from 
Ohio  tlirown  into  such  a  rage?  Was  it  because  the  sys- 
tem of  which  this  bill  is  a  part  was  so  dear  to  him  ?  Does 
he  not  know,  will  he  deny  it,  that  he  has  heretofore  pro- 
fessed to  be  opposed  to  this  whole  system?  In  the  last 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. He  voted  for  the  tariff*,  and  ostensibly  supported 
it;  but  did  he  not  then  openly  say  to  many  gentlemen,  (not 
in  confidence,  for,  if  It  had  been  so,  he  would  be  tiie  la&t 
man  to  betray  that  confidence,)  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  American  system;  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  po- 
litical hobby?  Did  he  not  say  that  he  would  return  home 
and  revolutionize  public  opinion  in  his  own  district,  and 
in  the  whole  State  of  Ohio;  that  a  delusion  existed  in  that 
State  that  could  and  shoukl  be  removed;  that  he  had  never 
conversed  with  a  plain,  farming  man,  and  explained  to  him 
the  operations  of  this  American  system,  but  that  he  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  against  his  interest  to  support  it? 
Would  the  gentleman  deny  this?  If  he  would  venture  to 
do  it,  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  it  upon  him  by  many 
members  of  this  House.  It  was  not,  then,  the  attachment 
of  the  gentleman  to  this  system  that  could  have  induced 
him  to  throw  into  the  House  the  firebrand  that  he  had — 
that  pretext  cannot  shield  him.  He  best  knows  the  real 
cause  of  his  present  course.  He  best  knows  whether  he 
was  ever,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  sincere  friend  of  the 
President,  or  whether  he  found  it  convenient  to  profess  to 
be  his  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  his  election  to  this  House. 
The  member  had  formed  new  associations  recently — ^asso- 
ciations with  our  old  political  adversaines;  and  he  was  glad, 
for  the  future,  to  know  who  he  was,  and  where  to  find 
him.  A  covert,  political  adversary  was  much  more  insidi- 
ous and  dangerous  than  one  that  openly  avowed  himself, 
and  acted  upon  his  professions.  He  had  to  beg  the  par- 
don of  the  House  for  any  apparent  warmth  which  his  man- 
ner may  have  indicated.  It  had  been  wliolly  induced  by 
tlie  most  unexpected  torrent  of  abuse  which  fell  from  the 
member  from  Ohio,  so  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion,  so 
unnecessary  and  uncertain  in  its  character,  and  which  pro- 
duced so  visible  a  sensation  in  the  House,  on  all  sides  of  it, 
and  among  all  parties  in  it.  That  member  was  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  excitement  which  it  was  apparent  per- 
vaded the  whole  House. 

The  message  of  the  President,  he  undertook  to  state. 
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was  emphAtically  hss  own;  and  the  views  presented  for  the 
rejection  of  this  bill,  were  the  result  of  the  honest  con- 
victions of  his  own  deliberate  reflection.  Was  it  an  elec- 
tioneering measure?  Ko  man  who  knows  hb  character 
will  believe  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  nation  will  put 
to  shame  the  charge.  What!  an  electioneering  measure! 
a  popularity  hunting  scheme!  Why,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
so  base,  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  constitutional  duty,  as  to 
have  been  operated  upon  by  such  a  motive,  tlie  indications 
in  this  Confess — the  will  of  the  people,  if  that  will  be 
correctly^  reflected  here,  a  majority  of  whose  Representa- 
tives originally  voted  for  this  bill,  would  have  presented 
the  most  powerful  motive  why  he  should  have  approved 
and  signed  this  bill.  No,  sir,  the  President  would  not  be 
himself,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  bein^  influenced  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  such  considerations.  Such  consi- 
derations have  no  place  in  minds  of  the  elevated  cast  of  that 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Such  considerations  are  only 
suited  to  the  bent  of  such  g^velling  minds  asare  themselves 
capable  of  making  the  charge.  No,  sir,  on  the  contrary — 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  crisis — at  a  period  of  unusual  poiiti- 
cal  excitement,  to  save  his  country  from  what  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  a  dangperous  infraction  of  the  consti- 
tution— to  avert  the  evils  which  threatened,  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  long  continuance  of  the  confederacy,  upon 
its  original  principles— he  had,  with  a  patriotism  never 
surpassed,  boldly  and  firmly  staked  himself,  his  present 
and  his  future  popularity  and  &me,  against  what  seemed 
to  be  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Had  he  signed  this 
bill,  the  road  on  which  he  would  have  travelled*  would 
have  been  a  broad  pavement,  and  his  continued  elevation 
certain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  As  it  was,  he 
had  planted  himself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution, 
and  had  taken  the  high  responsibility  upon  himself  to 
check  the  downward  march  in  which  the  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  a  part,  was  fast  hastening  us.  It  required  just 
such  a  man,  in  such  times,  to  restore  the  constitution  to 
its  original  reading.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful life,  he  had  always  been  equal  to  any  emergency,  how- 
ever perplexing  or  embarrassing  his  situation  might  be. 
He  had  never  failed  to  assume  responnbility  when  he 
should  assume  it;  and,  in  no  instance,  in  his  public  life,  had 
he  displayed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  that  moral  courage 
and  firmness  of  character,  which  was  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  him,  than  in  this.  He  has  achieved  a  civil  victory,^ 
which  will  shed  more  lustre  upon  his  future  fame,  and  be 
infinitely  more  durable,  than  many  such  victories  as  that  of 
the  battle  of  Orleans,  for,  by  this  single  act,  he  verily  be- 
lieved he  had  done  more  than  any  man  in  this  country,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  to  preserve  the  constitution  and  to 

Kerpetuate  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  The  constitution  was, 
e  hoped,  to  be  again  considered  and  practised  upon,  as 
it,  in  fact,  was  one  of  limited  powerr,  and  the  States  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  all  the  powers  which  they  originally  in- 
tended to  reserve  to  themseWes  in  that  compact  of  Union. 
The  pernicious  consequences,  the  evil  tendencies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  exercise  of  a 
power  over  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  not  fully  developed  until  within  a  very  few 
years  last  past.  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  last  day  of  his  terrti 
of  office,  put  his  veto  on  the  bonus  bill.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Monroe  rejected  a  bill  assuming  jurisdiction  and 
fixing  tolls  on  the  Cumberland  road.  The  subject  of  the 
power  was  disctissed  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability 
in  the  next  Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  small  majority,  at  that  time  affirmed  the  power  to  appro- 
priate money  for  objects  of  national  improvemient,  but 
denied,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  House  negatived,  the  power 
to  construct  roads  or  canals  of  any  character,  whether 
military,  commercial,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  administration,  that  the  broad 
power  to  the  extent  now  claimed,  limited  only  by  the 
arbitrary   discretion  of  Congress,  was  assertea  and  at- 


tempted to  be  maintained  by  the  Executive  and  by  Cob- 
eress.  It  was  not  until  that  period  that  its  dan^^rs  were 
fully  perceived.  The  President  had  manifeated,  in  the 
message  before  us,  that  he  had  been  an  attentive  obaerrer 
of  its  progress,  and  its  probable,  if  not  its  inevitable  coe- 
sequences.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  coostaitt 
collisions,  the  heart-burnings,  the  combinations,  and  tbe 
certain  corruption  to  which  its  continual  excrciac  would 
tend,  both  in- and  out  of  Congress.  In  the  conacientioiia 
discharge  of  a  constitutional  duty,  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  decline,  he  had  withheld  his  signature  from  this 
bill,  and  had  frankly  submitted  to  us  his  views  upon  tJiis 
important  question;  and  he  trusted  we  woukl  delibente 
upon  it  temperately,  as  we  should,  and,  in  the  vote  which 
we  were  about  to  give,  upon  the  reconfflderation  of  this 
bill,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  exprea 
the  opinions  which  we  entertain,  and  not  make  a  fidae  issue, 
growing  out  of  a  personal  assault  upon  the  character  cp 
motives  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

A  remark,  which  fell  from  a  member  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Chilton]  who  preceded  the  member  from  Ohi 
deserved  a  passinr  notice,  not  because  of  the  source  from 
which  it  emanated,  for,  if  that  were  considered,  it  would 
be  wholly  uncalled  for,  but  amply  because  it  had  been 
made  by  a  member  of  the  House.  We  were  asked  if 
Congress  were  to  be  controlled  by  one  man;  and,  for  one, 
the  gentleman  informed  us  he  would  not  submit  to  it 
The  gentleman  should  learn,  if  he  does  not  know,  tlat 
the  constitution  had  conferred  upon  the  Preadcnt  the 
power  which  he  had,  in  this  instance,  exercised;  and  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  he  should  not  exercise  it,  be  should 
seek  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  By  denying  the 
power  to  construct  roads  and  canals;  by  refumn^  to  as- 
sume the  exercise  of  any  doubtful  power;  and  by  deem- 
ing it  safest  to  refer  the  question  to  our  common  constito- 
ents  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  tbe  President 
had  deprived  himself  of  a  powerful  branch  of  executive 
patronage  and  influence,  and  has  thereby  given  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  tbe 
stron^st  reftiUtion  of  the  affected  and  stale  cant  of  hb 
enetnies,  that,  because  he  was  once  a  leader  of  the  amucs 
of  his  country,  he  would  be  disposed  in  the  civil  Govern- 
ment to  assume  more  powers  than  legitimately  belonged 
to  him.  The  power  of  interposing  the  executive  veto 
upon  the  le^sIaUon  of  Congress,  had  been  often  exer- 
cised since  the  commencement  of  the  Government  under 
tlie  present  constitution.  It  had  generally  been  exercised 
upon  constitutional  ground.  But  instances  were  to  be 
found  where  the  power  had  been  exercised  wholly  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  measure.  A  sii^ 
instance  he  would  cite.  On  tbe  28th  of  February,  IW, 
General  Washington  returned,  witii  hb  objections,  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  which  had  passed  Con- 
g^ss,  and  which  had  been  presented  to  him  for  his  signa- 
ture, entitled  '<  An  act  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States."  He  withheld  his  signa- 
ture from  this  bill,  not  because  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  its  provisions,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  pass  it.  Mr.  Madison,  during  his  administration, 
had  put  his  veto  upon  several  bills  besides  the  bonus  bill. 
The  exercise  of  this  constitutional  power  by  the  Executive, 
had  never  been  received  with  alarm;  but,  on  the  conlrarj-, 
had  been  regarded,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  as  a  necessary 
and  wholesome  check  upon  the  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
Let  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  pass.  It  demands  no 
more  especial  notice. 

Mr.  p.  said  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enter  anew 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  When  it  was  originally 
on  its  passage  before  the  House,  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
submit  his  views  in  opposition  to  it,  and  would  not  then  re- 
peat them.  Nor  would  he  detain  the  House  at  that  late 
period  of  the  session,  by  anv  elaborate  discusaon  of  the 
general  principles  involved  m  its  provisions,  for  they  bad 
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been  often  discussed,  and  were  familiar  to  the  House.  He 
hoped  the  result  of  the  vote  which  we  were  about  to  give 
in  the  solemn  discharge  of  a  high  duty  which  had  devolved 
upon  us,  upon  this  precise  measure,  in  the  first  year  of  a 
new  administration,  mieht  resuscitate  the  almost  forgotten 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  cannot  end  in  good,  and  must  lead  to  the  most  ruinous 
consequences.  The  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  him- 
self personally,  has  risked  all  that  he  is,  or  may  be,  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  breach,  to  resist  the  annihilation  of 
the  State  soverdgnties,  and  to  guard  against  that  consolida- 
tion of  these  States,  which  had  once  been  the  dread  and 
the  terror  of  the  original  friends  of  the  confederacy,  and 
their  steady  followers  to  the  present  hour.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  poor  ability;  and 
he  confidently  believed  that  he  would  receive  the  hearty 
thanl»  of  a  generous  country  for  his  course,  and  not  be 
requited  by  the  unjustifiable  Billingsgate  abuse  which  we 
had  this  day  heard  poured  upon  him.  He  would  detain  the 
House  no  longer. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  rose,  and  said,  he  felt  impelled, 
by  an  imperious  sense  of  justice,  to  say  something  in  vindi- 
cation and  justification  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union, 
against  the  strong  animadversion  in  which  gentlemen  had 
indulged  towards  him  because  be  had  dared  to  do  his  duty. 
If,  m  doing  tliis,  [said  Mr.  B.]  I  shall  use  the  language 
of  commendation,  let  no  man  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  personal  adoration;  I  never  have  been,  and  1  trust  in 
God  I  never  shall  be,  a  worshipper  of  men.  I  never  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  single  ray  of  executive  patronage. 
But  when  a  public  functionaiy,  at  a  period  of  great  po- 
litical excitement,  like  the  present,  has  advanced,  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step,  to  the  discbarge  of  his  public  duty, 
as  the  President  in  this  case  has  done,  "uncaring  conse- 
quences" as  they  regard  himself;  when,  by  this  manly  and 
independent  course,  he  has  contributed  essentially  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  best  interests 
of  a  mighty  community  of  States — ^whilst  I  will  do  no 
homage  to  the  man,  I  must,  I  will  do  justice  to  the  rare 
and  distinguished  merit  of  the  officer^  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  without  ascribing  to  him  even  the  highest  degree 
of  praise,  then  that  praise  is  a  tribute  which  is  justly  due 
to  him,  and  wliich  1  most  cheerfully  pay. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  has  the  President  done  which 
calls  forth  this  loud  complaint. 

Why,  forsooth,  he  has  dared  to  put  his  veto  upon  a  bill 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  returned  it 
with  his  objections.  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  it  is 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate, 
constituting,  as  he  does,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, has  ventured  to  perform  his  constitutional  function, 
in  dissenting  from  a  law,  which,  in  his  ^uagment,  would 
be  ruinous  m  its  consequences?  Was  it  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  set  up  as  a  mere  pageant,  with  powers 
possessed  in  theory,  but  never  to  be  reduced  to  practice? 
or  was  it  intended  that  this  veto  upon  legislation,  like  every 
other  power,  should  be  exercised,  whensoever  the  occa- 
sion should  occur  to  make  it  necessary?  Do  not  gentlemen 
perceive  that  tiiey  might,  with  as  much  reason,  complain 
tliat  the  Senate  had  negatived  one  of  our  bills;  for  they, 
too,  are  only  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  is 
the  Executive  Magistrate? 

Sir,  each  department,  and  every  branch  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  has  its  appropriate  functions 
assigned.  The  country  expects  and  requires  every  one  to 
do  its  duty,  whether  it  consists  of  one  man,  or  a  plurality 
of  men.  And  whosoever  siiall  fail  to  do  so,  though  he  may 
hope  to  consult  his  safety  by  an  avoidance  of  responsibility, 
will  find  that  he  has  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence 
which  are  invariably  awarded  by  public  opinion  to  firm 
ness  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  public  trusts. 


The  constitution  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  Congress, 
composed  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  tlepresentatives,  is 
not  infallible.  It  has,  therefore,  erected  the  additional  bar- 
rier of  the  executive  veto  against  hasty  or  injudicious  action. 
It  contemplates  that  veto  as  countervailing  the  opinion 
of  one-third  of  both  Houses,  because  its  interposition 
makes  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  neces- 
sary. To  complain,  then,  of  its  exercise,  is  to  quarrel  with 
the  form  of  Government  under  which  we  live.  It  is  the 
precise  reverse  of  a  complaint  which  we  have  of^en  heard 
of  in  a  European  monarchy.  There,  the  Ring  complained 
whenever  the  Parliament  refused  to  register  his  edicts. 
Here,  the  Congress  are  to  complain  whenever  the  Chief 
Magistrate  declines  to  register  their  will. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  he  has  so  declined.  I  congfratulate 
my  country  that,  in  tliis  instance,  the  Chief  Magistrate  has 
displayed  as  much  of  moral,  as  he  heretofore  did  of  physi- 
cal courage— as  much  decision  and  energy  in  the  cabinet, 
as  he  heretofore  did  in  the  field — by  which  he  will,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  arrest  the  progress  of  a  system 
which,  in  its  unrestrained  career,  threatens  to  produce 
more  mischief  than  any  man,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
can  pretend  even  to  estimate. 

I  heard  with  surprise,  nay,  with  astonishment,  the  bitter, 
the  acrimonious,  and,  I  must  add,  the  unjustifiable  invec- 
tive, which  the  member  from  Ohio  poured  forth  in  a  tor- 
rent i^inst  the  Chief  Magistrate  upon  this  occanon. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  gentleman  seemed  to  te  to 
inculcate  the  opinion  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion was  with  a  view  to  acquiring  popularity!  What,  »r, 
an  attempt  at  popularity!  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  Uie 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  then  tell  me  whether  this 
opinion  can  be  sustained. 

This  bill  was  not  only  carried  by  a  majoritv,  as  it  must 
have  been,  but  by  a  decisive  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  a  Pi-esident,  who 
set  out  upon  an  adventure  in  quest  of  popularity,  would 
make  his  first  experiment  against  a  question  whxh,  by 
passing  both  Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
the  approbation  of  the  States,  and  the  people  of  tiie  States? 
On  the  contrar}',  if  he  were  going  for  himself,  rather  than 
for  his  country,  would  he  not,  by  approving  the  bill,  liave 
just  floated  down  the  current  of  apparent  public  opinion, 
without  encountering  the  least  impediment  in  his  course? 
Instead  of  this,  sir,  what  has  he  done?  Regarding  his 
country  more  than  himself— looking  with  an  eye  that  never 
winked  to  the  public  good,  and  not  to  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement— ^lie  has  withholdcn  his  approval  from  this  bill, 
which  was  a  favorite  bantling  with  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  He  has  thus  placed  himself  in  a  posi 
tion  where  he  has  to  win  his  way  to  public  approbation,  in 
this  respect,  under  as  adverse  circumstances  as  the  mari- 
ner who  has  to  row  up  stream  against  wind  and  tide. 

And  this  is  said  to  be  seeking  afler  popularity!  Credat 
JudaeuB  apeUa,  Sir,  it  is  any  thing  but  seeking  afler  popu- 
larity, in  the  noxious  sense  in  wliich  that  expression  nas 
been  applied  to  him.  But  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  cha- 
racter of  my  countrjrmen — if  a  rare  example  of  political  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  will  constitute  a  claim  to  their  esteem — 
if  disinterestedness  and  self-denial  be  any  evidence  of  virtue 
in  public  men — ^then,  indeed,  witiiout  seeking,  will  he  Ivave 
found  popularity — not  of  that  mushroom  kind  which  is 
acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  fault,  but  that 
more  noble  kind  which  is  always  bestowed  by  all  g^ood  men 
as  the  just  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  is  always  with- 
holden  from  those  who,  without  deserving  it,  endeavor  to 
acquire  it. 

Sir,  the  man  who  is  in  quest  of  popularity  and  power, 
would  have  taken  a  different  coui*se.  By  approving  this 
bill,  and  thus  continuing  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, tiie  President  would  have  commanded  an  immense 
amount  of  patronage,  as  well  in  the  disbursement  of  count- 
less millions  of  money,  as  in  appointment  to  office.     And 
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yet,  though  these  means  of  power  and  influence  would  be 
at  his  own  command,  thotigh  he  presents  the  rare  example 
of  an  Executive  Magistrate  rejecting  tJie  use  of  that  which 
would  contribute  so  much  to  personal  aggrandizement,  he 
is  still  charged  with  courting  popularity.  If  this  be  the 
only  mode  of  courting  popularity,  our  country  will  indeed 
be  happy,  and  those  in  power  who  thus  seek  it  will  deserre 
our  lasting  gratitude. 

Other  men,  with  other  views,  would  adopt  another 
maxim,  <'  that  with  money  we  can  get  men,  and  with  men 
money;"  and  they  would  cling  to  both  as  the  instruments 
of  their  ambitious  projects.  Sir,  I  hail  this  act  of  the  Pre- 
sident as  ominous  of  the  most  auspicious  results.  Amongst 
the  noanv  excellent  doctrines  which  have  grown  o\\\.  of 
our  republican  system,  is  this,  that  the  blessings  of  freedom 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fun- 
damental principles.  In  this  instance,  wc  are  making  that 
recurrence.  It  would  seem,-  sir,  that  the  period  of  about 
thirty  years  constitutes  a  political  cycle.  TWrty  years  sgo, 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  our  Government 
was  drawn  back  to  its  original  principles;  the  vessel  of 
State,  like  one  at  sea,  had  gfotten  upon  a  wrong  tack,  and 
the  new  pilot  who  was  then  placed  at  the  helm  brought  it 
again  into  the  right  course,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  its 
proper  destination.  In  the  progi*ess  of  a  long  voyage,  it 
has  ag^in  declined  from  its  proper  course;  and  I  congra- 
tulate the  whole  crew  that  we  have  found  another  pilot 
with  enough  of  skill  in  navigation  and  firmness  a^in  to 
correct  the  declination.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate, 
air,  "  had  done  the  State  some  service"  heretofore;  but, 
in  my  estimation,  it  was  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  com- 
pared with  the  ^^ood  which  he  lias  now  done. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  showing  tlie  utter  injustice  of  find- 
ing fault  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional function  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  objections  were  well 
founded.'  The  late  period  of  the  session,  as  well  as  my 
having  recently  argued  this  question  at  large,  induce  me 
to  forbear  from  entering  into  the  discussion  now  at  any 
length.  I  hope,  however,  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
wtiilst  I  submit  a  few  general  remarks.  I  not  only  concur 
with  the  President,  as  far  as  he  gt)es  in  his  views,  but  I  ^o 
farther.  He  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct 
roads,  with  a  claim  of  jurisdiction.  So  do  I.  He  admits, 
that,  as  the  constitution  has  been  long  constiiied,  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  for  such  purposes  as  are  really  na- 
tional must  be  acquiesced  in,  until  the  difficulty  is  removed 
by  an  amendment.  In  this  1  differ  from  the  President,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  difl^er  from  me,  and  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  But  as  I  claim  the  right  to  follow  tlic  lights  of 
my  own  judgment,  so  I  am  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  of  the  President  to  do  the  same.  • 

But  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  constitutional  question. 
ApaK  from  this,  let  me  ask  whether  there  are  not  abun- 
dant reasons  for  the  course  which  the  President  has  pur- 
sued. He  tells  you,  the  subject  has  been  involved  in 
doubt,  and  has  produced  much  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country.  A  retro- 
spect of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  will  show  that  dif- 
ferent Congresses  have  entertained  and  expressed  diflTerent 
opinions  on  the  leading  questions  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem. We  also  know  that  many  States  of  the  Union  have 
utterly  denied  to  us  this  power.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  can- 
dor, the  justice,  the  liberality  of  this  House,  whether  the 
mere  circumstance  of  great  doubt  and  diversity  of  opinion 
is  not  reason  enough  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  pause,  and 
for  you  to  pause  with  him,  in  this  career.  If  it  be  now  said, 
as  it  often  has  been,  that  a  majority  is  not  to  be  governed 
by  a  minority,  I  answer,  let  that  be  admitted,  and  yet  1 
demand  that  the  majority  should  pay  a  just  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  and  complaints  of  the  minority.  Even  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  this  is  the  case.  Witness  the  recent 


ment.  This  was  a  concession,  by  the  majority,  to  the  coni- 
plaints  of  the  minority.  It  will  be  but  a  poor  recommen- 
dation of  our  system  of  Government,  to  be  told,  that,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  the  caprice  of  mere  numbers  nnist 
prevail,  though  there  be  only  a  majority  of  one,  and  that 
we  are  not  to  hope  for  the  occa»onal  concesnon  which  is 
experienced  in  the  Governments  even  of  the  old  world. 

Must  this  Government,  because  it  has  the  physical  power, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  up  every  thing  leas  strong* 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  patriotism,  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ment, rather  than  press  on  against  the  known  will  of  % 
large  portion  of  them  ?  Hie  States  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union;  but  tliey  feel,  too,  that  they  have 
rights  to  demand,  as  well  as  duties  to  perform.  Let  us  not 
place  them  in  a  situation  where  they  may  be  driven  to  s 
course  that  would  be  called  patriotism  by  some,  and  rebel- 
lion by  others;  but  which,  by  whatsoever  name  it  migltt 
be  called,  would  endanger  the  success  of  our  great  expe- 
riment,  the  benefits  of  which  concern  the  whole  human 
family.  The  course  suggested  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  is 
calculated  to  avert  these  dangers.  When  members  on  this 
floor  maintain  any  principles,  they  have  no  weight  but  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  individuals;  but  when  a  sugges- 
tion comes  from  the  Executive,  and  especially  accompany- 
ing his  rejection  of  a  bill,  it  brings  with  H  all  the  authority 
to  which  the  opinion  of  a  branch  of  the  Government  is 
entitled.  An  issue  is  thus  made  up  between  him  and  Con- 
gress, which  will  cause  the  people  to  deliberate;  and  thi-s 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  calmly  decided  by  thein»  so  as 
to  put  the  subject  forever  to  rest. 

Sir,  there  are  other  reasons  why  this  coiu^e,  pursued  br 
the  Executive,  should  meet  our  decided  approbation.  1 
need  only  glance  at  a  subject  which  I  so  recently  discussed 
on  another  bill.  I  allude  to  the  inequality  and  detnoraljzin|: 
tendency  of  this  system. 

A  distribution  made  upon  principles  of  actual  inequality, 
will  produce  deep  disgust  on  tlie  one  side,  and  foster  cor- 
ruption on  the  other. 

I  mean  no  offence  to  any  State  or  individual;  the  remark 
applies,  without  distinction,  to  all  States  and  individuals, 
under  all  circumstances.  Sir,  the  history  of  all  people, 
nations,  tongues,  and  languages,  teaches  us  the  same  lue- 
lancholy  trutJi,  that  all  Governments,  of  whatever  form, 
have  finally  perished  by  corruption. 

How  mucu,  then,  do  we  owe  to  him  who  averts  th's 
gangrene  from  our  body  politic  ?  How  much  more  do  wc 
owe  to  him  who  does  it  by  a  self-denial  of  those  means  by 
which  this  evil  may  be  produced?  Sir,  I  hope,  I  behere, 
that  there  is  not  ingratitude  enough  in  this  country  to  re- 
ward such  a  course  by  a  deprivation  of  office. 

But,  sir,  had  I  the  honor  of  filling  tlie  Chief  Execuiive 
chair,  if  it  were  revealed  to  me  from  Heaven  that  such 
would  be  the  result,  I  would  rather  go  down  to  posterity 
upon  the  historic  page  as  one  who,  like  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  had,  with  the  moral  couraee,  the  ardent  patn- 
oti.sm,  and  lofty  disinterestedness  of  the  uUimus  Homano- 
ruTTif  thrown  himself  into  the  breach  and  breasted  the 
storm  in  doing  his  duty,  than,  by  a  different  course^  con- 
tinue to  be  President  through  a  long  and  protracted  lifip. 

Mr.  VANCE  said  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Pre- 
sident would  not  operate  on  his  mind,  eitlier  for  or  against 
that  individual.  He  reminded  the  House  that  he  liad  him- 
self been  always  an  advocate  df  the  8)'stem  of  internal  im- 
provement. He  stated  that,  by  that  system,  the  West 
must  stand  or  fall.  Unless  it  be  sustained,  the  \l^est  can 
never  have  any  participation  in  the  appropriations  of  the 
General  Government.  As  soon  as  the  wealth  derived  from 
emigration  shall  be  exhausted,  the  West  must  be  drained 
of  every  dollar,  unless  this  system  be  continued.  It  is  onhr 
by  its  continuance  that  the  posterity  of  those  who  now 
live  in  the  West  can  be  prevented  from  becoming'  hewers 
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stated  tltat  tlie  South  hsici,  durini^  the  Iftst  year,  received 
more  of  the  disbursements  of  the  General  GovertimcnU 
than  had  been  expended  i4i  the  wholeof  the  western  conn- 
tiy  on  internal  iirtprcyv-ement.  He  then  defended  his  col- 
leagtic  from  the  attack  made  upon  htm  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  |Ii»  eoilea^ie  [Mr.  8TA!fBKaT]  was 
able  to  sustain  himself.  'Vhkt  gfcntleman  should  hare  more 
gratitude  for  his  coliea^ue,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  and  Hen nstyl van •& delegation,  who  would  now 
vote  agutnst  him  on  the  question.  For  himself,  he  felt  no 
disappointment,- for  he  had  iviretold  from  tlie  stump  the 
ccNirae  which  the  present  MlintHistration  woultl  take.  His 
collea^iQS  had,  also,  from  the  stump,  dt-clarcd  tliat  they 
well  understood  the  thing*,  and  that  General  Jackson  was 
the  firm,  steady,  and  consistent  frieiwl  of  internal  improve^ 
ment.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  so  far  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing' bis  real  feelings  on  the  subject,  as  to  deceive  those 
gentlemen.  l*hey  had,  however,  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tcnnesiee,  an<l  had  gained  the  victory. 
They  had  attained  the  triumph,  and  now  tliey  were  receiv- 
ing their  reward.  When  this  message  came  into  the  House, 
it  struck  a  damp  to  the  feelings  of  those  individuals,  nho 
tlicu  felt  the  fiiud  destruction  of  all'tlieir  fond  hopes. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  when  ti\e  member  fivm  Ohio  [Mr. 
STATf  skut]  took  his  seat,  his  feelings  had  prompted  an 
immediate  reply,  not  more  beoaiise  of  the  unprecedented 
mamier  of  the  attack  upon  the  message  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  remark,  than  of  the  nature  of  the  allusion 
which  had  been  made  to  a  bill  not  now  before  the  House. 
The  relation  in  wtitch  I  stand  to  that  measure,  [ajiid  Mr.B.] 
seemed  to  call  for  some  reply  from  me;  bnt,  in  «n  attempt 
to  get  the  floor,  I  found  your  eye,  Mr.  Sp«iker,  averted. 
Although  the  first  moment  of  excitement  is  passed,  and  I 
have  not  now  those  strong  feelhigs  with  which  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  member  from  Oliio  at  first  inspir- 
ed me,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  Hoitsc^-^to  every  member  of  it, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  partialities,  to  say  whether 
that  member,  in  availing  himself  of  tlie  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege of  considering'  the  mes«ge  as  emanating  from  the 
•*  ministry,*'  not  from  the  President,  and  in  speaking  of  it 
freely  under  that  pretext,  had  not  assumed  the  manner  of 
a  bliickgtiard. 

(Here  Mr.  B.  was  reminded  by  the  Cimir  that  it  was  not 
in  order  to  indulge  in  personal  remarks.] 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
{Mr.  VAxe«}  had  fnibrmed  the  House  that,  for  his  part, 
he  was  not  surprised  to  see  his  colH^gtte  desert  an  admin- 
istration which  had  damped  the  hopes  of  the  West.  The 
member  from  Ohio,  before  me,  cannot  plead  the  impression 
produced  by  the  message  on  yesterday  in  defence  of  his 
desertion.  Before  tUe  message  was  heard  of,  the  member 
from  Ohio  had  shown  such  symptoms  of  distfflTection,  as 
ief^  the  friends  of  the  admmistration  no  room  to  doubt  his 
-fin:d  intentions;  and  he  has  only  srailed  himself  of  this 
evasion  to  unntask  himself.  There  was  a  t»me  when  that 
member  professed  different  sentiments  upon  the  gi^eat 
questions  which  divide  the  country,  from  those  now  avow- 
ed by  him — ^there  x-as  a  time  \^hen  1  united  with  him  in  a 
great  political  object,  and  ¥ras  proud  of  an  associate  in  the 
ciinse,  In  Ohio.  It  was  not  that  Andrew  Jackson,  however 
ilhistrioii9  in  name  and  services,  was  to  be  elevated  hy  that 
slniggle,  tliat  I  had  stood  with  feelings  of  pleasure  by  the 
side  of  the  member  from  Ohio,  and  conquered  with  him 
— it  was  because  1  belie ve<l  that  whatever  had  been  said, 
or  was  found  to  the  contrary,  that  great  man,  if  elected  to 
power,  would  administer  the  Government  with  g  modera- 
tion and  forbearance,  in  regard  to  all  those  great  interests 
wliich  ambitious  and  desperate  men  seemed  willing  to  push 
to  ;i  dangerous  and  ruinous  extreme — ^that  he  had  the  firm- 
ness to  look  popular  opinion  in  the  face,  and  to  oppose  it 
when  it  was  misled — that  he  would  bring  harmony  out  of 
discord— observe  the  constitution,  and  revive  the  hopes  of 
the  desponding*.  But  now,  at  the  rcry  moment  when  these 
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hopes ave  about  to  ^  realized,  andr  tfa^^  fruits  of  ti»e  victory 
begin  tO  unlhkl  themselves,  the  .meniher  from  Ohio  has 
sliown  himself  a  deserter  and  a  rt'cne^nt  to  4l«().se  principles 
for  whicti  he  had  fbrmcrly  G«>iitcmlcd«.atid  to  the  banner 
under  which  we  had  stood  togt-ther  in  triumph. 

The  member  fiiom  Ohio  lias  tokl  the  lioufcft  that  a  mmjO' 
riry  of  its  members  were  dragooned  into  the  passage  of  the 
Indian  -bill  by  the  heads  of  departments,    li  is  false*    I  liad 
hoped  tliat  we  aliould  Uear  no  more  upon  the  subject  of  tJuit 
bill  upon  this  floor,  in  the  tone  whioit  hadbeeo  so  fi:it  ly  ii»> 
dulgcd  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  ag:\instity 
particiihirly  as  the  canchidiiig  !urgumejst  had  been  waived. 
It  was  not  enough  that,  in  the  tUscusston  of  that.biU,  when 
it  was  directly  before  the  Hous<*,  every  epitiict  of  reproach 
had  been  thrown  out  against  its  autiior:  iltot  one  n^embcr 
shoidd  say  it  was  perfiilious;  another,  that  it  was  inO.mous^ 
and  a  third,  that  open  bribery  h.id  found  a  sanction  in  the 
officers  of  the  Guvernnienl;  an<l  all  these  denunciations 
did  pass  almost  unnoticed  by  the  friends  of  theadministra^ 
tion.  I  sat  still,  and  forbore  reply,  under  repeated  slanders 
of  this  kind;  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  frleiKls  of  the 
measure,  and  in  consideration  of  tlie  advanced  period  of 
tlie  session,  permitted  the  question  to  be  tinally  taken, 
without  reply.     But  all  this  dors  not  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.     I  certainly  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  these  repeated  allusions  to  that  measure,  aU hough 
not  now  befbre  the  House.     It  is  pi-opcr  the   Kxecutive 
should  be  placed  in  the  ligiit  aixl  attitude  in  wlilcli  th^ 
do,  in  which  they  descn*e  to  stand,  in  re»ation  to  that 
measure.     The  Presideitt,  in  taking  the  grouixl  lie  did 
upon  the  Indian  question,  knew  that  he  was  incurring 
great  responsibihty;  that  he  was  brooking  ilee  ply -wrought 
prejtidices  in  various  clubscs  of  the  community;  in  many 
sections  strong  religimis  feeling;  that  he  was  exposing 
himself  to  the  arts  nwl  misrepresentations  of  his  political 
enemies;  yet  he  dareil  to  take  the  coarse  he  did,  becauae 
he  loved  Ills  country  and  its  institutions;  that  country*,  for 
which  he  had  hazarded  more  than  mei'e  personal  popu- 
larity upon  repeated  occasions — for  which  he  had  onered 
to  die.  What  had  he  to  gain  by  his  course  upon  that  ques- 
tion?    The  l^csident  ha<l  taken  a  strong  mtcrest  in  the' 
success  of  the  policy  of  removing  tlie  Indians,  because  he 
thotiglit  it  calculated  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  re- 
public, and  its  reputation  from  a  blot  which  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  our  relations  with  the  soutliem  tribe!^  and 
the  irritations  likely  to  grow  out  of  them,  miglit  bringtupoti 
it.  But,  sir,  when  he  had  laid  the  proposition  before  Con- 
gress, he  felt  his  conscience  free.  He  had  done  what  duty 
prompted;  the  rest  was  to  be  decided  here.     [Here  Mr. 
VANCE  caHed  Mr.  B.  to  order,  as  be  was  discussing  a  bill 
not  befbre  the  House.]     Sir,  1  refer  to  this  measure,  be- 
cause it  has  been  brought  into  this  discussion.     The  ad- 
ministration has  been  charged  With  talcing  an  improper 
interest  in  it;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to,  as  an 
instance  of  the  extravagance  of  this  Congress.     We  have 
been  told,  in  this  debate,  tliat  while  the  President  scru- 
ples to  appropriate  money  to  internal  improvement,  he 
hasurgvd  the  adoption  of  another  measure,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence, carried  it  through  the  House,  invohing  an  expen- 
diture of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  that,  too,  to  further 
a  rtiinous  and  disgraceful  policy.     T  consider  every  thing* 
I  have  said  or  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  strictly  in  order. 
When  this  measure  was  directly  the  subiect  of  discussion,  I 
stated  that  the  extravagance  of  an  adminirtration  would 
never  be  decided  merely  by  the  amount  expended — that 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  country,  in  making'  up  its  verdict 
upon  such  a  question,  would  look  to  the  propriety  of  the 
expenditure — ^to  the  necessity  which  demanded  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  treasure;  and  that  praise  or  censure 
would  follow,  as  the  objects  to  be  accompfished  were  for 
good  or  for  evil.     I  also  then  stated  that  the  removal  of 
the  Indiana  would  bring  more  money  into  the  treaaury,"  by 
removing  the  incumbrance  of  the  Indian  title  frtmi  the 
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public  Uaidji,  than  would  be  dravn  from  it)  but  enough  of 
this  now.     Sir,  I  repcftt,  that  the  Preadefit*  in  bringing 
Ibrward  the  liMlian  question  in  the  manner  he  did,  had 
dared  to  do  his  duty,  and  from  thenceforth  the  rcaponM- 
bil'itjr  was  thrown  where  it  belonged  easentiallx-^upon 
Congress.     l*he  spirit  in  which  tt  was  opposed,  was  such 
as  to  make  tlie  administration  indifferent  to  its  success,  ao 
fiu*  as  regarded  their  stsnding  with  the  country.  Sir,  how- 
ever extraordinary  the  declaration  otty  appear  to  gentle< 
vien,  I  do  declare  that  the  previous  question,  which  was 
at  last  successful  in  bringing  that  measure  to  a  final  vote, 
was  moved  without  the  apnrobation  of  many  sincere  friends 
of  the  administration  (  and  had  a  closing  reply  been  per- 
mitted, I  was  prepared  to  disavow  any  interest  on  tlie  part 
of  the  friendt  of  the  administration  in  the  measure,  as  a 
pai'ty  measure,  and  to  let  the  responsibility  of  its  passage 
or  rejection  rest  wholly  with  those  who  doubted  its  policy, 
or  opposed  it  upon  party  grounds.     Sir,  I  have  thought, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  now  to  state  my  settled  conviction, 
that  if  no  other  interests  had  been  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, than  the  mere  poptiUrIt}'  of  tlie  aAlmiii;stration,  the  re- 
jection of  the  Indian  bill  was  to  be  denrcd.  As  an  humble 
friend  of  the  administration,  I  was  indifferent  to  the  fate 
4yf  the  bilU  and  such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  feeling  of 
everv  member  of  the  administration,  so  far  as  their  own 
politieal  intciests  were  concerned.  But,  f:r,  the  principles 
mvolved  in,  and  the  iotcn*sts  conn€Cte«l  with,  Uie  Indian 
question,  rose  above  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day.   They 
addressed  themselves  to  higher  and  nobler  feelings.     It 
was  upon  tlic  disinterested  ground  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  the  honor  of  tlie  country,  that  tt^ 
question  was  placed  in  the  opening  argument,  and  by  the 
advocates  of  tnc  measure  generally.     Upon  such  grounds 
we  might  have  expected  the  generous  feeling  and  co-ope» 
ration  of  all  parties— but  what  response  did  we  find  in 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ?     Let  the  spirit  of  their  argu- 
ments tell.     No,  sir,  thoug^i  the  bill  involved  the  fate  of  a 
whole  race  of  men — a  race  gener»liy  supposed  to  have 
been  hamlily  treated  by  their  white  brothers,  ami  tlte  mea- 
sure was  itself  a  great  experiment  for  their  relief,  and 
some  kindred  sympathy  m-ght  liave  been  expected  from 
political  opponents,  we  found  ro.ie.     It  was  denounced  as 
an  electioneering  scheme.    How  could  it  be  so?   Tlie  Pre- 
sident was  already  strong  in  the  South.     He  knew  that 
trong  feelings  were  opposed  to  it  in  the  North  and  East. 
lie  could  have  had  no  hopes  of  strengthening  his  own  in- 
terest.    Uc  tiirew  himself  on  the  side  of  tlte  weak,  ajtd 
braved  the  opposition  of  the  strong;  and  in  tluit  measure, 
as  well  as  in  the  one  under  consideration,  he  had  indi- 
cated the  drstiuy  to  which  he  was  born-t-to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  niidat  of  ilangers  ^bich  threatened  Ui 
overwhelm  it. 

A  a'ord  in  reply  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  denuncia- 
tions, alleged  to  Imvc  been  made,  of  those  friends  of  the 
adminuitrution  who  did  not  siippoi-t  the  Indian  bill.     Sir,  1 
.know  there  arc  many  gentlemen  in  tliis  House  who  have 
supported,  and  will  continue  in  the  support  of,  the  admin- 
.istratjoii  of  tlie  present  Chief  Magistrate,  wlio  have  confi- 
.deoce  in  h's  patriotism,  and  are  grateful  for  Ids  splendid 
•  services,  and  who  yet  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  his  po- 
litical <iplaions.     1  know  there  are  many  such  who  voted 
agftinst  the  Indian  bill— there  are  doubtless  many  such  wlio 
vill  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  message  of  yesterday < 
but,  sir,  tlKTc  are  others  who  will  not  fail,  as  they  have 
not  failed,  to  msJce  those  measures  a  pretext  for  open  op- 
pctfition,  when,  in  fac-t,  Uiey  iiad  been  long  since  secretly 
false  and  recreant  to  tlieir  profession.     None,  however, 
who  observed  the  movements  of  individual  members  du- 
ring the  ^)rogress  of  a  recent  measure,  woidd  fail  to  see 
.  that  t]\e  line  was  distinctly  drawn  between  Uie  false  ami 
the  real  friends  of  the  aaministration,  who  united  to  op- 
pose that  measure. 

[Here  )lr.  pOUDTHnGE  called  Mr.  B.  to  order.] 


My  political  feetingsare  not  such  as  to  promnt  nae  to  as* 
sail  the  feelings  ot  motives  of  any  man,  under  cirettiB- 
stances  of  ordinary  provoeation.  My  course,  dnrinit  the 
short  time  1  have  had  a  sett  here,  I  trust,  has  manifested 
that  I  am  neither  forward  nor  impertinent  in  rindicatia^ 
political  friends,  nor  in  assailing  opponents,  and  I  iiope 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  witlMHit  inteTru^tion. 

It  has  beeen  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
President  hat  undertaken  to  decide  against  the  will  of  tbe 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatiYca  id  Cos- 
greas,  that  appropriations  shall  not  be  made  to  objects 
of  internal  improvement.  The  constitution  sJlowa  the 
veto  of  the  President  upon  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress. By  the  course  pursued  in  the  present  instance, 
the  subject  is  recommitted  to  Congress,  and  an  npfKal  vil 
ultimately  be  carried  before  the  people,  who  will,  in  their 
returns  to  the  next  Congress,  pronoimce  upon  the  mcAiTfl 
of  the  President,  and  approve  or  condemn  his  fiouncih, 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  Before  that  tribunal  he  wiU  be  n- 
raignetl;  and  if  they  shall  not  see  the  evils  of  the  presect 
system  of  appropriation  in  the  light  he  does,  he  is  wilhaf 
to  be  prostrated  in  their  esteem.  In  such  a  course,  he  ii 
willing  to  seek  the  lott  of  the  smiles  of  his  Gountiymeo— 
that  they  slwll  account  all  his  past  services  for  nnngfat;  be 
is  willing  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  in  tlte  diachiarge  of 
what  he  conwders  a  public  duty,  as  he  has  of^en  dsnr. 
Rut,  sir,  1  do  not  understand  the  President  to  be  opposid 
to  internal  improvement.  It  is  the  present  unequal  asd 
distracting  mode  of  appropriating  the  public  treasure, 
which  he  has  set  his  face  against  A  patriotic  system  d 
dispensing  the  general  funds  for  the  improrcment  of  tk 
country,  a  system  which,  while  it  professes  to  act  for 
the  general  good,  and  to  become  a  cement  to  the  Unios, 
shall  be  so  m  fact;  one  which  shall  be  secured  agaiwi 
shtises  by  an  amendment  of  tlie  coustttutioiH  is  decid- 
edly approved  by  the  mess^^e.  The  expediency  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  'system,  as  at  present  practised,  is,  it  i> 
true,  as  decidedly  denied;  but  it  is  not  proponed  to  dsa 
up,  forever,  the  stream  from  the  treasury  for  the  be8^ 
ficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement;  this  I  do  cti 
believe  tlie  people  will  consent  to;  but  it  is  proposed  ts 
check  its  flow  in  its  present  wild  and  unrestricted  clianod. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  burdens  of  the  countr>'  nor 
be  greatly  diminislied;  that  manufactures  may  be  dul>-  cih 
couraged,  aiid  still  have  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  ampk 
enouf^  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  desimble  object 
of  internal  improvement. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  last  up,  [Mr.  Vajbce]  Im 
spoken  in  an  improper  manner  of  the  fading  prospects  eT 
the  West;  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  diminished  expcad  • 
tures  for  its  benefit.     I  claim  also  to  be  a  friend  to  the  i^ 
terests  of  the  West—- tliat  West  to  which  I  belong  by  batt^ 
and  I  promise  tliat  gentleman  to  go  along  with  him,  sde 
by  side,  in  a&serting  its  claim  to  be  regarded  in  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  favors  of  this  Govenmaent — ^its  chum  to  a  &r 
portion  of  whatever  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  internal 
improvement;  but  I  diU'er  with  him  as  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying them.     1  contend  tjiat  tlic  half  a  million  which  £ 
would  require  to  extend  the  Zanesville  roa>d  through  Res- 
tuoky,  and  to  make  It  permanent,  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  to  various  roads  of 
smaller  extent,  leading  from  her  interior  secluded  askd  fer- 
tile districts  to  the  |^eat  outlets  which  nature  has  alreadj 
provided  for  canying  ofi'  the  productions  of  the  whok 
West,  would  secure  a  greater  actual  amelioration  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  people  of  that  State,  tkiJ 
two  millions  expended  upon  any  free  great  road,  extend- 
ing  quite  througli  the  State,  and  belonging-  to  any  gre»: 
svstein  of  national  improvement,  executed  under  the  a'ast^ 
fill  superintendence  of  the  General  Government.     I  affirs 
that  the  same  increased  proportion  of  actual  advantage  sr*ii 
amelioration  would  attend  theappl'ication  orasmallamouftf 
to  similar  objects  in  Ohio,  or  in  any  other  western  State*. 
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under  the  direetion  of  ttie  loctl  aiitlMritie%  «ver  &  hnper 
mm  administered  bj  the  Gencfftl  Government.  8ir»  I  bad 
intended*  when  I  roae»  to  piueiie  thb  pert  of  the  Mibject 
much  further,  but  neither  m^  own  feenngi  nor  the  temper 
of  the  House  will,  jtt  this  time,  permit  the  eubject  to  be 
diecuflsed  in  an  argumentative  storm. 

Mr.  SUTHEBLAND  mid  he  ihould  vote  in  fiiror  of  the 
bill .  He  aasd  Penmyhrania  waa  the  friend  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  also  the  friend  of  General  Jackeon,  and 
she  would  abide  by  beih,  waiting  with  confidenee  for  the 
•low  but  certain  proeem  by  which  the  system  of  improve" 
ments  would  muversally  ptevaii.  The  President  had*  m 
vetoing  the  bill,  exerciiea  only  his  constitutional  power, 
and  he  [Mr.  8.]  and  his  constituents,  in  supporting  it, 
were  only  excisolsing  the  power  which  the  constitution 
rranted  to  them.  He  represented  a  State  which  was 
friendly  to  both;  fois  in  fact,  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
State  which  had  given  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  an  un- 
divided support,  and  whicn  was  also,  whilst  it  had  lost  no 
confidence  in  his  first  object,  )>eing  the  general  good  of  his 
country,  friendly  to  the  great  principle  «7  internu  improve- 
ment. That  such  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  umversal 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  he  had  no  doubt  the  course  of 
time,  and  the  progrem  of  human  affairs,  would  render  ap« 
parent. 

Mr.  WAYNE  made  some  observatioBS  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  V^irea. 

Mr.  A.  U.  SHEPPERDspokefora  diort  time,  in  refers 
ence  to  aome  remarks  made  on  the  preceding  day,  which 
he  concrived  to  be  intended  for  lum. 

An  explanation  took  place  between  that  gentleman  and 
the  member  by  whom  the  remarks  had  been  made. 

Mr.  I8ACKS  sakU  he  waa  slneerdy  sorry  to  frel  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  himself  to  si^  a  few  words  on  this  subject 

From  what  had  t>f  kte  fidlen  from  different  members,  and  ^   Mr.  KENNOK  observed,  that,  being  perfectly  asiMBeii 
other  indications,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  even  he  was  {in  his  own  mind  that  aU  the  arguments  which  coold  h% 


he  or  I  staad  committed  Ibr  this  biUi  but»  tevmelfi  I  via 
say  that,  under  the  inlluenoe  of  opiaiassfbimeddudiii^th* 
period  in  which  those  bills  were  dismissed,  and  wMaii  opt 
nions  hnre  never  since  been  changed  er  shaken*  I  (Bd,«|ioa 
mature  refiection,  vote  for  this  biU  wh(^n  k  was  her»  h^ 
fiwe{  my  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  by  wMfh 
the  Presidentf  s  objections  sie  so  powerfbBy  Wfed»  m* 
main  the  same^  and  if  I  live,.!  will  vote  far  it  again.  And 
do  I  expect  by  that  to  offend  the  Preaident.^  Not  so.  if 
I  were  to  do  it,  it  would  but  prove  that  I  am  wimt  I  am, 
and  he  is  not  Andrew  Jackson!  I  think  I  know  the  man 
who  now  fills  the  executive  ehair  well  enough  to  be  con-^ 
vinced  that  if,  without  a  change  of  opinion,  I  should  feel 
so  strongly  the  influence  of  the  message  as  to  change  my 
vote  on  tlus  bill,  he  would  think  me  a  villain.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  ought,  under  such  chrcumstances,  to  despise  me^  as 
I  sliould  mvsdf,  and  am  sure  he  would.  But  anppose  we 
had  a  Chief  Magistrate  citable  of  takv^  offence,  and 
feeling  resentment  for  honest  consistency  in  others,  I  wouU 
say  to  him,  I  cannot  help  it;  to  you,  Mr.  President,  I  ow« 
no  respon^bilatieai  to  none  but  God  and  niy  comtituentsdo 
I  acknowledge  responsibili1gr»  and  these  I  wiU  disdisi^ 
aa  I  may. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Basiii]  antiopelestlM  final  settlement 
of  the  great  question  of  internal  miprovement*  when  th« 
]>eo^le  shall  oeeide,  and  then*  will  is  represented.  I  hesr- 
tily  join  him  in  that  appeal  to  the  people,  and,  so  flv  as  I 
can,  will  cheerfully  stake  the  fiite  or  intemelimptoecvient^ 
ye!^  and  my  own  nte,  politically,  upon  thst  iasue.  Will 
my  colleague  do  likewiae? 

[As  Mr.  IsAOKS  concluded,  Mr.  BELL  said,  that  in  no- 
thing he  had  said  had  he  the  remotest  allusion  to  Um 
course  of  Mr.  I.  He  had  no  doubt  that  on  this  queHliB 
bis  colleague  fairly  represented  his  constituents.] 


regarded  aa  the  friend  or  enemy  of  this  administrstion.  To 
such  as  might  wish  to  monopolize  the  entire  support  of 
the  administration,  he  had  but  little  to  say.  This  he  might 
my,  perhaps,  without  offence,  that  «he  was  an  older  (not 
a  better)  soldier"  than  those  who  liad,  on  this  day,  so 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  pronounced  their  eulogies  upon 
the  President  He  had  been  longer  in  the  service  of  that 
cause  which  brought  the  present  Executive  into  power, 
than  many  who  were  now  mr  ahead  of  him,  at  least  m  their 
own  estimation. 

Mr.  L  said,  when  he  came  here,  sonae  seven  years  ago^ 
a  colleague  of  the  President's,  if  members  of  different 
Houses  can  be  called  so,  the  Tennessee  delegation,  with 
one  exception,  old  George  Kremer,  and  peAaps  half  a 
dozen  others,  were  all'the  political  friends  that  could  then 
be  numbered  for  him  in  Consrress.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  him  than  the  mulbplication  since.  He  was  now, 
and  bad  been  ever  since,  to  this  moment  no  less  the  de- 
voted personal  and  political  friend  of  the  Prevdent,  than 
he  was  then  and  had  been  before.  And,  in  vimiicationof 
his  honor,  his  honesty,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, he  would,  on  any  proper  occasion,  '<  go  as  fiur  as 
lie  that  goes  furthest  {**  and  he  trusted  that  his  acts,  in  and 
out  of  this  House,  during  the  two  last  struggles  fat  the 
Prendency,  would  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
that  pledge.  But  on  the  present  question  he  differed 
from  the  President— and  what  of  that?  We  have  [said 
Mr.  I.]  differed  before.  During  the  Cong^ss  that  we 
were  representatives  of  Tennessee,  we  often  differedt  but 
there  was  then  a  class  of  subjects  we  did  not  differ  upon. 
We  voted  together  (I  speak  from  memory,  not  records) 
on  the  survey  bill,  on  the  bill  to  subscribe  stock  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  on  the  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  from  Canton  to  Zanesville,  in  Ohio, 
and  on  the  bill  ap{)ropriating  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
move obstructions  in  tne  Mississippi  river.  I  do  not  say,  and 
must  not  i>e  understood  to  mean,  that  by  those  votes  either 


adduced  would  not  change  a  single  vote  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  felt  himself  bound  to  move  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  yeas  85,  nsys 
67.    So  the  previous  question  was  cairied. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  called  for,  ordered,  and  taken* 
on  the  putting  of  the  main  question.  It  was  oanried  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  76. 

The  main  question,  which  was  the  psssMpe  of  tke  bil^ 
the  objections  of  the  President  notwithstanSng.  wis  tlMa 
put.    The  vote  was  as  foUpws: 

TEAS.— MessQi.  Armstrong,  Noyes  Barber,  Bartl^, 
Bates,  Baylor,  Beekman,  J(4in  Blair,  Boon,  Biown,  Bur- 
ges,  Cahoon,  Childs,  Chilton,  CUv,  Clark,  Colenwi,  Cod- 
dict.  Cooper,  Crane,  Crawford  Crockett,  Creigltfosw 
Crowninslueld,  John  Davis,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Doriey, 
Duncan,  Dwig^t,  Ellsworth,  Georoe  Evans,  Edward  Eve- 
rett, Horace  Everett,  FindUy,  Finch,  Ford,  Forwaid, 
Qrennell,  Hawkins^  Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes 
Hunt,  Huntington,  Ingersbtl,  Irvin,  Isacks^  Jolina,  Ke»> 
daU,  Kennon,  Kincaid,  L«campte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Ma]|»- 
ry,  Martindale,  L.  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mercer,  Milkr, 
Mitchell,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Bamaey,  lia»- 
dolph.  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Russel,  Scott,  Wi&m  B. 
Shepard,  Semmes,  Sill,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Sprigg,  Staa- 
bery,  Standifer,  Stephens,  H.  R.  Storrs,  W.  L.  Stons^ 
Strongs  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Test,  John  Thomson, 
Vance,  Vinton.  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D. 
White,  Wickfiffe,  Yaneey,  Yoiii«.-»96. 

NATS.— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Aadersoo, 
Ancel,  Archer,  Amold»  Bafley,  J.  8.  Barbour,  Philip  P. 
Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Bbdr,  BocLm^ 
Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Car- 
son, Chandler,  Chibome,  Coke,  Conner,  Cowles,  Hector 
Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crocheroi^  Daniel,  Davenport,  W. 
R.  Davis,  Debeny,  Dedia,  De  Witt,  Drayton,  Dudley, 
Earll,  Foster,  Fry,  Guther,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Hall,  Ham- 
monsy  Hanrey,  Haynes^  Hinds,  Hoffboai^  Huhbsrd,  Jen- 
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ningt,  Csre  Jobiuoii,  PerkiM  Kiii^>  Adsm  Kmg,  Lamftr, 
Lea»  Leiper,  Loyall,  Lewm,  Lumpkin,  Magee,  TtiomM 
Maxwidi,  McCox,  McDume,  McIntiKk  MoneH,  Mnhkn- 
beiY,  NodcolK  OTerton,  Polk,  Potter,  Powert,  Rencher, 
EoKDc,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  ShMdt,  Smith,  Spe^fbt,  Riolwrd 
Speneer,  Sterigerc,  Talnierro,  Taylor,  WOey  lliomp- 
■on,  Trezvaat,  Tucker,  V«nmm,Verpluick,W«yne,  Weeki, 
CanpbcB  P.  White,  WUde,  WUliMna.— 90. 

So  the  bill,  not  being^  supported  by  two-tliMi  of  the 
Uouae,  WW  rejected. 

Satobbat,  Mat  99,  1830. 
GRADUATION  BUX. 

The  b'dl  IWmd  the  Semte  to  graduate,  or  reduee,  the 
price  of  the  public  landa,  being  next  taken  up, 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  mored  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
aa  there  was  no  time  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  he 
thouffht,  to  go  into  ^t  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  mag- 
natuoe.    • 

Mr.  DUNCAN  reouested  Mr.  I.  to  withdraw  his  motion 
for  a  short  time,  to  allow  some  explanation  for  the  bill;  but 
Mr.  t.  declined. 

Mr.  BOON  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  Mr.  LEW 
18  mwle  an  unsuccessful  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House; 
when- 

The  ^estion  was  taken,  and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble: yeas,  B^^miys,  68. 

THE  LIGHT-HOUSE,  kc  BILL. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  making  ap- 
piroptUtkms  for  tight-houses,  &c.  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  were  taken  up.  On  these  amend- 
ments a  debate  arose,  which  continued  till  ten  o'clock.  A 
Wrge  number  of  members  participated  in  the  debate;  but 
Mch  was  the  confosion  ana  indistinctness  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  tfpeetaton,  during  scTcral  boars  of  the  evening,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  male  and 
female,  which  filled  the  Hal?,  even  to  the  seats  of  the 
members,  that  it  was  impossible  for  reporters  to  under- 
iland  the  Ciuestions  correctly.    ' 

One  of  the  principal  pofnts  of  contestation  was,  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  Senate,  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  examination  and  improvement  of  Back  creek,  in 
Maryland,  ^connected  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
can^I,)  which  was  ultimately  concurred  in:  yeas,  91— 
i*y«,  4r. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  to  authorize  a  $iibscription  to 
the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company, 
was  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Armstrong," Noycs  Barber,  Bates,  Bay- 
lor, John  Blair,  Brown,  Burges,  Cahoon,  Chilton,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Crane,  Crawford,  Crockett,  Creigliton,  John 
Davu,  D^berry,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Dwigltt, 
■George  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Findlay, 
Orennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hiighes, 
Hunt,  Huntington,  thne,  IngersoU,  Irvin,  Jennings,  Ken- 
dall, Kennon,  Kincaid,'  Lecompte,  Leiper,  Lyon,  Martin- 
dale,  M^cer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Pearce,  Pet- 
tis, Pierson,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Richardson,  Russcl,  Shields, 
8emmes,  Smith,  Spngg,  Stanbcry,  SUndifer,  Sterigere, 
•William  L.  Storrs,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Taylor, 
Tlest,  Thomson,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton,  Washington, 
Whittlesey.  Edward  D.  White,  M^ickliflfe,  Wingate,  Yan- 
cey, To^ng.— 79.  ^ 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Cambreleng,  Claiborne,  Conner,  Hec- 
tor Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crocheron,  Warren  R.  Davis, 
Desha,  Earn,  Po^cr,  Gordon,  Gorham',  Haynes,  Hinds, 
Care  Johnson,  Lea,  j^oyall,  Magee,  McCoy,  Nuckolls, 
Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Bencher,  Roane,  Augugtine  H. 
5hepperd,  Speijf^il^  Talinferro,  Csimpbell  P.  Wiite,  Wll- 
liams.«^35. 

The  bill  fVom  the  Senate  autliorizing  a  subscription  to 


tho  stock  of  the  Waahington  and  Frederick  Vkmd  Compa- 
ny, was  finally  psaard  by  the  foHowhig  vote: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Armstrmgv  Noyeo Barber,  Bates,  Bay- 
lor, Jolm  Blair,  Brown,  Barges,  Cahoon,  Chiltoo,  Cbjk:, 
Coleman,  Cooper,  Crane,  Crawfoitl,  Crockett,  Creigh- 
ton,  John  Davis,  Denny,  Doddrii%e,  Duncan,  Dwight, 
George  BvaM,  Edward  Everett,  Horaeo  Bverett,  Find- 
lay,  Uaiwkins,  Heraphiil,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt, 
Huntington,  Injpersoll,  W.  W.  Irvin,  Jenningv,  Kendall, 
Kennon,  KJnoaid,  Lecompte,  Leiper,  Mogee,  Martjndale, 
Mereer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Peaoxse,  Piemo, 
Ramsey,  Reed,  Richardson,  Russel,  Seaaroefl,  Sprigg^ 
Stanbery,  Standifer,  Slerigenr,  WiHiamL.  Storra,  Strongs 
Sutherland,  Stvanii,  Taylor,  Test,  Tltarason,  Vance,  Var- 
num, Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White, 
WicktifiPe,  Wingate,  Yancey,  Young.— 74^^ 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Alescander,  Anderson,  Bell,  James 
Blair,  Borst,  Cambreleng,  Chandler,  Claiborne,  Conner, 
Hector  Craig,  Crocheron,  Deberry,  Deslia,  Earll,  Foster, 
Gordon,  Gorham,  Haynes,  Hinds,  Ihrie,  Cave  Johnson, 
Lea,  LoyaU,  Thomas  Maxwell,  McCoy,  Nuckolls,  Polk, 
Potter,  Powers,  Rencher,  Roane,  Awgiistine  II.  Sheppcrd, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Speight,  Taliaferro,  Verplandc,  Camp- 
bell P.  White — 37. 

Tlie  bill  from  the  Senate,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  Massaohusetta  for  certain  services 
of  the  militia  during  the  late  war,  was  fiiuiHy  passed  by 
the  following  vote: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Alexander,  Andorson,  Armstrong:,  Bai- 
ley, Barber,  Bates,  Baylor,  Bell,  Burges,  Cahoon,  Cam- 
breleng, CUibome,  Clark,  Coleman,  Hector  Ciai^,  Ro- 
bert Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Crdghton,  John  Davis,  De- 
berry,  Denny,  Desha,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  D wight,  Earll, 
George  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Hoiace  Everett,  Fsndlay, 
Gorham,  Grennell»  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hinds,  Hodges, 
Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Hiintington,  Ihrie,  Ingeraoll,  W. 
W.  Irvin,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Kr.icaid,  Leiper,  Magce,  Har- 
tindale,  Mercer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberfir,  Norton, 
Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Richard- 
son, Semmes,  Smith,  Sprigg,  WiHiam  L.  Storra,  Strong, 
Sutfaeriand,  Swann,  Swift,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  l>st,  John 
Thomson,  Vance,  Varnum,  Verplanck,  Vtnton,  Washing- 
ton, Whhtlesey,  Campbell  P.  White,  Edward  D.  White, 
Wilson,  Whigate,  Young. — 83. 

NAYS.— Measrs.  James  BUir,  John  Blair,  Chandler. 
Conner,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Gordon,  Haynes,  Jennii^ 
Lea,  Lecompte,  Lofall,  McCoy,  Polk,  Roane,  Augustine 
H.  Shepperd,  Speiglit,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Wickliffe, 
Williams,  Yancey.— 31. 

Fatigued  to  complete  exhaustion,  it  became  imposable 
longer  to  keep  a  quorum.  For  want  of  which,  the  House 
at  length  adjourned. 

Mownav,  Mat  31,  1830. 

The  bills  which  originated  in  this  House,  last  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  approbation,  were  returned  for 
his  signature. 

The  following  message  accompanied  one  of  tliesc  bills: 
7b  Me  MtuM  of  RtprtaentatimtBf 

GemlenMrtt:  I  fiiiTv  SttproTed  and  MgncJ  iho  bill  enlitk-d  "An  act 
making  apprujiriatiom  ibr  einmiiiatiuiis  aitcl  «urvr)«,  and  alao  f«r  cer- 
tain woriw  of  internal  improTerwuij*  but  •«  the  iihraMvlug^y  of  the 
«ection  which  ■ppropriattai  tke  •»!&  of  eight  ihiwMnil  duliara  Uir  the 
Fud  from  I>itriroit  lo  Chicago,  loay  he  coti»(r«fd  to  auihoriae  ihv  apyli. 
cation  of  the  appropriation  for  the  eontinuanci*  of  the  road  bt'\on<i  the 
Kmits  of  Uie  Territory  of  Micblfan,  I  de«i'  e  to  be  bndenfoad  a4  Imring 
apptwred  this  bill  with  the  vndenlandinc  that  ihcrowl  auihortxt-d  by 
tini  vection  in  not  to  be  rxleoded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  territory. 

May  31,  1830.  ANDREW  JACKSOX. 

Tlic  bii^ness  of  the  session  being  finished,  the  usua' 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United'  States  to  inform  him  that  the  House  waa  ready  to 


adjourn. 

The  commiHee  having  reported,  the  Speaker  adjourn- 
ed the  Mouse  tine  die. 
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[The  revised  report  of  the  following-  speech  of  Mr.  BucRAirAir  did  not  reach  the  publishers  until  after  the  volume 
was  printed.  Altnough  too  late  to  insert  it  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  thought  that  justice  to  Mr.  B.,  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  airthor  of  the  report  on  Judge  Peck's  case,  requires  that  the  speech  should  not  be 
altogether  omitted,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.] 


Mr.  BUCHANAN,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar}',  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows:  If» 
said  he,theCommiitec  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
had  been  left  to  take  up  this  subject  simply  on  the  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  should  have  had,  compa- 
ratively, liwle  trouble.  Mv  task  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  only  to  refer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tJhe  langfuage 
of  the  report  recommending  the  impeachment,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  testimony,  to  show  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  support  the  charge.  But  Judge  Peck  having  seen  fit 
to  introduce  an  extensive  and  elaborate  defence,  it  has 
become  my  duty  to  investigpite  the  whole  case  more  at 
large. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  bespeak  the  candid  attention  of 
the  committee  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  people  of  our  country,  on  the  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  of  a  citizen  occupying  a  high  and  re- 
sponsible judicial  office,  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Besides,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide  in  a  purely  ex  parte  case,  as  the  accused  has  cross- 
examined  the  witnesses  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  has  presented  a  defence  embracing  a  very  elaborate 
argument,  both  on  the  law  and  on  the  fact.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  interposition  of  the  Judge,  should  it  not 
influence  the  committee  to  vote  against  his  impeachment, 
must  be  to  cause  a  contrary  decision  to  bear  more  heavilv 
against  himself.  Thus  situated,  it  becomes  us  air  to  look 
well  to  the  testimony. 

What  is  the  offence  charged?  It  is  illegal,  arbitrary, 
and  oppressive  conduct,  in  his  office  as  a  judge,  towards 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  imprisonmg  his  person, 
and  depriving  him,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  of 
the  exercise-  of  his  profession.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  following  former  precedents,  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  reduce  the  charge  to  any  specific  form  in  their 
report  to  the  House;  but  its  true  character  is  what  I  have 
just  stated. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  this  charge  is 
sustained  by  the  testimony.  This  is  a  question  which  each 
gentleman  must  seriously  consider  for  himself.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  material  facts  in  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct a  manner  as  I  am  able. 

Intention,  in  every  criminal  charge,  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute guilt.  Even  if  the  act  be  plainly  illegal,  the  com- 
mittee must  still  judge  whether  it  proceeded  from  impro- 
per feelings,  and  sprung  from  a  bad  motive.  Poor  frail 
man  is  left  to  form  this  judgment  from  external  conduct. 
He  cannot  search  the  heart,  nor  penetrate  the  springs  of 
human  action.  Still,  however,  he  has  these  general  prin- 
ciples to  guide  his  judgment,  derived  from  the  highest 
autliority:  *'  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh;"  and  "  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  If,  in 
addition  to  the  illegality  of  the  action,  the  committee  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  manifests  the  existence 
of  an  evil  intention,  the  case  will  then  be  fully  made  out. 
I  trust  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  House,  or  in  this 
country,  who  would  seek,  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  constitutional  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary. I  know  that  it  is  the  great  bulwark  of  our  rights 
and  liberties;  and  this  House  will  never  use  its  power  of 
impeachment  as  a  means  of  infringing  upon  an  institution 
so  sacred.  But  when  an  individual,  elevated  to  the  high 
and  responsible  rank  of  a  judge,  forgetting  what  he  owes 
to  his  own  dignity,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  shall,  by  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct, 
prostrate  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  he  should  be  held  up  as  an  example,  and 
be  made  a  victim  to  the  offended  majesty  of  the  laws.     It 
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is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  such  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Peck;  and  I  may  add,  that  similar  sentimenta 
werb  held  by  every  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  we  found  our- 
selves compelled  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  and  to  pre- 
sent such  a  report  to  the  House.  Throughout  all  the  stages 
of  the  examination,  we  endeavored  to  divest  ourselves  of 
every  thing  like  feeling,  and  to  be  influenced  solely  by 
a  regard  to  the  demands  of  duty.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do 
so,  as  &r  as  possible,  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  such  facts  as  the  evidence  before 
the  committee  has  clearly  establislied.  Let  me  briefly 
refer  to  the  origin  of  this  subject. 

On  the  26th  May,  1824,  Congress  passed  an  act  ena- 
bling claimants  of  land  in  Missouri,  under  French  and  Spa- 
nish gi-ants  made  before  Louisiana  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States,  to  apply  to  the  district  court  of  Mis- 
souri for  their  confirmation.  Mr.  Peck  then  was,  and 
still  is,  the  sole  judge  of  that  court.     On  the  22d  August, 

1824,  Antony  Soulard,  who  had  been  the  surveyor  veneral 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  before  the  cession,  presented  for  eon* 
firmation  a  claim  to  10,000  arpents  of  land,  the  consi- 
deration for  which  consisted,  not  in  money,  but  in  hit 
services  as  surveyor  general.  The  claim  was  peculiar  in 
its  character,  and  was  founded  on  special  circumstances  be- 
longing to  itself  alone.  The  quantity  of  Iknd  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  concessions  usually  g^nted  by  the  Spa- 
nish Government  in  Louisiana.  Indeed,  the  entire  case 
was  one  sui  generis;  but  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  committee 
by  entering  into  its  peculiarities.  It  was  argued  at  great 
length  by  the  district  attorney,  (Mr.  Bates,)  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lucas,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  by 
Luke  £.  Lawless,  the  present  complainant,  and  Colonel 
Strother,  on  behalf  of  Soulard.     On  the  25th  December, 

1825,  the  Judge  pronounced  his  final  decree,  and  gave 
judgment  i^inst  the  petitioner.  Whereupon,  an  appeal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — a  circumstance  which  will  be  found  to  have  a 
material  bearing  on  the  case  now  before  the  committee. 
This  decree  was  drawn  out  at  length,  and  places  his  de- 
cision upon  grounds  where  the  Judge  ought  to  have  suf- 
fered it  to  remain.  This  concession,  according  to  the 
decree,  was  in  opposition  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  Spanish  authorities  had  granted  land  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  confirmed, 
even  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States.  Here  the  Judge  ought  to 
have  permitted  the  matter  to  rest  until  after  the  decitton 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  if  he 
had,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  this  impeachment 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  everv  judge  to  do 
strict  and  impartial  justice;  and  his  second,  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  strict  and  impartial  justice  has  been  done. 
Judge  Peck  knew  that  a  great  number  of  these  Und 
claims,  under  various  circumstances,  derived  from  Spanish 
concessions,  must  come  before  him  for  decision,  and  that 
many  of  them  were  then  actually  pending  in  his  court. 
It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try thus  situated  would  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  his  deci- 
sions. They  had  a  right  to  expect  a  cool  and  deliberate 
investigation  of  each  class  of  these  claims,  and  that  the 
Judge  would  approach  them  with  candor,  and  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  even  between  all  parties.  A  judge,  un- 
per  such  circumstances,  should  be  peculiarly  cautious  and 
prudent,  and,  above  al^  should  never  prejudge  any  case. 
He  ought  to  wait  until  each  question  is  fau'ly  brought  be^ 
fore  mm.  But  what  was  the  course  of  Judge  Peck? 
Although  he  had  delivered  no  written  opinion  In  the  case 
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of  Soulard,  but  had  confined  himself  to  an  oral  explana- 
tion of  the  reaions  of  his  decree,  yet,  in  March,  1826, 
more  than  three  months  af^er  final  judgment  had  been 
rendered,  he  carried  a  written  opinion  to  the  editor  of 
the  Missouri  Republican  at  St.  Louis,  for  publication. 
This  opinion  thus,  for  the  first  time,  came  before  the  pub- 
lic throu|;h  a  political  newspaper.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  tliis  IS  not  mj  assertion;  it  is  that  of  the  Judge  hitnself, 
who,  in  his  defence,  uses  this  very  phrase,  when  speaking 
of  that  newspaper.  Now,  I  ask,  was  this  not  an  act  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  feelings  of  all  that  numerous  class 
of  persons  in  Missouri  who  are  interested  in  claims  of 
this  description?  What  must  have  been  their  feelings, 
when  they  saw  an  opinion  in  which  not  only  the  case  of 
Soulard,  but  all  possible  eases  tliat  could  arise  under  these 
Spanish  grants,  were  settled  in  anticipation  against  the 
claimants?  The  Judge  at  once  deprived  them  of  all  hope . 
Notwithstandi«g  his  opinion  deciaes  that  the  Spanish  or- 
dinance of  1754  never  was  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
he  proceeds  to  examine  minutely  the  terms  of  that  very 
ordinance,  and  decides  afpunst  every  possible  claim  which 
could  have  arisen  under  it,  had  it  been  extended  to  that 
province.  In  short,  he  tears  up  by  the  roots  tlie  claims 
of  all  persons  under  grants  or  concesRions  made  by  the 
■ubdelefl;«te  or  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana. 
Now,  sir,  considering  the  existing  excitement  in  that 
country  on  the  subject,  and  the  strong  and  general  feeling 
in  favor  of  these  cUiins  which  prevails  there,  what  must 
you  think  of  such  conduct?  Tnrcc  months  afler  the  de- 
<*.ision  of  the  oause,  and  after  it  had  been  removed  from 
liis  court  by  agpeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  he  makes  his  appearance  in  this  manner,  in  a  po- 
litical newspaper,  and,  to  repeat  a  phrase  for  which  I  have 
been  no  little  censured,  he  casts  a  fireband  into  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Lawless  wm>  st  this  time,  counsel  for  many  of  the 
claimants;  and  what  was  his  conduct?  Why,  sir,  he  pur- 
sues a  course  with  which  1  feel  1  never  should  have  been 
content,  under  similar  circumstances.  He  writes  an  arti- 
,cle,  merely  suggesting  the  errors  of  fact  and  doctrine 
which  he  believed  were  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge;  an  article  which  I  must  say,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  this  opinion,  was  humble,  tame,  and  submissive. 
Even  the  Judge  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of 
some  impropriety  in  his  own  conduct.  Hear  wliat  lie 
says  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  opinion: 

*<The  title  to  more  than  a  million,  perhaps  millions,  of 
acres  of  land  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  considered;  and  the 
opinion  having  mainly  proceeded  upon  a  view  whicli  had 
not  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and  having  been  extended  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  source  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  titles 
to  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
laws  under  which  those  titles  were  derived;  and  the  de- 
cision of  most  of  the  points,  therefore,  having  proceeded 
chiefly  upon  grounds  which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all 
examined  in  the  argument  of  the  cause,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per to  remark  that  counsel  will  not  be  excluded  from 
gfain  stirring  any  of  the  points  which  have  been  here  de- 
^edy  when  they  may  hereafter  arise  in^any  other  cause. '* 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  that  the  Judge  himself  declares 
that  he  had  made  a  sweeping  decision  which  covers  the 
whole  ground,  and  yet  that  many  of  the  points  he  had 
thus  settled  had  not  even  been  mooted  at  the  bar;  and,  in 
consideration  that  they  had  thus  been  determined  without 
argument,  he  gives  public  notice  that  they  might  be  re- 
examined in  court. 

A  judge,  who  pays  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  charac- 
ter and  the  authority  of  his  own  opinions,  will  never,  in 
delivering  them  to  the  public,  throw  omX  obiUr  diela  which 
might  embarrass  him  hereafter.  But  here  Judge  Peck, 
three  months  after  he  had  delivered  a  verbal  opinion  in 
court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard*  publishes  a  sort  or  general 


commentary  on  the  Spanish  law  as  applying  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Louisiana,  by  which  ne  decides  aLgarmtf 
the  claimants  all  the  (Questions  which  could  possibly  arise 
under  Spanish  concessions.  I  say  all  the  questions,  and, 
if  there  be  any  one  which  he  has  not  virtually  decided.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  lawless,  being^  of  counsel  in  a  large  number  of 
these  cases,  publislies  in  another  newspaper,  the  Missouri 
Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Inquirer,  the  article  signed  <*A 
Citizen;*'  and  as  this  publication  is  the  foundation  of 
the  alleged  contempt  for  which  he  v^ as  so  severely  punish- 
ed, I  shall  ask  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

[Here  the  article  signed  «  A  Citizen**  was  read  sccord- 

Now,  sir,  the  Judge  has  spent  many  pages  in  proving 
that  these  strictures  of  Mr.  Lawless  are  wilful  misrepre- 
sentations.    So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  subject,  I  think 
that  the  decisions  attributed  by  Mr.  Lawless  to  the  Judge 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  opinion.     He  may  hsve  bees 
mistaken  in  two  or  three  instances.      But  I  shall   not  go 
into  particulars,  at  least  for  the  present.     Thia»  air,  is  the 
dull,  tame,  flat  article  which  was  considered  so  flagrant  a 
contempt  against  the  (^ourt.     To  me  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  as  if  the  author  had  throughout  the  fear  of 
Judge  Peck  before  his  eyes.     I  do  not  beliere  there  is  a 
man  in  this  House,  who,  in  tlie  like  circumstances,  would 
have  written  so  mild  and  so  tame  an  article.     What  mo- 
tive could  there  have  been  for  considering  this  produc- 
tion a  contempt  of  court?    For  my  soul  t  never  could  ima- 
gine, (and  I  believe  I  am  as  much  disposed  to  exercise 
charity  as  other  gentlemen,}  unless  it  might  have  been  to 
prevent  the  public  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  opi- 
nion in  the  newspapers.     Here  is  a  judge  who  volunteen 
in  a  public  journal  to  proclaim  his  opinions  on  all  possible 
points  of  Spanish  land  law;  a  lawyer  feeling  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  these  opinions  ventures  to  set  up  his  own  judg^ 
ment  in  opposition  to  them;  and  for  thisoflTence  the  Judge 
fastens  upon  him,  as  if  resolved  to  make  him  an  example 
t-)  all  others  in  like  case  offending.     Accordini^ly,  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April,  1826,  at  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
tlie  Judge,  having  taken  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  pro- 
duced the  Missouri  Advocate,  and  inquired  if  any  person 
present  knew  who  was  the  editor  of  tnat  paper.     To  tliis 
inquiry,  which  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular  pei^ 
son,  Mr.  Lawless  answered  that  he  did;  and  stated  it  was 
Stephen  W.  Foreman.     Now  the  Judge  must  have  knovn 
the  name  of  the  editor  as  well  as  Mr.  Lawless.     He  re- 
sided in  the  same  town,  and  the  name  was  on  the  paper 
itself,  yet  he  called  upon  Mr.  Lawless  to  swear  to  the  fact. 
He  was  selected  from  all  the  bar  and  all  the  by-etandera, 
and  required  to  make  this  aflidavit.     The  Judg^  then 
immediately  dictated  a  rule  upon  Foreman,  commanding 
him  to  show  cause,  on  the  next  day,  at  H  o'clock,  why 
an  attachment    should   not  issue  against  him  for  pub- 
lishing a  false  statement  concerning  tlie  ju<licial  decision 
in  the  case  of  Soulard.     Sir,  when  I  was  up  before,  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Judge  Peck  had  made  his  case 
worse  by  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses.     From  all 
the  facts  elicited  by  that  cro»s-exami nation,  it  appears  that 
the  Judge  had  one  object  in  his  eye  from  the  origin  of 
these  proceeding^.     His  conduct  shows  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Lawless  to  be  the  author  of  the  article.     He  had  the  vic- 
tim in  his  view  from  the  very  commencement.     When 
Lawless  appeared  as  the  counsel  of  Foreman,  the  wit- 
nesses declare  that  the  Judge  treated  4iim  throughout  as 
the  author  of  the  publication:  that  his  manner  was  ve- 
hement, that  he  was  much  excited,  and  that  he  was  some- 
times quite  rude.     Although  Lawless  appeared  only  as 
counsel,  the  Judge  constantly  adverted  to  him  as   being 
himself  the  author,  employing  such  language  as  this: 
**  Sir,  you  say  so  and  so,"  **  your  article  states  such  and 
such  things,"  "I  tell  vou  what  you  say  is  false." 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  many 
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▼ezatloiM  interruptioiia  which  he  experienced,  did  Mr. 
Lawless  say  or  do  any  thing  calculated,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, to  cause  oifence }  Not  at  a1I>  He  submitted  patiently 
to  the  strictures  of  the  court,  and  argued  the  case  in  the 
most  respectful  language*  He  endeavored  to  satisfy  the 
Judge  that  his  opinioii  had  not  been  misrepresented,  and 
that  the  article  was  neither  contemptuous  nor  libellous;  and 
that,  if  even  it  were  libellous,  the  editor  was  protected 
from  summary  punishment  by  the  guaranties  of  the  con- 
vtitution.  Some  cases  were  presented  to  the  court  to  sus- 
tain these  positions.  All  his  pleas  were  overruled,  and 
the  Judge  was  about  to  pronounce  judgment.  At  this 
moment,  Mr.  Lawless,  discovering  that  the  matter  was 
likely  to  become  serious,  requested  the  editor  to  give  up 
his  name  as  the  author  of  the  article,  wishing  himself  to 
meet  the  oonsequendes.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than 
the  Judge  issued  a  rule  on  lawless,  returnable  forUiwiUi, 
to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  be  issued 
against  him  for  contempt^  and  also  why  be  should  not  be 
fluspended  from  practice. 

The  witnesses  declare  that  the  feelings  of  the  Judge 
continued  to  rise  gradually  until  they  reached  the  highest 

Soint  of  excitement.  The  rule  a^inst  the  printer  had 
escribed  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen"  as  a  fake  state- 
ment, tendinr  to  bring  odium  on  the  court,  and  impair  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  purity  of  its  decisions. 
Mot  satisfied  with  this  description,  the  Judge  denounces 
the  article  in  his  rule  against  Lawless  as  eontaining  *'  ma- 
licious" as  weli  as  false  statements,  and  ascribes  to  it  an 
-"intent  to  impair  tlie  public  confidence  in  the  upright  in- 
tentions of  the  said  court,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  the 
court;  and  especiallv  with  intent  to  impress  the  public 
mind,  and  particularly  many  litigants  in  this  court,  that 
they  are  not  to  expect  justice  in  the  causes  now  pending 
therein;  and  with  mtent,  further,  to  awaken  hostile  and 
angry  feelings  on  the  part,  of  the  said  litigants  against  the 
said  court,  in  contempt  of  the  same  court." 

Now,  who  but  one  blinded  by  his  passions  could  have 

Siven  such  a  description  of  this  article.'  Is  there  Any  ?  en- 
eroan  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who,  upon  reading 
the  commentary,  will  say  It  is,  in  any  degree,  applicable? 
Lawless  came  before  the  court  condemned  already. 
When  his  counsel  attempted  to  prove  that  the  article  was 
not  a  contempt,  they  were  told  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  argue  that  question.  The  Judge  would  not  hear 
a  word  upon  tliat  subject  He  had  determined  it  to  be  a 
contempt,  and  his  will  was  the  law.  A  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  thus  brought  before  a  judge  upon  a  cri- 
minal charge  involving  in.  its  punishment  consequences  of 
the  most  serious  character,  and  the  lips  of  his  counsel  are 
sealed  upon  the  principal  point  of  h»  defence.  Not  be- 
ing permitted  to  present  this  view  of  the  subject,  they 
aigued  tlie  remaining  question  with  g^eat  ability,  and  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  the  court  that,  even  admitting  the  arti- 
cle to  be  contemptuous,  it  should  be  tried  and  punished  in 
a  different  manner.     Their  arguments  were  all  in  vain. 

Now  comes  the  concluding  scene,  which,  to  my  view, 
displays  the  evil  intention-^the  improper  motives  of  the 
Judge,  in  the  clearest  light.  He  was  nearly  blind,  and 
unable  to  read  the  article  himself.  At  his  request,  it  was 
read  by  the  district  attorney,  paragraph  b;^  paragraph, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each,  the  Judg^  made  his  commenta- 
ries.  He  was  much  excited,  his  manner  was  very  warm, 
and  he  was  occupied  two  or  three  hours  in  delivering  his 
opinion.  And  what  was  its  whole  tenor  .^  Instead  of  the 
calm,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner  which  becomes  a 
judge  upon  all  occasions,  and  particularly  when  he  him- 
self is  also  the  party,  we  find  him  heated,  acrimonious,  and 
severe.  He  often  used  the  words  "calumniator,"  "con- 
temptuous," "slanderous,"  "  libellous,"  as  applied  to  Miv 
Lawless  and  his  article.  He  even  forgot. himself  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  China  the  house  of  such  a  calumniator 
would  be  painted  black,  as  an  evidence  of  the  blackness 


of  his  heart,  and  as  a  warning  that  the  whole  world  might 
avoid  him.  Throughout,  Lawless  uttered  not  a  word,  not 
a  murmur,  in  reply.  At  len^h,  able  to  endure  the  abuse 
no  longer,  af^er  consulting  his  friends,  he  rose,  and  left  the 
court>house. 

Had  ^ou,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  a  member  of  the  bar, 
placed  m  the  situation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  what  would  have 
been  your  conduct  on  the  occasion?  Could  you,  wi^ 
feelings  lacerated  and  excited  to  frenzy,  have  sat  silently 
and  patiently,  and  heard  the  Judge  tar  two  or  three 
hours  uttering  everjr  odious  epithet  aninst  you,  and  even 
declaring  that  in  Chmayour  house  woidd  be  painted  black, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  blackness  of  your  heart) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  Mr.  Lawless  was  sent 
for,  and  sentenced  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  suspended  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  eighteen  months.  He  was  thus,  by  the  ari>i- 
trary  mandate  of  the  Judge,  not  only  deprived  of  his  per*  • 
sonal  liberty,  but  of  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
his  family.  And  yet  we  are  to  be  told  Utat  no  malice, 
no  evil  intention,  dictated  this  proceeding;  that  the  only 
motive  of  the  Judge  was  to  preserve  the  administiation  of 
justice  from  contempt.  I  have  stated  the  facts,  and  shall 
leave  every  gentleman  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

I  admit  that  we  ought  not  to  impeach  a  judge  simply 
because  hb  conduct  has  been  ill^;al.  All  must  agree 
that  this  j)iay  be  the  case,  and  yet  he  may  not  deserve 
punishment.  But  illegal  and  oppressive  proceedinsfs,  ac 
companied  by  violence  of  manner,  by  passion,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  revenge,  present  a  very  different  case,  and 
g^ve  birth  to  very  different  conclusions. 

I  shall  not  at  present  permit  myself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  particular  examination  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  Judge. 
His  case  stands  alone.  No  contempt  whatever  exists  in 
the  article.  It  is  the  mere  opinion  of  a  lawyer  against 
that  of  Sr  judge.  From  the  revolution  in  England  until 
this  day,  no  case  can  be  cited  which  bears  any  parallel  to 
the  present  If  there  be  such  a  one  on  record  in  that 
country,  I  hope  it  may  be  produced. 

Here  I  might,  and  perhaps  ought  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks, but  it  seems  proper  and  respectful  to  the  commit- 
tee that  I  should  state  what  I  believe,  to  be  the  law  in 
regard  to  contempts  of  court.  In  England,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  such  contempts;  the  one  durect,  the  other  con- 
structive. From  necessity,  the  p|Fer  to  punish  direct 
contempts  in  a  summary  manner  must  exist  in  every 
court  of  justice.  Without  such  a  power,  they  could  not 
proceed  with  their  buriness.  In  its  exercise,  this  power 
is  generally  confined  to  cases  of  official  misconduct  in 
the  officers  of  the  court,  to  the  disobedience  of  parties, 
jurors,  and  witnesses,  to  its  lawful  orders  and  process,  and 
to  misbehavior  in  the  fiice  of  the  court,  tending  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice.  If  a  witness  shall 
wilfully  disobev  a  subpoona,  the  court  from  which  it  is- 
sued must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possess  the  summary 
power  of  compelling  his  attendance,  and  punishing  him 
for  contempt,  by  attachment.  8o»  if  a  sheriff  retuse  to 
obey  an  order  of  court,  necessity  re<|uires  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  power.  If  a  by-stander  wiU.  violate  order  and 
interrupt  the  court  whilst  transacting  the  business  of  ttke 
country,  self-preservation  demands  that  it  should  possess 
the  power  of  summarily  punishing  such  an  offender.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  aa 
attempt  to  bribe  a  member  of  this  House,  although  the 
offer  were  made  in  a  letter  written  at  a  distance,  is  a  direct 
contempt  of  its  authority,  and  may  be  punished  by  the 
House  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Constructive  contempts  are,  in  their  nature,  of  a  very 
different  character,  ana,  under  a  free  Government,  wiU 
ever  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  trial 
of  such  contempts,  in  a  summary  manner,  deprives  the 
accused  of  the  protection  of  a  grand  and  d  a  petit  jury, 
and  often  constitutes  the  injured  party  both  the  Judge 
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and  the  ftvengvr  of  his  own  wrongs.  The  judge,  when 
the  object  of  the  contempt^  becomes  himself  the  accuser, 
tries  the  offence,  and  punishes  the  oiTender  at  his  own 
arbitrarj  discretion,  with  as  heavy  a  fine  and  as  long  an  im- 
prisonment as  he  may  think  proper.  Is  not  this  a  power 
in  its  nature  revolting  to  every  freeman?  Judges  do  not 
cease  to  be  men  when  elevated  to  the  bench.  They  are 
still  but  frail  human  creatures.  Is  it  not  then  a  dangerous, 
a  tremendous  power  to  make  any  man  the  judge  in  his 
own  cause  of  a  contempt  committed  against  himself,  and 
under  excited  feelings  to  limit  him,  in  the  measure  of  tlie 
punishment,  only  by  his  own  mercy  and  his  own  sense  of 
justice  ^  Arbitrary  discretion  thus  takes  the  place  of  posi- 
tive law. 

I  shall  not  affirm  that  no  case  exists  in  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  ought  to  possess  the  power  of 
punishing  sunmiarily  for  constructive  contempts.  I  can 
conceive  but  of  one;  and  then  this  power,  if  it  exists,  is 
coalerred  upon  the  judge,  not  to  enable  him  to  avenge 
his  Qwn  wrongs^  real  or  imaginary,  but  to  prevent  injustice 
between  the  parties  to  a  cause  actually  pending  in  court. 
I(  .whilst  a  cause  is  depending,  particularly  a  case  to 
be  detemuned  by  a  jury,  an  inflammatory  publicatien 
should  be  msde  in  a  newspaper,  touching  the  question  to 
be  decided*  calculated  to  enlist  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
one  party*  or  prejudice  it  against  the  other,  the  court  may 
possibly,  under  such  circumstances,  inflict  summary  jus- 
tice upon  the  author.  If  such  a  power  does  exist  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  utmost  limit.  But  whether  it  exists  or 
.  not»  if  such  had  been  the  circumstances  of  the  case  now 
before  the  committee,  I  should  have  been  the  last  man  in- 
this  House  to  recommend  an  impeachment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  courts  are  as  much  respected 
as  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  even  this  power  has 
always  been  denied;  and,  in  1809,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  passed  an  act,  declaring  tliat  no  publication  out  of 
court,  even  concerning  a  cause  depending,  should  be  con- 
strued into  a  contempt,  so  as  to  render  the  offender  liable 
to  attachment  and  summary  punishment.     They  thought 


tliink  proper  to  comment  upon  the  opinion*  which  had 
been  delivered. 

What  is  the  question  which  Judge  Peck  has  attempted 
to  raise  in  his  defence  >  Although  I  deny  that  any  facts 
exist  in  this  case,  out  of  which  such  a  question  can  arise, 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  he  contends  belongs  to  the  judiciary.  I  ncrer 
did  expect  to  hear  it  seriously  and  gravely  asserted,  by  a 
judre  of  the  United  States,  before  this  House,  that,  if  a 
libel  were  published  against  him  affecting  his  judicis) 
character  in  relation  to  an  opinion  which  lie  had  delivered 
upon  the  final  decision  of  a  cause,  he  could,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  try  and  punish  the  oflence  according  to  his 
own  discretion.  If  such  a  power ^  exists  in  any  case  of 
libel,  it  IS  for  the  purpose  of  securing  justice  to  the  parties 
in  a  cause  depending.  When  the  cause  is  dedded,  the 
judge*  in  relation  to  it,  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  with 
any  other  public  officer,  and  must  suffer  the  fitte  to  which 
we  are  all  subjected.  If  he  feels  that  his  general  conduct  and 
character  arc  not  a  sufficient  defence  sgainst  attacks  of 
the  press,  like  every  otiier  citizen,  he  must  seek  redrtss 
by  instituting  a  public  prosecution  or  a  private  action.  In 
such  a  case,  he  possesses  no  peculiar  privileges.  He  f^sr 
not  become  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Will  it  be  con- 
tended upon  this  floor  that  such  an  arbitrary  and  nncon- 
stitutionsl  power  exists  in  the  judges >  That  they,  in  th» 
respect,  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  all  other  pub- 
lic men  ?  Why  should  tliey  be  made  the  judges  of  such  in- 
juries against  themselves,  more  than  thd  Prendent  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  this  House,  or  any  other 
high  officer  of  the  Government?  What,  sir!  af\er  a  judge 
has  committed  his  final  opinion  to  the  world,  upon  a  grest 
constitutional  question — a  question  in  which  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  may  be  deeply  involved,  roust  the 
citizen  who  attacks  its  doctrines,  even  in  tnflaininatoiT 
language,  do  it  under  the  penalty  of  being  fined  and  im- 
priiioned  at  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the  autlior^ 
If  such  be  the  law,  wo  be  to  the  man  who  shall  be  boid 
enough  to  hazard  a  free  commentary  upon  any  opinion  of 


It  most  expedient  to  leave  the  party  who  deemed  himself  a  tyrannical  judge.     Had  this  doctrine  been  established 


figured*  to  proceed  by  indictment  or  action  at  law  to  ob- 
tain his  redress.  1  have  never  known  the  least  incon- 
venience to  arise  from  tliis  legislative  enactment. 

L4»ng  before  this  act  hsd  passed,  the  exercise  of  this 
summary  power  by  t^  courts  of  that  State,  in  the  case  of 
a  £f  pendent,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  legislative 
investigation  and  impeachment.  The  case  of  Oswald  oc- 
curred in  1788;  and  although  he  had  been  fined  and 
imprisoned  lor  the  publication  of  a  most  inflammatory 
article,  in  relation  to  a  cause  then  actually  depending  be- 
Ibre  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  conduct  of 
the  judgea  became  the  subject  of  a  most  serious  investiga- 
tion by  the  Legislature.  In  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth «f.  Passmore,  which  occurred  in  1802,  altliough  he 
had  been  the  autlior  of  a  publication  which  on  its  face 
was  clearly  intended  sei-iously  to  injure  the  character  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  depending  in  relation  to  that 
very  case,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  im- 

Seached,  aiid  were  within  three  votes  of  being  convicted 
y  a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  Senate,  for  fining  and  im- 
prisoning him  in  a  summary  manner  for  this  alleged  con- 
tempt. Although  no  man  can  read  that  publication  without 
at  once  pronouncing  it  a  direct  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  due  course  of  justice,  yet  thirteen  out  of  twenty -four 
Senators  believed  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  have  been  an 
illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power, 
for  which  the  judges  ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 
offices.  These  casei^  I  presume,  produced  the  set  of  1809. 
From  its  lang^uage,  it  does  not  appear  the  Legislature  en< 
tertained  the  most  remote  idea  that  any  judge,  when  the 
cause  was  no  longer  pending,  and  after  final  judgment  had 
been  rendered,  would  attempt,  as  Judge  Peck  has  done, 
to  punish  in  a  sammary  manner  any  cttisen  who  mig^t 


ten  years  ago,  tlie  distmguished  individual  who  is  now  and 
I  hope  may  long  continue  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  will  had  not  been  wanting*,  nuglit 
have  imprisoned  msny  of  tlie  most  distinguished  patriots  of 
the  country,  for  severe  strictures  on  his  conslitutional  de- 
cisions. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  if  this  formidable 
power  does  exist  in  the  judicfary,  it  exists  wi^out  appal. 
The  principle  is  well  settled,  that  in  cases  of  commitment 
for  contempt  the  injured  party  has  no  redress.  He  muA 
endure  the  penalty,  witliotit  the  possibility  of  having  ha 
case  reviewed  by  any  other  judicial  tribunal. 

One  might  almost  suppose,  from  what  has  transpired  ia 
this  case,  that  Judge  Peck  had  forgotten  that  there  was  sb 
American  revolution  in  1776,  and  Uiatthe  federal  consbtu- 
tion  has  guarantied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  some 
rights  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Crovn 
of  England..  There  was  a  portion  of  his  cross-examinatiflB 
of  the  witnesses  of  so  strange  a  character  that  I  could  not, 
at  the  time,  conceive  what  was  his  object.  I  shall  read  s 
few  of  his  questions,  with  the  answers  of  the  witnesses. 
He  asked,  *  *  W  as  it  insisted  in  the  argument  that  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  would  be  \-i<>bt- 
ed  by  the  proceeding  contemplated  by  the  rule  ^"  A.  ^  It 
was."  <*Was  it  insisted  that  the  constitution,  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  were  also  violated."  A.  «*  It  was-" 
•*  Was  the  proceeding  represented  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  geniiis  of  our  Government?"  A.  **1  beliere  it 
was."  His  defence  has  cast  some  light  upon  the  object  d* 
these  questions.  However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  seens 
he  was  desfrous  of  casting  even  a  darker  shade  upon  his 
conduct,  that  it  might  more  nearly  resemble  some  Eng- 
lish precedents,  in  which  he  all^^  the  libertv  of  the 
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citizen,  of  fpeech,  and  of  the  press,  and  the  ripht  of  trial 
by  jury«  had  been  interposed  to  slueld  the  accused,  and  in- 
terposed in  vain.     Let  him  speak  for  himself.     He  says— 

"In  the  present  instance,  althoug^h  the  petitioner,  Mr. 
«<  Lawless,  has  attempted  to  give  solemnity  to  his  com- 
«*  plsint,  by  representing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
«<  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American 
*<  citizen,  to  have  been  violated  in  his  person,  in  the  sum- 
<<  mary  punishment  for  a  contempt  of  court,  inflicted  on 
«<him,  yet  your  memorialist  has  no  feaf  of  satisfying  this 
**  honorable  House,  if  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
*<  him,  that  these  are  the  trite  topics  continually  resorted 
*<  to,  and  resorted  to  in  vain,  in  Great  Britain,  whenever 
**  the  courts  of  that  country  have  found  it  necessary  to 
*<  punish  summarily  a  contempt." 

Heaven  forbid  that  these  -topics  should  ever  become 
trite  in  the  United  States!  that  they  should  ever  lose  their 
protecting  energy! 

It  is,  I  believe,  admitted,  at  this  day,  by  all  chases  of 
politicians,  that  the  .  sedition  law  was  unconstitutional. 
What  was  the  argument  in  favor  of  that  measure?  The 
Federal  Government,  said  its  advocates,  must  necessarily 
possess  the  incidental  power  of  protecting  itself  against 
malicious  libels;  an  argument  much  stronger  when  appli- 
ed to  that  Government,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  3tate{^  than  to  Judge  Peck. 
Tethe,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  hu  judicial  dignity, 
claims  a  power  which  Congress  could  not  confer  upon 
him.  If  you  were  to  pass  an  act  to-morrow,  authorizing 
the  judge  to  try  and  punish  libels,  in  cases  between  third 
persons,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book,  on 
account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution.  But  yet 
he  claims  the  power  of  trying  and  punishing  such  offences, 
even  where  he  himself  is  the  party.  The  sedition  law  was 
moderation  itself,  compared  with  this  claim.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  accused  wu  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
grand  and  petit  jury,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  confront- 
ing the  witnesses  against  him,  face  to  face.  In  the  case 
now  before  the  committee,  Judge  Peck  combined  in  has  own 
person  the  offices  of  the  prosecutor,  the  grand  jur^,  the 
petit  jury,  and  the  judge;  and  he  punished,  according  to 
Lb  own  diseretion,  the  libel  committed  against  himself. 
In  such  a  proceeding,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  constitution,  however  strong  their  langua^, 
should  have  been  resorted  to  in  vain.  The  constitution 
declares  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  but  Judg^  Peck  punishes  the  exer- 
cise of  this  freedom,  even  when  he  himself  is  the  party. 
Should  the  committee  sanction  these  principles,  the  Judge 
will  indeed  have  established  that  tne  constitution,  the 
right  of  trisl  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are 
nothing  better  than  trite  topics.  Need  I  urge  this  argu- 
ment furvher? 

On  this  floor,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  libels  are  consi- 
dered contempts  of  court  in  that  country.  I  have  examined 
all  the  English  authorities  to  which  I  had  access,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  in  which  their  courts 
have  summarily  punished  a  libel,  except  in  causes  actually 
depending.  Although  the  language  of  Blackstone  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  is  sufficiently  g^eneral  to  embrace  other 
cases,  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  one  can  be  found  in 
the  books,  where  the  doctrine  wu  applied  in  practice 
af\er  the  cause  had  been  decided. 

From  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ten- 
nessee court,  in  the  case  of  Derby,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  cause  pending.  What  was  the  particular  character 
of  that  contempt,  is  not  stated  in  the  opinion;  and  thus  we 
are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  its  merits. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  committee  that  I 
have  been  arguing  the  question  as  if  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lawless  had  been  libellous  against  the  Judge,  instead  of 
b  ?ing  the  tame  and  respectful  article  signed  *'  A  Citisen. 


I  have  now  said  all  that  I  deem  necessary.  I  have  spo- 
ken with  great  pain  to  myself,  and  I  fear  to  the  committee 
also.  Indeed,  I  have  been  scarcely  able  to  proceed  at  all, 
as  you  must  have  perceived.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  feel  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  their  attention. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  by  submitting  the  resolution  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


[Tlie  following  speech  of  Mr.  HuirriiraToir  was  Inad- 
vertently, in  compiling  the  volume,  omitted  at  its  proper 
place,  and  is  inserted  here.] 

Mat  18,  1830. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  bill  fMm 
the  Senate,  *<To  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  witK 
the  Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
and  for  their  removal  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,''  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  HUNTIKGTON  rose,  and  said: 

If  the  bill  for  which  this  had  been  substitated,  though 
nearly  identical  with  it,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  the  committee,  confined  to  a  statement  of  facts  and 
principles,  connected  with  what  are  said  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  bill  itself,  he  should  not  have  troubled  the  House 
with  any  remarks  upon  it.  I  would  not,  said  Mr.  H., 
have  mingled  in  a  debate  which  would  then  have  been 
limited  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  legislative  pro- 
visions proposed  to  be  enacted.  But  as  the  committee 
have  reported  the  bill,  "  in  conformity  with  the  sug^ 
gestions  contained  in  the  report,  and  to  effect  the  object 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the  President;"  as  that 
report  and  that  message  contain  sentiments  with  which 
I  do  not  accord;  as  they- advance  principles  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  tenable — ^principles  which,  if  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  deprive  the  Indian  tribes  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  of  rights  well  defined,  long  enjoyed, 
and  secured  and  guarantied  by  the  most  solemn  compactly 
and  the  plighted  faith  of  a  natiort  which,  hhhertcs  has 
been,  and  always,  I  trust,  will  be,  jealous  of  its  own  honor, 
and  who  will  not  set  the  first  example  of  a  christian  nation, 
who  will  disregard  its  own  engagements,  because  they 
have  been  entered  into  with  a  weak,  defenceless,  unpro- 
tected people,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  give  a  silent  vote 
upon  the  proposition  now  belbre  us.  My  own  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  sentimenU  of  a  g^t  portion  of  mv  constitu- 
ents, who  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  demand  of 
me  that  I  should  express  their  opinions  and  mine,  on  a 
topic  which  enters  into  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
which  is  connected  with  the  honor  of  our  common  coun- 
try, and  the  welfare  of  a  race  once  powerfiil,  but  now 
weak,  and  looking  to  us  with  anxiety,  but  not  without 
hope,  for  that  protection  which  the  fiuth  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  pledgea  to  afford. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  examination  of  what  are  called 
in  the  report  *«the  pretensions  of  the  Indians,  sind  of  the 
obstacles  which  are  considered  as  being  in  the  way  of  their 
indulgence  by  the  Government,"  I  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  language  of  the  Executive,  in  lua 
message  at  the  opening  of  tne  session,  and  to  the  con- 
struction or  commentary  which  has  been  put  \ipon  it,  in 
another  place.  I  shall  examine  it  with  ul  the  re^eet 
which  is  doe  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  and 
to  the  elevated  an(\  honorable  station  whicb  he  occupies; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  and  holding  his  advisers  responsible 
for  it,  I  shall  make  this  examination  with  all  the  f^edom  of 
a  representative  of  the  people,  sworn  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  noticed  with  much  pleasure 
in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  present  Executive,  the  fal- 
lowing expressive  sentence:  «It  will  be  my  sincere  and 
constant  desire  to  observe  towards  the  Indian  tribes  within 
our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policy;  and  to  give  that  hu- 
mane and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights,  and  thdr 
^  wants,  which  are  consistent  with  tiie  habits  of  our  Gorenif- 
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ment,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people."  How  far  this 
pledffe  has  been  obterred,  will  be  seen  in  the  progreM  of 
this  dtfcuation. 

In  the  mesnige»  Congress  are  informed  that  the  Preri* 
dent  has  been  called  on  by  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
tribes  for  protection,  in  conseouence  of  the  extension  by 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  of  their  tews  over 
these  tribes  {  that,  in  answer  to  this  application,  he  atated 
to  them  that  their  attempt  to  establish  an  independent 
Government  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States;  that  it  was  too  late  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  just  for  the  United  States  to  include  these 
Indians  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds  of  new  States, 
whose  limits  they  could  control;  and  that  they  should  be 
distinctly  informed  that  if  they  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  States,  they  roust  l>e  subject  to  their  laws.  The  same  opi- 
nions are  advanced  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Cherokee  delegation,  dated  April  18,  1839,  in  which 
they  are  told,  by  order  of  the  Prendent,  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  extended  over  their  country  her  legislative 
enactments,  in  virtue  of  her  authority  as  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent State,  which  she  and  t:wery  State  embraced  in 
the  confederacy,  from  1783  to  tlie  present  time,  when 
their  inde|>endence  was  acknowledgea  and  admitted,  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  do,  apart  frmn  any  authority  or  op- 
posing interference  by  the  General  Government.*  In  these 
documents,  then,  we  find  the  legislation  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  over  tiie  Indian  tribes  within  their  chartered 
limits,  sustained,  as  of  right,  and  an  explicit  avowal  made 
that  the  President  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  it  And 
what  is  the  construction  put  upon  this  language?  Not 
merely  that  the  4>peration  of  the  State  laws  is  not  to  be  op- 
posed, because  the  guaranties  contained  in  treaties  with 
the  Indians  do  not  require  itt  not  that,  if  they  did  require 
it,  the  existing  laws  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  but 
**  because,"  as  stated  in  the  report  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  that  body,  **in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Executive,  constitutional  objections  exist, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remove,  by 
any  law  which  they  could  enact."  If  this  be  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Executive, 
the  doctrine  is  advanced,  that  treaties  made  with  all  the 
forms  and  solemnities  known  to  the  constitution,  ratified 
b^  the  President  with  the  consent  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers,  and  thus  made,  so  far  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  can  make  them,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  declared  so  to  be  by  the  constitution,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  and  enforced,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  treaties  contain  provisions  inconsistent  with 
what  he  considers  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  States^  or, 
expressed  in  other  words,  if  the  Executive  deems  a  law  of 
Congress,  or  a  treaty  duly  ratified,  to  be  an  encroachment 
upon  State  rights,  or,  for  any  other  reason,  an  excess  of 
delegated  power,  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  his  aid  in  caus- 
ing them  to  be  "  faithfully  executed."  Is  this  a  sound 
interpretation  of  the  duties  which  the  constitution  has  de- 
volved upon  the  President?  Is  he  made  the  judge  of  the 
extent  ot  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  the  treaty-making 
power,  after  that  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  constitution?  Has  he  been  consti- 
tuted, in  such  cases,  a  judg^  to  determine  whether  trea- 
ties are  constitutionally  binding?  whether  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  are  void,  for  want  of  power  to  enact  them? 
If  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  clause  in  the 
constitution,  which  provides  that  "the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  eauity  arising  under  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority."  If 
so,  there  is  no  division  of  the  department  of  this  Govern- 
inent  into  executive  and  judicial:  the  latter,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  annihilated;  and  the  provision,  that  a  bill 
which  has  been  returned  by  the  President  with  objections, 
reconndered,  and  then  approved  by  two^thirds  of  both 


Houses  of  Congress,  shall  become  a  law,  is  a  dead  letter. 
The  President,  if  he  can  lawfully  refuse  to  execute  a  law, 
or  enforce  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  because  he  has  con- 
stitutional objections  or  scruplea,  constitutes  himself  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  thia  Government. 
Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  his  prerogative;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  6rst  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  opinions  like  these 
have  been  advanced.  Sure  I  am  thai  thev  were  not  the  opi- 
nions of  any  of  his  predecessors^  or  of  those  wise  men  who 
framed  the  constitution,  or  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  I  have  deemed  it  indispensable  to  advert  to  them,  \cA 
it  misht  be  thought  from  silence  that  they  met  with  um- 
versiu  approbation.  The  Executive  has  no  conatitutiooal 
rigfht  to  say  he  will  not  execute  a  law,- because  he  consi- 
ders it  void  for  want  of  authority  to  enact  it.  No  such  dis- 
cretion has  been  confided  to  him;  I  trust  it  never  will  be; 
and  if  his  scruples  are  such  as  to  deter  him  from  enforcing 
it,  let  him  resien  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  him. 
This  is  the  only  course  he  can  adopt  under  such  arcum- 
stances.  The  legislative  and  Judicial  departments  are 
powerless,  and  the  Government  is  a  rope  of  sand,  if  such 
opinions  are  entertuned  and  acted  on.  Every  law  may 
depend  for  its  execution  upon  the  will  of  the  Executive. 
And  in  these  days  of  strict  construction,  it  may  be  feared 
that  few  legislative  enactments  will  pass  unhurt  through 
this  ordeal  of  Prendential  discretion. 

Having  thus,  very  briefly,  adverted  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained and  avowed  by  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the 
*'  pretensions"  of  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the  supposition  that 
their  construction  of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  and  of 
the  laws  enacted  to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  them,  is 
correct,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  great  questions  involved 
in  this  discussion. 

The  report  denies  to  the  Indian  tribes  any  title  what- 
ever to  the  lands  which  they  occupy  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  any  State;  and  asserts  a  right  in  the  States  within 
which  they  are  located,  to  extend  their  legislntive  enact- 
ments over  them,  and,  consequently^  a  power  to  annihilate 
their  political  existence  as  communities,  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  usages,  and  customs.  Nor  docs  the 
Executive,  in  his  message,  acknowledge  any  title  to  the 
lands  as  subsisting  in  the  tribes. 

In  the  letter  from  the  War  Department,  before  referred 
to,  the  Secretary  sayi^  ««an  interference  to  the  extent  of 
affording  you  protection  and  the  occupancy  of  your  soil, 
is  what  is  demanded  of  the  justice  of  this  country,  and 
will  not  be  withheld;"  thou|ffa  he  adds  what  would  seem 
to  make  this  interference  of  httle,  if  any  use,  looking  very 
much  hke  *<  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
breaking  it  to  the  hope."  It  is  in  these  words:  ••  Yet, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  of  permitting  to  you  the  enjoyment 
of  a  separate  Government  within  the  limits  of  a  State, 
and  of  denying  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  to  that  State 
within  her  own  limits,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  not  within 
the  range  of  power  granted  by  the  States  to  the  General 
Government,  and,  therefore,  not  within  its  competency  to 
be  exercised.  No  remedpr  can  be  perceived,  but  a  remo- 
val beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  alone  can  be  assured  to 
you  protection  and  peace.  To  continue  where  you  are, 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  can 
promise  you  nothing  but  interruption  and  disquietude." 
And  the  President,  in  his  message,  speaking  in  reference 
to  the  same  tribes,  says:  '*  Though  their  emigration  should 
be  voluntary,  yet  it  seems  visionary  to  suppose  that  claims 
can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  which  they  have 
neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  because  they 
have  seen  them  from  the  moimtain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
chase."  It  will  be  observed  that  tliis  language  is  spoken 
of  the  Cherokees,  who  have  dwelt  on,  and  improved  their 
lands;  and  seems,  at  least,  to  imply  that  they  have  no  title 
to  the  lands  within  their  boundaries.  But  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  make  further  reference  to  the  message.     I  shall  coo- 
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tent  myself  with  refcrrinjf  to  the  report?  and,  so  fur  as  I 
mm  abie  to  comprehend  it,  there  is  not  only  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  title  in  the  Indian  tribes,  but  the  spirit 
of  every  part  of  it  is  utterly  at  war  with  any  such  acknow- 
ledgment. 

The  committee  say,  (p.  4,)  "It  is  certain  that  posses- 
sion, actual  or  constructive,  of  the  entire  habitable  portion 
of  this  continent  was  taken  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  di- 
vided out,  and  held  originally,  by  the  right  of  discovery  as 
between  themselves,  and  by  ttie  rights  of  discovery  and 
conquest,  as  against  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  Indians  to  be  tiie  owners  of  any  portion  of 
the  soil,  were  wholly  disrenrded  by  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
Und." 

Here  the  opinion  is  advanced,  that  the  Crown  by  disco- 
very and  conquest  obtained  either  the  possession,  or  rigflit 
of  possesnon,  of  the  whole  of  the  soil  then  and  now  occu- 
pied by  Indian  tribes,  and  admitted  no  right  in  these  tribes 
to  any  portion  of  it.  Tlie  title  and  the  possession  being 
thus  in  the  Grown,  it  permitted  tlie  Indians,  in  all  of  them, 
to  be  governed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  colonial 
authorities,  without  any  interference  on  its  part,  until 
within  a  short  period  before  the  revolution.  And  in  all 
the  acts,  first  of  the  colonies,  and  aAerwards  by  the  States, 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Indians  had  no  rights, 
by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession,  either  of  soil  or  sove- 
reJf  ntyt  has  never  been  abandoned,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication. 

The  principle  was  adopted  (p.  8)  that  the  Indians  had 
no  permanent  interest  in  their  hunting  grounds;  their  rig^t 
to  hold  their  reserved  lands  can  be  supported  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  grant  or  permission  of  the  sovereignty  or 
State  in  which  such  lands  lie.  This  was  in  the  Crown  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  in  the  States  after  that  event, 
succeeding,  as  they  did,  to  the  sovereignty  over  all  the 
lands  witliin  the  limits  of  their  respective  charters.  The 
Tndian  boundaries  were  considered  temporary.  The  trea- 
ties made  with  tliem  were  but  a  mode  of  Government  and 
m  substitute  for  ordinary  legislation,  whicli  were  from  time 
to  time  dispensed  with.  (p.  12,)  Territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion, considered  in  reference  to  a  State  or  nation,  are  inse- 
parable; the  one  is  a  neceasary  incident  to  the  other;  and 
as  a  State  cannot  exist  without  territory,  the  limits  of  that 
territory  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  policy  of  Georgia  (p.  13)  has  always  been  to 
contract  the  Indian  reservations,  gpiidually,  within  such 
reasonable  limits,  that  no  part  of  the  country  should  remain 
uncultivated.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  was  a  part  of  her 
riglits;  any  thing  which  tends  to  defeat  its  operation,  is  a 
deprivation  of  right.     It  is  understood  that  neither  Geor- 

£'a  nor  any  other  State  will  attempt  to  appropriate  the 
nds  within  the  Indian  reservations  without  their  consefit. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  after  these  quotations,  that  the  re- 
port denies  to  the  Indians  the  right  both  of  sovereignty  and 
soil'  It  would  seem  not:  and  supposing  this  to  belts  mean- 
ing, and  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  the  committee, 
which  we  a^  called  upon  to  adopt  or  reject,  I  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  witliin  their  boundaries. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  of  the  positions  assumed  by 
the  committee  in  their  report  is  tenable.  I  think  it  ca- 
pable of  demonstration,  that  the  right  of  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  lands  which  they  occupy  is  paramount  to,  and  ex- 
clusive of,  all  others,  whether  nations, States,  or  individuals; 
it  is  a  right  to  occupy,  enjoy,  possess,  and  use,  accordins^ 
to  their  own  discretion,  indefinitely  and  forever,  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  absolute.  The  only  restriction  is 
that  of  alienation  at  pleasure.  This  power  of  alienation 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  claimed  by  these  tribes:  for  the  right 
of  discovery,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  voluntary  com- 
pact of  the  tribes  afterwards,  ^vetothe  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  ultimate  title,  charged  with  the  Indian 
right  of  poMCtsiony  or  occupancy,  and  the  ezcluatye  power 


of  acquiring  that  right.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  havs 
the  sole  right  of  occupancy.  To  that  they  have  a  just 
and  legal  right,  and  it  includes  the  use  in  such  manner  aa 
they  please,  and  is  indefinite  in  duration,  and  of  which 
tliey  cannot  be  dispossessed,  except  by  cession  or  compact. 
The  Government  have  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase, 
and  the  ultimate  right,  whenever  tlie  possession  becomes 
vacant,  by  voluntary  dereliction,  or  by  the  extinction  of 
the  tribes. 

I  think,  also,  it  can  be  shown  that  these  tribes  are  sepa- 
rate, distinct  communities,  whollv  independent  of  the 
States;  not  subject  to  their  legisladon,  and  possessing  the 
right  of  self-government — the  right  to  be  governed  by  theit 
own  laws,  customs,  and  usages;  and  under  no  restmint^ 
except  such  as  they  have  imposed  upon  themselves,  in 
tiieir  treaties  Vith  the  United  SUtes. 

The  foundation  of  their  title  is  occupancy.  They  have 
been  in  possession,  claiming  the  right  to  the  soil,  from  our 
first  knowledge  of  them.  They  were  found  here  when 
this  countiy  was  discovered.  They,  and  they  only,  have 
possessed  it,  and  this  occupancy  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial. Writers  on  jurisprudence  agree  in  the  proposi- 
tion *'that  the  originu  right  to  all  kinds  of  property  arose 
from  preoccupancy,  and  that  in  a  state  -of  nature  every 
one  might  possess  himself  of,  and  retain,  any  vacant  sub- 
ject. The  first  occupant  had  a  right  to  grant,  cede,  or 
transfer  the  subject  he  had  possessed  himself  of,  to  such 
persons,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  he  thought  proper:  and 
if,  before  such  grant,  cession,  or  transfer,  the  occupant 
died,  his  property  descended  to  his  children.  The  nght 
of  transmitting  property  always  resided  in  the  owner* 
and  civil  institutions  only  prescribed  the  mode  of  carrying 
that  right  into  efiect.  In  that  period  of  society,  when 
countries  were  formed,  and  their  boundaries  fixed,  we 
find  that  different  districts  were  appropriated  to  the  native 
owners,  the  first  occupants,  or,  in  case  of  vacant  or  dere- 
lict lands,  to  the^nt  discoveren." 

What  rights  over  the  lands  inhabited  and  possessed  by 
the  Indian  tribes,  did  the  Government  making  the  first 
discovery  of  them  acquire?  Were  they  such  as  to  anni- 
hilate the  previous  existing  titfe  of  the  aborigines  to  them? 
Not  at  all.  The  discovery  conferred  the  right  of  making 
settlements,  or  forming  establishments,  whenever  the  prior 
right  of  occupancy  was  lawfully  extinguished;  connected 
with  the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  the  ultimate  right  in 
fee,  whenever  the  Indian  tribes  should  become  extinct. 
The  power  to  exclude  other  nations  from  occupying,  or 
making  purchases  of  the  natives,  was  an  incident  to  the 
discovery,  and  was  afterwards  conferred  by  the  Indians  in 
their  treaties. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  oorrect* 
by  referring  to  the  uniform  course  adopted  bv  the  Crown 
of  England,  by  the  colonies,  by  the  States,  after  the  revo- 
lution, and  by  the  States  and  General  Government,  since 
that  period,  up  to  the  present  time;  confirmed  by  re- 
peated abjudications  of  the  highestjudicial  tribunal  of  this 
nation. 

The  first  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  whole  continent,  with- 
out reference  to  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
was  made  in  1493,  the  year  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  gave  it  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  on  the  assumed  principle  Uiat  infidels  were  un- 
just possessors  of  the  lands  on  which  their  Creator  had 
placed  them.  This  g^nt  was  accepted,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  civilians  and  Crown  Liwyen  of  Spsini  and 
one  of  tlie  bishops,  in  a  treatise  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  holds  this  strong  language:  <*The  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, having  tlieir  own  lawful  kings  and  princes,  and  a 
riglit  to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  their  re- 
spective dominions,  could  not  be  expelled  out  of  them,  or 
deprived  of  what  they  possess,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations." 

llie  English  princes^  though  they  did  not  scquiesce  in 
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the  ri^ht  of  the  Pope  to  make  theie  grants,  made  out  their 
commiaaions  on  the  lame  principle,  the  distinction  between 
Infidel  and  christian  nations.  It  b  true  that  grrants  were 
made,  charters  passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Crown  asseKed  the  right  of  conveying  the  soil,  though 
in  possession  of  the  natives;  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
said,  of  appropriating  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
But  it  was  only  the  ultimate  right  of  property,  the  rever- 
sionary interest,  which  they  claimed,  and  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  tlie  power  to  convey.  It  was  the  right  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  and  nothing 
more,  which  they  cither  possessed  or  claimed  to  possess. 
The  Indiana  were  always  "  admitted  by  the  Crown  to  be 
the  riglitful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  «  legal  as  well  as 
just  chum  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to  use  it,  accord- 
mg  to  their  own  discretion,"  and  of  which  they  could  not 
be  dispossessed  by  legislation,  but  by  conquest  or  cession 
only. 

1  have  said  that  the  Indian  title,  thus  explained,  was 
always  and  uniformly  admitted  by  the  Crown,  the  colu- 
nies,  the  States,  the  old  confederation,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  that  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  this  country.  I  will  ask  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  proof  in  support  of  this  position. 

In  1750,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  aifairs  informed 
the  Indians  assembled  at  Mobile,  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
that  no  encroachments  should  be  permitted  on  their  lands; 
and  that  all  treaties  made  with  them  would  be  CiithfuUy 
kept  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

In  September,  1753,  by  order  of  the  King,  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
to  appoint  commissioners,  who,  in  conjunction  with  com- 
missioners from  other  neighboring  Governments  in  alliance 
with  them,  should  make  a  treaty  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
with  the  Six  Nations.  In  these  instructions,  it  is  stated, 
'*that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  convinoe  the  Indians  of 
the  nno«rity  of  our  intentions,  you  will  do  well  to  examine 
into  the  complaints  they  have  made  of  being  defrauded  of 
their  lands:  to  take  all  proper  and  legal  metliods  to  redress 
their  complaints,  and  to  g^tify  them  by  reasonable  pur- 
chases, or  in  such  other  matters  as  you  shall  find  most  pro- 
per and  agreeable  to  them,  for  such  lands  as  have  been 
unwarrantably  taken  from  them,  and  for  such  other  as  they 
may  have  a  desire  to  dispose  of.'*  In  June,  ^754,  pursu- 
ant to  these- instructions,  commissioners  met  at  Albany, 
from  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
van'u^  and  Virginia.  Hendrick,  in  behalf  of  the  Six 
Nations,  told  the  commissioners,  *<that  the  Governors  of 
Virginia  and  Canada  were  hoth  quarrelling  about  lands 
which  belonged  to  them."  The  commissioners  replied  to 
them,  and  said:  *'  We  gladly  understand  that  you  ^ve  no 
countenance  to  the  French,  who  went  to  the  Ohio,  und 
have  entered  on  your  lands.  You  did  put  this  land  under 
the  King  our  father,  and  he  is  now  taking  care  to  pres?rve 
it  for  you.  For  this  end,  among  others,  he  has  directed 
us  to  meet  you  here;  for  although  the  land  is  under  the 
King's  Government,  yet  the  propriety  or  power  of  selling 
it  to  any  of  his  M^esty's  subjects,  having  authority  from 
him,  we  always  considered  as  vested  in  you.  We  ever  did, 
and  still  do,  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to  you,  altliough 
within  your  father  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  dominion, 
and  under  his  protection!"  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  de- 
fence was,  at  that  time,  made  with  the  Six  Nations. 

In  allusion  to  this  treaty,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  his  address  to  the  Assembly  of  that  State,  says:  '\  From 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  treaty  of  Albany,  you  will 
clearly  perceive  that  the  lands  on  the  river  Ohio  do  yet 
belong  to  the  Indians  of  tlie  Six  Nstions,  and  have  long 
since  been  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown  of  £ni>:- 
hnd." 

In  April,  1755,  General  Braddock  sent  instructions  to  the 


Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  the  King,  in  which, 
afier  mentioning  that  the  Five  Nations,  in  1791,  had  put 
their  lands  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  to  be  guaFao- 
tied  to  them  and  their  use,  and  that  certain  other  tribes, 
in  1726,  had  put  their  lands  also  under  the  same  protec- 
tion, to  be  protected  and  defended  by  the  said  King,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  the  use  of  tlie  tribes  and  their 
successors  forever,  he  adds:  **  You  are  ift  my  name  to 
assure  the  said  nations  that  1  am  come  by  his  Majesty's 
order  to  build  such  forts  as  shall  protect  and  secure  the 
said  lands  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  forever." 

In  tlic  memorial  delivered  by  the  British  minister  to  the 
French  negotiator  in  1755,  (June,)  he  says:  «*  Whatever 
pretext  might  be  alleged  by  France,  in  considering  these 
countries  as  the  appurtenances  of  Canada,  it  is  «  certain 
truth  that-they  have  belonged,  and,  ss  they  have  not  been 
g^ven  up  or  made  over  to  the  English,  belong  still,  to  the 
same  Indian  nations.  What  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
maintains,  what  it  insists  upon,  is,  that  the  Five  Nations  of 
the  iroquoli  are  by  origin,  or  by  right  of  conquest,  the 
lawful  proprietors  of  the  river  Ohio»  and  the  territory  in 
question." 

In  May,  1755,  Sir  William  Johnson  said  to  the  Six  Na^ 
tions:  <*  Agreeably  to  the  instructions  1  have  received 
from  the  great  King  your  father,  I  will  reinstate  you  in 
the  possesiiioB  of  your  lands,"  And  again,  in  February 
1756:  '*The  King  will  protect  your  country,  and  the 
lands  which  your  fathers  conquered,  and  are  of  right 
yoiu"  territories,  against  all  violence." 

In  August,  1760,  Lord  Amherst  assured  the  Six  Nations 
"  that  their  lands  should  remain  their  absolute  property." 

In  1762,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt  proliibited, 
by  proclamation,  any  of  tlie  subjects  of  the  King  irom 
settling  west  of  the  Alleghany  mounta.ns,  that  countiy 
having,  by  the  treaty  at  Easton,  in  1758,  been  allowed 
to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting  grounds. 

In  1763,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  restraining 
Uie  Governor  of  Virginia  from  making  gmots  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  because  that  couutry,  not  having 
being  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  the  Crown,  was  reserved 
to  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  lived  under  the  protection  of 
the  King,  as  their  hunting  groimd. 

I  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  quoting  from  the 
proceedings  at  wliat  was  called  tlie  Congress  of  Fon 
Stauwix,  in  1768;  from  the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  the 
profession  in  England,  of  Dr.  Franklin^  Patrick  Uenn', 
Judge  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  on  the  operation  ai^l 
til'ect  of  the  grant  from  tiie  Six  Natious  to  William  Trent, 
and  of  the  rutihcation  of  that  grant  by  the  Crown,  by  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  all  these  distinguished  men  agreed  in  opinion  that  the 
title  of  the  Indians  was  one  Which  could  not  be  disturbed 
without  their  consent;  and  some  of  them  supposed  thc'.r 
power  to  convey  was  absolute,  both  as  to  the  manner  and 
the  grantees,  as  an  incident  to  their  right  of  property  in 
the  soil. 

The  treaties  made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chic- 
kasaw and  Choctaw  Indians,  at  Mobile,  in  1765,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  at  Pensacola,  in  May  and 
November,  1765,  all  recognise  the  same  right  in  these 
tribes,  which  has  heretofore  bevn  stated:  boundaries  arc 
estab halted,  and  all  the  lands  not  embraced  within  the 
limits  which  include  wlial  the  Indians  reserve  to  them- 
selves, and  which  are  declared  in  these  treaties  to  belong 
to  them,  and  in  which  they  have  full  right  and  property-, 
are  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Crown. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in  no  instance  did  the 
Crown  of  England  ever  claim  in  pructiee  a  right  by  disco- 
)  very,  but  only  by  purchase,  to  interfere  wilU  the  Indian 
\  title  of  occupancy,  as  before  explained.  It  admitted  in  the 
fullest  extent  the  necessity  of  extinguiitliing  it,  before  the 
Indians  could  be  deprived  of  their  lands;  and  in  all  their 
act.s,  whether  in  Uic  furm  of  iiibt ructions,  proclamution.s. 
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laws,  or  treaties,  «€knowled|^  the  title  of  the  aborgines, 
and  claimed  onl^  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase,^  aad  the 
ultimate  reversionary  right  in  fee.    . 

8uch  being  the  relative  situation  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  as  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  let  me 
now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  acts  and 
declarations  of  the  colonies  and  States,  particularly  Geor- 
gia, and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  tlie  same  principles  were 
adopted,  the  same  rights  conceded  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  same  interest  asserted  to  exist  in  the  colonies  and 
States. 

In  June,  1779,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  resolved  tliat 
the  cemfnonwealth  had  the  exciusive  right  of  pre-emption 
from  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  its  own  chartered 
territory,  and  that  such  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
would  and  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  commonwealth 
to  Uie  utmost  of  its  power.  This  is  all  the  right  which 
they  asserted  and  claimed. 

In  1733,  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Lower  Creeks,  in  which  he  obtained 
cessions  of  lands  from  tliem,  and  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  though  tlie  lands  belong  to  tliem,  (the  Indians,)  they 
will  permit  the  English  to  use  and  possess  a  part  of  them, 
and  that  the  rest  should  remain  to  the  Creeks  forever. 

In  1738,  he  made  another  treaty  with  the  assembled 
States  of  ail  the  Lower  Creek  nations,  in  which  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  were  inserted. 

In  1763,  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Catawba, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Cliickasaw,  and  Creek  nations,  in 
which  cessions  of  land  "were  made;  and  in  May,  1773, 
another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
nations:  by  which  boundaries  were  established,  and  ces- 
sions made  by  tlie  Indians.  . 

In  1777,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cherokees,  to  which  Georgia  was  a 
party,  in  which  the  commissioners  of  both  states  and  the 
Cherokees  exchanged  their  respective  full  powers,  in 
which  a  cession  is  made  by  the  Cherokees  of  all  the  lands 
eastward  of  the  Unacaye  mountain,  to  the  Sta^e  of  South 
Carolina,  as  having  been  acquired  and  possessed  by  that 
State  by  conquest;  and  in  the  eighth  article,  it  is  declared 
tliat  the  hatcnet  shall  be  forever  buried,  and  there  shall 
be  a  universal  peace  and  friendship  re-established  be< 
tween  South  Carolina,  including  tlie  Catawba  and  Geoi'gia 
on  tlie  one  part,  and  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  other; 
there  shall  be.a  general  oblivion  of  injuries;  the  contract- 
ing parties  sliall  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  friembhip  now  re-etttablished;  and  the 
Cherokees  shall,  at  all  times,  apprehend  and  deliver  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Rutledge,  every  person, 
white  or  red,  who,  in  their  nation  or  settlements,  shall  by 
any  means  endeavor  to  instigate  a  war  by  the  Cherokee 
nation,  or  hostility  or  rubber}'  by  any  other  people,  against 
or  upon  any  of  the  American  States,  or  subjects  thereof. 
Can  Georgia  enter  into  a  treaty  with  her  own  citizens? 
give  peace  to  those  who  are  not  enemies,  but  traitors? 

In  1783,  another  treaty  was  made  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  nation,  by  which  peace  was  es- 
tabllsbed,  and  a  permanent  boundary'  was  established. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further.  The  acts  of  Georgia 
furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  her  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine  tliat  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  territorial 
limits,  of  ri^ht,  might  maintain  the  unmolested  occupation 
of  their  lands. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  con- 
federated States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  entirely  co- 
incided, on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  tide,  with  the  princi- 
ples assumed  and  acted  on  by  the  Crown  and  the  colonies. 

In  January,  1776,  Congress  resolved  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  without 
license  from  one  or  more  6f  the  commissioners  of  each 
respective  depai*tment. 

In  September,  1763,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 


United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  prohibiting  )J]  per* 
sons  from  making  any  settlements  on,  or  purcliasing  any 
lands  inhabited  or  claimed  b}r  the  Indians  without  the 
limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State:  and  declatlng 
all  such  purchases,  without  the  express  authority  of  Con- 
gress, void. 

In  October,  1783,  Congress  resolved  that  a  convention 
be  held  with  the  Indians  in  the  northern  and  middle  de- 
partments, for  the  purposes  of  receiving  them  into  the 
favor  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  for  esta- 
blishing boundary  lines  of  property. 

In  March,  1785,  Congress  resolved  that  a  commisaioa 
be  opened  for  treating  with  the  Cherokees  and  all  other 
Indians  southward  of  them.  And  in  June,  1786,  Con- 
gress directed  the  commissioners  who  were  to  hold  this 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them  a  cession 
of  landsi  to  make  suc|i  cession  as  extensive  and  liberal  as 
possible. 

In  August,  1786,  Gon^ean  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
regi^Iation  of  Indian  afiairs,  the  preamble  of  which  states 
that  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  maintaining  a 
good  correspondence  between  tlieir  citizens  and  the  seve- 
ral nations  of  Indians.  This  ordinance  regulates  the  inter- 
course with  the  tribes. 

In  November,  1785,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  made. 
Its  provisions  need  not  be  referred  to. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  acts  of  the  continental  Con* 
gress  were  predicated  on  the  assumed  basis  that  the  Indian 
tribes  had  a  just  and  legal  right  to  t}\e  occupancy  of  their 
lands,  indefinitely,  and  that  the  only  subsisting  right  of  the 
Government  to  them  was  wliat  has  been  heretofore  stated 
—the  exclusive  right  of  purchase,  and  ultimate,  contingent 
right  in  fee. 

But  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Government,  afler  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  if  valid,  put  an  end  to  every  ques- 
tion regarding  the  title  of  the  Indians.  In  the  ti*eaty  of 
Holston,  made  with  the  Cherokees  in  1791,  the  seventh 
article  provides  that  the  United  States  will  solemnly 
guaranty  to  the  Cherokees  all  their  lands  not  thereby 
ceded.'  When  this  treatjr  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Massachu«,etts,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  who  reported,  among  other 
things,  that  tliey  had  examined  the  treaty,  and  found  it 
strictly  conformable  to  the  instructions  ^iven  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  instructions 
were  bounded  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
andjthat  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  Various  other  treaties  with  the  same  and 
with  other  tribes  contain  a  similar  provision;  and  if  these 
treaties  have  any  binding  force,  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
what  wer6  the  rights  of  the  Indians  before  the  conclusion 
and  notification  of  these  treaties,  or  what  were  the  rights 
of  the  Government.  These  solemn  compacts  contain  a 
promise  of  security  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and  give 
them  a  title,  if  they  had  not  one  before.  IIow  far  it  was 
competent  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  these  stipu- 
lations, I  shall  not,  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  inquire. 
That  1  shall  consider,  when  I  refer  to  them,  as  conclusive 
to  show  that  the  States  are  excluded  from  making  any 
legislative  enactments  to  affect  them. 

I  have  now  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
dian title  as  recognised  by  the  Crown,  the  colonies,  the 
Stutes,  the  continental  Congress,  and  the  United  States, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  On  the  subject  c^ 
this  title,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  show,  as  I  promised  to 
do,  thai  the  title,  as  thus  acknow  ledgcd,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  judicial  department  of  this  Government. 
,  In  Fletcher  w.  Peck,  (6  Cranch,  pp.  142-3,)  it  is  said: 
«« The  majority  of  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the,  nature  of 
the  Indian  title,  which  is  certainly  to  be  respected  by  all 
courts  uutil  It  be  legitimately  extinguished,  it  not  such  ae 
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to  be  absolutely  repugnant  to  aelzing  iin  fee  on  the  paK  of,  ed  to  the  claimi  of  civilised  comnmnHies  orer  those  d 
the  State.  **  Here  is  a  com|>lete  recognition  of  a  title.  It  nTige  tribes. **  **  That  the  principle  was  adapted  thj^t  ther 
is  not  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  idea  that  the  State  ma^  |  had  bo  permanent  interest  in  their  huhting grounds."  'Thai 
be  seized  in  fee,  because  the  Bute  has  the  ultimate  domi-  treaties  were  but  n  mode  of  government,  andm  stibsAitute 
nion— the  right  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  the  for  ordinary  Icgislatton,  which  were  from  time  to  time 


estate  in  the  Indians.  So  long  as  the  Indians  occupy,  the 
right  of  the  Stats  is  dormant:  it  cannot  be  exercised.  It 
is  only  in  the  evMit  that  the  occupancy  ceases,  or  the  right 
to  occupy  becomes  extinct,  that  the  ultimate  riglit  of  the 
Sta,te  can  be  enforced.  Judge  Johnson,  in  the  same  case, 
(pp.  146-7,)  saj's,  the  Indians  have  the  absolute  proprie- 
torship of  the  sod.  The  uniform  practice  of  acknowledg- 
ing their  right  of  soil,  by  purchasing  from  them,  ami 
restraining  all  persons  from  encroaching  upon  their  terri 
tory,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  inust  upon  their  right  of  soil. 
^  But  it  was  reserred  to  tins  court,  at  a  later  period,  to 
give  to  this  subject  a  great  degree  of  attention,  and  to  in< 
vestigate,  ascertain,  and  declare  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Indian  title.  This  was  done  in  1833{  and  the  case  of 
Johnson  tw.  Mcintosh  (8  Whcaton^  furnishes  us  with  the 
result.  In  that  case,  the  Chief  Justice,  delivering  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  says:  "The  original  inhabitants  were 
admitted  to  be  the  rig^htful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a 
legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to 
use  it,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  While  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  respected  the  right  of  the  na- 
tires  as  occupants^  they  asserted  the  ultimate  dominion  to 
be  in  themselves,  and  claimed  and  exercised,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  ultimate  dominion,  a  power  to  grant  tlie 
soil  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  These 
grants  have  been  understood  by  all  to  convey  a  title  to  the 
g^ntees,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  riglit  of  occupancy. 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  either  the  United  States, 
or  the  several  SUtes,  had  a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  the  boundary  lines  described  in  the  treaty,  subject 
onl^r  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  extinguish  thai  right  was  vested  in  that 
Government,  which  mieht  constitutionally  exercise  it.  It 
has  never  been  contended  that  the  Indian  title  amounted 
to  nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. The  claim  of  Government  extends  to  the  com- 
plete ultimate  title,  charged  with  this  right  of  possession, 
and  to  the  exclusive  power  of  acouiring  that  right." 

After  these  adjudications,  confirmatory  of  all  previous 
|>ractice,  legislation,  and  treaties,  and  giving  to  that  prac- 
tice the  solemn  sanction  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  can  it  be  doubted  that  tlie  title  of 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  lands  they  occupy  is  practically  as 
complete,  perfect,  and  absolute,  as  that  of  anv  citizen  of 
this  country  to  the  farm  on  which  he  lives,  ana  which  has 
descended  to  him  af^er  having  been  in  the  occupation  of 
&ther  and  son  from  generation  to  generation  >  Can  tlie 
opinions  and  statements  advanced  in  the  report  be  sus- 
tained? "That  the  pretensions  of  the  Indians  to  be  the 
dwners  of  any  portion  of  the  soil,  were  wholly  disregarded 
by  the  Crown  of  England."  "That  where  there  was  no 
reservation  of  any  part  of  the  soil  to  the  natives,  they  were 
lef^  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  proprietors  thought  proper." 
•*  That  one  of  the  expedients  of^lhe  colony  was"  merely 
^  to  appear  to  do  nothing  which  concerned  the  Indians, 
either  in  the  appropriation  of  their  hunting  grounds,  or 
controlling  their  conduct  without  their  consent.  That  this 
was  the  reneral  principle  of  action,  and  that  in  all  the  acts, 
first  of  the  colonies,  anid  afterwards  by  the  States,  the  fun- 
^mental  principle  that  the  Indians  had  no  rights,  by  virtue 
of  their  ancient  possession,  either  of  soil  or  sovereignty, 
has  never  been  abandoned,  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation." "  That  the  Indian  boundaries,  defined  by  treaties, 
were  merely  temporary;  that  the  practice  of  buying  In- 
dian titles  is  but  the  substitute  which  humanity  and  expe- 
^ency  have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in  arriving  at 
the  fWJtual  eigoyinent  of  property  claimed  by  the  right  of 
discovery,  and  sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  aHow- 


dispenscd  with."  ••  That  the  tribes  were  indulged  in  the 
« partial'  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  usagea.**  ••  That  the 
essential  point  in  the  policy  of  Georgia  was,  that  the  Indisa 
resertations  should  be  gradually  contracted  within  wdi 
reasonable  Ifmits,  that  no  part  of  the  Country  ahould  con- 
tinue uncultivated.  That  her  policy,  in  this  respect,  was 
a  part  of  her  rights,  and  that  an^  thing  whieh  tended  to 
defeat  its  operation  was  a  deprivation  of  right."  I  wil! 
pursue  these  quotations  no  fuKher.  They  are  negatived 
by  histor)',  by  authenticated  records,  by  uni^ersai  usa^, 
by  legislative  acts,  snd  by  judicial  determinations. 
'  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question,  what  is  the  naturr 
and  extent  of  the  Indian  ^tle  to  the  lands  which  they  oc- 
cupy, and  having  shown,  I  hope,  that  it  is  one  «'fiscb, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  absolute,  and  limited  only  br 
the  right  of  the  Genei-al  Government,  of  exclusive  pur- 
chase, and  of  the  reversionar)- interest  in  ftre,  1  proceed  to 
inquire  into  and  answer  the  question,  have  the  Stales  is 
wliich  these  tribes  reside  the  power  to  extend  their  legis- 
lative enactments  over  them,  and  thus  to  abolish  among 
thcmt  tribes  the  power  of  self-government,  and  the  lavs, 
usages,  and  customs,  by  which  their  affairs  from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  regufaited?  If  I  do  not  very  much 
mistake,  an  examination  of  tlus  subject  will  result  in  ao 
entire  conviction  that  no  such  power  has  ever  existed,  or 
does  now  exist. 

The  advocates  of  tliis  power  insist  upon  the  right  clairo- 
cd  and  possessed  by  the  Crown  to  exercise  it  while  the 
United  States  were  colonies;  that,  by  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  treaty  of  peace,  this  power,  this  right  of 
sovereignty  and  legrislation,  was  transferred  to  the  States, 
as  sovereign,  independent  communhies;  that  it  has  never 
been  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  Fedetml  Govern- 
ment, but  is  rather  guarantied  and  sectired  to  them  by 
the  constitution  under  which  that  Government  is  founded. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  ro  my  opinion,  but  one  of 
these'propositions  can  be  sustained;  and  even  tliat  is  by  no 
means  free  from  doubt.  I  refer  to  that  which  assumes 
that  the  rights  of  soverei^ty  and  legislation  (whatever 
they  were)  became  vested  in  the  States  individually,  upon 
ttieir  becoming  independent  of  the  Crown.  To  say  the 
least,  it  might  be  contended,  with  some  plausibility-,  that 
these  rights  became  vested  in  the  confederated  Unioii  first, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Government  formed  under  the  con- 
stitution, mther  than  in  the  individual  States.  Hence  the 
cautious  remark  of  Chief  Justice  Marsliall,  (8  Wheaton, 
585,)  **  It  has  never  been  doubted  tliat  either  the  Unit- 
ed Statea,  or  the  several  States,  had  a  dear  title  to  all  tlie 
lands  within  tlie  bounflary  lines  described  in  the  treaty, 
subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the 
exclusive  power  to  extinguish  that  riglit  was  vested  in  that 
Ck)vernmeiit  which  migfit  constitutionally t-xert  it."  Hence 
the  conflicting  claims  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  indivi- 
dual States  to  unappropriated  lands,  which  were  finally 
admsted  by  cessions  fiom  the  l:«tter  to  the  fbrmer.  But 
I  do  not  propose  to  agitate  or  discuss  that  point.  My  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  the  other  propositions  neces- 
sary to  be  sustained  by  the  advocates  of  Uie  rights  of  the 
SUtes. 

If  the  Crown  had  a  lawftd  right  to  exercise  lurisdictioB 
over  the  Indian  tribes,  without  their  consent, -it  ntust  have 
been  derived  either  from  discovery  or  conquest. 

As  to  the  latter,  (the  riglit  by  conquest,)  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  it  has  no  application  to  these  tribes.  There  are 
two^  reasons  which  would  seem  to  be  conchisivc^  on  this 
subject.  One  is,  tliat  no  conquest  w*as  e^er  made  of  them; 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  right  by  conquest,  it  is  veiy  clear 
that  it  was  surrendered  b}'^the  Grown  in  the  trieatics  which 
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were -made  with  them.  In  these  compacts  the  liulUns 
were  regsrded  as  possessing^  the  power  to  make  them; 
the^  were  treated  as  lawful  and  necessary  parties  to  them; 
their  claim  to  territory  was  acknowled^d;  boundaries 
were  settled,  and  pledges  g^iven  that  no  interruption,  no 
interference  with  their  respective  territorial  limits,  as  set- 
tled by  these  treaties,  should  be  allowed.  To  assert  an 
unlimited  rig^t  of  sovereignty  and  legislation  in  the  Crown, 
by  the  force  of  conquest,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
admitted  necessity  that  the  Indian  tribes  should  conclude 
treaties  with  the  Crown,  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  and  with  their  explicit  provisions. 
Hence  the  Supreme  Court  say,  after  speaking  of  the  wars 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  that  the  law  which 
regelates,  and  ought  to  regulate  in  general,  the  relations 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  was  inappli- 
cable to  tliese  Indian  tribes.  The  resort  to  some  new  and 
different  rule,  better  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
was  unavoidable.  The  one  adopted  was,  as  the  Indians 
receded,  the  lands  which  they  thus  left  unoccupied  were 
parcelled  out  and  granted  by  the  Crown;  and  as  to  those 
of  which  they  retained  possession,  the  Indians  residing^  on 
them  were  to  be  considered  as  occupants,  to  be  protected 
while  in  peace,  but  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  transferring 
the  absokite  title  to  others. 

As  to  the  existence  of  this  right,  as  emi^nating  from  dis- 
covery, it  is  contradicted  by  the  best  writers  on  interna- 
tional law,  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  rigphts  acquired  by  discovery,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  making  it,  are  simply  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
purchases  of  the  native  tribes;  to  make  settlements,  and 
occupy,  in  pursuance  of  purchases  when  made;  and  an 
ultimate  right  in  fee,  whenever  the  title  of  the  Indians 
shall  become  extinct.  And  even  these  rights  may  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  and  solely  confined  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  this  country  and  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, and  do  not  exist,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  any  other  comrounitv  of  native  tribes.  What  is  called 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  discovering  the  coun- 
'  trjr,  consists  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned.  This  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty,  the  sole  right  of  purchase  and  the 
ultimate  ownership  in  fee,  g^rows  out  of  the  fact  of  disco- 
very; and  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  takes  so  much  from  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Indian  tribes.  But 
the  power  to  legislate — ^to  extend  its  laws  over  the  terri- 
tory discovered — is  confined  to  its  subjects  when  they  make 
purchases  and  settlements,  and  grows  out  of  the  obvious 
principle  that  these  subjects,  purchasing,  as  they  must, 
with  the  consent  of  their  own  sovereign,  when  they  re- 
move and  occupy  the  lands  purchased,  carry  with  them 
the  laws  under  which  they  previously  lived,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  which  they  receive,  as  continuing 
subject!  of  their  sovereign,  become  amenable  and  subject 
to  such  legislative  enactments  as  it  may  be  deemed  useful 
and  expedient  to  make.  Tlie  right  to  purchase  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Crown;  the  right  to  occupy,  from  the  pur- 
chase; and  the  subjection  to  the  legfislation  of  the  Crown, 
from  the  union  of  these  rights,  connected  with  their  national 
character,  and  the  protection  which  their  nation  is  bound 
to  afford  them.  This  power  to  legislate  is  a  branch  of  the 
same  power,  which  can  lawfully  make  any  municipal  regu- 
lation a  power  over  its  own  subjects,  settled  on  territory 
purchased  with  their  consent,  and  in  regard  to  which  it 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase. 

Let  me  solicit  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
support  which  these  positionsderive  from  judges,  lawyers, 
and  statesmen. 

In  1757,  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Yorke,  the  King's  at- 
torney and  solicitor  general,  officially  advised  the  Crown 
that  the  grjknts  to  the  F«ast  India  Company  were  subject 


only  to  the  King's  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  settle- 
ments, as  English  settlements,  and  over  the  inhabitants, 
as  English  subjects,  who  carry  with  them  the  King^s  laws 
wherever  they  form  colonies,  and  receive  his  protection, 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  charters.  Here  the  true  principle 
of  the  right  to  legislate  is  clearly  stated.  It  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  are  English  purchasers; 
that  the  settlements  consequent  on  the  purchase  are 
English  settlements,  who  form  colonies,  carry  with  them 
English  laws,  and  receive  protection  by  virtue  of  the  pa- 
tent from  the  Crown;  and  this  part  of  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1755,  Counsellor  Dagge,  Serg^nt  Glyn,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  Patrick  Henr}',  gave  written  opinions  in  support 
of  the  same  principles.  The  lands  conveyed  by  the 'In- 
dian tribes  were  taken  by  the  g^ntees,  and  held,  subject 
only  to  the  King's  sovereignty  over  the  settlements  to  be 
established  thereon,  and  over  tiie  inhabitants  as  English 
subjects.  The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Crown 
of  England  was  made  by  the  same  instrument  whereby 
the  land  was  conveyed,  and  was  effectual  to  pass  it,  and 
the  title  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England. 

But  it  is  not  necessair  to  refer  to  English  lawyers,  or  to 
times  as  remote  as  those  j  ust  mentioned.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  decisions  we  ought  to  regard 
as  sound  expositions  of  the  law,  have  told  us,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  what  rights  were  acquired  to 
this  country  by  the  discovery  of  it.  * 

in  the  case  of  Johnson  va,  M*Intosh,  the  court  say,  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  on  the 
discovery  of  this  continent,  by  which  they  should  be  mu- 
tually regulated,  was  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  authority  it  was 
made,  against  all  other  European  Governments,  which  title 
might  be  consummated  by  possession.  As  a  consequence, 
the  nation  acquiring  the  discovery  obtained  the  rig'ht  of 
acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives,  and  establishing  set- 
tlements upon  it. 

The  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  to  complete  sove- 
reignty, as  independent  nations,  were  necessarily  dimi- 
nished. And  why?  Because  it  interfered  with  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  discovery  g^ve  exclusive  title, 
ultimate  dommion,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy, to  those  who  made  the  discovery. 

The  court  say,  the  United  States  mamtain,  as  all  others 
have  maintained,  that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  of  occunancy,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  by  conquest,  and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a 
degree  of  sovereignty  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
would  allow  them  to  exercise:  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  limited 
sovereignty  over  them.  This  sovereignty  is  not  called 
absolute — unlimited — but  a  kind  or  degree  of  sovereignt}', 
limited  and  confined,  and  when  taken,  as  it  should  be, 
Hcundum  tubjedam  maieriam,  meat>s  nothing  more  than 
it  existed  so  far  and  to  such  an  extent  as  was  necessary  to 
preserve  mviolate  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase;  or  per- 
haps, as  was  said  by  Judge  Johnson,  (6  Cranch,  p.  147,) 
the  onlv  limitation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indians  was 
the  rigpt  in  the  States  of  governing  every  person  within 
their  limits,  except  themselves.  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  in  no  instance  did  the  Crown  ever  claim  the 
right  to  legislate  for  the  Indian  tribes,  except  with  their 
consent,  and  for  their  protection,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Crown  of 
England  neither  possessed  nor  claimed  the  right,  as  de- 
rived from  discovery,  conquest,  or  otherwise,  to  extend 
its  laws  over  the  Indian  ti'ibes.  I'hey  were  considered  as 
distinct  nations  or  communities,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent, excepting  that  the  right  to  alienate  at  pleasure  their 
binds' was  denied  to  them,  possessing  and  actually  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  Government,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  laws,  usages,  and  customs:,  if  this  be  so,  then, 
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by  the  declaration. of  independence  and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  Georgia  acquired  no  rig^t  to  legi^te  over  them, 
for  the  Crown  did  not  possess  it;  and  as  was  upell  observed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  <<  Neither  the  decUration  of  inde- 
pendence, nor  the  treaty  confirming  it,  could  give  the 
United  States  more  than  that  which  they  before  possessed, 
or  to  which  Great  Britain  was  before  entitled." 

Should  it,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  view  thus  &r 
taken  of  this  subject  is  incorrect:  that  the  Crown,  while 
the  States  were  colonies,  possessed  and  exercised  the  un- 
limited right  of  sovereijgfnty  and  legislation,  and  that  the 
States  succeeded  to  this  right  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, I  will  ask  the  committee  to  follow  roe  in  an 
examination  of  this  subject,  under  the  constitution,  and 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  if  the  States  had  the  power  of 
legislation  at  any  time,  it  was  surrendered  at  the  adoption 
of  that  constitution,  and  that  that  instrument  contains  a 
virtual  prohibition  to  .the  States  to  extend  their  legislative 
enactments  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  right  to  legislate  over 
these  tribes,  if  it  exist,  is  in  its  nature  indefinite  and  unli- 
mited; Tor,  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State,  that  sovereign  power  extends  to  the  enact- 
ment of  all  laws  to  affect  the  Indian  tribes,  which  could 
lawfully  be  made  to  operate  upon  its  white  citizens.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  assumed  in  the  report  The 
right  to  legislate  is  spoken  of  as  growing  out  of  the  abso- 
lute' sovereignty  of  the  States  within  their  territorial 
limits,  and  can  of  course  have  no  limitation  in  respect  to 
Indians,  which  it  has  not  in  regard  to  its  white  population. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  if  a  State  can  legis- 
late so  as  to  affect  tlie  Indians  at  all,  it  can  do  so  to  the 
same  extent  as  over  its  own  citizens. 

This  unlimited  power  of  legislation  cannot  exist,  with- 
out annihilating  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands.  1  have 
heretofore  attempted  to  show  what  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  title;  a  right  to  use  and  occupy'^forever; 
not  to  be  defeated  by  legislation,  but  by  cession  or  con- 
quest only;  and  that  this  title  was  not  acquired  by  permis*' 
sion,  by  treaty,  by  reservations,  but  by  the  original  riglit 
of  occupancy.  What  becomes  of  the  enjoyment  of  this 
right,  if  a  State  can  lawfully  do  as  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  have  done — pass  laws,  abolishing  and  declar- 
ing null  and  void  al(  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  regulations, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits? 
Cannot  these  States  alter  the  mode  of  descent,  the  regu- 
lations of  alienation,  the  rights  of  possession,  as  known 
and  practised  by  tiie  Indians?  Cannot  they  impose  taxes, 
and  subject  their  lands  to  the  payment  of  them?  Cannot 
they  make  legislative  enactments,  the  necessary  and  ine- 
viUble  effect  of  which  will  be  to  drive  them  from  the 
occupation  of  their  territory?  Did  not  the  Secretary  of 
War  foresee  this  consec^ucnce,  when  he  stated  to  the  Che- 
rokee delegation,  that,  m  consequence  of  the  power  of 
Georgia  to  extend  her  legislative  enactments  over  this 
nation,  the  only  remedy  for  the  nation  was  a  removal  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  where  alone  could  be  assured  to  it 
protection  and  peace;  that  while  the  tribes  continue  witlitn 
the  territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  they  could 
promise  themselves  nothing  but  interruption  and  disquie- 
tude; that,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  there  would  be  no  con- 
flicting interests;  there  the  United  States  could  say  to 
them,  the  soil  shall  be  yours,  while  the  trees  grow,  or  the 
streams  run;  but,  situated  where  they  now  are,  no  such 
language  could  be  held  to  them  ?  .  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  but  that,  being  subjected  to  the  legislation  of 
Georgia,  the  occupancy  of  their  territory  would  be  dis- 
turbed; and  that  the  consequence  of  their  residing  within  | 
the  limits  of  a  sovereign  State  would  eventually  be  exter- 1 
mination?  Let  me  read  to  the  committee  an  extract  from  I 
the  speech  of  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Missisuppi,  I 
lately  deceased,  [Mr.  Kcxd,]  which  1  shall  have  occasion  | 
to  use  for  another  purpose  hereafter,  in  the  Senate  of  tlie 


United  States,  in  1836:  **  He  was  entirely  persuaded  that 
so  long  as  the  tribes  of  Indians  within  any  State  of  tbe 
Union  were  exempted  from  the  operations  of  State  bvs^ 
they  never  would  consent  to  remove  from  tiie  teni- 
tory  they  occupy:  until  our  legislation  can  in  some  Ibnn  or 
other  be  brought  to  act  on  these  people,  or  those  reaidnt 
among  them,  they  will  never  consent  to  abandon  tho; 
lands.  So  soon  as  our  laws  can  reach  those  abamioned 
citizens,  who  settle  among  them,  and  become  as  savage  u 
the  Indians  themselves,  a  powerful  motive  for  their  cob* 
tinuance  will  be  removed.  It  is  a  first  step  in  a  systea 
of  removal;  it  is  the  first  step  in  any  system  tending  to  & 
change  of  residence." 

If  one  of  tbe  principles  advanced  in  the  report  be  cot- 
rect,  and  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands  be  what  1  htve 
stated  it  to  be,  it  wholly  excludes  State  legiaiation.  Tbe 
committee  say,  speaking  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  Nev 
York:  *<Itwas  not  understood  as  introdu<nng  any  nev 
principle.  It  recognised  the  general  principle,  that  teni- 
toqr  and  jurisdiction,  considered  in  reference  to  a  State  or 
nabon*  are  inseparable;  that  one  is  a  neceasaiy  incident  to 
the  other;  and  that,  as  a  State  cannot  exist  without  territo- 
ry, the  limits  of  that  territory- are,  at  the  same  tkne,  the 
hmits  of  its  jurisdiction."  Here  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple is  asserted,  that  soil  and  jurisdiction  are  inseparable 
from^  each  other.  That  the  right  to  the  soii«  in  a  State, 
ex  vi  ienuifUf  includes  a  right  oT  sovereignty  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.  Let  an  application  be  made  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  Indian  title.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  title  to  the 
territory  which  they  occupy,  as  agnnst  the  State  of  Geoi^ 
g^a,  is  practically  an  absolute  title,  and  by  the  United 
States  it  has  been  solemnly  guarantied  to  tbem.  If  aa, 
then  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  said  to  be  necesarilj 
incident  to  the  right  of  soil,  attaches  to  it;  for  it  can  hardlj 
be  claimed,  that  what  is  a  correct  rule  as  applied  to  civil- 
ized nations,  oug^t  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  would  Mem,  therefore,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  the  positions  taken  in  the  report^  that  the  Indiais 
possess  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  their  lands^  if 
they  are  tlie  ownen  of  the  lands;  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  in  a  former  part  of  this  dicussion,  that  they  are 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  for  every  practical  purpose  fir 
which  absolute  ownenhip  may  be  used. 

Another  objection  to  the  right  of  legislation  by  the 
States,  is  derived  from  its  non^iser,  (if  tlie  expressioam^ 
be  allowed,)  by  Georgia,  at  all  times.  It  is  now  more  tbsa 
fifty  yean  since  the  declaration  of  independence^  and 
more  than  forty  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  sad 
until  within  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year,  no  such  ri|^t  was  ever 
cUumed.  Whence  this  silence?-  Whence. this  acquiesc- 
ence in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government* 
Whence  these  repeated  and  reiterated  demands  upon  the 
Government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titled  Does  the  doc- 
trine so  lately  advanced,  of  State  sovereignty,  comport 
with  the  language  of  the  report,  that  "it  is  understood 
Georgia  will  not  attempt  to  appropriate  tbe  lands  witlua 
tlie  Indian  reservations,  without  their  consent?"  Does  it 
not  look  to  the  operation  of  State  laws  as  a  sure  and 
speedy  mode  of  extinguishing  actual  occupancy,  if  not  of 
title?  Has  it  not  this  for  its  object?  For  wltat  other  pur- 
pose can  the  State  desire  to  legislate  over  them?  Not  to 
draw  revenue  from  them;  not  to  subject  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  civil  or  military  duties;  not  to  make  them  ci- 
tizens, and  amalgamate  them  with  their  white  population. 
The  State  can  have  no  such  objects  in  view.  Can  any 
other  motive  be  assigned,  than  indirectly  to  force  them  to 
remove,  by  bringing  the  action  of  legislation  to  bear  upoe 
them?  If  such  be  the  object,  if  the  power  existed,  why 
was  it  never  before  claimed  or  exercised?  Why  was  the 
Federal  Government  to  extinguish  the  title,  to  purchase 
the  right  of  occupancy  ?  Can  this  long  acquiescence,  on 
the  part  of  Georgia,  in  the  exercise  of  self-government 
by  the  Cherokee^  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way 
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than  by  its  full  belief  that  the  right  so  to  exercise  it  be- 
longed to  that  tribe? 

If  the  power  oflegislation  exists,  how  are  these  Indians 
to   be  regarded  as  citizens,  aliens,  or  denizens'    Not  as 
citizens,  it  would  seen),  for  the  law  already  passed  nearly 
outlaws  them.     It  does  not  indeed  declare  them  incompe- 
tent to  sue  as  plaintifi^s  in  their  courts;  but  it  haa  all  the 
practical  consequence  of  outlawry;  for  they  are  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  only  testimony  which  would  gene- 
rally  exist,   to  sustain  their  legal  rights.     Not  only  no 
Indian  can  testify  for  another,  where  a  white  roan  not  re- 
siding in  the  nation  is  the  adverse  party;  but  no  descend- 
ant of  one,   however  remote,  is  a  competent  witness. 
The  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  pri- 
vate property,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Indilins,  are  by  this 
law  practicaHy  annihilated;  it  is  clear  they  are  not  aliens, 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States;  for  if  so, 
whose  subjects  are  they?    They  are  not  denizens;  for  a 
State  cannot  make  them  such.    They  have  not  been  made 
citizens  by  naturalization;  for  a  State  cannot  make  them 
such,  in  that  manner.     If,  then,  they  are  subject  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  State,  it  is  because  they  are, 
and  from  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
have  been,  citizens  of  the  State.     If  citizens,  they  may  be 
prosecuted  for  all  offences  for  which  the  whites  may  be 
prosecuted — ^bigamy,  treason,  &c.  &c.     If  citizens,  they 
are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census,  and  to  form  a  part  of 
the  basis  of  representation  if  taxed.  Now,  did  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  ever  suppose  that,  by  exercising  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  tribes  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  States  could  be  represented  on  the  floor 
of  Congress?    Would  Georgia  have  a  right  to  send  one 
of  the  chiefs  or  headmen  of  these  tribes  a»  a  Represen- 
tative or  Senator  to  the  National  Legislature?    The  old 
Congress  did  not  think  so,  when  it  was  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  that  the  Indians  should  have  the  right 
to  send  a  deputy  of  their  choice,  whenever  they  should 
think  fit,  to  Congress:  they  never  were,  at  any  time, 'con- 
sidered subjects  of  Georgia;  but  if  they  are  now,  they 
always  have  been,  since  July  4, 1776;  and  a  new  basis  of 
representation  is  to  be  made  after  the  year  1831,  for  the 
States  within  whose  limits  Indian  tribes  reside.     The  law 
of  Mississippi,  if  a  valid  one,  has  completely  eflfected  this 
oMect;  for  while  it  abolishes  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Indians,  it  confers  on  them  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  the  operation  of  all  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  of  the  State;  and  the  twenty-third  Congress 
will  perhaps  have  one  additional  representative  from  Mis- 
sissippi, by  force  of  this  legislative  enactment. 

The  power  to  extend  tlie  municipal  regulations  of  the 
State  or  Georgia  over  the  Indians,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
taken  away  by  the  constitution,  and  cannot  now,  consist- 
ently with  the  provisions  of  that  instrument,  be  exercised. 
1  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  State,  by  adopt- 
ing the  constitution,  is  bound  in  good  faith  by  its  provi- 
sions, and  cannot  claim  to  exercise  any  rights  which  by 
that  instrument  are  conferred  exclu»vcly  on  the  General 
Government,  or  prohibited  to  the  State.  A  denial  of 
this  principle  would,  of  course,  be  a  denial  of  any  para- 
mount authority  of  the  constitution,  and  reduce  the  Go- 
vernment to  what  it  was  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. 

By  the  constitution.  Congress  have  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Whatever  the  Ex- 
tent of  this  power  may  be,  so  far  as  it  exists  and  may  be 
lawfully  exercised,  it  is  exclusive.  It  must  necessarily  be 
so;  for  if  it  exist  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, it  becomes  nugatory  in  the  hands  of  either. 
The  regulations  of  the  State  and  of  Congress  might  con- 
flict with  each  other;  and  which  is  to  yield?  Neither,  if 
the  power  may  be  exercised  by  both.  This  point  has, 
however,  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court.     That  tri- 


bunal has  decided  that  the  power  given  to  Congress, 
under  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  is  exclusive,  and 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  to  the  States  to  exercise  it. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  comment  upon  the  suggestion,  that 
it  is  not  said  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  States;  for  the 
expression  is  general:  it  is  made  to  extend  to  all  Indian 
tribes,  and  must  include  those  within  as  well  as  those 
without  the  territorial  limits  of  a  'State.  But  there  were 
no  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  were  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  some  State.  Such  has  uniformly  been  the  con- 
struction of  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  power,  in  my  opinion,  forbids  all  control  over  the 
Indikn  tribes  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  through  the 
medium  of  her  laws.  It  was,  I  think,  so  intended,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  so. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  is  provided  that  *•  the 
United  States  in  Cong^ss  assembled  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing 
all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the 
States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State 
within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated:"  and  in 
the  ordinance  of  1786,  this  legislative  right  was  expressly 
adverted  to  and  recogttiscd.  When  the  constitution  was 
framed,  this  proviso  was  ptirposely  omitted.  It  does  not 
appear  in  that  instrument;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  tliat 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  signed  the  articles  of 
confederation,  also  aflixed  their  signatures  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  were  members  of  that  Congfress  which  enacted 
the  first  intercourse  law  after  iu  adoption,  July  22d, 
1790;  continued  by  acta  of  March  1st,  1793;  May  19th, 
1796;  March  3d,  1799,  and  made  perpetual  by  act  of 
March  30th,  1802.  In  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1790, 
a  provision  is  made,  which  evinces  most  clearly  that  the 
Indians  were  not  considered  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State,  for  it  provides  for  the  punishment  of  citizens  or 
inhabitants  of  the^United  States  who  commit  crimes  in  the 
Indian  territories,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  oflTence 
had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  which  thej  were  inhabitants  or  citizens.  The  same 
provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of 
March,  1793.  And  in  the  first  act,  sales  to  States  are  de- 
clared void,  though  they  have  the  pre-emptive  right,  un- 
less at  a  public  treaty  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem,  from  these  facts,  no  other  inference 
could  be  drawn  than  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
supposed  they  had  effectually  excluded  State  legislation 
over  the  Indian  tribes;  else,  why  omit  in  the  constitution 
what  was  inserted  in  the  articles  of  confederation  less  than 
ten  years  preceding,  and  which  must  have  been  known, 
understood,  and  well  considered  by  the  convention  in 
1787,  the  reservation  of  the  legislation  of  the  States?  And 
why,  in  the  first  law  which  was  made,  in  execution  of  tlie 
power  given  to  Congress,  was  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  if  they  possessed  jurisdiction?  Contemporanea  er- 
positio  is  generallv  a  safe  rule,  both  in  the  construction  of 
constitutional  and  statute  law,  and,  if  it  be  applied  here, 
establishes  the  principle  that  the  States  had  no  power  of 
legislation  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits. 

But  let  it  be  examined  in  another  point  of  view.  The 
proviso  before  referred  to,  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  ^ 
may  have  been  inserted,  exabundanti  cautelot  to  prevent' 
any  inference  that  the  rights  of  the  State  to  legislate  on 
other  subjects  than  the  intercourse  with  and  the  affaii-s  of 
the  Indians  were  abridged  or  taken  away:  fojit  would  have 
been  absurd  to  have  granted  to  Congress  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  regulating  tlie  trade  and  managing  all 
aflTsirs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  a  State,  and  then 
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to  have  added  a  proviso  which  would  have  efTectuallpr 
prevented  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  In  this 
view,  the  treaty  of  Holston  of  1785  is  binding  under  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  *'aU  debts, 
contracts,  and  engagements,  entered  into  before  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  con- 
federation." But  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
the  Indian  tribes  not  only  was  intended  and  believed  to 
have  excluded  State  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  such  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  grant  of  the  power. 
It  has  been  before  stated  to  be  exclusive,  and  of  conse- 
quence it  denies  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  tribes.  But  a 
want  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  intercourse  with 
them,  is  a  want  of  power  to  affect  them,  in  any  manner, 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  very  circumstance  tluit 
intercourse  may,  and  must  be  had  with  them  in  some 
form,  is  conctunve  that  they  are  considered  and  to  be 
treated  as  a  community  distinct  from  our  own  citizena» 
Now,  how  can  a  State  legislate  over  a  body  of  men  with 
whom  they  are  prohibited  from  having  any  intercourse, 
except  under  regulations  prescribed  by  Congress?  There 
is  no  subject,  there  is  neither  territory  nor  person,  on 
which  legislation  can  act.  If  Georg^  can  of  right  pass  a 
law  which  operates  upon  the  tribes,  she  can  enforce  it; 
for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  right  to  extend  its  laws  to  them, 
if  there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect. A  right  to  make  and  to  enforce  a  law  must  coexist 
in  the  same  body:  they  cannot  be  separated.  Can  a  law 
be  executed  in  a  territory  where  an  entry  on  it  cannot  be 
.  made,  without  the  assent  of  a  power  distinct  from  that 
which  enacts  the  law?  Let  this  question  be  answered  by 
a  reference  to  the  law  of  Georgia,  approved  by  the  Go- 
vernor, December  19,  1829. 

The  sixth  section  extends  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
that  State  over  the  Cherokees,  and  subjects  them  to  the 
legal  process  of  their  courts.  The  seventii  section  abo- 
lishes all  their  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  and  regulations. 
Suppose  the  Cherokees  refuse  a  compliance  with  these 
statute  provisions;  how  is  the  State  to  enforce  them?  If 
proccsM  is  issued,  can  the  ministerial  officer  go  into  their 
territory  to  serve  it?  Wliat  says  the  intercourse  law  of 
Murch,  1802,  section  3?  "  If  any  citizen  of  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, or  other  person,  shall  go  into  any  country  wiiich  is 
allotted  or  secured  by  treaty  to  any  of  tlie  Indian  tribes 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  without  a  passport,"  obtained  in 
tl)e  manner  specified  in  the  act,  •«  lie  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
uiit  excfeding  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing three  months."  Would  the  process  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  alone,  he  a  protection  to  an  officer  who  should 
ffo  among  the  Cherokees  to  execute  it?  Would  it  save  him 
from  the  penalties  of  this  section  of  the  intercourse  law? 
Would  it  be  "a  good  plea  in  bar"  to  an  action  of  debt  to 
recover  the  penalty,  or  to  an  indictment  for  the  offence? 
Suppose  tile  hiws  of  Georgia  to  authorize  the  assessment 
of  a  tax  upon  the  Cherokees,  could  tiie  tax-gatherer  go 
into  their  nation  and  take  their  property  to  satisfy  it? 
JLook  at  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1802.  *•  If  any  citi- 
zen, unauthorized  by  law,  and  witli  a  hostile  intention, 
shall  be  found  on  any  Indian  land,  such  offender  shall"  be 
subject  to  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  and, 
•*  where  property  is  taken,  shall  pj\y  for  it  twice  its  just 
value. I*  Would  tlic  law  <»f-  Georgia  save  him*from  these 
penalties  and  forfeitures?  Would  it  be  an  available  de- 
fence, in  suits  brought  to  recover  and  enforce  them? 
The  twelfih  section  of  the  law  of  Georgia  makes  it  mur- 
der to  take  the  life  of  an  Indian  res'ding  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  Georgia,  for  enlisting  as  an  emigrant,  &.c., 
contrary  to  tlie  laws*  and  customs  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Should  there  be  a  violation  of  this  section,  and  its  penalty 
be  ( xaclc<l,  which  is  dcutli  by  lianging,  wimt  would  be 
the   ron-cjucncc?     *rur:i  again  to  the  intercourse  act, 


section  6:  « If  any  citizen  or  other  person  shall  go  lata 
any  town,  settlement,  8ic.,  belonging  to  Mnj  nation  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  shall  tliere  commit  murder,  by  kill- 
ing any  Indian,  &c.,  he  shall  suffer  death."  Would  tk 
warrant  of  execution,  issued  under  the  law  of  Georfis, 
be  a  justification'  Would  this  be  an  '* available  plea  ii 
bar?"  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  a  State  law  operat- 
ing upon  the  Indian  tribes  is  a  mere  brututn  fidmau  £ 
cannot  be  enforced  without  entering  upon  their  territorr, 
and  that  is  prohibited. 

Is  this  intercourse  law  one  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution?  If  it  is,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  Isni 
Let  me  then  inquire,  what  is  the  meaning^  of  the  exprc^ 
ston,  "  commerce  withtlie  Indian  tribes?"  The  SupreiK 
Court  have  given  an  explanation  of  this  phrase.  They  ar, 
*' commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic,  but  it  is  somcihiif 
more;-  it  is  intercourse."  As  used  in  the  constitution,  *'£ 
it  a  unit,  every  part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  tern 
it  cannot  stop  at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  Stit£, 
but  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior.  Id  the  reguk- 
tion  of  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  action  of  the  hv, 
especially  when  the  constitution  was  made,  wms  chiclT 
within  a  State.  The  power  of  Congress,  then,  whatever 
it  may  be,  must  be  exercised  within  the  territorial  juns- 
diction  of  the  several  SUtes."  What  is  this  power?  ''Ii 
is  the  power  to  regulate,  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  bf 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  It  is  complete  in  it- 
self, may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent^  and  sckoov- 
ledges  no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  In  the  cu& 
stitution.  It  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  ss  r 
would  be  in  a  single  Government,  having  in  its  consul 
tion  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  power, » 
are  found  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  Asic 
impUes,  in  its  nature,  full  power  over  the  thing- to  be  r> 
gulated,  it  excludes,  necessarily,  the  action  of  all  othen 
that  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  wtaat 
thing."  The  power,  then,  given  to  Cong'reaa,  is  toprt- 
scribe  the  rule  by  which  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tnbci 
shall  be  governed,  and  excludes  the  action  of  all  others 
Now,  can  a  State  legislate  over  a  territory  or  a  pcopk. 
where  both  these  subjects  of  legislation  are  within  tbe 
exclusive  control  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  constitutici 
and  treaties  have  given  this  control?  What  kind  of  leps* 
lation  is  that  which  is  made  to  operate  upon  a  commuoitj 
with  whom  the  law  maksrs  are  not  even  permitted  to  bin 
any  intercourse  ?  It  seems  as  though  it  were  impassible  m> 
cessfuUy  to  contend  that  tribes  of  Indians  could  be  brougt^ 
under  State  laws,  when  they  are  without  the  reach  erte 
of  ordinary  commerce  with  the  States. 

But  another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  the  b- 
dian  tribes  includes  a  right  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  crtt 
place  it  under  certain  modifications,  as  the  intercoLne 
law  of  1802  does.  Now,  Congi*ess  have  exercised  vst 
power  to  prohibit  commerce  qr  intercourse  with  forcrgr 
nations;  they  did  tills  when  the  embargo  and  non-inte- 
course  laws  were  passed,  and  we  have  at  present  a  w» 
intercourse  law  as  it  regards  some  of  the  'West  In(& 
islands.  These  laws  have  been  adjudged  valid  by  ibe 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country.  Now,  if,  uode; 
the  clause  which  gives  to  Congress  the  rigiit  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  all  intercourse  nuy  be 

{>rohibited,  surely  the  same  thing  may  be  done,  as  it  :«- 
ates  to  the  commerce  witli  the  Indian  tribes.  And  a 
power  to  prohibit  aU  intercowse  is,  exm  temuni^  a  povt; 
which  excludes  State  legislation;  for  a  State  law  canntf 
be  executed,  where  there  is  no  lawful  right  to  enter  ii^tt 
the  Indian  territory  to  enforce  it. 

But  let  us  examine  this  clause  a  little  further.  It  is  ytr 
obvious  that  the  frnmers  of  the  constitution  supposetl  tbi: 
the  Indian  tribes  were  a  community  distinct  from  the  or 
dinary  citizens  of  a  State.  They  provided  for  the  rt^ 
lation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  thf 
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tates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  that  i^  with  a  people 
ot  foreig^nen,  not  members  of  the  Union,  but  distinct 
rom  them,  called  tribes.  They  did  not  profess  to  rcgu- 
Lte  intercourse  between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  If, 
owever,  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  can 
jpislate  over  the  Indians,  it  is  because  they  are  members 
f  their  community,  citizens,  persons  living  within  their 
urisdiction;  and  thus  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  re- 
gulate trade  with  them  is  annihilated.  They  are  no 
anger  tribes;  they  lose  that  distinctive  character  and  ap- 
lellation,  when  they  are  claimed  to  be  members  of  the 
»tate;  and  thus  this  clause  in  the  constitution  is  a  dead 
etter,  it  means  nothing. 

One  observation  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  consent  given  by  the  States,  in  the  constittition,  that 
i^ongress  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the 
rade  with  the  Indians,  is  a  virtual  admission  that  they  are 
lot  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States.  They  are  not 
mly  called  tribes,  but  are  treated  as  distinct  communities, 
lot  incorporated  with  the  States;  not  a  part  of  their  po- 
lulation.  Can  the  United  States  regulate  trade  and  in- 
ercourse  with  the  citizens  of  a  county  or  town  in  any 
State?  Can  they  make  laws  to  govern  a  portion  of  the 
nhabitants  of  a  State?  They  certainly  can  do  it,  if  the 
Indian  tribes  are  citizens  of  the  States  within  whose  limits 
hey  reside.  It  cannot,  however,  be  seriously  contended 
hat  the  constitution  has  vested  in  Congre««  any  such 
>ower  as  that  which  would  of  necessity  result  if  the  Indi- 
ans are  citizens  of  the  States. 

By  the  constitution,  "  power"  is  given  to  the  President, 
'<  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
nake  treaties."  This  power  is  also  exclusive,  and,  when- 
»ver  lawfully  exercised,  supersedes  all  State  legislation 
nconsistent  with  it;,  for  by  the  same  constitution  it  is 
Drovtded  **  that  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
lupreme  law  of  the  landf  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
ihall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  given,  what  at  least  are 
sailed  treaties,  have  been  made  with  the  Southern  Indians. 
[  shall  endeavor  ta  show  that  these  treaties,  or  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  contain  provisions  which 
exclude  all  legislation  over  them  by  the  States  within 
whose  chartered  limits  they  are  located;  and  that  these 
treaties  are  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  are  those  to  which  I 
ihall  refer,  for  it  is  from  them  we  have  had  memorials 
luliciting  protection  from  the  legislation  of  Georgia,  and 
those  miide  wich  other  tribes  contain  similar  provisions. 

That  these  treaties,  in  terms,  and  in  the  fullest  and 
most  solemn  manner,  guaranty  to  them  forever  all  their 
Lands  not  ceded,  is  admitted.  Any  legislation,  either  of 
the  United  Sutes  or  the  States,  which  would  deprive 
them  of  their  possessions,  would,  of  course,  be  an  in- 
fraction of  these  compacts.  No  such  legislation,  (if  the 
treaties  are  valid,)  which  would  produce  this  effect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  can  be  admitted.  These  proposi- 
tions need  no  illustration  or  argument  to  support  them. 

But  not  only  is  this  species  of  legislation  prohibited, 
but  legislation  in  every  form,  and  for  any  purpose,  by  the 
States,  is  equally  prohibited. 

The  treaty  of  Holston,  JuW  2,  1791,  was  the  first  one 
made  with  the  Cherokees,  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  the  subsequent  treaties  are  considered  and 
declared  to  be  additional  to,  and  forming  a  part  of,  this 
treaty.  Let  me  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  several  clauses  in  this  treaty. 

The  Cherokees  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever;  they 
stipulate  not  to  hold  any  treaty  with  any  individual  State. 
The  United  States  are  vested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  their  trade;  they  may  punish  at  their 


pleasure  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  settles  on 
their  lands;  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  going  on  to 
their  lands  without  a  passport;  thev  shall  deliver  up  offend- 
ers guilty  of  certain  specified  cnmes  a^inst  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  latter;  and  offenders  against  them  shall  be 
punished  as  though  the  crimes  had  been  committed  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  And 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  which,  in 
1790,  General  Washington  declared  was  in  full  force,  and 
the  provisions  of  which  he  felt  bound  to  carry  into  faithful 
execution,  the  Indians  are  admitted  to  have  the  power  to 
punish,  at  their  discretion,  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
please,  those  settlers  upon  their  lands,  who  will  not  re- 
move within  six  months  af\er  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
In  the  face  of  these  treaty  provisions  and  recognitions, 
can  the  States  legislate  over  them?  Can  they  exercise  an 
authority  over  them,  even  for  protection,  when  tliat 
power  is  confided  to  the  United  States?  And  what  does 
protection  imply?  Merely  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  lands?  This  term  is  general,  and  applies  to  all  their 
then  existing  usages  and  customs.  It  is  to  be  a  protection 
against  all  who  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  them;  they 
have  abjured  the  protection  of  all  sovereignties  but  the 
United  States;  to  them  is  confided  the  right  to  regulate 
the  trade  with  them;  to  them,  offenders  are  to  be  »ven 
up;  by  them,  offenders  are  to  be  punished.  And  the 
United  States  hind  themselves  to  observe  all  these  stipula- 
tions! How  is  it  possible  that  a  Stete  can  enact  a  law 
which  shall  operate,  in  a  territory  guarantied  exclusively 
to  the  Indians,  and  over  a  community  whose  relations  are 
declared  to  exist  only  with  the  United  States,  and  whose 
local  jurisdiction  is  admitted  by  these  provisions  to  be 
exclusive  of  the  Federal  Government?  And  now,  in  what 
light  are^hese  treaties  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties?  Do  they, 
or  dp  they  not,  imply  and  admit  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  , 
independent  of,  and  not  subject  to,  the  control  of  the 
States?  and  do  they  possess  any  binding  force? 

Let  us  attend  to  the  language  of  General  Washington 
on  this  subject.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1789,  he  came 
into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  among  other  things,  on  these  two  points:  "Shall 
a  solemn  guaranty"  be  given  **by  the  United  States  to 
the  Creeks  of  their  remaining  territory,  and  to  maintain 
the  same,  if  necessary,  by  a  line  of  military  posts?"  "If 
all  offers  should  fail  to  induce  the  Creeks  to  make  the 
desired  cession  to  Georgia,  shall  the  commissioners  make 
ii  an  ultimatum?"  To  the  first  question,  the  Senate  an- 
swered in  the  aflirmativej  to  the  second,  in  the  negative. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1789,  General  Washmgton 
sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  states  that  <Mt 
is  important  that  all  treaties  and  compacts  formed  by  the 
United  States  with  other  nations,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
should  be  made  with  caution  and  executed  with  fidelity," 
After  speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  United  States  with 
European  nations,  not  to  consider  any  treaty  as  conclusive 
until  ratified,  and  suggesting  that  the  same  course  would 
be  advisable  in  relation  to  treaties  made  with  the  Indians, 
he  asks  of  the  Senate  their  opinion  and  advice,  whether 
certain  Indian  treaties  were  to  be  considered  as  perfected 
and  ratified,  and  consequently  as  obligatbry  without  being 
ratified;  and  if  not,  whether  these  treaties  ought  to  be 
ratified.  The  Senate  answer  by  adopting  the  following  re- 
solution: '<  Resolved,  That  the.Senate  do  advise  and  con- 
sent that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ratify  the 
treaty."  Can  any  language  be  more  expressive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  of  the  Senate  that  these 
treaties  were  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution requiring  ratification,  as  made  with  a  nation 
having  the  power  to  enter  into  them,  and  therefore  as 
independent,  having  the  power  of  self-government?  And 
it  is  to  be  observea  that  the  practice,  in  regardto  these 
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Indian  treaties,  hat  been  unifonnly  the  fame  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

On  the  11th  August,  1790,  General  Washin8:ton  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  asks  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  whether  <*  overtures  shall  be  made  to  the  Chero- 
kees  to  arrange  a  new  boundary,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
settlements  made  by  the  white  people  since  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell;"  and  whether  the  United  States  should  «  stipu- 
late solemnly  to  guaranty  the  new  boundary  which  may 
be  arranged."  The  Senate  gave  their  advice,  by  answer- 
ing both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that,  in  this  message.  General  Washington 
explicitly  states  that  he  shall  consider  himself  bound  to 
exert  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  constitution, 
in  order  to  carry  into  faithful  execution  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell. 

Let  me  now  turn  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  distinguished  men  who  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  Ghent,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Government,  and  whose  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  subject  by  the  British  negotiators;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  what  has  been  called, 
in  modern  times,  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government.  These  opinions  unequivocally 
support  the  Indian  tribes  in  their  right  to  be  {^verned  by 
their  own  laws  and  usages.  In  their  note  to  the  British 
commissioners,  dated  September  9th,  1814,  they  use  the 
following  language:  **  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British  jurists  have  taken 
particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements 
in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized 
Indians,  has  taken  occanon  to  praise  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  and  the  foimder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  havinf^ 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  culti- 
vate, notwithstanding  their  being  furnished  with  a  charter 
from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the  United 
States,  since  they  became,  by  their  independence,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized 
into  a  political  system.  '  Under  that  system,  the  Indians 
residing  within  the  United  States  are  so  far  independent, 
that  they  live  under  their  own  customs,  and  not  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  that  their  rights  to  the  lands 
where  they  inherit  or  hunt,  are  secured  to  them  by 
boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  themselves^  and  that  whenever  these 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary 
treaties.  They  are  so  fnr  dependent  as  not  to  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  any  private  persons,  nor 
to  any  Power  other  than  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
under  their  protection  alone,  and  nut  under  that  of  any 
other  Power.  Whether  called  subjects,  or  by  whatever 
name  designated,  such  is  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  These  principles  have  been  Uniformly 
recognised  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  all  the  treaties 
between  them  and  the  United  Slates." 

I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
Cherokee  treaty  of  July  8th,  1817,  which  was  negotiated 
by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners.  And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
that  it  was  under  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  and  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  made,  to  enable  the  Cherokees 
to  establish  a  Government  of  their  own,  and  adopt  laws 
more  in  unison  with  republican  principles  than  their 
former  usages,  and  which  laws  and  Government  the  State 
of  Georgia  claims  a  right  to  abolish. 

The  preamble  recites  tliat  the  upper  Cherokee  towns 
arc  desirous  of  contracting  their  society  within  narrow 
limits,  that  they  may  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed 
laws  and  a  regular  Government;  and  for  this  purpose  re- 

3uest  a  divisional  line  to  be  established  between  them  and 
le  lower  towns;  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  before  re* 


cited  promises  with  good  fiiith,  the  Cherokees  make  a 
cession  of  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  StAlea.     It  is 
very  obvious  that  the  only  object  of  thb  tremty,  mnd  the 
cession  made  under  it,  was  to  enable  the  Cherokees  who 
remained  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  institute  a  Govemioem 
and  enact  laws  suited  to  their  then  condition.       Ths 
object  was  well  understood  by  the  eommissioneri  wbc 
negotiated,  and  by  the  President  and  Senate  wbo  ratified, 
this  treaty.     As  an  inducement  to  effect  this  object,  to 
them  so  desirable,  they  made  large  grants  of  their  territo- 
ry.    They  proceeded  to  establish  their  Government  and 
laws,  to  *'  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civil- 
ized life,"  upon  the  faith  of  this  treaty;  and  eleven    yean 
aAerwards,  they  are  informed  by  the  President,  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Goren- 
ment  which  ratified  it,  that  they  cannot  be  protected  is 
the  enjoyment  of  that  Government^  and  those  laws,  bo: 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  may  lawfully  abrogate  both. 
Was  this  the  view  taken  of  their  rights  by  the  conimis' 
sionert,  and  by  thii  President  and  Senate  in  1817?     Was 
it  not  conceded  by  them  all,  that  the  Cherokees  had  the 
right  to  institute  a  form  of  Government  and  make  lairs 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  but 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  right? 

In  July,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
gK>vernment  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio^ 
the  fourth  article  of  which  provides  that  *'  the  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  lodisDSt 
their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them 
witliout  their  consent;  and  in  tlieir  property,  rights,  and 
liberty,  they  never  sliall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unlcs 
in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws 
founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shsJl.  from  tone  to  time, 
be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  aad 
for  preservinf^  peace  and  friendship  with  them." 

In  the  cession  by  Georgia,  in  1802,  it  is  provided  that 
when  the  territory  ceded  by  her  shall  be  formed  into  a 
State,  it  shall  be  admided  as  such  into  the  Union,  on  the 
conditions  and  with  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  fore- 
going ordinance,  except  the  article  which  forbids  slaveir- 

In  1817,  Congress  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  to  form  s 
State  Government,  preparatory  to  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  with  a  {proviso  tliat  the  constitution  and  Govern- 
ment by  them  formed  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the 
before  mentioned  ordinance,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  cession  by  Geor^a. 

In  the  same  year,  Mississippi,  having  formed  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  Government,  declared  by  Congress  to  be 
in  conformity  to  tlie  principles  of  the  foregoing  ordinsnce, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union: 

In  1819,  Alabama  was  admitted  on  the  same  principles. 

From  these  acts  two  very  obvious  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn.  The  one  is,  that,  in  1802,  Georgia  considered  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  secured  the  property,  the 
rights,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  as  not  only  just  and 
proper,  but  as  one  which  the  continental  Congress  might 
lawtully  make.  The  other  is,  that  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  are  precluded  by  the  acts  authorizing  them 
to  form  a  Government,  and  admitting  them  into  the  Union, 
to  enact  laws  which  shall  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Indians. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States*  m  1826,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  repair 
of  a  post  road  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  answer  to  an 
objection  that  the  State  ought  to  construct  and  repair  ite 
own  roads,  Mr.  Kiire,  of  Alabama,  said,  « the  road  runs 
througii  the  Indian  country,  over  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi had  no  control." 

Mr.  JosasoN,  of  Kentucky,  said,  this  "  was  a  road 
opened  by  the  United  States,  according  to  a  treaty  stipu- 
lation with  the  United  SUtes." 

Mr.  Elus,  of  Mississippi,  said)  "  the  road  did  not  pass 
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throug^h  one-seventh  part  of  that  State,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  State  Goyernment  of  Mississippi  to  have  any^ 
Authority  over  those  lands,  till  the  title  to  them  was  ex- 
tinguished." 

Mr.  Eatoit,  of  Tennessee,  the  present  Secretary  of 
"War,  said,  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  tlie 
United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Indians.  The  question  of 
State  right*  had  not  then  arisen,  and  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Under 
•uch  an  adminiatration  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  distinct  sovereignty,  that  went 
to  invade  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  *'  Ever  since 
this  Government  had  existed,''  Mr.  Eaton  said,  <Uhey 
had  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  Indians  are  a  dis- 
tinct sovereig^yt  it  was  an  anomaly  that  one  sovereignty 
should  exist  within  the  orbit  of  another;  but  they  always 
had  proceeded  on  this  principle,  and  if  they  had  any  riglit 
to  interfere  with  them,  why  did  they  proceed  with  them 
in  the  character  of  sovereignties >"  Mr.  Eaton  contended 
that,  '*  by  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  there  was  no  ces- 
non  of  property  on  the  part  of  these  Indians:  there  was 
not  even  a  cession  of  sovereignty.  They,  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity  as  Indians,  yielded  their  consent  to  the 
United  States  to  open  a  road.  The  United  States  could 
not  g^ve  the  State  of  Mississippi  any  sovereigfnty  over  it." 
Mr.  BsRRiBir,  of  Georgia,  now  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  said,  <*the  mo<lerate  rejection  he  had 
been  able  to  bestow  on  this  subject  had  reconciled  his 
mind  to  the  admission  of  the  principle  that  the  effect  of 
this  treaty  was  certainly  of  limited  extent.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  before  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Union,  and  the  parties  to  that  treaty, 
being  considered  as  distinct  sovereignties,  might  have 
imposed  on  the  United  States  certain  obligations;  from 
which  obligations  they  could  not  diseng^ag^  themselves  by 
any  new  compacts  entered  into  with  the  people  of  MisMS- 
nppi  on  their  admission  into  the  Union." 

Mr.  White,  at  present  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  written 
opinion  given  in  1824,  says:  "These  people  (the  Chero* 
kees)  are  now  to  be  viewed  as  a  nation  possessing  all  the 
powers  of  other  independent  nations,  which  are  not 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  surrendered  up  by 
this  treaty,  (the  treaty  of  Holsfon.)  I  have  believed,  and 
still  do,  that,  under  the  treaties,  the  Cherokees  must  be 
considered  a  nation,  possessing  like  powers  with  other 
nations,  except  so  far  as  they  have  surrendered  their  in- 
dependence to  the  United  States." 

Are  th%se  treaties,  thus  explained,  binding?  If  they 
recognise  and  declare  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  .they 
are  made,  so  far  independent  as  to  possess  the  right  of 
governing  themselves  by  their  own  municipal  regpulations, 
as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  States,  and  to 
have  the  sole  right  of  occupancy  forever  to  the  lands 
described  in  the  boundaries  specified,  are  the  treaties 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  Had  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  enter  into  and  to  ratify  them  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  novel  that  a  necessity  is 
supposed  to  exi9t  to  prove  that  the  treaties  made  with  the 
Induin  tribes  are  valid:  but  this  necessity  is  imposed, 
from  the  repeated  declarations,  made  hypothetically 
indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  .they  conflict  with  the 
supposed  and  asserted  rights  of  State  sovereignty,  that  they 
were  not  lawfully  entered  into;  that  no  power  is  given  by 
the  constitution  to  make  these  treaties;  and,  therefore,  that 
they  are  void.  Let  me  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  prooft  that  they  are  compacts,  which,  if  not  fulfilled 
by  us,  will  subject  us  to  the  imputation  of  violating  our 
national  faith;  that  they  were,  what  they  profess  to  be, 
made  with  full  authority,  and  are  now  the  supreme  law. 

These  treaties  have  received  the  sanction  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  and  by  each  been  considered 
as  binding  on  the  contracting  parties. 


By  the  Executive.  This  is  necessarily  implied  in 
making  and  ratifying  them:  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  President  would  make,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty,  which  they  did  not  believe 
was  binding  on  either  of  the  parties  to  it.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  mere  deductions  or  inferences  from  the  exercise  of 
the  treaty-nnaking  power.  The  records  of  our  Govern- 
ment furnish  us  with  ample  evidence  of  the  opinions 
entertained  of  their  validity  by  all  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  Buccesnvely  held  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

General  Washington,  in  a  communication  to  the  Senate 
in  1790,  says:  "The  treaties  which  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  must  be  faith- 
fully performed  on  our  parts:  I  shall  conceive  myself 
bound  to  exert  the  powers  entrusted  to  me  by  th&  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  carry  into  faithful  execution  the  treaty 
of  Hopewell ."  **  The  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks 
are  also  laid  before  you,  to  evince  that  the  requisite  steps 
have  been  taken  to  produce  a  full  compliance  with  the 
treaty  made  with  that  nation  on  the  7th  of  August,  1790. 
The  Senate  advised  and  consented  that  the  President 
should  cause  the  treaty  concluded  at  Hopewell  to  be 
carried  into  execution  according  to  the  terms  thereof." 
'*  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  chiefs  should  be  well 
satisfied  of  the  entire  good  faith  and  liberality  of  the 
United  States." 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  all  the  persons 
holding  the  office  of  President.  I  will  detain  the  com- 
mittee, by  referring  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson  only. 

«  The  Government  is  determined  to  exert  all  its  energy 
for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians.  Until  they  cede  their  lands  by  treaty,  or  other 
transaction  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State  can 
give  a  right  to  such  lands." 

The  validity  of  these  treaties  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government.  It  has 
passed,  from  time  to  time,  laws  regulating  the  intercourse 
with  them;  laws  making  appropriations  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  carry  these  treaties  into  effect:  and  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  proceeds  upon  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple that  the  Indian  tribes  have,  by  treaties,  rights  to 
lands  which  are  to  be  extin^ished,  improvements  which 
are  to  be  purchased  and  paid  for;  and  appropriates  money 
for  these  objects. 

The  judicial  department,  in  the  cases  before  referred 
to,  has  made  a  full  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these 
treaties.  It  speaks  of  them  as  subsisting;  as  containing 
provisions  binding  on  the  parties  to  them,  and  which,  like 
all  other  similar  compacts  within  dependent  Powers,  are 
to  be  faithfully  observed. 

I  have,  for  another  purpose,  adverted  to  the  opinions 
advanced  by  distingruished  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  States  within  whose  chartered 
limits  the  Indians  reside;  all  sustaining  the  doctrine  that 
these  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  solicit 
the  committee  to  examine  them,  in  connexion  with  the 
topic  of  argument  which  1  am  now  discussing. 

These  treaties  are  and  roust  be  presumed  to  be  valid,  at 
least  until  declared  to  be  void  by  the  judicial  department. 
It  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  declare  them  void. 
This  power  is  not  confided  to  this  body,  nor  can  they 
treat  themotherwise  than  as  binding,  until  that  department 
of  the  Government,  to  which  alone  is  confided  the  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  their  validityi  shall  pronounce  them  not 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

As  these  treaties  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  they  are,  of  course,  valid.  The  committee 
will  ^notice  the  marked  distinction  which  is  made  in  the 
constitution  between  treaties  and  laws.  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  laws  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     To 
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make  a  treaty  binding^,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  authority  oF  the  United  States,  and  this  is  all 
which  is  necessary.  This  authority  is  delegated  to  the 
President  and  Senate,  and,  when  exercised  by  them,  the 
States  have  a^eed  that  it  is  duly  made.  Whereas,  as  to 
a  law,  it  must  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  this  the  judicial  department  is  constituted  the 
judgv.  Now,  these  treaties  have  been  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  They 
have  therefore  been  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  and  thus  the  States,  by  becoming  parties 
to  the  constitution,  have  declared  them  to  be  tiie  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  any  State  to 
declare  that,  in  making  these  treaties,  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  were  passed?  4hat  there  was  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  not  delegated? 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  safe  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  an  assumed  principle,  by  following  it  out  in 
its  consequences.  What  would  they  be  in  the  case  we  arc 
now  considering.  If  these  treaties  arc  invalid?  If  they  are 
void  as  to  the  United  States,  or  as  to  any  of  the  States, 
they  are  so  as  to  the  Indians.  If  they  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect,  in  good  faith,  because  they  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States,  they  are  inoperative  for  all  purposes. 
The  Indian  tribes  may  say  with  great  propriety  to  this 
Government,  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  fulfil  the  stipu- 
lations oontained  in  the  treaties  made  with  us,  we  are  un- 
der no  obligation,  on  our  part,  to  comply  with  them.  If 
you  exceeded  your  powers,  the  treaties  are  at  an  end. 
And  what  would  then  be  the  result?  Why,  every  cession 
of  land  made  by  virtue  of  them  is  a  void  grant.  The 
boundaries  which  now  circumscribe  them,  are  no  longer 
fixed  and  permanent.  Every  thing  conceded  by  them  in 
these  treaties,  is  set  afloat.  Are  the  States  more  especial- 
ly benefited  by  them,  prepared  for  this  result?  Are  they 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  principle  that  no  permanent 
rights  were  acquired  tor  them  by  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties? 

If  the  Indian  tribes  possess  the  rights  of  soil  and  sove- 
reignty to  the  extent  which  I  have  attempted  to  show  they 
do  possess  them;  if  the  treaties  and  laws  entered  into  and 
enacted  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  these  tribes, 
are  valid,  the  power  to  pass  this  law  does  not  exist,  and 
its  inexpediency  is  obvious.  It  takes  away  from  those  tribes, 
or  impairs  the  rights  which  belong  to  them.  It  substitutes 
a  legislative  enactment,  requiring  only  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  a  treaty  which  requires  the  assent 
of  two-thii*ds  of  the  Senate. 

If  my  physical  strength  was  competent  to  the  task,  I 


would  submit  to  the  committee  some  considemtions  evin*. 
ing  the  impolicy  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  gfrowing"  out  'A 
the  enormous  expense  which  will  attend  its  execution,  s-^j 
the  utter  annihilation  which  it  will  cause  of  the  tribes  « hi 
may  remove  to  their  contemplated  residence  west  of  t .? 
Mississippi.  But  I  have  already  exhausted  my  strength  n 
the  discussion  of  the  other  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  bill.  I  shall  leave  these  topics  to  my  fHends  ubc 
may  follow  me  in  this  debate. 

1  would  not,  if  I  had  the  power,  excite  any  improper 
sympathy  in  favor  of  these  remnants  of  a  once  poweri'J 
race.  I  will  not  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  m«> 
ner  in  which  the  white  man  wai  received  by  them,  w-l.fi 
he  first  set  his  foot  upon  tlie  shores  of  the  Western  worli: 
to  the  cessions  of  lands  which  from  time  to  time  they  ha« 
made  to  the  colonies,  and  to  this  nation;  to  their  prwe-it 
condition  as  improved  in  civilization,  in  morals,  and  reU 
gion;  to  their  attachment  to  their  present  homes  the  lands 
which  they  occupy,  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Noj  s  r. 
our  obligations  to*  sustain  and  protect  them  where  they 
now  are,  are  derived  ft'om  sources  which  need  not  the 
aid  of  sympathy  to  give  them  credit. 

My  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  StokksI  pointed  oot 
the  view  which  would  hereafter  be  taken  or  our  dccisioa 
on  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law.  He  took  us  froa 
this  Hall,  and  assembled  us  before  the  tribunal  of  our  ovr. 
countrymen,  who  would  pronounce  the  sentence  of  coa- 
demnation;  before  the  tribunal  of  assembled  nations,  ^-i 
would  pass  a  like  sentence;  before  the  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity, where  would  be  open  the  volume  of  hislorr,  ic 
which  would  be  found  written  in  letters  of  fire,  this  re- 
public violated  its  solemn  treaty  obligations  with  the  Indir. 
tribes,  because  it  had  the  power,  and  was  actuated  bv  m> 
tives  of  interest  to  do  it.  Sir,  our  future  historian  »il 
not  have  the  power  of  the  recording  angel,  as  be  vrltn 
this  sentence,  and  drops  upon  it  a  tear  to  blot  it  out.  h 
will  remain  tliere  as  long  as  time  endurea.  It  is  like  tht 
ulcer  of  infamy;  no  balsam  can  heal  it:  it  is  lilce  the  wreck 
of  a  ruined  reputation;  no  artist  can  rebuild  it.  I  m>it 
pursue  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  my  friend  frts 
New  York.  I  might  assemble  this  nation  before  tlie^-Mt 
august  tribunal  ever  to  be  erected — ^tbe  tribunal  of  the  list 
day.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  transactions  or  that  day.  Divine  inspiration 
hath  written  for  our  admonition,  and  I  pruy  that  it  may  imx 
be  repeated,  in  the  retributions  of  the  last  judgntent, 
Cursed  be  he  that  possesseth  himself  of  the  field  of  ibe 
fatherless  and  him  that  hath  no  helper,  and  the  congre- 
gated universe  pronounce  the  sentence  just. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR,   FRELINGHUYSEN, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SUNDAY  MAILS. 

[Accidentally  omitted  in  ita  proper  place.] 


Is  THB  Skitatx  Of  TU  UfliTKO  Statxs— Mty  8, 1830. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  being  under 
consideration,  viz. 

<« The  Sabbath  it  jattly  regarded  as  a  dhrine  institnUoa  eloMly 
eonneoted  with  iiiditidual  and  natioiial  protperitj — no  legisla- 
ture  oan  rightfully  rtjeet  Hs  elainw  |  and  althoagn  the  Congreis 
of  the  United  StateSt  from  the  peealiar  and  limiled  oonstiia- 
1  ion  of  the  General  (vOfemmenf,  cannot  by  lav  enforce  iis 
observance— yot,  at  they  tboald  not,  by  positive  legitlatlon,  en* 
crotch  upon  the  aatrednest  of  th||  day,  or  weaken  its  aathorlty 
in  the  eitifoatioa  of  the  people— 

"  Therefore,  It  is 

**  Rksoitid,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Ofllee  and  Post 
Roads  be  instraeted  to  report  a  bill,  repealing  so  moch  of  the 
act  on  the  rcgulalioo  of  post  offices  as  requires  the  delivery  of 
letters,  packets,  aad  papers,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  further  to 
prohibit  the  transport  atioo  of  the  mail  on  that  day:*' 
Mr.  FEELINGHUTSEN  spoke  as  foUows: 

Mb.  PsxsiDxirr:  I  bare  presented  this  resolution  to  the 
Senate,  not  only  in  the  hope  that  we  may  consider  and 
respect  the  daims  of  the  Sabbath,  but  also  that  an  occa- 
sion may  be  afforded  of  disabusing  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  memorialists. 

Wbe.i  it  was  proposed  to  our  fellow  citizens,  during 
the  bst  Congress,  respectfully  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of 
tlie  law  which  required  the  transportation  Of  the  mail 
and  the  opening  of  post  offices  on  Sunday,  it  produced  a 
spontaneous  cordial,  and  unexampled  concert  and  co-op- 
eration, from  one  limit  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Thou- 
sands of  our  constituents,  who  would  abhor  all  religious 
tests  and  ecclesiastical  domination,  sent  up  their  request 
that  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  destructive  of  our 
temporal  prosperity  as  it  was  offensive  to  God,  might  be 
repressed.  Sir,  it  wss  a  noble  tribute  to  the  just  claims 
of  a  day  held  sacred  by  .all  Christian  men.  It  vras  a  na« 
tion's  voice,  speaking  oil  a  subject  deeply  involving  ita 
bebt  interests.  I  could  wish  that  the  plea  had  been  re- 
garded, and  at  least  rightly  apprehended.  The  petition- 
ers would  not  have  been  chaiged  with  the  design  of  unit- 
ing Church  and  State,  in  any  dangerous  alliance,  had 
their  motives  been  justly  appreciateo,  or  their  language 
distinctly  understood.  In  looking  over  the  memorials 
that  have  loaded  your  tables  for  the  last  and  present  ses* 
aions,  1  find  among  them  the  first  names  of  .our  country. 
The  principal  merchanto  in  all  our  important  cities,  judg 
es,  jurista,  and  legiabtors,  tbe  fiirmer,  manufacturer,  and 
mechanic,  of  every '  denomination,  have  combined  a 
weight  of  influence,  and  respectability  of  testimony,  on 
the  sacred  authority  of  this  holy  day,  as  honorable  to  them 
as  it  should  be  persuasive  and  prevalent  with  us. 

The  honorable  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives,  to  whom  these  memorials  had  been  referred,  in 
their  report,  made  on  the  3d  of  Febniaiy,  1829,  observe^ 
**  It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try affords  no  instance  m  which  a  stronger  expression  has 
been  nuide,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  petitioners.'' 

Sir,  what  has  wrought  so  sudden  and  singular  a  revo- 
lution in  the  public  mind,  if  auch  indeed  be  the  case  ' 
Whence  has  arisen  this  clamorous  opposition  to  an  ob- 
ject that  so  lately  seemed  to  draw  to  itself  auch  univer- 
sal and  popular  approbation  f  When  we  open  tbe  vo- 
lumea  of  remonstrances  against  the  interference  of  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  its  own  violationa  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  one  prominent  cause  li  urged.    It  is  gravely  assert- 


ed that  the  petitioners  are  striving  to  bring  into  the  op« 
eratiohs  of|  our  Government  an  ecclesiastical  dominion  to 
lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  encroach  up* 
on  the  rights  and  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  opin« 
ton.  Sir,  it  is  due  to  all  parties,  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
to  examine  this  charge  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  divested 
of  all  prejudice,  and  with  a  single,  sincere  desire  that  the 
truth  may  be  known. 

The  men  who  have  presented  their  respectful  memori* 
als  to  the  Congress,  are  not  among  those  that  have  ever 
been  friendly  to  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  bondage.  I 
have  traced  among  them  the  names  of  many  illustrious 
worthies  of  our  Revolution.  They  seem  to  have  rejoiced 
in  an  occasion  that  would  bear  their  public  teatimooy  to 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Moreover,  when 
we  seek  for  the  proof  of  this  ungracious  cliarge,  we  find 
that  faistead  of  desiring  any  inroad  to  be  made  upon  the 
rights  of  conseienoe,  the  manifest  design  of  the  meniori« 
alists  has  been  to  uicrease  the  entrenchmente  aroond 
these  high  interests.  They  saw  in  this  act  of  Coi^g^sv 
beside  other  exceptionable  features,  a  direct  Invasion  of 
religious  liberty  ;  tnat  whilst  it  left  all  others  tranquil,  it 
attacked  the  principles  of  eveiy  postmaster  in  the  land* 
with  all  the  multitudes  of  clerks  assistants,  messengers^ 
and  mail  carriers,  and  commanded  them  to  disregard  thtt 
Divine  authority  and  the  legislation  of  almoat  every  States 
and  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  business,  and  of  dis- 
tracting servile  labor.  And  without  disturbing  in  tbe 
least  degree  the  opinions  or  creed  of  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians, Congress  was  besought  to  repeal  a  statute  tlius  ad> 
verse  to  individual  privilege  and  public  weKue.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  spirit  and  scope  of 
these  applications  have  been  tortured  fVom  their  obvious 
intention^  as  I  hope  to  show  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  Post  Office  Department,  reqmrea  that  **  postmastera 
shall,  on  everyday  of  the  week,  keep  open  their  post  ofll« 
ces,  for  thedeliveiy  of  letters,  packets,  and  papers,  at  all 
reasonable  hoursi  No  other  statute  of  simitar  require- 
ment can  be  found  in  our  civil  or  criminal  code.  It  isaa 
anomaly  in  our  legistation.  In  all  our  public  laws  beside* 
we  perceive  fi  veiy  commendable  concern  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath.  And  when  we  recur  to  their  provisions 
we  shall  be  fumiahed  with  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection, that  ia  derived  from  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  on 
the  proper  season  that  should  be  devoted  to  religious  dii« 
ties.  Out  predecessors  have  acted  upon  a  true,  republi- 
can principle,  that  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity were  to  be  consulted.  A.nd  when  a  collision  might 
arise,  inasmuch  as  only  one  day  could  be  thus  appropriat- 
ed, they  wisely  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  aen- 
timenta  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  people,  that  the  fint 
day  of  the  week  should  be  the  Sabbath  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

This  public  recognition  is  accofdedto  the  Sabliatb  in 
our  Federal  Constitution.  The  President  of  tiie  United 
States^  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  fdnctiona  of  bis 
legislative  department,  la  expresseljr  relieved  from  all  em- 
barrassment on  Sunday.  The  business  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  highest  jtidicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  is 
by  law  directed  to  suspend  ita  session  on  Sunday,  ooth 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Ofllcea  of  the  State,  Treasury, 
War,  and  Navy  Departmenta,  are  all  closed  on  Sunday. 
And  all  the  States  of  Uie  Union  I  bel^,  (^^^eaty  tiiree 
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of  them  eerUunlv)  hy  explicit  le^slatiTe  CMetmentt, 
acknowledge  «no  declare  the  religious  Mitborit J  o<  Sun- 
day. 

Sir,  theae  State  lava  do  not  merely  notiee  this  day, 
but  tNey  require  in  terms  its  religious  observance,  and 
prohibit  lis  profanations  under  proper  penalties.  And 
yet  these  regulations  may  be  assailed  with  equal  propriety 
as  the  resolution  I  have  submitted. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  course  of  public  enactments  by 
the  States,  will  fully  illustrate  the  high  consideration 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  Sabbath,  as  a  portion  of 
time  which  duty,  sound  policy,  and  our  best  interests  re- 
quire, should  be  set  apart  for  religioaa  service  and  moral 
ImproTcment  I  have  selected  two  or  three  cases  only, 
not  that  they  are  the  strongest,  but  because  they  present 
a  r»ir  estinnate  of  the  views  that  have  been  entertained  by 
the  d'tflerent  legiiUtures  of  the  Union.  In  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  bo  decided  waa  the  piety  of 
their  statesmen,  that  they  not  only  prohibited  the  pro- 
fanation, but  required  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Pursuing  our  researches  into  the  legislation  of  all  the  old 
thirteen  States,  and  most  of  the  new  western  States,  sec- 
tions of  a  kindred  spirit  are  found  to  he  incorporated  into 
their  systenu  of  lawa.  Sir,  this  forms  a  most  grateful  tes- 
timonial, that  refutes  all  the  outcry  of  *'  sectionsl  con- 
spiracies" and  **  unhallowed  combinatiena.*  It  exhibits  a 
full,  harmonious  and  honorable  commentary  upon  the  great 
political  truth,  that  a  free  people  can  preserve  their  fiber* 
ties  through  moral  influsnces  slone  «  and  that  to  cherish 
theae,  a  Sabbath  is  vitally  indispensable.  Permit  me,  Mr. 
President,  before!  diamisf  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  give 
an  extract  from  a  public  law  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
•dopted  on  the  15tb  of  May,  1S20— it  is  the  prfamble  to 
**  an  act  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.'*  I 
deem  it  important,  for  the  sound  principles  and  practical 
wisdom  which  it  combines.  The  extrsct  follows  :  **  Con- 
sidering thaty  in  trm  community,  some  poKion  of  time 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  relaxation  from  worldly  cares  and 
employments  and  devoted  to  the  social  morshipof  Al 
mighty  God,  and  the  attainment  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  promotive 
of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  people  :  and 
whereas  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  denominated 
the  Sabbath,  has  at  all  times,  among  Christians  in  general, 
been  devoted  to  these  important  purposes,"  &c.  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  by  that  act  ordained,  '*  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  shall  be  kept  and  observed  by  the  goodpeople  of  the 
Territory  as  a  Sabbath,  holy  day,  or  day  of  rest  from  all 
secular  labor  and  employments."  I  cannot  forbear  to  re- 
mark, sir,tbat  such  indications  of  correct  senriment  sre 
heard  by  us  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  coming  from  our 
territorial  districts.  They  are  the  best  pledges  that  could 
be  given,  of  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  rising  com- 
muniiiea  on  our  borders. 

The  example  of  the  old  world  also  pleads  powerfully 
on  behalf  of  this  sacred  institution.  London,  with  all  its 
wealth,  business,  and  enterprise,  regards  the  Subbath. 
Ko  mail  is  opened  or  closed  on  this  day.  And  although 
there  is  probably  five  limes  the  commerce  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  as  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, no  mail  leaves  tlie  Metropolis  for  Liverpool  be- 
tween Saturday  evening  and  Monday  rooming  ;  and  the 
mercantile!  classes  of  these  populous   communities  m:ike 

no  ctmplaint  of  this  interruption.  No,  sir,  they  rejoice 
at  the  relief  snd  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  worldly  bu- 
siness, that  one  day  in  seven  thero  nnsy  be  a  pause  in  the 

anxieties  of  eager  speculation  {  and  that  even  the  rage  of 
aelfish  cupiditv  is  compelled  to  suspend  its  pursuits  — 
Now,  sir,  in  this  review  of  the  case,  it  must  appear  a  most 
singuUr  prejudice  tliat  is  now  excited  and  raise«l,  against 
all  efforts  to  restore  our  national  legislation  to  a  consist- 
ency with  its  own  |)rincif>leB,  so  often  avowed.  U  is  as 
l^bsuvd  as  it  ia  unjust.  £vei^  State  of  the  Union  haa, 
from  Its  very  origin,  preserved  jusi  such  a  connexion  be- 
tween   Church  and   State,  as  is  now  deprecated,  and  by 

means  much  more  vigoroua  than  the  Repeal  of  this  oA'en- 


sire  section.  They  hsTe  ^xtd  fh«  day— they  have  rn- 
joined  its  observance«-they  hare  specified^anid  prohibit- 
ed iiS  profiinations  in  psrticular  details,  and  annexed  the 
sanctions  of  legal  penalities ^and  yet,  sfler  all  this,  when 
Congress  sre  respectfully  requested  to  be  passive,  arid 
nottocommsnd  its  violation,  but  Co  leave  the  Snbba'h 
alone,  the  note  of  alarm  is  sounded,  (and  many  ^ood 
men  are  deluded  by  it»)  that  some  dangerous  conspiracy 
is  meditsted  against  the  freedom  of  conscience. 

This  charge,  perhaps,  deserves  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination. If  it  be  meant  to  inpiite  to  the  petitioners  a 
desire,  that  the  Goremment  should  establish  a  particular 
system  of  religious  doctrines,  to  form  a  nationnl  creed  ; 
that  it  ahould  erect  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  adjust  aQ 
differences  in  opinion,  no  complaint  was  ever  more  un- 
founded. But  if  it  amounts  merely  to  the  imputation  of 
an  earnest  wi»h,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  nation,  in 
the  administration  of  its  lawa,  and  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  should  be  conformed  to  Christian  principles  ; 
that  our  rulers  might  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  respect  hialaws,  and 
legislate  in  his  fesr,  the  charge  is  true,  sir,  every  word  of 
it.  And  is  this  a  dangerous  union  of  Church  and  State  f 
Does  the  expression  of  such  pure  and  exalted  sentiments 
in  these  memorisis,  desen-e  to  be  driven  from  your  doors^ 
to  be  put  aside  with  the  traitorous  purposes  and  evil  dccda 
of  *•  Catiline,  Judas,  and  Arnold  V  Sir,  this  unfounded 
implication  of  the  motives  of  the  petitioners  may  become 
the  watchword  and  apology  for  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness. Men  may  be  guilty  of  blasphemy,  dninkenness^ 
and  murder,  and  when  you  approach  tbem  with  the- lan- 
guage of  rebuke  or  admonition,  the^  nuiy,  behind  this 
sliield,  turn  to  you  with  the  cry  of  fanaticism,  ilwt  you 
with  to  bring  religion  into  matters  of  civil  concern.  They 
may  tell  you,  that  it  is  Ur  better  for  her  to  move  in  her 
own  proper  and  appropriate  spheref  **  better  to  be  lock- 
ed up  in  a  man's  own  bosom,"  and  not  become  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters.  Sir,  why  may  not  iitdiTi- 
duals  as  well  as  Ststes— when  did  the  latter— obtain  ex- 
emption from  the  claims  of  religion  7  The  same  pa^ 
that  proclaims  condemnation  to  the  sinner,  slao  declares 
*■  tlie  nation  tjiat  will  not  serve  God  slisll  perish."  Con- 
gress are  not  asked  to  legislate  into  existence  the  pre- 
cepts of  piety.  No,  sir,  these  are  enacted  alreadj-  $  they 
i>an  never  be  repealed«<— and  it  is  a  most  dangerous  snd 
destructive  delusion  to  suppose,  that,  although  as  indivi- 
duals and  families,  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  princi* 
pl<*s  of  religion,  yet  when  we  assume  the  character  of 
States  and  Nations  they  cease  to  exert.any  legitimate  in^ 
fluence. "  Such  was  not  the  political  f^aith  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  Washington  loved  to  cherish  that  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State  which  led  to  universal 
public  and  private  virtue.  And  this  result,  he  deeply 
realized,  could  flow  alone  from  the  prevalence  of  relU 
ginus  principle.  Hear  his  forcible  illustration  of  it,  in 
his  last  connsels  given  to  his  country,  in  his  Farewell  Ad* 
dress  of  1796  :  «*  Of  all  the  d'lapositions  and  habita  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in- 
dispensuble  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotiam,  who  aboidd  labor  to  subvert  theae 
great  pillairs  of  human  bappineaa^  theae  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  cuizena.  The  mere  politician, 
equully  with  the  pious  roan,  ought  to  rt-spect  and  cherish 
them.  Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposltinn,  ihat 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  .religion.  Whatever 
nuiy  be  conceded  to  the  Influence  of  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  murality  can  prevail 
in  exclusion  of  religious  principle."  The  reflection  and 
experience  of  this  Ulu&trious  man  convinced  him,  thkt  all 
attempts  at  sustaining  a  moral  community,  without  f«HiiHl- 
ing  its  principles  upon  religions  obligations,  would  be 
utlerl>  vsin  and  fruitless,  lie  clearly  perceived  thut  with- 
out this,  morality  had  no  vital  principle,  and  would  be  a 
'  mere  founding  brass  to  amuse  the  ear,  but  would  exrit 
no  salutary  restraint  upon  the  cpuduct  of  men.  Sir,  he 
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made  the  connexion  of  religion  with  nioni1ity«  the  bMis 
of  all  true  patnotism.  Let  ua  pon^r  hia  adnonition, 
and  pursue  hia  counaels. 

1  trust  that  1  have  ahuirn^  upon  the  toott  aatiafactory 
human  authority,  and  by  the  almost  uniTenal  conaent  of 
this  great  community,  that  the  firat  day  of  the  week  is  a 
consecrated  portion  of  time  :  that  ao  flur  as  the  laws  of 
the  country  can  have  efiBcacy,  ii^any  caae,  they  have  ef* 
fectuaUy  established  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
labor*  Now,#8ir,  I  hope  that  the  argument  for  ita  pre- 
aervatioii  will  not  be  impaired  by  showing  that  the  dic- 
tates of  policy  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  alike  maintain 
its  importance.  I  insist,  with  deference,  that  the  reasons 
which  have  been  suggested  for  sabbath  Mails  are  not  sa- 
tisfactory. Sir,  it  is  said  that  the  diaeontinuance  of  them 
would  induce  private  expresses  on  that  day,  and  that  this 
would  only  increase  the  CTiL  This  graduating  of  moral 
evil  forms  but  a  miserable  apology,  I  ask,  what  bare 
we  to  do  with  the  probable  increase  or  diminution  of  vi- 
cious or  criminal  practices  amongst  individuals,  in  a  sim- 
ple inquiry^whether  we  shall,  as  a  Christian  people,  ac- 
knowledge or  preaerve  a  Sabbath-*whether  we  shall,  by 
our  own  conduct,  countenance  an  institution  of  most  salu- 
tary  tendencies,  or  by  our  example  break  down  its  au- 
thority  and  rob  it  of  all  its  energies  }  Let  us  do  right, 
and  leave  the  consequences  of  personal  vioUtions  of  duty 
to  those  who  may  dare  to  encounter  them.  But,  Sir, 
private  expresses  are  aubject  to  State  laws,  and  would 
be  controlled  by  their  authority^vhile  your  mail  stages 
claim  an  exemption  (a  doubtful  one,  certainly,)  that  ia 
not  reached  by  State  prohibitions.  Moreover,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  General  Government  is  fiur  more  demoralizing 
than  scores  of  private  messengers.  It  goes  down  to  the 
people  with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  and  exerts  a  tre- 
mendous influence. 

Mr.  President,  our  oonstiiuents  look  up  here  for  cor- 
rect moral  lessons— they  wait  to  hear  of  kws  that  will 
terrify  the  evil  doer— (hat  will  cherish  those  great  inter- 
ests  of  religion  and  morality,  which  Washington  instruct- 
ed themr  to  regard  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  politi- 
cal prosperity  t  and  what,  air,  will  be  their  emotions, 
when  they  learn  that  this  august  body  rejeots  their  sup- 
plications, and  decreea  that  servile  and  worldly  labor  akall 
be  done  on  every  day  of  the  week,  the  commands  of  God  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  }  Every  good  man  will 
hang  his  head  in  despondency  i  infidelity  will  ring  her 
triumphs,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  the  country  severely 
suffer  in  tlie  discomfiture.  Therefore,  I  have  contended, 
that,  if  we  must  witness  the  violations  of  the  Sabbath,  let 
the  guilt  of  them  rest  upon  individuals,  but  let  the  C&o« 
vemroent  be  clear. 

All  these  State  regulations  would  be  quickened  into 
active  enforcement  by  your  example.  If  ou  have  hitherto 
paralyzed  their  influence,  and  many  of  them  are  become 
lifeless  enactments.  But  should  we  speak  out  firmly^ 
ahould  we  arrest  our  own  profanation— >it  would  awaken 
vigilance  in  all  the  State  Governments,  and  we  might 
hope  very  snon  to  behold  our  whole  country  in  tlie  en- 
joyment  of  a  trjinqnil  Sabbath. 

Again,  sir,  the  plea  has  been  made,  that  if  the  mail 
should  be  stopped  every  Sabbath  day,  the  transmission 
of  earlier  information  by  other  modes  would  be  effect- 
ed, to  the  injury  of  those  who  rely  on  the  mail  for  ad- 
vices. Why,  air,  intelligence  ia  communicated  now,  by 
expresses,  with  far  greater  <lespatch  than  by  your  coo^ 
veyance,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  whenever  the  oc- 
casion calls  for  extraonlinary  rapidity.  Recollect  the 
speed  of  the  late  Message.  It  flew  as  on  the  wings  of 
Ihe  wind— it  laughed  at  the  progreas  of  your  mail.  Thia 
is  an  objection,  therefore,  witKout  any  foundation  in  fact. 
But  stippose  it  true  i  I  wait  for  the  evidence  that  any 
earlier  information  thus  obtained  ever  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  No,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  blighted  with  a  curse  on  its  way,  which, 
wliether  seen  or  not,  actually  and  certainly  attends  it. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  suspension  of  our  business  on 


the  Ssbbath  would  diminish  the  amount  of  our  profis,  in 
proportion  to  the  alleged  loss  of  time,  a  very  interesting 
question  still  remains  to  be  solved — Will  this  be  in  any 
aense  cahmitious  }  1  think  not,  air.  Let  the  benefit^  on 
the  other  side  be  calculated.  What  ahall  we  have  in  ex- 
change ?  In  the  first  place,  the  satisfaction  of  a  peaceful 
conscience^-a  treasure  not  to  be  purchased  or  redeemed 
with  money:  in  the  aecond  place,  we  ahall  possess  a  mo- 
ral excellence  as  a  people,  a  thousand  fold  more  valuable 
than  all  the  wealth  and  splendors  of  commercial  great- 
ness. Yes,  Mr.  President,  |^nt  me  the  intelligence  and 
integrity,  the  public  and  private  virtue  which  the  Sab- 
bath will  cherish  and' promote  ;  give  me  the  (>eople  that 
love  the  repose  of  this  day,  that  honor  the  institutions  of 
religion,  and  I  will  point  my  country  to  her  best  earthly 
hope  in  the  hour  of  peril^^to  her  surest  stay  and  defence. 
I  trust,  sir,  that  we  shall  never  graduate  public  woKb  by 
dollars  and  cents.  Let  us,  by  arrefcting  this  national  pro- 
fanation, reject  the  miserable  pelf  that  is  amassed  by  la- 
bor pursued  on  a  violated  Sabbath. 

It  may  be  enquired  wherefore  it  is  that  our  citizens 
have  remained  ao  long  quiet  on  this  subject.  You  are 
aware,  air,  that  unavailing  efforts  have  been  heretofore 
made.  But  the  evils  have  become  more  palpable  in  later 
years.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  population-*-the  emer- 
gencies of  business— the  rush  of  trade  in  all  its  various 
branches,  with  facilities  of  intercourse,  luve  multiplied 
the  encroachments  on  the  Sabbath  to  such  alarming  ex- 
tent, that  unless  some  check  be  interposcfl,  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  we  shall  in  a  very  few  years  remember  this 
day  only  in  the  melancholy  apectacle  of  its  universal  dese- 
cration. It  will  be  an  sera  of  portentous  import.  Sir, 
this  day  is  the  aegis  of  a  republican  and  free  people.  It 
is  the  poor  man's  friend.  It  elevates  him  and  his  family, 
by  promoting  decency  of  manners,  neatness,  and  order. 
It  is  the  only  time  which  the  necessities  of  his  condition 
and  the  constitution  of  society  spare  to  him  for  rest  and 
reflection;  and  hence  every  inroad  upon  its  sacred ness 
is  a  direct  attack  upon  hia  best  privilege.  I  believe,  sir, 
that  the  grand  Adversary  of  our  race,  could  he  be  per- 
mitted to  select  the  single  object,  would  strike  the  blow 
at  this  divine  institution.  He  would  say,  resign  to  me  this 
great  moral  lever— let  my  votaries  drive  on  the  pursuit  of 
busineS8,the  schemes  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  without 
interruption.— let  tliere  be  no  time  for  man  to  reflect,  to 
gather  in  hia  tlioughts,  to  review  his  Kfe,  or  to  consider 
his  origin  and  his  destiny — and  I  desire  no  more. 

Mr.  President— the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man — not  to 
be  contemned  and  forgotten — the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture requires  just  such  a  season.  It  is  identified  with  his 
pursuits,  and  his  moral  tendencies.  God  has  ordained  it 
in  infinite  benevolence.  The  reason  for  its  institution,  aa 
recorded  in  his  word,  was  his  own  example.  It  began 
with  creation.  The  first  week  of  time  was  blessed  with 
a  Sabbath.  The  garden  of  Bden  would  not  have  smiled 
in  all  its  loveliness,  had  not  the  light  of  this  day  shone 
upon  it.  Blot  it  out,  and  the  hope  of  this  world  is  extin- 
guished. When  the  whirlwind  raged  in  France,  how 
was  it,  sir  }  They  could  not  carry  their  measures  of  fe- 
rocity and  blood,  white  this  last  palladium  of  virtue  re- 
mained :  Desolation  seemed  to  pause  in  its  course,  its 
waves  almost  s«ibsided  :  when  the  spirit  of  evil  struck  this 
hallowed  day  from  the  Calendar,  and  enacted  a  decade  to 
the  Goddess  of  Reason-p^d^er  which  the  besom  swept  all 
before  it. 

Our  own  experience  must  satisfy  us  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  welAire  of  our  conditi  m.  Put  the  mind  to  any  ac- 
tion of  its  powers— »let  its  energies  be  exerted  incessantly, 
with  no  season  for  abstraction  and  repose,  and  It  would 
very  soon  sink  under  a  task  so  hostile  to  its  nature  :  it 
would  wear  out  in  such  hard  service.  So  let  the  pursuits 
of  business  constantly  engage  our  speculations,  and  the 
whole  year  become  one  unvaried  calctilatiun  of  profit  and 
loss,  with  no  Anbbath  to  open  an  hour  for  the  return  of 
higher  and  nobler  feelings,  and  the  heart  will  become  the 
victim  of  a  cold  and  debasing  selfishness,  and  have  no 


rretter  «i8eeptibilit]r  thtn  iSk^  netber  millrtoiie.  And  ff 
ui  nnttert  that  are  kwfUI»  radi  coote queneet  would  i^ 
sue,  what  will  be  the  reautto  at  a  eonatant,  anbraken  pro- 
greasion  in  yioe  !  Sir,  I  trambla  at  the  |miapeet  for  nqr 
coantry.  If  this  barrier  against  the  augmenting  flood  of 
evil  be  prostrateil»  all  jrourpenalltiea  and  prisons  will  op- 
pose an  utterly  inefficient  check.  Irreligion  will  attain  to 
a  magnitude  and  hardihood  that  will  soom  the  reatraints 
of  your  lawa.  f  ^aw,  s&r !  of  what  avail  can  thia  be  against 
the  corrupted  aentinent  of  a  whole  people  f  Let  us 
weigh  the  interesting  truth— that  a  free  people  can  only 
flourish  under  the  eontrol  of  moral  cauaea  <  aiid  it  h  the 
Sabbath  which  givea  rigoTt  and  energy^  and  aubility  to 
these  causes.  The  nation  expects  that  the  atandard  of 
aound  principles  will  be  raised  here.  Let  us  give  it  a 
eommanding  eleratioo.  Let  ita  tone  be  kiftv.  It  ia  in 
th'is  way  we  ahould  expect  to  exdt  the  enthusiaaB  of 
patriotism,  or  any  other  virtue.  When  we  would  awaken 
in  <Mir  youth  the  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  weapread 
out  to  their  vision  a  rugged  patti  and  a  difficult  ascent, 
and  raise  the  priae  of  fame  high  above  the  reach  of  any 
punuit,  but  an  ardent,  laborious,  and  vigorous  reach  m 
effort.  If  we  would  enkindle  the  love  of  country,  we  do 
not  humble  her  claims  to  a  miaerable  posture,  juat  above 
downright  indifference— hut  we  point  to  a  devoted  Leo- 
nidaa,  and  the  brighest  names  of  theacroU,  and  thus  urge 
our  youth  onward  and  upward.  Lel^  ui^  then,  air,  be  as 
wise  and  hiithfy  in  the  cultivation  of  aound  moral  prin- 
CJplea. 

Mr.  President :  I  firmly  believe  tiiat  the  repeal  of  this 
single  section,  and  the  auspenaion  of  the  mail,  would  exert 
the  happieat  influence.  It  would  call  up  public  attention. 
It  would  preaent  the  daima  of  the  Sabbath  with  aoch 
force  of  interest  and  weight  of  influence,  aa  would,  I 
hope,  establish  and  perpetuate  it  aa  an  effective  defence 
around  our  firee  inatitutions.  The  mail  aireated,  and  the 
post  office  closed  on  Sunday,  by  the  aoteoMi  authority  of 
Congress!  Who  can  fiul  to  perceive  the  noble  impulse 
that  would  be  given.  Sir,  thia  would  correct  all  fiUae 
and  degrading  eatinnatea  of  this  sacred  day — it  would  sl- 
most  oritself  form  a publio  aentiment  The  floods  of 
vice  and  infidelity  would  be  atayed  in  their  course.  Such 
high  example  would  ailence  the  cavila  of  the  proiaoe— 
And  thia,  aa  I  understand  it,  ia  the  tnte  old  fashioned  way 
to  popularity.  It  b  not  that  sickly  principle,  which  flat- 
ters public  vices,  and  eonnives  at  national  aina— but 
which,  in  the  purity  of  its  purposes^  darea  to  rebuke 
them,  and  by  wise  and  wholeaome  meaaurea  to  correct 
them. 

Suffer  meto  urge»aaa  further  motivci  the  tendency 


eampit  in  ita  tnflneoee  upon  the*  tingdome  of 
orld.    We  have  been  greatly  useful  to  them  in 


of  our 
the  old  wo 

the  illustrationa  furnished  by  ouThistory  of  the  priaciplea 
of  civil  liberty.  The  maas  of  their  people  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  true  object  of  government  Ontil  our  poli- 
tical career  eommeoeed,  power  had  long  taught  its  aob- 
fecta  that  thia  waa  aoiysterious  machinefy,tobe  approach- 
ed by  no  vulgar  hand,  and  aerotinoed  by  no  comaKia 
eye.  We  have  broken  the  apell  for  them,  and  men  have 
learned  the  valueef  freedom.  We  have  taught  them  that 
personal  liberty,  aecurity,  sjmI  property  are  inalienable 
rights,  that  are  to  be  protected  and  cherished,  but  wtiich 
cannot  be  impaired  or  deatroyed  by  human  govenunents. 
They  are  premved  to  receive  from  ua  inatructiTe  exam- 
ples on  the  emcaey  of  a  aound  moral  code  in  austaining 
these  interesta. 

I  am  perMiaded  that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  bj  the 
absurd  imputation  of  a  design  to  tyrannize  over  the  coe- 
sciences  andrighta  of  men.  Sir,  this  charge  is  nsost  un- 
seasonable in  aa  age  of  greater  moral  and  intellectusl 
light  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  8tran|^ 
engine  of  oppression.  In  aU  past  time,  to  hold  aaen  in 
bonilage  it  waa  found  necessary  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance t  but  here  is  **a  dangerous  party,"  which  aome  af- 
fect to  fear,  that  none  but  tyrants  have  ever  dreaded  be- 
fore. A  party  whose  labors  are  spreading  the  oaeaoa  of 
general  infonnation  «  whose  philanthropy  b  eofcaged  in 
enlightening  the  ignorant  and  reclaiming  the  deluded, 
whoae  chantiea  have  penetrated  the  abodea  of  the  con- 
vict and  opened  a  ray  of  hope  even  to  him  s  and  aach 
men  aro  assailed  and  auBsmoced  to  a  defence  of  auch  con- 
duct I  win  not  attempt  the  aerioos  refutation  of  a  ground- 
lem  charge.  I  diamim  it,  with  thia  bare  statemeat  of  its 
character. 

I  ask  for  the  demonstration  of  a  fair  experiment— this 
we  can  make  without  harm.  Many  of  our  conatitoeols 
(and  they  are,  permit  me  to  aay,  among  the  best  friends 
and  pureat  patriots  of  the  country)  be&ve  that  such  a 
conaecration  of  thia  day  ia  fraught  withrignal  bleaaingalo 
all  our  intereata,  aa  a  free  people.  They  are  a  pert  of 
thia  nation,  whose  opiniona  upon  any  other  sid>ject  would 
be  respected.  Qrant  them  a  practical  expontion  of  thdr 
prineiples  <  and  whenever  we  shall  have  suffered  bjr  a  re- 
peal of  this  offiuisiTe  kw-^when  it  ahall  be  aeen  that  it 
has  been  in  any  degree  disastrous  to  our  public  or  indi- 
vidual proaperity,  we  may  return  to  the  practioe  of  im- 
piety, and  proclaim  abroad,  that  for  a  Christian  People 
to  regard  the  authority  of  Goi,  and  the  repose  of  hia 
Sabbath,  b  shown  to  be  an  injurious  and  unprofitable 
aervice. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  REGISTER  OF  DEBATES  IN  CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIRST  CONGRESS— First  Sesstox. 


List  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejyresefitatixyes  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE- 

MAtNE^John  Holmea*  Pele?  Spragrue. 
NEW  HAMl'^IRE— Samuel  Bell,  Levi  M'oodbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Nathaniel  Silsbce,  Uan'l  Webster. 
CONNECTICUT— Samuel  A.  Foot,  Calvin  WiUey. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Nehemiah  R.  Kniglit,  Aahcr  Robbins, 
VEUMONT— Dudley  Chaae,  Hoiatio  Seymour. 
NEW  YORK— Nathan  Sanfowl,  Charles  E.  Dudley. 
NEW  JERSEY— Theodore  Frelhighuyscn,  Mahlon Dick- 

erson. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Willifim  Mitfks.  Isaac  D.  Barnard, 
DELAWARE— John  M.  CUy ton,  (  Vacant.  > 
MARYLAND— Samuel  Smith,  Ezekiel  F.  Chambera. 
VIRGINIA— L.  W.  TazewcH,  John  Tyler. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— James  Iredell,  (Foam/. J 
SOUra  CAROUNA— William  Smith,  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
GEORGIA— George  M,  Troup,  John  Forsyth. 
KENTUCKY— John  Rowan,  George  M.  Bibb. 
TENifESSEE- HughL.  White.  Felix  Grundy. 
OHIO— Benjamin  Ruggles,  JacoVBumet. 
LOUISIANA— Joiiah  S.  Johnston,  Edward  Livingaton. 
INDIANA— William  Hendricks,  James  Noble. 
MISSISSI PPl— Powhatan  Ellis,  (  Facant.) 
ILLINOIS— EUas  K.  Kane,  John  McLane. 
ALABAMA— John  MoKinley,  William  It  King. 
MISSOURI— David  BaHon,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

MAINE— John  Anderson,  Samuel  Butman,  Ge».  Evans, 
Rufus  Mclntire,  Jamea  W.  Ripley,  Joseph  F.  Wingate..6. 
(one  vacahi.) 

NEW  II AMPSHIRE— John  Brodhead,  Thomas  Chand- 
ler, Joseph  Hammona,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Henry  Hubbard, 
John  W.  Weeks.- 6. 

MASSACHUSETTS— John  Bailey,  luuic  C.  Bates,  B. 
W.  Crownlnslueld,  John  Davis,  Henry  W.  Dwight,  Ed- 
ward F«verett,  Benjamin  Gorhanv  George  Grenn^ll,  Jr. 
James  L.  Hodges,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  John  Reed,  Jo- 
seph KichardsoD,  John  Varnum.— 13. 

RHODE  ISLAND— TristamBurgeF,Dutee  J.  Pcarce..2. 

CONNECTICUT— Noyes  Barber,  Wm.  W.  Ellsworth, 
J.  W .  Huntington,  Ralph  J .  Ingenoll,  W.  L.  Storra,  Eben. 
Young. — 6. 

VRRMQNT— William  Gaboon,  Horace  E^^reU,  Jona- 
than Hunt,  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  Benjamin  Swift. — 5. 

N£W  YORK— William  G.  Angel,  Benedict  Arnold, 
Thomas  Beekman,  Abraham  Bockce,  Peter  L  Borst,  C. 
C.  Cstmbreleng,  Jacob  Crocheron,  Timothy  Childs,  Henry 
B.  Cowles,  Hector  Crai^,  Charles  G.  Dewitt,  John  D. 
Dickinson,  Jonas  Earllf  Jr.  George  Fisher,  Isaac  Finch, 
Michael  Uoft'man,  Joseph  Hawkint,  Jehiel  H.  Halaey,  Per- 
kins Ring,  James  W.  Lent,  John  Magee,  Henry  C.  Mar- 
ti ndale,  Robert  Monell,  Thomas  Maxwell,  E.  F.  Norton, 
Gershom  Powers,  Robert  S.  Rose,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  James 
Strong,  Ambrose  Spencer,  John  W.  Taylor,  Phincas  L 
Tracy,  GiiUan  C.  Terplanck,  Campbell  P.  White.— 34. 

NEW  JEliSEY— Lewis  Condict,  Richard  M.  Cooper, 
rhomas  H.  Hughes,  Isaac  Pierson,  James  F.  Randoi|>h, 
S annuel  Swann.— 6. 

Vat.  VI— A. 


PBNNSYLVAJnA— James  Buchanan,  Richard  Coal- 
ter,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  Jo^ua  Evans,  Chaiuicey  For- 
ward, Joseph  Fry,  Jr.  James  Ford«  Innis  Green,  John 
Gilmore,  Joseph  Hemphill,  Peter  Ihiie,  Jr.  Thomas  Irwin, 
Adam  King,  George  G.  Leipcr,  H.  A.  Muhlentmrg,  Alem 
Marr,  Daniel  H.  Miller,  William  McCrecry,  WUIiam  Ram- 
say, John  Scott,  Philander  Stepliens,  John  B.  Sterigere, 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Sill.  ..25. 
{.One  vacant, y 

DELAWARE— Kensey  Johns,  Jr.— 1. 

MARYLAND— Ellas  Brown,  Clement  Doraey,  Benja- 
min C.  Howard,  George  E.  Mitchell,  Michael  C.  Sprigg, 
Benedict  I,  Seromes,  Richard  Spencer,  George  C.  Wash- 
ington, Ephraim  K.  Wibon.— 9. 

VIRGINIA— Mark  Alexander,  Robert  AOen,  William 
S*  Archer,  William  Armstrong,  John  S. Barbour ,Philip  P. 
Barbour,  J-  T.  Boulding,  Richard  Coke,  Jr.  Nathaniel  H. 
Claiborne,  Robert  B.Craug,  PhiKp  Doddridge,  Thomaa 
Davenport,  William  F.  Gordon,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles 
F.  Mercer,  William  McCoy,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Roane, 
Alexander  Smyth,  Andrew  Stevenson,  John  Taliaferro, 
James  Trezv*nt. — 2.% 

NORTH  CAROUNA— Willis  Alston,  Daniel  L.  Bar- 
ringer,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  H.  W.  Conner,  Edmund  De- 
berry,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  Thomas  H.  Hall»  Robert  Pot- 
ter, William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Jesse 
Speight,  Lewis  Williams.^12.     (One  vaeant,) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Robert  W.  Barnwell,  James 
Blair,  John  Campbell,  Warren  R.  Vavis,  William  Dray- 
ton, William  D.  Martin,  George  McDuflie,  William  T. 
Nuckolls,  Starling  Tucker. — 9. 

GEORGIA— Thomas  F.  Foster,  Charles  E.  Haynes, 
Wilson  Lumkin,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Wiley  Tliompson, 
Richard  H.  Wilde,  James  M.  Wayne.— 7. 

KENTUCKY— James  Ctark,  N.  D.  Coleman,  Thomas 
Chilton,  Henry  Daniel,  Nathan  Gaither,  R.  l^L  Johnson, 
John  Kinkaid,  Joseph  Lecompte,  CMiittcnden  Lyon.  Ro- 
bert P.  Letcher,  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Joel  Yancey.— 12. 

TENNESSEE— John  Blair,  John  Bell,  David  Crockett, 
Robert  Ue8ha,|Jacob  9  Isaacs,  Cave  Johnson,  Pry  or  Lea, 
James  K.  Polk,  James  Standifer.— 9. 

OHIO— Mordecai  Bartley,  Jos.  H.  Crane,  Wro.  Creigh- 
ton,  James  Findlay,  John  M.  Goodenow,  Wm.  W.  Irwm, 
Wm.  Kennon,  Wm.  Russell,  William  Stanberry,  James 
Shiehh,  John  Thomson,  Joseph  Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
Elisha  Whittlesey— 14. 

LOUISIAl^A— Henry  H.  Gurlcy,  W.  H,  Overton,  Ed- 
ward D.  White.— 3. 

INDIANA — Ratliff  Boon,  Jonathan  Jennings,  John 
Test.— 3. 

ALABAMA— R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  C.  C.  CUy,  Dixon  H, 

MISSISSIPPI— Thomas  Hinds.—!. 
ILLINOIS— Joseph  Duncan.— 1. 
MflSSOURI— Spencer  Pettis.— L 

Delegates. 

MICHIGAN— John  Biddle.— 1. 
ARKANSAS— A.  H.  Se^er.— 1. 
FLORIDA— Joseph  M.  Wkite<--1. 
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Jfatage  of  the  President  at  the  opening  of  the  Seeeion. 
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MESSA(;iC  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

TO  B  riH  HOUSES  OF  CONUKKSH, 

J/  the  commencement  of  Uit  First  Session  of  the 
Tn'cnty  first  Congress, 

OBGKMBBR   8,    1829. 

Feilow-Caixent  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  J/ouee  of  Representativee  : 

It  alTords  me  plensure  to  tender  niy  fnendly  greetingi 
to  you  on  the  occa«on  of  your  Meembling'  at  the  Seat  of 
Govemmentt  to  enter  upon  the  important  duties  to  which 
you  liare  been  called  by  the  voice  of  our  countiymeii. 
The  task  devolves  on  me,  under  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
•titution,  to  present  to  you,  as  the  Fedend  Leipslature  of 
twenty-four  sovereign  States,  and  twelve  millions  of  hap- 
py people,  a  view  of  our  affairs  {  and  to  propose  such 
measures  as,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  functions, 
have  sngp^sted  themselves  os  necessary  to  promote  the 
objects  oi  our  Union. 

In  communicating  with  you,  fur  the  first  time,  it  is,  to 
me,  a  source  of  unteigned  satisfaction,  calling  for  mutual 
gratulfltion  and  devout  tlianks  to  a  benign  Providence, 
that  we  are  at  pcaco  witli  all  mankind,  and  that  our  coun- 
try exhibits  the  most  cheering  evidence  of  general  wel- 
fare and  progressive  improvement,  'i'uming  oiu*  eyes  to 
other  Nations,  our  great  desire  is  to  see  our  brethren  of 
the  human  race  secured  in  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves, and  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  and  in 
social  happiness. 

Our  foreign  relations,  although  in  their  general  charac- 
ter paci^c  and  friendly,  presents  subjects  of  difference 
between  us  and  other  Powers,  of  deep  interest,  as  well 
to  the  country  at  hirge,  as  to  many  of  our  citizens.  To 
effect  an  adjustment  of  these  shall  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  my  earnest  endeavors  ;  and  notwiihstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  I  do  not  allow  m>6elf  to  apprehend 
unfavorable  results.  Blessed  as  our  country  is  with  every 
thing  which  constitutes  national  strength,  she  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  tlie  maintenance  of  all  her  interests.  In  dis- 
oiarging  the  responsible  trust  confided  to  the  Executive 
in  this  respect,  it  is  my  settled  purpose  to  ask  nothing 
that  is  not  clearly  right,  and  tu  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong  ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  tliat,  supported  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Governn>ent,  and  by  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  People,  we  shall  be  able,  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,^o  cause  all  our  just  riglitr  to  be 
respected. 


of  the  policy  which  the  present  Cabinet  of  Great  Britaii: 
designs  to  pursue  towards  this  country,  t  indulge  tbp 
hope  that  it  will  be  of  a  just  and  pacific  character  ;  and  d 
this  anticipation  be  realized,  we  may  look  with  confidence 
to  a  speedy  and  acceptable  adjustment  of  oar  aflTain. 

Under  the  Convention  for  reguUting  the  reference  tn 
arbitration  of  the  disputed  points  of  boundary,  under  the 
fiftli  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  tha  proceedings  hire 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  that  spirit  or  candor  and  fSbt- 
rafity  which  ought  ever  to  characterize  the  ftcta  of  sove- 
reign States,  seeking  to  adkist,  by  the  moat  unezcepfioB- 
able  means,  important  and  delicate  subjecta  <»r  conteotion. 
The  first  statements  of  (he  parties  have  been  exchanfed, 
and  the  final  replication,  on  our  part,  ia  in  a  couise  d 
preparation.  This  subject  has  received  the  Attention  de- 
manded by  its  great  and  peculiar  importance  to  a  pitrio- 
tic  member  of  thi%  Confederacy.'  The  ezpoiition  of  as 
rirhts,  already  made,  is  such  as»  from  the  nig^h  reputatiaa 
of  the  commissioners  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared,  «e 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  interests  at  the  court  of  the 
Sovereign  who  has  evinced  his  friendly  disposition,  bj 
assuming  the  delicate  lask  of  arbitration,  have  been  con- 
mitted  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine,  whoae  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjec*^ 
eminently  qualify  him  for  so  responsible  a  trust.  With 
full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause*  and  in  the 
probity,  intelligence,  and  uncoropromiaing  independence 
of  the  illustrious  arbitrator,  we  can  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  result. 

From  France,  our  ancient  ally,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  justice  which  becomes  the  Sovereign  of  a  pov- 
eriiil,  intelligent,  and  magnanimous  People.  The  be- 
neficial effects  produced  by  the  Commercial  Conrentioa 
of  1822,  limited  as  are  its  provisions,  are  too  obvious  use 
to  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  minda  of  those 
who  are  cliarged  with  the  administration  of  her  Govera- 
menL  Should  this  result  induce  a  disposition  to  embnce, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  wholesome  principfea  which  cod- 
stitute  our  commercial  policy,  our  Minister  to  that  Coort 
will  be  found  instructed  to  cherish  sudi  a  dispoaitlon,  am! 
to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  useful  practical  concluaoss. 
The  claims  of  our  citizens  for  depredations  upon  thdr 
property,  long  since  committed,  under  the  authority,  and, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  thca 
existing  Government  of  France,  remain  unaatisiied ;  sod 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  furnish  a  subject  of  unplea- 
sant discussion,  and  possible  collision  between  the  two 
Governments.  I  cherish,  however,  a  lively  hope,  found- 
ed as  well  on  the  validity  of  those  claims,  and  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  all  enlightened  Govemmenta,  as  on  the 


Of  the  unsettled  matters  between  the  United  States  !  known  Integrity  of  tlie  French  monarch,  that  the  injon- 
and  other  Powers,  the  most  prominent  are  tiiose  whicli  {  ous  deUys  of  the  past  will  find  redress  in  the  equi^  of 
have,  for  years,  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  Eng-  the  future.  Our  Minister  1ias  been  instructc>d  to  press 
land,  France,  and  Spain.  The  late  periods  at  which  our  |  these  demands  on  the  French  Goramment  with  all  the 
Ministers  to  those  Governments  left  the  United  States,  |  earnestness  which  is  called  for  b^  their  importjuice  and 
render  it  impossible,  at  this  early  day,  to  inform  you  of '  irrefutable  justice ;  and  in  a  spirit  that  will  evii^ce  the 
what  has  been  done  on  the  subjecte  with  which  they  have  ;  respect  which  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  ftom  wh«a 
been  respectively  charged.     Relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  satisfaction  is  required. 

our  views  in  reUtion  to  the  points  committed  to  negotia-       Our  Minister  recentiy  appointed  to  Spain*  has  beenau- 
tion,  and  the  reciprocal  good  feeling  which  characterizes  |  thorized  to  assist  in  removing  evils  alike  injurioua  to  both 


our  intercourse  with  those  nations,  we  have  the  best  rea- 
aon  to  hope  for  a  sati&fiictoty  adjustment  of  existing  dif> 
ferences. 

With  Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  in  peace  and 
war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  hon- 
orable, and  elevated  competition.  Kvery  thing  in  the 
condition  and  histoty  of  tlie  t\i^o  nations  is  calculated  to 
inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minda  of  both,  that  it  la  their  policy  to  preserve 
the  most  cordial  relations  :  Such  are  my  own  riews,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also  tiie  prevailing 
sentimenta  of  our  conatituents.  Although  neither  time 
Bof  opportunity  haa  been  afforded  for  a  full  development 


countries,  either  by  concluding  a  Commercial  Convention 
upon  liberal  and  reciprocal  terms  i  or  by  ur^ging  the 
acceptance,  in  their  fiiU  extent,  of  the  mutually  benefidal 
provisions  of  our  navigation  acta.  He  haa  also  been  in- 
structed to  make  a  further  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Spain, 
in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  for  indemnitvfor  spoliationa  upoe 
our  commerce,  committed  under  her  authority— an  ap* 
peal  which  the  pacific  and  liberal  course  oboerred  ok 
our  pait,  and  a  due  confidence  in  the  honor  of  that  Go- 
vernment, authorixc  w  to  expect  iHll  not  be  amdo  ia 
vain. 
Witii  other  European  Powers  our  intercoum  is  on  the 
friendly  footing,    in  Ru«ia»  pUccd  by  h«r  tcrnto- 
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Message  oftht  President,  at  the  opening  ofihe  Session, 


jftl  Itmits,  extent've  population,  and  great  power,  high 
A  the  rank  of  nations,  the  United  States  have  always 
bund  a  steadfast  friend.  Although  her  recent  invasion 
if  Turkey  awakened  a  lively  lympathy  for  those  who 
vere  exposed  tn  the  desolations  of  war,  we  cannot  but 
mticipate  that  the  result  will  prove  favorable  to  the  cause 
if  civilization,  and  to  the  progress  of  human  happiness. 
The  treaty  of  peace,  between  these  Powers,  having  been 
fttiBed,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  great  benefit  to 
>c  derived  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  from 
inlocking  tlic  navigation  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  a  free  passage 
nto  wJiich  is  secured  to  all  merchant  vessels  bound  to 
>orts  of  Russia  under  a  flag  at  peace  with  the  l*orte.  This 
idvantage,  enjoyed  npon  conditions;  by  most  of  the  Pow< 
m  of  Europe,  bos  hitiierto  been  withheld  from  us.  Dur- 
ng  the  past  Summer,  an  antecedent,  but  unsuccessful  st- 
em pt  to  obtain  it,  was  renewed,  under  circumstances 
vhich  promised  the  most  favorable  results.  Although 
hese  results  have  fortunately  been  thus  in  part  attaine<l, 
urther  facilities  to  the  cnjoymentof  this  new  field  for  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  are,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently 
lesirable  to  ensure  to  them  our  most  zealous  attention. 

Our  trade  with  Austris,  although  of  secondary  impor- 
aiK:e,  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now  so  ex- 
ended  as  to  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern- 
nent  A  negotiation,  commenced  and  nearly  completed 
A'ith  that  Power  by. the  late  Administration,  has  been  con- 
iummated  by  a  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce, 
Arhich  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  our  diplomatic  relations 
vith  Portugal  have  been  resumed.  The  peculiar  state  of 
hings  in  that  country  caused  a  suspension  of  the  recog- 
lition  of  the  Representative  who  presented  himself,  until 
in  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain  from  our  official  organ 
here,  information  regarding  the  actual,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  prospective  condition  of  the  authority  b^ 
xrhich  the  representative  in  question  was  appointed.  This 
nformation  being  received,  the  application  of  the  estii- 
>ltsiied  rule  of  our  Oovemmeiit^  in  like  cases,  was  no 
onger  withheld. 

Considerable  advances  have  been  made  during  the  pre* 
ent  year,  Jn  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  our  citizens  upon 
Denmark  for  spoliatious^  but  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
lemand  from  that  Govemment,  in  their  behalf,  has  not  yet 
»een  conceded.  From  the  liberal  footing,  however,  upon 
irhich  this  subject  has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  claim- 
n<a,  been  placed  by  the  Government,  together  with  the 
niformly  just  and  fiiendly  disposition  which  has  been 
vinced  by  His  Danish  Majesty,  there  is  a  reasonable 
round  to  hope  thai  this  single  subject  of  difference  will 
peedily  be  removed. 

Our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers  continue,  as  they 
ave  long  been,  of  the  most  favorable  character.  The 
olicy  of  keeping  anadequate  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
I  security  for  the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity,  will  be 
ersevered  in  f  af  well  as  a  sinular  one  for  the  proteclion 
^  our  commerce  and  fisheoies  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Southern  Republics  of  our  own  hemisphere  have 
>t  yet  realized  all  the  advantagea  for  which  they  liave 
;en  so  lonp  struggling.  We  trast,  hgWever,  that  the 
ly  is  not  distant  when  the  restoration  of  peace  and  in- 
rnal  quiet,  under  permanent  systems  of  Government, 
curing  the  liberty,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
tizena,  will  crown  with  complete  success  their  long  and 
duous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  self-government,  and  ena- 
a  us  to  salute  tliem  as  friendly  rivals  in  all  that  is  truly 
eat  and  glorious. 

TI)c  recent  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  the  effect  thereby 
oduced  upon  her  domestic  policy,  must  have  a  con- 
lining  influence  upon  the  great  question  of  Soutli  Ame- 
an  emniicipatioiu  We  liaveseen  the  fell  ipirit  of  civil 
Mention  rebuked,  and,  perhaps,  forever  stifled  in  that 
>ublic,  by  the  love  of  independence,     if  it  be  true,  as  | 


appearances  strongly  indicate,  that  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence is  the  master  spirit  <  and  if  a  corresponding  senti- 
ment prevails  in  the  other  States,  this  devotion  to  liberty 
cannot  be  without  a  proper  effect  upon  the  councils  of 
the  mother  co4uitry.  The  adoption,  by  Spain,  of  a  pa- 
cific policy  towards  her  former  colonies — an  event  con- 
soling to  humanity,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  in  which 
she  herself  cannot  fail  largely  to  participate — ^may  be 
most  reasonably  expected. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  South  American 
Governments,  generally,  are  in  a  tnun  of  settlement;  while 
the  principal  part  of  those  upon  Brazil  have  been  ad- 
justed ;  .and  a  Decree  in  Council,  ordering  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  for  their  amount, 
has  received  the  sanction  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.     This 
event,  together  with  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  l*reaty  negotiated  and  concluded  in  1828,  happily 
terminates  all  serious  causes  of  diiTerence  with  thatPower. 
Measures-have  been  taken  to  place  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  Peru  upon  a  better  footing  than  that  upon 
which  th^  have  hitherto  rested  ;  and,  if  met  by  a  proper 
disposition  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  important  be- 
nefits may  he  secured  to  both  countries. 
^  Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
sister  Republics,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  our  im- 
mediate neighbor,  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me, 
were  I  permitted  to  say,  that  the  treatment  which  we  have 
received  at  her-hands  has  been  as  universally  fiiendlv  as 
the  early  and  constant  solicitude  manifested  by  the  United 
States  for  her  success  gave  us  a  right  to  expect.    But  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  inform  ^ou  that  prejudices,  long  in- 
dulged, by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  against 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States,  have  had  an  unfortunate  influence  upon 
the  aflf^irs  of  the  two  countries ;  and  have  diminished  that 
usefulness  to  his  own  which  was  justly  to  be  expected 
from  his  talents  and  zeal«     To  this  cause,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, is  to  be  imputed  the  failure   of  several  measures 
equally  interesting  to  both  parties  {  but  particularly  that 
of^the  Mexican  Government  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated 
and  concluded  in  its  own  capital  and  under  its  own  eye. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared   expedient  to 
give  to  Mr.  Poinsett  the  option  either  to  return  or  not, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest  of  his  country  might  re- 
quire ;  and  instructions  to  that  end  were  prepared;  but, 
before  they  could  be  despatched,  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Government  of  Mexico,  through  its 
Chai-g^  d'Aflfaircs  here,  requestin|r  the  recall  of  our  Min- 
ister.    This  was  promptly   compUed  with  ;  and  a  repre- 
sentative, of  a  rank  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can Diplomatic  Agent  near  this  Government  was  appoint- 
ed.    Our  conduct  towards  that  Republic  has  been  uni- 
formly of  the  most  friendly  cliaracter,  and,  having  thus 
removed  the  onlv  alleged  obstacle  to  harmonious  inter- 
course, I  cannot  but  hope  that  an  advantageous  change 
will  occur  in  our  affairs. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  rar 
immediate  compliance  with  the  application  for  his  recall, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  are  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  any  evidence  that  the  imputation  of  an  improper 
interference  by  him,  in  the  loeal  politics  of  Mexico^  was 
well  founded  i  nor  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  talents 
or  iotegiity  f  and  to  add,  that  the  truth  of  that  chai^ 
has  never  been  affirmed  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Mexico,  in  its  communications  with  this. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  my  duties  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  propriety  of  amemlin^  tiut 
part  of  our  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment was,  by  its  framers,  deemed  an  experiment  { and 
they,  thetvfore,  consistently  provided  a  mode  of  remedy, 
ingits  defects. 
To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing  their  Chief 
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Mif^ftimte  :  it  was  never  desig^ned  th«t  their  choice 
should,  in  sny  case,  be  defeated,  cither  by  the  intorven- 
tion  of  electoral  colleges,  or  by  the  agency  confided, 
under  ceTtain  contingencies,  to  the  Uouae  of  Representa- 
tives. Experience  proves,  that,  in  proportion  as  agents 
to  execute  the  will  of  the  People  are  multiplied,  there  is 
danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated.  Some  may  be 
unfiuthful  :  all  are  liable  to  err.  So  (ar,  therefore,  as 
the  People  can,  with  convenience,  speak,  it  is  safer  for 
them  to  express  their  own  will. 

The  number  of  aspirants  to  the  Presidency,  and  tl>e 
diversity  of  the  interests  which  may  influence  their 
claims,  leave  little  reason  to  expect  a  choice  in  the  first 
instance  :  and,  in  that  event,  the  election  musrt  devolve 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  where,  it  is  obvious, 
the  will  of  the  People  may  not  be  always  ascertained  ;  or, 
if  ascertained,  may  not  be  regarded.  From  the  mode  of 
voting  by  States,  the  choice  is  to  be  made  by  twenty- 
four  votes  ;  and  it  may  often  occur,  that  one  of  these 
may  be  controlled  by  an  individual  representative.  Ho- 
nors and  offices  are'at  the  disposal  of  the  successful  can- 
didate. Repeated  ballottings  may  make  it  apparent  that 
a  single  individual  holds  the  cast  in  his  hand.  Ma>'  he 
not  be  tempted  to  name  his  reward  ?  But  even  without 
corruption — supposing  tlie  probitv  of  the  Representative 
to  be  proof  against  the  powerful  motives  by  which  he 
may  be  assailed — the  w'dl  of  the  People  is  still  constantly 
liable  to  be  misrepresented.  One  may  err  from  igno- 
rance of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents ;  anotlier  fitim  a 
conviction  that  it  u  his  duty  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  :  finally,  al* 
though  aU  were  inflexibly  lionest-^all  accurately  infomi- 
ed  of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents— yet,  under  the 
present  mode  of  election,  a  minonty  may  ollen  elect  the 
President  $  and  when  thitf  happens,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  eflTorts  will  be  made  on  tlie  part  of  the  ma- 
jority to  rectify  this  injivious  operation  of  their  institu- 
tions. But  idthough  no  evil  of  this  character  should  re- 
sult from  such  a  perversion  of  the  first  principle  of  our 
system — thai  ike  majm'itv  i$  to  govern — it  mutt  be  very 
oertain  that  a  President  elected  by  a  minority  cannot  en- 
joy the  confidence  necessary  to  tlie  successful  ilischarge 
of  his  duties. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  concern,  policy 
requires  that  as  few  impediments  as  possible  should  exist 
to  tlie  free  operation  of  tlie  public  will.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavor  so  to  amend  our  system,  as  that  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  may  not  be  conferred  upon  any  citizen 
but  in  pursuance  iif  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  as  may  remove  all  intermediate  agency 
in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
mode  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State 
its  present  relative  weight  in  the  election  ;  and  a  failure 
in  tne  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  confining  the 
second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates. 
In  eonnexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem 
advisaMe  to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  k 
single  term,  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it 
should  not  be  adopted ,  it  ia  worthy  of  con^eration  whe- 
ther a  provision  ditqualifying  for  office  the  Representatives 
ill  Congress  oh  whom  such  an  election  may  hare  devolv- 
ed, would  not  be  proper. 

While  members  of  Congress  can  be  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  it  will  be  the  prac- 
tice, even  under  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to 
duty,  to  select  them  for  such  stations  as  they  are  believed 
to  be  better  qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens  ;  but 
the  purity  of  our  Government  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
moted by  their  exclusion  from  all  appointments  in  the  gift 
of  the  President  in  whose  election  they  may  have  been 
oficiany  ooncemed.    I1ie  nature  of  the  Judicial  office. 


and  the  necessiW  of  securing  in  the  Cabinet  SAd  in  diplo- 
matic stations  of  the  highest  rank,  the  beat  talents  and 
politiod  experience,  should,  perhaps,  except  these  froa 
the  exelusion. 

There  are  perhaps  f^w  men  who  can  for  any  gnU 
length  of  time  enjoy  office  and  power  witlKMit  beii^ 

ot  fe 


more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  feeling  unfavocabk 
to  a  faithful  diseharge  of  their  public  duties.     Their  tfi- 
tegrity  may  be  proof  agaiiist  improper  considerations  ii» 
mediately  addressed  to  themselves  <  but  thej  are  ifit  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  upcm  the 
public  interests,  and  of  tolerating  conduct  from  which 
an  unpractised  man  would  revolt.    Office  ia  conadered 
as  a  species  of  property ;  and  Government  rather  as  a 
means  of  promoting  individual  interest,  than  as  an  instni- 
ment  created  solely  for  the  service  of  the  People.     Cor- 
ruption in  some,  and,  in  others,  a  perversion  of  correct 
feelings  and  principles,  divert  Govemmont  frcMn  hs  Icgi- 
tinoate  ends,  and  make  it  an  engine  for  the  auppOTl  of  the 
few  at  ihc  expense  of  the  many.     The  dutiea  of  aD  pub- 
Ite  officers  are,  or,  at  It  n-A,  admit  of  being  niadc«  so  pbia 
and  simple,  that  men  of  intelligence  may  readily  quali^ 
themselves  for  their  performance  ;  and  I  cann«»t  fa«it  be- 
lieve that  more  is  lost  by  tlie  long  continuance  of  men  in 
office^  than  is  generally  to  be  gained  by  their  experiense. 
I  submit,  therefore,  to  your  eonnderation,  whether  tbc 
efficiency  of  the  Government  would  not  be  promoted,  aad 
official  industry  and  integrity  better  secured,  by  a  gcneni 
extension  of  the  law  which  limits  appointments  to  four 
years. 

In  a  country  where  offices  are  created  solely  Ibr  tJie 
benefit  of  the  People,  no  one  man  baa  any  more  instrimic 
right  to  official  station  than  another.  Offices  were  not 
established  to  give  sup|M>rt  to  particular  men,  at  the  puh- 
lie  expense.  No  individual  wrong  is  therefore  done  b; 
removal,  nnce  neither  appointment  to»  nor  continuance 
io  office,  is  matter  of  rignt  The  incumbent  became  an 
officer  with  a  view  to  public  benefits ;  and  wh«n  these 
require  his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  private 
interests.  It  is  the  People,  and  they  alone,  who  have  » 
right  to  complain,-  when  a  bad  officer  b  substituted  for  a 
good  one. .  I  le  who  is  removed  has  the  same  means  of  ob. 
laining  a  living  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  miUiona  who  ne- 
ver held  office.  The  proposed  limitation  would  destrov 
the  idea  of  properly,  now  so  ^nerally  connected  with 
official  station  ;  and,  although  individual  distress  may  be 
•ometimes  produced,it  would,  by  promoting  that  rotation 
which  constitutes  a  leading  "principle  in  &e  repubficsA 
creed,  give  healthful  actioii  to  the  system. 

No  very  considerable  change  has  occurred,  dining  the 
recess  of  Congress,  in  the  condition  of  either  our  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  or  Manufactures.  The  operation  of 
the  Tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  to  the  two  former. 
nor  aa  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was  anticipated.  Im- 
portations of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  aensthJ^  dinnn- 
ished,  while  domestic  competition,  under  aniUvaKre  ex- 
citement, has  increased  the  production  much  beyond  the 
demand  for  home  consumption.  The  comequencee  have 
been  low  prices,  temponoy  embarrassment,  and  partial 
loss.  That  such  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  as 
are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  viill 
survive  the  shock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

To  regulate  its  conduct,  so  as  to  promote  equally  the 
prosperity  of  these  three  cjdinal  interests,  is  one  of  the 
must  difficult  tasks  of  Government ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
gretted that  the  complicated  restrictioiu  which  now  em- 
barrass the  intercourse  of  nations,  could  not  by  common 
consent  be  abolished,  and  commerce  allowed  to  flow  in 
those  channels  to  which  individual  enterprise— ^always  its 
surest  guide — ^migbt  direct  it.  But  we  must  ever  expect 
selfish  legislation  in  other  nations,  and  arc  therefore 
pelled  to  adapt  our  own  to  their  regulations,  in  tim 
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ner  best  calculated  to  aTokl  serious  injury,  and  to  harmo- 
nize the  conflicting-  interests  of  our  a^ciilture,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manubctures.  Under  these  impressions, 
1  invite  your  attention  to  the  existing  TariiF,  believing* 
that  some  of  its  provisions  require  modification. 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  g^duating  th»  du- 
ties upon  articles  of  foreign  gfrowth  or  manumcture,  is 
that  which  will  '^lace  our  own  in  fair  competition  with 
those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  inducements  to  ad- 
vance even  a  step  beyond  this  point,  are  conti*oUing  in 
regard  to  those  articles  which  are  of  primary'  necessity  in 
time  of  war*  When  we  reflect  upon  the  difiiciilty  and 
delicacy  of  this  operation,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
never  be  attempted  but  with  the  utmost  caution.  Fre- 
quent legislation  in  regard  to  any  branch  of  industry,  af- 
fecting its  value,  and  fa^  which  its  capital  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  new  channels,  must  always  be  productive  of 
hazardous  speculation  and  loss. 

In  deliberating.therefore,  on  these  interesting  subjects, 
local  feelings  and  prejudices  should  be  merged  in  the 
patriotic  determination  to  promote  the  great  interests  of 
the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  witli  the  party, 
conflicts  of  tlie  day,  are  necessarily  injurious,  and  should 
be  discountenanced.  Onr  action  upon  them  should  be 
under,  the  control  of  higher  and  purer  motives.  Legis- 
lation, subjected  to  such  influences,  can  never  be  just, 
and  will  not  long  retain  the  sanction  of  a  People  whose 
active  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits,  nor 
insensible  to  that  spirit  of  concession  and  forbearance 
which  gave  life  to  our  political  compact,  and  still  sustains 
it.  Discarding  all  calculations  of  political  ascendancy, 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  should 
unite  in  diminishing  any  burthen,  of  which  either  may 
,5»8tly  complain. 

The  agfricultural  interest  of  our  country  is  so  essential- 
ly connected  with  eveiy  other,  and  so  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite 
to  it  your  particular  attention.  It  is  principally  as  manu- 
factures and  commerce  tend  to  inci*ea8e  tht;  value  of  agi'i 
cultural  productions,  and  to  extend  their  application  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  society,  that  they  deserve  the 
fostering  care,  of  Government.-  . 

Lookmg  forward  to  the  period,  not  Q^r  distant,  when  a 
sinking  fund  will  no  longer  be  required,  the  duties  on 
those  articles  of  importation  which  cannot  come  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  productions,  are  the  first  that 
sliould  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  modifica 
tion  of  the  Tariff.  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the  mobt 
]>rominent :  they  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  coui^ry,  and  have  become  articles  of  necessity  to  all 
classes.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  existing  duties, 
will  be  felt  as  a  common  benefit  ;  but,  Ike  all  other  le- 
gislation connected  with  commerce,  to  be  efficacious, 
and  not  injurious,  it  sliould  be  gradual  and  certain. 

The  public  prosperity  is  evinced  in  tlic  increased  re- 
venue, arising  from  tlie  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  in 
the  steady  maintenance  of  that  produced  by  imposts  and 
tonnage  f  notwit)istanding  the  additional  duties  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  19th  of  May,  1828^  and  the  unusual  im- 
portations in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 

The  balance  in  the  lYeasuiy  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1329,  was  five  milHons  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  five  dollars  and  eighty- 
one  cents.     The  receipts  of  the  current  year  are  esti- 


four  hundred  and  five  thousand  and  ^vt  dollars  and  eigh- 
ty cents ;  redachig  the  whole  debt  of  the  Government, 
on  the  first  of  January  next,  to  forty -eight  millions  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including  seven  millions  of  five 
per  cent  stock,  subserifoed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  payment  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
made  on  the  first  of  July  last,  was  eight  millions  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  from  the 
banks  in  which  it  was  deposited,at  a  time  of  unusual  pres- 
sure in  the  money  market,  might  cause  much  injury  to 
the  interests  dependent  on  bank  accommodations.  But 
this  evil  was  wholly  avierted  by  an  early  anticipation  of  it 
at  the  Treasury,  aided  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

This  state  of  the  finances^  exitibits  the  resources  of  the 
nation  in  an  aspect  highly  fiattering  to  its  industry  and 
auspicious  of  the  ability  of  Government,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  When  this  shall  be 
done,  our  population  will  be  relieved  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  present  burthens,  ancl  will  find,  not  only 
new  motives  to  patriotic  affection,  but  additional  means 
for  the  display  or  individual  enterprise.  The  fiscal  pow- 
er of  the  States  will  also  be  increased,  and  may  be  more 
e:ttensively  exerfed  in  favor  of  education  and  other  pub- 
lic objects,  while  ample  means- will  remain  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  promote  the  general  weal,  in  all  the 
modes  permitted  to  its  authority. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  People  of  the  Union,  Will,  until  a  remote 
period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a  consi- 
derable surplus  in  the  Treasury,  beyond  what  may  be  re- 
quired for  its  current  service.  As,  then,  the  period  ap- 
preaches  when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surplas 
will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  deliberation  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulties  which  have  heretofore  attended  appropriations 
for  purposes  of  iMtemal  improvement,  and  with  tliose 
which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arisen  when- 
ever power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised  by  the 
■  General  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it^may  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the  diversi- 
fied interests  of  the  States,  and  strengrthen  the  bonds 
whicli  unite  them.  Every  member  of  the  Union,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  improvement 
of  inUnd  navigation  and  the  construction  of  highways  in 
the  several  States.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  attain  this 
benefit  in  a  mode  which  wiH  be  satisfactory  to  all.  That 
hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
been  deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  tlie  Constitution, 
while,  by  others,  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient.  All 
feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  liarmo- 
ny  in  the  legislative  councils. 

To  avoid  these  evilf,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
safe,  just,  and  federal  dispc»sition  which  could  be  made 
of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  apportionment 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  ratio  of  re- 
presentation; and,  should  this  measure  not  be  found  war- 
ranted by  the  (Constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient 


sand,  two  hundred  and  thirty  dolhus,  and  the  expendi* 
tures  for  the  same  time  at  twenty-six  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  j  leaving  a  balance  in  tlie  'I'reasury  on  the 
1st  of  January  next,  of  four  millions  four  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  and  seventy  dellars,  eighty-one  cents. 

There  will  have  been  paid,, on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 


mated  ut  twenty-four  millions,  six  hundred  and  two  thou-    to  propose  to  the  States  an  amendment  authorizing  it.    I 


regard  an  appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real 
doubt,  and  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable 
to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the  most  sacred  of  all 
our  obligations.  Upon  this  country,  more  than  any  other,* 
has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  the  great  principle  of  adherence  to  written 
constitutif?ns.  If  it  fail  here,  all  hope  in  regard  to  it  will 
be  extinguished.    That  this  was  intended  to  be  a  Gov- 
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eminent  of  limited  and  speciBc,  and  not  general  powers, 
must  be  admitted  by  all  ;  and  H  is  our  duty  to  presen-e 
lor  it  tbe  character  intended  by  its  ftamcrs.  Ir  experi- 
ence points  out  the  necessity  for  an  enlargement  of  these 
powers,  let  us  apply  for  it  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
to  be  exercised  ;  and  not  undermine  the  whole  system 
by  a  resort  to  overstrained  constructions.  The  scheme 
has  worked  well.  It  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  those 
who  devised  it,  and  becoma  an  object  of  aa miration  to 
the  world.  We  are  responsible  to  our  countiy,  snd  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  self  government,  for  the  preserva- 
.  tionof  so  gpnest  a  g  od.  The  great  mass  of  legislation 
relating  to  our  internal  affairs,  was  mtended  to  be  left 
where  the  Federal  Convention  found  it — ^in  the  State 
Governments.  Nothing  is  clearer,  in  my  view,  than  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  f  jr  the  success  ef  tlie  Constitu- 
tion under  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  the  watchful  and 
auxiliary  operation  of  the  State  authorities.  This  is  not 
the  rejection  of  a  dav,  but  belongs  to  the  most  deeply 
rooted  convictions  o^my  mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  or  too  earnestly,  for  my  own  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, warn  vou  against  all  encroachments  upon  the  le- 
gitimate sphere  Si  State  sovereignty.  Sustained  by  its 
haaUhfuI  and  invigorating  influence,  the  Federal  system 
can  never  fall. 

In  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  long  credits  au- 
thorized on  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  losses  at  present 
sustained.  If  these  were  shortened  to  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  months,  and  warehouses  provided  by  Government, 
■nfficient  to  receive  the  goods  offered  in  dcposite  for  se- 
curity, and  for  debenture «  and  if  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  a  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  estates  <if  its 
insolvent  debtors  were  more  effectually  secured,  tliis  evil 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  An  authority  to 
construct  such  houses  is,  theiefore,  with  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  credits,  recommended  to  your  atten 
lion. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  laws  for  the  collection  and 
security  of  the  revenue  arising  from  imposts,  were  chiefly 
framed  when  the  rates  of  duties  on  imported  goods  pre- 
sented much  less  temptation  for  illicit  trade  than  at  pre- 
sent exists.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  laws 
are  in  some  respects  quite  insufncient  for  the  proper  se- 
curity of  the  revenue,  and  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  arc  disposed  to  observe  them.  The  injuri- 
ous and  demoralizing  tendency  of  a  successful  system  of 
smuggling,  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  comment,  an  1 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  I  thcreftnc  sug- 
gest to  Congress  the  propriety  of  adopting  efiicient  mea- 
sures to  prevent  this  evil ;  avoiding,  however,  as  much  as 
possible,  cycry  unnecessary  infringement  of  individual  li« 
berty,  and  embarrassment  of  W\t  and  lawful  business. 

On  an  examination  of  tlie  records  of  the  Treasury,  I 
have  been  forcibly  slmck  with  the  larg^  amount  of  pub- 
lie  money  which  appears  to  be  outstanding.  Of  the  sum 
thus  due  from  individuals  to  the  Government,,  a  consider- 
able portion  is  undoubtedly  desperate  ;  and,  in  many  iri- 
Htances,  luis  probably  been  rendered  so  by  remissness  in 
the  agents  charged  with  its  collection.  Hy  proper  cxcr 
tions  a  great  part,  however,  may  yt  t  be  recovered  ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  portions  respectively  belonging  to 
these  two  classes,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  ascei-tuin 
the  real  s'.atc  of  the  fact.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  judicious  measures  for  the  collection 
of  such  as  may  be  made  available.  It  is  bcKevcd  that  a 
very  large  amount  Fins  been  lost  through  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  provided  for  the  collection  of  debts  due  to 
the  public,  and  that  this  in.idequacy  lips  chiefly  in  the 
want  of  legul  skill,  habit  ujilly  and  constantly  employed  in 
the  direction  of  the  aj^ents  engaged  in  the  service.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  admiiled,  thai  the  superrisory  power 
over  suits  brought  b\  the  puldic,  which  is  n^'VV  vest«d  in 


an  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasun*,  not  selected  mitb  s 
view  to  bis  legal  knowledge,  and  encumbered  as  h«  ii 
with  numerous  other  duties,  operates  unfavorably  to  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  important  that  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
should  be  subjected  totUe  supervision  of  such  profession- 
al skill  as  will  give  it  efficiency.     Tbe  expense  attendant 

I  upon  such  a  modification  of  the  Executive  Department 
{  would  be  justified  by  the  soundest  principles  of  economy. 

I I  would  recommeml,  therefore,  titat  the  da  ties  now  as- 
I  signed  to  the  Agent  of  the  lYeasury,  so  fkr  as  ibey  re- 
I  late  to  the  superintendence  and  management  of  legal  pro- 
I  ceedlngs,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  be  traniieiTcd 
i  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  that  this  officer  be  placed  r»n 

the  same  footing,  in  all  respects,  as  the  Heads  of  the  other 
Departments,  receiving  like  compensation,  and  haviog 
such  subordinate  officers  provided  for  his  Department  as 
n«ay  be  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  these  additional  du- 
I  ties.  The  professional  skill  of  the  Attorney  General,  em- 
I  pbyed  in  directing  the  conduct  of  Marshals  and  District 
Attorneys,  would  I'.asten  the  collection  of  debts  now  in 
suit,  and,  hereafter,  save  much  to  the  Government.  It 
migitt  be  further  extended  to  the  superintendence  uf  sll 
criminal  proceedings  for  offences  against  the  United 
btates.  in  making  this  transfer,  great  care  should  be  ta- 
ken, however,  that  the  power  necessary  to  the  Treasttry 
Department  be  not  impaired  :  one  of  its  greatest  securi- 
ties consisting  in  a  control  over  all  accounts,  antil  they 
sre  audited  or  reported  for  suit. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  views,  I  would  sug- 
gest, also,  an  inquiry,  whether  £e  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  discharge  of  Uie  persons  of 
debtors  to  the  Government,  from  imprisonment,  may  not, 
consistently  with  the  public  interest,  be  extended  to  the 
release  of  the  deb*,  where  the  conduct  of  the  debtor  is 
wholly  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  fraud.  Some  more 
liberal  policy  than  that  which  now  prevails,  in  reference 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  citizens,  is  certainly  due  io 
them,  and  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  country.  The 
continuance  of  tlic  liability,  after  tbe  means  to  discharge 
it  have  been  exhausted,  can  only  serve  to  dii^irit  the 
debtor  ;  or,  where  Ji is  resources  are  but  partial,  tlk£  waiit 
of  power  in  tJie  Government  to  compromise  and  release 
the  demand,  instigates  to  fraud,  as  the  only  resource  fur 
securing  a  support  to  his  family.  IJe  thus  sinks  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and  becomes  a  useless  drone  in  society,  or 
a  vicious  member  of  it,  if  not  a  feefing  witness  of  the  rigor 
and  inhumanity  uf  jiis  country.  All  experience  proves 
that  oppressive  debt  is  the  bane  of  enterprise  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  care  of  a  llepublic  not  to  exert  a  giinding 
power  over  misfortune  and  poverty. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  numerous  frauds  on 
the  Treasury  have  been  discovered,  which  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  United 
States*  Court  for  this  District,  hy  a  criminal  prosscution. 
It  was  my  opinion,  and  that  o  able  counse  who  were 
Cfmsulted,  that  the  cases  came  witliin  the  penalties  of 
the  act  of  the  ITthGongre^s,  approved  3rd  March,  1823, 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  committed  on  the 
Government  of  the  U  nited  States.  Either  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  law,  or  in  its  administration,  every  effort  to 
bring  tlie  accnsed  to  trial  under  its  provisions  proved  in- 
effectual,  and  the  Government  was  driven  to  tbe  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  vague  and  inadequate  provisions 
of  the  common  law.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  tbe  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  the 'pro- 
tection of  the  Treasury.  If,  ioileed,  there  be  no  provi- 
sion by  which  those  who  may  be  unworthily  entrusted 
with  its  guardianship,  can  he  nunished  for  tb^  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  duty,  extending  even  to  the  nMJSt  frau- 
dulent approprialiou  of  the  public  funds  to  their  own  use, 
it  is  time  to  remedy  so  dangerous  an  omission.  Or,  if  the 
law  h.ifl  been  pcrverte<l  from  its  original  pur]>os«Sa    ami 
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criminals,  deserving  to  be  punished  under  its  provisions, 
have  been  rescued  by  legal  subtilities,  it  ought  to  be 
made  so  plain,  b^  amendatory  provisions,  as  to  baffle 
the  arts  of  perversion,  and  accomplieh  the  end  of  its  ori- 
ginal enactment. 

In  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases,  the  Court  decided 
tliat  the  prosecution  was  barred  by  the  statute  which  li- 
mits prosecution  for  fraud  to  two  years.  In  this  case,  all 
the  evidences  of  fraud>  and  indeed  all  knowledge  that 
a  fraud  had  been  committed,  were  in  possession  of  the 
party  accused,  until  after  the  two  years  had  elapsed. 
Surely,  the  statute  ought  hot  to  run  in  &vor  of  any  man 
while  he  retains  all  the  evidences  of  his  crime  in  his  own 
possession  f  and,  least  of  all,  in  favor  of  a  public  officer 
who  continues  to  defraud  the  Treasury  and  conceal  the 
transaction,  for  the  brief  term  of  two  years.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as 
will  give  the  injured  party  and  the  Government  two 
years  afler  the  disclosure  of  the  fraud,  or  after  the  accus- 
ed is  out  of  office,  to  commence  tlieir  prosecution. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  a  general  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  wha, 
offices  can  be  dispensed  witli,  what  expenses  retrenchedt 
and  whkt  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  organization 
of  its  various  parts,  to  secure  tlie  proper  responsibility  of 
public  agents,  and  promote  effieiency  and  justice  in  all 
Its  operations* 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  wiU  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our  Army,  Fortifica- 
tions, Arsenals,  and  Indian  Affairs.  The  proper  disci- 
pline of  the  Army,  the  training  and  equipment  of  the  Mi- 
litia, the  education  bestowed  at  West  Point,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  means  of  defence*-  applicable  to  the 
Naval  force,  will  tend  to  prolong  the  peace  we  now  en- 
joy, and  which  every  ^ood  citizen — more  especially 
those  who  have  felt  the  miseries  of  even  a  successful  war- 
fare— ^must  ardently  desire  to  perpetuate. 

The  returns  from  the  subotdinate  branches  of  this  ser- 
vice, exhibit  a  regularity  and  order  highly  creditable  to 
Its  character:  both  officers  and  soldiers  seem  imbued 
with  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  conform  to  the  restraints 
of  exact  discipline  with  that  cheerfulness  which  becomes 
the  profession  of  arms.  There  is  nced,^  however,  of 
further  legislation,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  specifi- 
ed in  the  report  under  consideration  :.  to  some  of  which 
it  is  proper  that  1  should  call  your  particular  attention. 

The  act  of  Confess,  of  the  2d  of  March,  18:21,  to  re- 
duce and  fix  the  military  establishment,  remaining  unexe- 
cuted as  it  regards  the  command  of  one  of  the  regiments 
of  artiHer}',  cannot  now  be  deemed  a  g^ide  to  the  Exe- 
cutive in  makmy  the  propei*  appointment.  An  explanato- 
ry act,  designating  the  class  of  officers  out  of  which  this 
parade  is  to  be  filled — whether  from  the  military  list,  as  ex- 
isting prior  to  the  act  of  1821, or  from  it,  as  it  has  been  fix- 
ed by  that  act — would  remove  tliis  difficulty.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  laws  regulating  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  officers  generally,  should  be  more  specific  than  they 
now  are.  Those,  for  example,  in  relation  to  the  Paymas- 
ter and  Surgeon  General,  assign  to  them  an  annual  salary 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  but  are  silent  as 
to  allowances  which  in  certain  exigencies  of  the  service 
may  be  deemed  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  This  circumstance  has  been  the  authority  for 
extending  to  them  various  allowances  at  different  times 
under  former  administrations:  but  no  uniform  rule  has 
been  observed  on  the  subject.  Similar  inconveniences 
exist  in  other  cases;  in  whieh  the  construction  put  upon 
the  laws  bv  the  public  accountants  nnay  operate  une- 
qually, produce,  confusion,  and  expose  officers  to  the 
odium  oif  claiming  what  is  not  their  due. 

I  recommend  to  your  fostering  care,  m  one  of  our  la- 
ftft  means  of  national  defence,  the  Military  Academy. 


This  institution  has  already  exercised  the  happiest  influ- 
ence .upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our 
army;  and  such  of  the  graduates  as,  from  various  causes^ 
may  not  pursue  the  profession  of  arms,  will  be  scarcely 
less  useful  as  citizens.  Their  knowled^  of  the  military 
art  will  be^  advantageously  employed  m  the  militia  ser- 
vice; and,  in  a  measure,  secure  to  that  class  of  tcoops  the 
advantages  which,  in  this  respect,  belong  to  standing 
armies. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  review  of  the  Pension  law,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  to  every  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort.  These  re- 
lics of  the  War  of  Independence  have  strong  claim  upon 
their  country's  gratitude  and  bounty.  The  law  is  defec- 
tive, in  not  embracing  witliin  its  provisions  all  those  who 
were,  during  the  last  war,  disabled  from  supporting  them- 
selves^ by  manual  labor.  .Such  an  amendment  would  add 
but  little  to  the  amount  of  pensions,  and  is  called  for  by 
the  sympathies  of  the  People,  as  well  as  by  coiisi<lera- 
tions  of  sound  policy.  It  will  be  perceived  that  a  large 
addition  to  the  list  of  pensioners  has  been  occasioned  by 
an  order  of  the  late  administration,  departing  materially 
from  the  rules  which  had  previously  prevailed.  Consider- 
ing it  an  act  of  legislation,  1  suspended  its  operations  as 
soon  I  was  informed  that  it  had  commenced.  Before 
this  period,  however,  applications  under  the  new  regula- 
tions had  been  preferred,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifly-four  :  of  which  on  the  2rth  of  March,  the  date 
of  its  revocation,  eighty-seven  were  admitted.  For  the 
amount,  there  was  neither  estimate  nor  appropriation; 
and,  besides  this  deficiency,  the  regular  allowances,  ac- 
cording to  the  niles  which  have  heretofore  governed  tho 
Department,  exceed  the  estimate  of  its,  late  Secretary, 
by  about  fifly  thousand  dollars:  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion is  asked. 

Your  particular  attention  is  requested  to  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  relates  to  the 
money  held  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians.  It 
will  be  pe^rceived  that,  without  legislative  aid,  the  Exe- 
cutive cannot,  obviate  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  diminution  of  the  dividends  on  that  fund  ;  which  orig- 
inally  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
recently  been  invested  in  United  States'  three  percent, 
stock. 

The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  have  become  ob- 
jecu  of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Government  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  another,  wholly  incompatible  with  its 
success.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase their  lands  and  trust  them  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Uy  this  means  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a 
wanderinp^  state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust 
and  indifferent  to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its 
expenditures  upon  the  subject.  Government  has  constant- 
ly defeated  its  own  policy,  and  the  Indians,  in  genera), 
receding  further  and, further  to  the  West,  have  retained 
their  savage  habits.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  Southern 
tribes,  having  mingled  much  with  the  whiter  and  made 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately  at. 
tempted  to  erect  an  independent  government  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  States,  claiming 
to  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  their  tenitories,  extend- 
ed their  laws  over  the  Indians  ?  which  induced  the  latter 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  for  protection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  presented 
was,  whether  the  General  Govenimcnt  had  a  right  to 
sustain  those  people  in  their  pretensions  f  The  Constitu- 
tion declares,  that  "  no  new  States  shall  bo  formed  or 
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erected  wilhin  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,"  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  Legislature.  If  the  General  Go- 
vernment is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a 
confederate  State  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Union,  against  her  consent,  much  less 
could  it  allow  a  foreigpi  and  independent  government  to 
establish  itself  there.  Georgia  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy  which  eventuated  in  our  federal  union,  as  a 
sovereign  State,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  certain 
limits ;  which,  having  been  originally  defined  in  her 
colonial  charter,  and  subsequently  recognised  in  the  trea- 
ty of  peace,  she  has  ever  since  continued  to  enjoy,  ex- 
cept as  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  her  own  volun- 
tary transfer  of  a  portion  of  her  territoiy  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.  Alabama  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States,  with  boundaries  which  were  prescribed 
by  Congress.  There  is  no  constitutional,  conventional, 
or  legal  provision,  which  allows  them  less  power  over  the 
Indians  within  Uieir  borders,  than  is  possessed  by  Maine 
or  New  York.  Would  the  people  of  Maine  permit  the 
Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  an  Independent  Government 
w^ithin  their  State  ?  and,  unless  they  did,  would  it  not  be 
the  duty  .of  the  General  Government  to  support  them  in 
resisting  such  a  measure  ?  Would  the  people  of  New 
York  permit  each  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations  within  her 
borders,  to  declare  itself  an  independent  people,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  SUtes  ?  Could  the  Indians 
establish  a  separate  republic  on  each  of  their  reservations 
in  Ohio  ?  And  if  they  were  s^  disposed,  would  it  be  the 
duty  of  thio  Government  to  protect  them  in  the  attempt  ? 
If  the  principle  involved  in  the  obvious  answer  to  these 
questions  be  abandoned,  it|will  follow  that  the  objects  of 
this  Government  are  reversed  ;  and  that  it  haa  become  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the  Stales  which  it 
was  established  to  protect. 

Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  iiihabiting  par^  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  that 
their  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  government 
would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted  Slates,  and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  or  submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States. 

Ourconducttowards  these  People  js  deeply  interest- 
ing to  our  national  character.  Their  present  condition, 
contrasted  wltli  what  they  once  were,  makes  a  most  pow- 
erful appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Our  ancestors  found 
them  the  imcontrolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions. 
By  persuasion  and  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire 
from  river  to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until 
some  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  othera  liave 
left  but  remnants,  to  preserve,  for  a  while,  their  once 
terrible  names.  Surrounded  by  llie  whites,  with  their 
arts  of  civilization,  which,  by  desti'oying  the  resources  of 
the  savage,  doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of 
the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  h»t 
overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek. 
That  this  fate  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remam  within 
the  limits  of  the  States,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Hu- 
manity and  national  honor  demand  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  in* 
quire  whether  it  was  just  in  the  United  Statei  to  include 
them  and  their  territory  wilhin  the  bounds  of  new  States 
whose  limits  they  could  control.  That  step  cannot  be 
retraced.  A  State  cannot  be  dismembered  by  Congress, 
or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  power. 
But  the  People  of  those  States,  and  of  every  State,  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  of  justice  and  regard  for  our  national 
honor,  submit  to  you  the  interesting  Question,  whether 
something  connot  be  done,  consistenily  willi  the  ri|[hts 
of  the  SUtes,  to  preserve  this  much  injured  race  ? 

As  a  means  of  eflfecting  this  end,  1  suggest,  for  your 
consideration,  the  propriety  for  setting  opart  an  ample 
ditlrict  West  of  the  MUsinippi,  and  without  the  limits  of 


any  State  or  Territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guarantied  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it :  eacb 
tribe  having  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  desgsa- 
ted  for  its  use.  There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  es- 
joyment  of  governments  of  their  own  choice,  aubject  ta 
no  other  control  from  the  United  States  than  such  ssvm 
be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  be- 
tween the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  mu- 
endeavor  t«  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization  ;  and,  by 
promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise  up 
an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetnate  tie 
race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  emigration  should  be  vohmtaiy  :  for  it  vould  be 
as  cruel  as  UT^ust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandoB 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  dirjiiK 
land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  tliat,  'i 
the]^  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  they  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  ob^ience,  as 
indii  iduals,  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  tt* 
enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have  impror&i 
by  their  industry.  But  it  seems  to  me  vi^onary  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  this  state  of  things,  claims  can  be  aUowed  oa 
tracts  of  countr}'  on  which  Ihey  have  neither  dwelt  nor 
made  improvements,  merely  because  they  have  sees 
them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the  chase. 
Submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving,  like 
other  citizens,  protecUon  in  their  persons  and  properfv^ 
they  will,  ere  long,  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  oL: 
population. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kstt 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  vsdd 
employment  of  that  branch  of  our  service,  during  the 
present  year.  Constituting,  as  it  does,  the  best  standlc; 
security  of  this  countxy  against  foreign  agig^saon,  i: 
claims  the  especial  attention  of  Government .  In  this  c{»- 
'rit,  the  measures  which,  «nce  the  termination  of  the  bs: 
war,  have  been  in  operation  for  its  gradual  enlargement, 
were  adopted  «  and  it  should  continue  to  be  cherished  is 
the  offspring  of  our  national  experience.  It  will  be  sees, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  solicitude  vhicb 
has  been  manifested  for  tlie  perfect  organization  of  tk^ 
arm,  and  the  liberality  of  the  appropriations  which  that 
solicitude  has  suggested,  this  object  has,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  not  been  secured. 

In- time  of  peace,  we  have  need  of  no  more  ships  at 
war  than  are  requisite  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 
Those  not  wanted  for  this  object  must  lay  in  the  hart>an» 
where,  without  proper  covering,  they  rapidly  decay ;  and, 
even  under  the  best  precautions  for  their  preservatica, 
must  soon  become  useless.  Such  is  already  the  case 
with  many  of  our  finest  vessels ;  which,  though  U06- 
nished,  will  now  require  immense  sums  of  money  to  bi 
restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were,  when  cos^ 
mitted  to  their  proper  element.  On  this  subject  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  our  best  policy  would  be,  to  dis- 
continue the  building  of  sliips  of  the  first  and  sectmd 
class,  and  look  rather  to  the  possession  of  ample  materials, 
prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  war,  than  to  the  number 
of  vessels  which  we  can  float  in  a  season  of  peace,  as  the 
index  of  our  naval  power.  Judicious  depoaites  in  nan- 
yards,  of  timber  and  otiier  materials,  fashioned  under  the 
hands  of  skilful  workmen,  and  fitted  for  prompt  applica- 
tion to  their  various  purposes,  would  enable  us,  at  tli 
times,  to  construct  vessels  as  fast  as  they  can  be  manned, 
and  save  the  heavy  expense  of  repairs,  except  to  such  ves- 
sels as  must  be  employed  in  guarding  our  commerce. 
The  proper  points  ibr  the  establishment  of  these  yaidi 
are  indicated  with  so  much  force,  in  the  report  df  the 
Navy  Board,  that,  in  recommending  it  to  your  attentioo.! 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  express  my  heartr 
concurrence  in  their  views.  The  Yard  in  this  District 
being  already  furnished  with  tnogt  of  the  mai^uQery  oe- 
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Ceasary  fop  sUip-btiilding',  will  be  Competent  to  the  suppl/ 
of  the  two  selected  by  the  Board  as  the  best  for  the  con- 
centration of  materials ;  ^nd,  from  the  facility  and  cer- 
tainty, of  communication  between  them,  it  will  be  useless 
to  incur,  at  those  depots,  the  expense  of  similar  machi- 
nery, especially  that  used  in  preparing  the  usual  metallic 
and  wooden  furniture  of  vessels. 

Another  improvement  would  be  effected  by  dispensing 
«]togY^thev  witn  the  Navy  Board,  as  now  constituted,  and 
substituting,  in  its  stead,  bureaux  similar  to  those  already 
existing  in  the  War  Department.  Each  member  of  the 
lioard,  transferred  to  the  head  of  a  separate  bureau, 
charged  with  specific  duties,  would  feel,  in  its  liighcst 
de^ee,  that  wholesome  responsibility,  which  cannot  be 
^vided,  without  a  far  more  tnan  proportionate  diminution 
of  its  force.  Their  valuable  services  would  become  still 
mere  so  when  separately  appropriated  to  distinct  portions 
Vf  the  great  interests  of  the  Navy,  to  the  prosperity  of 
whick  each  would  be  impelled  to  devote  himself,  by  the 
strongest  motives.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  every 
branch  of  this  important  service  would  assume  a  more 
simple  and  precise  character :  its  efficiency  would  be  in- 
creased, and  scrupulous  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  promoted. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  marine  corps  be 
merged  in  the  artillery  or  infantry,  as  the  best  mode  of 
curing  the  many  defects  in  its  organization.  But  little 
exceeding  in  number  any  of  the  regiments  of  infantry, 
that  corps  has,  besides  its  Lieutenant  Colonel  Command- 
ant, five  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonels,  who  receive  the 
full  pa^  and  emoluments  of  their  brevet  rank,  without 
rendering  proportionate  service.  Details  for  marine  ser- 
vice could  as  well  be  n)ade  from  the  artillery  or  infantry, 
there  being  no  peculiar  training  requisite  for  it. 

AVith  these  improvements,  and  such  others  as  zealous 
watchfulness  and  mature  consideration  may  suggest,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  an  energetic  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  the  Navy  may  soon  be*  made  every  thing 
that  the  nation  wishes  it  to  be.  Its  efficiency  in  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  in  the  West  India  seas,  and  wherever 
its  squadrons  have  been  employed  in  securing  the  inter- 
ests-of  the  country,  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary, to  which  I  refer  you  for  other  interesting  details. 
Among  these  1  would  bespeak  the  attention  of  Congress 
for  the  views  presented  in  relation  to  the  inequality  be- 
tweonthe  Army  and  Navy,  as  to  the  pay  of  officers.  No 
such  inequality  should  prevail  between  these  brave  de- 
fenders  of  their  country  ;  and,  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  rectified. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  referred  to  as 
exhibiting  a  highly  satisfactory  administration  of  that  De- 
partment. Abuses  have  been  reformed  ;  increased  ex- 
pedition in  the  transportation  of  the  mail  secured  ^  and 
Its  revenue  much  improved.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
this  Department  is  chiefly  important  as  affording  the 
means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  It  is  to  Uie  body  politic, 
what  the  veins  and  arteries  are  to  the' natural,  conveying, 
rapidly  and  regularly,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the'  sys- 
tem, correct  inUirmation  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, andi)ringtng  back  to  it  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  People.  Through  its  agency,  we  liave  secured  to 
ourselves  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press. 

In  this  general  survey  of  our  affairs,  a  subject  of  high 
importance  presents  itself  in  the  present  organization  of 
the  Judiciary.  An  uniform  operation  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment in  the  different  States  is  certainly  desirable  i 
and,  existing  as  they  do  in  tlte  Union,  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality,  each  State  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  others  sliould  be 
extended  to  hers.  The  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States  exists  in  all  its  efBcieflcy  in  only  fifteen  members 
of  the  Union  ;  to  throe  others,  the  Circui!  Coui-ts,  which 
constitute  an  important  pait  of  that  system,  have  been 
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imperfectly  extended  ;  and  to  the  rernaininj^  six,  alto- 
gether denied.  The  effect  has  been  to  withhold  frqni 
tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  latter,  the  advanta.:^cs  alFordcd  (by 
the  Supreme  Court)  to  their  flllow-ciiizcns  in  other 
States,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  crnninal,  and  mucli  of 
the  civil,  authority  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Tliat  this 
state  of  things  ouglit  to  be  remedied,  if  it  can  be  done 
consisientlv  with  the  public  welfare,  is  not  to  be  doubled: 
neither  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  the  organization  of  our 
judicial  system  is  at  once  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
To  extend  the  Circuit  Courts  equally  tliroughout,  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  such  a  multiplication  of  members  as  would  er.cum- 
ber  the  Supreme  Appellate  Tribunal,  is  the  object  de- 
sired. Pcrliap's  it  might  be  acconfplished  by  dividing 
the  Circuit  Judges  into  two  classes,  and  providing  thut 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  held  by  those  classes 
alternately — the  Chief  Justice  always  presiding. 

If  an  extension  of  the  Circuit  Court  system  to  those 
States  which  do  not  now  enjoy  its  benefits  should  be  de- 
termined upon,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  revise 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  Circuits;  and  even  if 
that  system  should  not  be  enlarged,  such  a  revision  is  re- 
commended. 

A  provision  for  taking  the  censtis  of  the  People  of  the' 
U.  States  will,  to  ensure  the  completion  of  that  work  with- 
in a  convenient  time,  claim  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  great  and  constant  increase  of  business  in  titc  De- 
partment of  State  forced  itself,  at  an  eai'ly  period,  upcn 
the  attention  of  the  Executive.  Thirteen  ye:irs  ngo,  it 
was,  in  Mr.  Madison's  last  message  to  Congress,  made 
the  subject  of  an  earnest  recommendation,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  both  of  bis  successors;  and  ir.y  com- 
paratively limited  experience  has  satisfied  me  of  its  just- 
ness. It  has  arisen  from  many  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  large  addition  that  has  been  made  to  tlic 
family  of  independent  nations,  and  the  proportionate  ex- 
tension of  our  foreign  relations.  The  remedy  proposed 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Department— ft  measure 
which  docs  not  appear  to  have  met  the  views  cf  Con- 
gress, on  account  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  increase, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  already  too  strong  bias 
of  the  Federal  system  towards  the  exercise  of  authority 
not  delegated  to  it.  1  am  not,  thcrefi>rc,  disposed  to  re. 
vive  the  recommendation  ;  but  am  not  the  less  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  so  organizing  that  Department, 
that  its  Secretary  may  devote  more  of  his  time  to  our  fo- 
reign relations.  Clearly  satisfied  that  the  public  good 
would  be  promoted  by  some  suitable  provision  on  the 
subject,  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  it. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires 
in  1856,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  probablv  apply  for 
a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  tlie  evils 
resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving  sucii 
important  principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interest?, 
I  feel  that  1  cannit,  in  justice  to  the  parties 'interested, 
too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  People.  Both  the  constitutionality 
and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  Bank,  arc 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  i 
and  It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Wubmit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  whether 
a  National  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  dev'sed,  wiiich  would 
avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  Government  and  country 
that  were  expected  to  result  from  the  present  Bank. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  wiiiiout  bringing  to 
your  view  the  just  claim  of  the  representatives  of  Ct.ni 
modore  Decatur,  hU  officers  and  crew,  ansing  frum  ihc 
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re-capture  of  the-fHgate  Philadelphia,  under  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Tripoli.  Although  sensible,  as  a  general  rule, 
•f  the  impropriety  of  Bxecutive  interference,  under  a 
Government  like  ours,  where  every  individual  enjoys  the 
right  of  directly  petitioning  Conmss,  yet,  viewing  this 
ease  as  one  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  ii  to  your  favorable  consideration. 
Beudes  the  justice  of  this  claim,  as  corresponding  to 
thos6  which  have  been  since  recognised  and  satisfied,  it 
is  the  fruit  of  a  deed  of  patriotic  and  chivalrous  daring, 
which  infubed  life  and  confidence  into  our  infant  Navy, 
and  contributed,  as  much  as  any  exploit  in  its  history,  to 
•levate  our  national  character.  Public  gtatitude,  there- 
fore, stamps  her  sc;il  upon  it  {  and  the  meed  should  not 
be  withheld  which  may  hereafter  operate  aa  a  stimulus  to 
our  gallant  tars. 

I  now  commend  you,  fellow  citiaens,  to  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God,  with  a  full  reliance  on  His  merciful  provi- 
dence for  tho  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions  i  and 
with  an  earnest  supplication,  that,  whatever  errors  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  commit,  in  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
which  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a  remedy  in  the 
hannonr  and  wisdom  of  your  councils. 

'  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

'     Doctmhtt  t,  1839. 


JheumenU  aeeompanfing  the  Presidenfe  Menage, 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

DarinTMBirr  o»  War,     \ 
50MiV^wfmi«r,  1829.5 
7b  the  Presidenfofthe  United  Statu.- 

Sir  :  The  Secretary  of  War  submits  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  report,  shewing  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Department  has  been  con- 
ducted»  that  its  details  may  be  before  him  for  considera- 
tion. The  communications  received  from  the  different 
officers  connected  with  the  M'ar  Department,  here  an- 
nexed, contain  every  thing  minutely,  and  more  in  detail, 
than  can  be  presented  in  the  Report.  Such  general  sug^ 
gestions,  in  reference  to  them,  as  may  appear  warrant- 
ed by  the  public  interest,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  submit, 
that  they  may  receive  from  you  the  attention  they  shall 
be  found  to  merit. 

It  is  with  pleasure  made  known,  that  the  army  is  sa- 
ttf&ctorily  fulfilling  their  just  engagements  to  the  coun- 
try J  and  that  harmony  and  proper  zeal  prevail?.  The 
rank  and  file  is  nearly  complete,  and  although  desertion 
has  not  entirely  ceased,  yet  it  is  less  frequent  than  here- 
tofore. The  rigid  exactions  of  the  Uw,  in  reference  to  this 
Clime,  is  believed  to  carry  too  great  severity  for  a  state  of 
peace,  and  should  be  meliorated  into  something  better  cor- 
responding with  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  It  is  not 
the  quantum,  but  the  certainty  of  punishment,  that  is  cal- 
culated to  deter  offenders  \  and  as  no  soldier,  in  peace, 
has  been  executed  under  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial|  it  has  occasioned  the  impression  that  so  severe  a  pen- 
alty will  most  probably  not  be  enforced,  and,  hence,  a 
cUsregardof  it  is  entertained.  I  would  bv  no  means  be 
understood  at  recommending  a  return  to  the  infliction  of 
•tripes  {  it  is  a  punishment  altogether  too  demding  ;  it 
•trips  the  soldier  of  that  proud  spirit,  and  of  those  lof^y 
feelings  of  honor,  which  will  tend  to  prepare  him,  when  a 
•Ditable  occasion  may  offer,  to  become  a  traitor  to  the 
countfj  that  has  branded  him  with  infamy,  the  stigma  of 
which,  no  future  rood  conduct,  on  his  part,  can  remove. 
The  efficiency  of  an  army  i«  to  be  discerned  through  the 
pride^  the  elevated  character  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  To  secure  tlu»  condition  of  tluncs,  no  man  should 
be  inveigled  into  public  service  under  false  pretences,  and  ; 
when  h**  mind  is  not  in  a  situation  to  cngsge  in  contract. 
H«  who  should  bsrgain  with  a  neighbor  for  his  property,  \ 


when  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  would  be  justh  re- 
prehensible, and  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  practiced 
wrong  :  how  much  more  cautious,  then,  should  a  Goven- 
ment  be,  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  its  cttizena,  to  svoid 
a  temporary  purchase  of  their  liberties,  at  auch  a  tisie, 
and  under  such  circumstances.  Resting  upon  the  ccorect. 
ness  of  this  impression,  orders  have  been  i— ucd,  prokiiit' 
ing  any,  when  intoxicated,  to  be  enliste<1,  md  lochiddin| 
any  contract  to  be  finally  consummated,  unit  time  and  o^ 
portunity  are  afforded  for  deliberation.  Pursuing  Ais  com^ 
qualified  and  valuable  materials  will  enter  into  and  coa- 
pose  the  ranks  of  our  army,  and  character  and  pride  be  ob* 
taincd.  To  attain  this  end,  an  eflTectual  altcratioa  would  bs 
to  withhold  the  premium  which  at  present  is  giTen  fives- 
listments ;  the  e#ect  of  which  may  be  to  inchice  a  cardc» 
ness  and  indifference  as  to  the  description  of  men  who  ve 
received.  It  miglit  be  better  to  make  the  pranliua^  tlna 
wrongly  bestowed,  an  increased  booitty  ta  toe  cBVatcd  re- 
cruit. 

The  long  controverted  question  respecting  brrvcl  rinl 
in  the  army  has  been  decided  in  a  manner  wmch  is  believ- 
ed to  be  in  conformity  with  existing  Isws  cm  theaiibject  1 
am  happy  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  opinions  hare  been  aseec^ 
tained,  the  officers  of  the  army  are  disposed  to  acquicsec 
in  the  decision,  because  of  the  certuaty  which  has  bees 
arrived  at,  and  the  increased  harmony  which  it  is  a^>ected 
will  be  conseauent  upon  that  certunty. 

There  is  a  aoubt  resting,  in  connexion  with  tiria  subject 
which  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bfinging  it 
the  consideration  of  Congress  ;  it  is  as  to  the  coropensalkg 
rightfully  to  be  extended  to  brevet  officers,  when  a  cobs' 
mand  is  held  correspondent  to  their  rank.  The  inteiprt- 
tation  given  to  the  law  upon  this  subject,  by  a  reguktiea  of 
the  War  Department,  in  1827,  ist  that  when  a  Chaplain  it 
in  the  command  of  any  fau^r  numerical  force  than  a  cma- 
pany,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable;  a  Mi^or,  greater  fbrct 
than  two  companies  ;  a  Colonel  more  than  a  regiment  t  • 
General  any  force  greater  than  a  brigade  { that  in  alt  sodi, 
and  similar  eases^  the  ofBcerS)  respectively,  are  to  be  coa- 
sidered  as  having  a  command  according  to  their  brevet, 
and  pay  corresponding  to  their  rank  ;  eonfbrmabiy  to  tbt 
conceived  provisions  of  the  set  of  the  ISthof  Apnl^  ISIS. 
The  effect  of  this  eonstructioa  has  been,  an  for  as  tfae 
pay  of  the  army  is  concerned,  instead  of  havi^  one 
Major  General  and  two  Aids-de-Camp,  as  the  act  of  18S1, 
for.  organiaing  the  military  establisliment  contempiaied, 
there  have  been  in  sen*ice  three  Major  Generate  and  ai 
Aids?  and  instead  of  two  Brigadiers,  as  is  requited  by  the 
same  act,  there  have  been  four  Colonels,  who,  In  viitne  of 
the  regulation  of  1827,  relative  to  brevet  appointmeoti, 
have  received  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Brigadief 
General ;  thus  appending  to  the  army  three  Majors  sod 
four  Brigadier  Generals,  with  other  ofiieefa  of  lower  grader 
not  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1821  for  fixings  amifitaiv 
peace  establishment.  It  is  submitted  for  Congress  to  ds- 
termine  how  far  this  heretofore  authorised  procedure  sbaH 
continue,  or  in  future  be  restricted,  to  the  coneeired  ib- 
trepretation  of  the  law. 

As  this  construction  had  obtained,  it  was  considered* 
if  not  strictly  correct,  at  least  not  improper  to  becontine- 
ed  ;  especially  as  previous  spptopriations  by  Congiesa  Ibr 
brevet  compensation  had  been  made,  and  at  theh  Isft 
session,  too;  thereby  indicating  an  acquseacence  to  tbe 
regulation  of  1827.  But  owing  to  the  number  of  brevets 
which,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  requirinr  them,  were  con- 
ferred previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Seiwifte,  pay- 
ments made  on  this  account  will  exceed  the  eidinate  pre- 
sented from  the  Department  for  the  year  1829»  and  the  ap- 
propriation-consequent  upon  that  estimate. 

Under  this  constnictive  mode  of  granting^  extra  aHow- 
ances,  there  has  likewise  been  eoticcded  to  the  Surgecf)* 
General  of  the  army,  fuel  ami  quarters,  end  a  eomauu- 
tlonofthem.     The  language  of  the  act  oiF  the  lith  of 
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Documents  aeeompanying  the  President* t  Mestagf, 
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April,  1818»  is,  •<  there  shall  be  a  Surf^on  General,  with 
•  mlary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;" 
•Tidently  intending  to  render  this  a  salary  officer,  with  a 
fixed  and  certain  compensation.  The  act  of  the  oOtli  of 
Iffarch,  1814,  provides,  "  that  the  Physician  and  Suy^g-con 
General  of  the  army,  be  entitled  to  two  rations  per  day, 
and  fora^  for  two  horses.*^  At  this  time  the  com  pen- 
mtioii  given,  was  also  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  a  y^r. 
The  subsequent  act,  however,  of  1818,  fixing  and  re- 
l^ilating  the  peace  estnblishment,  says  nothing  of  per- 
quisites or  emoluments ;  and  is  licnce  to  be  considered  as  a 
revocation  of  previous  enactments  upon  the  same  subject 
There  is  nothing  which,  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
law,  would  give  the  Surgeon  General  an  allowance  for 
fiiel  and  quarters,  which  it  is  believed  would  not  equally 


apply  -to  the  Paymaster  General,  to  whom  it  has  been  re- 
^ived.      Tlie  words  of  the  law  are,  as  to  both,  the  same 


The  compensation  to  the  Paymaster  General,  as  fix- 
«d  by  the  act  of  the  24th  of  April,  1816,  is  as  follows  : 
••  The  Pav  Department  shall  consist  of  one  Paymaster 
General  of  the  armv,  with  the  annual  salary  of  two  thou- 
■and  five  hundred  doIlarB.**  The  allowance  ought  to  be 
extended  to  both,  or  else  withheld  from  botlu  It  is  diffi. 
cult  to  conceive  how,  upon  any  proper  ground,  a  differ- 
ence or  distinction  in  those  cases  can  be  raa«le  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Jaws  conferring  their  pay  ai-e,  in  substance,  and  al- 
most in  expression,  indentical. 

Another  course,  which,  for  a  time  past,  ha<i  been  pur- 
sued, arises  under  a  regulation  declaring  certain  bureaus 
connected  with  the  War  Department  to  be  military  posts; 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
admittedTations,and,  of  consequence,  the  amount  of  pay. 
By  the  regulation  of  1825,  it  is  provided  "that  double  ra- 
tions shall  be  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  departments, 
and  of  such  posts  and  arsenals  as  the  Wat  Department  shall 
authorise/' 

It  is  not  presumable,  that  places  where  mere  civil  du- 
ties are  required  to  be  performed,  merit  to  be  denomi- 
nated  military  posts  4  or  were  so  intended  by  the  law.  A 
different  opinion  and  construction,  however,  has  prevail- 
ed, and  the  definition  "  post"  has  been  extended  to  tlie 
•everal  bureau  officers  connected  writh  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  double  rations  attached  and  commuted  for. 
The  construction  thus  given  has  not  been  altered  :  it  is 
still  reUincd  ;  not  fh>m  a  belief  that  it  was  strictly  cor- 
feet,  but  that,  having  been  heretofore  acted  upon  and 
•anctioned,  it  was  preferred  to  be  lef^  for  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress,  that,  by  some  further  act  of  legislstion, 
it  might  better  be  defined,  what;  for  the  future,  tftiould 
be  considered  a  proper  definition  of  the  term  %  or  by  be- 
ing fwssed  over  in  sdence,  to  suffer  the  present  under- 
standing to  prevail.  The  re^dation  adopted  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Congress  up- 
An  this  subject,  lliese  speak  of  an  increased  admission 
of  rations  to  officers  when  "  commanding  4'*  evident!^ 
intending  such  allowance,  when  they  should  be  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  militarjr,  not  a 'civil  trust,  li^  then,  the  law 
does  not  autltorize  it,  the  regulation  of  the  Department 
certainly  ouglit  not :  for,  although  authority  is  eonceded 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  President's  approba- 
tion, to  adopt  for  the  Army,  rules  and  regulations,  it 
should  not  be  intended  as  a  privilege  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power.  Sjudi  adopted  regulations  must  be  in  con 
fonwty,  not  in  oppeaitinn,  to  existing  taws. 

To  guard  against  aH  unforeseen  contiogfencies  as  to 
the  nay  of  officers,  I  would  suggest,  if  it  would  not  be 
preferable  to  regidate  the  compensation  of  the  Army 
on  some  fixed  and  certain  basis,  so  that  all  should  be- 
come salary  officers.  The  facilities  which  such  a  course 
would  affora  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Trcasuir 
would  be  great,  while  sn  essential  benefit  would /esult 
to  the  oflieers  themselves.  To  them  it  would  prove 
wore  SMtisAietory.     The  practice,  so  prevalent,  of  bar- 


ing items  of  account  disallowed  or  suspended,  as  by  dif- 
ferent disbursing  officers  different  opinions  and  conclu- 
sionSf  as  to  existing  laws,  arc  entertained,  has  not  failed  to 
introduce  difficulties  to  the  Government,  and  oftentimes 
embarrassment  to  the  officers.  •  By  attaching  to  each 
grade,  from  the  Major  General,  a  salary  certain  and  spe- 
cific, dependent  upon  no  contingency,  happier  results 
would  be  attained,  and  greater  satisfaction  produced  to 
those  who  are  interested.  The  only  contingencies  of 
payment  authorized  might  be  for  stationary  and  postage  t 
and  for  transportition,  when  proceeding  iinder  special 
orders  from  one  post  to  another,  with  the  authority  which 
already  pertains  to  the  Department,  of  assigning,  at  par^* 
ticular  posts,  an  allowance  of  increased  rations,  thereby 
to  equalize,  in  some  degree,  the  expenses  of  livings  it  be* 
ing  an  item  greater  at  some  places  than  at  others,  and 
which,  on  principles  of  justice,  should  be  placed  upon 
some  ground  of  equality.  A  tabular  statement  from  the 
Paymaster  General  is  annexed,  showing  the  amount  of 
of  pay,  brevet  pay,  and  emoluments,  that  are  annually  re- 
ceived  by  officers  in  their  respective  grades,  as  Informa- 
tion and  data  by  which  to  regulate  the  allowance  of  salary, 
ahould  it  be  considered  expedient. 

From  the  report  of  the  nead  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  some  amendments  and  changes 
are  proposed.^  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  as  reeaids  tlie 
objecta  of  national  defence,  the  *  suggestions  offered  are 
worthy  of  hi^h  consideration.  In  improying  the  navin- 
tion  of  our  nvers,  bays,  and  harbors,  constructing  roaof, 
and,  above  all,  erecting  those  important  fortifications 
which  arc  to  'constitute  the  future  defences  of  the  country, 
this  corps  forms  an  essential  reliance.  Intelligent  and 
skilful,  these  branches  of  service  have  been  confided  to 
them,  and  the  fidelity  of  execution  every  where  display- 
ed is  a  manifestation  of  their  worth  and  value  to  the 
country:  added  to  which,  every  thin^  of  safety  and  strict 
accountability  for  funds  placed  in  their  hands,  is  constant- 
ly regarded  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Department. 
I'he  same  remark,  however,  and  in  equal  juistice,  is  ap- 
plicable to  aU  the  disbursing  officers  connected  with  the 
War  Department.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  that 
the  important  internal  improvements  of  the  country  shall 
continue,  and  a  desire  correspondency  is  possessed  that ' 
those  authorized  works  shall  progress  creditably  to  the 
spirit  that  projects  them,  there  is  no  plan  to  be  suggested 
preferable  to  an  enlargement  of  this  corps,  to  the  extent 
that  the  entire  reliance  of  the  Go^'emment  for  all  such  ob- 
jects may  be  on  their  elertion*.  At  present,  the  number  * 
authorized  is  altogiether  insufficient  to  the  objects  requir- 
hig  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  and  fre- 

2ucnt  applications  from  the  States  to  be  afforded  the  bene- 
t  of  their  services,  and  which  the  Department,  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  their  nunAers,  in  repeated  instances^  have 
been  constrained  to  refuse,  when  every  disposition  was 
felt  to  accord  to  the  request. 

This  report  minutely  presents  tlie  state, 'condition,  and 
process,  of  the  different  fortifications  which  have  been 
projected  in  Congress.  By  some  error  of  estimate  and 
fact,  the  appropriation,  of  last  year,  for  the  completion  of 
Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mississippi  Uiver,  has  fallen  short  of 
the  object  <  and  inconveniences  will  be  felt  unless  an 
esrly  appropriation  can  be  proctired.  Discorering  tiiat 
the  funds  would  prove  insufficient,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  Department,  and  brought  to  your  consideration,  if  a 
portion  of  the  unexpended  amount  set  apart  **  for  the  re- 
pairs and  contingencies  of  fortifications,'*  might  not  be 
transferred  to  the  head  of  "fortifications"  generally. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  authority 
wanted.  It  is  now  submitted  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing an  early  appropriation,  that,  before  the  sickly  season 
on  the  Mississippi  commences,  the  work  may  be  in  pro- 
gress ;  otherwise,  it  must  stand  deftrred,  and  be  greatly 
retarded  for  another  year. 
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DocumtnU  accompanying  the  Prendenfa  Message. 


LSssr.  and  FI.  of  Ren. 


The  communication  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  which  ac- 
companies the  report  of  the  head  of  the  Knjfinecr  Corps, 
w.ll  s!io\v  the  condition  and  state  of  ihc  Mdltary  Acadc 
fry.     Towanls  this  Institution,  prejudices  hi  some  por- 
tlor.s  of  the  country,  have  been  cnteitaincil,  attributable, 
por!)np%  to  t!»c  circumstance  that  it«  advantages  arc  not 
ftilly  considi  Tc  d,  nor  its  bcruTi's  didy  appreciated.     We 
Rrc  bcconiing  a  num<nji»s  and  stronj^  Pet»ple,formingand 
€\U  ndlng  <»ur  commercial   coni.exions  througlicut  the 
civ.f/.od  w^'ilil.     From  the  experience  aJTordi'd  by  other 
nntioiis  in  times  past,  we  arc  warned  to  the  beliof  thai 
jeah)usics,  a:ul  disajjrcemcnts,  and  conttst.-?,  arc  to  be  ex- 
pccteil  to  come  upon  us.     Prudt  nee  lo  avoid,  and  pre- 
para' ion  to  meet,  such  a  state  of  things,  when  rendered 
unavoidable,  is  demanded  by  a  proper  regard  to  our  safe- 
ly and  our  institutions.     Men  can  no  nore  become  sol- 
diers intuitively  and  by  instinct  th:»n  Ihiy  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  any  othtr  profession  in  life.     lMf(»rmation 
m.ut  prepun-,  and  experience  qualify,  in  all  situations.  At 
tli'.s  Ii.slitutiop,  the  genius  of  the  young  nxn  of  the  coun- 
try wiU.ilawn  and  ripen,  and  the  value  of  their  s<.Tviccs 
be  fomul  in  moments  of  greatest  peril.     Hut,  besides  this 
h'.g]»  and  estimable  consideration,  it  may  be  h.oked  to  as 
one  of  the  strong  bonds  of  our  union .     'Vw  o  hundred  and 
sixty  yoimg  men  associated  for  a  time,  with  all  those  at» 
tacluncnts  created  which  early  friendships  inspire,  cannot 
f.il  to  secure,  for  the  future,  iijcrcascd  strcng'h  and  dum- 
b  r.ty  t.j  the  (iovtrnment.    lUrc  education,  and  goo<l  con 
diict,  and  mil.tary  discipline,  are  regar«!ed  ;  and  while  the 
I}\\\h\  is  led  forward  and  trained  to  useful  thought,  all  those 
h'gli  feelings  which  constitute  an  hononible  sense  of  pro- 
priety, are  cherished  and  regarded.     At  no  period  has 
the  institution  hcxn  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Col. 
Thayer,  the  efTicicnt  Superintemlcnt,  aided  by  profess- 
ors of  hberal  endowments,  zraloi  s  in  ihe  performaiiCe  of 
tijc  high  trusts  confided  to  them,  arc  pressing  it  fe/rward 
to  A  slate  of  aivancrmeiit,  of  wliich  p'escntly  the  country 
wld  have  cause  to  be  proud.     Some  additional  improve- 
mc)il9,  suggested  as  necessary  by  the  Supcrintendent,and 
which  will  involve  but  a  slight  increase  of  expense,  are 
dcsirahle,  and  will  prove  bttneficial.     The  neccs.sary  t x- 
planations  as  to  what  is  proposed,  will  be  found  to  accom- 
pany the  application. 

A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance 
will  show  the  particular  details  of  operation  in  that  branch 
of  the  service  :  it  merits  attention.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly  observed  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  in  pre- 
paratiop.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  deairablc  that  the 
appropriations  to  be  maele.for  clothing  our  fortifications 
•houhl  correspond  with  the  probable  periods  of  their 
completion.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  mortifying  result,  if, 
af\cr  the  labor  and  cost  which  has  bern  enconntered  for 
their  completion,  it  should  rest  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
•t  the  ons«t  of  war,  to  seize  or  destroy  them,  because  the 
means  had  not  been  placed  in  reailinCj>i  for  their  de- 
fence*. 

From  the  report  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent annual  rate  of  appropriation,  to  wit,  $  100,000,  six- 
teen or  twenty  years  w  ill  have  passed  before  a  proper  sup- 
ply  of  arms  for  those  fortifications  now  in  progress  can  be 
obtained  for  their  defence.  As  regards  this  subject,  the 
course  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  would  be,  that  the 
armament  prepartttion  should  progress  coirespondently 
with  the  works  themselves ;  not  that  they  should  be 
mounted,  and,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  become  de- 
cayed and  useless,  but  that  the  guns,  being  at  their  po- 
sitions, anel  the  carriages  in  readiness,  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war^  suitable  preparation  for  resistance  might,  at 
all  defensible  •  points,'  appear,  meeting  th8  objects  for 
which  those  fortifications  were  designed,  and  yielding 
protection  to  the  assailable  parts  of  the  Union.  If,,  in  the 
slow  and  gradual  preparation  for  a  necessary  and  adeauate 
armament,  at  present   pursueel,  sixteen  years  shall  be 


found  rcqtiisite,  and  war  within  that  period  tnke  place,  a 
consequence  would  be,that  some  of  our  forts,  buiit  up  at 
great  expense,  would  be  destroyed^  because  incapable  of 
self-defence  ;  or  else,  by  being  retained  and  sotned,  be 
used  by  the  enemy  as  annoyance  and  injury  to  ourvelres^ 
A  measure  involvin{|^  such  impoitant  considerations  should 
not  l)e  protracted  in  its  execution :  it  carries  vith  it»  is 
foreboding  anticipation,  too  much  of  probable  evil  conse- 
quence. This  subject  derives  additional  interest  fron 
the  consideration  that  g^ns  and  carriages  require  time  in 
preparcition  ;  they  are  things  that  ca:nnot  be  hastilx  ar- 
ranged, and  which  to  refer  might  prove  prejucUclal. 

At  the  different  arsenals  and  magazines  an  abundant 
supply  of  powder  is  in  store*.  Considering  its  liability  to 
injury,  rather  than  keep  up  the  supply,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  procure  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
ready  to  be  manufacturcel  when  circumstances  shall  make 
it  nccessaiy.  These  articles  are  now  rennarkably  cheap, 
and  are  easUv  prcscr^-ed  from  tleterioration.  Recollec- 
tion retains  the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  war,  the  average 
price  of  saltpetre  was  about  forty  cents,  and  brimstont 
eight.  Involved  in  another  contest,  the  same  state  of 
things  might  be  prese  nted,  while,  at  present,  those  ar- 
ticles can  be  procured  at  one-eighth  the  prices  which,  of 
necessity,  had  then  to  be  given.  Being  susceptible  cjf 
ready  preservation,  it  w  ouW  preve  a  matter  of  economy 
to  forbear  any  further  purchase  of  powder,  contenting 
ourselves  merely  with  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
ingredients,  whenever  it  coulel  be  procured  at  fair  prices. 
The  materials  thus  preserved  and  in  readiness  could,  at 
short  notice,  be  manufactured  whenever  occasion  shoiikl 
make  it  necessary. 

The  Quartermaster  General's  report  to  me  will  be  found 
to  explain  fully  the  business  under  his  supervision.  For 
reasons  sufficiently  explained,  the  disbursements  bv  bin 
have  exceeded  the  appropriation  made  for  tlve  service  uf 
the  year.  The  causes  which  occasioned  this  condition 
of  things  were,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  intended  foe 
1829  had,,  necessarily,  to  be  applied  to  arrearages  of  ex- 
penditure incurred  in  the  preceding  yesr  o€  1828,  for 
w  htch  no  estimate  had  been  submitted  and  no  provisioB 
made.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  proviue  means 
from  some  other  legal  source  :  accordingly,  a  transfer  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Subsistence  to  the  Qnar* 
tcrinaiter  was  made,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May,  1820.  By  the  act  of  March,  1809,.  it  is  re- 
quired  that  a  special  account  of  moneys  transferred,  and 
of  their  application,  ahall  be  laid  before  Congress»in  the 
first  week  of  their  session*  To  do  thisg  finom  tlie  recent 
diite  of  the  transaction,  wdl  be  impracticable.  All  that 
at  present  can  be  communicatedjs,  that  a  portion  of  tbs 
transferred  fund  has  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  As* 
sistant  Quartermasters  i  though  to  what  particular  objects 
its  application  may  be  made  can  ou^  be  known  when  a 
settlement  of  expenditures  in  the  present  quarter  shall 
take  place.  The  deficiency  tlms  incurrred  admonishes 
that  an  enlarged  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  will  be  required  for  the  year  1830.  Indeed, 
such  is  the  character  of  this  service,  dependent  on  so 
many  circumstances,  and  on  such  \'ariou8  contingencits, 
that  estimates  in  anticipation  of  the  year  cannot  be  ren* 
dereei  with  precise  accuracy. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Breakw  ater  at  the  meuth 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Quartermaster  General*s  report  will 
explain.  A  desire  was  enteiiained,  and  a  confidence  re- 
posed, that,  ere  \ht  close  of  the  season,  this  important  and 
valuable  work,  so  essential  and  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  would  have  been  in  a  more  rapid 
stAte  of  advancement.  The  contractors,  however*  have  fidl- 
en  considerably  short  even  of  their  own  expectation*.  Dif- 
ficulties at  the  onset,  which  they  had  not  foreseen  and 
whicfi  it  was  not  in  their  power,  as  they  allege,  to  remedy, 
h^s  retarded  their  progress  soce>nttderably,tbat  not  mors 
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an  a  fiflh  of  the  quantity  of  stone  contracted  for  has 
ten  delivered  in  the  present  year. 
The  (lifBcully  of  presenting  accurate  and  certain  csti- 
atesy  is  alike  applicable  to  a  proper  execution  of  the 
ities  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence.  For 
I  at  service  they  are  to  be  made  in  reference  to  contracts 
rcriously  entered  into.  These,  however,  fail  occasional- 
'  to  be  executed,  and  tliea  it  devolves  upon  him  to  pur- 
base,  whereby  increased  prices  and  enlarged  expcndi- 
ires  are  incurred.  In  this  service  there  arc  peculiar 
ardships,  frequently  restdting  to  citizens,  which  are  with- 
ut  any  adequate  remedy,  because  no  sufHcient  discrc- 
Ion  to  afford  relief  is  any  where  given.  The  proposals 
[lade,  and  contracts  entered  into,  are  always  in  reference 
o  the  probable  prices  of  provisions  in  the  market ;  and, 
he  better  to  understand  this,  they  are  usually  made  early 
n  autumn.  Nevertheless,  provisions,  and  especially  flour, 
ire  often  subject  to  sudden  and  considerable  apprecia- 
ion,  thereby  inducing  pecuniary  losses,  and  not  unfre- 
luently  ruin  the  contractor.  The  'Government  should 
lot  so  severely  exact  upon  an  unfortunate  contract  made 
*rith  a  citizen,  as  to  compel  him  to  ruin,  when  accidental 
^ause,  and  not  misconduct,  has'occasioned  the  failure,  but 
should  repose  a  discretion  somewhere,  by  which  relief 
might  be  afforded  in  cases  of  such  peculiar  and  serious 
hardstiip. 

A  suggestion  from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army 
is  that  tlie  medical  staff  docs  not  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  surgeons  and  assistants  to  perform  properly 
the  necessary  and  required  trusts ;  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  corps  is  suggested.     Although  there  are  fifty-two, 
yet,  from  occasional  furloughs,  sickness  and  other  causes. 
It  of^en  happens  tiiat,  for  the  supply  of  a  post,  a  citizen 
surgeon  has  to  be  employed,  producing  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  Government  of  8  or  g  10,000.     The  proposed 
enlargement  would  not  entirely,  yet  would  ii  some  de- 
gree,  prevent  this.    Recruiting  rendezvous,  and  sickness 
to  ofificers,  when  not  in  reach  of  an  army  surgeon,  will, 
under  any  state  of  things,  occasion  some  expenditure  of 
this  description.     Already  the  posts  arc  numerous,  and, 
possibly  others  may  require  to  be  established  for  pro- 
tection to  the  frontiers  and  security  of  the  revenue.    The 
custom-bouse  receipts  at  Key  West,  and  the  inability  of 
the  inhabitants  to  protect  it  from  some  piratical  assault, 
may  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  placing  a  mili- 
'efe        '  ..     ~  .  •     -   .--  .i-.cs^ 


tary  defence  there.  On  the  Calcasu  river,  too,  neai- the  Sa 
bine,  anotiier  post  recentiy  has  been  direct.ed,  to  prevent, 
in  this  wilderness  region,  illegal  importations,  which,  in 
that  direction,  are  anticipated  and  feared.  Other  causes 
may  arise  to  noake  it  necessary  for  more  posts  to  be  creat- 
€d,  and  hence  to  afford  employment  to  a  greater  number 
of  assistants  and  surgeons. 

ConneAed  with  the  army  there  is  a  subject  which  me- 
rits some  consideration.  Our  officers  on  distant  service, 
particularly  those  on  our  Indian  frontiers,  are  often  called 
upon  to  execute  trusts,  arising  under  general  acts  of  Con- 
gress,  and  sometimes  by  especial  orders  directed  to 
them.  For  supposed  infractions  of  the  laws,  suits  and 
exemplary  damages  are  oftentimes  the  consequence.  It 
is  generally  uuderstood  that  the  damages  to  be  assessed, 
are  not  to  be  paid  by  the  officer,  but  by  the  Government 
As  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  evil,  mfght  it  not  be  ad  vise- 
able  to  extend  the  authority  of  judicial  interference  in  all 
cases  where  the  interest  of  the  United  States  may  appear 
to  be  involved,  that,  under  proper  restrictions,  they  may 
be  brought  for  consideration  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  regard  to  the  amouut  in  controversy  ?  The  effect 
would  be  to  prevent  those  frciiucnt  suits  with  which  our 
officers  sre  annoyed.  If  an*  intrusion  is  made  upon  Indian 
territoiy,  a  supposed  trespass  committed,  or  the  United 
Statss  KHind  in  possession  of  lands  adversely  claimed,  no 
matter  how,  damages  seldom  fail  to  attend  the  prosecu- 
tion.   Instances  of  the  kind  have  recently  occurred,  and. 


to  prevent  them  for  the  future,  legislative  authority  should 
be  extended,  that,  under  an  exercise  of  proper  discretion, 
such  cases  may,  in  disregard  of  the  amount  in  contest, 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore  tiie  Supreme  .Court  for  decision,  if  he  shall  conceivo 
that  there  is  error  in  the  dcci»ou  and  proceedings. 

There  is  another  subject,  heretofoite  stated  to  youy 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest  for  the  infontotion  of 
Congress,  that  sucii  measures  as  shall  be  considered  advis«« 
able,  may  be  adopted.  A  long  time  ago,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  situated 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  pUiced  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  In  trtist,  |J  100,000.  That 
trust,  through  the  several  Chief  Jklagistrates  of  lhiscoun« 
try,  has  been  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  by  be- 
ing from  time  to  time  vested  in  stocks.  In  1826,  it  was 
invested  in  the  three  per  cent,  funds,  amounting  to 
S  112,853  78,  which  yields  an  onnual  interest  of  #3,385 
60  cents.  On  applying,  as  your  Attorney  in  fact,  for  the 
dividend,  I  learned  that  the  proceeds  of  th^  stock  had 
heretofore  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
fund  ;  and  that,  from  the  same  fund,  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  paid  annually  to  the  Senecas.  Not 
feeling  myself  at  liberty  thus  to  act,  or  to  do  more  than 
receive  and  pay  over  the  actual  dividend  arisinff  on  the 
stock,  1  forbore  to  do  so  until  you  were  consulted.  Your 
opinion  being  ascertained,  I  received  and  forwarded  to 
the  agent  the  actual  amount  of  the  dividend,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  to  the  Indians  the  necessary  explanations 
on  account  of  this  diminution .  It  is  difficult  to  impreie 
them  with  a  correct  conception  of  this  matter.  They  can- 
not bring  themselves  to'understand  wherefore  they  should 
now  receive  less  for  their  mone'y  than  has  formeiiy  been 
the  case.  Of  dividends  and  Government  stocks  they 
know  nothing.  It  is  for  Congress,  tiien,  to  determine*  1^ 
as  heretofore,  the  sijf  thousand  dollars  shall  continue  to 
be  paid,  or  that  amount  only  which  is  the  dividend  result- 
ing from  the  principal  vested  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 
If  the  former  course  be  concluded  upon,  the  sum  of 
$  2,614  40  will  be  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
next  year,  and  a  like  sum  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
the  last. 

The  communication  from  the  Pension  Office  present* 
the  number  of  Revolutionary  and  Invalid  Pensioners^  and 
the  deaUis  which  have  occurred  with  each  during  the 
year.    Of  the  former  the  number  is  12,201,  of  which  four 
hundred  and  one  have  died  ;  and  3,794  of  the  latter,  of 
which  forty-one  have  died  {  being  one  out  of  thirty  of  the 
former,  and  one  out  of  ninety  of  the  latter.^   The  amount 
appropriated  for  revolutionary  purposes,  in  the  present 
yeai,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  demands  upOR 
the  Government.      For  the  present  it  is  estimateu  at 
$  50,000,  though,  most  likely,  it  will  exceed  Uiat  amount. 
A  deficiency  appearing  at  the  payments  in  September 
last,  the  President  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  voluntarily  came  forward  and  tendered  any  advance 
necessaiy  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  Government  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  those  claim* 
ants  of  the  Revolution.    Soon  as  the  precise  amount  tlius 
voluntarily  advanced  from  the  Bank  can  be  ascertained, 
through  a  report  of  the  particular  deficit  at  different  agen* 
cles,  a  statement  will  be  submitted,  that  it  may  be  repaid 
through  an  early  appropriation.     It  will  be  necessary,  the 
fund  being  completely  exhausted,  to  appropriate  gene* 
rally,  for  this  object,  at  some  early  period  of  the  sessien, 
that  remittances  may  be  made  to  distant  patts  before 
March  next,  and  disappointments  to  the  penuoneren  the 
Government  thereby  guarded  against. 

A  regulation  was  found  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
War  Department,  which  conceded  the  right  of  being  en- 
tered as  a  revolution  ly  pensioner,  in  all  cases  where  the 
applicant  should  show  that  he  was  worth  less  than  $960. 
This  promised  greatly  to  swell  the  list.     Having  been 
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adopted  Ute  in  December,  1828,  information  of  it  wai 
obtaining  circtiUtion  and  currency  through  the  States, 
«nd  appitcations  were  fast  presenting  themselves.  In 
March,  that  regulation  was  reroked,  upon  two  grounds  : 
thvt,  that  the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensioners 
would  be  insufficient  for  those  who,  previously  to  that  or- 
^er,  had  been  admitted  ;  and,  secondly,  th'^t  the  regu- 
lation appeared  to  be  of  a  character  which  none  but  Con- 
gress bad  a  right  to  make. 

The  laws  respecting  invalid  pensions  require  revision. 
As  they  now  stand,  and  under  the  constructions  given  to 
them,  he  who  at  any  time  has  been  in  the  army,  and  can 
obtain  a  certificate  that  his  ill  health,  or  state  ot  infirmity, 
is  consequent  upon  some  sickness  or  accident,  bappen- 
hig  to  him  while  in  service,  or  on  duty,  no  matter  of  how 
remote  a  date,  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Men,  at  distant 
periods  fi^m  the  expiration  of  their  service,  become 
blind,  and  it  is  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
stationed  at  some  particular  place  injurious  to  vision,  the 
in  effect  hal  been  produced  { they  sink  into  consumption, 
and  it  is  traced  to  a  cold  caught  while  in  service  ;  in  nich 
cases,  the  recognized  precedents  g^  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  party  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners.  If  this 
•ball  continue  to  be  the  interpretation  given  to  the  laws 
upon  this  subject,  the  Tist  of  invalid  pennoners  must  con- 
tinue greatly  to  increase.  Whenever  a  soldier  is  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  battle,  or  throuf^  an  acci- 
•dental  injunr  occuring  while  actually  in  the  dischatg«  of 
bis  duty,  a  just  claim  arises  that  his  country  will  support 
Idm  ;  but  those  consequent  disabilities,  which  are  carried 
back  to  probable,  and  uncertun,  and  remote  causes, 
idiould  not  be  considered  within  the  provision  and  autho- 
tity  of  the  law,  nor  is  Wlieved  to  have  been  so  in- 
tended. 

During  the  summer,  two  Western  Military  Posts,  whicli 
bad  previously  been  established,  were  abandoned.  The 
troops  at  Cantonment  Towson  were  instructed  to  retire 
upon  Fort  Jesup.  The  reasons  which  induced  this  mea- 
sure were,  that  being  above  the  Itaft  on  Red  River,  and 
not  conveniently  to  be  approached  by  water  communica- 
tion, in  the  supplies  to  be  delivered,  considerable  ex- 
pense was  created  to  the  Government.  This,  certainly, 
WIS  not  a  matter  of  consideration,  when  the  safety  of  the 
frontiers  was  to  be  affected.  Upon  this  head,  however, 
iKrthing  of  apprehension  was  entertained,  and  the  result, 
ainee  its  reduction,  has  fortified  the  truth  of  the  anticipa- 
tion. The  established  posts,  at  Cantonments  Jesup  and 
Gibson,  it  is  believed,  will  afford  an  ample  guarantee  for 
the  pacific  deportment  of  tlie  Indians  in  tliat  direction. 

Cantonment  Leavenworth,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
little  La  Platte,  was  also  reduced.  The  experience  of 
several  years  had  tmight,  that  health  to  the  garrisun  could 
not  be  maintained.  It  was  accordingly  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson barracks,  and  some  of  the  healthy  companies  of  the 
fith  regiment  ordered  thence  to  the  Santa  Fe  road,  to 
give  protection  to  <nir  Western  traders,  witli  directions  1o 
retire  in  the  Autumn,  and  take  up  tlieir  Winter's  resi- 
dence at  this  post,  where,  in  the  Spring,  they  will  again 
be  in  readiness  to  proceed  upon  their  western  line  of 
march,  to  aflTord  protection  to  the^trad^n  with  Mexico. 
Thus  acting,  there  will  be  a  greater  security  for  health, 
while  a  better  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  Indians, 
^han  ftom  their  remaining  stationary  at  any  point.  This  | 
overland  trade,  carrying  with  it  many  articles  the  product 


I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  grantini:'  a  dJscR6os 
to  this  Department,  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  troops  «b- 
tioned  along  our  Western  borders  w*th  borseiw  that,  beoy 
well  equipped,  thev  might  act  with  mare  effidcBcj 
Mounted  men  would  afford  a  securer  protection,  and  fiie 
rise  to  a  more  salutaiy  effect  upon  marauding'  parties  ti 
Indians,  and  towards  the  tribes  themself  es.  Ganisofis  as 
produce  little  else  than  a  moral  effect :  for,  being  ststiQB> 
ary,  they  cannot  easUj^  restrain  lawless  parties  from  tsm- 
chievous  acts.  Familiarly  acouainted  throa^  the  hteg, 
and  active  in  retreat,  they  find  little  difficulty  in  practaia^ 
when  disposed,  their  outrages,  and  avoiding'  pursu^  rf- 
terwards.  A  knowledge  frxKn  arcumstances  belbretiM^ 
that  they  could  be  overtaken,  ibould  stay  them  froa  ap> 
gression  more  eflectuslly,  and  at  the  same  time  create  b^ 
a  slight  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Army — a  mi- 
ter scarcely  worthv  to  be  considered,  in  reference  to  ths 
benefits  most  likely  to  be  produced  to  our  frontier  and  iti 
inhabitants. 

As  regards  the  Indian  tribes  Within  oar  Cmiti^  it  is  m- 
portant  to  them  and  ounelves  that  some  definitive  pbs 
should  be  adopted  to  maintain  thera  as  a  People,  widi  iB 
those  principles  of  courtesy  and  justice  suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  winch  ma^  be  in  our  power  to  extend.  Ex- 
perience proves,  that  within  the  States  they  cannot  rs 
main.  Serious  difficulties  have  threatened  to  arise  o^  rf 
this  subject,  and  greater  ones  may  in  future  be  antidpsl- 
ed.  The  States  will  not  consent  for  their  limits  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  People  possessed  of  savage  habits^  and  «^ 
cbum  to  exercise  the  riglits  of  government,  independesi 
of  any  control  but  their  own. 

A  country  beyond  the  Misdssippi,  better  adapted  ti 
their  habito  and  pursuits,  and  where  ther  will  be  en^ek 
free  from  all  State  interference,  is  the  place  they  AokA 
retire  to  ;  not  througli  any  compulsion  to  be  ezereadL 
but  by  a  course  which  shall  satisfy  them  cleai^  that  it  ii 
for  their  interest  they  should  do  so,  and  that  their  happi- 
ness requires  it 

No  better  plafi  can  be  thought  of,  than  that  the  United 
States  shall  put  in  operation  such  a  system  of  Indian  pro- 
tection and  government.  West  of  the  Misaaaippi,  as  thsl 
a  confidence  may  be  reposed,  that  they  are  indeed  our 
fostered  children,  and  (he  Government  not  only  so  <&• 
posed  to  consider,  but  practically  to  evince  thar  good 
feelines  towards  them.  At  present  an  objectioQ  arises 
wilh  the  weaker  tribes.  They  are  indisposed  to  emignle. 
from  an  apprehension  that  powetful  and  strot^ger  ndg^ 
bora  may  oppress  them,  and  that  no  surer  protection  csi 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States,  in  the  Wes^  thas  ii 
possessed  already  where  they  reside.  To  remove  soc^ 
apprehensions  will  be  of  importance. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  eonsidemtion,  if  an  Is- 
dian  Territory,  without  the  range  of  the  Western  Stales 
and  Territories,  might  not  be  advantageously  created  i 
and  to  give  efficiency,  and  to  inspire  confidence,  nn&O- 
ry  posts,  under  some  able  and  discreet  ofllcer  of  the 
Army,  to  be  designated  at  some  central  smd  convemenc 
point.  Instrusionsfrom  the  whites  mi^t  thus  be  restrsia- 
ed,  and  the  Indians  maintained  in  quiet  with  each  otb^. 
Laws  for  their  general  government,  and  to  preserre  peace 
amongtst  the  tnbes,  to  be  the  act  of  the  United  Statei, 
with  a  right  to  the  Indians,  in  Council,  to  nudce  their  ova 
municipal  regulations. 
The  displeasure  of  individual  chiefs,  and  the  excitii^ 


of  oar  country,  and  bringing  back  in  exchange  the  gold  j  their  young  men  to  maraud  on  neighboring  tribes^  to  be 


and  silver  of  Mexico,  promises  to  be  valuable,  and  merits 
some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
confidence  inspired  bv  the  furnished  escort,  induces  a  be- 
lief that  the  trade  will  prove  beneficial.  It  is  shown,  by 
reesnt  information  received,  that  the  return  of  those  tra- 
dera  to  the  United  States  will  brin^  in  exchange,  in  the 
^scRtyear,  Ibr  what  was  taken  out,  at  least  $300, 000 
in^''"'^ 


provided  against  by  prohibiting  any  war  to  be  oomnenc* 
ed  unless  it  should  be  declared  in  general  council,  and 
with  the  knowledge,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Gorcmor, 
or  his  authorized  agent. 

Those  Indian  difiTerences  usually  find  their  origin  m 
light  and  trifling  matters,  which  thnely  remedies  coald,  ia 
many  instances,  prevent,^  but  -which,  if  neglected,  oftsa 
produce  eonstdsrabis  diSealty^  and  to  as^  ezpsnse  in  ve* 
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storing  tranquillitj .  Accident  or  desi^  may  brings  about 
B  conceived  or  real  wrong-;  retaliation  is  tlie  consequence, 
which,  being  again  imiuted  by  ah  adverse  party,  presentr 
\y  ripens  into  matters  of  serious  consequence.  As  moral 
influences  can  be  productive  of  little  benefit  to  minds  not 
cultivated,  it  will  be  prudent  and  necessary  to  arrange  to 
tho  best  advantage  the  physical  force  of  the  country. 
Justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  and  humanity 
to  the  Indians,  will  be  more  certainly  attained,  by  creat- 
ing a  sure  impression  that  every  outrage  will  promptly  re- 
ceive a  proper  requital.  That  interference,  and  that  as- 
sertion of  authority,  which  this,  as  an  independent  coun- 
ti7,  has  a  right  to  exercise  over  dependent  tribes  within 
her  limits,  maintained  steadily;  and  with  strict  regard  to 
justice,  may  effect  ibr  this  unfortunate  race  of  people  all 
that  philanthropy  can  suggest,  oi'  good  men  desire. 

Nothing  promises  security  to  these  people  so  effectual- 
ly as  their  emigration.  Within  tlie  States  to  the  South, 
computing  the  four  tribes— Creeks,  Clierokees,  Chicka- 
saws,  and  Choctaws— their  numbers  will  fall  little  short  of 
saventy-five  thousand.  Removing  them  in  small  detach- 
ed parties,  as  heretofore  has  been  the  case,  renders  the 
operation  a  matter  of  greater  expense  than  is  seemingly 
necessary.  If  the  expediency  of  inducing  them  to  a 
change  of  homes,  and  to  place  them  without  the  range  of 
the  States,  shall  be  determined  on,  a  large  appro])riation 
will  be  vranted  for  the  object,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Executive  ;  and  then  a  hope  may  be  cherished 
that  this  desirable  object  may  be  attained.  But,  with  par^ 
tial  appropriations,  and  partial  ends  accomplished,  it  must 
requu«  a  tedious  time  to  bring  about  the  nnal  result,  and 
witl  involve  an  increased  expenditure  to  the  public. 

For  the  details  of  operations  connected  with  the  Indian 
Department,  during  the  present  year,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  rsport  from  the  officer  of  Indian  Aflairs,  which  ac- 
companies this  communication. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  EATON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Navt  DsvABTinirT,     ^ 
/7ecem^  1,1839.  > 
7b  Ms  Prmiifapfihe  Untied  StaieB  .* 

The  Secretary  of  the.  Navy  respectfully  piesents  the 
following  report : 

The  Naval  force  of  the  United  SUtes,  which  has  been 
kept  in  active  service  during  the  present  year,  has  been 
composed  of  the  different  squadrons  employed  in  cruising 
on  the  stations  heretofore  assigned  them. 

The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  continued 
in  that  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware  74 
gun  ship,  and  the  schooner  Porpoise,  which  have  been 
withdrawn,  the  latter  having  been  represented  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  require  extensive  repairs.  The 
return  of  the  Delaware  was  decided  on  under  a  belief  that 
the  present  state  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations 
in  the  Mediterranean  did  not  require  the  employment  of 
a  ship  of  this  class  in  that  sea  {  that  all  the  necessary  pro- 
tection could  be  given  to  our  commerce  by  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels  \  that  these  promised  to  be  more  efficient 
in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  assail  it,  and  were  less  liable  to  suffer  from  .the 
danglers  of  the  Mediterranean  navigation.  The  Constel- 
lation fri^te  and  the  sloop  Ontario  were  accordingly  or- 
dered to  join  the  squadron  ;  the  former  conveying  to  Eng- 
land and  France  the  newly  appointed  Ministers  to  those 
countries.  Infbrmation  has  been  received  of  the  favoiable 
e  xecution  of  these  duties.  Our  Ministers  have  been  land- 
ed at  their  respective  points  of  destination,  and  these  ves- 
sels, it  19  presumed,  have,  before  tliis,  assumed  their  sta- 
tfons  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 


It  is  to  be  remtted  that  instances  of  insubordination 
have  been  manifested  among  the  officers  of  this  squadron. 
Courts  Martial  have  been  necessarily  resorted  to,  and  some 
of  the  refhictor)'  have  been  sentenced  to  temporary,  and 
others  to  permanent  dismissal  -from  the  service.  It  is 
gratifying,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know,  from  authority 
entitled  to  confidence,  that  the  generol  conduct  of  the  or- 
ficers  of  this  squadron  has  been  such  aft  to  preserve^ 
among  the  States  and  Sovereignties  on  the  Barbary  eoast, 
the  favorable  opinion  of  the  American  character,  which 
liad  been  earned  by  the  gallantry  and  honorable  deport-t 
ment  of  then:  predecessors. 

The'Naval  force  under  the  command  oi  Commodore 
Rid^ely,  and  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  West  India  station^ 
consisted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  the  sloops  Fal- 
mouth, Hornet,  F.rie,  and  Natchez,  and  the  schooners 
Grampus  and  Shark. 

Several  acts  of  piracy  having  been  reported  to  havo 
been  committed  in  the  month  of  February  last, the  Natches, 
which  had  returned  to  the  United  States  for  repairs,  was 
•rdered  to  rejoin  the  squadron.  After  cruising  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  recur* 
rence  of  these  depredations,  she  again  returned  to  tbo 
United  States,  ana  has  since  sailed  to  Colombia,  taking 
out  Mr.  Moore,  the  United  States'  Minuter  to  that  Go* 
vc  rnment,  whence  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, to  convey  to  the  United  States  Commodore  Crei|(h- 
ton,  whose  command  had  been  transferred  to  Commodore 
Cassin.  This  vessel  was  also  required  to  afford  a  passage 
to  Mr.  Uairison,  the  late  Minister  to  Colombia,  on  his  le* 
turn  to  the  United  States. 

The  recent  invasion  of  the  maritime  frontier  of  the 
Mexican  States,  by  the  forces  of  Spain,  having  led  to  ap* 
prehensions  that  our  commerce,  in  that  quarter,  might  su^ 
fer  by  the  encroachments  which  belligerents  are  so  ready 
to  make  on  neutral  unprotected  rights,  tlie  Peacock  was 
equipped,  and,  taking  out  Commodore  Elliott,  to  relieve 
Commodere  Ridgely,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  scene 
of  these  renewed  hostilitiea  The  Erie,  which  bad  also 
returned  for  repairs,  sailed  soon  afler  to  rejoin  this  squad- 
ron. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  Commander,  Commodore  Ridi^ely, 
to  say,  that,  as  far  as  the  means  had  been  affoxxled  him,  be 
has  kept  his  little  squsdron  employed  with  vigilance  and 
actirity  ;  and,  on  a  late  occasion,  this  has  been  gallantly 
demonstrated  at  Tampico,  in  the  firm  and  prompt  course 
pursued  by  Master  Commandant  Norris,  in  the  rescue  oC 
the  property  of  one  of  our  countrymen  fix>m  the  grasp  of 
unjust  power. 

For  the  last  few  months,  except  in  the  case  just  i«fer» 
red  to,  no  information  has  been  given  to  this  Department, 
of  any  new  act  of  piracy  or  agg^ression  on  the  commercial 
rights  of  the  nation  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a 
relaxation  in  the  policy  lately  pursued,  would  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  repetition  of  these  depredations. 

The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrea 
has  been  maintuned  to  its  usual  extent,  and  has  been  va- 
ried only  by  the  interchange  of  relief  ships  for  those  which 
had  performed  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  The  presence 
of  this  squadron,  small  as  it  has  been,  has  probably  ob- 
tained, for  the  .commercial  interests  of  our  country,  a  se» 
curity  which  would  not  have  been  granted  to  defenceless 
merchantmen.  Peace  having  taken  place  between  these 
two  nations,  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  by  our  merchant 
ships  from  an  interference  with  belligerent  privileges^ 
Yet  many  reasons  forbid  the  diminution  of  our  naval  force 
on  these  coasts.  The  annually  increasing  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  Unitea  Stateaand  these  countries, 
calls  upon  the  Government  to  be  prepared  to  multiply  * 
the  means  of  its  protection.  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  by  certain  officers  of  this  squadron  against  each 
other,  of  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  insubordina- 
lion  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  other.  The  parties  cbarg- 
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in;  e«ch  other  have  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  United 
Btatei.  Immediately  after  their  ^etum^  a  tribunal  will  be 
established  to  investigate  these  compbunts,  and  to  render 
justice  alike  to  the  aggressors  and  the  aegrieTed. 

The  squadron  on  tl^  Pacific  coast  ofsouth  America 
consists  of  the  frigate  Guerriere,  the  sloop  St.  Louis,  and 
Ihe  schooner  Dolphin.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  force  of  this  squadron.  Commodore  Thompson  has 
succeeded  Commodore  Jones  in  the  command ;  and  the 
tSuerricre  and  St.  Louis  have  taken  the  places  of  the  Bran- 
dywine  and  Vincennes.  Commodore  Jones  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  the  former,  and  the  latter,  acting 
tinder  orders  from  the  late  Executive,  after  touching  at 
the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  Islands,  will  return  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  No  information  has  been  •  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  inducing  a  belief  that  an  in- 
crease t>f  this  force  is  necessary ;  though,  doubtless,  good 
poUcy  forbids  that  any  portion  of  it  be  withdrawn.  An- 
'nezed  is  a  statement,  marked  A,  shewing  the  disposition 
t>f  the  public  vessels  now  in  commission. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  marked  n,  furnishes  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  number  of  ships  of  war  in  ordinary,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  amount  which  will  be  required 
to  fit  them  for  service.  These  ships  are  represented  to 
be  in  a  state  of  premature  and  rapia  decay,  and,  when  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  disposed  of  at  the  sta- 
tions is  considered,  this  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
how  muchsoever  it  mav  be  of  regret.  It  has  been  the 
practice,  when  ships  of  war  were  to  be  laid  up  in  ordina- 
TT,  to  place  them  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  yard,  whose  avocations  have  been 
so  multiplied  by  the  Department,  that  he  has  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  this  duty.  Thus,  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  wasting  agencies  of  the  seasons,  rain,  and  sunshine ; 
and  to  all  other  causes  which  favor  the  decomposition  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  built.  This  sud- 
den destruction  of  a  fabric,  upon  the  construction  of  which 
so  much  skill  has  been  exercised,  so  much  money  expend- 
ed, and  upon  the  preservation  of  which  so  much  of  the 
commercial  and  national  security  depends,  cannot  but  de- 
mand that  immediate  and  effectual  means  be  adopted  to 
srreit  its  progress.  The  impolicy  of  cutting  down  the 
best  timber  in  the  country,  and  converting  it  into  ships, 
vhich  are  to  be  subjected  to  this  process  of  rapid  destruc- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  too  glaring  not  to  have  been  no- 
ticed, and  too  ruinously  wasteful  not  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  perceived.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  vessels  which  were  in  preparation  on  the  stocks  have 
been  allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  houses 
erected  over  them.  In  the  report,  marked  C,  the  Com- 
missioners have  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  for  preventing  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
threatens  to  render  abortive  all  the  cflTorts  of  the  Nation 
for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  naval  force.  I'he 
attention  of  the  President  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
branch  of  the  concerns  of  the  Navy,  as  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  to  no  one  which  can  be  presented  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objiects  to  which 
their  report  refers,  it  is  proper  that  some  remarks  be 
offered  on  points  connected  with  this  subject  and  on 
which  their  opinions  were  not  required  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  will 
be  to  discontinue,  for  the  present,  the  building  of  ships  of 
war,  unless  for  some  specific  object,  or  immediate  emer- 
gency \  to  provide  for  the  thorough  repair  of  the  ships  in 
*  ordinarjr ;  for  the  erection  of  the  necessar}'  sheds  for  their 
protection  :  and  for  the  estabbshirent  of  a  police  at  each 
of  the  naval  stations,  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  em- 
ployment of  the  means  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Na- 
vy Commissioners  for  their  preser\ation  ;  and  such  other 


as  the  experience  of  the  Navy  may  have  shown  appEea&k 
to  this  purpose.  To  carry  the  latter  objects  into  execu* 
tion,  an  additional  appropriation  will  be  required;  l-t 
their  completion  must  result  in  an  important  saving  is  t£t 
naval  expenditure,  and  would  give  to  the  nation,  Instol 
of  the  decaying  fabrics  of  which  the  ships  in  ordinajyiav 
consist,  a  marine  force  which  could  be  made  to  itf 
promptly  and  efficiently  for  its  defence 

The  duty  of  preparing  ships  for  service,  i^  by  theei* 
tablished  regulations,  committed  to  the  CoaunaDdasttsT 
the  yards,  whose  great  object  seems  to  be  to  binrr  ti< 
eouipfnent,  and  to  ^  incur  as  little  expense  as  pooi^ 
Tnus  their  preparation  is  imperfect,  and  the  nation  hiBii 
encounter  a  considerable  expense  in  foreign  porta  Id  At- 
tain the  requiate  supplies  and  repairs.  The  snaterialsia 
effecting  these  are  sometimes  not  to  be  procured ;  and  tk 
ship,  being,  through  the  whole  cruise,  in  a  crippled  si^ 
performs  the  service  out  and  home  at  the  risk  of  her  ka 
and  perhaps  that  of  her  crew.  Such  a  8]rBteni,  in  peace, 
is  hazardous;  and,  in  time  of  war,dangerous  in  the  cxtiese. 
Some  cases  have  been  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  the  De- 
partment, in  which  ships  ordered  on  voyages  of  two  a 
three  ycarss  have  been  so  carelessly  equipped,  that  tbe 
whole  cruise  might  be  said  to  be  a  series  of  danger*  s&i 
escapes,  and  their  safe  return  a  matter  rather  to  be  t^s- 
dered  at  than  expected.  In  every  instance  in  which  i 
can  be  conveniently  done,  tlie  officer  who  is  to  cxnacssi 
should  attend  to  the  equipment  of  his  ship  for  sea.  Ns 
one  is  so  much  interested  in  tlie  proper  dischao^ge  o(  ^ 
duty ;  no  one  will  perform  it  so  well. 

It  has  been  usual  to  discharge  seamen  at  some  fcre^ 
port,  whenever  the  period  of  their  enlistment  expiri 
or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  return  to  the  United  StaJa 
Both  these  plans  are  objectionable  ;  the  first,  becaux^ 
oflen  leaves  the  seaman  a  wanderer  on  a  foreign  dsoe, 
where  he  either  must  suffer  from  want,  or  go  into  tk 
service  of  other  nations  ;  thereby  diminishing'  the  nuvbe 
of  this  useful  body  of  men,  or  inflicting  aheav>  burdefi 
upon  the  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  the  Naiy.  Te 
guard  against  both  these  inconveniences,  the  practice  s 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  of  making  the  cruises  <rftbe 
ships  of  war  sliorter  than  has  been  customary,  and  ei 
listing  the  crews  for  such  a  term  as  certainly  to  aUov  n' 
their  return  to  the  United  States  before  the  ezpizatja 
of  the  period  of  enlistment. 

1'he  Nai7  Yards  established  and  now  in  operatvkr.  is 
the  United  States,  are  located  at  the  following  pl£ce« 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  Brooklyn,  New  York;  ?th 
sacola,  Boston,  Vhiladelphia,  Washington,  and  Noi^ 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  expenditure  for  the  » 
tablishmcnt  of  a  Navy  which  has  contributed  so  mucbi: 
exhaust  the  general  fund  intended  for  its  support,  astb^ 
which  has  been  applied  to  objects  connected  with  tie 
building  and  maintaining  of  Navy  Yards.  It  appears  frrr- 
the  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Si- 
vy for  1828,  that  the  permanent  expenses  under  this  fce*^ 
including  Na\al,  Ordinary,  Hospital,  and  Civil,  arnocA, 
annually,  to  $268,744.  The  great  expense  incurred  a 
the  support  of  these  numerous  establishments,  maXes  t 
proper  to  inquire,  whether  it  may  not  he  materially  5- 
minishcd  by  a  reduction  of  their  number,  without  aifcci^ 
ing,  injuriously,  other  important  interests  of  the  Nwy 
The  opinion  entertained  by  those  most  conversant  with  soc^ 
snbjects,  seems  to  be,  that  the  number  now  in  operatkv 
is  greater  than  the  public  service  demands  ;  that  a  rt^vt- 
tion  of  them  would  effect  an  important  diminution  of  ci 
penditure  ;  and  that,  by  concentrating  the  means  v^ 
materials  for  building,  repairing,  tec  at  two  ortbrre 
points  most  favorable  for  such  purposes,  it  would  ttr-^' 
greatly  to  promote  the  gencrar  cbjects  of  these  esuS 
lishments. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board  were  direct^^ 
on  thci^late  visit  of  inspection  into  the  conditloh  of '^ 
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Kavy  Yard^,  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  this  reduc- 
tion of  their  number,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, whether  there  may  not  be  selected,  on  the  numerous 
bays  and  harbors  of  the  United  SUtes,  other  sites,  em- 
bracing greater  facilities  and  advantages  than  those  which 
bave  heretofore  been  employed  for  those  objects. 

The  Import  made  by  tlie  Hoard,  maiked  C,  is  Iierewith 
transmitted.  It  aflTords  much  interesting  information  on 
the  points  referre<l  to  them,  and  connected  therewith, 
and  is  especially  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  views  on  a  subject  which,  from  its  effects 
on  local  interests,  is  calculated  to  excite  local  jealousy 
and  opposition.  The  document  is  earnestly  recommend- 
ed to  your  consideration. 

Various  representations  bave  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment, of  the  advantages  oflTered  by  the  harbors  of  the  small 
keys  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  called  the  *<  Dry  Tortugas," 
as  a  Naval  rendezvous  and  depot  of  supplies.  Should 
these  representations  be  correct,  and  the  harbor  found 
susceptible  of  defence,  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  on  the  Southern 
coasts.  In  toe  month  of  May  fast.  Commodores  Ko<lgers 
and  Patterson  were  instructed  to  visit  them,  and  make 
such  general  examination  as  would  lead  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  their  value  and  aptitude  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated. This  service  was  performed  by  Commodore 
Rodgers— Oommodore  Patterson  having  unfortunately 
been  prevented,  by  disease  contracted  on  tlie  journey, 
from  joining  in  the  examination 

The  report  made  by  Commodore  lludgers,  marked  D, 
is  henewith  transmitted.  The  result  of  his  observations 
was  so  favorable  as  to  justify  a  full  and  minute  surve>[. 
Accoidingly,  I /leutenants  Tattnall  and  Gedncy,  experi- 
enced omcers»  and  well  qualified  for  this  ser>'ice,  were 
ordered  to  re|)ajr  to  tlie  point  designated,  and  have  for 
•ome  weeks  been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  du- 
ty. Their  return  is  daily  expected ;  and,  when  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  them  shall  bave  been  received,  it  will 
be  duly  presented  to  your  notice. 

The  value  of  the  Live  Oak  growinfl^  on  the  public  lands, 
on  the  Southern  coasts  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  a  source 
of  supply  of  the  best  timber  far  the  purposes  of  the  Navy, 
has  been  long  properly  estimated  by  the  public,  and  vari- 
ous laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  its 
preserration.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  task  of  no  or- 
dinaiy  difficulty.  The  great  value  of  this  material  for  the 
buildmg  of  vessels  of  every  description,  and  the  high  esti- 
mation m  which  it  is  held,  make  it  an  object  of  pillage  to  the 
unprincipled  of  all  nations;  and  this  ia  not  likely  to  ba  re- 
strained but  by  the  adoption  of  measures  more  coercive  in 
their  character  than  those  which  have  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed. It  has  been  the  practice  to  rely  on  the  vigilance  of 
Agents,  distributed  over  different  districts  on  the  coasts. 
These  Agents  have  been  required  to  guard  the  pabllc  ii>- 
lerest,  and  to  bring  to  justice  such  aa  should  be  found  tres^ 
passing  on  its  rights.  Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  un- 
Miecesaful.  lu  a  few  instances  only  have  the  Agents  been 
able  to  detect  the  depredators,  or  obtain  restitution  of  the 
property.  From  the  nature  oif  tlie  country  in  which  this 
timber  is  found  it  must  often  happen  that  Agents  on  tlie 
land  can  afford  but  a  very  imperfect  protection  against 
theie  viohtors  of  the  public  rights.  The  whole  coast 
presents  a  series  of  bays  and  creeks,  readily  accessible  to 
such  boats  as  can  bring  off  the  tin^beri  while  tlie  adjacent 
district  may  connst  of  impervious  forests,  or  Biorasses  and 
ewamps,  which  forbid  tlie  approach  of  a  superintending 
force. 

Itisrespeetfully  proposed  that  these  Higencies  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
in  this  timber  be  confided  to  a  marine  force,  adapted  to  the 
navigation  of  the  bi^s  and  inlets  on  which  it  is  produced. 

Other  important  services  might  be  rendered  by  the  ves 

«eb  emploved  on  this  duty.'    I1iey  mij^ht,  if  required,  aid 

*  ¥•».  VI.-C 


in  the  enforcement  of  the  Uevenue  Laws,  and  if  compe- 
tent officers  were  attached  to  them,  afford  facilities  for 
the  collection  of  materials  for  charts  of  these  hitherto  al- 
most unexplored  coasts. 

Sundry  testimonials  have  been  presented  to  the  De- 
partment (see  copies  and  extracts  marked  E)  shewing 
that  canvass  made  of  cotton,  had  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  service  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  partially  in  the  Navy;  all  favoring  the  presumption, 
that  this  article  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  Na- 
vy of  the  United  SUtes.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  tliat 
some  experiments  should  be  made  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements.  1  he  execution  of  this  duty  has,  for  the 
present,  been  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  Com- 
modore Elliott,  and  the  experiments  are  now  in  progress. 

Some  trials  will,  also,  be  made  of  cordage  prepared  from 
this  material. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  institute  a  course  of  experiments 
on  the  canvass  and  cordagpe  made  of  American  water  rot- 
ted hemp,  which  has  been  represented  as  possessing  du- 
rability and  strength  at  least  equal  to  the  same  qualities  of 
the  imported  article.  The  importance  of  being  relieved 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  for  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  ver>'  existence  of  a  Navy,  justifies  a  full  and  de- 
cided trial  of  the  products  of  our  own  country. 

Tl>e  practice  has,  for  some  years  past,  prevailed  In  the 
DepartHMnt,  to  make  allowances,  or  extra  compensation, 
to  officers  who  have  been  rc€]|uiredto  perform  services  not 
strictly  within  the  line  of  their  profesuonal  duty. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  practice  had  its  origin  in  the 
belief,  that  the  compensation  allowed  these  officers  was 
insufficient  for  th«5lr  necessary  support,  and  an  inade- 
quate return  fbr  their  merits  and  services.  Congress  has 
not  only  yielded  to,  but  indirectly  sanctioned,  the  proce- 
dure, by  adopting  estimates  for  the  appropriations  founded 
on  these  anticipated  allowances  (  and  the  officers  them- 
selves now  view  it  as  a  source  of  emolument,  which  (*ught 
not  to  be  denied  to  them.  This  state  of  things  is  irregu- 
lar and  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  not  a  little  embarrass- 
ing to  the  officer  having  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. If  the  compensation  now  allowed  by  law  is  too 
small,  it  should  be  increased  t  but  let  it  be  fixed,  and  not 
left  to  be  dispensed  at  the  pleasure,  or  by  the  favoritism 
of  any  one. 

The  compensation  now  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
higher  grades  in  tlie  Navy,  is  probably  far  below  what 
their  distinguished  talents  and  services  entitle  them  to  re- 
ceive {  and  compared  with  the  amount  given  to  officers  of 
the  same  or  correspondent  rank  in  the  Army,  is  remark- 
able for  its  inequality  and  insufficiency.  Annexed  is  an 
Exhibit,  marked  F,  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  two  classes 
uf  officers,  and  of  tiie  amount  of  compensation  made  to 
e.ich  under  existin}^  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  on 
what  principle  of  justice,  or  g^ood  policy,  is  founded  this 
difference  in  the  compensation  made  to  officers  in  the 
same  service,  and  of  the  same  established  rank.  Is  not  the 
same  eminent  talent  required  for  the  command  of  a  squad- 
ron as  for  the  conduct  of  an  army?  An  equal  share  of 
professional  skill  ?  Is  the  J^aval  officer  less  exposed  to 
personal  daiwer  ?  Is  his  responsibility  lighter  {  or  are  hit 
labors  less  araaous  ?  Does  ho  contribute  less  to  jguaid 
the  interest  or  sustain  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  country? 
The  estabfishmcnt  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
junior  officers  of  the  Navv,  in  the  i*arious  branches  of  sci- 
ence appertaining  to  their  profession,  has  so  oflen  been 
recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congree^ 
and  has  so  uniforipl^  been  passed  by,  without  obtaining 
tiieir  sanction,  that  it  is  with  reluctance  the  subject  is  again 
introduced  to  their  notice.  A  firm  belief  however,  that 
its  tcndcnov  would  be  to  f^oality  them  for  a  better  dia< 
charge  of  the  high  tnist,  which  may  at  some  future  day 
devolve  oponthem,  in  their  capaiuties  of  commanders^ 
fit>rm«  »  sufficient  motiTt  fbr  rciif wiiig  the  recommenda* 
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tion,  and  aubmittin;^  some  views  on  the  subject,  which 
have  not  been  so  much  insisted  on,  ancj  wh'cli  may  be  en- 
titled  to  considcpation.  It  1ms  been  retnurkcd  by  a  naval 
officer  of  much  experience  and  observation,  that  i.o  incon- 
venience in  the  Navy  is  more  si-ns^bly  felt  than  the  pronend 
ienopj^ncc  of  the  oiricers,  of  forcifjn  languai^es.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  is  often  gr^-at  difficulty  m  procuring 
competent  and  proper  ptrions  to  act  in  our  ships  of  war 
as  interpreters  and  llngtiists  ;  nor  has  any  allo<i  ance  ever 
been  made  bv  Congress  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of 
such  persons."  The, perplexities  and  disadvantage-sunder 
which  our  officers  are  placed  by  these  circumstances,  may 
readily  be  conccivc'd.  They  arc-  broupht  in  contact  during 
liieir  cruises,  witli  nations  speaking  different  languages  ; 
subject  to  be  drawn  into  correspondence  wilhll^e  author- 
ities of  diflerent  places;  under  the  necessity  often  to  beard 
vessels  of  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  examinmg  their 
documents;  and  often   without  the  abihty  to 


papers  and  viU'-umvi.vi,,  «..v ~ —     .  - 

understand  thcT  import  and  tendency.  In  time  of  war 
valuable  prizes  are  lost  from  an  inability  to  tranalate  their 
paoera,  and  to  detect  covered  property  amUimulatcd  doc- 
iimenls  ;  unnecessary  and  illegal  detentions  of  vessels  are 
made,  and  consequent  danf\age»  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. ,         ,         •.T        V     t. 

The  schools  which  have  been  employed  at  ^cw  York 
and  Norfolk,  in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  ele- 
mcntary  branches  of  mathematics,  have  been  mere  tempo- 
rary  arrangements  made  by  the  Department,  and  have 
never  been  fostered  or  recognized  by  law.  Their  intro- 
duction into  use  has  not  been  eflecteH  by  means  very  reg- 
ular or  direct,  but  they  have  been  tolerated  by  Govern- 
ment, having  been  found  useful,  notwithstanding  the  very 
limited  range  of  instruction  afibrded  by  them.  It  is  re 
spectfally  proposed,  that,  until  some  better  system  can  be 
matured,  these  schools  be  authorised  by  law  ;  and  that 
•uch  appropriation  be  made  for  their  extension  and  sup- 
port  as  will  enable  the  young  cfificers  to  acquue  a  kncw- 
Icdjce  of  such  foreign  languages  as  may  be  important  tor 
them  to  possess  in  the  future  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

The  laws  relating  toPui-sers  in  the  N.ivy  are  believed  to 
be  defective  in  some  of  their  provisions.  At  present, 
they  do  not  provide  a  limitation  to  the  periods  ofthciv 
continuance  in  oflTicc,  nor  for  the  renewal  of  the:r  oflRcia^ 
bonds.  Many  advantages  would  probably  res»dt  from 
their  being  appointed  for  stated  periods,  and  n^ade  to  re- 
new  their  bonds,  as  is  now  required  of  Navy  Agents,  Col- 
lectors  of  the  Customs,  &c.  t.      .    i     i 

The  mode  of  compensating  them  is  not  such  as  to  lead 
to  a  correct  discharge  of  their  duties ;  nor  such  as 's  J;'«- 
ly  to  advance  the  public  interests.  The  profits  of  these 
officers  arise,  principally,  from  a  percentage,  which  they 
arc  authorized  to  charge  on  the  articles  they  »cll  to  the 
crews  of  ships.  A  part  of  these  is  furnished  from  the 
•tores  of  the  Government,  and  the  remainder  Y.t'ldt 
ranee  mwlc  to  Uiem,  to  be  sold  at  their  risk,  iJ"J.^o^  ^e  ^ 
own  advantage.  The  temptation  to  increase  thejr  piofits 
by  improper  demands  upon  a  class  of  persons  ^'t- equa h- 
fied  to  detect  imposition,  may  sometimes  be  difliciilt  to 
be  resisted,  and  ought  nottobe  presented  to  them.  When 
their  dealings  are  conducted  upon  principlw  o*  t'le  ut- 
mostfairnc«s,  the  income  of  pursers,  m  ships  of  the  largest 
elasa.  amounts  to  twoor  three  times  the  compensation  of  t  he 
commander-an  extent  of  remuneration  whicn  their  ser 
vices  cannot  merit,  and  which  is  the  more  odious,  when 
It  is  known  to  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  'nen*  who 
of  all  .othem  in  the  employ  of  Government,  earn  l^c.r 
•canty  wages  with  the  most  unremitted  toil,  and  inces- 
•ant  nersonsd  danger.  «    j  »i,«* 

in  lieu  of  their  present  emoluments,  it  a  proposed  that 
Ibey  receive  an  annual  aalar}',  varied  according  to  tlie  re- 
•ponsibility  impoficd  on  them,  by  having  a  larger  or  small- 
ar  amount  of  stock  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  degree 
^  labor  required  for  its  dispositjon  jind  prcsen-ation. 


Under  a  system  of  regidations  which'  would  enable  tke 
seaman  to  "obtain  his  little  supplies  of  nautical  cc>nifafts,at 
rates  fixed,  known,  and  moderate,  and  without  dread  of 
imposition,  the  Naval  service  would  acquire  a  popuhfirr 
with  them,  it  has  never  enjoyed,  and  the  pnq^nt  difficalty 
of  recruiting  seamen  would  be  diminished  to  an  ezteisl 

important  as  to  time  and  expenditure.    ^  

In  conformitv  to  an  act  of  the  last  Session  of  Congres^ 
in  relation  to  the  Africans  stranded  on  the  Coast  of  Fkn- 
d.i,  a  vessel  was  chartered,  and  has  sailed  with  them  fcr 
Liberia,  with  the  exception  oftwo,.whowcreMnaToidablf 
detained  by  sicknesb.  They  were  phced  under  tbe  &■ 
rection  of  an  Agent  and  sn  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Navy, 
with  a  libertd  supply  of  hospital  and  other  atom.  Aa 
effort  was  made  to  send  to  their  native  country,  by  the 
same  vessel,  two  Africans  who  had  been  introduced  mlo 
Alabama,  a  few  years  since  :  but,  so  stronf^  bad  Ibeir  al- 
lachment  become  to  this  country,  that  they  availed  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity,  while  preparing  for  the  royage, 
to  make  their  escape  ;  since  which  time  they  hare  wA 
been  recovered  by  the  Agent  of  the  Gorcmment.  So 
cases  of  importation  of  this  description  of  persons  bava 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Department  within  tbe 
present  year.  *^  ._ 

It  mav  he  proper  to  remark  that  drafts  hare  been  latdf 
presented  by  the  Agent  at  Liberia,  for  the  {mrchasc  cf 
munitions  of  war  to  enaDle  the  Colonists  to  defend  tbew- 
selves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring-  tribes,  wiili 
which  they  were  threatened.  These  claims  were  rej«l. 
ed,  on  tlie  ground  that  no  law  was  known  to  exist  whicJi 
authorized  their  payment,  or  which  justified  any  expei^ 
iture  beyoud  a  temporary  support  to  the  restored  cap- 
tives. 

The  present  confused  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  Navy  Department,  nnakes  it  pwy 
that  the  subject  be  brouglit  to  the  notice  of^Congrc»: 
since,  it  is  believed,  their  interposltioji  alone  can  lead  t» 
an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.  In  the  month  of  March 
last,  when  it  was  discovered  that  these  derangements  ia 
the  finances  existed,  reference  was  made  to  tbe  Board  d 
Navy  Commissionei-s,  for  such  explanations  as  they  migbt 
be  enabled  to  give.  Tlieir  communication  in  reply  ac- 
companies this  report,  marked  G.  From  a  desire  to  pt- 
sent  such  minute  and  detailed  information  on  this  subject 
as  may  be  necessary  for  its  proper  illustration,  the  FourtJi 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  was  requested  by  letter,  (copyrf 
which  is  annexed,  marked  H,)  to  report  on  the  preseri 
condition  of  the  accounts  of  his  office,  shewing'  the  pfo- 
bable  origin  of  these  embarrassments,  and  to  suggest  sock 
measures  as  he  might  think  necessary  to  correct  the  ctH. 
Mis  answer  is  annexed,  marked  I. 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  command  of  the  Navy  Tari 
at  Washington,  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  htghlf 
esteemed  Commodore  Tingey,  in  February  last,  has  bees 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Commodore  Isaac  HoB. 
In  April,  this  officer  commenced  the  dischai^ge  of  thedti- 
ties  of  the  station,  and  has  since,  by  great  industry  and  ja- 
dicious  arrangement,  reduced  the  chaos  of  nwterials  se- 
cumulated  there  to  good  order,  and  introduced  a  system  rf 
tliscipline  and  economy  favorable  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  establishment. 

The  laws  concerning  the  Marine  Corps,  ami  tbe  act  of 
1800,  establishing  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Navv,  are  recommended  lor  revision.  The  papers  mark- 
ed K  and  L  conUin  the  estimates  for  the  Navy  and  Marise 
Corps :  those  marked  M,  N,  O,  are  lists  of  deaths,  d»- 
missals,  and  resignations.    , 

The  annual  report  on  the  Navy  Pension  and  Hosp^ 
Funds,  &c.  will  be  presented  at  tbe  usual  time. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  rf 
the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  appears  to  hare  bees 
designed  to  provide  auxiliaries  to  the  Secretary  o»  th« 
Navy  in  the  discharge  of  tlia  miniitenal  duties  of  ths  Dt- 
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by  act  of  Congress,  to  cause  the  mail  to  b€  carried  once 

"   "       "  e  same  act,  he 
transmission  of 


a  week  to  all  the  post  offices  ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  he 
j  was  authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  transmis  " 
newspapers  by  mail. 


^artment.  This  body  was  required  to  be  selected  from 
imongvt  the  most  experienced  of  the  Naval  commanders, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  those  duties  was  presumed  to 
>e  familiar^  and  by  whom  they  might  be  expected  to  be 

most  correctly  discharged.  |      >VUen  the  Federal  Government  was  organized  undt  r 

The  subjects  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  tl^c  .  tlic  present  Constitution,  in  1789.  the  Post  Oflice  cstab- 
Doard»  by  this  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  Depart-  J  lishinent  was  revised  nnd  perpetuated.  There  were  tlien, 
ment,  are  numerous,  and  of  almost  unlinsitcd  variety.  I  and  to  the  close  of  1790,  only  st  venty-fivc  Post  Offices 

It  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the  present  or-  >  in  the  United  States  :  and  the  extent  of  Post  Roads  iu 
ganizatton  of  this  body  is  such  as  ta  secure  the  necessary  ]  the  United  .States  amounted  to  1,875  miles.  Now,  the 
attention  to  the  diversified  subjects  placed  under  its  di-  i  number  of  Post  Offices  is  eight  thousand  and  four,  and 
rection,  and  whether  a  judicious  division  of  its  duties  \  the  Post  Uoads  amount  to  115,000  miles. 
■rould  not  facilitate  the  proper  execution  of  the  objects  ;  The  first  line  of  mad  coacfies  in  the  United  States  was 
proposed  by  the  institution  of  this  branch  of  the  Depart-   established  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 

September  7,  1785,  extending  from  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  Savaniuih,  in  Georgia.  The  transporta- 
tioM  of  the  mail,  in  coaches,  amounts,  at  this  time,  to 
6,507,818  miles  in  one  year,  and  from  the  first  of  January 
next,  it  will  be  increased  to  6,785,810  miles.  The  wholo 
yearly  transportation  of  the  mail,  in  coaches,  sulkies,  and 
on  horseback,  amounts  to  about  13,700,000  miles. 

The  whole  amount  of  postages  (the  only  source  of  re- 
venue to  tlie  Department)  from  1789  to  July  1, 1829, 


ment. 

Respectfvl  reference  is  made  to  a  communication  from 
the  Navv  Board,  in  answer  to  inquiries  having  relation  to 
this  subject,  herewith  transmitted,  marked  P. 

The  present  Naval  Corps  of  the  United  Slates  is  bcliev 
ed  to  be  more  numerous  than  is  required  for  the  wants  of 
the  service,  and  more  than  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, with  reference  to  their  own  advancement  in  tlie 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

•*  There  can  be  no  national  establishment,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished  Naval  character,  « like  tliat  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States^  which  will  not,  in  the  course  of  years,  re- 
ceive into  its  ranks  some  who  are  illy  calculated  to  uphold 
its  character,  much  less  to  contribute  thereto  by  their  ta- 
lents and  subordination." 

"  TJiere  may  exist,  also,  some  who,  when  received  into 
the  service,  were  calculated  to  become  its  ornaments,  but 
who  may,  through  various  concurring  causes,  have  dege- 
nerated into  a  reproach.  Happily  for  this  institution,  the 
Government  retams  in  its  hands  the  corrective  for  any  de- 
fects in  the  corps," 

**  It  b  now  twenty  eight  years  since  a  judicious  prun- 
iilg  was  given  to  the  Navy  \  a  period  sufHcient  to  arlmit 
aome  useless  suckers  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  its  vir- 
tues and  its  valqr.  The  time  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
have  arrived  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  the  service  by 
a  peace  establishment ;  and  which  it  would  go  far  to  ef 
feet,  by  ridding  it  of  the  useless  and  iaaubordinate  portion 
of  its  materials.  The  remainder  would  fee  preserved  in 
more  correct  views  of  the  service,  and  tlieir  management 
become  more  easy  to  the  Executive  Department." 

Jf»  iu  pruning  these  excrescences  froni  the  too  luxuri- 
ant  growth  of  the  Navy,  some  branches  should  be  lopped 
off,  which,  in  their  day,  have  borne  good  fruit,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Navy  pension  fund,  with  its  ample 
•tores,  is  open  for  Jtlieir  sustenance  snd  support ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  Navy  Asylum  on  the  Schuylkill,  is 
nov/  so  jiear  its  completion  as  to  promise  at  an  early  day 
to  afford  a  permanent  and  comfortable  residence  to  its 
disabled  founders,  and  to  such  a^  tiiough  not  disabled, 
may  hav^  merited,  by  their  bravery,  or  long  and  faithful 
•trvice^  tlie  gratitude  of  their  country. 

Ail  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  URANCH. 


$>26,441,49$ 
Tlie  whole  expenses,  of  the  Department, 
during  the  same   period,  were  as  fol- 
low : 
Compensation  to  Postmasters    7,329,925 
Incidental  expenses  896,967 

TransporUtion  of  the  mail       16,052,513 

24779,405 

Leaving  an  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  of    1,662,091 

The  revenue  of  the  Department  is  accounted  for,  as 
follows  : 

Amount  of  the  several  payments  into  the  Treasun', 
from  1789  to  1828,  -  -  -        1,103,063 

Amount  of  the  leases  in  the  transmission 
of  moneys  during  the  same  period  ->■  17,348 

Balance,  as  exhibited  on  the  Docks  of  the 
Department,  on  tlie  1st  of  July*  1829,  541,680 


RlfORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL.  ' 

Post  Omc*  DapiRTMRirT, 

2Alh  November,  1828. 

7b  ihe  Prtddkni  of  the  United  Slates  : 

8ia  -•  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  state  of  this  Department : 

The  General  Post  Oflice  was  established  July  26, 1775. 
There  was  then  but  one  line  of  posts,  extending  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia  ;  and 
the  Postmaster  General  was  autliorized  to  esiabiiah  such 
cross  post  roads  as  he  sliouM  think  proper. 

In  October,  1783,  the  PoMmastcr  Gene*  J  a% as  required. 


1,662,091 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  Departmei  t 
has  aluays  been  sustained  by  its  own  resources,  and  that 
no  money  has,  at  any  time,  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  transpoKation  of  the  mails  :  but  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  the  different 
Postmasters- General,  are  as  follows  : 

Bv  Tinjothy  Pickering,  from  December,  1793,  to 
March,  1795,  ....  47,499 

By  Josepli  Habersham,  from  June,  1795,  to 
September,  1801,    ....  363,310 

By  Gideon  Granj^er,  from  December,  1801, 
to  December,  1813  -  -  -  291,579 

Bv  Uc-turn  J.  Meigs,  from  March,  1814,  to 
Juno,  1823  ....  387,209 

Bv  Jolm  McLean,  from  July,  1823,  to  De- 
cember, 1828  ....  13,465 


Makinof  together,  the  foregoing  sum  of  1,103,063 
Tiic  balance,  of  541,680,  exhibited  by  the  books  of 
this  Department,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  covers  all  the 
balances  due  from  Postmasters  and  others^  of  every  de- 
scription, which  have  been  accumulating  fbr  forty  years^ 
including  those  of  the  most  doubtful,  and  many  of  a  des- 
perate ciuiractcr.  The  Report  of  the  late  Postmaster- 
General  exhibited  a  balance  of  332,105  10,  as  the  amoimt 
of  available  funds  at  the  disposition  of  the  Department,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1828.  The  amount  exhibited  by  the 
books  of  the  Department  on  that  day,  ib  616,394  ;  from 
which  it  sppears  that  the  sum  of  284,289,  of  old  balsnces, 
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was  estimsted  to  be  either  desperate,  or  of  so  uneertun 
a  character,  as  that  no  reliance  could  be  had  upon  any 
part  of  it :  and  it  is  believed,  from  examination,  that  this 
estimate  did  not  essentially  vary  from  what  will  prove  to 
have  been  the  actual  amount  of  losses  from  1789  to  1828  : 
To  the  above  amount  of  -       .     -        $284,289 

M ust  be  added  this  sum,  due  for  posta|^  prior 
to  July  1,  1828,  wliich  is  since  found  to  be  des- 
perate -  -  .  -  - 
Counterf ei  t  money  found  on  hand,      $2, 634 
Notes  of  broken  Banks               -        1,672 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  funds  of  the  PepailmeBl 
suffered  a  diminution,  from  July  1, 1828,  to  July-j  1,  1839^ 
of  #101,256  0$. 

In  this  result,  all  the  collections  made  of  former  dehti^ 
as  well  as  all  losses  ascertahied  within  the  ytar,  are  cimb* 
preheiKled. 

The  expense  for  transporting*  the  mail,  by  reesoii  of 
the  increased  facilities  contracted  for,  before  the  oo«- 
22,235  I  mcncement  of  the  present  year,  from  ianuarj|r  1  to  July 
1,  1829  exceeded  the  expense  for  tranaportatiofi  drarii^ 
I  the  corresponding  period  of  the  precedmg- yesr,  $67,333.' 
4,306   and  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  ^e  one 
■  I  period,  being  the  first  half  the  current  j ear,  bad  thcrs 

Making,  together,  the  toUl  amount  of  leswt  been  no  increase  of  postages,  would  have  exceeded  Hs 

by  bad  debU  and  bad  money  310,830  I  revenue  68,681,  equal  to  $  137,362,  for  the  year,     ne 


Which  sum,  deducted  from  the  abovcmention' 
ed  balance  of  -  -  -  - 

Leares  the  actual  balance,  on  the  1st  of  July, 


541,680 


,  actual  excess  of  expenditure,  however,  owing*  to  the  ia- 
crease  of  revenue  for  the  half  year  ending  Jaly  1,  1829, 
amounts  to  but  $  49,778  55. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  DepartBien^ 


1829,  •  •  .  -  .        1230,850   on  the  6th  April  last,  I  found  the  contracts  had  been  nade. 

The  fractions  in  this  statement  being  omitted.  and  the  responsibiliUes  of  the  Department  mcurred,  lor 

The  amount  of  moneys  on  hand,  and  due  from  Post- 


masters, including  judgments  obtained  on  old  accounts. 


the  whole  of  the  current  yc>r,  and  from  one  tofbar  yean 
in  prospect,  in  the  most  expensive  sections  of  the  < 


wss  reported  by  the  hite  Postmaster  General  to  be,  on  i  try.  It  appeared  necessary,  therefore,  to  direct  Ac  ewr- 


the  1st  day  of  July,  1827, 
'  Me  also  reported  an  excess  of  expenditares 
beyond  the  amount  of  receipts  tor  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1828,  of 

Leaving  a  balance  of  moneys  on  hand,  and 

due  from  Postraosters,  including  judg> 

menta  obtained  en  eU  accounts,  on  the 

1st  of  Jul)',  1828,  of 
The  amoant  of  postages 

from  July  1, 1828,  to  July 

1, 1829, 18  found  to  be    tl»707»418  42 
The  expenditures  of  the 

Department  for  the  same 

period,  are  as  follows : 
Compensation  to 

Postmasters  $559,237  2S 
Transportation 

of  the  BUil  1,153,64621 
Incidental  ex- 

pensca  69,24908 


1,782,132  57 


Shewing,  in  the  amount  of 
expenditures  from  July 
1,1828,  to  July  1,1829, 
an  excess  beyond  tlie 
amount  of  revenue,  ad- 
mitting  that  every  cent 
of  postage  of  the  last 
▼ear  shall  be  collectedfOf 

Add  amount  of 
bad  debts,  as 
before  men- 
tioned        $22,235  50 

And  fiinount  of 
b»dpwu)ey       4,306  38 


|74,rU  15 


26^541  88 


Leaving  the  true  bj^lanee  of  avaiUble  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  U)e  Department,  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1829,  provided  no  farther  loss- 
es shall  be  sustained  in  the  poile<ption,  v'l^ : 

Cash  in  deposite  $  136,448  Q.6 

Balanoei  aue  from  Post* 
masters  and  otben  ^4^400  2^ 


$  370,033  37    gies  of  the  Department  prindpally  to  the  great  object  of 
sustaining  its  operations,  in  the  engagements  whicb  ithsd 
already  contracted,  by  its  own  resources.     Tbis  could  be 
37,928  27  I  effected  only  by  enforcing  a  strict  observance  of  the  kv 
——.—...  j  on  the  part  of  Postmasten^  in  preventing,,  so  ftr  as-pnc- 
ticable,  all   abuses,    and  in   accounting,'  regularly  sod 
!  promptly,  for  all  the  moneys  coming  into  their  hands ;  by 
I  gtiarding  against  all  further  increase  of  expense,  except 
$332,105  10  '  in  cases  absolutely  demanded  by  the  public  interest  ^  and 
by  instituting  such .  checks    and  responsibilities  in  the 
mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Department,  as  to 
secure,  more  eflectualljr,  a  proper  application  ofits  fundi, 
and  to  prevent,  in  all  cases,  a  diversion  of  soiy  past  of 
them  from  their  legitimate  objects. 

To  correct  abuses  in  the  privilege  of  franking,  wbid 
had  prevailed  to  a  considetable  extent,  and  to  prevent 
I  others,  which  were  beginning  to  show  themselves,,  it  wbi 
!  thought  expedient  to  issue  a  circular  to  PoatmnsterB,ca9^ 
{ ing  their  special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  enjoining 
:  renewed  vigilance  and  energy  on  their  part     This  cir- 
j  cular,  bearing  date  the  18th  of  May  last,   has  not  beea 
I  without  its  effect.     The  posta^  accounted  Ibr  by  Port- 
I  masters  are  accumulating  in  an  mcreased  ratio,  whic^  pio- 
j  mises  advantageous  results.     The  proceeds  of  postaga 
I  for  the  quarter  ending  June  3(^  1829,  exceed  the  aoiouEt 
\  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1828,  by  $3l0iJ376  59. 
I  The  accounts  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  are  not  all  examined^  but  so  &r  as  tho  exami.-^ 
tion  has  proceeded,  it  promises  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  contracts  for  transporting  the  maU  in  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  AbUbanna,  liisss* 
sippi,  and  Louisuana,  and  tlie  Territory  of  Arkansas^  cos> 
stituting  one  section,  will  expire  with  the  camat  yesr. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  business  in  tho« 
sections  of  country  required  oonsideiable  improvements 
in  the  frequency,  the  celerity,  and  the  mode  of  tmisMit. 
ing  the  mail  on  the  leading  routes,  for  which  pronsioa 
has  been  made  in  the  renewal  of  the  contracts. 

The  mail  communication  between  New  Odeansnadths 
Seat  of  the  General  Government,  by  way  of  M<^i]e  and 
Montfforoer}',  in  Aiabama,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  wil, 
from  UK  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  be  elTccted 
three  times  a  week,  affording  comfortable  conveyances  for 
travellers,  and  the  whole  trip  performed  in  the  period  of 
two  weeks,  each  way,  through  the  capitals  of  Tii^gisss, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carotina,  and  Geotgia. 

Lines  of  fuur-horsc  post  coacjies  vill  ako  be  establish- 
ed, from  the  first  day  of  January  next,  to  ran  three  timci 
|i  isxck,  both  way 9,  between  Nhshville  and  Memphis  i<* 


$101,256  03: 
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!nii«flsee*  Tbia  improvement  was  deemed  importiint  to 
ep  a  regular  and  certain  intercourse  between  the 
estem  States  and  New  Orleans — Memphis  being  a  point 
the  Mississippi  to  which  steamboats  can  come  at  all 
Mona  of  the  year  :  it  being  contemplated  to  extend  Uiis 
e  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboats,  so  soon  as  the  means 
the  Department  wiU  justify,  and  the  public  interest 
all  require  it.  To  give  greater  utility  to  this  improve- 
enty  a  weekly  line  of  coaches  will  mho  be  established  at 
e  same  time,  from  Florence,  in  Alabama,  (where  it  will 
mnect  with  the  line  from  Huntsville,)  to  Bolivar,  in 
ennessee,  at  which  point  it  will  form  a  junction  with 
le  line  from  Nashville  to  Memphis. 
Such  improvements  are  also  provided  in  the  transporta- 
on  of  the  mail  through  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  as 
lat  the  lines  of  stages  three  times  a  week  between  Louis- 
ille,  in  Kentucky,  and  St.  Louis,  in  Blissouri,  will  con- 
ect  the  correspondence  and  the  travelling  in  a  period  of 
vo  days  less  than  the  time  now  occnpicd  ;  and  continue 
le  line  to  Fayette,  beyond  the  centre  of  Missouri,  within 
lesame  time  which  is  now  allowed  for  reaching  St.  Louis, 
k.  weekly  line  of  stages  will  also  go  into  operation  on  the 
rat  of  January  next,  from  Fayette  to  Independence,  near 
he'  western  boundary  of  that  State. 

These,  with  other  improvements  provided  for  by  the 
ontracts  whioh  have  just  been  made,  will  add  377,992 
niles  to  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages. 

Notwithstanding  the  mcreased  expense  which  these 
idditional  services  would  require,  the  new  contracts  have 
>een  made,  including  all  the  improvements,  for  $19,195  37 
>er  annum  less  than  the  sum  paid  under  the  expiring  eon- 
xactsfor  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  that  section.  The 
idvantageous  terms  of  these  contracts  will  effect  a  saving 
:o  the  Department  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  services  to  be  performed. 

On  entering  the  Department,  my  attention  was,  at  an 
early  day,  drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  its  funds  were 
received  and  disbursed.     Circumstances  transpired  at  the 
rer>  threshold  of  this  inquii^,  which  indicated  a  loose- 
ness and  irresponsibility  entirely  incompatible  with  that 
system  which  ought  to  characterize  every  branch  of  the 
pubKc  service.     Moneys  had  been  advanced  to  different 
persons  contrary  to  law ;  and  persons  in  the  immediate 
employment  of  the  Department,  who  receive  stipulated 
claries,  defined  and  appropriated  by  law,  had  received 
moneys  in  advance  from  the  funds  of  the  Department,  be- 
yond the  allowances  so  provided,  and  which  had  not  been 
appropriated.     There  stands  at  this  day,  on  the  books  of 
the  Department,  a  balance  of  ^  2,164  16,  for  moneys  for-* 
merly  advanced  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Department  be- 
yond the  compensation  provided  by  law,  to  different 
officers  and  clerks  who  had  been  employed,  but  who  have 
left  the  service :  the  greater  part  of  which  will  probably 
never  be  collected.    A  considerable  number  of  accounts 
stand  open  against  otheifndividuals  for  moneys  advanced, 
some  of  whom  are  now  unknown  to  the  Department.    An 
act  of  Congress  of  April  21, 1806,  appropriated  $6/400 
for  repairing  the  road  from  Athens  on  the  route  to  New 
Orleans,  and  $  6,000  for  the  road  bet-Areen  Nashville  and 
Natchez,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  tlte  Pre- 
sident^ who  designated  the  Postmaster  General  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect .    The  moneys  appropriated  were  min- 
gled with  the  general  funds  of  the  Department,  out  of 
which  the  expenses  of  the  road  were  defrayed  ?  and  there 
are  now  standing  on  the  books  of  the  office,  a  balance  of 
$  1,405  67  against  the  first,  and  against  the  other  of  these 
roads  a  balance  of  f  1,946  65,  making  together  the  sum 
of  1 3,352  32,  on  account  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment, and  for  which  it  is  stiU  accountable  as  so  much 
money  in  hand,  though  these  accounts  originated  twenty- 
three  years  since.    Tlxese  facts  evinced  a  radical  defect  in 
the  system  of  financial  operations  of  the  Department. 
It  sppearcd  that  all  the  funds  of  the  Department  were 


received  and  disbursed  by  one  of  the  Assistants,  while  the 
Postmaster  General  was  held  responnble  in  hiw,  for  their 
proper  application.  The  Assistant  had  it  in  his  power  at 
all  times  to  withdraw,  or  furnish,  for  the  use  of  others,  the 
•funds  of  the  Department,  t&  a  large  amount,  without  th^ 
knowledge  of  its  head  or  of  any  other  person  attached  to  it. 
There  was  no  check  upon  any  such  transactions,  nor  ai^ 
thing  connected  with  the  system  calculated  to  bring  them 
to  light.  The  Assistant  made  deposites  of  part  of  the  funda 
in  different  banks,  subject  to  his  individual  checks ;  and  re- 
tained a  part  in  his  own  hands,  but  to  what  amount  is  not 
shewn  by  any  document  or  record  in  the  Department.  On 
the  cliange  of  the  system,  there  was  found  in  an  iron  coffer, 
in  his  possession,  the  sum  of  $19,S76  89,consisting  of  jrl9  9  j 
in  specie,  and  $19, 857  79^  in  bank  notes,  certim^tes,  an4 
cliecks.  Of  this  sum  |2,633  76  were  found  to  be  coun- 
terfeit, and  $1,672  62  were  in  notes  of  broken  banki^ 
and  of  no  value.  A  part  of  the  remainder  is  of  veiy 
doubtful  character.  Such  as  waa  not  ascertained  to  be 
p;tiods  has  been  sent  to  the  different  States  from  which  it 
issued,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value,  and  ren- 
dering it  available ;  but  what  proportion  of  it  will  be 
found  worthless  or  depreciated  is  not  yet  learned. 

The  necessity  of  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  this  businea^  was  most  obvious. 

Directions  have  been  given,  that  the  money  s4>propci- 
ated  by  law  for  the  payment  of  salaries  shall  never  be 
united  with  the  funds  of  the  Department,  but  that  it  shall 
be  drawn  by  an  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
applied  directly  to  the  object  fur  which  it  is  appropriated; 
so  that  the  persons  receiving  it  shall  have  no  accounts 
opened  on  the  books  of  the  Department.  This  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  advances  and  over  payments,  on  that 
head,  in  future. 

It  was  important  to  devise  a  system  by  which  no  moneys 
sliould  be  receiv  ed,  or  disbiu«ed  or  in  any  manner  come  with- 
in the  control  of  any  one  indi^dual ;  but  that  all  moneys 
should  be  paid  into  the  Department  by  certificates  of  dle- 
posite  in  banks,  and  that  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  such 
deposites,  not  even  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  with- 
out the  signature  of  two  distinct  oflieers  of  the  Department^ 
each  acting  independently  of  the  other,  and  both  certifying 
to  the  correctness  of  the  act.  Also,  that  the  transfer  ef 
moneys  from  Postmasters  to  Contractors  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  guaitl,  and  require,  in  like  manner,  the 
investigation  and  signature  of  two  distinct  officen  <^  the 
Department.  It  was  likewise  necessary  that  the  system 
should  embrace  a  rule  which  should  require  Postmastera 
to  account  promptly  for  the  proceeds  of  their  offices,  and 

Erevent  an  accumulation  of  postage  in  their  hands.  Thia 
as  been  done  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  moneys  of  thi» 
Department  are  now  as  effectually  protected  as  tliote  of 
any  other  Department  in  the  Government 

The  observance  of  the  system  which  has  been  adopted, 
will  require  additional  labor,  but  it  is  deemed  essential  to 
xJiie  seedrity  and  prosperity  of  this  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  regain,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  W.  T.  BAKRY. 


REPORT  Of  THE  CHIEF  ENdNEEH. 

Enoxxssr  DkpirtAsny, 
Washington,  18M  November,  182^. 
Hon,  JoMK  11.  BikToir,  Secretary  of  IVan 

Sia  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  of  the  12tli 
September,  t  have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  of 
all  the  operations  under  the  Engineer  Department  during 
the  year  ending  the  30th  September  1829,  and  to  pre- 
sent  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which  will  be  required  for 
their  prosecution  during  the  ensuing  year.  This  report 
Is  also  accompanied  by  two  statements,  marked  A  and  B, 
of  which  the  first  is  an  exhibit  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
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Ihe  department  durinar  the  past  year,  shoi^ing  the  amount 
•f  funds  appropriated  for  each  work,  the  amount  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  and  remitted  to  the  disbursing'  ofl|ice», 
mnd  the  amount  of  accottnts  rendered  and  seltLed  within 
the  same  period  :  the  second  statement  shows  the  forttii 
•Ations  not  yet  commenced^  for  which  phins  have  been 
prepared:  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  works  be  commencedv 

The  operations  under  tliis  department,  durin|^  the 
./Mr,  hare  been  as  follows  : 

I.  FORTmCATIONS. 

1.'  Sea  wall  far  ihe  proteetum  ofGeergt'a  hlanS^  Boston 
MarboTt  MaMadnmeita. — ^This  work,  the  object  of  which 
li  to  preserve  an  important  site  fbr  one  of  (he  defences 
of  Boston  Harbor,  has  beer,  completed,  and  a  small  ba« 
lance  of  the  appropnation  remains  unexpended,  which 
"ttie  agent  has  been  instruoted  to  retain  in  his  hands,  in 
-•rder  to  apply  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  Spring,  to  the  re- 
»patr  of  any  injury  which  the  masonr>'  may  sustain  in  con* 
tequence  of  the  violent  storms  to  which  that  part  of  the 
"•oast  .is  liable  in  the  Winter  as  well  as  to  give  additional 
strength  to  those  parts  of  the  constmction  which  may  be 
^fbuna  to  require  it. 

3.  Fort  Jdamst  Newport,  Rhode  Island, — ^The  pro- 
Ipreflf  of  operationf  on  this  work  has  been  as  g^at  as  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  would  permit  ; 
the  funds  have  been  applied  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
m«r,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  an  excel- 
lent character.  An  abundant  supply  of  materials  is  ob- 
^ned  from  Rhode  Isbnd  and  the  neighboring  States. 

3.  Fbrt  Hamilton^  New  Llrecht  Point,  New  Yark,^ 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  are 

chiefly  obtained  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Hew  York  ;  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  the  quality,  both 
of  materials  and  workmanship,  very  good  i  tlie  progress 
Blade  in  the  construction  has  bemi  such  that  the  comple- 
iion  of  the  work  may  be  expected  during  the  next  year, 
and  the  estimate  is  founded  on  that  expectation. 

4.  Sepaira  of  Fbrt  Lafayette^  Mtrmwa,  New  York.-^ 
lome  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  workmen  to  carry  on  these  repairs  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  owing 
partly  also  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  during 
the  Summer,  which  deters  workmen  who  can  find  advan- 
4flffeoufl  employment  elsewhere.  Notwitlistanding  these 
'disadvantages,  much  work  has  been  done,  and  the  repairs 
-will  probably  be  completed  this  Winter,  or  early  in  the 
Spring ;  the  funds  available  are  amole  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Repaira  of  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware  River. ^  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  working  season  had  elapsed,  before 
4m  officer  became  disposable  for  this  work  ;  and  that 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  sickness  which  prevail- 
<«d  at  Fort  Delaware  during^  the  Summer,  has  prevented 
die  completion  of  the  repairs  this  season,  but  they  will 
t>e  in  a  great  measure  finished  by  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  'work  consists  principally  of  repairs  to  the  embank- 
ments and  wharves,  necess.iry  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
island,  and  for  the  service  of  the  garrison. 

6.  Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. — The 
fnasonry  of  tlie  body  of  this  work  is  nearly  completed, 
jmd  would  have  been  closed,  but  for  a  failure  in  the  svip- 
ply  of  freestone,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  person  who 
liad  engaged  to  furnish  it-,  60,000  cubic  yanls  of  earth 
have  been  placed  in  the  embankments,  which  will  be  near- 
ly completed,  to  the  extent  at  present  contemplated,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  Winter.  In  order  tiiat  the  masonry 
of  the  revetments  may  have  time  to  consolidate 
befbre  it  is  subjected  to  great  pressure,  occasioned 
by  embankments  of  sand,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
these  embankmenU  a*  present,  only  to  the  level  of  the 
terre  plein  which  is  to  receive  the  upper  tier  of  guns, 
leaving  for  a  future  time  the  formation  of  the  parapet  to  \ 


•over  that  tier.  The  amount  estimated  for  (he  neit^nr, 
'is  therefore  intended  to  be  applied  principally  la  ca 
strui;ting  the  outworks  on  the  front  of  attack. 

7.  Fort  Calhoun,  Hampton  Roads,  Fi>^im(L— Thes 
lent  of  operitions  on  this  work  has  cotrespondolTd 
wliat  was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seisor^ 

No  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  suppksst 
materials,  during  the  past  year,  at  the  works  in  His^ 
ton  Roads,  but  they  have  been  obtained  by  purchase  h 
open  market;  the  supplies  have  been,  except  in  tbesn^ 
cle  of  freestone  before  mentioned,  very  abundant,  and  j 
superior  quality}  tliey  have  been  obtained  prifldfaliT 
from  the  country  bordering  on  the  waters  of  the  Cbc» 
peake. 

8.  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort,  North  CSaniuuz.— The  p» 
gress  of  operations  on  this  work  has  not  beensogrotu 
was  expected,  owing*,  as  the  superintending^  engineer  r 
presents,  to  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  prociiri^t 
sufficient  supply  of  bricks  of  a  suitable  quaiit)';  indty 
being  the  chief  material  used  in  the  constnictkn,  tk 
work  has  been  necessarily  retarded.  lib  hoped  t^ 
arrangements  will  soon  be  made  to  obviate  an^  ite 
difficulty  on  this  subject. 

9.  Fort  at  Oak  Island,  North  Carolina.-Thffi^^ 
past  year,  the  construction  of  this  work  has  beeDCootiai' 
ed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  a  great  portion  of  its » 
Bonry  is  now  completed. 

10.  Fortifications  in  Charleston  Harbor,  SouikMlti 
— As  contemplated  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  repa; 
an  officer  of  engineers  was  assigned  last  Winter  top: 
Charleston  station;  he  has  been,  as  yet,  chiefly  occapi^- 
with  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  consinicM 
of  a  fort  on  the  shoal  opposite  to  Fort  Moultrie.  Tbcwtk 
has  been  traced  out,  and  preparations  made  atFo.'tJci: 
son,  on  James's  Island,  for  receiving  materials  wlqis 
tering  the  persons  to  be  employed.  A  contract  hssbef; 
made  for  the  delivery  of  30,000  tons  of  stone  frr  tit 
foundation  of  the  new  fort,  and- active  operations  vi'':^ 
forthwith  commenced. 

As  Castle  Pinckney  enters  into  the  s)'8lein  of  dcfcaca 
projected  for  Charleston  Harbor,  the  Superintending E^ 
gineer  has  been  instructed  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  tboi«i?5 
repair,  agreeably  to  a  project  approved  bythcDepK;' 
ment  The  cost  of  the  repairs  will  be  about  lO,yO0  if 
lars.  In  addition  to  the  funds  now  available  for  Fodi^ 
tions  in  Charleston  Harbor,  the  sum  of  25,000  doll«« 
estimated  for,  in  oi*der  to  enable  the  Superintending £^ 
gineer  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  fiicitities  that  n^ij^ 
presented  by  transient  vessels,  for  obtaining  »  fcrtis 
supply  of  stone  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1 1  Fori  on  Coekspur  Island,  Savannah  River,  G^ 
—The  operations  on  this  work  have  also  been  chicfl)  <^» 
preparatory  nature,  such  as  an  examination  of  the  fc% 
laybig  out  the  work,  the  construction  of  the  whartesist 
tempm-ary  quarters,  and  the  excavalion*ofashortcsn3i'» 
fecilitate  the  delivery  of  materials.  The  small  sara  nSf, 
red  for  the  next  year,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  P^^^^f 
the  site;  which  could  not  be  concluded,  for  want  «'*^ 
special  authority  required  by  law  in  such  cases. 

12.  Ihrt  at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Pensaeoh  Bny,  Fla^ 
— For  the  same  reason  which  delayed  the  com^^eac^ 
ment  of  operations  on  the  two  last  mentioned  wofks»  ^ 
the  want  of  disposable  officers,  a  considerable  ^^^^ 
sed,  after  the  appropriation  for  this  fort  was  n»dc,  W«*- 
tlie  officer  charged  with  its  construction  could  rep»ff\' 
his  post.  Preparatory  arrangements  were  comrocn^ 
in  November  last  I  and  in  June,  the  excavationi  vere^ 
gun.  Since  that  time,  the  work  has  been  prosecutai*^ 
great  activity,  and  to  the  entire  aatisfaction  of  thedtpf*^ 
ment.  The  estimate  for  the  service  of  this  work,  durJ^ 
the  ensuing  vear,  is  rather  greater  than  usual:  tht  rti- 
sons  for  which  are,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  constnif^-^ 
of  such  works  can  be  carried  on  with  more  tcorjx^': 
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^hen  circutnstancefl  will  permit  of  its  being  done  in  a 
hort  period;  and  in  case  of  works  on  our  Southern  fron- 
ier,  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that,  where  the 
ite  is  sufficiently  healthy,  the  operations  are  uninterrupt- 
ed during  the  year,  and  the  facilities  for  applying  a  large 
um  are  consequently  very  great.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
ideration,  it  is  also  urged  that,  in  justice  to  the  officers 
,nd  other  persons  employed  on  tlie  construction  of  these 
irorks,  tliey  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible : 
or,  even  in  situations  comparatively  healthy,  many  of 
Uem,  being  necessarily  not  inured  to  the  climate,  con- 
ract  diseases  which,  if  not  fatal,  produce  an  effect  on  their 
constitutions  which  may  never  be  removed.  The  loss  of 
raluable  lives,  which  the  corps  cannot  cease  to  regret, 
>ears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  affords 
he  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  principle  pro- 
[losed  to  be  rxlopted. 

13.  Fort  at  Mobile  Point ,  wJ/a^auMi— The  nr^moir  ex- 
)1anatory  of  the  progress  of  this  work,  during  the  past 
rear,  has  not  yet  been  received}  but,  on  reference  to  the 
mnual  statement,  it  appears  that  the  funds  advanced  hare 
)een  applied  agreeably  to  the  project  offered  at  the  com 
asencemcnt  of  the  year. 

14.  Tower  at  Bayou  Jhtpr^t  LouUtana* — A  contract 
bas  been  made  for  the  construction  of  this  work,  which 
H  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
engineers,  and  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  en- 
ming  Winter. 

15.  Fort  Jackson,  Plaquemine  Bend^  Louisiana. — At 
the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  it  was  supposed  that  no 
additional  appropriation  would  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  consequently  none  was  made 
for  the  year  1S29.  The  following  extracts  from  the  an- 
nual memoir  of  the  Superintending  Engineer,  will  ex- 
plain the  causes  which  have  defeated  this  expectation, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  fuilhcr  sum  introdu- 
ced into  the  estimate  for  next  year. 

"  Many  causes  have  tended  to  lead  me  from  a  correct 
estimate,  particularly  in  the  article  of  bricks.  They  have 
varied  in  size,  from  64  to  76  cubic  inches;  and,  of  these 
different  sizes,  millions  have  been  received  from  year  to 
year.  No  correct  idea  was  therefore  formed  of  the  total 
number  required,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case;  nor  could 
a  uniformity  in  size  have  been  secured,  owing  to  the  ine- 
quality of  shrinkage  of  the  clay  of  which  tliey  are  made. 
At  all  the  Nortliern  Atlantic  ports,  from  whence  they  are 
drawn,  the  size  of  the  mould  was  made  uniform ;  this, 
however,  did  not  secure  the  desired  result. 

**  Another  cause  was  the  impracticability  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  this  material  remaining  on  hand,  at  any 
particular  period — the  quantities  always  exceeding  mil- 
lions, did  not  justify  the  expense  of  counting  them.  Ano- 
ther fruitful  source  of  error,  has  been  the  vast  difference 
in  bulk  between  the  soil  when  first  taken  from  the  ditch- 
es, or  its  natural  position,  and  after  it  had  completely 
dried,  when  its  bulk  is  very  materially  reduced  j  added  to 
which  is  the  settling  of  some  inches  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  embankments,  owing  to  the  compressibility  of  the 
soil  beneath,  in  a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
earth  excavated.  Various  other  causes  have  tended  to 
retard  the  progress  of  this  work,  as  detailed  from  time  to 
lime  in  the  monthly  reports,  and  made  its  cost  exceed  any 
sura  I  had  supposed  requisite.  Hence,  then,  the  necessi- 
ty for  the  present  estimated  amount.  The  inconvenience 
and  increased  expense  of  suspending  works  of  this  des- 
cription from  time  to  time,  together  with  the  impractica- 
bility of  giving  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  materials, 
until  after  the  appropriations  arc  made,  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly made  known  to  your  Department,  as  to  m^ke 
further  mention  of  this  subject  unnecessary.'* 

I  would  here  respectfully  call  your  attention  more  par* 
tieularly  to  the  last  paragraph  |ust  quoted  from  the  me- 
moir of  th«  Superintending  Engineer  at  Fort  Jackson, 


and  represent  the  Importance  of  early  appropriations,  iif 
securing  the  most  efficient  and  economical  application  ot 
the  funds  for  public  works.  This  remark  applies  with, 
peculiar  force  to  the  works  situated  in  the  Southern  re<^ 
gion  of  our  country,  where  the  Winter  season,  the  most 
favorably  and,  in  some  instances,  the  only  one  in  wMcb 
the  work  of  construction  can  be  carried  on,  is  frequently 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriations  b^ing  made 
at  a  late  period  of  the  session  of  Congress.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  as  far  as  practicable,  thu  year,  with 
regard  to  Fort  Jackson,  it  was  suggested  that  a  portion  ot 
the  contingent  fund  for  fortifications  should  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  that  work,  that  the  engineer  might  make 
immediate  engagements  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of 
materials  during  the  Winter  ;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  such 
an  application  of  the  fund  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  completion  of  the  fort 
for  another  year. 

16.  Repairs  and  Contingencies  of  Forti/ieat ions  —About 
one-third  only  of  this  appropriation  has  been  drawn  frooK 
the  Treasury ;  that  sum  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  th«r 
payment  of  *a  small  arrearage  due  at  FortDelawai'e  ;  to 
repairs  at  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  \  Fort  M'lienry  and 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland  ;  and  Fort  Moultrie,  South 
Carolina  ;  to  the  completion  of  a  cistern  at  Fort  Monroe  ( 
to  the  service  of  fortifications  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  t  ta 
defraying  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  relative  to  Uie  examination  of  certain  ntet  for  an 
armory  on  the  Western  Waters. 

II.  CIVIL  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1 .  Pier  at  La  Plaisance  Bay,  Michigan  7%m7<wy.— The 
construction  of  this  pier  was  completed  on  the  30th 
September,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  planking, 
wiiich  will  be  finished  as  soon  as  the  materials  can  be  ob« 
tained  from  the  mills. 

2.  Huron  River,  Ohio. — Qne  of  the  piers  intended  to 
form  a  channel  at  the  entrance  of  this  nver,  has  been  ex« 
tended  to.tiic  length  contcrmplated,  and  the  other  re- 
quires an  addition  of  150  yards  of  pier  work  to  complete 
it.  A  small  additional  sum  is  required  for  planking  and 
raising  these  piers  in  some  parts,  where  the  action  of  the 
current  has  caused  them  to  settle. 

3.  Black  River,  Ohio. — As  stated  in  the  last  annual  Re* 
port,  the  works  for  removing  the  sand  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  were  commenced  in  the  Autumn  of  1828^ 
since  which  time  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
their  construction. 

4.  Cleaveland  Harbor,  Ohio.^-To  the  length  of  the 
piers  forming  the  entrance  of  (.his  harbor,  262  yards  liave 
been  added  during  the  past  year ;  the  sum  stated  in  the 
estimate  will  complete  the  work. 

5.  Grand  River,  Ohio. — ^No  funds  having  been  appro- 
priated this  year  for  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  Iti- 
ver,  a  fitrtlicr  sum  is  now  asked  for  to  complete  them;  the 
progress  of  the  construction,  during  the  last  year,  haa 
been  as  great  as  the  means  would  permit— 270  yards  hav- 
ing been  added  to  the  length  of  the  piers.  The  beneficial 
effects  resulting  from  the  works,  as  stated  in  my  last  annu- 
al report,  continue  to  be  felt. 

6.  Cunningham's  Creel,  Ohio.-^The  pier  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek  was  nearly  finished  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  will  be  completed  this  year. 

7.  MUabula  Creek,  Ohio. — l^e  construction  of  pien 
at  the  entrance  of  this  creek  having  been  completed,  a 
safe  harbor  has  been  formed,  and  tlie  required  depth  over 
the  bar,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  will  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  drcdjnng  machine  now  in  operatioii. 

Concaui  Creek,  Ohio. — The  construction  of  pien  at  the 
entrance  of  this  creek,  for  which  the  first  appropriatioB 
was  made  at  the  but  session  of  Congreesy  was  eonuMiie- 
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ed  during  the  Sunfener,  and  has  been  tuccesafully  con< 
tinued. 

9.  Preaqu*  hie  Boj^,  PenfuyAianuz.— The  works  form 
ing  the  harbor  of  Erie  have  been  completed*  and  the 
operation  is  attended  with  complete  success  in  forming  a 
spacious  and  commodious  anchorage  for  the  largest  class 
of  vessels  navigating  L^ke  i^rie.  Over  the  bar,  which 
had  formerly  but  one  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  seven  feet 
may  be  now  carried,  even  at  a  lower  stage  of  water  than 
is  usual  in  the  lake,  and  the  effect  of  closing  the  breach 
in  the  peninsula,  which  has  been  done  this  year,  will  no 
doubt  be  to  improve  the  entrance  still  more. 

10.  Dunkirk  HarhoTt  New  York, — The  pier  construct 
ed  as  a  breakwater  to  secure  this  harbor  is  found  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  A  small  sum  is  introduced  into  the 
estimate  in  order  to  enable  the  engineer  to  cpmplete  the 
planking  of  the  pier,  which  would  suffer  injtury  from 
being  lef^  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

11.  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  For*.— The  balance  remain- 
iag  fl^m  the  appropriation  of  1828,  has  been  advanta- 
gcoasly  appliea  during  this  year ;  and,  to  complete  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor,  a  further  sum  is  now  rcqui- 
ttdf  as  stated  in  the  g^n^tal  estimate.  Tlie  importance 
€>f  this  harbor  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Lake 
Erie  is  considered  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  expense 
incurred  in  making  it  safe  and  easy  of  access. 

12.  Black  Rock  flnrbor.  New  ror*.— The  object  of  the 
appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  im 
proving  the  entrance  to  this  important  harbor,  which 
forms  the  Western  termination  of  the  Erie  Canal,  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  by  the  erection  of 
•uitable  works,  of  a  substantial  character.  For  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  which  have  been  thus  commenced, 
the  addititional  sum,  stated  in  the  general  estimate,  which 
falls  below  the  original  estimate  of^ their  cost,  is  required; 
«nd  with  a  view  to  the  further  security  of  the  harbor, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  originally  contemplated,  the  expe- 
diency of  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  mole 
An  the  Eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  is  respectfully  sub- 
nitted. 

13.  GmiutMU  River,  New  York.  >     The   construction 

14.  Big  Sodus  Bayt  New  York.  S  of  piers  for  the  im 
pro  vement  of  these  two  harbors  was  commenced  during  the 
Jut  Summer,  under  the  direction  of  one  agent,  and  has 
been  continued  in  an  approved  manner  as  tar  as  the  funds 
Appropriated  have  availed.  Hy  the  close  of  this  year 
about  one  fifth  of  the  work  at  each  place  will  have  been 
finished. 

15.  (kwego  Harbor,  New  York. — The  calm  season  on 
CAke  Ontario  has  been  too  short  to  enable  the  contractor 
io  complete  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  and 
the  woric  has  also  sustained  some  damage  by  storms, 
whi<^  it  was  necessary' to  repair.  An  inspection  of  the 
vorks  in  this  harbor  was  made  last  year  by  the  Officer 
of  Engineers,  who  surveyed  the  several  harbors  on  Lake 
Ontano,  and  he  recommended  the  construction  of  a  pier 
head  as  requisite  for  their  security.  The  estimate  for 
next  year  embraces,  therefore,  three  items  ;  the  first  for 
indemnifying  the  contractor  for  damages  sustained  in 
storms  ;  the  second  fur  completing  the  piers  ;  the  third 
/or  the  pier  head  ;  which  is  submitted  for  approval.  Os- 
wego Harbor  is  the  outlet  of  a  Canal  which  connects 
lAke  Ontario  with  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York,  and  is 
therefore  an  important  point  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Lake. 

16.  SatkeiVa  Harbor,  New  Fr^rAt.— The  operations  for 
ithe  improvement  of  this  harbor  were  placed,  in  the 
Spring  of  this  year,  under  charge  of  the  Assistant  Quar^ 
Jtermastcr  at  that  post,  and  arc  now  conducted  under  the 
directioo  of  the  Qiuirteraiaster  General. 

17.  LOfoqfXifa  Nmrrowa,  Kamebee  River,  Jtfoine.— The 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  at  the  Nar- 
rowtk  consisted  of  two  masses  of  rock,  called  tlie  '*  Half- 


tide  Rock"  and  the  **  Sunken  Rock,"  for  the  Kinvnlef 
whicli,  contracts  were  made  last  Winter.  That  h 
deepening  the  water  on  the  '*  Sunken  Rock,"  tbe 
smaller  ol  the  two  obstructions,  has  beeo  accomplished, 
but  the  Agent  has  informed  me  that  the  ContrKtorvil 
abandon  the  *<  Half  tide  Rock,'*  being  convinced  ihalk 
cannot,  without  loss,  comply  with  his  eng^a^ements.  is 
the  work  is  one  concerning  which  no  person  in  ther^ 
cinity  had  any  experience,  but  one  offer  was  msde  *i 
tlie  contract,  and  for  the  same  reason  no  penal  bondw 
required  of  the  Contractor.  To  effect  the  object  of  r> 
moving  these  obstructions,  a  further  appropristicn  ■ 
therefore  required. 

18  Harbor  of  Saco,  Main». — One  of  the  picn  fbrtk 
improvement  of  this  harbor  remains  to  be  constnicted, 
and  one  of  those  completed  will  require  some  lepsin,  b 
consequence  of  injuiy  it  received  m>m  storms.  It  a  ^ 
licved  that  the  funds  now  available  will  be  sufficient  rr 
these  purposes,  and  that  the  works  will  have  the  dose, 
effect  of  protecting  the  harbor. 

19.  Kennebunk  River,  Maine, — The  pier  at  tbes- 
trance  of  this  river  has  been  completed,  except  s  iciE 
part  of  the  sheathing,  which  could  not  be  done  bdbn 
the  close  of  the  working  season,  but  wiU  be  finished  ecif 
in  the  Spring. 

20.  Berwick  Branch  of  Pitcaiaqua  River,  Afiimc— TV 
operations  for  improving  the  navigation  of  this  river,  mr 
Berwick,  have  been  conducted  with  intelligence  ui 
success,  during  the  year  past,  and  it  is  believed  tbst  tbe 
funds  available  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  reos^ 
of  the  obstructions  so  as  to  afford  a  navigsLtion  of  u  fat 
water  at  mid  tide,  which  will  effect  the  object  for  w^ 
the  appropriation  was  granted. 

21.  Merrinuuk  River,  MoMioehuseUs, — The  coasbv. 
tion  of  works  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  for  impinn^ 
the  harbor  of  Newbiirvport,  was  commenced  last  Sprj$, 
materials  fur  the  purpose  having  been  prepared  dun^ 
the  preceding  Winter.  These  works  differ  from  thsa 
on  the  Lakes  in  the  material  circumstance  of  being  cs- 
structed  in  tide  water,  and  hence  the  project  was  ccct 
dcred  in  a  great  measure  experimental.  It  is  notsan^ 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  experiment  should  not  bare  ben 
at  first  attended  with  complete  success.  A  portiGe  i 
the  mole  across  the  lateral  channel  has  been  andenabK. 
and  swept  awa^  by  the  tide.  Measures  hare  been  tika 
to  repair  the  injury  sustained  ;  in  consequence  of  t^ 
an  additional  appropriation  will  be  required  fckr  thecc» 
pletion  of  the  work  agreeably  to  the  orig^inal  deaieo. 

22.  Deer  hland,  Boston  Harbor,  i/oMoe&tMe&s.— Si^ 
factory  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  ;esrs 
the  construction  of  the  sea  wall  for  the  preaervatiaatf 
that  island,  as  before  remarketl,  with  respect  it 
George's  Island,  the  works  in  Boston  Harbor  «i«  liable  o 
injury,  whilst  incomplete,  from  the  efTecti  of  vioi* 
stunns.  Such  a  one  occurred  on  the  31tft  of  last  roosck, 
and  the  action  of  the  Sea  displaced  a  part  of  the  appc 
courses  of  stone  on  the  more  exposed  p«rt  of  the  wall.tke 
replacing  of  which  will  cause  an  expense  of  $  1,200  ar 
^  1,o(a). 

23.  Plymouth  Beach,  Maamhuaeih. — ^Tlie  expcsif 
tures  on  the  work  for  the  preservation  of  this  beach  ks«c, 
for  two  years  past,  been  very  small  \  about  #  500  bsva; 
been  applied  to  keeping  them  in  repair  ;  and  it  b  de«n- 
ble  to  have  a  small  sum  disposable,  to  be  used  in  check 
ing  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  until,  by  the  effect  v 
natural  causes,  constantly  operating,  tlie  work  abidl  Un 
acquired  complete  permanency. 

24.  Provincetown  Harbor,  JfassaeAiMeU!s.-»The  apef» 
priation  for  the  preservation  of  the  point  of  ^-^  m» 
tng  this  harbor  was  first  made  in  1826,  and  iwerted  k^ 
year  to  tlie  sitrplus  fund,  in  consequence  of  the  wmal  ct 
success  which  attended  the  endeavors  of  the  Deuiuf^Bi 
to  procure  a  local  agent  for  directing  the  woifa^  and  tte 
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lame  cause  has  still  prevented  the  applicatioo  of  the  fund 
irhich  was  re-appropriated  at  the  lastsessioii  of  Congress. 

25.  Hyannis  Harbor,  Masfaehusetis.'^The  constnvction 
sf  the  Breakwater  for  the  piDtebtion  of  this  harbor  has 
^een  continued  during  the  year,  and  a  small  balance  of 
funds  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  to  be  applied*  next 
Spring,  to  the  same  object. 

26.  Nantucket  Harbor,  Mauaehusdls.^ln  order  to  try 
the  experiment  of  opening  a  deeper  channel  over  the  bar 
It  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  a  dredg^ing  machine,  with 
the  necessaiy  apparatus,  was  purchased  last  Spring,  and 
kdvantage  has  been  taken  of  all  the  favorable  weather 
vhich  has  since  occurred,  for  using  it.  The  agent  re- 
ports tliat  the  channel  already  excavated  renuuns  opeh, 
ind  that  he  has  no  doubts  of  a  satis&ctory  result  from  the 
continuance  of  tlie  operations.  . 

27.  JEdgarlown  Harbor,  Maaaachusetis. — An  appropria- 
ion  was  made  last  Spring  for  extending  the  pier  on  which 
he  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor  is  built,  and 
lie  object  has  been  accomplished  in  %  satisfactory  man- 
ser. 

28.  Warren  River,  Bhode  Ji/awf.— The  erection  of  a 
>ier  and  beacon  on  Allen's  Rocks,  in  this  river,  has  been 
tfiected.  The  work  is  done  in  a  substantial  manner,  and 
he  expense  hasfallen  a  little  short  of  the  sum  appropriat- 
Ml  for  the  object. 

29.  Stomnglonlffttrhor,  Connecticut, — The  construction 
>f  a  Breakwater  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  has 
>een  well  conducted,  and,  from  the  protection  which  the 
vork,  even  in  its  present  unHnished  state,  is  represented 
o  have  afforded  durine  the  last  equinoxtial  gales,  the 
>est  results  are  anticipued  from  its  completion. 

30.  Mill  River,  Connecticut-^^  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  formation  of  a  harbor  at  the  mouth 
if  this  river»  and  for  improving  its  navigsition,  have  been 
ipplied,  during  the  last  season,  to  the  construction  of  a 
ireakwater,  and  the  balance  will  probably  suffice  to  ef- 
cct  what  remains  to  be  done  next  Spring,  to  complete 
he  projected  works. 

31.  32.  33.  Marcus  Hook,  Fort  Mifflin,  Port  Penn, 
Fennsybjania, 

34.  New  Castle,  Delaware. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  oflUcer  who  superintends 
he  construction  of  these  places  has  not  been  received, 
»ut  tirom  his  monthly  reports  of  progress,  it  is  concluded 
bat  the  piers  in  the  Delaware,  at  the  several  points,  are 
eiy  nearly,  if  not  quite  finbbed  ;  some  further  funds 
nay  be  required  for  deepening  the  harbors  around  them. 

35.  Ocraeoek  Inlet,  North  UaroUna. — Tlie  operations, 
inder  the  acts  appropriating  funds  for  the  removal  of  the 
hoaU  that  obstruct  the  navigation  of  thin  inlet,  have 
reen  as  yet  confined  to  the  construction  and  preparation 
I*  the  necesMiry  machinery.  The  Superintending  £n- 
^neer  at  Fort  Macon,  under  whose  directions  this  was 
iommenced,  being  unable,  on  account  of  his  distance 
rom  Ocraeoek,  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  that  object, 
rithout  interfering  with  his  other  duties,  the  direction 
»f  the  operations  has  been  assigned  to  another  Officer 
»f  Ung^neers,  by  whom  they  will  be  commenced  on  the 
;ompletion  of  the  machinery,  which  has  been  some^Iiat 
lelaved  by  the  fiiiUire  of  Contractors. 

3g.  Cape  Pear  River,  North  CarvLna.—^To  avoid,  if 
losaible*  imposing  new  duties  on  the  Superintending 
•Engineer  at  Oak  Island)  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  place 
he  operations  for  improving  the  navigation  of  this  river 
tnder  the  direction  of  the  State  Authorities,  but  the 
3oard  of  Internal  Improvements  of  North  Carolina  hav- 
ng  requested  that  a  different  course  might  be  pursued, 
hey  were  afterwards  given  in  charge  to  the  aboremen- 
loned  officer,  who  has  made  suitHble  arrangements  for 
carrying  them  on.  The  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
i«  was  put  in  charge,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  river 
hores  in  the  Summer,  has  prevented  the  accomplish* 
Vol.  VI.— D 


ment  of  much  work  previously  to  the  30th  September 
last 

37 .  Inland  passage  between  ike  St.  Mary's  River,  Gear* 
gia,  and  St.  Jukn's  River,  Florida. -^The  operations  for 
improving  this  navigation  have  been  satisfactorily  carri^ 
on  during  the  last  season,  and  it  is  expected  that,  by  tho. 
middle  of  December,  they  will  be  completed  as  far  a« 
the  avaihblo  funds  will  suffice  for  that  object.  The  ad-  ' 
ditional  sum  estimated  for  is  intended  to  cover  the  ez« 
pense  of  superintendence  and  otiier  contingencies. 

38.  St.  Marh^s  River,  Florida.— For  want  of  a  suitable 
Agent  to  conduct  the  work  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  thi»  river,  notliing  lias  yet  been  done  towards  that 
object. 

39.  Jpalachioeola  River,  FIorida.—Qn  the  3d  of  Sep*, 
tember,  the  Agent  assigned  to  superintend  the  improve-' 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  reported,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  stage  of  the  water  throughout 
tlie  Summer,  he  had  been -unable  to  operate,  but  expect- 
ed to  do  so  during  the  months  of  October  or  November. 
He  also  states  that  the  good  eflfects  of  the  work  done  last 
year  have  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  navigation. 

40.  Ray  vf  Mobile.  ^  The  operation  for  deepen* 
41-  Pass  au  Heron,  S,  ing  these  several  cbanneU 
42.  Pascagoula  River.    J  of  navigation  arc,  for  want 

of  a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  all  placed  under  tb« 
charge  of  the  Engineer  who  superintends  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Fort  at  Mobile  Point ;  the  last  is  alone  suffi- 
cient  to  occupy  him  very  fullyr- and  time  has,  therefore, 
been  wanting  for  him  to  prepare  his  Annual  Reports  up 
to  the  30th  of  September,  and  ti*ansmit  them  to  this  De- 
partment. It  is  known,  however,  that  a  dredging  ma* 
chijie  has  been  in  operation  on  each  channel  for  some 
time  past. 

"43.  Red  River,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,— Vndtr  the 
direction  of  the  commanding  Engineer  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  careful  examination  of  the  part  of  this  river, 
which  includes  the  UafV,  was  made  last  Summer,  and  a  pro- 
ject proposed  for  hnproving  its  navigation.  An  officer  of 
infantry  has  been  since  deUiled,  to  take  charge  of  the 
operations  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be  carried  on  thi» 
'Winter. 

44.  Mississippi  River.  —To  conduct  the  operations  for 
improving  t))e  navigation  of  this  river,  with  more  effect, 
the  superintendent,  Captain  Henry  Shreve,  was  autho- 
rized to  construct  a  steamboat  of  such  strength,  and  fur- 
nished with  such  apparatus,  as  can  be  applied  to  the  re- 
moval of  snags.  I'his  boat  having  been  completed,  and 
put  in  operation,  has,  according  to  tlie  superintendent's 
report,  fully  answered  the  purpose.  By  means  of  iu 
machinery,  a  snag  or  sawyer  of  the  largest  dimensions  is 
removed  in  a  few  minutes  rand  it  is  expected  tliat  the 
continuance  of  the  operations  will  go  very  far  to  eflPect 
the  important  and  highly  desirable  object  of  fV^eing  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  dangerous  im- 
pediments. 

45.  f  hio  River. — The  operations  for  improving  the 
navigiitiun  of  this  river  have  been  this  year  confined  to 
deepening  the  channel  through  the  ••  Grand  Chain," 
near  its  mouth  :  the  charge  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the 
superintendent  on  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  24th  of- 
September,  the  boats  and  machinery  for  this  purpose 
were  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  low  stage 
of  water  in  thd  river  to  commence  operations. 

46.  Reptdrs  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  between  Cumber* 
land  and  WheeUng  —The  superintendent  appointed  to 
direct  this  work  was  instructed  to  adopt  the  MacAdam 
system  of  road  making,  and  to  apply  the  fimds  to  repair* 
ing  the  worst  parts  of  the  road ;  the  sum  appropriated 
being  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  a  complete  repair  of 
it.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  instruc- 
tions have  been  complied  with,  information  is  expected 
in  a  few  days  from  an  officer  of  Engineers,  who  is  now 
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cng^apred  in  makin,'^  an  in^pcclion  of  the  road,  unlcsii  lie 
should  he  prcvonlcU  by  snow  from  performing  the  duty 
asMg'ncd  h'.in. 

4^  UorJ  f,\.r.  C,:nfon  to  ZcncfcilUisrul  A^^Rocd 
VitMicnr(lliffi\im  Zcntsv'.Ue^  in  Ohio. — llic  report  of  cpc- 
rations  oti  titcse  reads  np  to  the  oOlh  of  September,  not 
havi.i^  been  received,  no  exact  statement  can  here  be 
made  cf  tlie  work,  done  ;  but  it  is  known  that  travelHtig' 
has  been  adihiitcd  on  the  road,  as  far  as  Zanesville,  and 
that  the  construction  of  26  miles,  Westwanlly  from  that 
place,  exlcndini^  to  the  crosslnrr  of  tlie  Ohio  canal,  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  is  in  projfrcss. 

49.  Ilfod  through  Indiana. — Under  a  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  law  for  opening' this  part  of  the  national  road, 
Xyro  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend  it»  an<l 
contracts  were  made,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  for 
eaUing  ttjf  3ii\i\  removing^  the  timber,  and  cuttings  down 
the  bankt,  so  as  to  forai  as  gfood  a  road  as  circumstances 
would  a.UnIt  of.  Siibsoq-.icntiy,  however,  findnifi^  that 
tlie  expense  of  tlils  work  would  absorb  but  a  small  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated,  the  superintendents  were  au- 
thorized to  j.rovide  fur  j'ru">binj»  tlie  trees  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  roa  1,  \i  hicli  will  be  accordingly  done. 
Contracls  were  made  for  opening  the  road  entirely  aei-ws 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  will  probably  be  completed 
th:s  Winter. 

50.  Iloadifrom  Dclro't  to  Chic^gn^  Michigan  Herritory. 
The  contracts  ir.ade  on  this  njad,  together  with  the  por- 
tion finished  previouhK  to  this  year,  will  effect,  by  the 
close  of  thisyc^r,  the  coniplctiou  of  64  miles  of  theVcad, 
commencii  g  at  D.troit. 

51.  Road  from  Ddroit  lo  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan  Tur- 
ri/oiy.— Of  this  road,  seventeen  miles  have  been  put  un- 
der contmct,  a  considentblc  portion  of  it  completed,  and 
tke  remainder  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

5*3.  Road  from  Detroit  to  Sagantfw,  Michigan  Territory. 
The  construction  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter  of  this 
road  hAB  been  contracted  for,  and  is  in  progress. 

53.  Road  from  Detroit  to  Maumee.^On  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, this  road  wasfintahed,  except  a  few  sections,  which 
were  to  be  completed  by  the  lith  of  the  present 
month. 

m.— SURVEYS  UNDER  SPECIAL  ACTS  AND  RE- 
SOLUTIONS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Of  the  surveys  enumerated  under  this  head,  as  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  my  last  Annual  Report,  all  have  been 
completed,  and  were  repotted  to  Congress  last  year,  ex- 
cept tJie  survey  of  the  Wabash  river,  tfnd  the  examina- 
tion of  sites  for  an  armory  on  the  Western  waters,  on 
which  a  report  will  be  made  this  Winter. 

Those  ordered  kt  the  last  session  of  Congress,  are--* 

1.  Survey  of  the  ship  channel  of  Penobscot  river, 
Maine,  from  Whitehead  to  Bangor,  and  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  pro- 
per sites  for  spindles  and  buoys 

3.  Survey  of  the  Cochico  branch  of  Piscataqua  river, 
New  Hampshire,  from  Dover  Falls  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Piscataqua,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  removing  obstructions  to  navigation,  and 
the  coi^t 

3.  Survey  of  North  river,  between  Scituate  and  Marsh- 
'  field*  Massachusetts,  to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  same,  and  to 
make  an  estimate  of  cobt. 

4.  Survey  of  the  piers  erected  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  report  the  condition  of  the  same,  and  what 
works  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  safe  harbor  at 
that  place,  togetlier  with  an  estimate  of  the  rost. 

5.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Bass  river,  between  Tar- 
mouth  and  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  to  ascertain  the  pmc- 
ticability  and  expense  of  improving  the  said  harbor. 

6.  Sur^ej  of  tha  river  Thames,  Connecticut,  with  a 


'  view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  catimz.!- 
!  ing  the  cost  of  sttch  improvement. 

I      7.  Survey   of  the  harbor  of  West   Brook,    near  tts 
[  mouth  of  Conncctictit  river,  Connecticut,  with  a  view  to 

the  improvement  of  said  ha-bor,and  for  ascertaining  tbt 

cost  of  such  improvement. 

I  8.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Norwalk,  ConnectkQ^, 
■  with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 

\  9.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
;  with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 

10.  Sun-f  y  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth  (if  Sa|^  Hariior, 
New  York,  to  ascertain  tlte  best  method  of  preventis| 
the  harbor  being  filled  up  w  ith  sand,  and  the  cost  of  tiM 
same. 

11.  Survey  of  Flat  Beach,  alias  Tucker's  lshind«  Ncv 
Jersey,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  anchors^  of  tie 
port,  'and  la  report  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  im- 
provements as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  those  objects. 

!  12.  Si:ney  of  Deci>  Creek,*  a  branch  of  the  South 
branch  of  Elizabeth  river,  Virginra,  for  the  purpose  of 

'  improving  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  an  estimate  of 

I  the  cost. 

i  L>.  Survey  of  Pascotank  river.  North  Carolina,  for  re- 
moving bars  and  obstructions  in  the  same,  and  an  estimate 

'  of  cost. 

14.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
bar  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  same,  with  a  view  to 
remove  tlie  latter,  and  to  render  the  access  to  the  harbor 
s:«fe  at  all  times,  and  to  make  an  estimate  oF  the  cost  sf 
accomplishing  that  object. 

15.  Survey  of  the  water  tract  between  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  Mobile  Bay,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, and  placing  buoys. 

16.  8ur\-ey  of  tlie  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissb- 
stppi  river,  with  a  view  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation, and  building* light-houses  and  buoys. 

17.  Survey  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tcche;  with  a 
view  to  improve  and^horten  the  navigation  of  the  same, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

18.  Survey  of  certain  sites  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  practicability  of  erecting  bridges  orer  said 
river. 

These  sun-eys  have  been  made  ;  and  the  reports,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  received,  will  be  presented 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

19.  The  sun'eyt  for  continuing  the  location  of  the  na- 
tional road  to  Jhe  scat  of  Government  of  Missouri,  have 
been  diligently  prosecutetl  this  season.  At  the  date  of 
my  last  Annual  Report,  the  location  bad  been  effected  as 
far  as  Vandalia:  since  that  time,  experimental  surveys 
have  been  made  from  Vandaria,  through  St  Louis,  along 
the  South  side  of  the  Missouri,  to  Jefferson  ;  thence,  iv 
returning,  along  the  North  s)<Ie  of  the  Missouri,  back  to 
Vandalia,  which  place  the  commiasionen  expected  to 
reach  about  the  25th  of  October.  In  the  course  of  this 
Winter,  therefore,  such  a  report  may  be  expected,  as 
will  affoixl  the  means  of  deciding  on  the  roost  advantage- 
ous route  for  the  road,  beyond  Vandalia. 

IV.— SURVEYS  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  THE  30t« 
APRIL,   1824. 

The  operations  under  this  head,  during  the  year  pastf 
in  addition  to  those  rep(;rted  to  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, have  been  as  follows  : 

1 .  Preparing  copies  of  various  maps  required  by  the 
Commissioners  for  settling  the  Northeast  Bpundary  of  the 
United  States.     Maine. 

2.  Surveys,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  those  of  the  Connecticut  river,  b/  the 
valleys  of  Onion  and  Wills*  rivers.     "\'erraont. 

3.  Survey,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  Connecticut  and 
Pemigewassctt  by  the  valley  of  the  Oliverian.  New 
Hampshire. 
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4.  8uney  of  a  canal  route  from  -Taunton  to  Wey 
noutlu     Massachusetts. 

5.  Survey  of  a  route  for  a  rail  road  from  Catskill  to 
[thaca.     New  York. 

6.  Survey  to  connect  the  Pennsyh^ania  and  Ohio  Canal 
»y  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Beaver  and  Mahoning.  Pcnn- 
ylvania  and  Ohio. 

7.  Survey  of  t!»e  AlK'ghajiy  river  from  French  Creek 
o  Pittsburg!).     Pennsylvania. 

8.  Surveya  for  the  location  of  a  canal  round  the  Mus- 
ilc  and  Cojbcrl  Slioals,  in  the  Tennessee  river.  Alabama. 

9.  Surveys  for  the  location  of  a  rail  road  from  Charles- 
on  to  Hamburg-.     Smith  Carolina. 

10.  Preparation  (»f  a  Map  of  Pensacola  Bay.     Florida. 

11.  Survey  of  the  counti*y  between  theTennessee  and 
^Itamaha  rivers,  and  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  same. 
Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

12.  Surveys  of  Licking  and  Green  rivers,  in  Kentucky, 
ritha  view  to  improve  their  navigation.     Kentuck}*. 

13.  Surveys,  with  a  view  to  connect  tlic  waters  of'l.akcs 
Srie  and  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  ri- 
sers.   Indiana. 

14.  Survey  of  a  canal  route  to  connect  tlie  waters  of 
..ake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Hiino)s   river.     Illinois. 

15.  Surveys  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Ruck  River  Rapids, 
n  the  Mississippi  river.     Illinois. 

16.  Survey  and  examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  Lou- 
Bville  and  Portland  Canal,  made  at  the  reqtiest  of  the 
lecretary  of  the  Treasury.     Kentucky. 

17.  The  aid  previously  afforded  by  tlie  Department  to 
he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ra'd  Road  Company  has  been 
:ontinued  duri4ig  the  year.     Mainland. 

The  necessity  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  officers  from 
he  duties  in  which  they  were  engaged,  for  the  purpose 
f  making  the  surveys  cntimeratcd  in  the  pr^^cediNg  jclass, 
las  prevented  the  complciion  of  some  of  tlie  reports  on 
hose  of  this  class^  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ren- 
lercd. 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  the  sum  appropriated  for 
urvcys  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  been  applit'd 
'xclusively  to  the  expenses  under  that  head  for  the  cur- 
«nt  year  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  present 
I  special  estimate  for  tlite  payment  of  arrearages  due  for 
emces  performed  in  1828,  principally  on  surveys  in 
r'irginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  for  the  rent 
►f  a  topographical  office  in  Geor^jetawn,  in  1826,  '27, 
ind  »28. 

r.—TlIE  BOARD  OF  INTERNAL  LMPUOVEMCNT 

Has  been  occupied  this  j-car  in  completing  the  report 
•n  the  Florida  Canal,  wh'xli  was  presented  to  Congress 
t  its  last  session  ;  in  preparing  a  project  for  a  Canal  be- 
ween  Uur.zard's  and  Barnstable  Bays,  which  is  finished  ; 
nd  in  drawing  up  instructi'^ns  for  stime  of  the  hefore- 
fientioncd  surveys.  One  member  has  been  also  engag- 
d,  in  connexion  with  commisiionerj  appointed  by  tiie 
^resident,  in  completing  the  project  for  a  Breakwater  at 
fie  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
loard  of  Rngiacers  for  Forti'licaiions,  in  preparing  plans 
jr  the  defence  of  Pensacola  bay. 

>T.— THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  report  of  tbe  Board  of  Visiters,  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  presented,  and  my  personal  inspections,  com- 
ine  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  as  to  the  management  of 
lis  valuable  institution,  and  its  gradual  amelioration.  In 
onseqiience  of  tlie  representations  of  the  Superintend- 
nt,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Boanls  of  Visiters,  in 
828  and  1829, 1  have  added  to  the  usual  estimates,  an 
em  to  cover  the  expenses  of  constructing  a  building  for 
lilitary  and  other  exercises  in  bad  weather  and  during 
ie  Winter  ;  for  consinicting  a  military  hboratorj-  ncccs- 
iry  for  the  course  of  artillery  insii^iction  \  and  also  a 


small  additional  sum  for  completing  the  hospital ;  which 
will,  I  hope,  meet  with  your  approbuiion. 

VII.— OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 
^  Under  an  order  of  the  Senate,  a  contract  has  been 
made  by  this  Department,  for  ergraviug  the  map  which 
accompanied  the  report  of  the  Florida  Canal.  A  part  of 
the  impression  ordered  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  1st  of  December. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  business 
of  tliis  Department,  which  an  inspection  of  the  annual 
reporUfor  several  years  past  exhibits,  two  additional 
Clerks  are  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  tliis  office.  An  estimate  for  their 
salary  is  therefore  mibmittcd.  From  the  same  considera- 
tions have  also  resulted  the  frequent  representations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  *>f  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  number  of  ofHcers,  by  whom  the  ope- 
rations entrusted  to  this  Dq)ar(ment  are  conducted.  On 
this  subject,  1  shall  have  Uie  honar  to  present  to  j'ou  a 
special  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  GUATIOT, 
Brig.  Ocn,  Chief  Engineer, 

HEPORT  OF    THE  NAVY  COMMISSIONERS 

C9py  •/  a  leftcr  from  i?te  Secretary  of  the  Nary  fo  tka 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  ike  Navy,  dated 

Navt  Dkpautmext,  Kocem,  IS,  1829. 

From  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  present  organisation  of  the  Navy  Department,  I 
incline  to  the  opinipn  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, paKicularly  in  its  fiscal  branch,  its  forms  of  ad- 
mi  nistnUion,  and  the  distribution  of  its  duties. 

Should  further  inquiry  confirm  this  opinion,  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  submit  an  improved  system,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President, and,  witii  th:8  view,  I  wish  to 
avail  myself  of  your  information  and  experience. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  lay  before  me  your 
opinion  whether  the  present  orgnnizationofthe  Depart- 
ment may  not  be  improved,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  with  suck 
observations  as  may  appear  to  you  to  belong  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Navy  CoMMTSsiovEas'  Omcz,  23d  Nooem.  1829. 

Sia  :  The  Navy  Commissioners  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  requiring  of 
them  to  lay  before  you,  their  opinion  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  Navy  Department — *•  whether  it  may 
not  be  improved,  and.  if  so,  how  >  with  such  observa- 
tions as  may  appear  to  them  to  belong  to  the  occasion." 

Tlie  duties  of  the  Navy  Department  are  various  and 
complicated:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  one  individual, 
however  gifted,  would  be  competent  even  to  Xhar  gene- 
ral superintendence. 

We  may  be  assisted,  in  forming  judicious  oonclusioni, 
by  classing  these*  duties  under  general  heads,  and  con- 
sidering them  in  their  separate  distinct  nature  ?  and  by 
referring  to  the  practices  which  have  obtained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  since  the  first  organization  of  th« 
Department. 

The  general  heads  by  which  these  duties  are  distin- 
guished, and  under  which  they  may  be  classedi  are  : 

1st.  Administrative  or  Executive. 

2d.    Ministerial. 

3d.    Financial. 

Those  of  an  administrative  character  consist,  e»eA- 
(Sally,  in  dispensing  the  variods  offices  created  by  law,  is- 
suing orders  and  instructions  to  officera  for  service  \  em- 
plopng  the  national  marine «  convening  couiis  martial  i 
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mnd  generally  in  seeinj^  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
Navy  arf  duly  and  faithfully  executed.  In  discliarj^ni^ 
these  high  functions,  consultations  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  become  necessary  ?  the  officer  vested 
with  these  responsible  trusts  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  President  makes  known  his  will  to  the  Navy. 

Those  of  a  minitlerial  character :  such  as  the  con- 
struction, building,  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war  < 
their  armament ;  their  classification  »  the  procurement 
of  naval  stores  and  materials ;  the  preservation  of  ships 
In  ordinary ;  the  construction  of  docks,  arsenals,  sltip- 
houses,  store  houses,  timber  sheds,  sheers,  shops,  &c. } 
the  victualling  and  clothing  of  the  Navy  i  and  which  in- 
volve  the  necessity  of  having  experienced  professional 
men  to  perform  them. 

Those  of  •Jucal  character,  which  embrace  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  service,  in  all  its  numerous  branches,  and 
•nder  all  its  various  heads  of  appropriation.  This  branch 
of  the  Department  requires,  in  the  performanec  of  its 
ordinary  duties,  a  thorougli  knowlt- dge  of  accounts*  and 
of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  service  in  any  way 
affecting  its  expenditures  ;  and  it  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  practical  knowledge  as  to  all  the  various 
stores,  munition*,  and  materials,  essential  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  service. 

The  duties  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  { 
In  reference  to  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  discharged 
fro.T)  the  service  \  the  apportionment  of  pensions ;  the  ne- 
cessaiy  regulatioits  for  the  government  and  snpport  of 
Hospitals ;  the  Naval  Asylum,  &c.  (  have  been  assigned 
ky  law  to  special  Boards,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Ihe  Navy,  th«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  establishe<l  in 
the  year  1798.  He  was  charged  with  the  multifanous 
duties,  here  classed  under  the  administrative  and  ministe- 
rial heaus  ;  and  an  Accountant  of  the  Navy  was  charged 
with  the  fiscal  duties,  subject  to  the  revision  of  tbe 
Treasury. 

Under  this  arrangement,  although  the  Navy,  at  that 
time,  had  not  attained  one-fourth  of  its  present  mag^n- 
tude,  it  was  found  that  these  duties  were  burthensome  in 
the  extreme  t  and  although  it  was  ycry  generally  admit- 
ted  that  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wa^  remarkable  fi}r 
his  capacity  and  industiy,  and  that  the  office  of  Account- 
ant was  well  filled,  yet,  it  is  known  that  the  duties  were 
r%ry  imperfectly  performed — unavoidably  so  ;  and  that  the 
]^Dlic  interest  greatly  suffered.  This  rose  from  a  multi- 
tude of  mixed  duties,  pressing  upon  each  other,  each 
requiring  to  b«  done  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

While  the  Department  continued  thus  organized,  great 
losses  of  treasute  and  of  time  were  not  unlrequently  oc- 
casioned by  a  single  order  ;  among  other  instances,  one 
night  be  cited,  in  which  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
<o  expend  upwards  of  $60,G00,  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
structure  and  internal  arrangements  of  a  ship — an  error 
Arising,'.solelv,from  the  absence  ofprofuisionaJknowUdgt, 

Cases  of  this  kind,  with  other  considerations,  coatribu- 
ted,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  existing  modification,  which  as- 
etgna  all  the  minisUriai  duties  to  a  Board  of  Navy 
Cpmroiasionenib  leaving  a  general  superintending  direc- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav}*. 

By  a  subsequent  Jaw,  Congress  abolished  the  office  of 
Accountant  of  the  Nav}-,  and  created  that  of  Fourth  Au- 
ditor, as  a  substilute,  attaching  it  to  the  Treasury,  and 
subjecting  its  statements  to  the  strict  revision  of  aComp- 

Prior  to  tlie  act  of  Congress,  of  3d  March,  1809,  (An 
ftct  further  to  amend  the  several  acts  for  the  establish- 
ment and  ref^lation  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
2»artmenta,)  it  was  the  practice  in  the  office  of  Account- 
mnt  of  tbe  Navy  so  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Navy,  as 
tpjihow  the  cost  of  o^'eefo— tbe  building  of  a  ship  for  in- 


staiiee-*but  that  law  declares  that  money  warruits  sfaaO 
be  charged  'to  the  specific  appropriation  under  whiek 
the  money  is  to  be  disbursed.  This  prcMlaced  a  chsBi|e 
in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts  ;  ohjeeto  stre  lost  sight 
of,  and  tpecific  appropriaiiono  seem  to  claim  cxcliuive  a£- 
tention. 

The  act  of  1809  declares  that  all  money  varrants  "  riiaO 
specify  the  particular  appropriation  or  appropriatMMis  w 
which  the  same  shall  be  charged,"  and  that  tlie  moneji 
paid  in  virtue  of  such  warrants  shall  **  be  charged  te 
such  appropriation  or  appropriations  %**  tliat^  **the  soiBi 
appropriated  by  law,  fur  each  branch  of  cxpenditorr, 
shall  be  Mokly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  tber  art 
respectively  appropriated,  andio  no  other.**  But  it  au- 
thorized the  President,  on  tbe  application  of  tbe  Scot- 
taiy,  to  direct  **  tliat  a  portion  of  the  moneys  appropria- 
ted fur  a  particular  branch  of  expenditure,  be  applied  \» 
another  branch  of  expenditure  in  the  sante  Department.* 

Ihus,  under  the  law  of  1SG9, the  President  mi^ 
transfer  from  any  one  appropriation  to  another  ;  but  thii 
authority  of  the  President  was,  by  act  ot  Ist  BCay,  1820^ 
confined  to  three  appropriations,  viz  :  **  Frortaionj^  Me 
didnrs  and  Hospital  Stores ;"  repairs  of  Teasels ;  so 
that,  from  none  of  tUa  olUer  appropriations,  can  a  Iraas. 
fer  be  made. 

Is  the  existing  organization  susceptible  of  any  iipprofe- 
ment ;  and,  if  any,  what  ? 

The  administrative  or  executive  branch  of  the  De- 
partment, nf  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the  ish 
mediate  chief,  needs  not,  it  is  presumed,  the  interposi- 
tion of  law,  to  render  it  more  efficient  It  is  not  impio- 
bable,  however,  that  improvements  might  be  introdoccd 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  detail  duties,  which  would  bars 
a  tendency  to  s(>eure  more  prompt  information  upon  va> 
rious  subjects,  that  would  greatly  aid  the  Secretary  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  books  of  hia  office  ahouM 
show  the  extent  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
state  and  condition  of  ever}'  branch  of  the  service  :  that 
he  may  be  prepared  not  only  to  aet  upon  sdl  stsbjeds 
elaiming  his  personal  attention,  but  to  answer  any  call 
fr(»m  the  President,  or  from  Congress,  without  delay. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  Hoard  of  Navy  Cook- 
missioners  are  far  too  extensive  to  be  committed  ts 
the  management  of  any  one  individual ;  yet  one  m- 
dividual,  acting  without  consultation,  and  tntsting  en- 
tirely to  his  own  resources,  could  certainly  peribrsB 
more  of  any  particular  business  than  two  or  three 
eould  perform ;  for  instance,  a  special  report,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  thelfavy,  is  called  for  i  an  iadi- 
vidual,  having  no  one  to  eonsult  in  making  sueh  repetS 
might  probably  prepare  it  in  a  few  hotirs  \  but  when  a» 
soetated  with  two  other  individuals,  each  poaseaaing  the 
same  rights,  each  charged  with  the  same  duty,  eaci 
equally  responsible,  consultation  becomes  indispensable  i 
disagreement  in  ophiion  may  exist ;  aiyuroent  on  botk 
sides  is  adduced  \  and  finally,  the  decision  is  made  ;  bul 
not,  possibly,  till  one,  two,  or  more  daya,  sliall  h^ve  elapr 
cd.  The  decision,  when  thus  m^de,  will  probably  be 
more  correct,  than  if  it  had  been  made  by  oiTe  member; 
yet,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  conaumption  of  tin« 
would  be  much  greater  in  the  one  case  than  tbe  other. 

But  there  are  many,  very  many,  cases  of  too  much  im. 
portance  to  the  national  interest  to  be  committed  to  any  one 
person, however  eminent  in  his  profession,  how^ever  cxten^ 
sive  his  experience.  These  cases  im*olve  prinapteo^  essen- 
tially besring  upon  the  vital  interestsx)f  the  Navy;  whereas 
erroneous  decision  might  seriously  affect  the  efiSciency  of 
our  vessels  of  war,  or  occasion  great  and  unnecesseiy  ex- 
penditures of  money  i  numerous  cases  miglit  be  citeii,  ii| 
which  it  would  be  cerCainly  unwise  to  trust  the  decisioa 
to  any  one  person. 

The  decision  of  a  fundamental  principle  is  one  tlunfr  j 
the  carQ'ing  that  principle  into  e"jcct  is  another  j  the  iat- 
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:er  duty  may  be  safely  trusted,  where  it  would  be  hif^hly 
iangerous  to  confide  the  former.  The  functian  of  design- 
T\^  the  dimensions  and  form  of  a  ship,  h?r  armament,  her 
3Ut-board  and  in-board  works,  her  masting,  sparring,  &c. 
kc.  requires,  in  its  performance,  the  exertion  of  the  high- 
est professional  attainments ;  and  when  the  designs  shall 
3e  matured,  and  distinctly  indicated  by  drawings,  mo- 
lels,  and  instructions,  their  execution,  involving  the  mi- 
lutest  details,  requires  vigilant  and  laborious  attention, 

0  see  them  faithfully  executed  in  all  their  parts. 

From  these  premises,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that,  in  the 
3resent  organization  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commission- 
ers, defects  exist  \  that  they  consist,  essentially,  in  group- 
ng  together  too  great  a  vai'iety  of  duties  to  be  pefrform- 
jdin  the  best  manner  by  tlie  DoHrd  itself,  collectively,  act- 
ng  upon  each  case  ;  but  which  mi^ht  be  subdivided,  so 
hat  each  member,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
yranch  confided  to  him,  might  perform  his  own  part  in  the 
nost  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  seen,  that,  as  now  organized,  the  Board  of 
uommissioners  is  charged,  to  speak  in  general  terms, 

1  St.  With  the  building,  repair,  knd  equipment  of  our 
ressels  of  war. 

3d.  With  the  construction  of  docks,  arsenals,  store- 
louses,  wh.'jves,  &c. 

S«).  With  the  victualling  and  clothing  of  the  Navy. 

Under  these  three  general  heads,  the  duties  of  the 
3oard  may  be  classed  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a 
)rief  view  of  the  detailed  duties  arising  under  each  head. 

'I%e  building,  rcpcur,  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  woTf 
nvolve,  1st.  The  designs  as  to  their  forms  ;  their  length, 
ircadth  of  beam,  depth  of  hold  :  their  internal  arrange- 
nents  ;  the  sizes  and  position  of  their  masts,  and  the  man- 
ler  of  making  them ;  the  dimensions  of  their  spars ;  the 
[uantity  and  dimensions  of  their  rigging  $  their  sails  ; 
heir  armament,  including  the  form,  size,  weights,  and 
calibre  of  their  guns ;  their  small  arms  of  every  descrip- 
ion,  powder,  ball,  &c.;  their  g^n  carriages ;  the  sizes  of 
heir  timbers,  with  the  length  and  thicknesses  of  their 
)]anks ;  their  boats ;  their  chain  cables,  &c.  &c.  and  such 

1  classification  of  the  whole,  that  every  article  of  equip- 
nent,  belonging  to  any  vessel  of  a  particular  class,  shall 
inswer  for  every  other  vessel  of  the  same  class.  2dly. 
rhe  procurement,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  va 
■ions  materials  and  munitions,  necessary  to  build  and 
jqtiip  them,  a^eeably  to  the  designs,  odly.  The  ope- 
ative  part,  which  combines  all  these  matt-rials,  and  ren- 
iers  the  ships  complete  in  their  construction ;  their  nil- 
nerous  internal  arrangemects,  £nd  llieir  equipment  gen- 
erally. 

In  th«  repairing  of  ships,  whilst  it  involves  most  of  the 
liities  to  be  performed  in  btiilding  them,  imposes  other 
luties,  not  included  in  building.  The  state  of  the  sliip  to 
>e  repaired,  ison«*,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  tho- 
■ough  examination  of  all  her  parts  ;  inspecting  all  her 
tores,  remedying  deiciencies  that  may  be  found  in  her 
.tructure,  introducing  improvements  that  may  have  been 
uggestrd  by  experience,  &c.  are  otiter  duties. 

The  Mumei-ous  estimates,  and  the  vohiminous  corres- 
>ondence,  tndi8pens.ible  in  discharging  the  duties  arising 
inder  this  head,  with  the  mass  of  other  business  con 
lected  with  them,  would  give  full  employment  to  any 
>ne  individual,  however  competent.  We  mean  for  the 
uperiniendence  of  any  one  individual :  for  no  man  living 
:ould,  in  his  own  person,  go  through  the  drudgery  of  ail 
ts  detailj.  He  would  require  several  subordinates,  which 
vc  will  presently  consider. 

2d.  7^  eonstrudian  ofdoeks,  arsenalt^  sf  ore  houses,  and 
general  attention  to  Navy  I'ards.  Under  this  head,  nu- 
nerous  and  important  duties  arfse  ;  the  planning  of  all 
he  various  improvements  \  the  procurement,  by  con- 
ract  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  materials  required  in  making 
hjcm  ;  the  regulation  of  labor  appertaining  to  this  branch. 


and  the  preservation  of  stores ;  supervising  the  various 
factories  of  anchors,  chsun  cables,  blocks,  cambooses  | 
the  procurement,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  books, 
maps,  charts,  chrononneters,  and  other  nautical  instru- 
ments; stationary,  fuel,  and  candles,  &c.  are  among 
these  duties.  Any  one  individual,  to  give  them  that  vig- 
ilant, careful  attention,  which  the  faithful  performance  of 
them  would  require,'  would  find  constant  employment : 
several  subordinates  would  be  essentially  necessaiyia 
discharging  these  duties. 

3dly.  The  victualling  and  clothing  of  the  Navy,  Under 
this  head,  the  duties  are  nuroe^oos  ;  the  quantity  of  the 
various  articles  forming  the  rations,  the  quantity  of  slop 
clothing,  medicines,  and  Hospital  stores,  required  for  the 
several  ships  and  squadrons  in  sei'vice,  and  the  several 
stations  on  shore,  must  be  ascertained  and  procured,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  end  transported  to  the  ships  and 
stations  needing  them ;  the  ordering  of  surveys  when 
necessary,  upon  any  of  the  articles  belonging  to  his  de- 
partment; the  receiving  of  surveys  offlefed  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  squadrons  ;  the  regulation  of  labor 
appertaming  to  Uiis  paiticular  branch  ;  the  preservation 
of  its  stores,  and  issuing  the  necessai^  instructions,  will 
form  a  mass  of  business,  abundantly  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  time  of  any  individual.  Subordinates  in  this,  as  in 
^the  other  bn^nches,  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

Under  tliese  three  general  heads,  the  present  duties  of 
the  Board  might  be  classed  ;  each  member  taking  the 
superintendence  of  one ;  each  oarr}'ing  into  effect  the 
designs  and  decisionii  of  tlic  whole  ;  each  responsible  foi 
the  execution  of  such  designs  and  decisions. 

A«  now  organized,  each  member  of  the  Board  has  to 
give  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  arising  under  the  pre- 
viously recited  heads ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  any  one  can  give  that  careful  attention 
which  the  public  interests  at  all  times  require!  The 
mind  of  man  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  embrace, 
difrest,  and  tKoroughly  understand,  such  an  Infinite  variety 
•f  subjects ;  many  of'them  pressing  for  decision  at  one 
and  the  same  moment ;  many  of  them  being  complex  in 
their  nature,  ami  requiring  great  research,  calculatiop» 
and  consideration,  to  enable  even  the  most  experienced 
and  intelligent  to  comprehend  them  so  far  as  to  be  abl9 
to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  opinjon  upon  them. 

To  general  principles,  and  to  new  principles  and  im- 
provements, each  member  might  give  such  attention,  m 
would,  with  his  professional  experience,  enable  him  te 
meet  others  in  discussion,  and  assist  in  forming  the  best 
possible  conclusions.  The  Board,  enlightened  by  the 
observations  of  each  of  its  members,  thus  prepared  for 
the  examination  of  any  question  arising,  might  reasona* 
bly  be  expected  to  decide  judiciously ;  while  each  mem-t 
ber  would  proceed  to  execute  the  particular  part  assign- 
ed to  him,  with  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  general 
consultation.  A  spirit  of  emulation  would  naturally  arise 
among  all  the  members ;  each  would  be  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel in  the  discharge  of  his  appropriate  duties;  and  the 
happiest  result^  might  be  confidently  anticipated,  and 
felt,  in  the  precision,  despatch,  intelligence,  and  econo- 
my, chichi  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  distiil^uish  eack 
branch. 

The  necessity,  1st  of  a  Board  to  decide  upon  general 
principles,  and  qpon  all  new  principles  and  improve- 
ments :  2d.  Of  a  subdivision  of  duties,  to  be  executed  in 
conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  is  deemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  iMustrated  and  established  by  the 
preceding  remarks.  We  will  now,  sir,  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and  of  its  branches* 
upon  the  most  efficient  and  economical  basis. 

The  Board,  to  perform  the  general  duties  rtsenred  to 
it,  as  a  Board,  wdl  require  a  Secretary  and  a  Copying 
Clerk  ;  a  Secretary  to  keep  a  journal  of  all  its  proceed- 
ings ;  stating  the  timei  of  meeting ;  the  o'bjects  $  the 
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tion  in  any  of  the  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  sheers,  fac-  .  special  acconiits  thereof,  slmwing  when  it  was  rcceirs^ 
tones,  8cc.  in  the  Navy  Yards,  changes  in  manner  of  put-  M*\\en  cut,  when  immersed  in  water,  when  placed  ur^kt 
ting  up,  procuring,  or  preser\ing  provisions,  and  other  cover,  when  ant!  for  what  vessel  used.  Sec.  alwars  Ukc^ 
■uppKes,  with  the  reasons,  at  iarg<,  for  soch  decisions,  .  caoe  tliat  the  best  seasoned  timber  shall  be  first  ueA 
and  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  in  all  the  variaus  Surveyors  (to  be  selected  from  the  officers  of  theyBr: 
branches  of  service  :  Also,  to  draw  up,  undsr  Uic  dtrec- ,  to  take  special  accounts  of  all  the  stores  of  a  rcsselabsa 
tion  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  when  convened  as  a  ;  to  be  received  in  onlinarj-;  to  hare  all  their  stores,  tliti 
Board,  all  reports  of  a  general  nature,  relating  to  the  du-  ;  rigging,  their  sails,  boats,  &c.  minutely  exaimncd,  u: 
tic5  of  this  branch  of  the  Navy  Department ;  to  give  to  '  their  state  and  condition  accurately  reported,  that  wa 
each  member  of  the  Boartl  a  copy  of  any  of  the  decl/ions  disposition  may  be"  made  of  them  as  the  pubLc  intunt 
of  the  Board,  affecting  bis  branch  of  duties,  and  to  aid,  '  may  requ're. 

asfar  as  may  be  in  his  power,  the  chief  of  each  branch  in  j  TJje  Department  of  Docks,  Navy  Tards^  &c  WTOkl•^ 
■the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  would  have  the  spcci:.!  quire,  besides  its  chief,  a  civil  engineer,  two  able  clerk*, 
charge  of  all  papers  and  communications,  suggesting  im-  [  and  one  copying  clerk. 


provement  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  or  relating  to  j  A  civil  engineer,  m  the  construction  of  docks, 
any  discoveries  jit^ea,  having  a  tendency  to  improve  the  arsenals,  &r.  is  obviously  required, 
■cicnte  of  navigation.  ^  He  would,  also,  be  charged  with  '  A  first  clerk,  to  assist  in  the  correspondence,  exasBi 
the  safe-keeping  of  all  juunials  describing  coasts  and  har- 1  all  money  requisit'on=,.  keeping  accounts  thereof:  to* 
bors,  and  of  :dl  reports  slio  wing  tlie  properties  of  our  ships,  \  sist  in  preparing  tl>e  general  estimates  ;  to  prepare  aJlsf- 
their  best  trim  of  sailing,  8tc.  To  assist  in  the  pcrfor- |  nal  books  for  distribution,  keeping  precise  accounts,  abcw- 
mance  of  these  various  services  a  copying  clerk  would  oe  ,  ing  to  whom  signals  were  issuecC  charging-  such  pen» 
required  j  with  them,  and  holding  them  specially  accountable  ther,*- 

■\Vhcncvcr  required  by  the  Secretary  of  4he  Nr*vy,  or.i  for,  on  their  return  from  a  cruise,  or  on  leartng  thesis; 
by  cither  of  the  members,  t!»c  Board  would  convene,  '  they  may  liave  commanded  ;  and  to  have  the  charpr  'J 
and  proceed  to  d.-cide  upon  the  questions  presented  for  lall  papers  relating  to  experiment*  in  this*  brancb  cf 'J* 
considcraticn.   It  would  also  ha\-e  stated  meetinq^s  as' the  i  scivice. 

public  service  n^iglit  render  necessar>'.  In  paiiicidar,  it  j  The  second  clerk  to  keep  accounts  of  all  stores  :i3 
would  convene,  at  some  stated  time,  *.o  receive,  from  the  j  returns,  as  to  t!»e  cost  of  d<icks-,  arsenals,  slieers,  &.c. ;  tk 
Secrctaiy  of  the  Navy,  the  dcterminatTon  of  the  Kxecu-  employment  of  labor  fetlached  to  tliis  brancli  5  the  art 
tive,  as  to  the  number  and  classes  of  ships  intended  to  be  of  contracts,  keeping  accounts  thereof;  to  file  all  r^sti 
kept  in  scnlce  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  their  sta-  for  supplies,  and  to  prepare  scales  as  to  tlie  bids  to  fr- 
tions,  that  they  might  proceed  and  prepare  the  estimates  j  nhh  tli-jrn  ;  to  draw  up,  und'^r  the  direction  of  his  cHd 
for  the  service,  with  a  full  understanding  of  tire  will  of;  all  contracfs  aiul  agreements,  to  fde  all  letters  anijfv 
the  Executive  upon  the  subject.  ,  I  pcrs,  not  speciJly  a^:,'£;ned  to  any  other  clerk,  and  ker? 

The  building,  repairing,   and  equipping    department    them  so arran^;cd" that  reference  m:\y,  at  any  time,  be  td 


m'ould  require,  besides  its  chief,  a  Naval  architect  and  a 
draftsman,  an  ordnance  oHicer,  tliree  able  clerks,  and  o'le 
copying  clerk. 

A  na\-al.arc!iitect  wotdd  be  rcqii'rcd  in  supcn-ising  th* 
building  and  repairing  c/f  ships,  ajid"  iii  devising  drrtfts, 
modei9,  moulds,  &.C.  and  a  draflb;man  would  have,  as  at 
present,  full  employment  in  making  the  various  tlraf\s, 


to  them  willic;:t  delay  ;  snd  to  do  such  other  buaiceft 
hii  chief  may  require  cf  him. 

A  c"op\in|r  clerk,  to  keep  the  Ic'ter  hooks,  and  dcsick 
copyinjc'and  t*thcr  business  as  may  be  required  of  h;r. 

dlhrr  ofiict-rs  would  act  under  the  special  elirectks^ 
the  chief  of  this  branch  He  v/nuld,  for  instance,  rtqu  ft* 
special  of^cor  to  take  charge  of  all  the  nautical  instniircr.'s. 


which  arc  very  numcrctis,  extending,  as  they  do,  to  all  I  bool?^,  and  c-iai-ts.  not  on  board  of  ship,  to  keep  then*  a 
parts  of  a  ship,  their  anTiainent,  guti  carriages,  8cc.  fc.c.      '  order,  fo?u?c,Mlienrequipctl.  Among  oti)erdi:ties,hewcci; 
An  ordnance  officer  is  essential  to  the  inspection  and  [  be  rrquirct:!  to  attend  ]>articularly  to  the  time  pieces.  ~ 


proving  of  all  guns,  arms,  and  ammuniiion,  and  making 
returns,  showing  their  stale  and  condition. 

A  first  clerk,  to  assist  the  correspondence,  examine  all 
money  requisitions,  keeping  accurate  accounts  thereof; 
to  assist  in  preparing  the  annual  estimates  ;  to  have  the 
charge  of  alt  papers  connected  with  money  rcquisiiions, 
or  rckiting  to  experiments  made  in  this  branch  of  ser- 
vice. 

A  second  clerk  and  assistant,  to  keep  an  account  of  all 


c!!rOiio:neter3,  to  asccrt-.un  precisely  their  character,  slt: 
as  their  rate  of  deviation  from  true  time,  whether  :)i«t 
arc  afTccted  by  changes  ot  weather,  &c^  &c-  for  tlic  inil*- 
maticn  of  those  who  may  liavc  to  use  ihcm  at  sea.  T^f 
character  of  each  chronometer,  thus  ascertained,  aho^^i 
be  delivered  to  the  olHccr  rtcci\ing  the  chroncmetcr  iv 
self. 

The  victualling  and  clothing  department  wotild  rcquJe. 
besides  its  chief,  a  surgeon,  as  m;;dical  assistant ;  ttt  0  iWt 


the  stores  coming  under  the  cognizanc;;  of  their  chivf ;  of  clerks,  and  one  copying  clerk, 
all  labor  eujployc  d  in  his  deparlmcnl  ;  to  receive  all  re  [  The  surgeon  would  be  requii*cd  to  assist  in  procnr^j 
turns  and  pay  rolls,  showing  the  cost  of  new  ships,  the  ;  medicine  and  l.ospital  stores,  and^  surgical  instnimcc^s, 
repairs  of  old  ships,  the  state  of  contracts,  8cc.   keeping  |  and  in  distributing  them  as  the  sffvice  nuiy  i-equire.    \\ 


accurate  accounts  thereof;  to  file  all  offers  for  contracts ; 
prepare  scales,  showing  liie  various  bids  ;  to  draw  up, 
under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  all  contracts  and  af^xee- 
mcnts  ;  to  file  all  letters  relating  to  the  duties  with  which 
they  arc  charged,  and  keep  them  so  arranged,  that  refer- 
er.ce  may,  at  any  time,  be  had  to  them,  withoat  delay, 
and  to  do  luch  other  business  as  n^iy  be  required  of 
ibem. 

A  fourth  clerk,  to  keep  the  letter  books,  and  do  such  1  the  scnice 
copying  and  other  business  as  may  be  required  of  him.      j      A  second  clerk,  to  keep  an  account  of  aH  pro*Ia'i*» 

Other  officers  would  act  under  the  directions  of  the  .  and  slop  clothing  procured  for  the  servtc&s  where  dt- 
•liitf  of  this  branch.     Officers  to  attend  part'-cularly  to  •  posite! ;  from  whom  obtained  ;  the  prices  of  each  article 


wotdd  he  his  duty  to  examine  all  accounts  for  niedJci'ti, 
&c.  and  all  reqiiisitions  for  money  to  p:iy  such  accourij. 
A  first  clerk,  to  assist  in  the  correspondence  ;  cx3.Tr.''nff 
all  mor.cy  requisitions,  (other  than  those  asj^igned  tot'^^ 
surgeon)  keeping  accounts  thereof ;  to  assist  in  prcpar.r? 
the  general  estimates  i  to  draw  up  all  contracts  sikI char- 
ter parlies,  under  the  direction  of  his  chief ;  and  to  kw? 
all  papers  connected  witli  experiments  in  tliis  branc^i  ot 
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o  uhom  delivered  for  use. ;  receiving",  examining*,  an<l  |  these  are  duties  which  every  public  a^nt  should  be  de- 
ilin;;'  all  returna,  showlnfr  the  various  issue?,  tlie  quantities  ^  sirous  of  rendering. 


eft  on  hand,  surveys,  &c.  «  to  file  nil  otTers  for  supplies 
md  scale  them  for  dec-.sion  ;  keep  all  tlie  papers  canncct- 
;d  with  such  supplies;  the  Ltutc  of  each  and  every  station, 
is  to  supplies  ;  ail  the  sliipmcn*s  made,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  to 
lo  all  sucli  other  busincs.^  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

A  copyinjjf  clerk,  to  keep  the  letter  booJcs,  and  do  such 
>tlicr  copying^  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

Other  oificers  would  also  be  required  to  act,  under  the 
mniediate  direction  of  the  Chief  of  this  branch  :  for  iii- 
tance,  officers  to  inspect  provisions  and  slop  clothing*  ; 
o  hold  surveys  upon  them  ;  to  attend  particularly  tp  all 
hipmcnt.s  andtjuardag^ainst  all  impositions  in  the  quality 
ind  condition  of  articles  delivered  under  contracts,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  proposes,  that  mo- 
icy  requisitions  shall  pass  the  special  examination  of  the 
iranch  under  which  lliey  are  to  be  expended  ;  the  reason 
s  obvious  :  that  branch  will  possess  precise  knowledge 
ipon  the  subject,  and  will  be  enabled  to  decide  promptly 
ind  correctly  whether  the  requisition  sh.ould  be  approved 
)r  not :  for  instance,  should  money  be  required  under  the 
lead  of  *•  Repairs,"  the  requisition  would  be  sent  to  the 
ffficer  having  charge  of  « the  building,  repairing,  and 
rquipping  department,"  vho  would  cause  it  to  bis  exam- 
ned  minutely,  and,  if  found  correct,  he  wmdd  approve 
t,  and  submit  it  in  that  state  to  thfi  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
rho  would  cause  a  warrant  for  the  amount  to  be  issued, 
ind  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  agent,  to  be  ap- 
jlied  by  him  in  conformity  with  his  instructions  ;  thus,  m 
ta  incipiency,  using  every  precaution  to  ensure  its  faith- 
ul  application  and  expenditure. 

But,  with  these  precautions,  which  would,  unquestion- 
ibly,  greatly  improve  the  existinjf  practice,  we  should 
itill  be  uncertain  as  to  the  dpplieakon  of  money,  accord- 
ng  to  instrxiciions ;  none  but  the  ofHcer  giving  the  in* 
itructions  can  decide,  to  a  certainty,  whether  the  moneys 
ire  expended  according  \.Q\>.w&insiTudims s  and  this  he 
Lscertains  by  comparing  tl>€  one  with  the  other  on  his  re- 
cords. R  is,  moreover,  to  be  presumed,  t*mt  Ws  profes- 
iional  knowledge,  which  enables  him  to  judge  correclly 
u  to  the  kind,  quality,  quantity,  and  prices  of  the  articles 
required  in  the  department  of  the  service  spjecially  com- 
nitted  to  him,  would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  exami- 
nation of  all  accounts  originating  in  expenditures  directed 
>y  himself.  This  admitted,  it  results,  that  every  account 
af  expenditure  should  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
jfficer  having  the  superintendency  of  the  branch  which 
ipproved  the  money  requisitions,  and  from  which  the  in- 
itructions  for  its  expenditure  were  issued.'  Accounts, 
thus  examined  and  certified,  might  be  sent  to  the  Fourth 
Auditor  of  the  Tre:\sury,  and  there  undergo  such  further 
axamination,  as  to  their  calculations,  as  would  ensure  their 
correctness.  Such  an  arrangement  would  impose  audito- 
rial duties  upon  each  branch  of  the  Department,  and,  in 
that  case,  additional  clerks  would  be  rcquh^d,  viz  :  two 
for  the  first  mentioned  branch,  and  ant  tor  each  of  the 
others. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  disbursing  agent?,  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,,  might  be  required  to  forward 
Ihcir  accounts  weekly  ;  that  is,  to  send,  at  the  termjiuition 
af  every  week,  their  vouchers  for  disbursements  during 
that  week.  Upon  being  received,  they  would  be  immc- 
:liateJy  examined,  and,  it  found  correct,'t he  amount  would 
tie  passed  to  their  credit,  and  they  would  be  so  informerl ; 
if  incorrect,  the  error  wcidd  be  corrected,  while  all  the 
circumstances  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  ail  parties.  This 
course  would  be  attended  with  advantngf's  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  individuals  concerned,  to  whom 
:hc  prompt  sclllemcnt  of  accounts  should  always  be  de- 
lirable  •,  and  it  is  not  perceived  that  it  would  occasion 
much,  if  any,  additional  trouble  to  either  party .  It  would 
require  the  constant  and  vigilant  attention  of  both  j  and 


Disbursing  agents,  out  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
required  to  take  quadruple  vouchers  for  their  expendi" 
tures,  soas  to  enable'them  to  send  two  in  each  case,  by  as 
many  different  vessels,  and  retain /lew  in  case  of  accidents. 
Tl)ey  should  then  be  required  to  forward  one  set  of  their 
accounts  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  another  set  by  the 
next  earliest ;  we  should  thus,  miich  earlier  than  at  pre« 
sent,  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  accounta  of  the 
Department, 

With  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  Navy  appro- 
priations are  made  by  Congress,  and  the  forms  and  rules 
observed  in  their  administration,  by  the  Department,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  reference  to  the  communication  which  the 
Commissioners  had  the  honor  of  submitting  on  the  Slst 
March  last,  will  repay  for  the  trouble  of  making  it.  There 
are  numerous  facts  exhibited  in  that  communication, 
which  will  assist  us  in  forming  satisfactory  conclusions.  But 
it  may  be  suiBctcnt,  on  this  occasion,  to  select  from  among 
them,  the  following,  viz  : 

The  returns  of  one  of  the  disbursing 
agents,  exhibited  ^a/anccs  on  hand  |69,761  58 

Overpayments  ;  that  is,  expenditurea 
exceeding  the  sums  remitted,  under  cer- 
tain specific  heads  of  appropriation 


Actnal-  balance  of  money  in  his  hands 

The    returns    of  another   disbursing 
agent,  shewed  Baiances  on  hand 
Overpayments 


69,230  13 
$531  45 


$103,246  33 
92,259  41 


Actual  balance  of  moneys  in  his  hands  310,988  92 

One  of  the  agents,  having  upwards  of  tliirty  thousand 
dollars  in  his  hands,  belonging  to,  and  remitted  to  him 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  "  Gradaai  Increase^"  ap« 
plied  the  amount  to  the  payment  of  accounts  arising  under 
five  other  distinct  beads  of  appropriation,  viz  :  Sloops  of 
War,  Navy  Yards,  Eive  Schooners,  Contingent  prior  to 
1824,  and  Contingent  for  1826. 

The  principle  which  confines  the  application  of  Navy 
appropriations  to  the  particular  objects  for  which  they 
are  made,  or  which,  in  other  phrase,  declares  that  **  the 
sums  appropriated  by  law  for  each  branch  of  expendi- 
ture, shall  be  solely  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appropriated,  and  no  other,"  has  thus,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  violated  in  practice.  The  in* 
quiries  of  the  CommisMonera  lead  them  to  beUeve  that  thb 
has  been  done  sometimes  intentionally,  as  the  least  of 
two  evils  5  at  other  times,  unintentionally,  arising  from 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  disbursing  agents  and 
others,  as  to  the  proper  head  of  appropriation  to  which 
disbursements  should  be  charged. 

The  cases  particularly  cited  are,  principally,  it  is  be* 
lieved,.  of  the  former  class.  The  agents  were  vnatrueUd^ 
it  is  understood,  to  apply  moneys  m  their  hands,  under 
certain  heads,  to  the  payment  ot'accounta  arising  and  due 
under  other  heads.  Such  accounts  were,  it  is  said,  of 
such  a  nature,  that  payment  of  them  coutd  not  be  post* 
poned  without  violating  the  public  faith,  to  preserve 
which^  it  became  necessary  to  violate  the  law. 

Of  the  latter  class  cases  arc  cited  in  our  communica* 
tion  of  the  31st  Mai*ch  last,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
you. 

The  Commissioners  not  having  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  adjusting  and  settling  Navy  accounts,  can  give  no 
precise  information  rcspectin|p  them  ;  but  the  deep  inter* 
est  they  take  upon  all  subjects  affecting  tlie  service  in 
which  they  liave  the  honor  of  holding  commissions,  has 
induced  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  inquiries,  from 
which  they  are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  mtention  of  tbt 
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Uw  of  1809,  in  its  proTiiiont  as  to  the  spplicatjon  of  the 
specific  appropriations,  has  never  been  carried  into  full 
•ffect,  in  any  one  year  since  its  cnactmem.  The  theory 
of  specific  appropriations  would  seem  to  embrace  eiuct 
and  precise  accountability  \  and  this  consideration,  no 
doubt«  liad  some  weight  in  producing  its  adoption.  But 
the  test  which  has  been  applied,  in  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  cer> 
tdnly  not  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  its  advocates. 

The  Commiistoners  will  not  say  that  it  is  utterly  tmprac- 
6cable  to  carry  this  system  littrally  into  effect  If  Con- 
gress were  to  make  the  appropriations  sufficiently  laige 
to  guaid  against  every  pombU  contingency,  and  to  ensure 
mn  adequate  amount  under  each  head,  to  meet  every  pof> 
tJMt  expense  arising  under  that  head «  and  if  all  the 
■gents  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties, 
as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  decide  correctly,  as  to  the 

rafic  heails  of  appropriation  to  which  each  and  all  of 
numerous  articles  required,  should  be  charged  ;  then, 
if  the  Department  would  take  care  to  keep  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  disbursing  agents  a  balance  under  each  and 
every  head  of  appropriation,  so  as  to  enable  them  prompt- 
ly, and  in  good  faitli,  to  redeem  all  the  public  engage- 
ments at  their  respective  agencies,  a  literal  execution  of 
the  law  might  be  expected.  But  would  Congress  make 
excessive  apprf^priations  }  No  enlightened  friend  of  the 
Navy  would  make  such  a  proposition.  And  experience 
lUlly  shews,  that  disburung  agents,  even  those  most  ac- 
customed  to  Navy  business,  will  occasionally  misappre. 
\kttA  instmcticns,  and  unintentionally  pay  accounts  out 
of  the  wrong  appropriation.  And  we  would  observe, 
that  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  under  each  appropriation,  would 
make  the  aggregate  of  balances  so  large  as  to  form  a  se- 
rious objection.  In  no  case  would  it  be  expedient^-in 
eome  cases  it  might  be  unsafe — to,  entrust  such  balances 
even  to  bonded  agents  :  for  they  would  generally  fiu*  ex> 
ceed  the  amount  of  their  bonds. 

The  estimates,  upon  which  the  appropriations  are  found- 
ed* are  prepared  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  of  which 
the  fidlible  judgment  of  man  will  admit.  Yet,  af^er  all, 
they  are  but  atimaies ,-  and  until  it  shall  be  given  to  us, 
to  R>resee  the  events  of  futurity,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
nitfketsof  the  world,  and  the  casualties  of  the  ocean,  we 
•hall  never  arrive  at  precise  accuracy  in  our  calculations, 
as  to  the  expense  of  a  Navy  employed  in  every  known  sea, 
and  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  every  known  climate. 
A  degree  of  accuracy,  sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
may  be  nined  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  Yet,  even  in  thiscase,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
items  in  the  estimate  are  too  low,  others  too  high  ;  but 
take  the  whole  together,  and  they  may  prove  sufficient. 
The  item  <rf  *•  Pay  of  the  Navy,"  the  expense  of  which 
may  be  approximated  nearer  than  that  of  an^  other  item 
of  Naval  expenditure,  is  liable  to  be  affected  m  its  amount 
ky  unforeseen  contingencies.  For  instance,  seamen's 
wages  may  rise,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give 
them  a  bounty  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  the  public 
service.  A  tew  nwre  seamen,  or  a  few  less,  than  the 
number  estimated  for,  would  produce  a  variation  between 
the  expenditures  and  the  estimates. 

Bendes,  it  has  not  always  been  the  pleasure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  whole  amount  of  the  estimates,  which 
has  frequently  occasioned  embarrassment ;  for  instance, 
the  estimate  for  "  Repairs  of  vessels,"  for  the  year  1829, 
waa  curtailed  in  the  appropriation  $  75,000,  and  that  for 
•  Navy  Yards,"  was  reduced  $  225,000.  The  reductions 
occasioned  the  suspension  of  important  measures,  contem- 
plated when  the  estimates  were  made  f  the  postponemeitt 
of  wltteh  mmt  oltlroately  create  additional  expense. 

But  nearer  views  of  the  existing  system  of  Naval  appro- 
priations may  be  required  for  its  thorough  comprehension. 
Let  us  see  it  in  practice. 


If  a  single  «lollar  be  taken,  hUentituutUjf  or  othmr^at, 
from  one  appropriation,  and  applied  to  another,  it  k  i 
violation  or  uw.  Suppose  a  ship  is  about  to  be  equipped 
fi>r  important  service,  and  there  should  be  large  biJa&cn 
under  all  the  appropriations  excepting  that  for  OrdoaKc, 
which  is  exhausted  ;  under  the  law,  however  mgem  Uk 
necessity,  not  a  cent  could  be  drawn  frosn  either  of  the 
redundant  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  It  tu 
surely  never  the  intention  of  Congresd^  tliat  a.  vcskI  of 
war  should  be  sent  to  sea  without  being,  in  all  respects, 
thoroughly  prepared  tO|defend  the  honor  of  her  flag ;  vet, 
in  the  case  supposed,  she  could  not  be  properly  prepv^ 
ed,  lyithout  violating  the  law  of  appropriatifms.  Sinlhr 
embarrassments  would  arise  from  a  de6oency  in  eitbrrof 
the  appropriations  from  or  to  which  transfers  are  ftvbkl- 
den  Thus,  the  ]aw,in  gaining  an  object  of  diminutive  n- 
lue,  when  contrasted  with  its  main  design,(/Ae  emphymai 
ofikip9  of  war,)  would,  if  literally  observed,  defeat  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress. 

Towards  the  close  of  erery  year  some  of  the  specific 
appropriations  are  found  to  be  deficient.  The  ships,  pro- 
bably, whose  expenditures  occasioned  this  deficiency,  are 
abroad  in  distant  seas.  Bills  are  drawn  upon  the  Go. 
vemment  for  their  support,  and  under  this  very  head  (^ 
appropriation  whose  deficiency  has  just  been  discoveretl 
These  bilh  cannot  be  protested ;  they  must  be  paid;  afid, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  the  Strj 
has  generally  directed  them  to  be  paid  out  of  some  of  tie 
redundant  appropriations.  Demands  are  made  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  by  disbursing  agents  in  the  U. 
States,  upon  the  same  deficient  appropriation,  and  nu- 
neys  are  remitted  under  other  heads  to  enable  then  ts 
meet  pressing  engagements.  When  the  accounts  of  dis^ 
burning  agents  are  received  for  settlement,  if  all  the  ap- 
propriations under  which  their  disbursements  have  beeo 
roacie,  should  then  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Auditor  tp 
settle  them,  it  is  done  by  tvcarants  ofpaynteni  and  rfpey- 
fmmt :  the  former  purporting  to  be  warrants  authori- 
ing  the  payment,  to  the  disbursing  officer,  of  specific 
sums,  corresponding,  in  their  respebtive  amounts,  to  hj 
overpajmients ;  the  latter  purporting  to  be  drafts  upoe 
him,  requiring  him  to  pay  into;tlie  Treasury  certain  unex- 
pended balances  in  his  hands,  under  tliose  heads  of  ap- 
propriation  where  his  expenditures  were  short  of  the  re- 
mittances made  to  him.  By  these  warrants  Tiot  a  cent  is 
taken  out  uf  the  Treasury  or  paid  into  it ;  the  disbursii^ 
ofiicer,  in  whose  favor,  or  upon  whom,  they  are  drawn,  s 
wholly  ignorant  of  them.  They  result  from  a  Tpcssuit 
arranp;ement,  and  are  said  to  be  indispensably  necessaiT 
in  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  apprepriiUum,  If,  bov 
ever,  any  c^  the  appropriations  should  be  insufficient,  so 
that  these  warrants  of  fictitious  payment  could  not  be 
drawn  upon  themywithout  showing  tluit  the  expenditures 
under  them  had  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  the  appropri- 
ation, then  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  agents  miut 
remain  unsettled.  It  is  believed  that  tliere  are  nameroua 
accounts  precisely  in  this  situation,  at  this  time,  that  h2«e 
been  so  for  some  years  past,  and  that  such  accounts  caa 
never  be  settled  without  the  interpoaitioii  of  Congree. 

These  complex,  fictitious  operations,  in  the  settlement 
of  Navy  accounts,  were  unknown  till  the^'ear  1809,  and, 
until  then,  accounts  could  always  be  settled  by  the  pia^ 
and  simple  rule  of  charging  individuals  with  the  amount 
of  moneys  placed  in  their  hands  fin*  disbursement,  and, 
crediting  them  witli  the  amount  <^  their  disbunenr.enti 
when  properly  voUche<l.  The  law  of  1809,  pcquiring 
that  accounts  shall  be  kept  so  as  to  be  charged  to  the  op- 
propriation$,  renders  these  operations  nccessanr  in  their 
adjustment,  wlvile  it  has  greatly  multiplied  the  forms,  and 
increased  tlie  labor,  without  any  advantage  that  the  Com* 
missioners  can  perceive. 

That  all  disbursing  agents  should  be  required  to  ac- 
count, satisfactorily  and  promptly,  for  all  the  moneys  plac- 
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t;d  in  their  hands ;  that  the  forms  of  keeping,  rendering, 
and  settling  their  accounts,  should  be  so  plain  and  intel- 
ligible as  to  be  clearly  understood,  not  by  able  account- 
ants only,  but  by  every  member  of  the  community  (for 
every  member  has  an  interest  in  them)  are  propositions 
which  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  attempt  to  controvert. 
It  has,  we  hope,  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the  act  of 
1 309  has  not  produced  these  effocts  {  and  a  modification 
of  that  law,  and  of  the  act  of  the  1st  May,  1920,  hereto- 
fore recited,  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  results  so  desirable. 

The  Commissioners  Would  recommend,  that  the  ac- 
counts be  kept  so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  building  ships,  of 
repairing  thenv  their  annual  cost  in  the  service,  and  the 
cost  of  every  authorized  object  of  improvement ;  that  the 
estimates  be  made  so  specific  as  to  be  distinctly  under- 
fitood,  so  that  every  appropriation  shall  be  made  with  a 
thoniugh  understanding  as  to  the  amount  required  for 
each  object ;  that  the  power  of  transfeiring  them  from 
one  appropriation  to  another,  as  the  exigpencies  of  the 
service  may  remler  necessary,  be  committed  to  the  Presi- 
dent; that,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  of 
Congress,  reports  be  made,  shewing  the  expenditures  of 
the  year,  and  the  various  objects  to  which  the  moneys 
appropriated  shaH  have  been  applied. 

If  these  suggestions,  and  those  heretofore,  presented  in 
this  communication,  relatively  to  the  organization  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Department,  and  the  duties  ap- 
propriate to  each  branch,  be  approved,  the  Board  would 
further  respectfully  recommend,  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  be,  hereafter,  made  under  the  following  ge- 
neral heads,  viz  t 

For  Pay  and  Subsistence  of  tlie  Navy. 

For  building,  repairing,  and  equipping  vessels,  includ 
ing  their  wear  and  tear  at  sea,  and  ordnance,  and  ord- 
nance stores. 

For  Navy  Yards,  Docks,  Wharves,  and  all  improve- 
ments therein. 

For  Provisions,  Medicines,  and  Hospital  Stores. 

For  Contingent  Expenses,  such  as  transportation,  tra- 
velling expenses,  the  purchase  of  Books,  Maps,  Charts, 
Chronometem,  Nautical  Instruments,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  service,  and  not  specifically  provided  for. 

This  arrangement  would  leave  the  first  item,  viz:  Pay 
and  Subsistence  of  the  Navy,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  items,  would  come  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  respective  branches  heretofore  proposecl;  and  the 
last  item,  viz:  "Contingent  Expenses,"  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  each,  as  such  expenses  should  arise  in  each 
branch,  until  experience  should  inform  us  as  to  the 
probable  amount  required  under  each  branch,  when 
the  appropriation  might  be  divided  into  specific  sums  for 
each. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  gpreat  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  serv't. 
JOHN  RODGERS. 
Honorable  Joiiw  Branch, 

Secretary  of  the  JVavy. 


ANNUAL  TREASURY  REPORT. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  "  Act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department," 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respectfully  submits  the 
following  Report  : 

1.  Of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Expendituret 

The  Receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all 
sources  of  revenue,  during  the  year  1837, 
were  22,966,363  96 

Vol.  VI.— E 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  in- 
cluding public  debt,  were,  22,656,764  04 

The  balance  in  the  Trea-vury,  on  the  1st  of 

January,  1828,  was  6,668,286  10 

i  he  receipts  from  all  sources,  during  the 
year  1828,  were  24,789,463  61 

Viz  : 
Customs  23,205,523  64 

Lands  (statement  U)  1,018,308  7S 

Dividends  on  Bank  Stock  455,000 

Incidental  Receipts  (K)  110,631  22 

Making  an  aggregate  of  31,457,749  71 

The    expenditures    of   the    year    1828, 

were  ^)  25,485,213  90 

Viz  : 

Civil,  Diplomatic,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous 3,676,052  64 

Military  service,  including 
fortifications,  ordnance,  In- 
dian affairs,  pensions,  and 
arming  the  militia  5,719,956  06 

Naval  service,  including  the 
g^radual  increase  and  im 
provementoftbe  Navy       3,925,867  13 

Public  Debt  12,163,438  07 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  l*reasury,  on  the 

1st  of  January,  1829,  of  5,972,435  81 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  during  the 

three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year, 

are  estimated  to  have  have  amounted  to  19,437,230  98 
Viz  : 
Customs  17,770,744  59 

Lands  vG)  972,059  33 

Bank  Dividends  490,000  00 

Miscellaneous  (H)  204,427  06 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth 

quarter  arc  estimated  at      5,165,000  00 


Making  the  total  estimated  receipts  of  tlie 
year  24,602,230  98 

And,  with  the  balance  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  forming  an  aggregate  of         30,574,666  79 

The  expen(litures  for  the  three  first  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year  have  amounted, 
by  estimate,  to  (I)  18,919,114  05 

Viz  : 

Civil,  Diplomatic,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous 2,482,415  50 

Military  service,  including 
fortifications,  ordnance,  In- 
dian affairs,  pensions,  arm« 
ing  the  militia,  and  internal 
improvements  5,155,256  44 

Naval  service,  including  the 
gradual  improvement  of 
the  Navy  2,565,979  24 

Public  Debt  8,715,462  87 

The  expenditures  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  including 
3,689,542  93,  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  are  ei« 
timatedat  7,245,481  05 


Making  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of 


the  year 


36,164^595  19 


Leaving  in  .the  Treasury,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1830,  an  estimated  balance  of    4^410,071  69 
Of  this  balance,  which  include*  the  funds  heretofore 

reported  by  ttiis  Department  as  not  effective,  there  have 
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been  referred,  under  the  4tb  section  of  the  Sinking  Fond 
Act  of  1817,  $  2,000,000,  and  the  rendoe  has  been  held 
t*  meet  existing  appropmtions. 

But,  of  those  appropnations,  it  is  estimated,  on  data 
recently  famished  by  the  proper  Departments— 

Isf.  That  there  «^ll  be  reqairrd,  to  complete  the  ser 
Tiee  of  the  year  1829,  and  of  prerious  years,  *  2,457, 173 
16,  which  sum  will  be  expended  in  the  year  1830. 

2d.  That  the  sum  of  $862,251  84,  will  not  be  required 
for  the  senrice  c»f  those  yean^and  inay,therelbre,be  appfied, 
without  being  re-appropfiated,  in  ud  of  the  service  of  the 
year  1830  ;  as  wiB  be  more  fully  stated  when  the  estimates 
of  the  imfopriations  for  that  year  are  presented. 

3d.  That  the  sum  of  $115,962  03  will  be  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
either  because  the  objects  for  which  it  was  appivpriated 
are  completed,  or  because  those  moneys  will  not  be  re- 
quired lor,  or  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  them. 

//.  Of  the  PuUU  Debt. 


up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1830  ;  and  13,355^75  SOkre 
been  derired  under  the  4th  secdon  of  tke  act,  froa  rse 
surplus  moneys  in  the  Treasury. 

The  payments  of  the  present  year  beiii^  applied  ei 
clusirely  to  the  redemption  of  the  six  per   cent,  icocsi. 
there  win  remain  the  following  stock%  redeemable  sc- 
cording  to  the  respectirc  contracts  : 
In  1830--aix  per  cents,  6,440,556  17 

fire  per  cents.  18,901  59 

four  and  a  half  per 

cents,  1,539,336  16 

On  the  1st  of  January, 
1831,  and  subject  to 
the  last  payment  of 
1830  18,901  99 


Total  redeemable  in  1830 

i  In  1831— (viz  :    on    the  1st 

'     Jan.  1832)— 

fire  per  cents,  1,018^900  72 

four  and  a  half  per  eU.  5,g00|,000 


8,017,695  n 


The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  | 

United  States,  was,  on  the  1st  of  Janua-  j 

ry,J829,  58,406,418  05  |  Total  amount  in  1831 


Ponded  debt  58,362,135  78 

Connsting    of 

Six  per  cent. 
stocks  16,279,822  02 

rive  per  cent, 
stocks,  in- 
cluding #7, 
000,000  sub- 
scrib'dtothe 
Bank  of  the 
U.  States    12,792,000  20 

Pour  and  a  half 
prct.stocks  15,994,064  11 

Three  per  cent 
stock  13,296,249  45 

Unfunded  debt  44,282  27 

Consbtingof— 

Registe'ddebt, 
being  chums 
regi&'d  pri- 
or to  the  year 
1798,  for  scfv 
vices  and  sup- 
plies during 
the  revolu- 
tionary war         28,965  91 

Treasury  notes, 

outsUnding  9,261  27 

Missii'pi  stock, 
outstanding  6,055  09 

The  payments  made,  and  to 

be  made,  on  account  of  the 

public  debt,  for  the  year 

1829,  ammintto  12,405,005  80 

Of  this  sum,  there  will  have 

been  paid  for  interest  2,563,994  25 

And  on  account  of  principal 


In  1832— fouranda  haK  per 

cenU  5,000,000 

On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1833, 
four  and  a  half  per 
cents,  2,227,363  97 


6.,O18,90u  ' 


Total  redeemable  in  1832 

In  1833— (viz.  on  the  1st  Jan.  1834)— 

four  and  a  half  per  cents. 
In  1834— (viz.  on  the  1st  Jan.  1835)— 

five  pef  cents 


7,227,363  > 
2,227,363? 

-4,735,296: 


Making  together  S8,326,62U  4: 

Redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov* 

emment  30,396,34^  i^ 

Viz  : 
Five  per  cents,  subscribed  to 

the  Bank  of   the  United 

SUtes  7,000,000 

Three  per  cents,  13,296,249  4S 

Making  a  total  of  48,522,8^  T. 

From  tbe  above  statement  it  is  apparent,  that  tit 
Sinking  Fund,  as  hereafter  estimated  at  #ll,5OO,0f> 
for  the  year  1830,  and  subsequently  at  an  aven|re^' 
$  12,000,(i00,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  reinnburseiT'r* 
of  those  stocks  which  are  not  redeemable  at  plessorp,  a 
follows  ' 
In  1830— to  the  payment  of 

principal  8,017,695  51 

Interest  1,951,437  05 


9,841,011  S5 


l^eav'ng  the  total  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
arj-,  1830  -  48,565,406  50 

Viz: 
Funded  debt,  as  per  sUte- 

ment  K  48,522,869  93 

Unfunded  debt,  as  per  state- 
ment L  42,536  57 
Of  the  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
in  the  year  1829,  $10,049,630  50  have  accrued  under 
the  second  section  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1817  { 
which  completes  the  whole  amount  of  that  appropriation 


In  1831 — to  the  payment  of 
principal 
Interest,  say 


9,969,13:  i 


6,018,900  72 
1,687,060  08 


In  1832— to  tlie  payment  of 
principal 
Interest,  say 


7,705,960  r 


7,227,363  97 
1,186,115  04 


In  1833— to  the  payment 
principal 
Interest,  say 

In  1834— to  tlie  payment 
principal 
Interest,  say 


8,413,479 


2,227,363  98 
1,085  883  66 


-3,313,247 


4,735,296  30 
985,652  29 


-  5,720,945  5> 
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The  inconvenience  to  ^vhich  the  Treasury  will  be  ex- 
posed by  this  cause,  may  be  averted  by  redeeming  the 
stock  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
purchase  the  three  per  cents,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the 
tcrtns  on  which  such  purchase  can  be  made,  will  render 
it  as  favorable  to  the  United  States  as  the  payment  of  other 
stocks,  then  redeemable.  This  stock  is  now  quoted  in 
the  market  at  about  87^.  An  unlimited  authority  to  re- 
deem it,  would,  no  doubt,  somewhat  enhance  the  price  : 
hut  this  effect  would,  in  a  |^eat  degree,  be  co<int|sracted 
by  the  option  to  redeem  other  stocks.  If,  however,  the 
revenues  can,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  more  advan- 
tageously reduced,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  when  the 
other  stocks  shall  be  redeemed,  the  payment  of  the  three 
per  cents  may  be  postpone  !  ;  subject  to  the  operation  of 
a  small  Sinking  l^und,  to  be  applied  conditionally,  viz  : 
when  the  stock  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be 
fijLcd  by  law.  In  such  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  full 
employment  of  the  present  Sinking  Fund,  to  give  the 
Commissionei's  power  to  purchase  the  five  and  four  and  a 
half  per  cents  at  their  market  price. 

III.  OfiheEal  tuaieaqfihe  PuhUc  Jitvenue  and  Exprndi- 
tures/or  the  year  1830. 

The  amount  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnag^e,  which 
icOMed  fi-om  the  Ist  of  Janualy  to  the  30tli  September. 
1829,  is  estimated  at  ^1,82X,500,  being  ^2,621,300,  less 
:han  that  which  accrued  in  the  corresponding  period  pf 
the  preceding  year.  This  deficiency  has  arisen  almost 
entirely  in  the  1st  quarter  of  the  present  year,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  the  extensive  importations  which  had 
l>£en  made  in  the  early  part  of  1828,  m  anticipation  of  the 
increased  duties.  In  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  of  the  year, 
lowever,  the  importations  have  so  augmented,  that  accru- 
ng  duties  secured  in  those  quarters  ai'e  but  49,300 
lollars  less  than  those  secured  in  the  second  and 
:hird  quarters  of  the  preceding  year.  This  improve- 
Tient  still  continues,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
he  duties  accruing  in  the  fourth  quuter  will  nearly 
squal  those  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year.  It 
s  worthy  of  remark  that  the  accruing  revenue  of  the 
hree  first  quarters  of  the  year  1829,  though  so  much 
>elow  tUat  of  1828,  is  only  270,200  less  than  tliat  of 
he  same  period  of  the  year  1827. 

The  debentures  issued,  during  the  three  first  quai^ 
crs  of  1829,  were  3,059,060,25  which  exceeds  the 
Linount  issued  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
rear  1828,  by  96>475  70. 

The  amount  of  debentures  outstanding  on  the  30th 
)f  September  last,  and  chargeable  upon  the  revenue 
tf  1830,  was  $1,111,136,  exceeding,  by  165,992,  the 
imount  chargeable  on  the  same  day  in  1828  on  the  reve- 
me  of  1829. 

T*he  value  of  domestic  ailicles,  exported  from  the 
Jnited  States,  for  the  year  ending  on  th"  30th  of  Sep- 
ember  last,  is  estimated  at  $55,800,000,  being  5,130,331 
nore  than  the  value  of  those  exported  during  the  same 
>eri<Kl,  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  amount  of  Custom  House  bonds  in  suit  on  the  oOth 
f  September  last,  was  $6,591,714  20,  being  » 1,967,435 
S  more  than  on  the  same  day  in  the  preceding  year, 
t  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  increase  of  this 
}em,  for  several  years  past,  lias  arisen  from  the  heavy 
tilures  it)  the  China  trade;  in  which  series-x>f  bonds  fal- 
ng  due  from  the  same  houses,  commence  in  one  year, 
nd  terminate  in  another. 

From  a  view  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations,  the 
jceipts  for  the  year  1830  are  estimaied  at  f  23, 840,000. 

Viz: 
iistoms         .  22,000,000 

ands  .  .  1,200,000 

ank  Dividends         .  490,000 


Incidental  receipts,  including 
arrears  of  internal  duties,  di- 
rect Ux,  and  canal  tolls  150,000 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the 
balance  estimated  to  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1830        .  4,410,071  69 


Making  an  aggregate  of      .  28^250,071  69 

The  expenditures  for  1830  are  estimated  at  23,755,526  67 
Viz: 

Civil,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscel- 
laneous .  2,473,225  62 

Military  service,  including  for- 
tifications, ordnance,  Indian 
affairs,  pensions,  arming  the 
militia,  and  internal  improve- 
ments   .  5,525,189  95 

Kaval  service,  including  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the 
Navy     .  .  4,257,111  10 

Public  Debt  11,500,000  00 


Which  will  leave  aft  estimated  balance  in 

the  Treasurv,  on  the  1st  ot  January, 

1831-,  of        ...  .        4,494^545  02 

If  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  revenue  andvxpendi- 
ture  be  correct,  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  .the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  year  1830,  will  be 
$^11,500,000,  and  when  the  increase  of  population  is 
considered,  may  probably  be  safely  computed  at 
$12,000,000  -  for  the  four  succeeding  years.  This  sum 
will  complete  tlie  payment  of  the  whole  Public  Debt, 
within  the  year  1834,  without  applying  to  bank  shares. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  reduce  the  revenue,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  existing  expenditure,  it  will  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  a  wise  forecast,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  to  avert  serious  injury.  Merchants  having 
gooids  in  hand,  liable  to  be  affected  m  price  by  a  change  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  tlve  Government,  have  a  Just  right  to 
expect  from  it  a  reasonable  notice,  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  proposed.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  tliat,  whatever 
diminution  of  duties  shall  be  determined  upon,  it  bo 
made  to  taktt.  effect  prospectively  and  gradualqF. 

U  will,  in  suoh  case,  be  proper,  at  an  early  period,  to 
select  the  articles  upon  which  to  commence  the  i*educ- 
tion.  As  auxiliary  to  this  undertaking,  the  annexed 
tables,  M  and  N,  have  been  prepared.  Table  M  exhibits 
the  amount  of  duties  accruing  on  such  articles  of  impor- 
tation, as  are  generally  of  foreign  production.  Table  N 
exliibits  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  Oy  foreign  Govern- 
ments, on  such  articles  as  are  produced  in»  or  exported 
from,  tli^  United  States,  as  far  as  hat  been  ascertained  at 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  precise  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  re- 
venue, can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience;  but,  as 
the  imports  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  operation, 
it  is  not  apprehended  that  a  gradual  reduction,  commen- 
cing at  an  early  day,  would  sensibly  prolong  the  total 
extinguishment  of  tl)e  public  debt. 

The  various  duties  devolved  on  the  Treasury  Dcpai-t- 
ment,  in  relation  to  Custom  Houses,  and  Land  Offices, 
have  led  to  the  exercise  of  powers  not  sufficiently  defined 
by  law.  lliese  are  liable  to  be  enlarged  by  successive  gra* 
dations,  under  special  exigencies,  without  legislative  sanc- 
tion, until  the  powers  of  the  Department  to  perform  indis- 
pensable duties  are  derived  from  us!ige,rather  than  the  sta- 
tutes. Of  this  nature,  are  those  exercised  in  the  payments 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Cutler  service,  repairs  of 
Custom  Houses,  Wharves,  and  Ware-houses, belonging  to 
the  Cnited  States;  expenses  to  Inspectors  employed  in 
special  services,  in  addition  to  their  per  diem  compensa- 
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tion;  in  the  tllowances  to  persons  instructed  to  investi- 
gate transactions  of  Custom  Houses  and  Land  Offices;  to 
assistant  counsel,  and  for  costs  in  suits  and  prosecutions; 
and  for  various  services  of  less  m^ignitude.  Tlie  pay- 
ments for  these  object*  are  usually  made  by  Collectors 
and  Keceivers  of  Public  Moneys,  or  by  drafts  on  them 
from  the  Treasury  Department ;  being  considered  as  in- 
cidental to  these  branches  of  revenue.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  such  payments  should  be  as  specifically  sanction- 
ed by  law  as  those  made  out  of  moneys  in  the  l>ea- 
siiry. . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  it  proper  to 
make  known  to  Congress,  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
woollen  gpods»  under  the  act  of  the  19th  May,  1828, 
have,  in  pursuance  of  an  instruction  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  dated  tiie  15th  of  October,  1828,  been 
charged  upon  the  value  of  such  goods,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  20  per  centum  on  the  cost  of  those  impoi'ted  from 
the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  the  same, 
or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn  ;  or  It)  per  centum  on  those 
from  any  other  place  or  country. 

The  law,  it  is  believedi  may  admit  of  a  different 
construction  ;  but,  at  the  orders  for  the  importations, 
since  the  instniction  above  referred  to,  were  given  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  operation,  now  to  adci  tSc  20  or  the 
10  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  such  goods,  would  pru!!??^!/ 
transfer  the  whole  of  them  into  a  clars  higher  than  wa3 
fairly  contemplated  by  the  importer,  nnd  increase  the 
duty  very  prejudicially  to  his  interest.  Undeb  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  tnere  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  law,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  not  to 
disturb  the  existing  construction,  but  to  submtt  t!ic  nr.at- 
ter  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Another  subject  somewhat  singular  in  character,  has 
been,  for  special  reasons,  differently  disposed  oC  A  de- 
duction  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  invoices  6f  bi'oadcloths, 
for  measurement,  has  become  an  established  usage  of 
trade.  This  usage  was  particularly  noticed  in  an  instruc 
tion  issucil  by^the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tetnberi  1828,^but  which  had  been  differently  construed 
by  the  Custom-house  Officers  at  different  ports:  at  sotne, 
the  deduction  having  been  made  from  the  measurement, 
and  at  others  from  tne  cost;  by  which  different  rates  of 
duties  were  imposed.  It  \v»s  deemed  not  only  a  leg&If 
but  constitutional  obligation,  so  far  as  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Department  would  admit,  to  render  the  duty  uni- 
form througliout  the  United  States.  In  -preparing  the 
necessary  regulations  for  tikis  purpose,  it  was  considered 
that  the  five  per  cent,  deduction  was  origirtally  intended, 
as  it  puri)orts  to  be,  on  **  measurement,"  and  not  on 
price.  This  baiis  was  also  recommended  by  another  and 
ujore  important  consideration,  viz:  the  unifonnlty  of  its 
effect.  The  allowance  being  made  for  measurement,  the 
merchant  pays  duty  on  the  number  of  yards  purporting 
to  be  imported  ;  but,  if  made  on  price,  it  is  nugatorjs  ex- 
cept  the  cloths  are  thereby  transferred  fronj  a  higher  to  a 
lower  class,  in  which  case  it  diminishes  the  duty  by  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  duties  charged  on 
such  classes.  An  instruction  wa3  accordingly  issued  on 
tlie  8th  of  A«:gU8t,  W29,  directing  the  allowance  of  the 
five  per  cent,  to  be  made  on  the  measurement  only. 
But  this  unavoidably  deprived  a  number  of  importers, 
whose  orders  had  been  previously  given,  of  the  escpect- 
cd  benefit  of  the  dedoction,  in  de'termining  the  classes  of 
dutiable  prices  to  which  their  cloths  belonged ;  such 
cloths  arc,  consequently,  subjected  to  a  rate  of  duty 
higher  than  was  contemplated  when  the  orders  were 
given.  The  regulation  has,  therefore,  injuriously  affect- 
cd  the  interest  of  these  importers,  and  their  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con[;rcsSy  who 
alone  can  give  the  proper  relief. 

The  Secretary  of  the   Ti'easury  rcspcctt.illy  invites 
the    attention  of  Congress  to  some  modificHtion  of  the 


existing  revenue  laws,  as  well  for  the  convenieDce  €f 
those  employed  in  conmnerce  and  navigation,  as  far  t^ 
better  security  of  the  revenue. 

The  law  in  relation  to  licenses  for  enasttn|^  and  fisht^ 
Vessels,  operates  unequally  and  injuriously  upon  isas 
branches  cf  that  business  ;  it  requires,  upon  every  chafge 
of  structure  of  the  vessel,  or  of  ownership,  by  tiietfiEs- 
fer  of  the  right  of  one  partner,  the  taking  out  ofaw* 
license,  and  the  payment  of  a  new  duty. 

The  bounty  allowed  on  vessels  employed  in  the  cad 
fisheries  «8  understood  td  be  unlawfully  obtained  by  sn^ 
of  those  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fisfaieries.  It  is  bdimc 
that  a  bounty  on  the  fish  cured  or  exported*  without  n- 
ference  to  the  origin  of  the  salt,  would  better  prouef 
wliatever  encouragement  may  be  eonndered  as  propc: 
to  be  given  to  the  fisheries  ;  this  irouYd  be  graduated  t:- 
any  scale,  and,  being  more  simple  in  its  form,  would  U 
less  liable  to  abuse. 

It  IS  found  that  the  present  mode  of  compenaatiBgCo 
torn  House  officers  operates  unequally,  and  not  in  pn> 
portion  to  the  service  rendered,  hs  striking- iBstancci:' 
this  inequality,  Inspecton^  in  many  plaees,  recesrc  bct 
than  double  the  compensation  of  tne  Collectois  who  em- 
ploy them  ;and,  at  some  ports.  Custom  Houses  arebii^. 
or  purchased  by  the  Government,  while  at  otbex^  tbet 
i  arf  provided  at  the  expense  of  Collectors. 

The  fees  of  office  are  liable  to  be  varionsiW  contpotet'. 
and  arc  a  con^^"t  source  of  embarrassment  ra  the  tra!«- 
aclion  of  business.  TJj^s*,  *t «  believed,  my  be  gcK- 
ally  abolished,  and  the  mod'e  pf  C(J?npens«tMHi  by  aU!% 
beneficially  substituted  i  retaming,  ijjwever,.  those  c 
manifests,  clearances,  entries^  and  permits,  ftno  that  c^ 
of  service  which  makes  it  tlie  interest  of  the  officers  tnr^ 
quire  a  strict  ob.4ervance  of  those  acts  on  thfr  part  dmn 
ters  of  vessels,  and  shippers,  which  may  be  deemed  e> 
sential  to  the  security  of  the  revenue. 

The  commissionsnow  allowed  to  Colleetors'oi!  b^.i 
put  in  suit  miglit  be  advantageously  divided  bet«ee'- 
them  and  the  District  Attorneys.  'Ilie  former  ^vdi 
thereby  be  more  interested  in  taking  proper  security,  vl 
the  latter  have  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  disdui^f  • ' 
their  duties. 

Some  additional  provision  of  law  is  deen>ed   necefstr 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  public  books  and  psfpc^s  c. 
District  Attorneys,   Marshals,   Custom-house  and  Lx 
officers,in  pui-suance  of  orders  frgm  the  proper  departmc^ 

The  laborsof  the  appraisers  of  imported    goods  hit: 
been  greatly  iticrea^ed  by  the  **  act  in  altemtion  cf  \\' 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on   imports,"   passed  ]9'i 
May,  1828.  To  give  the  proper  efficiency  to  that  brar: 
of  semce,  it  is  necessary    to  have  warehouses  and  en 
ces,   conveniently  adapted  for  the  examination,  mtr-sa* 
ing,  and  repacking  of  goods  f  and  that  the  pentons  em^ 
ployed  by  appraisers  shouUl  be  more  immediateK  imd*. 
their  control.     In  the  port  of  New  York,  whm  near» 
Iialf  the  importations  into  the  United  States  are  made,  \l. 
wliole  labor  of  appraising  devolves  on  twoofEcei^,  «!'■ 
are  exclusively  responsible  for  that  duty  ;  and  yel,  a2!  0-. 
assistance  which  can  he  provided  for  them  is  supplier  i< 
directly,  and  under  an  implied  power.     To  a\-oid  ihc  er  - 
barrass'ment  that  mt>6t  arise  from  sickness,  ur  otlur  r 
cessary  absence  of  one  or  both  of  these  officers*  su  a«s 
lional  appraiser  at  tliat  port  seems  indispensable.     It 
alsodeemed  advisable  that  the  commissioned  apprai^^  r^  ^ 
all  the  ports  sliould  be  authorized,  under  proper  re^tn 
tions,  to  employ  persons  to  act  as  assistants^  under  WjT 
lurofficinl  respon>ibiiity  ;  these  being  distributed  t" 
the  different  classes  of  business  could  not  fail  to  inert' 
the  power  of  the  appraiscas  for  an  efticieiit  and  teit^: 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  wiiiiout  any  matirai  - 
crease  of  expense. 

The  present  system  of  storing  goods  for  dcbcniurr,  ' 
in  security  for  duties,  may,  it  is^believt  d,  be  bcncfu  ^ai 
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modified.     Goods  are  no vtr  stored  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

1st .  Teas  may»  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  and  at  hrs 
expense,  be  stored  under  the  direction  of  the  Custom- 
house officers,  in  security'  for  the  duties,  for  two  years. 

2d.  M'ine  and  spirits  may  be  stored,  in  like  manner,  for 
one  year. 

3d.  All  other  c^oods  may  be  stored,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  term  of  credit  on  the  duties  respectively. 

4tli.  Wines  and  Spirits,  to  be  entitled  to  drawback, 
must  be  deposited  in  a  public  store,  and  there  remain, 
fi-om  thoir  landing,  until  shipment:  or,  on  being  trans- 
ported coastwise,  may  be  again  stored  or  shipped. 

5th.  Goods,  in'egularly  imported,  are  stored  until  they 
can  be  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Private  stores  are  usually  rented  for  these  purposes  by 
the  Collectors  ;  but  the  iacility  of  access  to  such  buikt- 
ings  renders  the  security  of  little  a^Tiil :  and  thai 
abuses  have  not  more  frequently  occurrsd,  is  attributable 
much  more  to  the  integrity  «»f  the  merchants  than  the 
efficacy  of  the  system.  The  remedy  proposed,  is  to 
erect  warehouses,  at  the  public  expense,  at  the  principal 

Corls,  for  all  ihe  permanent  objects  connected  with  this 
ranch  of  service  ;  to  be  so  situated  and  sonstructed  as 
to  be  conyenientlr  guarded,  and  rendered  inaccessible 
except  by  permission  of  officers  in  charge.  This  being 
done,  the  warehouse  system  may  be  extenrled  to  all  goods 
entered  for  drawback,  and  the  right  of  debenture  con- 
tinued as  long  as  they  remain  in  store.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  moderate  charge  for  storage  would  remune- 
rate the  Government  for  the  expenditure,  while  the  rs- 
venue  would  be  rendered  more  seoure,  and  the  interests 
of  navigation  essentially  promoted. 

The  intercourse   between  the  United  States  and  adja- 
cent foreign  territories  requires  some  special  regulation, 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
as  of  travellers,  and  also  for  the  better  security  of  the  re- 
venue.    Persons   transiently    coming    into   the  United 
States  oil  business,  and  returning,  arc  obliged  to  pay  duty 
for  the  horses  and  vehicles  employed,  without  beiiefit  of 
drawback.     Ferrj'-boats,  having  foreign  goods  on  board,  i 
are  required  by  law  to  enter  and  pay  fees  upon  every  trip  ' 
serosa  a  boundary  water.     It  is  also  desirable  that  United  \ 
States*  vessels,  of  whatever  burden,  laden  with  fm-eign  ■ 
g-oods,  passing  on  those  waters,  should  be  subject  to  the  ' 
same  regulations  that  ars  now  imposed  on  coasting  vcs  j 
flcls,  passing  from  one  district  to  another,  not  in  an  ad- 
joining State.     It  may,   however,  be  doubted  whether 
any  regulation  short  of  atoUd  prohibition  of  tlieiniporta-  ■ 
tion  of  goods,  not  the  growlli  or  product  of  the  Terrilo- ' 
ries  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  nF  their  trans- 1 
portation  upon  the  boundary  waters  in  vessels  -of  the  \ 
United  Slates,  Without  accompanying  evidence  of  the  du- ; 
tifs  having  been  paid,  will  efiectually  prevent  illicit  im- 
portations from  those  countries.  i 
The  laws  in  relation  to  the  coasting  trade  do  not  aflbrd  ' 
the  necessary  means  for  preventing  the   unlawful  intro- ' 
duction  of  foreign   goods  tlirough   that  clianncl.     The 
United  States  are  divided  into  tliree  great  districts  :  1st, 
From  their  eastern  limits  to  the  southern  limits  of  Geor- 
gin.     2d,  From  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  to  the 
Perdido  River,     od,  From   the  Perdido    Itivcr  to    the 
western  Ii:i.'t5 of  the  I  nited  States.     Masters  of  vessels, 
licensed  for  carrying  on  tlie  caast4ng  trade,  may  now, 
with  a  given  amount  of  cargo,  ])ass  from  one  port  to  ano- 
tlicr,   within   cither  of  these   districts,  or  to  a  poll  in  an 
adjoining  State,  wilhonl  delivering  a   manifest  or  obtain- 
ing«i  pcnnit   previoub  lo   their  departure,  and  without 
making  any  report  on  entering  their  vessel  at  the  port  of 
destination  ;  nor  does  tlie  law  require  any  evidence,  ex- 
cept the  Oath  nf  the  nmstcr  in   certain   cases,  of  duties 
having  bern  paid  on  liorcign  gooils  transported  from  one 
port  to  ano'.hcr,  except  by  a  defective  provision  as  to 


Wine,  Spirits,  and  Teas,  and  goo<l8  entitled  to  drawback. 
It  is  apparent,  from  these  facts,  that  very  great  facilities 
are  given  for  illicit  trade.  If  a  single  port  can  be  found, 
where,  tlirough  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms,  or  other  cause,  goods  can  be  thus  introduced,  there 
is  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  their  being  transported  by  wa- 
ter, to  another  and  a  better  market.  Th«  mere  power 
to  board  a  coasting  vessel,  and  demand  her  manifest, 
without  any  obligation  on  the  master,  to  report  her  to  the 
Collector,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  proper  security  against 
frauds,  and  especially  in  those  ports  where  an  extensive 
coasting  and  foreign  navigation  is  carried  on. 

There  is  also  a  feature  in  the  law,  in  relation  to  the 
seizure  of  goods  suspected  to  have  been  smuggled, 
which,  it  is  believed,may  be  beneiieially  modified.  These 
g^ods  are  usually  seized  in  small  quantities  ^  the  owners, 
perhaps,  escape,  or  no  one  appeam  to  claim  them, 
and  yet  the  goods  cannot  be  sold  until  libelled,  and  con- 
demned in  a  court  of  the  United  States  ?  the  costs  attend- 
ing which,  frequently  amount  to  more  than  the  proceeds 
of  the  articles,  when  sold.  The  officer  not  only  loses  his 
reward,  but  the  United  States  are  subjected  to  costs,  and 
what  was  intended  as  r.n  inducement  to  vigilance,  be- 
comes worse  than  nugatory.  This  might  be  remedied  by 
authorizing  the  sale,  without  condemnation,  of  8uchgoo(» 
as  may  be  unclaimed,  after  a  reasonable  notice.  An  addi- 
tional and  salutary  stimulus  may  also  be  given  to  the  acti- 
vity of  Uevenue  Officers  by  authorizing  a  relinquishment 
to  them,  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  forfeited  goods, 
which  may  accrue  to  the  Government.  The  sum  thus 
relinquished  would  probably  be  much  more  than  repaid 
in  the  increased  security  of  the  revenue,  arising  from  the 
incitement  to  greater  vigilance. 

The  power  to  senrch  for,  and  seize  goods  found  on  land, 
requires  to  be  enlarged,  and  better  defined.  To  avoid 
itnnecessary  >-exation,  the  exercise  of  the  power  might  be 
limited  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  coast,  navifable 
rivers,  canals,  or  the  interior  border.  It  is  known  that 
considerable  exertions  arc  making  for  introducing  goods 
into  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  • 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  himself  compelll 
ed  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  Congress,  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  as  may  be  calculated  to  pre- 
vent an  evil,  not  less  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  those 
exposed  to  the  temptation,  than  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  Nation.  Every  measnre  intended  for  this  object 
will  Onavoidably  subject  the  fair  trader  to  some  inconveni. 
ence  j  but  this  should  be  consideVed  more  than  counter- 
balanced, by  the  protection  it  affords  against  the  ruinous 
competition  of  those,  who  can  only  be  restrained  by  effi- 
ci?nt  laws,  rigorously  executed. 

The  present  credit  system,  it  is  believed,  may  be  mate- 
rially im])roved.  If  the  purchaser  of  goods,  oi-  any  other 
person  than  the  importer,  could  be  lau'fullv  substituted 
as  the  principal  on  Custom  house  bonds,  in  all  cases  where 
the  importer  was  not  indebted  on  bonds  due  and  unpaid 
the  security  of  these  debts  might  be  greatly  incrca.«»ed*. 
It  would,  in  such  case,  depend  on  the  solvency  of  a  class 
of  merchants  exposed  to  less  hazard  in  their  b'usmess,  be- 
sides being  divided  among  a  greater  number.  The  ere- 
dits  now  allowed  arc  also  unnecessarily  complicated. 
l*he  long  cre<lits  o»i  teas  have  been  a  source  of  heaw  loss 
to  the  revenue,  and  consequently  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests they  were  intended  to-  promote.  Experience  has 
proved,  that,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for,  they  atim- 
ulatc  adventurous  speculation,  not  less  ruinous  to  those 
connected  with  them,  than  prejudicial  to  the  Govern- 
men».  The  terms  of  payment  for  duties,  now  presented 
by  law,  are  as  follows. 

All  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  are  payable  in  cash ; 
all  sums  exceeding  fdly  dollars,  for  duties  on  the  produce 
of  the  West  Indies,  (except  salt,)  or  places  north  of  the 
equator,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America,  or 
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its  adjacent  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs,  one  half  in  6  months, 
one  half  in  9  month*. 

On  salt,  9  months : 

On  wines,  12  months : 

On  all  goods  imported  from  Europe,  (other  than  wines, 
salt,  and  teas,)  one  third  in  8  months,  one  third  In  10 
months,  and  one  third  In  12  months  : 

On  all  goods,  (other  than  wines,  salt,  and  teas,)  im- 
ported from  any  other  place  than  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,  one  third  in  8  months,  one  tbinl  in  10  months, 
and  one  third  in  18  months  : 

On  teas  imported  from  China  or  Europs,  stored  as  se- 
curity for  duties,  a  credit  of  two  years  is  allowed.  W  hen 
delivered  for  consumption,  the  duties,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months  with  se- 
curity ;  if  over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  eight  months  ;  over  five  hundred 
dollars,  twelve  months  ;  the  credit  not  in  any  case  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  two  years  allowed  on  depositc  of  the 
teas. 

On  wines  and  spirits,  stored  as  security  for  duties,  the 
same  credit,  on  delivery,  as  if  not  stored  ;  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months. 

The  term  of  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  might  be 
adopted  as  a  fair  average  of  existing  credits.  A  change, 
if  introduced  prospectively,  could  not  be  sensibly  felt  in 
the  price  of  any  article  of  importation  ;  and  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  duties  on  teas,  and  some  other  importations, 
from  countries  south  of  the  equator,  if  that  be  thought 
advisable,  would  counteract  tlie  effect  of  a  shortened 
credit  upon  the  interests  of  navigation  in  that  region. 

The  average  proposed  somewhat  increases  the  length 
of  the  credits  on  importations  from  the  We9t  Indies* 
Upon  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  profits  of 
the  West  India  trade,  being  reduced  to  their  minimum, 
everj-  proper  facility  given  to  it,  could  not  but  be  felt  in 
the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States  {  those  colonies  being  almost  the 
only  market  for  niany  of  the  staple  products  of  several 
of  the  States.  The  same  object  may  be  further  pro- 
moted, by  the  reduction  of  duties  on  coffee,  spices,  and 
some  other  products  of  tliese-  Islands. 

it  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  revenue  system,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
West  India  trade,  might  not,  with  advantage^  be  arrang- 
ed in  such  maniu:r,  as  to  give  a  prcfisrence  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  colonics  into  which  American  naviga- 
tion is  permitted* 

Tiie  effects  of  a  change  in  the  credit  system,  and  of  a 
reduction  of  duties,  upon  tlie  various  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, other  than  revenue,  are  suggested  as  incidental 
considerations,  which,  though  they  mi^ht  not  be  deemed 
of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws,  yet  cannot  safely  be  overlooked  in  a  modification 
called  for  by  other  indispensable  objects.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  in  all  measures  of  this  nature,  to  keep 
in  view,  that  the  money  power  of  the  Government, 
whether  exerted  in  the  imposition,  distribution,  or  re- 
duction of  taxes,  or  in  the  disburaement  of  the  public 
treasure,  requires  to  be  exercised  with  the  most  guarded 
and  steady  purpose  of  uniting  absolute  and  relative  jusiice 
in  the  same  point.  Whatever  propels  an  undue  portion 
of  capital  into  oac  pursuit,  must  tend,  where  capital  is 
abundant,  sooner  or  later  to  overciiarge  it,  and  lessen  the 
proiits.  Tile  same  operation  will  cause  at  least  a  relative 
increase  in  the  profits  of  other  pursiiils  from  wliich  capi- 
tal has  been  withdrawn.  The  application  of  the  money 
power  of  the  (iovernment  to  regulate  the  unequal  action 
caused  by  such,  or  any  other  changes  in  human  economy, 
is,  in  its  nature,  incapable  of  precise  and  certain  adapta- 
tion to  its  cad  ;  hence,  the  tiecessity  for  care  and  modera- 
tion in  all  measures  of  this  ciiaractcr.  Every  mistake 
must  increase  the  irregularities  intended  to  be'rcmed.cd. 


and  interrupt  and  disturb  that  gradual  growth  wludibes 
promotes  and  secures  stibstantial  prosperity.  So  ia;«^. 
ous  are  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  m  human  emplr.. 
ments,  that  it  has  been  even  doubted  whether  the  mtir 
tive  genius  of  man,  in  the  developement  of  means  k 
saving  labor,  and  multiplying  mechanical  power,  hisust 
proved  rather  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  A  close  obsemLa 
of  this  operation  will,  however,  demonstrate  tJut,  vhs- 
ever  there  may  be  of  evil  in  it,  arises  only  from  the  sed- 
denness  of  the  change.  Employments  essential  totbe 
support  of  many,  have  been  superseded  so  suddenly  it 
to  leave  them  dependent  on  he  charities  of  thoie'wb 
may  have  profited  by  the  event ;  this  would  not  hiveoc- 
curred  had  the  process  been  grauluated  as  to  time,  idor 
conformably  to  the  habits  and  conditions  of  those  labit 
to  be  affected  by  it.  The  employments  thus  sujJeTsedetl, 
will,  however,  scarcely  be  known  to,  or  needed  by,  tlie 
next  generation  ;  others  will  take  their  place,  and  tbee 
who  cannot  enter  upon  new  pursuits,  though  witltoo: 
hope  for  themselves,  may  yet  be  consoled  witii  abetut 
prospect  for  posterity. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  observe,  that  a  total  itre- 
lution  is  taking  pl»ce  in  many  of  the  productive  empkr- 
ments  throughout  the  civilized  world;  The  imprort- 
ments  in  science  and  arts,  no  longer  interrupted  of  vs, 
have  been  directed  to  other  objects,  and  have  so  incrw- 
ed  the  power  of  production  that  the  tide  of  prices,  viki 
had  been  long  on  the  fiood«  is  gradually  ebbing,  ere:. 
under  a  depreciated  currency.  The  relative  valaes  be 
tween  labor  and  products  have  also  changed,  but  are  k: 
yet  adj usted.  The  depression  of  prices,  falling  uncquatr 
on  the  different  species  of  property,  is  ruinous  to  masr, 
and  repugnant  to  the  faelings  even  of  those  who  do  noi 
really  sufrcr.  It  may  be  long  before  a  proper  adins 
ment  of  these  values  removes  the  evil ;  and  until  fa 
the  busy  world  will  be  agitated  by  the  convulsive  stn^- 
glcs  of  its  various  interests,' each  to  avert  fit>m  itself,  iia 
throw  upon  others  the  impending  adversity'.  The  m- 
ficfttions  of  these  connecting  and  coufljcting  openti&3» 
are  so  complicated,  that  it  msy  be  doubted  whether  in? 
degree  of  intelligence,  however  free  from  the  influcnw 
of  special  interests,  could,  by  the  exercise  of  its  politkii 
power,  materially  lessen  the  evil.  The  active  energiei 
of  man,  stimulated  by  necessity,  emulation,  and  \(m  d 
wealth,  are  perhaps  the  agt:nts  most  to  be  relied  upcfs 
in  maintaining  a  salutary  equilibrium  in  the  various  ope- 
rations of  human  enterprise.  .  Every  new  dispositior, 
therefore,  of  the  money  power,  to  be  safe,  shwW  ^ 
gradual,  and  requires  great  caution  to  avoid  incrcasiBgtfi 
unequal  and  irregular  aelioii  which  is  so  obviously  ^rtp- 
dicial,  both  to  individual  and  public  welfare. 

Whatever  objects  may,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  GotcT!- 
ment,  be  found  for  the  application  of  surplus  rcTcnuf. 
after  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid,  there  will  probabl.r!t 
main  a  considerable  amount,  which  may.  be  dispense 
with,  by  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  w'ti^**^ 
prejudice  to  any  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Suchi 
reduction  will  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for  avert- 
ing a  poi*tion  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  general  «■ 
pressioii  in  the  price  of  property  before  referred  t- 
The* repeal  of  a  tax  is  similar  m  its  effects  lo  the  rcliC- 
quishment  of  so  much  annual  debt ;  rclieving^p  to  th»: 
amount,  the  various  species  of  labor  upon  which  it  »^ 
charged,  and  distributing  its  benefits,  in  proportion  i" 
consumption/upon  eveiy  individual  of  the  nation. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  tends wti; 
same  result  in  another  way.  The  interest  is  now  paw** 
capitafists,  out  of  the  profits  of  labor  ?  not  only  vi^l  J^* 
labor  be  released  from  the.  burden,  but  the  capital  th-p 
thrown  out  of  an  unproductive,  will  seek  a  producbn 
employment  ;  giving  thereby  a  new  impetus  to  cri^' 
prise,  In  agriculture,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  nsvigatji'-iv 
at  a  lower  charge  for  interest  than  before.    The  lKa>? 
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impositions  on  the  labor  employed  in  these  pursuits,  in    Kty  to  small  and  exact  payments,  will  prevent  the  abuse 
those  nttions  where  the  arts  have  attained  their  highest  I  of  burthening  creditors  with  an  inconvenient  amount  of 

perfection,  had  become  in  a  great  measure  counterbal-   ^'^ '—     ""- * **""  *''^  ** 

anced,  in  latter  years,  by  the  increased  capacity  of  that 
labor  i  but  these  burdens  still  remain».and  with  but  little 
prospect  of  diminution.  In  the  mean  time,  the  industry* 
of  the  United  States  will  have  a  positive  advantage  over 
that  of  other  countries,  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  respective  rates  of  taxation ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, (hat  there  has  been  probably  no  period,  in 
which  such  an  opportunity  for  advancing  tlie  general 
economy  of  the  American  People,  and  aiding  them  to 
maiBtftin  a  successful  competition  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, could  have  been  more  propitious,  or  more  necessa- 
ry to  their  interests,  than  that  which  is  now  approacliing. 
it  is  known  that  the  moat  unexampled  exertions  are  mak- 
ing in  all  civilized  nations,  to  increase  the  productive 
power  {  and  those  who  shall  stand  foremost  in  this  lauda- 
ble strife,  will  be  assured  of  success  in  maintaining,  not 
merely  the  prosperity  of  their  People,  but  a  high  rank 
among  the  fiimily  of  nations. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.D.INGHAM, 
Seeretanf  of  the  Treasury. 

TnKisuRT  Dkparthekt,  Dec.  14, 1829. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CURRENT  COINS, 

Made  to  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States,  Jan,  11,  1830. 

Mr,  SANFORD,  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  .the  current  coins,  and  to  re- 
port such  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  concerning 
coins,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  made  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

The  law  of  the  second  day  of  April,  1792,  establishing 
the  Mint,  and  directing  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
expressly  enacts,  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  be 
a  legal  tender,  in  all  payments  ^  but  it  is  not  declared 
by  that  law,  or  by  any  express  enactment,  that  our  cop- 
per coins  shall  be  legal  money.  The  currency  of  all 
other  copper  coins  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
the  8th  day  of  May,  1792.  It  is,  and  from  the  first  in- 
stitution of  our  coins  has  been,  an  uncertain 


these  coins.  When  our  copper  coins  shall  be  thus  con- 
fined to  very  small  payments,  the  objection  oft6n  made, 
that  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  purpose  of  money,  will 
have  little  force. 

•  All  our  silver  coins  are  now, '  indiscriminately,  legfal 
money|for  all  payments  ;  and  any  debt,  however  large, 
may  be  discharged  in  the  small  coins  of  this  metal.  ^ 

The  design  of  a  system  which  employs  gold,  .silver, 
and  copper  as  money,'  is,  that  the  several  metals  should 
be  used  foi*  the  respective  offices  to  which  each  of  them 
is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  that  gold  should  be  used  chiefly 
for  large  payments?  that  payments  which  are  neither 
very  g^at  nor  very  small,  should  be  made  in  silver  {  and 
that  copper  should  serve  only  for  payment  of  very  small 
sums.  The  object  of  different  coins  of  the  same  metal 
is,  that  the  smaller  coins  should  be  used  to  pay  the  small 
sums -which  they  express. 

All  these  are  objects  of  real  and  great  .convenience. 
But  when  small  coins,  so  convenient  for  smali  and  exact 
payments,  are  used  to  discharge  large  debts,  their  incon- 
venience is  manifest.  All  the  coins  offered  in  payment, 
must  be  counted  ^  every  piece  must  be  examined,  at 
least,  by  inspection  ;  an<l  the  Ubot  of  effecting  a  pay- 
ment is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pieces 
used  for  that  purpose.  To  abridge  this  labor,  large 
coins  are  necessary ;  and  public  convenience  i-cquires, 
that  such  coins  should  be  used  in  paymentof  large  sums. 

Our  various  coins  are  well  adapted  to  these  different 
ends  ;  but  we  have  hitherto- made  no  discrimination  be- 
tween  our  different  coins,  in  respect  to  their  use  in  pay- 
ments.    ' 

We  have  four  silver  coins  less  than  a  dollar ;  and  we 
allow  to  the  debtor  the  option  to  pay  either  gold  or  silver 
coins.  It  is  not  expedient  that  he  should  also  have  the 
option  to  pay  a  large  debt  in  these  small  coins  of  silver. 

Where  all  the  coins  are  equally  applicable  to  all  pay- 
ments, the  community  seldom  enjoy,  to  a  convenient  ex- 
tent, the  use  of  the  larger  coins.  Large  toins  are  with- 
drawn from  circulation  sooner,  and  more  frequently,  than 
smaller  pieces.  The  coins  most  convenient  to  the  manu- 
facturer, to  the  merchant,  who  exports  coins,  and  to  all 
who  deal  in  the  precious  metals  as  merchandize,  are  the 
pieces  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  metal.  All 


question, 
whether  a  debtor  can  compel  his  creditor  to  receive  pay-  _      .        _  . 

roent  in  cents  or  half  cents.     A  discussion  of  this  ques^   these  persons  select  large  coins  for  their  purposes,   in 


tton,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  existing  laws,  is  here  un 
necessary.  Our  copper  coins  are  either  legal  money,  or 
tlicy  aie  not.  If  they  are  a  legal  tender,  they  are  so 
without  limitation  of  amount  {  and  any  debt,  however 
^eat,  may  be  discharged  in  cents  or  half  cents:  If 
they  are  not  a  legal  tender,  they  are  not  so  in  any  case, 
or  for  the  smallest  sum  ;  and  we  have  no  leg^l  money  for 
very  small  payments.  Both  branches  of  this  alternative 
are  unfit  ;  and  neither  of  them  should  be  law.  The 
coins  of  copper  are  altogether  unsuitable  for  payment  of 
large  sums  ;  they  are  not  necessary  for  payments  which 
may  be  made  by  coins  of  silver  or  gold  ;  and  their  pecu- 
liar destination  is,  to  make  those  small  payments  which 
cannot  be  made  by  coins  of  higher  value.  The  copper 
coins  should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  to  their  proper 
province  ;  and  within  that  sphere  they  should  be  leg^l 
for  all  purposes  of  money. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  amount  for  which  the  copper 
coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  shall  be  ten  cents.  A  sum 
greater  than  ten  cents  would  be  inconvenient  :  and 
though  five  cents  may  be  paid  in  silver  by  a  half  dime, 
and  ten  cents  by  a  dime,  or  two  half  dimes,  yet  it  is  con- 
venient  that  the  debtor  should  als(»  be  able  to  pay  these 
small  sums  in  the  copper  coins.  The  sum  of  ten  cents, 
OS  a  rule  for  this  purpose,  seems  to  adjust,  reasonably, 
the  question  of  convenience  between  creditor  and  debt- 
or :  and  this  regulation,  while  it  will  aflbrd  entire  laci- 


preference  to  small  pieces ;  and  where  the  same  quan- 
tity of  metal  may  be  obtained  either  in  large  pieces  or 
small  coins,  the  greater  convenience  of  large  pieces  for 
the  uses  to  which  coins  are  applied  by  these  persons,  is, 
alone, '  a  decisive  reason  for  this  preference.  Another 
cause  concun-ing  with  this  convefiience,  operates,  power- ' 
fully,  to  withdraw  large  coins  from  currency.  Circulat- 
ing coins  are  never  entirely  uniform  in  weight.  Small 
coins  lose  a  greater  proportion  of  weight  than  large 
coins,  by  circulation  ;  and  where  the  different  coins  have 
been  in  use  during  the  same  period,  large  coins  are  less 
diminiithed  in  weight  and  intrinsic  value.  The  merchant 
or  the  manufacturer  who  selects  large  pieces  instead  of 
small  coins,  not  only  finds  the  large  pieces  more  conve- 
nient, but  he  generally  finds,  also,  a  considerable  gain  in 
the  quantity  of  metal  which  he  obtains  by  this  prefe- 
rence. This  disproportion  is,  moreover,  a  direct  induce- 
ment to  convert  large  corns  into  bullion.  As  the  diminu- 
tion of  small  coins  is  often  much  greater  than  that  of  large 
coins,  the  larger  pieces  are  converted  into  bullion,  for  tlie 
gMji  which  this  operation  affords  :  these  conversions  are 
extensive,  in  proportion  as  they  are  profitable ;  and  are 
profitable,  according  to  the  degree  of  disproportion  of 
weight  between  large  coins  and  small  pieces.  Motives 
of  convenience,  and  motives  of  profit,  thus  co-operate  to 
the  same  result  ;  and  demands  far  gold  or  silver,  wliich 
fall  upon  the  coins,  are  satisfied  fW>m  the  largest  pieces 
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which  can  be  procured.  The  lar^r  coins  constantly 
depart  from  circulation,  while  the  smallrr  coins  remain  « 
and  it  is  often  foynd»  that  nearly  all  the  coins  remaining 
in  use  connst  of  the  minor  pieces. 

The  large  coins  wliich  are  converted  into  bullion^  ex- 
ported from  the  country,  or  I'sed  in  n)anufM:tiircs  are  the 
coins  which  are  most  convenient  to  the  whole  comniiNii- 
ty ,  when  large  sums  are  to  be  paid  and  received ;  oihI  the 
public  intercatt  is»  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  cur- 
rent .coins  sliould  be  those  Mbhich  are  adapted  to  the  ob- 
ject of  paying  large  sums  with  facility.  A  due  portion 
of  large  coins  should  therefore^  not  only  be  issued,  but 
also  be  retained  in  circulation.  This  end  is  to  be  attain- 
ed only  by  rendering  such  coins  necessary  for  the  Urge 
payments,  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

As  a  regulation  in  this  respect,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
silver  coins  less  than  a  dollar,  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender 
for  any  sum  exceeding  ten  dollars.  The  sum  proposed 
for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a  report  made  in 
the  House. of  Repreaenlatives,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  JanuaryBl819,  was  five  dollars  ;  but  this  sum  seems  too 
low.  If  a  new  system  were  now  to  be  instituted,  or  if 
all  our  different  coins  were  in  circulation,  in  due  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  might  be  taJuu 
as  the  convenient  rule,  in  this  particular.  In  the  actual 
state  of  our  coins,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  appears  prefera- 
ble {  and  this  sum  will  sufficiently  guard  creditors 
against  the  inconvenience  of  receiv'uig  large  payments  in 
small  silver  coins. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  second  day  of 
April,  1792,  is  in  these  words  :  "  All  the  gold  and  silver 
'*  coins  wliich  shall  have  been  struck  at,  and  issued  from 
'*  the  said  mint,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments 
"whatsoever;  those  of  full  weiglit,  according  to  the 
**  respective  values  hereinbefore  declared,  and  those  of 
'^  less  than  full  \^  eight,  at  values  proportional  to  tlieir 
"  respective  weights.*' 

The  legal  value  of  our  coins  of  gold  an<l  silver,  thus 
depends  on  their  actual  weight.  This  regulation  in- 
rolves  the  inconvenience,  that  our  coins  must  be  actually 
weighed,  when  weighing  is  required  ;  but  this  inconve- 
nience cannot  be  avoided,  without  incumng  a  greater 
evil.  Coins  unequal  in  weight  and  intiinsic  value,  but 
bearing  the  same  legal  value,  are  a  source  of  grtivous 
disorder  and  injustice  ;  and  all  coins,  however  uniform 
ifi  weight,  when  they  leave  the  mint,  afterwards  become 
redticed  and  unequal  in  intrinsic  value.  Our  system, 
therefore,  prescribes  the  weights  which  shall  be  giver,  to 
our  coins  by  the  mint,  and  their  legal  values  when  they 
have  those  weights  i  and  direct,  that  coins  of  less  than 
fall  weight,  shall  have  legal  values,  according  to  their 
actual  weights.  The  currtrncy  of  our  gold  and  silver 
coins,  by  mere  tale,  is  neither  enforced  nor  prohibited ; 
but  is  left  to  take  place,  according  to  convenience  and 
consent.  Hut  in  enacting  the  principle,  thai  the  value 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  weight,  uiiiversMl  terms  have 
•  been  useil,  by  which  all  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  liow- 
ever  diminished  in  weight,  are  made  legal  money,  and  in 
this  respect,  a  restriction  is  necessary. 

l*he  smallest  and  lightest  remnant  of  a  coin,  is  now 
legal  money,  equally  with  a  perfect  piece  of  a  full 
weight ;  and  it  is  in  the  option  of  a  debtor,  to  discharge 
his  debt,  either  in  coins  of  full  weight,  or  in  those  wliich 
are  diminished  to  any  inferior  weight 

Coins  which  must  be  weighed  to  ascertain  their  value, 
are  very  inconvenient  money.  When  coins,  manifestly 
much  diminished,  are  offered  in  payment,  the  creditor 
must,  in  justice  to  himself,  require  that  they  shall  be  actu- 
ally weighed  ;  and  weigliing  must  be  followed  by  the 
cidculattons  requisite  to  convert  weights  into  pecuniary 
values.  These  proceedings  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 
Coins  should,  indeed,  be  liable  to  examination  of  their 
actual  weight,  as  'the   ultimate  and  controHlug  test  of 


their  value  ;  but,  to  be  entirely  convenient,  thejr  i^Ji 
require  only  to  be  cotinted  :  and  when  weight  t^eccri 
the  necessary,  or  ordinary  test  of  the  value  ot  :. 
much  of  their  conveniepce  is  lost  Wlien  actual  %u 
tag  decides  that  coins  are  greatly  dimint«itied,  it  dec . 
that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  convenient  use.  C  fo, 
inferior  in  usefulness)  cannot  be  justly  ranked  wit,.-. 
,  which  being  of  full  weight,  or  slightly  reduceil.  j  :: 
the  great  convenience  of  a  currency  by  talc. 

While  a  coin  retains  the  stamp  of  the  mint,  lu: 
pression  certifies  the  denomination  of  the  piece,  &r:  ' 

•  quafi^  of  the  metal.     When  coins  are  so  woiisL^ 
their  inscriptioos  and  distinciive  marks  are  cfi'acM,^ 
have  lost  the  character  which  they  received  frja  r 
mint ;  and  without  that  manifest  character,  they  ve 
coined  money.     When  a  piece  is  so  reduced,  that  iis  i 

•  pearance  does  not  indicate  whether  it  is  of  onedcKC 
nation  or  another,  or  whether  it  is  of  the  national  oir 
of  foreign  coinage,  its  purity  atid  weight  are  nsceur 

,  and  it  wants  the  qualities  of  money.     That  coins  mm: 

to  disks  of  smooth  metal,  should  be  legal  monej,  •> ,. 

,  too  inconvenient ;  and  it  is  umiccesaa^y  that  the}  kba. 

be  so,  where  the  public  mint  is  always  ready  toctf  .' 

I  them  into  perfect  pieces. 

All  sucii  coins  are  unfit  for  circulation  by  talc :  i:- 
tlieir  compuhoiy  currency,  by  weiglit,  is  an  a/- 
^  nience   to  which  the  community  ought  not  to  be  fj 
<  jected. 

j      The  currency  of  diminished  coins  lias  a  poweifJ  ^ 
,  dency  to  expel  perfect  coins  from  circulation.    In  rr 
:  society  where  coins  are  used,  they  are  treated  nrr- 
I  ferently,  by  two  classes  of  persons^     One  class,  wr 
j  ing  far  the  greater  number,  pay  and  receive  coins, ' 
;  out  regard  to  their  actual  weight ;  and  the  great  &:- 
tion  of  the  community  takes  place,  by  mcK  talc  i'^ 
ther  class  consists  of  persons  who,  in  various  «a}i>  f  I 
in  the  precious  metals  as  merdiandise ;  and  tii)  c-' i 
traffic  in  coins,  according  to  tJieir  actual  weight  ^ 
trinsic  ^-alue.    While  an  immense  majerity  of  tije  s^-: •  | 
are  incessantly  circulating  diminished  coins,  as  eq'J*«-^'  i 
to  those  of  full  weight,  dealers  in  gold  and  5.lv-*"' 
constantly  making  the  discrimination  which  is  dji  '*  | 
by  others  \  and  tlieir  business  is  to  derive  profit  frou'>^^ 
disparities.     While  others  circtilate  by  tale,  the*  >•'  i 
tuin  thevulue  of  coins  by  weight,     l^cy  recti* « ■"-*| 
of  full  weijjht,  and  pay  those  of  reduced  a'tigtt."-. 
exchange  diminished  coins  for  coins  of  full  «(ri|^''  '^ 
the  constant  commerce  of  the  society  rendtrs  thee  *► 
stitutions  easy  and  endless.     When  a  diminishcucc:.>i 
been  used  to  obtain  a  coin  of  full  weight,  for  §■-"•* , 
coin  of  full  weight  circulates  no'  more.    It  is  cos»^ 
into  bullion  or  treated  as  bullion  5   and  i*  expff*''»J 
!  used  in  manufactures,  as  bullion  is  wanted  fcr  c-^^  | 
'  these  objects. 

While  the  weight  of  coins  is  incessantly  r&^^- 
the  friction  of  ordinary  use,  this  is  not  tlie  sole  ci^ 
their  diminution.      Coins  are  easily  reduced  to  *'.f 
fcrior  weight,  by  artificial  means.     Various  pr^ 
some  of  whicii  are  denominated  filing,  dippii^ 
scaling,   and  sweating,  are  employ^  tosubstnc' 
coins  of  full  weight,  a  portion  of  their  metal.  1^"^'! 
so  reduced,  are  put  into  circulation  by  tale:  t^- 
vahie  of  tlie  metal  withdrawn,  is  gahietl  by  ^^^Ji 
perform  tlieae  openttions.     These  practices  »«  fi« 
den  by  law  ;  but  as  they  ar^,or  may  be-secret,  t'^) 
not  be  repressed.  ^ 

Ordinary  use  and  artificial  reductions  thus  co^ 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  coins  :  and  new  siimf  •"'  ^. 


stantly  given  to  the  business  of  procuring  coi»  • 
weight,  by  means  of  those  which  are  lighter  1>'^' 
exctianges  are  not  limited  to  the  acquisition  oi  '•■ 
full  weight  Wiien  all  the  coins  are  below  fnW  * 
they  still,  to  a  great  extent,  circulate  by  tale-    B'' 
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of  tliem  are  lighter  than  others{  and  the  heavier  pieces 
are  continually  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  liji^bter 
pieces  remain;  but  remain  only  until  they  in  their  turn, 
become  heavier  than  others,  when  they  liicewise  disap- 
pear. The  substitution  of  lifi^hter  coins  for  heavier  pieces 
proceeds  mo^  or  less  rapidlyy  in  proportion  to  the  profit 
wliich  it  affords:  and  these  operations  pass  unheeded  or 
little  observed  by  the  public,  untd  at  length,  their  effact 
becomes  sensible  to  the  whole  commnnity.  A  scarcity  of 
coins  is  felt;  attention  to  the  current  eoyis  is  excited;  the 
absence  of  entire  coins  is  observed;  and  the  coins  remain- 
ing in  circulation,  are  found  to  consist  of  pieces  reduced 
greatly  below  the  full  weight  of  their  denominations. 

Prices  are  adju&ted  to  the  money  in  which  they  are  to 
be  paid;  and  when  ihe  current  coins  or  some  of  them  are 
diminished,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  taise  prices  and 
receive  the  coins  by  tale  than  to  sell  for  lower  prices 
aud  receive  the  coins  by  weight.  In  this  condition  of  the 
coins,  prices  are  raised.  The  seller  expecting  to  receive 
the  current  coins  by  tale,  and  knowing  thst  some  of  them 
are  diminished  in  weigitt,  states  his  price  as  nearly  as  he 
is  able,  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  which  he  is  to 
receive  in  payment;  compensating  the  deficient  weight  ol 
<Iiminished  coins,  by  the  superior  weight  of  entire  coins. 
Such  a  price  is  founded  upon  an  estimated  average  of  the 
intrinsic  values  of  the  coins  of  full  weight  and  the  dimin- 
ished coin?,  supposed  to  be  in  circulation.  But  what 
proportion  of  the  circulating  coins  is  diminished  is  never 
accurately  known  ;  diminished  coins  are  reduced  in 
weight,  in  various  degrees;  such  coins  are  often  numer- 
O'ls  in  one  scene  of  circulation,  and  few  in  another ;  their 
number  is  sometimes  suddenly  increased,  and  they  enter 
into  payments,  in  various  proportions,  with  coins  of  full 
weight.  From  these  uncertainties,  no  equation  can  be 
extracted;  and  ail  calculations  to  that  end,  must  be  inac- 
curate or  uncertain.  Instead  therefore,  of  the  certainty 
which  the  current  coins  do  not  afford,  vague  estima- 1 
tions  of  their  true  value  are  made;  and  such  estimations 
agree  in  considering  coins  of  full  weight  as  worth  less,  and 
diminished  coins  as  worth  more,  tmn  their  intrinsic  va* 
lues;  but  differ  variously,  in  the  estimated  rates  of  depre- 
ciation  and  addition.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  i 
weighing  the  current  coina,  an  imaginary  standartl  of  their  | 
value  is  thus  formed;  prices  are  in  practice  adjusted  to  ! 
this  standard;  and  by  the  influence  of  diminished  coins, ! 
the  measure  of  value  is  rendered,  to  a  considerable  ex*  I 
tent,  indefinite,  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  I 

This  state  of  the  coins  impedes  the  coinage  of  bullion.  | 
When  diminished  coins  are  by  currenc)  and  custom,  as  ! 
valuable  as  coins  of  full  weight,  the  possessor  of  gold  or 
silver  in  bullion,  finds  more  profit*  in  exclianging  ii  for  di 
ininished  coins,  than  for  coins  of  fall  weight 

Dimmished  coins  are  thus  imperfect  money,  they  are 
unfit  for  circulation  by  tale;  they  disturb  the  measure  of 
value;  they  impede  the  emission  of  new  coins;  and  by 
their  agency,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  uniform, 
coins  which  public  convenience  requires. 

When  diminished  coins  have  becoane  numerous  and 
much  reduced  in  weight,  and  still  circuhite  as  equivalent 
to  coins  of  full  weight,  the  c  vil  is  not  redressed  merely 
by  issuing  new  coins.  An  emission  of  new  coins  affords 
new  and  profitable  employment  to  til  who  are  enga^d  in 
cxchangea,  artificial  oiminution  and  the  conversion  of 
coins  into  bullion.  The  new  coins  of  full  weight  are 
quickly  converted  into  buUion,or  into  diminished  pieces ; 
and  the  circulating  money  consists  as  before,  in  great 
part,  of  diminished  coins.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is 
to  abolish  the  cause  which  banishes  entire  coins ;  and  a 
total  suppression  of  diminished  coins  must  be  accompa- 
nied or  followed,  by  a  recoinagc  of  all  or  great  part  of  the 
money  of  tiie  country.  Tiim  remedv,  inconvenient  as  it 
is,  then  becomes  the  ksb  evil ;  and  in  other  countries, 
it  has  often  been  found  necessary. 
Voi.  VI. -F 


If  diminished  coins  are  banished  from  circulation,  as 
they  become  reduced,  they  are  gradually  replaced  by 
new  coins,  with  very  little  inconvenience.  If  they  are 
suffered  t(^  circulate  until  they  become  a  large  portion  of 
the  current  coins,  they  cannot  be  suddenly  replaced;  nor 
can  the  transition  from  sticli  jl  state  to  an  adequate  Mip- 
ply  of  new  coins,  take  place,  without  greatly  disturbing 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  community.  A  general 
re-coinage  may  be  long  postponed  t  but  where  diminish- 
ed coins  continue  to  circulate,  their  progressive  diminu- 
tion, their  increasing  amount,  and  their  consequent  mis- 
chiefii,  more  and  more  felt,  ai  length  render  a  general  re- 
newal of  the  coins  inevitably  necessary.  It  is  fsr  better 
that  the  remedy  should  keep  pace  with  the  disease ;  that 
coins  which  become  diminished,  should  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  circulation  t^nd  that  as  they  are  gradually 
banished  from  use,  their  place  should  be  gradually  sup* 
plied  by  new  coins. 

The  disorders  which  are  inevitably  generated  by  the 
currency  of  diminished  coins,  exist  in  this  country,  and 
are  increasing  ;  and  we  are  silently  and  gradually  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  our  best  coins.  The  dimin- 
ished  coins  which  have  hitherto  been  the  principal  cause 
of  mischief  in  our  country,  are  the  Spanish  coins  which 
circulate  as  equivalent  to  the  coins  of  our  own  mint :  and 
in  respect  to  these  Spanish  coins,  a  distinct  measure  will 
be  proposed.  Our  own  coins  are  not  yet  much  reduced 
by  ordinary  use ;  but  many  of  them  are  artificially  di- 
minished. Since  the  evils  of  diminished  coins  result 
from  the  nature  of  things,  increase  with  time,  and  if  not 
counteracted,  become,  sooner  or  later,  a  capital  vice  in 
the  money  of  every  country,  they  should  be  anticipated, 
and  sofar  as  m^y  be  practicable,  should  be  prevented  by 
the  monetary  system  itself.  Our  own  system  has  no  pre- 
caution in  this  respect ;  it  expressly  makes  our  coins  di« 
minished  to  any  degree  whatever,  as  fully  legal  as  coins 
of  entire  weight ;  and  it  thus  promotes  tlie  march  of 
these  mischiefs.  Some  restriction  of  the  existing  rule  is 
necessary,  as  a  permanent  regulation,  which  may  at  least 
check  the  progress  of  this  great  disorder,  and  the  regula- 
tion which  seems  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  and  to  our 
present  situation,  is,  thac  our  diminished  coins  should  not 
be,  as  they  now  are,  legal  money. 

Though  entire  uniformity  in  the  weight  of  droulating 
coins  is  unattainable,  great  diversities  are  not  to  be  tole- 
rated. If  all  the  drculating  coins  cannot  be  of  fiiU  and 
uniform  weight,  still,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  that 
condition,  the  more  sound  and  useful  is  the  OMney  of  the 
country ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  circulating  coins  are 
diminished  and  unequa*,  the  inconveniences  and  misehiefii 
which  have  been  described  must  exist. 

If  Coins  cease  to  circulate  when  they  are  sligiitly  re- 
duced, the  benefits  of  coinage  are,  in  some  degree,  lost. 
If  they  continue  to  circulate  after  they  are  much  reduced, 
great  mischief  in  all  the  money  of  the  country  follows.— 
Both  these  incunvenienccs  are  to  be  avoided  :  and  the 
only  practicable  measure  for  this  purpose,  is  to  establish 
a  discrimination  between  coins^  which,  though  slightly  di- 
minished, may  stilt  circulate  with  utility,  and  coine  nwch 
diminished,  which  cannot  circulate  without  mischief. 

To  ascertain  the  greatest  diminution  of  weight  which 
our  coins  will  undergo,  and  yet  leave  their  devices  and  in- 
scriptions clearly  discernible,  ezperiroenti  have  been  re- 
cently made  at  the  mint ;  and  it  is  found,  that  our  dollar 
and  its  parts,  when  reduced  by  attrition,  so  that  their  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  are  not  wholly  obNteraled,  but 
would  be  entirely  effaced  by  a  slight  fiirther  dtmimrtion^ 
lose  the  proportions  ofHheir  respective  full  weights^ 
which  follow  : 

The  dollar  loses  five  and  seventy  six  hundredtlis  per 
centum* 

The  half  dolla*  loses  six  and  terenty^wo  handreths 
per  centum. 
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The  quarter  dollar  loses  seven  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths per  centum. 
The  dime  loses  nine  and  one  tenth  per  centum. 
The  half  dime  loses  ten  and  one  fif^h  per  eontum. 
When  our  silver  coins  are  diminished  in  any  dcgnfe 
greater  than  these  respective  rates,  they  are  destitute  of 
the  impression  of  the  mint ;  and  for  that  reason  alone  are 
unfit  for  farther  circulation. 

The  impression  of  tUe  mint  being  essential,  coins  which 
have  Utat  that  impression  should  cease  to  circulate  ;  but 
this  criterion  does  not  also  decide  that  all  diminished 
coins  which  retain  the  marks  of  the  mint,  may  circulate 
with  safety  and  advantage  to  the  public.  0(her  conside- 
rations evince  that  the  degree  of  diminution  at  which 
coins  should  cease  to  circulate,  ought  to  be  less  than  the 
rates  iiidicsted  by  the  mare  fact  that  so  much  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  mint  remains,  that  the  character  of  the 
coins  is  still  discernible. 

The  preceding  rates  of  the  loss  of  weight  by  attri- 
tion, in  our  silver  coins,  are  the  utmost  limits  of  diminu- 
tion, within  which,  the  marks  of  the  mint  are  visitile  ;  and 
though  witliin  these  limits,  the  impression  of  the  mint  is 
discernible,  yet  when  these  coins  are  reduced  to  tiiese 
limits^  they  are  exceedingly  defaced  and  their  beauty  is 
lost. 

Some  of  the  modes  of  artificial  diminution,  such  as  bor- 
ing and  sweating,  subtract  much  of  the  weight  of  coins, 
anU  yet  leave  their  devices  and  inscriptions,  with  little  or 
no  alteration. 

The  various  mischiefs  resulting  from  diminished  coins 
take  place,  when  coins  are  diminished  in  a  degree  much 
less  than  the  rates  of  diminution  which  they  will  undergo, 
without  losing  entirel^^  the  impression  of  the  mint.  A 
small  difference  of  weight  between  coins  of  tlie  same  de- 
nomination is  sufficient  to  afford  profit  by  exchanges,  to 
CDg>^gc  the  trader  in  coins,  In  his  operations,  snd  to  con- 
sign coins  of  full  weiglit  to  the  crucible  or  to  exportation. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  diminished  coins  are  the  great 
evil  against  which  provision  is  to  be  made ;  and  the 
only  i^equate  remedy  is,  to  remove  so  (iir  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  source  of  gain  which  must  always  exist, 
where  there  is  any  considerable  difference  of  weight,  be- 
tween current  coins  of  the  same  denomination.  The 
high  importance  of  this  object  renders  it  necessary,  that 
the  diminution  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  circulation 
of  coins,  should  be  a  very  small  part  of  their  full  weiglit. 

The  measure  now  proposed,  being  not  to  suppress  ab- 
solutely the  oirculatioii  of  diminished  coins,  but  to  check 
their  currency,  by  depriving  them  of  the  character  of 
legal  money,  they  may  nevertheless  circulate  by  con- 
sent {  and  the  degree  of  diminution,  at  which  such  coins 
shall  cease  to  be  legal,  may,  without  inconvenience,  be 
low. 

Still,  the  rate  of  diminution  at  which  coins  shall  cease 
to  be  legal,  should  not  be  so  low,  as  to  confine  tiiem  to  a 
veiy  short  term  of  circulation. 

From  careful  examination  of  our  own  coins  and  those  of 
other  countries,  the  loss  of  wei^t  sustained  by  our  9oins 
by  ordinary  use,  during  a  period  of  fif^y  years,  is  esti- 
mated, as  fellows  : 

The  eagle  loses  about  one  per  centum. 

The  half  eagle  loses  nearly  two  per  centum. 

•The  quarter  eagle  loses  about  three  per  centum. 

The  dollar  loses  about  one  per  centum 

The  half  dollar  loses  nearly  two  per  centum. 

The  quarter  dollar  loses  about  three  and  a  half  per 
ceiitum. 

The  dime  loses  about  six  per  centum. 

The  half  dime  loses  about  ten  per  centum. 

It  is  proposed  that  our  coins  shall  not  be  a  legal  ten- 
der, when  they  are  diminished  in  weight  more  than  one 
twenty-fifth  part  or  four  per  centum  of  their  full  weight  { 
and  that  this  rule  sliall  be  applied  to  all  tlic  cuins.  Differ- 


ent rates  of  diminution  for  the  different  coins,  vodd  !k 
too  complex,  and  would  afford  very  little  advanUgt  Uv 
der  the  restriction  now  proposed,  our  coins  Alvrnki 
only  by  ordmary  use  will  be  legal  money  during  tbe  toc 
lowing  periods  : 

The  eagle,  about  two  hundred  years. 

llie  half  eagle,  about  one  hundred  years. 

The  quarter  eagle,  about  sixty-seven  years. 

The  dolbr,  about  two  hundred  years. ' 

The  half  dollar,  about  one  hundred  years. 

The  quarter  dollar,  about  fifty  seven  years. 

The  dime,  about  thirty -three  years. 

The  lialf  dime,  about  twenty  years. 

Though  the  object  of  giving  to  the  public  the  tee  i 
coins  for  a  long  period,  and  that  of  arresting  their  cs!?n 
cy  when  their  farther  circulation  would  be  pemici(Mi.r 
not  fully  compatible  with  each  other,  they  nar  be,  (s . 
great  extent,  reconciled,  When  we  seek  apaitidi.' 
'rule,  which  sliall  harmonize  these  objects  accordi^: 
their  just  importance,  our  choice  cannot  bedAnm^e; 
by  exact  science  ;  and  some  role  avoiding  extreaci,  k- 
proaching  if  nut  attuning  the  desired  medium,  and  p^ 
mi&ing  probable  success,  must  be  selected.  The  rule  m 
proposed  seems  well  adapted  to  the  intended  end;h  i 
deemed  eligible,  and  it  nmy  be  safely  adopted  tnd  pe 
sued,  until  experience  shall  suggest  a  more  hmk^ 
regulation. 

This  restriction  will  protect  creditors  from  pajmeo'i " 
coins  much  diminished  {  will  check  the  circul^ioB  i 
such  coins;  and  will  tend  to  preserve  to  the  publxcii 
use  of  our  best  coins. 

When  our  monetary  system  and  the  mint  vert  ^> 
blished,  it  was  justly  conceived  to  be  an  essentia]  pL":/ 
the  system  of  national  money,  that  the  currency  oTfokTii 
coins  should  cease  It  was  expedient,  that  the  \«t^ 
coins,  which  were  then  the  money  in  use,  siiouUbe^' 
fered  to  circulate,  until  the  mint  should  be  in  open--' 
and  able  to  issue  our  own  coins  ;  and  the  term  of  it'*^ 
years  was  regarded  as  a  peritKl,  at  the  end  of  vbicb^R 
ought  to  dispense  with  all  foreign  coins,  and  al>olisi)  Dct 
currency.  Thirty  eight  years  have  since  ebpsnli^ 
we  have  not  yet  dispensed  with  foreign  coins,  as  i<^ 
money* 

Our  laws  have  at  different  times  legalized  certain  f:' 
eign  coins  ;  but  all  these  laws  were  intended  to  be  i^ 
porary,  and  most  of  them  were  expressly  limited  to  si^^ 
periods,  which  have  etpired.  The  only  forei^'i  c«» 
which  are  now  a  legal  tender,  are  Spanisli  dollars  a&i^ 
parts  of  those  dollars. 

Some  Spanish  dollars  'are  still  coined  by  theivc*/ 
Madrid  <  but  with  this  exception,  the  coinage  of  Sp^^ 
dollars  and  their  parts  has  entirely  ceased.  None  or  ^r 
few  of  these  recent  Spanish  coins  reach  this  coanitT- 

Our  great  supply  of  Spanish  coins  has  always  be:c  <^ 
rived  from  the  American  countries,  formerly  Sp»nB^»** 
now  independent;  and  the  Spanish  dolbr  and  its  p^ 
BOW  current  in  this  country,  were  coined  by  the  a^ 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  American  countries,  «t^- 
those  countries  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Spti^' 
Since  those  countries  have  become  indepewleni,  ti^ 
have  instituted  new  coins  for  themselves:  and  \^^P 
their  coins  are  in  some  rcspeets  formed  upon  theme* 
of  the  Spanish  dollar,  they  deviate  variously,  M^ 
example;  and  the  devices  and  external  marks  of  t^ 
coins  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Spaci»°^' 
lar. 

Few  or  none  of  the  Spanish  coins  bow  in  thiscoos'^- 
have. been  fabricated  within  the  last  fifteen  yesn;*^^ 
large  portion,  probably  one  half  of  them,  had  been  ti- 
ricated  and  were  in  use,  before  the  rear  1792,  vhenj 
mint  was  estabhshed  ;  and  neariy  all  of  them  bavebc' 
in  tise,  during  various  periods,  from  twenty  to  one  -^ 
dred  years. 
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All  these  Spanish  coins  are  reduced  in  various  degrees 
from  their  orig^inal  weights.  AH  of  them  have  been  re- 
(luced  by  use,  aiul  many  of  them  also  by  artificial  means  i 
and  many  of  these  coins  are  exceedingly  diminished.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  Spanish  coins  now  m  our  circula- 
tion are  at  this  lime  less  in  weight  than  their  original 
full  weights,  by  the  following  proportions  : 

The  dollar  about  one  per  centum. 

The  half  dollar,  about  three  per  centum. 

The  quarter  dollar,  about  six  per  centum. 

The  eighth  o^a  dollar,  about  eleven  per  centum. 

Tiie  Sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  about  nineteen  per  centum. 

These  are  averages  of  the  rates  of  diminution  of  the^ 
several  coins  {  many  of  them  of  each  denomination  be 
itig  reduced  more,  and  many  less,  than  these  estimated 
rates. 

In  the  year  1826,  various  foreign  coins  were  examined 
and  weighed  at  the  mint ;  the  results  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  in  January  1827  ;  and  according  to  those  results, 
the  diminution  of  these  Spanish  coins  is  somewhat  less 
than  it  is  stated  to  be  by  the  estimates  now  made.  The 
examination  of  the  mint  was  undoubtedly  faithfuLand  ac- 
curate ;  but  the  results  which  it  then  presented,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  the  estimates 
now  made,  and  to  all  statements  of  such  facts.  It  being 
impossible  to  examine  all  the  coins  in  circulation,  all  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  examine,  carefully,  a  great  number  of 
them  ;  and  to  deduce  from  their  various  degrees  of  dimi- 
nution, an  average,  which  will  probably  be  also  the  av- 
erage of  the  diminution  of  the  coins  of  the  same  kiml, 
not  examined.  Such  an  examination  and  such  a  deduc- 
tion of  aven*ges,  were  made  by  the  mint  of  1826;  and  a 
similur  proceeding  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  esti- 
mates now  made.  But  the  coins  examined  by  any  per- 
son, at  any  time  or  place,  may  be  in  their  average,  more 
iir  te>s  diminished  than  an  exact  average  of  all  the  like 
coins  in  circulation  :  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Spanish 
dollars  and  their  parts  which  were  examined  by  the  mint 
in  1826,  must  have  been  somewhat  less  diminished  than 
ihe  residue  of  those  coins  circtdating  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Minute  differences  between  averages  re- 
sailing  frum  particular  examination*?,  are,  however,  of  lit- 
tle importance,  where  the  results  of  all  examinations  con- 
cur in  showing  the  general  state  of  the  fact  of  diminution. 

An  average  of  another  kind  will  exhibit  the  diminu- 
tion of  these  coins,  in  one  view.  Of  these  Spanish  coins 
now  ill  our  circulation  there  are  very  few  dollars,  and 
the  half  dollars  are  not  numerous.  The  qu;)rtera,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths,  are  very  numerous  ;  they  form  a  consider- 
kble  portion  of  the  circ'dating  coins ;  their  aggregate 
amount  very  fiir  exceeds  the  amount  of  dollars  and  half 
dollars  ;  and  these  minor  coins  are  the  pieces  which  are 
most  diminished.  An  avenge  of  the  d.minution  of  all 
these  Spanish  dollars  and  their  parts,  deduced  from^he 
Keveral  amounts  of  the  coins  of  each  denomination  be- 
lie\ed  to  be  now  in  our  circulation,  and  tJieir  respective 
rates  of  diminution,  is  eMimaled  to  be  nearly  seven  per 
centum  ol  the  original  weight  and  value  of  the  aggregate 
qitnr.tity. 

The  Spanish  dollan  and  their  parts  coined  at  difft-rent 
times,  ^»ere  not  entirely  unifor^n  in  weight ;  and  the  origi- 
nal full  weiglit  of  soiie  of  these  coins,  was  sticb,  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  dollar  was  equal  to  a  dollar  and 
nearly  a  cent  of  our  money.  The  proportions  in  which 
these  coins  of  different  emissions  and  different  original 
weights,  constitute  the  loul  sum  now  in  our  circulation, 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  acctiracy  ( but  some  of 
these  coins  originally  a  liule  more  valuable  than  our  own 
silver  coins,  are  a  part  of  the  mass.  Hence,  the  degree 
of  diminution  of  these  Spani&h  coins  does  not  express 
with  entire  accuracy  the  actual  difference  of  weight  be- 
tween ihem  and  our  own  coins :  ainl  the  actual  weight  of 
these  Spanish  coins  at  this  time,    is  the   important  fact 


sought  to  be  ascertained.  When  the  Spanish  dollara  and 
their  parts  now  in  our  circulation  are  considered  in  their 
*i>^i'^i?3lc  quantity,  it  is  estimated  that  at  this  time,  the 
entire  mass  is  at  least  six  per  centum  less  in  actual 
weight,  than  the  full  weight  of  our  own  silver  coins. 

Wha'.evcr  may  be  the  exact  average  of  this  disparity, 
great  numbers  of  these  Spanish  coins  are  now  reduced  in 
weight,  far  below  any  average  of  the  diminution  of  the 
f£rS^regate  quantity;  great  numbersof  them  are  ezcedd- 
ingly  inferior  in  intrinsic  valu^,  to  our  own  coins  of  like 
denominations  ;  and  this  portion  of  these  Spanish  coins 
is  quite  sufficient  to  operate  with  powerful  effect  upon 
the  coins  of  onr  own  mint. 

The  Spanish  dollare,  which  are  now  a  legal  tender, 
are  those,  of  which  the  actual  weight  is  not  less  than  sev* 
enteen  pennyweights  and  seven  grains ;  and  the  parts  of 
the  Spanish  dollar  are  not  a  legal  tender,  unless  they 
have  like  proportional  weight.  There  are  very  few  Span- 
ish dollars  and  not  many  Spanish  half  dollare  now  in  our 
circulation :  and  of  those  no^  in  use,  a  few  have  the 
weight  thus  requisite  to  make  them  legal  money,  Alt  or 
almost  all  the  Spanish  quarter  dollara  are  below  the  requi- 
site weiglu  ;  and  most  of  them  are  reduced  below  that 
weight.  The  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar  are  still  more  diminished  \  and  all  of  them  are  far  be. 
low  the  weight  required  to  make  them  a  legal  tender. 
Of  all  these  coins,  a  very  small  portion,  not  perhaps 
amounting  to  a  hundredth  part,  may  have  the  weight 
prescribed  by  the  law  now  in  force  ;  and  these  alone,  are 
now  legal  money.  The  regulation  by  which  Spanish 
dollare  and  their  parts  are  thus  legal  money  or  not,  ac- 
cording U)  their  actual  weight,  was  established  in  1793. 
The  legislature  of  that  time  were  justly  sensible  of  the 
mischief  which  would  follow,  if  such  of  these  coins  as  are 
inferior  to  our  own  in  weight,  should  circulate  as  equal 
to  them  in  value  <  and  by  this  regulation,  they  intended 
to  exclude  such  inferior  coins  from*  currency.  Expert-* 
ence  has  shown  that  this  discrimination  of  law,  is  without 
efficacy  in  fact,  if  the  existing  law  were  enforced  in 
practice,  such  of  these  coins  as  are  below  the  requisite 
weighty  would  not  circulate.  A  very  different  conse* 
quencc  takes  place  ;  and  in  practice,  all  these  coins  are 
equally  current^  without  regard  to  their  actual  weight. 
From  the  fact  that  some  of  these  coins  have  the  weight 
requisite  to  make  them  legal  money,'  and  from  custom^ 
inattention  or  the  inconi'enience  of  weighing  coins,  all  of 
them  are  current  by  tale,  at  full  values.  The  actual 
weight  of  these  coins,  is  a  test  of  tlu  ir  value,  used  only 
by  those  who  by  means  of  lighter  coins,  withdraw  heavier 
cuius  from  circulation  :  and  in  the  indiscriminate  curren- 
cy of  all  these  coins  by  tale,  the  large  portion  of  them 
which  is  much  reduced  in  weight,  has  ample  scope  for 
the  mischiefs  which  diminished  coins  never  fail  to  produce. 
Tlie  mint  of  the  United  States,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  has  issued  coins 
amounting  to  the  following  sums: 

GoU  coins,  -  -  -  8,691,530  00 

Silver  coins,        -  -  -  25.266,077  90 

Total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins,    33,957,607  90 
Copper  coins,  about        -  -  539,530  00 

The  coins  of  all  kinds  now  in  the  United  States  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  about  four- 
teen millions  consist  of  our  own  coins  ;  about  five  mil- 
lions of  Spanisli  dollars  and  their  parts  ;  and  about  four 
millions  of  various  other  foreign  coins. 

Of  the  gokl  and  silver  coins  issued  by  our  mint,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  thirty -four  millions  of  dollars,  a  portion  not 
exceeding  fourteen  millions  of  dollare  now  remains  in 
this  country,  in  the  form  of  coins  i  and  this  portion  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  the  coins  of  silver. 

Our  gold  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  chieflv 
by  the  operation  of  a  particular  cause,  not  now  discussed. 
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[Sum. 


M^re  tlMUi  ouc-Uiird  oT  oar  silver  eoiiM  have  depwted 
frMM  dfwibtMm. 

AloKMl  all  the  early  alver  caint  of  eur  mint  have  din|»- 
peucd.  Oar  silver  coins  now  corrent,  are  principally 
those  issoed  within  the  bat  ten  years  ;  sbkI  of  these,  the 
greater  portion  are  of  the  most  recent  emisBions. 

Oor  stiver  coins  are  to  a  great  extent,  treated  as  but- 
Con  ;  and  whether  they  are  converted  into  bulltony  or 
pass  into  aMnufaetttrea,  or  are  exported,  they  are  lost  to 
the  nse  of  the  comnHinityy  as  coins. 

The  diminished  Spanish  coins  are  neither  converted 
into  bollion,  nor  exported,  nor  used  in  manufaeturei ;  and 
they  continue  in  circulation. 

The  Spanish  coins  circuUting  as  equivalent  to  our  own 
coins  of  hke  nominal  value,  are  chiefly  the  in»truinents, 
by  which  cwr  own  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

By  means  of  these  Spanish  coins,  of  very  redoced 
weigtit,  oor  own  coins  of  full  weight  or  very  slightly  re- 
duced, are  procured  and  converted  into  bullion,  or  used 
as  bullion  in  manofactures  or  for  exportation.  The  inev- 
iteble  consequence  of  ccnns  current  at  the  same  value, 
while  they  are  not  of  the  same  weight,  takes  pbce  «  the 
esceas  of  intrinsic  value  of  our  own  coins,  over  that  of 
the  diflHinshed  Spanish  coins,  is  gained  by  somebody  ; 
oar  own  coins  disappear  $  and  the  Tighter  Spanish  pieces 
continae  in  circulation. 

SoBW  ether  caoses  have  slightly  contributed  to  with- 
draw  our  silver  coins  from  circulation  ;  but  these  minor 
causes  are  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eiTcct 
which  has  been  produced.  The  silver  coins  issoed  by 
our  mint  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  all  the  coins  now 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  portion  of  these  silver 
ec»ins  which  has  disappeared,  is  a  sum  greater  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  foreign  coins  now  in  this  country.  An 
aSMNint  not  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of  our  sil- 
ver coins  haa  been  withdrawn  from  circulation ;  and  the 
eoneurrent  use  of  Spaniih  coins  inferior  to  our  own  coins 
in  weight  and  intrinsic  value,  but  of  equal  value  in  cur- 
rency by  tale,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  fact 

Though  a  Urge  amount  of  our  coins  has  disappeared, 
the  increasing  emissions  of  the  mint  would  soon  supply 
their  place,  it  our  own  coins  could  remain  in  circulation. 
Our  silver  coins  would  remain  in  circulation,  if  they  were 
not  incessantly  displaced  by  diminished  Spanish  coins  ; 
and  while  this  cause  shall  exist,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
retain  any  great  quantity  of  our  silver  coins  in  currency. 

The  injury  already  done  by  these  Spanish  coins  has 
been  great ;  and  if  they  could  suffer  no  farther  diminu- 
tioq»  they  would  continue  to  produce  like  mischief,  in  fu- 
ture. But  these  coins  roust  become  still  more  reduced 
by  longer  circulation ;  and  as  they  shall  decrease  in 
weight,  they  will  more  and  more  banish  our  own  coins 
from  circulation.  As  diminished  coins,  they  cannot  be 
tolerated  :  their  currency  is  incompatible  with  the  due 
progress  and  success  of  our  om  n  system  of  money  <  and  it 
18  indispensable  to  the  preaervation  of  our  own  coina,  that 
the  currency  of  these  Spanish  coina  should  cease. 

In  many  parU  of  our  country,  prices  and  debts  are  ex- 
pressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  according  to  our  legal  no- 
mencUtura  of  money  and  our  own  coins  <  but  In  other 
parti  of  the  republic,  prices  and  pecuniary  sums  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
and  especially  in  shillings  and  pence.  Pounds,  bhillings 
andpence  are  merely  a  money  of  account,  unknown  to 
our  laws  <  and  to  state  accurately  the  value  of  our  own 
coins  in  this  money,  calculations  involving  small  fractions 
are  necessary.  This  inconvenience  alone  is  great.  A 
much  greater  evil  is,  that  these  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  are  of  four  dissimilar  kinds,  in  different  States  and 

g laces  I  each  of  them  making  different  divisions  of  the 
panish  dollar,  and  its  parts,  into  shiUhigs  and  pence  : 
and  each  of  these  discordant  iaoaginary  moneys,  though 


!  understood  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  local  sceae  v'^n 

it  prevaila,  ia  IHtle  known  by   othera.     Tlicae  deao>aa- 

<  tions  with  their  varioos  significatioaa^  had  existed  in  but 

'  of  the  SUtes,  before  the  eeublishment  oT  our  miv/i 

system  of  money  ;  and  they  had   been  applied  to  [ « 

Spanish  silver  coins,  which  were  then  the  nmst  cmsu, 

,  money  of  the  country.  Tlie  same  denoaunaiions  veil  i 

continued  by  custom  {  and  thia  uaage  is  prolonged  by  i^ 

presence  and  currency  of  the  Spanish  coins,  with  vb^. 

the  denominationa  of  pounda,  shillings^  and  pence,  b? 

been  so  long  aasnciated.  When  these  Spanish  coins  f^iii 

disappear,  the  denominations  of  poands,  sbillingiu. 

.  pence  will  soon  cease  ;  prices  and  debts  will  be  sut&i .' 

dollars  and  centa ;  and  not  only  will  ottr  coins  be  mikn, 

but  we  shall  also  enjoy  in  practice,  the  great  toum  • 

ence  of  a  uniform  expression  of  values  in  tite  taimi 

money,  in  every  part  of  tlic  United  States. 

While  these  Spaniah  coins  are  legal  money,  tbey  t  <l 

\  not  be  converted  into  our  own  coina.     The  poaausur  d 

I  these  coins  can  gain  nothing  by  their  re-cnimge,  vba 

they  are  equal  in  weight,  to  our  own  coins ;  and  sfaa 

they  are  inferior  in  weight,  but  atill  equal  in  cumot  n- 

lue,  he  will  certainly  not  employ  the  mint  to  aamn 

j  his  diminished  coins  mto  a  less  number  of  pieces. 

I      It  has  been  aaid  that  we  are  not  ready  to  dispeiue  i  i 

'  these  Spanish  coins,  because  our  own  coins  hare  nu  jet 

I  taken  their  place  in  circulation.     Our  own  coins  \an  vt 

I  taken  their  place  in  circulation,  becauae  these  \«tp 

'  coins  have  had  the  currency  and   the  sanctioa  of  b«, 

which  they  now  possess:  and  while  they  enj«7  thispcY- 

erfiil  protection,  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  our  w 

coins.     Not  only  will  these  Spaniah  coins  contiia^ 

circulate,  but  diminished  as  they  now  are,  they  viil  i«i 

great  extent,  expel  our  own  coina  from  circuhuon.  ^ 

the  currency  of  these  Spanish  coins  cannot  be  discsi- 

tinued  without  some  inconvenience,   that  incoovepieict 

will  be  transient ;  will  be  soon  succeeded  by  the  pot 

benefit  of  sound  and  uniform  coins  of  our  own  sunt  ;s>'^ 

will  be  itself  the  price,  without  which,  that  benefit  ci9> 

not  be  obtained. 

It  ia  in  our  power  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply  ti  <^ 
own  coins  ;  but  we  never  can  enjoy  this  great  conR«r 
ence,  without  employthg  the  means  which  are  necess? 
to  the  end.  We  are  in  no  want  of  gold  and  silver:  id 
in  a  country  so  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial,  ^ 
never  can  be  any  deficiency  of  these  metals,  of  lonf  c^- 
raiion.  Oar  n cent  imports  and  exports  olgnkiin^l^ 
ver,  have  been,  during  the  four  years  which  are  speciiiMi 
as  follows : 

From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1824^  loibetli'- 
tieih  day  of  September,  1825. 

Imports,    6,150,765  dollars. 
Exports,  8,797,055  dollars. 
From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1825,  to  ibei^' 
tieth  day  of  September,  1826  $ 

Impurta,    6,880,966  dollars. 
Exports,  4,098,678  dollars. 
From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1826^  totJieilir 
tielh  day  of  September,  1827  ; 

Imports,    8,151,130  dollars. 
Exports,  7,971,306  dolUn. 
From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1827,  to  the tb^ 
tieth  day  of  September,  1828  ; 

Imports,  7,489,741  dolUiV. 
Exports,  7,550.439 -dolbn. 
These  great  quantities  of  the  precious  aieub  vt 
brought  into  our  country,  and  wtien  here,  are  reirif  ^ 
satisfy  any  demand,  internal  or  foreign,  ahichwyrt' 
ist  They  are  now  exported  soon  after  they  arrive.  As? 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  imported,  ahicbmay  bei<| 
qiiisite  for  a  supply  of  our  own  coins,  may  be  ret»"*^ 
for  that  object;  but  this  purpose  cannot  be  accompii^^* 
without  rendering  our  own  coins  necessary  fff  U>e  ^ 
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On  the  Current  Coin  8, 


[21at  Coirv.  Ist  Sksb. 


of  money.  Coiiw  are  converte'I  into  bullion,  nnd  bullion 
is  converted  into  coins  by  the  nnint.  at  the  pleasure  of 
every  possessor  of  coins  or  bullion  ;lhe  object  of  either 
conversion,  isj^in  ;  and  the  possessor  of  bullion  will  not 
employ  the  mint  to  coin  it,  unless  coins  are  more  valua 
ble  than  the  uncoined  metal.  A  demand  for  coins  for 
the  offices  of  money,  renders  them  more  valuable  than 
bullion  :  and  an  adeqtiate  supply  of  coins  can  never  be 
obtained  and  held  in  circulation,  otherwise  than  by  an 
effective  demand  for  coins  as  money. 

Whatever  majr  be  the  amount  of  the  coins  possessed 
by  the  community,  and  whether  the  offices  of  money  are 
performed  wholly  by  coins,  or  partly  by  coins  and  partly 
by  credit  in  the  forms  of  paper  money,  it  \%  of  tlie  high- 
eat  moment,  that  the  coins  which  are  the  only  legal 
money,  should  be  uniform  and  current,  acconling  to  their 
true  values. 

To  depend  upon  foreign  coins  for  our  ordinaiy  domes- 
tic use,  is  unworthy  of  ourselves  and  our  condition.  We 
have  all  the  reasons  of  policy  which  induce  nations  to  es- 
tablish and  coin  money  for  themselves  :  we  have  all  the 
means  for  coining  our  own  money  :  our  own  system  of 
money,  our  mint  and  our  own  coins,  are  no  longer,  in 
their  infancy  :  and  the  just  pride  of  national  character 
nliould  now  discard  the  foreign  coins  which  were  from 
necessity  adopted  and  used  by  the  country,  in  its  colo- 
nial state. 

The  currency  of  these  Spanisli  coins  must  now  be  abol- 
tshed,  or  at  least  be  checked.  As  these  coins  are  widely 
diffused,  and  cannot  be  immediately  replaced  in  circula* 
tion  by  our  own  coins,  it  would  be  too  rigrorous  to  pro- 
hibit at  onre  their  currency  by  consent.  Their  circula 
tion  may  be  checked,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of 
the  character  of  legal  money,  and  this  is  the  measure 
which  is  now  recommended.  Being  in  familiar  use,  tliese 
coins  will  still  to  a  great  extent  circulate  by  consent ; 
and  though  any  circulation  of  these  coins  will  be  perni- 
cious, their  currency,  by  consent  of  parties,  may  for  some 
time  longer  be  tolerated. 

Our  mint  is  in  a  verys  atisfactory  state.  Its  officers  pos- 
sess all  the  skill  requisite  for  their  stations ;  the  modern 
improvetnents  in  the  art  of  coining  have  been  adopted  ; 
and  the  machinery  proper  for  fabricating  all  our  coins,  is 
provided  and  is  in  use.  The  establishment  is  complete 
in  all  the  facultiec  of  a  national  mint  {  and  being  complete 
in  its  organization,  its  capacity  to  issue  coins  may  be 
easily  enlarged.  Our  coinage  has  hitherto  been  per- 
formed  in  an  edifice  extremely  unsuitable  for  the  opera 
tions  of  a  mint  \  but  under  this  disadvantage,  the  mint  his 
been  able  to  coin  without  much  delay,  alt  the  gold  and 
silver  which  have  been  presented  for  coinage.  In  pur- 
suance of  a  recent  provision  of  law,  a  new  edifice  for  the 
use  of  the  mint  Is  now  in  a  course  of  contitruction  ;  and 
this  structure  will  affonl  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
operations  of  a  great  mint.  It  will  be  completed  in  Jan- 
uary or  February,  1831  \  and  the  mint  will  be  established 
and  in  full  operation  in  the  new  edifice,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1831.  The  mint  is  now  a*)le  to  fabricate  and 
issue  coins  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
vear ;  and  it  will  soon  be  able  to  coin  ten  millions  of  dol. 
Jars  in  a  year,  or  any  greater  sum  which  our  wants  nosy 
require. 

The  proposed  regulations  concerning  the  legal  tender 
of  the  edpper  coins,  and  the  legal  temler  of  diminislied 
coins  of  silver  and  gold,  may»  without  inconvenience, 
have  immediate  operation. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  regulation  by  which  Spanish 
dollars  and  their  parts  will  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  Ju1>,  1831.  Before 
that  time,  all  these  Spanish  coins  now  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  rc*coined,  if  they  should  be  presented  to 
the  mint,  for  that  purpose.  Almost  kH  the  Spanish  dol- 
lars now  in  this  count ry^  are  collected  in  the  commercial 


seaports  ;  where  they  are  held  rather  as  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, than  as  circulating  coins.  The  minor  coins  and 
especially  the  quarters,  eighths  and  stxteentha  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  are  in  active  circulttion  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  These  coins  being  in  common  use,  great  num- 
bers of  them  will  circulate  by  consent,  after  they  shall 
cease  to  be  legal  money  ;  as  all  of  them  now  circulate 
freely,  when  very  few  of  them  are  a  legal  tender.  No 
great  quantity  of  these  Spanish  coins  will  be  presented 
for  re-coinage,  at  any  particular  time.  This  measure  will 
therefore  produce  no  inconvenient  pressure  upon  the 
community  or  the  mint ;  and  its  practical  effect  will  be, 
that  these  Spanish  coins  will  be  g^dually  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  gradually  replaced  by  our  own  coins. 

We  are  not  prepared  for  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  nde  by  which  our  silvf^r  coins,  less  than  a  dollar,  will 
not  be  a  legal  tender  for  payment  of  large  sums.  Our 
gold  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  s(K>n  after 
they  are  issued  from  the  mint ;  and  we  have  very  few 
doHai*s  of  our  own  mint,  now  in  currency.  A  delay  which 
may  enable  us  to  provide  a  suitable  amount  of  dollars  or 
of  dollars  and  gold  coins,  must  therefore  be  allowed.-— 
The  proposed  regulation  should  be  now  established, 
that  all  may  prepare  for  its  effect  <  and  the  time  assigned 
for  the  commencement  of  its  operation,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently remote  to  allow  requisite  preparation,  and  suf- 
ficiently near  to  impose  the  necessity  and  give  the  im- 
pulse, wittiout  which  preparation  will  not  be  made. 
V  The  values  of  gold  and  silver,  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  now  established  in  our  coins,  .are  different  from 
the  relative  values  of  these  metals  in  commerce ,  the  leg^l 
valuation  of  gold  being  too  low,  and  that  of  silver  too 
high.  Our  gold  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
chiefly  by  the  operation  of  this  erroneous  proportion. 
This  subject  is  now  under  examination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  uf  a  resolution  of  the  Se- 
nate ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  by  suitable  regulations  the 
convenience  of  gold  coins  may  be  secured  to  the  country. 
But  if  this  object  should  not  be  att»iiied,  and  our  coins 
shall  hereafter  consist  as  they  now  do,  of  silver,  the  coins 
of  this  metal  should  be  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  pub^ 
lie  convenience.  Without  the  regulation  now  proposed," 
dollars  will  not  be  coined,  or  if  coined,  will  not  remain 
in  circulation  ;  and  the  dollar,  the  largest  silver  coin  au- 
thorized by  law,  the  unit  of  our  system  if  money,  will  be 
known  only  as  a  money  of  account,  not  represented  by 
any  sensible  object. 

Had  this  regulation  been  in  force  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  system,  we  shoultl  now  have  in  currency  a 
due  proportion  of  the  higher  coins.  All'our  coins  hav- 
ing been  indiscriminately  legal  for  all  the  purposes  of 
money,  the  causes  wWich  subtract  large  coins  from  circu* 
lation  have  had  unsest rained  operation  ;  and  we  are  now 
almost  destitute  of  the  higher  coins  ^hich  our  system 
has  wisely  authorized. 

When  this  regulation  shall  be  in  force,  a  portion  of  the 
current  coins  must  consist  either  of  dollars,  or  of  dollars 
and  gold  ;  but  this  portion  will  probably  be  no  great 
part  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  coins.  Large  sums 
wiH  from  convenience  be  in  general  received  and  paid 
as  they  now  are,  in  paper  money.  An  amount  of  dollars 
and  gold  or  of  dollars  sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  this  rule, 
may  be  cuined  within  two  years.  That  an  interval  ncay 
be  allowed,  which  shall  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  ne- 
cessary preparation,  in  respect  both  to  the  convenience 
of  the  community  and  the  ability  of  the  mint,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1833,  U  proposed  as  the  time  when  this  re- 
gulation sliall  take  effect. 

Our  system  of  money  is  in  the  main  excellent ;  and  in 
most  of  its  great  principlef,  no  inno%*ation  can  be  made 
with  advantage.  But  it  is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  much   improvement.     The  design  of  this  report. 
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On  BemomU  of  Indians, 


[SXVATI. 


has  been,  lo  present  unci  diicusf  some  of  the  defect!  of 
the  existing  laws  \  an»l  to  propose  ths  new  regulations 
which  are  requisite  lo  supply  those  defects.  These  re- 
gulations ate  cone*  ived  not  only  to  be  ameiidmctits  im- 
portant in  themselves,  as  sound  ptinciples  of  a  permanent 
■ystem,  but  also  to  be  urgently  required  by  the  actual 
state  of  the  cuina  now  in  use. 

The  gcntwl  tfftcls  of  theac  regulation!  will  be,  to  pro- 
mote the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  i  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  our  own  coins,  and  especially  of  some  of 
our  coins,  which  now  scarcely  enter  into  our  circulation  i 
to  difiuae  our  different  coins  tltrouglumt  tlie  United 
States  \  and  to  retain  thtm  in  the  circuUtiun  and  the  use 
of  the  community. 

The  propositions  i>ow  submitted,  are  these  : 

1.  That  our  copper  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  fur 
payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  cents,  and  fur 
no  greater  sum. 

3.  That  our  silver  coins  less  than  a  dollar,  shall  not  be 
a  legal  tender,  for  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  ten 
dollars. 

3.  Thjit «  hen  our  coins  of  gold  or  sllvc  r  are  diminished 
in  weight,  more  tlun  a  twrnty-fifth  part  of  their  full 
weight,  they  ahati  not  be  legal  money. 

4.  I'lut  no  foreign  coin  whalever  Uiall  be  a  legal  ten- 
den 

5.  That  the  first  and  third  of  these  regulaiions  shall 
be  in  force  immediately ;  that  the  fourth  shall  take  tfii'Ct 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July.  1831  t  ami  that  the  second 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  dsy  of  July,  1833. 

A  bill  coiitnining  these  provisions,  is  also  submitted. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
FSBBVAHY  22,   1830. 

Mr.  WHITE  made  the  followirg  report  : 
The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  wa«  rcfeircd 

that  part  of  the  President's  Mesasge,  '.Uted  the  eighth 

day  of  December  last,  which  relates  to  Indian  Afl'airs, 

have  had  the  ^ame  under  consideration,  and  ask  leave 

to  submit  the  following  report  : 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  those  Indian  tribes  or  na> 
tions,  wit  It  which  we  have  political  rehiiions,  creaied  or 
regulated  by  trea'ies,  is  becoming,  every  >ear,  more  and 
more  intere«ling  ;  especially  those  relating  to  such  as  re- 
side within  any  of  the  States  of  tl>e  Uiii;in,  or  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  it.  I'iie  matters  communicated 
by  the  President,  in  his  Message,  relative  to  the  Chero- 
keeii,  are  of  the  most  del>cate  and  interesting  character, 
whether  considered  \\\  relation  lo  the  United  States,  to  , 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  A'abama,  or  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  The  committee  have  employed  themselves  assi- 
duou>ly  in  their  investigation,  with  an  anxious  wbh  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  tiie  information  witiiin  their  reach, 
and  desirous  to  recommend  something  to  the  Senate, 
which,  if  productive  of  no  positive  goo<l,  will  at  least 
have  ihe  merit  of  not  f^rihtr  embarrassing  questions,  al- 
ready sufficiently  complicated. 

With  this  nation,  ihe  United  States  have  formed  a  n«im- 
ber  of  treaties,  commencing  as  early  aa  the  year  1785, 
and  ending  in  tlie  year  1819.  At  the  formation  of  the 
first,  the  Indians  occupied  portions  of  territory  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carohna,  and  of  Georgia.  Since  tiiat  period,  Noith  Csr- 
cdina  ctded  a  part  of  her  territory,  on  which  a  portion  of 
tlicse  Indians  resided,  to  the  United  States;  and  that  ter- 
ritory, according  to  the  terms  oflht  dtedofcetsion^  has  been 
fcincc  formed  into  the  State  of  Tennecsec.  South  Caro- 
lina und  Georgia  amicably  settled  tlte  hoondary  between 
them  {  and  by  an  agreement  between  tiie  United  States 
and  Georg.B,  daicd  in  the  year  1802,  the  United  States 
acquired  tlie  title  to  a  portion  of  terriloiy,  out  of  which, 


the  State  of  Alabama,  and  th«  greater  part  of  the  Su^ 
of  Mississippi,  have  been  since  formed.  And  now,  k  » 
happens,  that  a  part  of  the  Cberokeet  still  reside  witfaa 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georg^ia,  according  \q 
their  present  ho(:ndaries,  aa  well  aa  within  the  Itmiis  « 
Tennes«ee  and  of  Alabama.  Latterly,  Georgia,  in  t:ie 
exerciae,  as  she  supposes,  of  her  sovereign  povert,  has 
extended  her  laws  over  the  whole  of  tlie  State,  and  m> 
jrcted  the  Indians  to  her  jurisdiction.  Meatitime,  \^ 
Cherokees  have  formed  a  civil  gowmment  of  their  ovu, 
entirely  independent  of  any  State,  daiming*  to  bare  a 
right  lo  do  so  in  %irtue  of  their  original  title  to  the  hadi 
on  which  they  reside,  and  rel} ing,  likewise,  open  the 
guarantee  of  their  country,  in  several  of  their  treatrn 
I  for  I  ed  with  the  United  Statea.  They  have  called  upoe 
the  Executive  to  make  good  this  guarantee,  by  prereRt- 
I  ing  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  either  Georgia  or  AUbo- 
'  ma,  within  those  limits  secured  to  them  by  the  said  trrv 
;  ties.  To  this  application  the  Preaident  liaa  replied,  tiiit 
'  he  has  no  power  (o  check  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
I  those  States,  within  their  respective  limits  ;  that  the  Cusr 
I  stituiion  of  the  United  Statea  torbi<ls  the  formation  of  arj 
new  State  witliin  the  limits  of  an  old  one,  wiUiout  its  c<»- 
aei.t ;  therefore,  the  Cherokees  cannot  be  reoognized  as 
a  sepaiale  Slate,  within  those  limits  where  they  now  re- 
aide  }  and  that,  it  they  choose  to  remain  there,  they  shall 
be  protected  in  doing  so,  but  that  they  must  submit  la 
the  iaus  of  the  respective  States,  at  the  aanie  timet'iey 
are  protected  by  them,  and  earnestly  recomotendj  to 
them  to  consent  to  exchange  the  country  where  tber 
now  reside,  for  one  West  of  the  Misaiasippi,  owned  br 
the  United  States,  and  not  yet  included  within  tjte  bounik 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  where  they  can  be  again  uniieU 
with  that  portion  of  iheir  nation  w  hich  has  already  emi- 
grated, and  where  the  United  States  can,  and  will,  make 
them  forever  secure  from  any  interruption  from  tbe 
a-hites,  or  from  any  other  nation  or  people  wliatever. 

To  this  proposition  tke  Indians  have  given  an  ab^niate 
refusal,  still  insisting  on  a  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipa- 
lations. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  will  commence  their  operation  i^ 
the  month  of  June  next.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  tlte  pais- 
ful  consequences  which  will  probably  follow,  from  Urs 
operating  uvcr  the  aame  territory,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  flowing  from  jurisdictions  or  sovereigns,  inde- 
pendent  of  each  other. 

The  evil  will  not  stop  here  $  already  we  are  adtiied 
Mississippi  has  passed  a  law,  incorporatin|r  her  IiHi:a') 
population  with  her  citizens  ;  that  Alabama  has  extend 
ed  her  laws  over  the  Creek  Indians  within  her  limits ;  ami 
before  lonjr,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  like  policy  will 
be  pursued  by  several  other  States. 

From  the  information  before  the  committee,  no  hope 
need  be  entertained  that  either  nf  those  States  will  change 
their  policy,  and  repeal  those  laws  ;  a  period  has  arrireu, 
whin  the  United  Slates  have  a  duty  toperfornn,  whicb 
must  be  discharged,  in  goodfaith^  lo  the  States  concerned, 
to  The  Indians,  and  with  vl  faered  regard  l»  their  own  high 
character. 

In  the  view  which  the  committee  Itave  of  this  subject, 
tiiey  believe  it  would  be  iinneceasary,  if  not  improper, 
for  ihem  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  contending  parties,  because  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  any  additional  enactments  by  Coti- 
gressare  necesaar)'  to  put  in  ihe  power  of  the  Bxeculive 
lo  make  good  the  guaranties  contained  in  the  treaties,  if, 
in  his  judgment,  they  ought  to  have  tlie  construction  for 
which  the  Cherokees  insist,  and  his  duty,  according  lo 
the  constitution,  would  authorize  him  to  oppose  the  op- 
eration of  the  State  Uws. 

Ill  1802,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  regulate  trade  and 
inlcrcnurse  wiili  the  Indians,  the  proviaions  of  whicli, 
connvcle<i  with  the  treaties,  are  sufiicienily  broad  lo  au- 
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thorize  the  Executive  to  give  effect  to  every  stipulation, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  perform. 

The  failure  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  as  it  appears  to  the  C  >mmittee,  proceeded  not 
from  a  defect  in  the  law,  but  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ihe  Executive,  conatitutiontU  objections  exist,  wnich  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remove,  by  any  law 
(%'hich  tliey  could  enact. 

The  difficulties  which  have  actually  occurred  were 
foreseen  some  years  siiicf»,  and  successive  Administrations 
jcem  to  have  been  anxiously  endeavoring  to  avoid  them  ; 
»nd  the  only  reme  Jy  suggested  by  any,  appears  to  have ' 
been,  to  provide  a  country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  be- 
yowdi  the  limits  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  ;  to 
have  it  laid  off  and  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  would 
Accommodate  all  the  Indiana  residing  within  any  oi  the 
States  or  Territories  \  to  have  those  districts  so  described, 
by  natural  nr  artificial  marks,  that  each  could  be  known 
Trom  every  other ;  and  then,  by  fair  and  peaceable  means, 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  exchange  the  lands  where  they 
Uve,  for  some  of  those  thus  described,  and  to  emigrate. 
\  suitable  country,  as  is  believed,  has  been  procured,  but, 
iwing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  districts  have  not,  as 
fe\  been  laid  oflT,  and  properly  described.  Exchanges, 
low  ever,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  made,  and 
Jonsequent  emigrations  from  various  tribea  have  taken 
)lace.  A  portion  of  the  Cherokees,  equal,  as  is  believed, 
o  fionnone  third  to  one  half  of  the  whole,  has  actually 
■emoved  to,  and  settled  in,  a  country  well  situated  to 
heir  wants  and  wishes.  West  of  the  Miasissippi.  There 
s  good  reason  to  believe  many  more  would  have  removed 
)efore  this  time,  except  for  various  causes,  which,  as  yet, 


the  purpose,  and  threats,  when  persuasion  is  likely  to 
fail.'  The  committee  are  well  satisfied,  that  every  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  individual,  who  is  anxious  fur  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  Cherokees,  a/iif  is  cor* 
reeiiy  informed  of  their  true  condition,  must  feel  desirous 
for  their  removal,  provided  it  can  be  effected  with  their 
consent. 

O.her  strong  inducements  for  tliis  desiri.*,  must  be 
found  in  the  condition  to  which  they  are  now  brought,  by 
the  collision  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  Slates  in 
which  they  reside. 

Although  the  committe  *,  fur  the  reasons  before  given, 
consider  it  unnecessary,  if  not  improper,  in  them,  to  of- 
fer any  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the  conflicting  claicni 
of  the  parties  ^  yet,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  cult 
the  atteniion  of  the  Senate  to  sonTie  of  the  leading  facts, 
and  main  points,  upon  which  the  controversy  has  depend- 
ed, and  must  hereafter  depend. 

The  title  of  the  Cherokees  must  rest  upon  their  origi- 
nal right  of  occupancy,  and  upon  the  treatii^s  formed  witti 
the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first,  "their  title  by  occupancy,"  the  answer 
would  be,  wiien  the  country  was  discovered,  they  were 
'  savages  ;  and  that  this  discovery,  of  itself,  gave  a  right  to ' 
form  settlements,  and  to  exclude  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions. That  it  conferred  upon  the  nation  of  the  discov- 
erer and  settler,  the  right  to  acquire  the  usufructuary  in- 
terest which  the  natives  ha<l.  It  woi|]d  be  added,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  Cherokees  formed  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  they  gave  up  their  independence 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  His  Britannic 
Msjesty.     That  they  took  a  part  with  the  British  CroArn 


he  United  States,  have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  The    in  the  war  of  the   ttevoluiion.     That  the  .American  arms 


)rincipal  one  is,  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  independent 
State  of  their  own,  where  they  now  live.  This  is  the  ^ 
ATork,  principally,  of  comparatively  a  few,  who  arc  either 
vhite  men  connected  with  the  nation  by  marriage,  or  of 
iiose  of  mixed  blood,  born  in  the  nation,  who  are  well 
ducated  and  intelligent,  who  have  acquired  considerable 
iroperty,  and,  through  the  annuities  paid  by  the  United 
)tates,  and  by  other  means,  are  yearly  adding  to  it.  This 
lass  of  people,  it  is  believed,  do  not  altogether  equal  one 
uncBred  in  number.  A  very  small  portion  of  full  blo^d- 
d  1  ndians  can  be  named,  who  are  in  the  like  circum- 
tances,  or  who  have  much  agency  in  their  public  affairs. 
Ttiose  who  are  in  public  employ,  have  an  influence  al- 
nost  unbounded  over  the  nation.  They  fill  all  the  ofR- 
es  created  by  their  laws,  and  have  the  eiitire  manage- 
nentof  the  funds  derived  from  every  source. 
»f  the  nation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 


(Wiling  some  small  property,  and  having  settlements  of 
heir  own,  upon  which  they  make  a  sufficiency  to  support 
hemselves  and  their  families,  and   but  little  surplus. 


were  employed  apiinst  them,  and  they  conquered,  when 
Independence  was  acknowledged,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  Great  Britain.  Tiuit  this  conquest  conferred 
upon  the  respective  Slatee,  within  whose  limits  they  were, 
all  the  rights,  an<l  gave  them  all  the  powers  which  the 
Crown  h:(d,  prior  to  the  Revolution*  That  this  right  slill 
continued  in  the  States,  and  never  was  yielded  to  the 
United  States.  That,  in  securing  these  rights,  they  seve- 
rally exercised  these  powers,  from  the  year  1777  up  to 
the  year  1785,  in  such  mtmner,  as,  in  their  sovereign  will, 
they  believed  to  be  wise  and  jus*,  without  any  control 
from  the  United  States. 

That,  Ahhougli,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  there 

is  a  power  given  to  the  United  Slates  to  make  treaties 

with  Indians  residing  out  of  their  limits,  yet  there   is,  in 

Tlte  rest '  the  niiith  article,  an  express  saving  to  each  Slattt  of  all 

Tl»e  one  |  \\t  legislative  rights,  within  its  ehnrtertd  limits. 


As  to  the  second  point,  the  poliiiciil  condition  of  the 
Indians,  as  established  by  treaties  between  them  an  I  the 
United  States.    The  first  and  only  treaty  with  the  Chero- 


rhuse  of  the   other,   comprehending,  as  is  believed,  the    kees,  during  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  conclud- 
nass  of  the  population,  are  as  poor  and  degraded  as  can    etl  in  Noven.ber,  1785, 


veil  be  imagined.     They  may  be  said  to  live   without 

lope  of  better  circumstances  ;  they  have  almost  no  pro- 

lerty,  and  seem  destitute  of  the  means  or  prospect  of  ac- 

[uiring  any.     There  is  very  little  game  in  their  country. 

.^hey  are  without   industry,  without  information,  unlet- 

sred,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  what  they  can  beg, 

nd  upon  the  birds  and  finb  they  can  procure.     A  stran 

er  wlto  travels  along  a  leading  road  through  the  nation, 

.-  makes  but  a  short  stay  in  it,  will  form  a  ver)'  errone-    ^^^^^ , 

ua  opinion  of  the  true  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the    yio^ii„..,  of  their  iegUlative  rights. 

opulation.     He  has  mtercourse  only  with  those  of  the '  ^  ^ 

rst  or  second  class,  b^ore  mentioned,  hnd  forms    his 

pinions  of  all,  from  the  condition  of  those  with  whom  he 

isociates.     It  may  then  be  asked,  why  do  these  people 

?fuse  to  emigrate?    The  snswer  is,  those  who  have  in- 

uence  over  tiicm,  use  every  means  in  their  ptiwer  to  pre- 

LMit  them.  They  misrepresent  the  countiy  offered.  West 


By  that  treaty,  a  boundary  is  eatabUfhed,  which  allots 
to  tlie  Indians  a  great  extent  of  country  within  the  ac- 
knovledjjed  limits  of  both  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  over  which  those  States  hid  actually  legislated  ;  had 
previously  authoriz-.'d  by  law  the  sules  of  land  therein  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  hud  in  fact  been  sold  to  indtv'duaU, 
and  the  con^dcration  money  paid  to  the  Stater. 

Against  this  treaty  both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  en- 
tered their  solemn  proiea/s,   it  being,  as  they  alleged,  in 


Not  very  long  after  tliis  treaty,  the  Cherokees  wag^d 
a  war  against  ihe  citizens  of  those  States,  which  continued 
until  some  bhort  time  prior  to  the  treaty  ol  liolaton,  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1791. 

This  was  the  first  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  under 
the  authority  of  the  present   Constitution  of  the  United 


f  the  Mississippi.  They  use  persuasion,  while  it  aitswers    SUtes,  and  by  it  a  new  bound  try    is  agreed   upon  by 
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which  the  limits  before  allotted  to  the  Indians  are  reduced 
to  a  smaller  compass. 

By  the  seventh  article*  "  the  United  StaU»  soiemniy 
guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  all  their  iandi  herttni 
%ded." 

On  the  7lh  day  of  February,  1797»  an  additional  article 
to  this  last  mentioned  treaty,  is  agreed  upon,  by  which 
an  addition  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  made  to  the  annuity 
stipulated  in  the  former  treaty. 

In  J*ine,  1794,  another  treaty  U  made  between  the  par- 
ties, by  which  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1791,  are 
revived,  an  addition  made  to  their  annuity,  and  provision 
for  running  and  marking  the  boundary  line. 

In  October,  1798,  an  additional  treaty  is  concluded,  by 
which  former  trealia  are  revived,  the  boundary  of  Indian 
lands  curtailed  by  another  cession  to  the  United  States^ 
for  an  additional  compensation. 

Ill  October,  1804,  another  treaty  is  concluded,  by  which 
more  land  is  ceded  by  the  Indians,  for  a  consideration 
agreed  upon  and  specified  in  the  treaty. 

In  October,  1805,  two  treaties  are  made,  by  wliich  the 
Indians  cede  an  additional  quantity  of  land. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1805,  another  treaty 
is  concluded,  in  which  more  land  is  ceded  to  the  United 
States  t  and  in  September,  1807,  an  explanation  is  agreed 
upon  of  the  boundary  line  intended  in  the  treaty  last 
mentioned. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1816,  another  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Indians  relinquish  their  title  to 
lands  in  South  Carolina,  for  which  the  United  States,  en- 
gage South  Carolina  will  make  payment ;  and  on  tlie 
same  day,  another  treaty  is  made,  in  which  the  Indians 
relinquish  to  the  United  States  their  claim  to  more  lands, 
and  agree  to  allow  the  use  of  the  water  courses  in  their 
remaining  country,  and  also  to  permit  roads  to  be  made 
through  the  same. 

On  the  14lh  of  September,  18f6,  another  treaty  is 
made,  by  which  an  additional  quantity  of  lands  is  ceded 
to  the  United  States. 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1817,  another  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, by  which  an  exchange  of  lands  is  agreed  on,  and 
a  plan  for  dividing  the  Cberokees  settled.  One  part  to 
remain  East  of  the  Mississippi ;  another  to  emigrate  West 
of  tiie  Mississippi,  to  a  country  designated  in  the  treaty  { 
and  those  who  might  happen  to  faU  within  the  territory 
-ceded,  to  have  an  eketion  to  become  eitizene  of  the  United 
Statet,  and  eacli  head  of  an  Indian  family  to  have  a  reser- 
vation of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  to  include 
his  improvements. 

And  on  tlie  27th  February,  1819,  another  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, intended  to  be  in  execution  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  that  of  1817,  in  several  paKiculars,  and  in 
which  an  additional  tract  of  country  is  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

These,  as  the  committee  believe,  are  all  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation  on 
ttie  East  Bide  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  limits  of 
any  of  the  United  States. 

In  several  of  them  there  are  stipulations  for  roade,  the 
navigation  ufrivere,  and  the  establishment  of  ferries  with- 
in tiie  bounds  reserved  by  the  Cherokees  to  themselves,  and 
guarantied  to  tliem  by  the  United  States. 

In  virtue  of  tliese  treaties,  the  Cherokees  contend  they 
have  a  valid  and  complete  title  to  the  lands  of  which  they 
are  in  possession  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  estabfish 
stich  government,  as,  in  their  own  opinion,  is  best  suited 
to  their  condition  {  and  that  such  government  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  the  States  within  the  limits  of  which  any 
|iortio»s  of  their  territory  may  happen  to  be  ;  and  that 
the  United  States  stand  solemnly  pledged  to  protect  them 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it,  against  ail  the  world. 

On  the  other  side,  the  States  may  admit,  tiiat,  if  the 
polilieal  condition  cf  the  Cherokees  was  to  be  considered, 


as  it  related  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  UsUtd  S^ 
only,  then  it  is  true,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  acoas.- 
nity  sovereign,  in  all  respects,  those  only  excepted  a 
which  they  had  by  tlie  treaties  expressly  tunaitm 
their  independence;  and  still  contend  that  Georsnns 
a  sovereign  and  independent  Stale,  from  the  ithdiyof 
July,  1776,  a  period  anterior  to  the  Unioa  oftheSuti 
under  either  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  or  oT  the  pre- 
sent Constitution.  That,  as  a  sovereign  State,  the  bdi 
right  to  govern  every  human  being  within  her  liiD:'j,ic- 
cording  to  her  own  will,  and  to  dispose  of  all  the  not 
lands,  when,  to  whom,  and  for  what  considentioo,  & 
pleased.  That  she  is  still  in  tlie  posseksioo  of  aU  l)» 
rights  and  powers,  excepting  only  such  u  the  buu- 
pressly  surrendered.  That  she  never  has  mrreoderedt!) 
the  United  States,  either  by  a  treaty,  or  by  any  ^ 
means,  the  power  to  dispose  of  her  vacant  teniton,  tt 
to  authorize  the  establisliment  of  a  Government  rti: 
her  limits,  without  her  consent.  So  far  from  it,  tbittlk 
9th  article  of  the  Confederation  forbids  any  vioUtioitf 
her  legislative  righs,  and  expressly  provides  that  qo  S:i:£ 
shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  thel'oitn. 
States  i  and  that  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  .k 
Constitution  expressly  Mtyst  No  new  State  shall  beforaed 
within  the  limits  of  one  or  more  of  the  old,  without  ibtf 
consent  And  the  lOth  amendment  of  the  CtMiM 
declares,  that  even  "  private  ]>roperty  shall  not  be  tikci 
for  public  use,  wi.hout  making  just  compensation."  Ttd^ 
if  private  property  cannot  be  taken  Moitkmttempe^xi^ 
the  conclusion  is  very  strong,  that  it  was  not  intewlti- 
give  a  power  to  take  the  property  which  belongaiu* 
sovereign  Stale,  under  any  circumstances  whateTcr.  Ts: 
ahe  never  did  give  her  consent  to  this  disposition  of  ati« 
her  jurisdiction  or  of  her  territory ;  so  far  from  it,  slrfc^ 
tered  her  solemn  protest  against  the  first  treaty  fonaed  a 
the  year  1785,  as  violative  of  her  rights,  and  tbatos.' 
ference  can  be  drawn  to  her  diaadvantage,  from  btf  >* 
lence,  or  from  any  thing  she  may  have  said  in  reUtksi' 
any  subsequent  treaty;  because,  in  each  of  tbe^J 
change  waa  made,  by  which  a  portion  of  her  territor)^^ 
jurisdiction  was  restored  to  her,  and  thus  her  condit^: 
rendered  better  than  it  was  under  the  tmty  oil'^ 
against  which  she  liad  protested. 

She  may  further  insist,  that  the  second  sectioo  oitx 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  wliich  gifts  fo  ^ 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tvo-thirds* 
the  Senate,  power  to  make  treaties,  has  no  appiic^u'O''' 
Indians  withm  the  chartered  limits  of  any  of  the  Suta< 
nor  tlie  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  ^ 
Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  \k^ 
tribes.  That  if  Indians  can  be  treated  witln  liwA* 
those  only  who  reside  out  of  the  limUs  of  the  States,  »^ 
those  with  whom  commerce  may  be  regulated,  ^  ^ 
similarly  situated ;  otherwise,  that  part  of  thesecoiu'^ 
tion  of  the  first  article,  which  forbids  the  eRumentioa» 
Indians  residing  within  the  SUtes,  and  **  not  taxed,  •'- 
be  without  any  appropriate  meaning.  That,  altboup 
tlie  United  States  may  have  contracted  obiigctioi**^^ 
the  Cherokee  nation,  yet  they  had  premouslym^^ 
those  equally  Mtolemn  with  each  of  the  Slsta.  '^* 
tlie  4th  section  of  tlie  4th  article  of  the  Constitution,  ">( 
following  pledge  u  given  :  «•  The  United  States shtll^ 
emnty  guranly  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  pepMW| 
form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  «  »l»«* 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legishto^ 
or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  L^bUlure  cannot  w 
convened)  against  domestic  violence.**  . 

She  may  ask,  how  can  Georgia  have  a  "repubW*; 
form  of  government,**  co-extensive  with  her  •'""JJ»^ 
leis  a  majority  of  her  citizens  are  permitted  to  P^'^fTj 
rules,  io  which  all  must  eonformf  How  will  ^rT 
States  have  mude  good  the  ••  guarantee  against  do^ 
violence,"  if  they  permit  a  portion  of  the  pop«»"* 
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within  her  UmU*  to  esUblith  «  Goyemnient,  contrary  to 
her  will,  with  authority  to  pretcribo  rules  inconsistent 
vilh  those  prescribed  by  herself?  She  nwy  add,  that  it 
K-as  In  the  confidence  that  this  <*  solemn  guarantee** 
would  be  sacredly  kept,  that  she  consented  to  ^m  up 
any  portion  of  her  sovereignty*  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Unien. 

In  addition,  she  may  urge,  that,  in  1803,  upwards  of 
twenty. seven  vears  ago,  she  made  a  contract  with  the 
United  SUtes,  by  which  they  became  bound  to  purcliase 
any  cUim  which  the  Cherokee  nation,  or  any  other 
might  set  up  to  lands  within  her  limits,  as  soon  as  such 
purchase  could  be  made  upon  reasonable  terms  That, 
for  this  stipulation,  she  paid  at  the  time  a  valuable  con- 
sideration in  lands  which  she  conveyed.  That,  aflei 
wailing  thus  long,  and  seeing  for  several  years  past,  the 
prospect  of  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
decreasing,  she  had  determined  to  exert  her  own  sover- 
eign powers  over  her  istAofe  territory,  in  such  manner  as 
she  believes  will  be  jud  to  her  whole  population.  That 
the  obiect  of  this  agreement  was  to  obtain  a  benefit  for 
herseU  within  her  reserved  limitj^  and  tluit  if  she  should 
fail  to  receive  the  benefit  ihe  expected,  she  will  take 
care  not  to  suffer  her  condition  to  he  made  worM. 

That  she  is  yet  sovereign  within  her  own  limiti^  to 
every  extent  she  was  when  the  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,  except  so  £ur  as  she  expressly  surrendered  her 
sovereignty  by  the  ^«rfftsofthe  Constitution.  That,  al- 
though slie  is  determined  to  use  her  power  within  her 
limits,  yet  she  owes  it  to  her  own  character  so  to  exert  it 
as  most  to  promote  (be  happiness  of  every  rational  being 
who  may  remain  subject  to  her  control,  no  matter  what 
may  be  bis  color,  or  in  what  language  he  may  make 
known  his  wants. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  may  say  they  were  a  part  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  up  to  the  time  of  the  compact  and 
cession  in  1802,  and  that  they  have  been  erected  iipon 
parts  of  the  territory  then  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  \ 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  diflTerence,  produced 
by  not  owiiing  the  scjl  within  their  limits,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  every  aq^ment  which  Georgia 
could  urge  in  this  controversy. 

Should  these  araniments,  or  any  others  in  favor  of  the 
States,  have  tlie  effect  of  proving  that  the  United  States 
have  not  \\ie power  to  comply  with  the  stipulations,  con- 
tained in  their  treatic-s  with  the  Cherokees,  on  account  of 
prior  and  mperior  obligations  which  they  had  contracted, 
it  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  take  any 
thing  from  that  character  for  integrity  and  good  faith  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled.  None  could  suspect 
that  the  obligation  was  contracted  with  a  design  to  mis- 
lead or  to  deceive  i  and  while  the  United  States  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  make  a  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion lor  all  that  may  be  lost  for  want  of  a  tpedfic  perfirm- 
once  of  their  agi«ement,  their  faith  is  preserved  as  invio- 
late as  it  would  be  if  all  their  Mtlpulalione  were  speei/teal- 
ly  complied  wiUL  Should  the  Indians  continue  deter- 
mined to  reside  where  they  now  are,  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  in  which  they 
reside,  no  difficulty  can  occur,  as  vour  Committee  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  either  of  the  States  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  force  them  to  abandon  tlie  country  in 
whicli  they  dwell  i  but,  if  they  determine  to  remain,  and 
continue  to  insist  on  a  separate  and  independent  govern- 
ment, and  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  ensue^  are  such  as 
the  humane  and  benevolent  cannot  reflect  upon  witboat 
feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress. 

If,  on  the  contrsiy,  they  should  consent  to  exchange 
their  present  places  of  residence  for  a  countnr  West  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  one,  suited,  as  the  Committee  believe,  to  their 
wants  and  condition  <  where  they  can  be  secured  agaipft 
Vojt.  VI.--G 


the  intrusion  of  any  other  people  i  where,  onder  the  p»o» 
tection  of  the  United  SUtes,and  with  their  aidt  th^  caa 
pursue  their  plan  of  civilbation,  and,  ere  lon|,  be  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  a  civil  rovemment  of  their  owa 
choice,  and  where  Christian  and  philanthropist  can  have 
ample  scope  for  their  labors  of  love  and  benevolence. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  ample  meant 
should  be  placed,  by  Congress,  in  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  SUtes,  to  authorize  and  enable  hiia 
to  have  the  country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of  the 
limiu  of  all  the  SUtes,  laid  off  into  as  many  districts  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  Indi- 
ans, now  within  the  respective  SUtes,  with  which  the 
United  Sates  have  treaties  j  to  hsve  those  districU  accu- 
rately described  «  and,  also,  to  mske  exchanges  and  pur. 
chases  with  such  tribes,  or  parts  of  them,  as  may  choose 
to  remove  i  to  give  aid  in  the  removal,  and  to  contribute 
for  a  season,  to  their  support,  at  their  new  places  of  resi- 
dence.  For  which  purpose  tlie  Committee  ask  leave  to 
report  a  bHL 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
MAaca  29,  1830. 
Mr.  SMITH,  of  MaryUnd,  made  the  following  reports 
The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was  referred  a  re* 
solution  of  the  30th  December,  1829,  directing  the  com- 
mittee to  inauireinto  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
uniform  National  Currency  for.  the  United  States,  ahd 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  report : 
That  notbinff  short  of  the  imperative  order  of  the  Se- 
nate could  induce  the  Committee  to  enter  on  a  subject 
so  surrounded  with  difficulty.  Tliey  undertake  it  with 
diffidence  and  a  distrust  of  their  capacity  to  elucidate  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  many  oationa,  and  tlie  pens  oC 
the  ablest  writers,  without,  as  yet,  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  It  still  remains  to  be  detctmined,  what  is 
the  soundest  and  most  uniform  currency.  One  natloa 
assumes  one  qfstem,  another  a  different  plan.  In  one  na> 
tion,  a  plan  is  devised,  and  succeeds  for  a  time  by  pru- 
dent and  restrictive  emissions.  Elated  with  success,  lar* 
ger  and  moie  extensive  emissions  are  risqued  f  a  rapid 
nominal  rise  of  all  property  takes  place  i  the  people  are 
not  aware  that  such  nominal  rise  is  the  effect  or  deprecia- 
tion {  the  bubble  bursts,  and  ruin  to  the  unsuapeetingia 
the  consequence.  All  history  shews  such  a  result  in  se- 
veral nation^  ^and  particularly  ia  that  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Committee,  engaged  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, cannot  devote  so  muoh  time  on  the  resolution  aa 
the  mover  must  believe  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
fully  the  question  before  them,  to  wit :  A  sound  and  uai- 
form  National  Currenqr-  ,  Presuming,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  resolutioiu  that  the  uniform  national  currency  pro- 
posed, must  be  prepared  by  the  National  Gover.uDenty 
circulated  uader  iu  authority,  and  maintained  by  iu  cre- 
dit, the  Committee  have  complied  with  the  instruction  of 
the  Senate,  by  endeavoring  to  devise  some  plan^  tbrougli 
which  the  agency  of  the  Government,  in  such  a  measure^ 
oould  be  safe,  or  useful -|  bat,  alter  |(iving  to  it  all  the 
considerstion  they  oould  bestow,  their  reflections  have 
resulted  in  a  belief  tliat  any  such  measure  must  resolve 
itself,  at  last,  into  a  male  system  of  paper  money,  issued 
by  the  Government  The  resort  to  the  issue  of  a  paper 
money  has  been  often  the  desperate  expedient  of  the 
wanU  of  a  nation.  It  has  then  found  ite  justification  oolv 
in  the  necessity  which  created  it  |  yet  such  are  hs  inevi- 
table evils^  that  every  prudent  Government  ha%  the 
moment  its  presnnr  exigencies  permitted,  returned  to 
the  only  safe  basis  or  a  circuiting  medium,  the  precious 
meUls,  and  tiie  private  erediU  attached  to  the  use  of 
them.  Such  were  the  expedienU  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  during  its  two  warsi  such  iU  mn^ 
diate  abandomaetit  of  tfawn  at  the  return  of  peace.    Bu^ 
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in  the  present  cundltion  of  the  Trewuiy  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  revemie  far  beyond  its  wants,  wjth  a  debt 
almost  nominaJ,  s.nd  hastei.iilg  to  its  entire  exiinguish 
iTienr,  such  a  measure  is  not  needed  by  the  interests  of 
Onvernment,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  its 
being  demanded  by  the  wants  of  ilie  country .  Of  such 
an  issue  of  paper  money,  the  Executive  at  Washington 
*ouId  be  the  natural  fountain— the  agents  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  natural  channels.  The  individtials,  and 
corporations,  and  States,  who  borrowed  it,  must  become 
debtors  to  the  Government ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be,  the  creation  of  a  moneyed  engine  of 
direct  dependence  on  the  officers  <»f  Government,  at  va- 
riance witli  the  A'hole  sclieme  of  our  institutions.  The 
limit  to  which  this  currency  should  be  issued,  the  persons 
to  whom  it  would  be  lent,  the  securities  taken  for  its  re- 
payment, the  places  wliere  it  sh  )uid  be  redeemed,  in- 
volve great  complication  and  great  hazard,  reganling  it 
merely  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  while,  oa  more  en- 
larged considerations  of  political  expedienc)*,  the  objec- 
tions to  it  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  insu- 
perable and  fatal. 

Oelieving  •uch  t  scheme  to  be  impracticuble,  the 
Committee  were  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
unneceuary^  as  they  are  satisfied  that  the  country  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  uniform  National  currency,  not  only 
sound  and  unifor.n  in  itself,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Got ernmeat  and  the  community, 
but  more  sound  and  uniform  than  that  possessed  by  any 
other  countr)'.  The  importance  of  this  trutli  will  justi- 
fy tlie  Committee  in  sUiing  some  details  to  establii>h  it, 

Tlie  currency  of  the  United  States,  the  only  legal 
carrency,  is  gold  and  siWer ,-  all  debu  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  debts  to  individual?,  being  received  in  that 
medium,  and  in  no  other.  As,  however,  tlie  amount  of 
coin  requisite  for  these  purposes  would  be  unmanageable 
ami  inconvenient,  tltc  United  States,  like  other  commer- 
cial countries,  have  adopted  the  system  of  msiking  credit 
airpply  many  of  the  cases  of  coin  ;  and  numerous  bank* 
ing  companies  have  been  established,  issuing  notes,  pro- 
mising to  pay  on  demand  gokl  and  silver.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  estabfished  one  of  a  similar 
character;  and  for  the  conrenience  of  the  community, 
the  public  rerenile  is  collected  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
notes  of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  notes  of 
sach  solvent  State  Banks  as  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches  will  receive  as  cash. 

The  currency,  therefore,  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  consists 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  notes  equivalent  to  gold  -and 
ailver.  And  the  inq<iiry  which  naturally  presents  itself, 
is,  whether  this  mixed  mass  of  currency  is  sound  and 
uniform  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  Ckivernment 
and  the  trade  of  the  Union.  That  it  is  so,  will  appear 
from  the  following  fUcts: 
Itt.  The  Govemtrtent  receires  its  revenue  from — 
340  Custom  Houses, 

42  Land  OiHees, 
8004  Host  Offices, 
132    Recetrera  of  Internal  Bevenue, 
27  Marsliafs, 
33  Clerks  of  Courts. 
'These,  with.otlier  receiving  oflU'^ers,  which  need  not 
be  specified,   compose  an  aggregate  of  more  than  nine 
iKoitsand  persons,   dispersed  througli  the  whola  of  the 
Union,  who  collect  the  public  revenue.    From  these  per- 
sons, the  Government   has,  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
thclstof  Jamiary,   1830,   received  230,0(38,855  17  dol- 
lars.     This  sum   has  been  collected  in  every  section  of 
this  widely  extended  country.     It  has  been  disbursed  at 
other  points,^  many  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  places 
wlierc  it  was  collected  {  and  yet  it  has  been  so  collected 
afvd  distributed,  without  the  loss,  as  far  as  the  Committee 


can  learn,  of  a  single  dollar,  and  witiiout  the  expenxif 
a  single  dollar  to  the  Government.  That  a  carrencr,  ir 
which  the  Government  has  been  thus  enabled  to  co!:ett 
and  transfer  such  an  amount  of  revenue  to  pay  itsinr 
and  navy,  and  all  its  expenses,  an(t  the  national  debt,  s 
unsafe  and  unsound,  cannot  readily  be  believed ;  forthtrt 
can  be  no  surer  test  of  its  sufiiciencr,  than  the  sisfle 
fttct  that  every  dollar,  received  in  the  furmofafaaik 
note,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior,  is,  with*! 
charge,  converted  into  a  silver  dollar,  at  every  one  of 
the  vast  number  of  places  where  the  service  of  the  &> 
vcrnment  requires  its  disbursement.  The  Sccretn  if 
the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  the  6th  of  December,  Iv, 
decturcs  that,  during  the  four  years  preceding,  the  rr- 
ceipts  of  the  Govern  me  nt  had  amounted  to  more  ti;: 
ninety  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  '< all  pijiK^!! 
on  account  of  the  public  debt,  whether  for  interot  or 
principal  f  all  on  account  of  pensions  ;  all  for  the  cril 
list;  for  the  army,  for  the  navy;  or  for  whateierpi'- 
pose  wanted,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  have  been  pure- 
tually  met."  The  s;ime  officer  states,  that  "»tiit:i 
preservation  of  a  good  currency  that  can  alone  impii 
stability  to  properly,  and  prevent  ttiosc  fluctuations.! a 
value,  hurtful  alike  to  individuals,  and  to  nationaUei^L 
This  advantage,  the  Bank  hat  gecured  to  the  corarou'). 
by  confining  within  prudent  limits  its  issues  of  paptfi 
Sec.  &c.  I 

2d.  If  this  currency  is  thus  sound  and  usifora  for  li? 
Government,  it  U  not  less  m>  to  the  community. 

Ttie  basis  of  all  good  currency  should  be  the  prtc-ztf 
metals,  gold  and  sTver  ;  and  m  a  mi^ed  currency cf pi- 
per circulating  with  g^ld  or  silver,  and  conveniole  * 
it,  the  great  object  to  be  attained  is,  tliat  the  ppe 
should  always  be  exchangeable  for  gold  or  silrer.  i^ 
a  currency  is  perfect,  uniting  the  convenience  « > 
portable  material  with  the  safely  of  a  metallic  ir.ftlj^» 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  throughout  ibis  «tjii 
country,  tlie  circulating  hank  notes  are  equal  lo  sprt^t 
and  coavertibltf  into  specie.  There  may  be,  andprj?* 
biy  are,  exceptions  ;  because  amoiij;  banka,  as  iv^ 
men,  there  are  some  who  make  u  show  ofunrealurt f' 
But  it  is  a  fact,  bu  familiar  to  the  experience  of  w*'! 
citizen  in  the  community,  as  to  be  uiideuiable,  tbat,::^ 
the  Atlantic  and  commercial  cities,  and  generally  sp^' 
ing,  throughout  tlie  whole  country,  the  notes  o«  * 
State  Banks  are  equal  to  gold  or  silver.  Thecomau'^ 
do  not  mean  to  aay  that  there  may  not  be  too  many  biW 
or  that  insolvencies  do  not  occasionally  occur  n*^? 
them;  but  as  every  bank  which  desires  to  nuin^"'* 
character,  must  be  re:»dy  to  make  settlements  »t^'^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  agciii  oftbeG^^ 
ment,  or  be  immediately  discredited,  and  must  iic^;'-J 
keep  its  notes  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  there  can  be  u 
danger  to  the  communit; ,  while  the  issues  of  tbc»f^ 
are  restrained  from  running  to  excels,  by  ll«  sJuJ^. 
control  of  the  Bank  of  the  UnUed  States,  vt^JZ 
circulation  is  extremely  moderate,  compared  *« 
amount  of  its  capital.  Accordingly,  the  tact  is,  tiii^ 
general  credit  of  the  banks  is  go«Kl,  and  that  ^'^'^ft 
is  always  convertible  into  gold  or  silver,  and  ^'•''*  % 
purposes  forms  a  loc:d  currency  equivalent  to  b 
and  silver.  There  is,  however,  superadded  to  ih»  ^ 
rency,  a  general  currency  more  kn  jwii,  more  l^'^'^,^. 
more  valuable  than  the  local  currwncy,  wluclnsemp.'l 


receivers,  scattered  throughout  evtiy  part  (>f^5i'^^^ 
try.  ITiei/  are  in  fad,  in  the  eow&e  of  6win««.  P*- 
gold  or  ailtfer,  though  i/iet/  are  not  legaili/,  or  nLttst^.j^ 
paid,  by  thebiunckea  of  the  bunk  in  cverif  ^^■''^\\^ 
♦  (/nion.  In  all  commercial  places  they  ai-e  f^'^^^'^/^. 
transactions, without  any  reduction  in  valae,  nwl  «h  » 
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cler  any  circumstances,  does  the  paper,  from  the  remotest 
branches,  vary  beydnd  u  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  in  its 
actual  excliange  for  silver.  Here  llien,  is  a  currency  as 
safe  as  silver;  more  Cijuveniertt,  and  more  valuable  than 
silver,  which,  throiifjh  tlie  whole  Western  and  Southern 
and  interior  parts  of  the  Union,  is  eagerly  sought  in  ex- 
change For  silver  ;  which,  in  those  sections,  often  bears  a 
premium  paid  in  silver  {  which  is  througliout  the  Union 
equ:i|  to  silver  in  payment  to  the  Government,  and  pay- 
ments to  individuals  in  business;  and  with  which,  when- 
ever silver  is  needed  in  any  part  of  the  country,  wUl  com- 
thand  it,  without  the  charge  of  the  sliglitest  fraction  of  a 
^er  dentage.  By  means  of  this  currency,  funds  are  trans- 
mitted at  an  expense  less  than  in  any  other  country.  In 
119  other  country  can  a  merciiant  do  wlial  every  citizen  of 
tlie  United  States  can  df) — deposite,  for  instance,  his  sil- 
ver at  St.  Louis,  or  Nashville,  or  New  Orleans,  and  re- 
ceive notes,  which  he  can  carry  with  him  1,000  or  1,500 
miles^tothe  Atlantic  cities,  and  receive  for  them  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  silver,  without  any  expense  whatever  \ 
and  in  no  possible  event,  an  expense  beyond  a  quarter  of 
one  per  cent.  If,  however,  a  diiizen  does  not  wish  lo  in- 
cur the  anxiety  of  carr>iiig  these  notes  with  him,  or  to  run 
the  hazard  of  the  mail,  he  may,  insteitd  of  them,  receive 
a  draft,  paya'jie  td  himself  or  Ills  agent  alone,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  receipt  of  an  equal  amount,  at  an  expense  of 
notone.half»  and  oflen  not  one  fourth*  of  the  Actual  cost 
of  carrying  the  silver.     The  owner  of  funds,  for  instance, 


specie ;  that  for  bank  notes  of  Baltimore  3  per  cent, 
were  paid  ;  for  those  of  Philadelphia,  6  to  7  per  cent.; 
for  those  of  New  York,  15  to  16  per  cenl.^  and  for  those 
of  Boston,  20  to  221  per  cent.;  ruinous  inequalities,  which 
have  now  b^ppily  disappeared. 

oA.  The  soundness  of  the  currency  may  be  further  il- 
histrated  b/the  present  condition  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes 

Exchange  on  England  is,  at  the  present  moment,  more 
than  1  per  cent,  under  par  ;  that  is,  more  than  1  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  This  being  the  real  fact, 
disguised  by  the  confimon  forms  of  quoting  exehftnge  on 
England  at  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  premium. 

It  would  lead  the  committee  too  far  from  its  present 
purpose  to  explain,  that  the  oi'iglnal  estimate  of  tlie 
American  dollar,  as  being  worth  four  sliillings  and  six 
pence,  and  that,  therefore,  the  English  pound  sterling  is 
worth  fA  44,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  occasions  a  con^ 
stant  misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  our  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain.  TliQ  Spanish  dollar  has  not,  for  a 
century,  been  worth  four,  ana  sixpence:  the  American 
dollar  never  ras;  and  whatever  artificial  value  we  may 
assign  to  our  coins,  is  wholly  unavailin|;  to  them  in  the 
crucibles  of  London  of  Paris.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts  from  L')ndon,  at  the  close  of  Djcember  last, 
the  Spanish  dollar,  instead  of  being  worth  four  shillings 
and  sixpence^  or  5i  pence,  was  worth  only  49J  pence  ; 
tiie  American  dollar  at  least  one  fourth  per  ceitt.^  less  ;  so 


at  St.  Louis  or  Nashville,  can  tjanafer  them  to  Pbiladel-  j  that,  to  produce  one  hundred  times  four  and  sixpence, 
phia  for  one- half  per  cent.;  from  New  Orleans,  geiKirally  |  It  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  England^  not  100  dol- 
withoutany  charge  at  all — at  most,  onc-haJf  per  cent,;  1  lars,  but  109  6^  Spanish  Dollars,  or  10l9  25  of  the  United 
from  Moble,  from  par  to  one-half  per  cent ;  from  Savan- 1  Slates  dollar.  If  to  this  be  added  the  expenses  and 
nah,  to  one-half  per  cent.;  and  frcim  Churlesiton,  at  from  1  charges  of  sendmg  the  mowcy  and  converting  it  into 
par  to  one  quarter  per  cent.  j  English  gold,  it  will  cosMll  ;  so  that  111  is,  at  this  mo* 

This  seems  tr  present  a  state  of  currency  approaching  meut  the  real  par  of  exchange  between  the  Vnitetl  Slates 
as  near  to  perfection  as  could  be  desired :  for  here  is  a  and  England.  i\\  therefore,  a  bill  at  sight  can  be  pro- 
currency  issued  at  twenty-four  different  parts  of  the  cured  for  less  than  th;-»  sum,  or  a  bill  at  «|xty  days  for  one 
Union,  obtained  by  any  citizen  who  has  money  or  credit.  \  per  cent.  less,  suy  110  per  cent,  it  is  cheaper  than  send- 
When  in  his  p*«8«*ession,  it  is  equivalent  to  silver  in  all,  ing  silver;  that  is  to  suy;  be  who  has  silver  to  send  to 
his  dealings  with  all  tlie  9000  agents  of  the  gtjvernmont, '  England  Can  purchase  a  bill  on  LonJ^jn  for  a  greater 
throughout  the  Union,  lii  all  his  dealings  with  the  in- 1  amount  than  he  would  get  if  he  shipped  the  silver  itself, 
terior,  it  is  better  than  silver ;  in  all  his  dealings  witli  the  and  of  course  exchange  would  be  iu  favor  of  the  United 
commercial  cities,  eqnal  to  silver  ;  and  if,  for  any  pur-    States  against  England.     Now,  such  bills  can  be  bought 

*        *     at  a  less  rale,  by  moje  than  one  per  cent,  in  every  city  lit 

the  United  States. 
The  fact  is  Conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  ihe  currency. 
per  cent.    It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  it  is  scarcely  neces.  |  If  tl)e  bank  notes  of  the  country  were  not  equal  to  spe- 
sary  to  desire,  any  currency  better  than  this.  t  cie,  specie  would  be  at  a  premium,  which  it  no  where  is 

It  is  not  among  its  least  advantages,  that  it  bears  a  pro*  .at  present.     If  the  currency  were  unsound,  more  must 

'   '      'be  paid  of  that 


pose,  he  desires  the  silver  with  whicli  he  bought  it,  it  is 
at  his  disposal,  almost  universally,  without  any  diminu* 
tlon,  and  never   more  than  a  diminution  of  one   quarter 


per  relation  10  the  real  business  and  exciianges  of  the 
country  ;  being  issued  only  to  those  whose  credit  entitles 
tliem  to  it,  increasing  with  the  wants  of  the  actwe  opera 
tious  of  society,  and'  diminishing,  as  these  subside,  into 
comparative  inactivity;  while  It  is  the  radical  vice  of  ail 
liovcmment  paper  to  be  is&ued  without  regard  to  the 
business  of  the  communily,  and  to  be  governed  wholly 
by  considerations  of  convenience  to  the  Government. 

After  escaping  so  recently  fipom  the  degradation  of  a 
clepreciated  pa[)er  currency,  the  committee  would  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  which  ntiglit.  how  ever  remotely, 
revive  it.  The  period  is  not  remote  when,  in  the  Ian. 
^uage  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  the  country 
"Was  oppressed  by  a-^'cirrrency  without  any  basis  of  coin, 
or  otiier  offective  chi  ck,  and  of  no  value,  as  a  medium 
of  remittance  or  exchange,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  whence  il  had  been  issued — ^a  currency  that  not 
unfrequently  impose<l  upon  tlie  Treasury  the  necessity 
of  meeting,  by  extravagant  premiums,  the  mere  act  of 
tranbferrinp  the  revenue,  collected  at  one  point,  to  de- 
fray iinavofdable  expense  at  another.**  It  is  srill  -within 
tlie  recollect fr)n  of  the  Senate,  wlwn,  at  the  seat  of  Go- 
▼emmciit  itseU,  specVt  could  only  be  had  at  20  or  22  per 
oent^  ifi  cmelnmge  \^  Oie  bettk  papa**  pfomhing  to  pny 


currency  in  order  to  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  coin  in  another  country,  where  these  bank 
notes  do  not  circulate.  But  if,  as  '\a  the  case  at  present, 
the  bank  notes  are  convertible  into  specie:  if  you  can 
buy  with  bank  notes  as  much  as  you  can  buy  with  silver; 
and  if,  in  the  transactions  of  the  country  abroad,  the 
merchants,  who,  if  the  notes  were  not  equal  to  coin, 
would  go  to  the  bank  and  ship  the  coin,  cau  pay  as  mudi 
debt  in  foreign  countries  with  the  notes  as  by  seiulijtg 
the  coin;  there  aeemr  nothing  wanting  to  complete  tbe 
evidence  of  the  soundness  and  uuifurmity  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  state  of  ihe  currency  is  safe  for  the  cummi\oity, 
and  eminently  useful  to  the  government;  that,  for  Sijme 
years  past,  it  has  been  improving  by  the  infusion  iulo  the 
circulating  medium  of  a  larger  portion  of  coiii,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  paper  of  more  solvent  ban^Ls  in  lieit 
of  those  of  inferior  credit;  and  that,  if  lefl  to  the  pro- 
gress .of  existing  laws  ^id  institutioiis,  tUp  partial  incoji- 
vcniences,  which  still  remaiji,  of  the  paper  currency  <pf 
the  last  war,  will  be  wholly  and  inbensibiy  rvmcdit.^* 
Un'ler  these  circumstances,  they  deem  it  prudqut  ip  ab- 
stain from  all  legislationi  to  abide  by  the  ^practtcaf  g'.>o4 
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which  the  country  enjoys,  and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard 
hy  doubtful  experimenta. 

The  committee  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, certain  quMions  propounded  to  the  President  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  together  with  his  answers 
thereto,  and  a  document  furnished  bv  that  officer,  sliow- 
ing  the  rates  of  exchange  at  which  drafts  are  drawn  by 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices  of  discount 
and  depositet  and  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
connderation  of  the  subject. 


iuhmUiedfc  ike  Pretideni  of  the  Bank  pf 
UniUd  Slaimt  ufUk  kis  tmnoen. 


tht 


Question  1.  When  the  Bank  went  into  operation,  was 
not  Philadelphia  paper  ten  per  cent,  worse  than  Boston, 
and  that  much  better  than  lUltimorcf 

Answer.  PhiUdelphia  paper  was  \7  per  cent  wone 
than  Boaton— 9  to  9)  worse  than  New  York  paper — 4} 
better  than  Baltimore. 

Q.  3.  Were  not  the  State  Banks  indebted  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  large  gum8,which  they  could  not  have  psid  in 
sound  currency?  If  so,  to  what  amount^  And  did  not 
the  Bank  in  many  instances  assume  those  debts,  aiul  pay 
them  In  sound  currenc>',  (if  so^  to  what  anM>untM  and 
Indulge  those  Banks  until  it  was  convenient  for  them  to 
pay?  and  did  not  the  Bank  lose  money  by  such  indul- 
gence? 

A.  In  the  yeaM  1817  and  1818,  the  Government  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  st  Philadelphia,  from  the  state  institu- 
tions, $7»473,419  87,  which  wss  caslied,  and  $3,336,691  67 
of  special  deposite,  to  be  collected  by  the  bank,  making 
$10,809,111  54.  The  toss  sustained  by  the  bank,  1  can- 
not estimate.  I  should  willingly  compromise  for  a  loss  of 
only  $200,000. 

Q.  3.  Has  the  bank  at  any  time  oppressed  any  of  the 
Bute  banks? 

A.  Never.  There  are  veiy  hif  banks  which  might 
not  have  been  destroyed  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
the  bank.  None  have  ever  been  injured.  Many  have 
been  saved*  And  more  have  been,  and  are  constantly 
relieved,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  solvent,  but  are 
suffering  under  temporarv  difficulty. 

Q.  4.  When  a  SUte  bank  becomes  Indebted  to  the 
bank  to  an  improper  extent,  what  course  do  you  pursue? 
Do  you  let  them  go  beyond  a  certain  amount,  and  what  is 
that  amount? 

A.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  the  State  Banks  withm 
proper  llmitsi  to  make  them  shape  their  business  accord^ 
ing  to  their  means.  For  this  purpose  they  are  called  upon 
to  setOei  never  forced  to  pay  specie.  If  it  can  be  avoided, 
but  payment  ia  Ukenin  tlietr  bills  of  exchange,  or  suffer- 
ed to  lie  occasionally  until  the  bank  can  turn  rounds  no 
amount  of  debt  is  fixed,  because  the  principle  we  wish 
to  establish  is,  that  every  bank  sliould  always  be  rea^X 
to  provide  for  ita  notes. 

Q.  5.  If  you  give  drafts  on  any  of  the  branches^  or 
from  one  branch  on  another,  or  on  tne  mother  bank,  wliat 
is  the  commission  charged? 

A.  The  charge  for  drafts  is  less  than  the  transportation 
of  specie.    I  tend  a  detailed  statement  on  this  point. 

(^  6.  Do  you,  and  at  every  branch,  pay  specie  on  de- 
nand?  Has  there  ever  been  a  refusal? 
A.  Never. 

^.  7.  Cnn  yea  state  whether  spede  ia  more  or  less 
abundant  in  the  United  SUtes  at  present,  than  at  any  for- 
mer period? 

A.  At  the'  present  moment,  I  think  specie  is  more 
ikbundant  than  usual.  It  comes  In  as  usual.  And  the 
ftat6  of  the  exchanges  with  Europe  la  such,  that  it  is 
cbenper  to  boy  bills  than  to  ship  oohu  The  bank  had, 
ontbefifiiinrtant,$7,608|000^  which  is  acre  than  it  has 
IwdlofWiierwipMt 


Q.  8.  When  the  debt  is  annually  psid  off  topp- 
ers, do  they  remit  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange?  D«;a 
gupply  the  means  in  either  way? 

A.  When  foreigners  are  paid  off,  a  part  is  itiutttda 
other  stocks,  a  part  goes  in  bills,  a  coniidenble  po^ 
of  which  are  bills  of  the  bank.  Specie  it  never  xatm 
to  unless  the  bill  market  is  so  high  aa  to  make  Untiso^ 
of  remittance  cheaper. 

Q.  9.  Since  you  commenced  the  purchase  tnd  ale tf 
bills  of  exchange,  has  the  rate  varied;  if  so^  to  vtiit& 
tent? 

A.  The  operations  of  th^  Bank  in  exchanges  hak 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  great  fluciuatioM  to  vbd 
they  were  previously  liable. 

Q.  10.  What  is  ihe  reason  that  exchange  on  Eig* 
continues  above  what  was  formerly  considered  (k  js. 
that  is,  the  dolUr  value  at  4s.  6d.  sterling?  hitilm;^ 
intrinsic  value  of  the  dolbr  has  been  found  to  be  ka'Ja 
4s.  6d.  ?    If  so,  what  is  that  intrinsic  value? 

A.  The  reason  is,  that  we  choose  to  call  oar  doBui 
6d.  when  it  never  has  been  worth  four  and  vx  pei«,« 
of  course,  when  it  goes  abroad,  it  is  ertiii»ted,KSJj 
the  name  we  give  it,  but  according  to  its  real  wine- 

HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEKTAITTES. 

AraiL  13,  i83a 
BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  McDUFFIB,  from  the  Gomrnittee  ofWinff 
Means,  to  which  the  subject  had  been  refeired,  oak» 
following  Report : 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whomw* 

ferred  so  much  of  the  Message  of  thePrcadcal»t 

lates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  beg  ioRd 

report  t 

Tliat  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  iDfe  * 
tention  demanded  by  iU  intrinmc  importance, »  * 
respectfully  submit  the  resulcof  their  delibenwatoa 
consideration  of  the  House.  There  are  few  wbjeea,w 
ing  reference  to  the  policy  of  an  established  gwff** 
so  vitally  connected  with  the  health  of  the  body  peK 
or  in  which  the  pecuniary  interesto  efsodetyw?* 
tensively  and  deeply  involved.  No  one  of  ^^T 
of  sovereignty  carries  with  it  a  more  "^^^"^"JTJ!!^ 
ty,  or  calb  in  requisition  a  higher  degree  of*"**? 
I  he  power  of  reguUUng  the  common  currenqr.iw* 
fixing  the  general  standard  of  value  for  a  greitc^^ 
cial  cotnmunity,  composed  of  confederated  SW» 

Such  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee^w^ 
and  delicate  trust  exclusively  committed  to  Cy - 
the  Federal  Constitution,  they  have  P'<»^fl!^ 
charge  the  duty  asngned  to  them  with  a  coiffV**^ 
aense  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty.  ^ 

The  most  simple  and  obvious  analyns  of  f"  ""^ 
aa  it  IS  presented  by  the  message  of  the  P««''«J;^ 
its  the  following  questions  for  the  deciiioB  oib*' 
tionalLegisfaituret  ^  ,,„^ 

I.  Has  Congreasthe  constitutional  power  to  mf 
rate  a  bank,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States' 

II.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  and  maintun  wo"' 
ttitution?  „  .  ^1  Hii 

in.  Is  it  expedient  te  esUhGsh  "a  N»»»7^^ 
founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Oovefmnent  tfd  i»  • 

1.  If  the  coneurrence  of  aU  the  d«l»'?^!^ 
Qovemment,  at  different  peiioda  of  our  •^'jjjjj' .j^ 
every  administration,  and  during  the  aicendm 
the  great  poUtical  parties,  Uito  which  t*>eeow^ 
divided*  sOon  after  the  adoption  of  the  prneat  (^ 
tion,  shaU  be  regarded  aa  baring  the  »>tbom;«^  ^ 
to  auch  sanctions  by  the  cooMnon  coosent^w  »  ^ 


gukted 


great  to  tocfltpocatc  thnakwy 


the  coMtitatioaal  ^^ 


jiiP* 
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late  no  longer  open  to  controversy*    In  little  more  than 
two  yean  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  and 
at  a  period  when  noft  of  the  dittinf^isbed  members  of 
the  Federal  Conrention,   were  either  in  the  Executive 
or  Legislative  councils,  the  act«  incorporating  tlie  first 
bank  of  the  United  States*    passed    both    bnnches  of 
Congress  by  large  ro^orities*  snd  received  the  deliber- 
site  nnction  of  President    Washington,  who  had  then 
■•••ently  presided  over  the  deliberations  or  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to    pass 
the  act  of  incorporation   was  thoroughly  investigated, 
both  in  the  Executive  Cabinet  and  in  Congress,  under 
circumstances^  in  all  respects^  propitious  to  a  dispassion- 
ate decision.^  There  was,  at  that  lime,  no  organization  of 
political  parties,  and  the  question  was,  therefore,  decid* 
ed  by  those,  who,  from  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
were  peculiarW  qualifted  to  decide  correctly ;  and   who 
were  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  that  party  ex- 
citement and  prejudice,  which  would  justly  impair,  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity,  the  authority  of  a  legislative 
interpretation  of  tlie  constitutional  charter.    No  persons 
can  be  more  competent  to  give  a  just  construction  to 
the  Constitution,  than  those  who  had  a  principal  agen- 
cy in  framing  it ;  and  no  adminibtration  cau  claim  a  more 
perfect  exemption  from  all  those  influences  which,  some- 
times, pervert  the  judgments,  even   of  the  most  wise 
and  patriotic,  than  tiiat  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
during  the  first  term  of  his.service. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  under  which  all  the 
branches  oftlie  National  Legislature  solemnly  determin- 
ed that  the  power  of  creating  a  National  Bank  was 
vented  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  The  bank  thus 
created,  contiiiued'its  operations  for  twenty  years — the 
period  for  which  its  charter  was  granted— during  which 
time,  public  and  private  credit  were  raised,  from  a  pros- 
trate, to  a  very  elevated  condition,  and  the  finances  of 
the  nation  were  placed  uipon  the  most  solid  foundation. 

When  the  charter  expired,  in  1811,  Congress  refused 
to  renew  it,  principally  owing,  as  the  Committee  believe, 
to  the  then  existing  state  of  political  parties.  Soon  after 
the  bank  was  chartered,  the  two  great  parties  that  have 
since  divided  the  country,  began  to  assume  an  organized 
existence.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  the  former 
in  the  Executire  Cabinet,  and  the  latter  in  Conp^ss,  had 
been  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  and  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  party  most  unfavorable  to  tbe  extension  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Government,  by  implication,  the  bank  question 
came  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  the  test  of  po- 
litical principle. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  c^me  into  power,  upon  the  strong 
tide  of  a  great  political  revolution,  tlie  odium  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  was,  in  part,  communicated  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  s  and,  although  he  gave 
bis  ofRcial  sanction  to  an  act,  creating  a  new  branch  of 
that  institution  at  New  Orleans,  and  to  another  to  piinidi 
the  counterfeiting  of  its  bills,  yet,  when  the  question  of 
renewing  the  charter  came  before  Congress,  it  was  dis- 
cussed as  a  l>srty  question.  And,  though  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  republicans,  including  Mr.  Gallatin, 
then  Secretar)'  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  then 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
newal, sustaining  the  measure  by  able  arguments,  the 
votes  in  both  branches  of  Congress  were  distinctly 
marked  as  party  votes.  At  no  time,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government,  has  there  existed  a  more 
violent  party  excitement,  than  that  which  marked  the 
period  under  review.  It  was  the  period  of  the  embargo, 
non  intercourse,  and  other  commercial  restrictions  \ 
when  the  undiseriminating  opposition  of  the  leaders  of 
he  Federal  party,  to  the  measures  adopted  by  ihe  Ad* 
ministration,  to  vindicate  our  rights  against  British  ag- 
gression, had  caused  the  great  migority  of  the  American 
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People  to  view  these  leaders  as  tbe  apologists  of  a  nation* 
already  redded  in  the  light  of  a  public  enemy.  Wben^ 
to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  was  principally  held  by  British  subjects,  and  Ame- 
ricans of  the  unpopular  party,  the  House  will  readily 
perceive  how  great  were  the  national  and  party  prejudi- 
ces, which  must  have  been  arrayed  against  tbe  proposi- 
tion to  renew  its  charter.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  stock  belonged  to  British  subjects,  ami  that  certain 
English  noblemen,  and  f^  late  Lord  Cluuicellor,  were 
among  the  very  largest  of  the  stockholders.  With  all 
these  difficulties  to  encounter,  the  proposition  for  re- 
newing the  charter  was  lost  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  President  ef  the  Senate,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single  . 
vote  in  ibe  House  of  Representatives. 

In  less  than  three  years  aAer  the  expiration  of  tbe 
charter— the  war  with  Great  Britain  having  taken  place 
in  the  mean  time— the  circulating  medium  became  so 
disordered,  the  public  fiiuuices  so'  deranged,  and  tbe 
public  credit  so  impaired,  that  the  enlightened  patriot^ 
Mr.  Dall:4,  who  then  presided   over  the  Treasury  Oe- 

Eartment,  with  the  sanetion  of  Mr.  Madison,  and,  as  it  is 
elieved,  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  recommended 
to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  as  the 
only  measure  by  which  the  public  credit  could  be  reviv- 
ed, and  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  Government  redeemed 
from  a  ruinous,  and  otherwise  incurable  embarrassment : 
and  such  bad  been  the  impressive  lesson  taught  b^  a 
very  brief,  but  fatal  experience,  that  the  very  institution, 
whicli  had  been  so  recently  denounced  and  rejected  by 
tlie  Republican  party,  being  now  recommended  by  a  Re- 
publican Administration,  was  carried  through  both  branch- 
es of  Congress  as  a  Republican  measure,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  tbe  Republican  party.  It  is  true, 
that  Mr.  Madison  did  not  approve  and  sign  the  bill  which 
passed  the  two  Houses,  because  It  was  not  such  a  bill  as 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, and  because  the  Bank  it  proposed  to  create,  was  not 
calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  country. 

But  he  premised  his  objections  to  tlie  measure,  by 
*'  waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  Establish  an  incorporated  bank,  as  be* 
ing  precluded,  *u;i  his  opinion,  by  repeated  recognitions^ 
under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  in- 
stitution in  acts  of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi* 
cial  branehes  of  the  Government,  accompanied  by  indica- 
tions, in  different  modes  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general 
will  of  the  nation. *'  Anotlier  bill  was  immediately  in- 
troduced, and  would  in  all  probability  have  become  a 
law,  had  not  the  news  of  peace,  by  doing  away  the  pres- 
sure of  the  emergency,  induced  Congress  to  suspend  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  the  subject,  until  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. At  the  commencement  of  tlut  session,  Mr.  Madi- 
son invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Dallas  again  urged  the  neccssltjr  of  establishing  a 
bank,  to  restore  the  currency,  and  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion aiKl  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  so 
deep  and  solemn  was  tbe  conviction  upon  the  minds  of 
the  public  functionaries,  that  such  an  institution  was  the 
only  practicable  means  of  restoring  tbe  circulating  medi- 
um to  a  state  of  soundness,  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cided  opposition  of  all  the  State  banks  and  their  debtors, 
and  indeed,  the  whole  debtor  class  of  the  community,  the 
act,  incorporating  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  passed  by  considerable  majorities  in  botli  branches  of 
Congress,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Madison. 

This  brief  history  of  the  former  and  present  bank,  for- 
ciblv  suggests  a  few  practical  reflections.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, m  the  first  place,  that  since  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Constitution,  a  bank  has  existed  under  jhe  autliority  of 
the  Federal  Government^  for  thirty-three  out  of  Uatf 
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years;  during  which  time,  public  and  pri^te  credit  have 
been  maintained  at  an  elevation  AiUy  equal  to  what  lias 
existed  in  any  nation  in  the  world  :  whereaa,  in  the  two 
altort  intervHla,  during  which  no  national  bank  existed, 
public  and  private  cr^it  were  fp^atly  impaired,  and,  in 
the  latter  inMance,  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  almost  entirely  arrested.  In  ihc  second  place, 
it  is  wortliy  of  special  notice,  that,  in  both  the  instances 
in  wiiich  Congress  has  created  a  bank,  it  has  been  done 
under  circ'tmstances  calculated  to  give  the  htgtiest  uu 
thority  to  the  decision.  The  Urst  instance,  as  has  b^en 
already  remarked,  uas  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Re- 
public, when  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  sa 
gfsof  the  Fedeml  Convention,  were  the  leading  n.em 
bers  both  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  councils  ;  and 
when  General  Washington,  who,  at  the  head  of  hc-r  ar- 
mies, had  c«mducted  his  country  to  Indcpeitdence,  and, 
as  the  head  of  the  Convention,  had  presided  over  those 
deliberations  whicli  resulted  in  the  establinhmcnt  of  the 
present  Constitution,  was  the  acknowledged  President  of 
a  people,  undistracicd  by  party  divisions.  The  second  in- 
stance was  under  circumstances  of  a  very  diHvrcni  but 
(qnully  decisive  character.  We  find  the  very  party 
whicli  had  so  recently  defeated  the  proposition  to  renew 
the  chsrter  of  the  old  bank,  severely  schooled  both  by 
udver»i*y,  and  experience, magnanimously  s:icrilicing  ih'c 
pride  o»  consistency,  and  the  prrjudices  of  party,  at  the 
FhtiTie  of  patriotism.  It  mny  be  said  without  disparag^c- 
ment,  that  an  assembly  of  higher  talent  and  purer  pittri- 
otism  has  never  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Uevolution, 
than  the  CongrcbS  by  which  the  present  bank  uas  incor- 
porated. If  ever  a  political  party  existed  of  which  it 
might  be  truly  said,  that  •*  all  the  ends  they  aimed  at 
Were  thi  ir  country's,"  it  was  the  republican  party  of  \ hat 
day.  They  had  just  conducted  the  countty  tliroup:lj  the 
])eriUof  war,  waged  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  hunur, 
and,  cUvating  their  views  fur  above  the  narrow  and  mise- 
rable ends  of  party  strifc,soiight  only  to  advance  the  ))tr- 
miinent  happiness  of  the  people.  It  was  to  thib  grcut^nd 
that  they  estsblisihed  the  present  b.ink. 

In  this  review,  it  will  be  no  less  instructive  than  curt- 
ons,  to  notice  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  opinions 
of  prominent  men,  yielding  to  the  aiithnrity  of  experience. 
Mr.  Madison,  who  was  the  leading  opponent  of  the  bai.k 
created  in  1791,  recommended  and  sanctioned  the  bunk 
created  in  1816  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  strenuoui^Iy  oj^pused 
tl.c  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1811,  as  strenuously  sup 
ported   the  proposition  to  grant  the   chir'.cr,    iii'lLlG. 

That  muy  be  said  of  the  bank  charter,  w  hich  can  be 
Mid  of  few  contested  questions  of  constitutional  power. 
IJo  h  the  great  political  parties  that  have  so  long  divi- 
ded tlie  Country,  have  solemnly  pronounced  it  to  be  con- 
sMtiitional,  and  iheix-  are  but  very  few  of  the  prominent 
men  of  either  party,  who  do  not  siand  committed  in  its 
tM\or.  A\'hen  \o  this  imposing  array  of  aulhoiities?.  the 
ctMumiltee  add  the  solemn  and  unanimous  decision  of  tlie 
Su[jreme  Court,  in  a  ca^e  which  lully  and  distinctly  sub- 
n.itted  the  Con.xtiiutiotial  quci<tion  to  their  cognizance, 
itiay  they  nota^k,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas,  «•  can  it 
he  deemed  a  violation  of  tlie  right  of  private  opinion  to 
coiifcider  the  conntitutionality  ofn  national  bank  us  a  tiucs- 
tion  fiirever  settled  and  at  test  ? 

And  here  tie  committee  beg  to  be  dislinclly  uiuUr- 
•siood,  as  utterly  drsclaiming  the  idea  of  ascrbing  to  the 
dfoitio!)  of  any,  or  of  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
meni,  upon  a  great  constitutional  questioi*,  the  biiiding 
aiitiiority  which  belongs  to  judicial  precedents,  in  cases 
ot  mere  private  riglit,  depending  upon  the  construction 
l»f  the  ordinary  acts  of  the  legislature.  No  length  of 
firescription,  or  concurrence  of  authority,  can  consecrate 
tlw  usurpation  of  powers  subversive  of  public  hbi  rty, 
•and  destrnctive  of  public  happines.  But,  where  the 
■^powtr  cxcrcwtd  is  clearly  conducive  to  the  piiblit:  wel- 


fare, and  its  constitutionality  is  merely  doubtful,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvious  dictateg  of  practkal 
wisdom,  to  regard  the  decision  of  those  who  had  tlie 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  ConstUu- 
tion,  and  who  were  actnated  by  the  most  undoubted  pu- 
rity and  disinterestedness  of  motive,  as  of  sufficient  au- 
thority at  least  to  overrule  theoretical  objectioop,  an-J  si- 
lence individual  scruples. 

The  committee  will  now  tubmit  a  few  remarks,  »>h 
tlie  design  of  shewing,  that  viewing  tlie  const  it  uiionallTj 
of  the  bank  as  an  original  question,  the  argtimenta  in  its 
favor  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  again f»t  it. 

The  earliest,  ami  the  principal  objection  urged  agait^ 
the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bai.k,  wais  that  Cc>^ 
I  gress  Iiad  not  the  power  to  create  corporations.  Tfcat 
I  Congress  has  a  drstinct  and  substantive  power  to  cr^te 
I  corporations,  without  reference  to  the  objects  entrusted 
;  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  a  pro]>o8>tion  which  ne^er  has  been 
I  maintained,  within  the  knowledge  of  tlie  committee  j  but, 
'  that  any  one  of  the  powers  expressly  conferreil  upon 
;  Congress,  is  subject  to  the  limitation,  that  it  shall  not  be 
I  carried  into  effect  by  the  ag^nCy  of  a  corporation,  la  a 
;  proposition  which  cannot  be  maintained,  in  the  opmioa 
of  the  committee. 

If  Congress,  under  (he  authority  to  pass  all  laws,  ne- 
cessary and    proper  for  carrying  into   effect  the    powers 
vested  in  all  or  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Govero 
ment,  may  rigliifully  pass  a  law  inflicting  the  punishmect 
of  death,  without  any  other  authority,  it  is  dlfHcult  to  con- 
ceive why  it  may  not  pass  a  law,  under  the  same  autliori- 
t)-,  for  the  more  humble  purpose  of  creating  a  corpora- 
tion.    The  power  of  creating  a  corporation  i^  one  of  tfce 
lowest  attributes,  or,    more  properly  speaking.  ir.cJdent\ 
of  sovereign  power.      The  chartering  a  bank,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not   authorize  the  corporation  to  do  any  thing, 
which  the  individuals  composing  it  might  not  do  without 
the   charter.     It  is  the   right  of  every   individual  of  (be 
L'nion   to  give  credit  to  whom  he   chooses,  ilikI  to  obtain 
credit  where  he  can  get  it.      It  is  not  the  policy  of  any 
comniercial  cotmtry  to  restrict  the  free  circulation  of  cre- 
dit, whether  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
chunge,  or  bank  notes.     The  charter  uf  the  Bank  of  the 
United   States,  therefore,  merely  enables  the  corpor^tioa 
to  do,  inanart)6cial  capacity,  and  with  more  convenieixe, 
what  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  individual  corporators  to 
do  without  incorpc  ration.     Mr.  Girard  established  a  bank 
in  PiiiUdelphia  without  a  charter,  which  was  in  very  high 
credit  within  the  sphere  uf  jti  ch'cuUtion;  and  it  caiuiot 
be  iloubted,  thai  he  might  Iiave  formed  a  banking  co- 
partnership with  the  principal  capitalists  in  the  oilier  com- 
merc'.ul  cities  of   the  Union,  of  which  the  bills  would 
have  had  a  general  credit  in  every  pari  of  the  couutry. 
particularly  if   the   Federal  G«ivernment    had  provided 
tliat  these  bills  should  be  received  iu  discharge  of  its  dues. 
Ihc  oidy  materiHl  particular  in  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bunk  of  the  United  States  confers  a  privilege  upon  the 
corporation,  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  State  laws, 
is,  the  exeinpiiun  of  the  individual  property  of  the  cor- 
porators from  responsibility — for  the  debts  of  the  corpo- 
ration. But,  if  the  con>munity  deal  with  the  bank,  know- 
ing tltat  the  capital  subscribed  is  alone  liable  for  its  debts, 
no  one  can  complain  either  o^  imposition  or  injuiy;  and. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  one  ever  has  complained  on  that  score, 
or   ever  will.     The  real   complaint  against  the  bank,  is 
not  timt  it  has  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  its  credit,  but  that 
its  credit  is  too  extensive.     The  objection  lies,  therefore, 
not  against   the  artificial  character  communicated  to  the 
stockholders  by   the  charter,  but  against  the  pecuniary 
operations  of   the   bank  itself.     Now,  these  operations 
consist  in  the  use  of  its  own  capital — a  faculty  not  sorely 
derived  fn^m   the  Government,  but,  in  the   exercise  of 
whic'-,  the  Government  imposes  many  useful  restrictions 
fur  the  benefit  of  itself  and  of  the  community. 
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The  committee  have  presented  this  brief  analysis  uf  a 
bank  corporation,  with  ihe  view  of  sho\vin}r  that  lliere  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  renders  it  unfit 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  government,  ad- 
initted  to  be  sovereign  in  its  appn»priate  sphere,  for  cur- 
rying into  effect  powers  exprea-jly  delegated. 

It  now  remains  for  the  committee  to  bhow  that  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  s  '■  necessary  and  proper,"  or,  in 
otUer  words,  a  natural  and  appropriate  means,  of  execut- 
ing"  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Governcnent.  In 
the  discussion  of  1791,  and  also  in  that  before  the  Su- 
prcme  Court,  the  powers  of  raising,  collecting,  and  dis 
burslng  the  public  revenue,  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  paying  the  public  debt, 
were  those  whicli  were  supposed  most  clearly  to  carry 
with  them  the  incidental  right  of  incorporating  a  bunk, 
to  faciliute  these  operations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  fiscal  operations  are  greatly  fucilitated  by  a 
bank,  and  it  is  confiiieiitly  brlieved.  that  no  person  has 
presided  twelve  months  oyer  the  Treasury,  from  its  first 
organization  to  the  present  time,  without  coming  to  tlie 
conclusion,  (bat  such  an  institution  is  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  public  finances  in  time  of  peace,  but  indispensable 
ill  time  of  war.  But  as  this  view  of  the  question  has  been 
fully  unfolded  in  former  discussions,  familiar  to  the  House, 
tUe  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  the  relation  which 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  bears  to  anotlier  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Govurnment,  but  slightly  advert- 
ed to  in  former  discussions  of  the  subject 

The  power  to  "  coin  money  and  fixthe  vahie  thereof,'* 
is  expressly  and  exchisively  vested  in  Congress.     This 
f^rant  was  evidently  intended  to  invest  Congress  with  the 
power  of   regulating  the  circuluting  medium.     "Coin" 
was  regarded,  at  the  period  of  framing  tlie  Constitution, 
as  synonymous  wUli  ••  currency,"  as  it  was  then  generally 
believed  that  bank  notes  could  only  be  maintained  in  cir- 
culation by  being  the  true  feprescntallve  of  the  precious 
metals.     The  words  ••coin,"  therefore;  must  be  rrgJircled 
as  a  particular  term,  standing  as  the  representative  of  a 
general  idea.     No  principle  of  8«Mind  construction  will 
justify  a  right  adherence  to  the  letter,  in  opposiiion  to 
the  plain   iiiicntion   of  the  clause.     If,  for  example,  the 
gold  bars  of  Ricardo  should  be  substiluted  for  our  pre- 
sent  coins,  by  tile  general  consent  of  the  commercial 
world.could  it  be  maintained  that  Congress  would  not  have 
the  power  to  make  sfich  money,  and  fix  its  vahio,  be- 
cause it  is  not  ••  coined  ?"  This  would  be  sacrificing  sense 
to  sound,  and  substance  to  mere  form.     This  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  analogous  to  that  which  gives  Con 
gressthe  power  ••  to  estabhiih  post   roads."     Givt?ifr  to 
tlie  word  ^'es'.ablish"  its  restricted  interpre'ation,  as' be- 
ing cquivsli^nt  to  ••fix,"  or  ••  prescribe,"  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed  tliat  Coni^ress  has  the  power  to  establish  a  canal,  or  a 
river,  as  a  post  route,  as  well  as  a  road  f    Roads  were 
the  ordinary  channels  of  conveyance,  and  the  form  wa*, 
therefore,  use<l  as  synonymous  with  ••  routes,"  whatever 
might  be  the  channel  of  transportation,  and,  in  like  man. 
ner,  •«  coin,"  b«ing  the  ortlinary  and  most  known  forrn 
of  a  circulating  medium,  that  term  was  used  as  synony- 
mous with  currency. 

An  ar^nimcnt  in  favor  of  the  view  just  taken,  may 
be  tuirly  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  Slates  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  "coining  money,  or  emltliug  bills 
oi  credit,"  and  from  ••  making  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  a  liwlu.l  tender  in  payn.ent  of  debts."  Tills 
strunjily  confirms  the  idea,  that  the  subject  of  rcguUtiiig 
the  circulating  medium,  whelhrr  coiwinting  of  coin  or 
psper,  was,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  taken  from  i\r^ 
control  of  the  States,  vested  in  the  only  deposit orv  in 
wbich  it  cuuld  be  phced,  consistently  with  the  ubviuus 
de.>igti  of  having  a  common  measure  of  value  diroughout 
the  Uniuiu 


Biit,cven  if  it  should  be  conceded,  that  the  grant  of  pow- 
er to  •*  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof"  does  not, 
in  its  terms,  give  Congress  the  power  of  regulating  any 
otlier  than  the  "coined"  currency  of  the  Union,  may  not 
the  power  of  regulating  any  substituted  currency,  and 
especially  one  which  is  the  professed  representative  of 
coin,  be  fairly  claimed  as  an  incidental  power — as  an  es- 
sential means  of  carrying  into  eflTect  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Constitution,  in  clothing  Congress  with  the  princi- 
pal power?  This  power  was  granted  in  the  same  clause 
with  that  to  rci^ulate  weights  and  measures,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  Tlie  one  was  designed  to  ensure  a  uniform 
measure  of  value,  a4  the  other  u  as  designed  to  ensure  a 
uniform  measure  of  quantity.  The  former  is  decided- 
ly the  more  important,  and  belongs  essentially  to  the  Ge* 
neral  Government,  according  to  every  j'ist  conception  of 
oursyiiem.  A  currency  of  uniform  value  is  essential  to 
wliat  every  one  will  admit  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  . 
the  equal  action  f)f  our  revenue  system,  upon  the  dififcr- 
ent  parts  of  iht.*  Union.  The  state  of  things  which  exist* 
ed  when  the  bank  was  incorporated,  furnished  a  most 
prognatit  commentary  on  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
The  currency  of  the  country  consisted  of  the  paper  of 
local  banks,  vai'ioudy  depreciated.  At  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  the  local  currency  was  twenty  percent,  be- 
low par.  Now  it  was  in  vain  fur  Congress  to  regulate  the 
value  of  coin,  wiicn  the  actual  currency,  professing  to  be 
its  equivalent,  bore  no  fixed  relation  to  it.  Titis  great 
and  t:ssential  power  ot  fixing  the  standard  of  value,  \ias 
in  point  of  fact,  taken  from  Congress,  and  exercised  by 
some  hundreds  of  irresponsible  banking  corporaii()ns,wiui 
the  strongest  human  motives  to  abuse  it,  becanse  their 
enormous  profitn  resulted  from  the  abuse.  The  power 
of  layin;;  and  collecting  imposts  and  excises  is  exprcasiy 
subject  to  the  condition,  that  they  *'  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  State«  ;"  and  it  is  nUi  provided, 
that  no  prelercn'-e  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce,  or  rtvrnuef  to  the  ports  of  one  Slate  over 
those  of  another."  Now,  when  it  is  known  that  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  Baltimore  was  twenty  per  c«nt,  be- 
low t'ne  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of  Boston,  is  it 
not  apparent  tliat  an  impost  duty,  though  nomiaally  uni- 
form, would,  in  ellect,  irtake  a  di>cri  nination  in  favor  of 
BaUiinorc,  proportioned  to  the  depreciation  of  the  local 
currency  ?  Congress,  therefore,  not  only  hud  the  power, 
but,  as  It  seems  to  the  Committee,  were  under  the  most 
solemn  constitutional  obligations  to  restore  tiie  disordered 
currency «  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  was  not 
only  an  appropriate  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commiltce,  tlic  only  s.4fe 
and  enVctual  means  that  could  have  been  used.  T'lis 
view  of  the  subject  is  in  full  accordance  w:t!i  the  opin« 
ions  of  Mr.  Nfadison,  as  expressed  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember, 1816.  •*  But,"  says  he,  ••  far  the  interest  of  the 
community  at  large*  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  tlie  Nation  should  posiess  a 
currency  of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it 
mgiy  circulate.  I'he  Cinistitutioii  has  entrusted  Congress, 
exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regulair^iga 
currency  of  that  description,  and  tltc  measures  which 
Were  taken,  during  the  last  Session,  in  execution  of  iho 
power,  give  every  promise  of  success.  The  Bank  of  tlie 
United  States,  under  auspices  the  most  favorable,  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  important  auxiliary." 

Such  are  the  authorities,  and  such  the  arguments 
which  have  brought  the  Cammittfe  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  incidental  to  the' 
powers  of  collecting  and  d  sbursing  the  public  revenue, 
of  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and,  above  all,  of  fixing  and 
ri>  gui  at  ing  the  standard  of  vail  le,  and  theruiiy  ensuring  at 
least  so  f^r  as  the  medium  of  payment  is  cor.ceincd,  the 
uniformity  and  cquAlity  of  taxation. 
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II.  The  next  question  proposed  for  considerstion,  is 
the  expediency  of  esUblishing  an  incorpomted  bank, 
with  a  view  to  promote  ^the  great  ends  slrendy  indicated. 
In  discussing  the  eonstitutionality  of  such  a  measure, 
some  of  the  comidenitions  which  render  it^  expedient 
have  been  sVigiitly  unfolded.  But  these  require  a  more 
ftill  and  complete  development,  while  others  remain  to 
be  presented. 

It  must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  sound  reasoning 
on  this  subject,  that  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency, 
issued  by  banks  deriving  their  charters  from  the  State 
Governments,  caanot  be  prohibited  by  Congress.  In- 
deed, bank  credit  and  bank  paper,  are  so  extensively  in- 
terwoven with  the  commercial  operations  of  society,  that 
even  if  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  produce  so  entire  a  change  in 
the  monetary  system  of  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  abolish  the 
agfency  of  banks  of  discount,  without  involving  the  com- 
munity in  all  the  distressing  embarrassments  usually  at- 
tendant on  great  political  revolutions,  subverting  the  ti- 
tles to  private  property.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  some 
hundred  millions  of  bank  credit  would  be  equivalent,  in 
its  effects,  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  transfer  of  the 
property  of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  another,  to 
the  extent,  probably,  of  half  that  amount.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  tlie  advantages  of  a  purely  metallic 
currency,  and  whatever  the  objections  to  a  circulating 
medium,  partly  composed  of  bank  paper,  the  committee 
consider  that  they  are  precluded,  by  the  existing  state  of 
things,  from  instituting  a  comparison  between  them,  with 
a  view  to  any  practical  result. 

If  they  were  not  thus  precluded,  and  it  were  submitted 
to  them  as  an  original  question,  whether  the  acknow 
ledged  and  manifold  fadlities  of  bank  credit  and  bank  pa 
per,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distress- 
ing vicissitudes  in  trade  incident  to  their  use,  they  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say,  that  they  would  not  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  more  costly  and  cumbersome 
medium. 

But  the  question  really  presented  for  their  determina- 
tion, is  not  between  a  metallic  and  a  paper  currency,  but 
between  a  paper  currency  of  uniform  value,  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  tlic  only  power  competent  tt»  its  regu* 
lation,  and  a  paper  currency  of  varying  and  fluctuating 
value,  and  subject  to  no  common  or  adequate  control 
whatever.  On  this  question  it  would  seem  that  there 
could  scarcely  exist  a  difference  of  opinion «  and  that 
this  is  substantially  the  question  involved  in  considering 
the  expediency  of  a  National  Bank,  will  satisfactorily  ap- 
pear by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the'  currency  previ- 
ous tt>  the  establishment  of  the  present  bank,  and  its  con- 
dition for  the  last  ten  years. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  Banic 
of  the  United  States,  an  immense  n«mber  of  local  banks 
sprung  up  under  the  pecuniaiy  exigencies  produced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bank  crodit,  as 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  winding  up  of  its  concerns; 
an  amount  falling  very  little  short  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  These  banks  being  entirely  free  from  the  salu- 
tary control  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
cently exercised  over  the  local  institutions,  commenced 
that  system  of  imprudent  trading  and  excessive  issues, 
which  speedily  involved  the  country  in  allilie  embarrass- 
ments of  a  disordered  currency.  The  extraordinary  stim* 
ul'is  of  a  heavy  war  expenditure,  derived  principally  from 
loans,  and  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  local  banks, 
chartered  by  the  double  score  in  some  of  the  States,  lias- 
tened  the  catastrophe  which  must  have  occurred,  at  no 
distant  period,  without  these  extraordinary  causes.  I1ie 
last  year  of  the  war  presented  the  singular  and  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  nation  abounding  in  resources,  a  peo- 
ple abounding  in  self-devoting  patriotism,  and  a  Govern- 
ment reduced  to  the  very  brinK  of  avoweu  bankruptcy^ 


solely  for  the  want  of  a  national  inititution,  which,  it  ik 
same  time  that  it  would  have  facilitated  the  Govenaetf 
loans  and  other  Treasury  operations,  would  hsre  fB^ 
nished  a  circulating  medium  of  general  credit  in  crq 
part  of  the  Union.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Cso. 
mittee  are  fully  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mm, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  eoncani^ 
and  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  all  parties  in  Congmr 
for,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  ss  to  the 
proper  basis  and  organizi^ion  of  a  bank,  alnsottefcryae  i 
agreed,  that  a  national  bank,  of  some  sort,  was  iadBp»  I 
aably  necessary  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  greiMt 
of  financial  calamities. 

The  Committee  will  now  present  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  close  of  the  var,  ofthe 
injury  which  remlted  from  it,  as  well  to  the  Gorai' 
ment  as  to  the  community,  and  their  reasons  forbefer- 
ing  that  it  could  not  have  been  restored  to  a  sounder 
dition,  and  cannot  n ^w  be  preserved  in  that  coiditkA, 
without  the  agency  of  such  an  institution  u  the  Bink  tf 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  price  current  appended  to  this  report  win  exii' 
bit  a  scale  of  depreciation  in  the  local  currency,  nngsf 
through  various  degrees  to  twenty,  and  even  to  tr«r 
ty-4ive  per  cent.  Among  the  principal  Esitaa  oM, 
Wasliington  and  Baltimore  were  the  pointi  st  which  tlie  | 
depreciation  was  greatest  The  papei  of  the  bmbs 
these  pkees^  was  from  90  to  33  per  cent  below  pv.  it 
Philadelphia  tlie  depredation  ^as  considerdbly  ka 
though  even  there  it  waa  from  IT  to  ISper  ceat.  b 
New  York  and  Charleston,  it  was  frooi  7  to  10  per  cot 
Bnt  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  baokt  wttt» 
tablished,  the  depreciation  waa  «ven  greater  tbu^ 
Washington  and  BaltisBore.  In  the  Western  puts 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  25  per 
cent.  These  statemems,  however,  of  the  Rlitifed6 
preciation  of  bank  paper  at  various  places^  as  conpstd 
with  specie,  give  a  vciy  inadequate  idea  of  the  cwiw* 
evils  inflicted  upon  the  community,  by  the  €<^^V^ 
sues  of  bank  paper.  No  proposition  ia  better  eitiby» 
than  that  the  value  of  money,  whether  it  consistiaf  9^ 
cie  or  paper.  Is  depreciated  in  exact  proportion  to Ikeit 
creaae  of  ita  quantitv,  in  any  given  atate  of  thedeaw 
for  it.  If,  for  example^  the  banks,  in  1816,  doubkililt 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  by  their  ezee«fe«> 
sues,  they  produced  a  general  degradalioa  of  tbeeots 
mass  of  the  currency,  including  gt»ld  and  lilrer,  proif 
tioned  to  the  redundancy  of  the  issues,  and  wholly  i>» 
pendent  of  the  relative  depreuation  of  baak  pop^ 
different  pkoea,  as  compared  with  specie.  The  a^ 
money  price  of  every  article  was  of  ooufK  one  hoaiW 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  have  been,  bulforilieW' 
plication  of  the  qiuintity  of  the  circalatisg  tt)m»' 
Money  is  nothing  more  nor  less  tbao  the  meanre  vj 
which  the  relative  value  of  aU  articlea  of  mefch«nd«i| 
ascertained.  If, wheu  the  circuUting  mediom  an? 
millions,  an  article  should  cost  one  doUar,  it  would  i^ 
tainly  cost  twi\  lA  without  anjr  increase  of  the  uta « | 
eircuUting  medium,  iu  quanuty  ahould  be  inotNed  s 
one  hundred  millions.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  cos- 
modities,  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  nioneyi  tf  co» 
pared  with  them,  would  not  be  owpng  to  the  w»ot jj 
credit  in  the  bank  bills,  of  which  the  currency  happ«» 
to  be  composed.  It  would  exist,  though  these  bill* »«« 
of  undoubted  credit,  and  convertible  into  •?**'*  *^?: 
pleasure  of  the  holder,  and  would  result  simply  fto»^ 
redundancy  of  their  quantity.  It  is  import*"*^!"  •JJ* 
understanding  of  the  aubject,  that  the  relative  ^^^^ 
tion  of  bank  paper  at  different  phKses,  as  comptfwj^ 
specie,  sliould  not  be  confounded  with  thifgcwjj!^ 
preciation  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  drculating  oww* 
including  specie.  Though  closely  aUicd,  both  in  thjj 
ae«  and  effects^  they  deserve  to  be  aepmlely  cflBii««* 
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The  evils  rMulting  from  the  relative  depreciation  of 
bank  paper  at  different  pUces,  are  more  easily  traced  to 
their  cause,  more  palpable  in  their  nature,  and  conse- 
quentfy  more  generally  understood  by  the  community. 
Though  much  less  ruinous  than  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  whole  currency,  the^ 
are  yet  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  a  full  expoai- 


A  very  serieus  evil,  already  hinted  at,  which  grew  out 
of  the  relative  depredation  of  bank  paper,  at  the  diffiir- 
etit  points  of  importation,  was  its  inevitable. tendency  to 
draw  all  the  importations  of  foreign  nerehandise  to  the 
cities  where  the  depreoiatioii  was  greatest,  and  divert 
them  from  those  where  the  currency  was  comparatively 
sound.  If  the  Bank  of  the  UnKed  Statea  had  not  been 
established,  and  the  Government  had  been  left  without 
any  alternative  but  to  receive  the  depreciated  local  cui^ 
rency,  it  is  diflieult  to  imagme  the  extent  to  whiob  the 
evasion  of  the  revenue  laws  woald  have  been  carried. 
Every  State  would  have  had  an  interest  to  eaceufage  tlie 
excessive  issues  of  its  bank,  and  increase  the  degradation 
of  its  currency,  with  a  view  to  attraet  foreign  comaieroe. 
£ven  in  the  condition  which  the  currency  had  reached  in 
1816^  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Charleaion,  would 
have  found  it  advantigeoua  to  denve  their  supplies  of 
foreign  merchandise  through  Bahimore;  and  commerce 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  that  directaon  had  not  Uie 
currency  been  corrected.  To  avoid  this  injurious  diver- 
aion  of  foreign  imports^  Ifassaohusetti^  and  New  YorlE» 
and  Sooth  Carolina,  would  have  been  driven,  by  all  the 
motives  of  self-defence  and  self-interest,  to  degrade  their 
respective  currencies  at  least  to  a  par  with  the  cumnay 
of  Baltimore  I  and  thus,  a  rivalry  in  the  career  of  depr^ 
ctation  would  have  sprung  up,  to  wlilch  no  linut  can  be 
assigned.  As  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would 
have  been  to  cause  the  larKeat  portion  of  the  revenue  to 
be  collected  at  a  few  places,  and  in  the  meet  depreciated 
of  the  local  curiency,  it  would  have  followed  that-a  very 
small  part  of  that  revenue  would  have  been  disbursed  at 
the  points  where  it  was  collected.  The  Quvemment 
would  consequently  have  been  compelled  to  sustain  a 
heavy  loss  upon  the  transfer  of  its  funds  to  the  points  of 
expenditure.  The  annual  lose  which  would  have  result* 
ed  from  these  causes  alone,  cannot  be  estimated  afc  a  less 
sum  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  principal  loss  wliich  resulted  from  the  relative 
depreciation  of  bank  paper  St^different  places,  and  its 
want  of  general  credit,  was  that  sustained  by  tlfe  eom* 
muniiy  in  tlic  ereat  operations  of  commercial  exchange. 
The  extent  of  these  operations  annually,  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Upon  this  stim  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  merchants,  and  planters,  and  Ikrm- 
ers,  and  manufacturers,  was  not  probably  less  than  an 
average  of  ten  per  cent,  being  the  excess  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  beyond  its  natural  rate  in  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency,  and  beyond  the  rate  to  which  it  has  been  actu- 
ally reduced  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  tJnUed 
States.  It  will  be  thus  perceived,  that  an  annual  tax  of 
six  millions  of  dollars  was  levied  from  the  industrious  and 
productive  classes,  by  the  large  moneyed  capitalists  in 
our  commerci  1  cities,  who  were  engaged  in  the  business 
of  brokerage.  A  variously  deprecisted  currency,  and  a 
fluctuating  state  of  the  exchanges,  open  a  wide  and 
abundant  harvest  to  the  money  brokers ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  they  bhould  be  opposed  to  an 
institution,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  relieved 
the  community  from  the  enormous  tax  just  stated,  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  enormous  profits  which  they  derived 
from  speculating  in  the  business  of  exchange.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  community,  in  the 
great  operations  of  exchange,  extensive  losses  were  suf- 
fered throughout  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  all  the 
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smaller  operations  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of 
the  numerous  paper  banks,  puffed  into  a  factitious  credit 
by  fraudulent  artifices,  and  having  no  aubstantial  basis 
of  capital  to  ensure  the  redemption  of  their  bills. 

Bui  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  evils 
of  a  depreciated  currency,  without  looking  heyond  the 
relative  depreciation,  at  different  places,  to  the  general 
depreciation  of  the  entire  mass.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1820,  that  during  tlie  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, by  the  local  banks,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816, 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  had  reached 
the  aggregate  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that,  in  the  year  1819,  it  had  been  redu- 
ced to  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  beings  reduction  of 
ftfty-nine  percent,  in  the  short  period  of  four  years.  The 
committee  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  severe 
and  distressing  operation  of  restoring  a  vicious  currency 
to  a  sound  stale,  by  the  calling  in  of  bank  paper,  and  the 
curtailment  of  bank  discounts,  had  carried  the  redaction 
of  the  currency,  in  1819,  to  a  point  somewhat  lower  than 
was  consistent  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity for  a  circuhuiiig  medium,  and  thutthe  hank  discounts 
have  been  gradually  enlarged  since  that  time,  so  as  to 
satisfy  those  requirements.  It  will  be  assumed,  there- 
'fore,  that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United.  States 
has  been  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  last  ten  years, 
taking  the  average. 

Even  upon  this  assumption,  it  will  follow,  that  the  na- 
tional currency  has  been  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
valuable  for  the  last  ten  years,  than  it  was  iq  1816.  In 
other  words,  two  dollars  would  purchase  no  mure  of  any 
commodity  in  1816,  than  one  dollar  has  been  capable  of 
purchasing  at  any  time  since  1819.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  pariiculup 
banks,  at  any  particular  time,  as  compared  with  specie, 
furnishes  no  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  the  general 
depreciation  of  the  whole  currency,  including  Hpecie,  ns 
conipared  with  the  value  of  that  currency  at  a  different 
period.  A  specie  dollar  in  1816,  would  piirthase  no  more 
than  half  as  much  as  a  paper  dollar  will  purchase  at  pre- 
sent. 

Having  endeavored  to  explain,  thus  briefly,  the  gene- 
ral depreciation  resulting  fi'om  a  redundant  currency,  the 
Committee  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  which  have  resulted  from  those 
great  changes  in  the  s'andard  of  value,  which  have  been 
unavoidably  produced  by  the  correction  of  the  redun- 
dancy. 

An  individual  who  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  in  1816, 
and  paid  it  in  1820,  evidently  returned  to  tlie  lender 
double  the  value  received  from  him;  nnd  one  who  paid 
a  debt' in  1820,  which  he  had  cuntracted  in  1816,  as  ev- 
idently paid  double  the  value  he  had  stipulated  to  pay, 
though  nominally  the  same  amount  in  money,  tt  is  in 
this  way  that  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  ufthe 
currency  interfere,  in  the  most  unjust  and  injurious  man- 
ner, between  debtor  and  creditor. 

And  when  banks  have  the  power  of  suspending  specie 
payments,  and  of  Arbitrarily  contracting  and  expanding 
their  issues,  wiihout  .iny  general  ccnlrol,  they  exercise  a 
more  dangerous  and  despotic  power  over  the  property  of 
the  community,  than  was  ever  exercised  by  the  most  ab- 
solute  governjr.ent.  In  such  i  state  of  things,  evrr}*  man 
in  the  community  holds  his  property  at  the  mercy  of 
money-making  corporations,  which  have  a  dectded  inter* 
est  to  abuse  their  power. 

By  a  course  of  liberal  discounts  and  excessive  Issues 
for  a  few  years,  followed  by  a  sudden  calling  in  of  dieir 
debts  and  contraciion  of  their  issues,  they  would  have  the 
power  of  transferring  the  properly  of  their  debtors  to 
themselves,  almost  without  limit.  Debts  contrscted 
when  their  discounts  were  liberal,  and  the  currency  of 
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eoune  (leprcci«te<f»  would  be  collected  wttcn  their  dis- 
ci mi  nt$  were  almost  suspended,  and  the  currency  of 
cmirse  unnsturmlly  spprectsted4  and  in  thb  way  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community  might  pa«s  under  the  hammer, 
from  its  rij^htful  pwners  lo  the  banks,  for  lesi  thsn  one 
half  its  intrinsic  value.  \\  the  eommittee  have  not  great- 
ly mistaken  tlie  matter,  there  is  more  of  hikiofy  than  of 
speculation  in  what  thry  liave  here  presented  to  tbe  con- 
aideration  of  the  Home. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  tking  like  an  accurate  esti- 
ma'e  of  tlie  ir  Jurirs  and  Iosmon  su*tkSned  by  the  communi- 
ty, ill  various  wsys,  by  the  disorders  and  fluctuations  of 
the  curreiic),  ia  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
cxpirailion  of  (he  old  bank  chartirr  and  the  estabfithment 
of  the  present  bank.  Hut  some  ti»lerable  notion  may  be 
forme<l  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  tiovemmentt  m  its 
fiscal  openitions,  during  the  war. 

The  committee  have  givrn  this  part  of  the  subject  an 
attentive  and  careful  examinatior,  and  they  c»nnot  rati 
mate  the  (Mrcuniary  losses  of  (he  Cuvernment,  sustained 
ezcltisivtly  (or  the  wsnt  of  a  sotind  currency,  and  an  effi- 
cient system  of  finance,  at  a  sum  less  thsn  forty- six  mil- 
lint,  s  of  dollars.  If  the^  sliall  make  this  spparent,  the 
Iloiue  wilt  lia\e  something  like  a  Uandanl  fur  estimating 
the  individual  losses  of  (he  community. 

The  Goveinmtnt  boirowed,  during  the  sliort  period  of 
the  war,  eighty  milliotis  of  dollars,  at  an  average  diKount 
ot  fifteen  per  cent.,  giving  certificates  of  stock,  amounting 
to  eighty  millions  of  dollun,  in  exchange  fur  sixty-eiglit 
millions  ol  dolUrs,  in  such  bank  psper  as  could  be  ob- 
taiiie<t  In  this  statement.  Treasury  notes  are  considered 
as  stock,  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount.  Upon  the  very 
face  of  the  transaction,  therefore,  there  was  a  loss  of 
tw«lve  millions  of  dollurs,  which  would  in  all  probability 
liave  been  s^ved.  if  thel'reasury  had  been  aided  by  such 
Ml  insiitu(i«n  as  the  Dank  of  (he  Unitt  d  States.  But  the 
■um  of  sixty -eight  millions  of  dollars  received  by  the 
Government,  was  in  a  depreciated  currency,  not  more 
thsn  half  as  valuable  as  that  in  which  (he  -.lock  given  in 
exchange  for  it  has  been  and  will  be  redeemed.  Here, 
then,  is  another  loss  of  thirty  four  miUioits,  resulting,  in- 
contestibly  and  exclusively,  from  (he  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  and  making,  with  the  sum  lost  by  the  discount, 
forty-six  millions  of  dollars.  While,  then,  (he  Govern- 
mtnt  sustained  this  great  pecuniary  ton  in  less  (ban  three 
)ears  of  wsr,  amounting  annnally  to  more  than  (he  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire,  who  were  the  persons  who  profit- 
ed to  this  enormous  amount  by  the  derangement  of  (be 
currency  ?  it  wilt  be  found  thai  (lie  whole  benefit  of  (his 
speculation  upon  (he  i.eoessities  of  (he  Goremroeni,  was 
realized  by  stockjobbers  and  money  bn>kers  the  very 
same  class  of  persons  who  profited  so  laricely  by  the  busi 
ness  of  ccumercial  exchange^  in  Consequence  of  the 
disorders  of  the  currency,  and  wholisve  the  same  intertst 
in  the  recurrence  of  (hose  disonlers  ss  law)ers  have  in 
litigation,  or  physicians  in  (he  diseases  of  the  human 
frame.  Having '  presented  these  general  views  of  the 
evils  which  exist<^  previous  to  the  establishment  of  (he 
Bank  of  the  (Jiii(ed  Sta(es,  it  remains  tor  the  committee 
-to  inquire  how  (ar  (Lis  iiist  tution  has  cfiected  a  remedy 
of  those  ef  lis. 

The  first  great  question  which  arises  under  this  branch 
•f  (he  enqiiii)  is,  whether  or  no  the  bank  has  corrected 
the  disorders  ^  f  (he  circulsting  medium,  by  providing  s 
paper  currency,  convertible  Into  specie  at  (lie  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  and  of  equal  value  with  specie  at  all  points  of 
tlie  Union. 

The  Chief  llaj>istrate«  in  that  part  of  h's  first  message 
which  relates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stater,  expresses 
ilie  opinion,  that  **  it  has  failed  in  tbe  gfeat  end  of  estab 
lishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency.'*    Afier  giving  to 
Ih  s  opinion  all  t!;e  considtration  to  which  it  is  so  j«u(ly 


entitled,  from  tbe  eminent  station  and  high  clnrtcterflr 
the  citiseo  by  whom  It  is  entertained,  the  cemimt(ee» 
constrained  to  express  their  respectful  but  decided  ^ 
sent  from  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  bank  does  not,  in  i!l 
cases,  redeem  the  bills  issued  by  any  one  of  its  branchei 
indiscriminately  at  all  the  other  branches  { and  it  ti  in  re- 
ference to  this  fiict,  M  the  eommittee  nfesnnr,  that  the 
President  expresses  the  opinion  timt  the  institution  ha 
bilod  to  establish  •^a  umform  and  sound  eurrency." 

It  is  confident^  believed,  that  no  one  of  the  ptniw 
who  were  princiipally  tastrumental  in  esUblidung  iIk 
bank,  ever  eniertainod  an  idea  that  it  would  attem;>tta 
redeem  its  bilk  at  any  of  iU  oOicea,  other  than  (hose  bj 
which  they  should  be  tcspectively  issued  1  he  chute 
certainly  contains  no  such  requiiement,  snd  it  would 
have  been  hif^hly  inexpedient  if  it  had*  to  say  noihiogof 
its  obvious  injustice.  The  inevitable  eflfect  of  sucit  i  k- 
guirenient  would  have  been  to  eounpel  the  bsftk  to  per- 
form the  whole  of  the  oommereinl  exchanges  of  the  cobb- 
try,  witlwut  any  compensation.  It  would  not  be  more 
unjust  to  rrf  aire  a  Hail  Bond  Company  to  tunspcttill 
tbe  productions  of  the  oountry  without  compenatioa. 
No  institution  coidd  stand  such  an  opeiation  ;  and  it  vu 
(he  injudicious  attempt  of  the  fint  direction  of  tlie  bink 
to  do  it,  that  prineipally  eontributed  to  tlie  embama- 
menu  ol  1819.  A  eommittee  wns  appointed  by  tbe 
House  of  RepresenUtivesb  in  that  yaar,  to  investigate  tbe 
management  of  the  l>ank  t  and,  in  the  report  of  iliatcon- 
mittee,  ss  well  as  in  the  discussions  to  which  it  g>ve  riie 
in  the  House,  this  attempt  of  the  dtfection  to  redeem  tk 
bills  of  the  institution  indiscriminately  at  all  its  brutcbei 
was  indicated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  exir.inf|r  eabar* 
rassment.  No  one  who  participated  in  the  deDatt,  pR 
tended  to  alledge  tluit  the  bank  was  bound  to  redeem  if- 
bUls  imliwriminately»  or  that  it  was  expedient  that  s 
should  do  so.  The  most  thst  ai^  one  did  wss  to  apow 
gize  for  the  unwise  attempt. 

But  it  yet  lemsins  for  the  oommittee  to  sliov  Utttins 
iadtseriminate  redeemability  of  the  bills  ofsllthebni- 
chesof  the  hank,  is  not  necesssry  to  *<  Uie  esisbli«l>iKBt 
of  a  uniform  andsouml  currency." 

Human  wisdom  liss  never  eflTected,  in  soy  oilier  good. 
try  a  nearer  approach  to  unifiwmity  in  the  currencf,  ^ 
that  which  ia  made  by  tlie  uae  of  the  precious  metsls.  U 
theri  fore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bills  of  (i^e  Uiui(|i 
States'  Bank  are  of  equal  value  with  silver  at  sU  pn 
of  tlie  Union,  it  would  seem  (bat  the  proposition  is  cloriy 
made  out,  that  the  bank  lias  accomplished  ''^'\',  ^!^ 
end  of  eatablisliing  a  unifurm  and  sound  currency.  l^ 
not  denied  that  the  bills  of  the  mother  bank,  and  of  >»•» 
branches,  are  invariably  and  promptly  redttrotUin 'P 
cie,  whenever  preaeoted  at  the  offices  by  whicb  vncy 
have  been  respectively  issued*  andat  which,  .upoiiuieir 
fiice  (hey  purpart  to  be  payable.  Nor  is  it  dtiued  Uut  ne 
bills  of  the  bank,  and  of  all  the  branches,  sre  equal  <o 
specie  in  tlieir respective  spheres  of  circulaiion.  Bj'J"" 
example,  issued  by  tlie  mother  bank,  sre  adnnUrU  lo  »^ 
equal  to  silver  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  those  P*^'/*' "  ^ 
aducent  Sutes  of  uhich  Philadelphia  is  U»e  ^^^^^\r^ 
it  IS  contended  (liat  these  bilb  not  being  redteni&bie 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  are  not  of  tqns  valu« « 
silver  to  the  merchant  who  wishes  to  P«";""^^i.,. 
with  them  in  those  ciiii  s.  Now,  if  the  Phil»»l«»l^^;**,^M 
dianl  had  silver,  instead  of  bank  bills,  he  ccrtamly^'"^ 
not  effect  his  pui-cliases  with  it  in  CbsrKston  J"*^'  ,,. 
leans, wiiht>ut  having  the  ailver  conveyed  to  >uos  H  .^ 
ces  I  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  couKl  ^f)"*^ 
conveyed  there*  without  paying  for  its  tr«"^P'  "*"^)  r»ie 
insurance.  These  expenses  constitute  il>e  ,,  g„ct 
of  excliange  between  those  citie^  ami  indics'e  i"c  ^^^ 
sum  which  the  rorrchant  would  give  as  »  ^'!\^'  .Mnr^ 
bill  of  exchange,  to  avoid  the  trcuble  si.d  dek  <J"^^^„ 
porting  his  apecie.     It  is  obviou%  thirtfirf,  <'» ' 
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for  tbete  distant  operation!  <)r  commerce,  silver  would  be 
no  more  valuable  than  the  bills  of  the  batik  :  for  these 
would  purchase  a  bill  of  exchai^e  on  eiiher  of  the  cities 
mentiuncdt  precisely  as  well  as  silver.  If  the  operation 
could  be  reveraed  and  the  planter  of  Louisiana  or  Soutli 
Curolina  should  de«re  to  pkce  his  funds  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  view  to  purchase  merchandise,  he  woulJ  find  the 
bills  of  the  branch  bank  in  either  of  those  Statesi  entirely 
•  quivalent  to  silver  in  eflfecting  his  object  Even  there- 
fore, if  the  bank  had  not  reduced  the  rate  of  tlie  exclian- 
C^s,  it  might  be  safely  asserted,  that  its  bills  would  be  of 
equal  value  with  silver  at  every  point  in  the  Union,  and 
for  every  purpose,  whether  local  or  (general. 

But  it  ia  impossible  to  exhibit  any  th-n^  like  a  just  view 
of  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  bank,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  great  reduction  it  hai  eflTccted,  and  the  seadi- 
ness  it  has  superinduced,  in  the  rate  of  the  commercial 


exchanges  of  the   country.     Tliough  this  branch  of  the 
business  of  the  bank  l»s  been  the  subject  of  more  com- 
plaint, perhaps  than  any  other,  the  committee  liave  no 
htrsitation  in  aaying,  it  has  been  productive    of  the  most 
signal  benefits  to  the  community,  and  deserves  the  high- 
cat  commendation.     It  lias  been  already  stuted  that  it  iuw 
saved  the  community  from  the  immense  losses  resulting 
from  a  high  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  exchanges.     It 
now  remains  to  aliow  its  effect  in  equal ixin|f  the  curren- 
cy.   In  this  respect,  it  has  been  productive  of  results 
more  salutary  than  were  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  establishing  the  bank.     II  kaa 
actually  furniihea  a  eireultiiing  medium  more  uniform  than 
specie.    This  proposition  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration :   If  the  whole  circulating  medium  were  spe- 
•ie,planteitof  Louisana,  who  should  desire  to  purchase 
merchandise  in  Phila  Ulph'a,  would  be  obliged  to    pay* 
one  per  cent,  either  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  this  latter 
place,  or  for  the  transportation  and  instirance  of  his  spe- 
ciOi     His  specie  at  New   Orleans^    where    he  had  pre- 
sent use  tor  it,  wouki  be  worth  one  per  cent  less  to  nim 
than  it  would  be  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  a  demand 
for  it    Bui,  by  tbea  id  of  tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States 
one  half  of  the  expense  of  transporting. specie  is  now  sav 
edtohim.    The  bank,  for  one  halfof  one  per  cent*  will 
give  him  a-  draught  upon  the  mother  bank  at  rluUdel- 
pbia,  with  whichlie  can  draw  either  the  bills  of  that  bank 
or  spade  at  his  pleasure.     In  like  manner,  tbe  bank  and 
its  branches  will  give  draughts  froip  any  point  of  the  Union 
to  any  other  where  offices  exist,  at  a  per  ceotage  greatly 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  transport  specie,  and  in  many 
instances  at  par.    If  the  merchant  or  planter,  however, 
does  not  ahoose  to  purchase  a  draught  from  the  bank,  but 
prefers  transmttting  the  bills  of  the  office  where  he  re- 
aides  to  any  distant  point,  for  cofAmercial  purposes,  al- 
though these  bills  are  not  strictly  redeemable  at  the  point 
to  which  they  are  transmitted,  yet,  as  they  are  receivable 
in  payment  «if  all  dues  lo  the  Government,  penoiui  will 
be  generally  found  willing  to  take  them  at  par  i   and  if 
they  should  not,  the  bank  will  receive  them  treqtiently  at 
par,  and  always  at  a  .<lisGouiit  much  less  than  wotdd  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  specie.    The  fiict  that  the 
bills  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  are  indiscrinninaYely  re 
ceivahle  at  tlic  custom-houses  and  land  offict:s,  in  pajr- 
ment  of  duties,  and  for  tbe  public  lands,  has  an  effect  in 
giving  uniformity  to  the  value  of  these  bills,  which  me* 
rits  a  more  full  aiul  distinct  explanation. 

For  all  tl»e  purposes  of  the  revenue,  it  gives  to  the  na 
tional  cttrrency  that  perfect  uniformity,  that  ideal  peifec- 
tion,  to  which  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  in  so  exten- 
sive a  country,  could  have  no  pretensions.  A  bill  issued 
at  Miasoim  is  of  equal  value  with  specie  at  Boston,  in 
payment  of  dutiest  and  the  same  ia  true  of  all  oiher  pla- 
ces, however  distant,  where  the  bank  issues  bilU,  ami 
the  Government  collects  its  revenue.  When  it  is  more- 
over coi^idcred,  tliat  tlici^ank  pci forms,  with  tbe  most 


scrtipuloui  ptinctiMlity,  the  stipniition  to  transf  r  (lie 
Tunds  of  the  Government  to  any  point  a-liere  they  ma}  be 
wanted,  free  of  expense,  it  m«ikt  be  apparent  that  tlie 
committee  are  corr  c(,  to  the  very  letter,  in  statiitg  x\\»t 
the  bank  has  furni^het',  both  to  the  Government  arid  to 
the  people,  a  currency  of  absolutely  uniform  value  in  all 
places,  for  »l*  the  purposes  of  pa>ing  the  public  contribu- 
tions^ and  dishurning  the  public  revenue  And  a  hen  it 
is  rcceUected  that  the  Government  annually  collects  and 
dinbiM'ses  more  Ihan  Iwenly-three  millions  of  dollars, 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  ht . 
once  perceive  that  bills,  which  are  of  absolutely  uniform 
value  for  this  vast  operation,,  mn^t  be  very  nearly  so  fur 
all  the  purposes  of  genejul commerce. 

Upon  the  who!e»  tTien,  it  m:iy  be  confrdently  a-setted, 
that  no  cotintry  in  the  world  fUs  acircfrlalliig  meditim  of 
greater  uiuformity  than  the  United  Stxtrs;  and  that  iw 
country  of  any  thing  like  the   same  gergniph  cal  extent 
has  a  currency  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  Ututed 
States  on  the  score  of  uniformity.    The  committee  have 
seen  tlie  8tat<»ment  of  an  intelligent   tiavelWr,  who  has 
visited  almost  every  part  of  Rurot  e,  exhibiting  the  great 
variations  of  the  currency  in  different  parts  of  the  rame 
empire  or  kingdom.     In  Russia,  the  biMa  of  the  Bank  of 
St.   Petereburgh  have  a  veiy  Imited    circulation.     At 
Riga,  and  throughout  Cour  land,   Livonia,  and  all  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  emp  rr,  the  currency  is  exelusivc- 
ly  of  silver  eoins.     In  Denmark,   the  note's  of  the  Bank 
of  Copenh'igen  are, current  only  in   Zealand,  the  other 
islands,  an^l  Jutland,  but  will  not  pa»s  at  all  In  Sleswic 
and  Hubtem,  whlcU  constitute  the  best  portion  of  the 
kingdom.     Since  the  Congresi  of  Vienna,   Germany  i« 
divided  into  thirty  nine  separate  States,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinct curcncy,  though  representerl  in  the  Diet  at  Fntuk- 
fort.     Out  of  the  territory  in  which  these  several  cur- 
rencies are  issuel,  they  are  mere  articlos  of  merchandise: 
which  circumstance  Utm  given  rise  in  ever}'  town  to  a  nu- 
merous and  diiitinct  class  of  tradesmen,  called  money  ^ 
changers.     How  far  thrse  separate  and  unconnected  cur- ' 
rencies  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  commerce,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  traveller  gomg  from  St.  Pe* 
teraburgh  to  Calais,  will  lose    upon  the    ons voidable 
changes  of  money,  an  average  of  six  per  cent.     In  France 
the  bilW  of  tlie  bank  are  of  snclr  large  denomlnationa  as 
to  be  Aflapted  only  to  tlie  greater  operations  of  commerce, 
and  arc  itHncipaTly  confined  to  the  banken  and  e xteni|ve 
traden  in  Paris.     I'he  general  currency  is  sitver{  and,  lo 
avoid  the  trouble  of  cariying  this  to  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  goM  pieces,  or  bills  of  exchan^e»  wtuch  are 
preKrable,  are  purchased  at  a  premium  of  f^^ps  one  and 
a  half  to  Tiur  percent.     Afier  this  brief  review  of  the 
currencies  of  £tir"pe,  the  committee  will  barely  irtate,  aa 
a  conclusive  vindication  of  our  ctirrcney  from  tlie  impu- 
tation of  unsoundnesi^  that  there  is  no  point  in  the  Union 
at  which  a  bill  of  the  United  States'  Bmk,  isstied  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  cimntry,  is  at  a  discount  of  more 
than  onc-fvurth  of  one  per  cent. 

In  coi.fii-mation  of  the  views  here  presented,  as  to  the 
coTiparetive  uniformity  of  the  currenry  furnished  by  the 
bank»and,  also,  as  to  the  obligati'in  of  ilie  bank  to  redeem 
its  bills,  indiscriminately,  at  all  the  offices,  the  commit* 
tee  will  present  a  few  l>rief  extracts  from  the  speecJi  of 
a  statesman,  whose  opinions  have  every  titke  to  authority 
on  these  important  suig  c  s.  Mr.  Lowndr^  In  discuss- 
ing the  questivn,  how  far  the  bank  hail  performed  the 
great  duty  for  which  it  was  created,  used  the  following 
decided  language  in  1819,  when  the  currency  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  un.furinity  it  has  now  attained  by 
half  of  one  per  cent 

**  The  great  objt  ct  of  the  Government  In  chartering 
the  bank,  was  to  provide  a  currency  which  should  have 
that  degree  of  atability  and  uniforiiiity  in  its  value  which 
isreimiredby  the  interests  bitli  of, our  commerce  and 
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revenue.  A  currency*  equally  valuable  at  every  plaoe 
and  every  time«  cannot  be  provi<]e(l  by  human  wisdom. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  object  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  employment  of  gt)ld  and 
'silver  as  the  measures  of  value.  The  l4ih  Congp^ss  did 
not  aim  at  ideal  perfection^  they  wished  to  combine  with 
the  coMveniencies  of  bank  circulation,  an  uniformity  oi 
value  equal  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  precious 
metalsi  and  the  means  which  they  employed  to  secure 
this  uniformity  were  simple  and  effectual,  by  enjoininga 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  the  payment  of  all  its  notes  in 
coin,  upon  <£:mand.  In  the  report,  indeed,  the  notes  of 
the  national  bank,  are  said  to  be  now  '  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  of  local  banks.'  Of  the  footing  on  which 
local  bank  notes  stood,  he  should  speak  hereafter  )  but 
the  price  current  upon  his  table  informed  him,  that  the 
greatest  discount  on  branch  notes  of  the  United  States 
was  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent.  This  was  a  value  much 
more  uniform  tlian  that  which  coin  could  be  expected 
to  have  in  so  extensive  a  country.  He  had  been  lately 
looking  into  a  book  on  political  economy,  which  had 
been  published  here,  with  high,  and,  in  lespect  to  its 
clearfleas  an^  precision,  with  just  commendations— ^the 
work  of  Mr.  Tracy.  He  inferred  from  one  of  his  chap- 
ters, that  the  difference  of  exchange  between  Marseilles 
and  Paris,  was  often  from  two  to  three  per  cent  If,  with 
all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  internal  improvements  in 

.  which  France  is  so  rich,  with  a  currency  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  gold  and  silver,  the  variation  in  the  value 
of  money  is  three  times  greater  in  her  territory  than  on 
our  continent,  can  it  be  said,  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
bank  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  objects  of  its  institution ?•» 
Before  its  establishment,  the  value  of  bank  notes,  even  in 
the  commercial  State*,  had  varied  twf'nty  per  cent,  from 
each  others  and,  as  none  of  them  bore  a  fixed  proportion 
to  the  precious  iretals,  or  to  any  natural  standard,  it  was 
impossible  to  aasign  any  limit  to  their  depreciation.  You 
have  required  that  the  currency  furnished  by  the  nation- 
al bank  should  be  every  where  convertible  into  silver, 
and  it  is  so.  You  have  expected  that  it  &hou1d  be  as  uni- 
form as  coin,  and  it  is  more  so.  He  would  not  detain 
the  committee  by  reading  a  paper,  which  he  had  prepar 

,  ed  with  that  intention,  containing  tlie  state  of  exchange, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  with  England, 
France,  and  Holland;  for  he  found  himself  occupying 
much  more  of  their  time  than  he  had  expected.  But  he 
believed  that  any  member  who  should  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  would  remark  its  steadiriess  during  that 
period.  He  thought  himself  justified  in  drawing  from 
this  fact  a  conclusion  highly  favorable  to  the  bank." 

In  reference  to  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  of 
the  local  banks,  previous  to  the  establishment  (jf  that  of 
the  United  States,  be  saidj 

"Did  the  interests  or  duty  of  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  Slates  permit  that  this  currency  should  be  receiv 
ed  by  it?  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  because 
the  branch  notes  of  the  United  States'  Bank  were  at  a 
discount  of  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent.  He. read  from 
a  price  current  the  state  of  the  market  for  bank  notes,  by 

'  which  it  appeared  that  notes,  winch  were  insisted  to  be 
in  very  gooa  credit,  varied  from  a  discount  of  two  and  a 
half  to  one  of  seven,  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  evch  thir- 
ty per  cent.  Was  our  revenue  to  be  received  in  these 
notes?  How  were  they  to  be  employed?  They  might 
be  expended  in  the  district  in  which  they  were  issued— 
But  was  the  expenditure  of  every  district  to  be  exactly 
limited  to  its  revenue?  What  became  of  the  Union  if  it 
were  so?  He  spoke  of  the  thing  and  not  the  name.  Our 
Union  might  dissolve  in  imbecilUy,  as  well  as  be  destroy- 
ed by  violence.  Did  not  union  imply,  tliat  the  resources 
of  one  State,  its  money  as  well  as  its  men,  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  another! 
'•But,  if  tlie  Government  were  willing  to  bear  the  lose 


of  a  depreciated  and  unequal  currency,  it  muAiK^ 
the  plainest  principle  of  the  Con&titotion  iti  dotoj;  »- 
equality  of  taxation.  The  committee  mast '  veil  res* 
her,  that,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Nstionii  Bi< 
such  was  the  unequal  value  of  currency  in  the  ddftRt 
States,  that  the  merchants  psfd  duties,  varying  fifteapv 
cent,  from  each  other,  on  the  same  articles." 

On  the  question,  whether  the  bank  was  bound t3»  I 
deem,  indiscriminately,  the  bills  of  all  its  bnncfan,  k  i 
said  :  \ 

"  He  should  not  arpie  that  the  bank  wai  not  bodi 
pay  its  notes,  indiscriminately,  at  all  its  offices.  Heb» 
lieved  that  nobody  now  contended  that  it  was."  *  '  * 
"It  was  no  anfiur  aceonnt  of  the  practical  oper^  i 
the  system  of  which  he  was  speaking,  to  tay  thit  it  p« 
to  the  branches  where  the  exchange  was'  unifoidii^ 
the  entire  disposition  of  the  specie  of  those  bmcta 
where  the  exchange  was  favorable.    Upwards  oTsaat 
lions  of  specie  have  been  sent  to  the  branch  of  NrvTii 
besides  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  by  the  a^ 
bers  of  the  bank  there  ;  but,  in  issuing  notes  vVick  k 
bank  of  New  York  has  been  obliged  to  redeem,  m* 
branch  throughout  the  country  has  drawn  upon  lin^ 
with  whose  condition  at  the  time  it  could  not  be » 
quaVnted.*'    •    •    •    •    •    •     «« Such  a  system fli|^ 

be  expected  to  produce  inconrenient  chanf|;es  hi  the* 
tribuiion  of  bank  capital,  an  extreme  fccilrtjr  of  flb««"| 
loans  at  one  time,and  unexpected  contractions  of  (ii!M< 
at  another.*'  #  •  •  •  «•  Whenever  the  state  of  a* 
change  is  unfavorable,  whenever  the  just  pnaqpfc*  ^ 
banking  require  a  reduction  of  discounts,  tb«,  "^ 
this  system  of  indiscriminate  payment  of  its  a«8)*e 
bank  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  drauglit  of  s{)eeie,«i  * 
encouraged  to  lend  to  eveiy  applicant.  Whewa* 
exchange  is  favorable,  and  on  the  sound  pnnciplei  s 
banking,  an  enlarged  accommodation  might  be  pw* 
the  community — there  the  ftow  of  notes  fi«e  ^ 
State  whose  exchange  is  unfkvorable,  contncts  «  * 
pendsall  the  operations  of  the  bank.  Thos^wbaew 
discounts  should  be  enlarged,  the  tendency  of  this  ^ 
is  to  reduce  them,  and  to  enlarg>e  them  wherewr  thff 
should  be  reduced.** 

Independently  of  the  gross  injustice  of  reqairiif  * 
bank  to  perform  all  the  exchanges  of  this  extenare* 
federacy  without  any  compensation,  these  <nl<^ 
views  show  most  conclusively  its  inexpediency  «»» 
justice,  as  it  regards  the  different  sections  of  the  ti* 
It  would  ineviubly  render  those  pfartsoftheUnjos*^ 
the  bank  issues  were  prudent  and  moderate,  tribsw^ 
those  where  the  issues  were  injudicious  siid  c^^JS" 
In  this  way,  the  very  inequality  in  the  currency, "» 
the  bank  was  designed  to  correct,  would  be  penjffjf* 
by  the  vain  attempt  to  make  It  perform  imporfw** 
The  power  of  annihilating  space,  of  transportisg^^'J 
or  any  other  article  to  the  most  distant  points^  with«** 
loss  of  time  or  the  application  of  labor,  belongs  to  »*' 
man  institution.  ^ 

But  the  salutaty  agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  CaW 
States,  in  furnishing  a  sound  and  uniform  ettfrewyi  * 
not  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  currency  whieb  «* 
sists  of  Its  own  bills.  One  of  the  most  important  pWTJ 
ses  which  the  bank  was  dengned  to  accompfoh* »» 
which,  it  is  confidently  believect,  no  other  human  *^ 
could  have  effected,  under  our  federative  systeiaw  f* 
vemment,  was  the  enforcement  of  specie  pay«c"J|''* 
the  part  of  numerous  local  banks,  deriving  tlieir  cbjn* 
from  the  seteral  States,  and  whose  paper,  »"^**"flj 
in  specie,  and  illimitable  in  its  quantity,  c<w^'*''"'*J^ 
almost  entire  currency  of  the  country.  Amidst  a  co»w 
nation  of  the  greatest  difllcultiea,  tlie  bank  ^^'J^ 
completely  succeeded  in  the  performance  of  thit  •w'J* 
delicate,  and  painful  duty.  With  exceptions,  too  j"2 
siderable  to  ihcrit  notice,  all  the  State  banks  Itt  ike  1^>^ 
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have  resumed  specie  pajmieitts.  Their  bills,  in  the  re- 
ipectire  spheres  of  their  circaUition»  are  of  equal  value 
vith  gold  and  silTer;  while  for  aH  the  operations  of 
commerce,  bejrond  that  sphere,  the  bills  or  the  checks  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  even^more  valuable 
than  specie.  A nd  even  in  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
:he  paper  of  State  banks  is  depreciated,  those  banks  are 
nrinding  up  their  concerns  %  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  no  citizen  of  the  Unibn  is  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ingf  depreciated  paper,  because  a  sound  currency  cannot 
be  obtained.  North  Carolina  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
State  where  paper  of  the  Incal  banks  is  irredeemable  in 
specie,  and  consequently  depreciated.  Even  there,  the 
Sepreciatfon  is  only  one  or  two  per-cent.  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  pap^oftbe  Bank  of  the  United 
States  can  be  obtained  by  all  those  who  desire  it,  and 
lave  an  equivalent  to  give  for  it. 

The  committee  are  aware,  that  the  opinion  is  enter- 
ained  by  some,  that  the  local  banks  would,  at  some  time 
7r  other,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the  coercion  of  the 
Hate  Legislatures,  have  resumed  specie  payments.  In 
he  very  nature  of  things,  this  Would  seem  to  be  an  im* 
)08sibiltty.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  no  banks  ever 
nade  such  large  dividends  as  were  realized  by  the  local 
nstitutions,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
^  rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  profit  was  opened  to 
hem,  which  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  must  in- 
vitably  blast.  While  permitted  to  give  their  own  notes, 
tearing  no  interest,  and  not  redeemable  in  specie,  in  ex- 
hange  for  better  notes,  bearing  interest,  it  is  obvious 
hat  the  more  paper  they  issued,  the  higher  would  be 
lieir  profits.  The  most  powerful  motive  that  can  ope- 
ate  upon  moneyed  corporations,  would  have  existed,  to 
trevent  the  State  banks  from  putting  an  end«to  the  very 
tate  of  things,  from  which  their  excessive  profits  pro- 
seeded  .  Their  very  nature  must  have  been  changed, 
herefore,  before  thev  eould  have  been  induced  to  co- 
iperate,  voluntarily,  in  the  restoration  of  the  currency, 
t  is  auite  as  improbable  that  the  State  Legislatures 
fould  Dave  compelled  the  banks  to  do  their  duty.  It 
as  already  been  stated,  that  the  tendency  of  a  deprecia* 
sd  cu.rreney  to  attract  importations  to  the  points  of 
reatcflt  depreciation,  and  to  lighten  the  relative  burdens 
f  fede  ral  taxation,  wmild  naturally  produce,  among  the 
tates,  a  rivaliy  in  the  business  of  excessive  bank  issues. 
\mX  th<re  remains  to  be  stated,  a  cause  of  more  general 

reration,  which  would  have  prevented  the  interposition 
the  State  Legislature  to  correct  those  issues. 
The  banks  were,  directly  and  Indirectly,  the  creditors 
»f  the  whole  community,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
^aynnenta  necessarily  involved  a  general  curtailment  of 
liscounts,  and  withdrawal  of  credit,  which  would  prd- 
luce  a  general  and  distres«ng  pressure  upon  the  entire 
lass  of  debtors.  These  constituted  the  largest  portion 
»f  the  population  of  all  the  States  where  specie  pay- 
nents  were  suspended,  and  bank  issues  excessive.  Those, 
herefore,  \vho  controlled  public  opinion  in  the  States, 
irhere^  the  depreciation  of  the  local  paper  was  greatest, 
rere  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  evil.  Deep 
nd  deleterious,  therefbre,  as  the  disease  evidently  wh^ 
1  many  of  the  States,  their  Legislatures  could  not  have 
een  expected  to  apply  a  remedy,  so  painful  as  the  com- 
ulsinn  of  specie  payments  would  liave  been,  without 
le  aid  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States.  And  here  it  is  worthy 
r  special  remark,  that,  while  the  Bank  has  compelled  the 
>cal  banks  to  resume  specie  payments,  it  has  most  ma- 
friaklly  contributed,  by  its  direct  aid  and  liberal  arrange 
tents,  to  enable  them  to  do  so^  and  that  witfi  the  least 
ossible  embarrassment  to  themselves  and  distress  to  the 
r>mnnunity.  If  the  State  Leg'>alatiires  had  been  ever  so 
izious  to  compel  the  banks  to  resume  specie  pay  ments» 
id  the  banks  ever  so  wtlfing  to  make  the  effort,  the 
9inmittee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not 


have  done  it,  unaided  'oy  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
without  producing  a  degree  of  distress  incomparably 
greater  than  has  been  actually  experienced.  They  will 
conclude  their  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
the  obvious  reflection,  that,  if  Congress,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  had  left  it  to  the  States  to  restore  the  disorder- 
ed currency,  this  important  fiinction  of  sovereignty  would 
have  been  left  with  tnose  from  which  the  Constitution  has 
expressly  taken  it,  and  by  whom  it  could  not  he  benefi- 
cially or  eflTectualljr  exercised.  But  another  idea  of  con* 
siderable  plausibility,  is  not  without  its  advocates.  It  is 
said  that  this  Government,  by  making  the  resumption 
and  continuance  of  specie  payments,  the  condition  upon 
which  the  State  banks  should  receive  the  Government 
deposites,  might  have  restored  the  currency  to  a  state  of 
uniformity.  Without  stopping  to  give  their  reasons  for 
believing  that  specie  payments  could  not  have  been  re- 
stored m  this  way,  and  that,  even  if  they  could,  a  uni* 
form  currency  of  general  credit,  throughout  the  Union* 
would  not  have  been  provided,  the  committee  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
banks  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  purity  of 
both.  While  there  is  a  National  Dank,  bound  by  its 
charter  to  perform  certain  stipulatied  duties,  and  entitled 
to  receive  the  Government  deposites  as  a  compensation 
fixed  by  the  law  creating  the  charter,  and  only  to  be  for- 
feited by  the  failure  to  perform  those  duties,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  connexion  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bank,  and  the  purity  of  tne  Govern- 
ment- The  country  has  a  deep  interest  that  the  bank 
should  maintain  specie  payments,  and  the  Government 
an  additional  interest  that  it  siiould  keep  the  public  funds 
safely,  and  transfer  them,  free  of  expense,  wherever  they 
may  be  wanted.  The  Government,  therefore,  has  no 
power  over  the  bank,  but  the  salutaiy  power  of  enforc- 
ing a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  charter.  Every 
thing  is  fixed  by  the  law,  and  notiitng  left  to  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion. It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  would  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  bank  from  using  its  power  unjustly  and  op. 
pressively,  and  to  punish  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors,  to  bring  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion to  bear  upon  the  politics  of  the  country,  by  with- 
drawing the  Government  deposites  from  the  offending 
branches.  But  thii  power  would  not  be  liglitly  exercised 
by  the  Treasury,  as  its  exercise  would  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  be  reviewed  by  Congress.  It  is,  in  its  na- 
ture  a  salutary  corrective,  creatin^^  no  undue  depend- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  bank. 

But  the  state  of  things  would  be  widely  different,  if 
there  was  no  National  Bank,  and  it  was  lefl  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  select  the  local 
banks  in  which  theGovernment  deposites  should  be  made. 
All  the  State  banks  would,  in  that  case,  be  competitors 
for  the  fiivor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  no  one,  who  will  duly 
consider  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  patronage,  can  fail  to 
perceive,  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man,  not 
possessed  of  perfect  purity  and  unbending  integrity,  it 
would  be  imminently  dangerous  to  the,  public  liberty.-^ 
The  State  banks  would  enter  the  lists  of  political  contro. 
versy,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this  patronage ^  and  very 
little  sagacity  is  required  to  foresee,  that,  if  there  siiould 
ever  happen  to  be  an  administration  disposed  to  use  its 
patronage  to  perpetuate  its  power,  the  public  funds 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  being  deposited  in  banks 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  the  most  extensive  cornip. 
tion  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elections  throughout  the 
Union.  A  state  of  things  more  adverse  to  the  purity  of 
the  Government — a  power  more  liable  to  be  abused— can 
scarcely  be  ima^ned.  If  five  millions  of  dollars  were 
annually  placed  in  the  hmtls  uf  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury! to  be  distributed  at  bis  discretion,  fur  the  purposes 
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of  intern«l  improvement,  U  wotild  not  invest  liim  with  a 
more  dangerous  and  corrupting  power. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee will  briefly  examine  the  grounds    of    the  com- 
plaint, sometimes  made  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.     Iv  is  alleged  tliat  this  bank,  availing  itself  of  the 
Government  deposites,  consisting  in  some  places  princi- 
pally  oi  local  paper,  makes  heavy  and  oppressive  draughts 
on  the  local  banks  for  specie,  and  thus  compels  them  to 
curtail  their  discounts,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  commu- 
nity.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  one  of 
the  highest  dutief  of  the  bank-   the  great  obj(;ct  for  which 
it  was  established—- was  to  prevent  the  excessive  issues  ol 
local  paper;  and  this  duty  can  only  be  performed,  by  en- 
forcing upon  the  Slate  banks  the  payment  of  specie  for 
any  excess  in  their  issues.  But  the  committee  are  induced 
to  believe,  that  this  complaint  is  principally  owing,  so  far 
•8  it  now  exists,  to  the  fact,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  mistaken  for  the  operations  of  the 
Bank,  because  the   Bmk  is  the  agent  by  whom  those 
operations  are  perfor.ned.     This  institution  receives  the 
Government  deposites  in  the  paper  of  the  local  banks, 
certainly  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  those  banks.     On  the 
contrary,  it  tends  to  give  them  credit,  and  is  designed  to 
have  Uiat  effect.    But  the  Bink  of  the   United  Slates  is 
not  only  bound  to  pay  in  specie,  or  its  own  btlU,  wliat  it 
receives  for  the  Government  in  local  paper«  but  ta  trans- 
fer the  funds  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  where  they  may 
be  required  for  disbursement.     Let  it  be  assumed,  that 
the  Government  collects  annually,  at  the  Custom  bouse 
in  Charleston,  one  million  of  doUa."s  in  local  bank-notes, 
and  disburses  in  South  Carolina  only  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, it  would  result  from  this,  that  the  Government 
would  have  nine  huiidred  thousand  dollars  oi  local  bank 
paper  deposited  in  the  Charleston  branch,  which  the 
bank  would  be  bound  by  its  charter,  and  fur  the  national 
benefit,  to  transfer,  perhaps  to  Washington  or  Norfolk. — 
As  this  paper  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  those  place*,  the  Bank  would  be,  uf  course 
compelled  to  provide  specie,  or  bills  that  will  command 
specie  at  those  places.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that  it  is  the 
inequality  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  reve* 
nue,  that  produces  the  evil  in  question.     If  all  the  reve- 
nue collected  in  Charleston  were  disbursed  in  the  State, 
no  drauglKs  would  be  made  upon  the  local  banks  fur  spe 
c'.e.     The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from  being 
justly  obnoxious  to  any   complaint  on   this  sc6re,  has 
greatly   mitigated  the  action  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
focal  banks,  by  means  of  the  liberal  arrangements  which 
its  large  capital  and  numerous  branches  have  enabled  it 
to  make  wiih  them.     The  degree  in  which  thai  institu- 
tion has  reduced  the  rate  of  exchange,  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed as  that  in  which  it  has  mitigated  the  action  of  th^ 
Treasury  upon  the  State  bank^.     If,  for  example,  there 
existed  no  National  Btnk,  and  the  deposites  of  the  reve- 
nue cjllccled  in  Charleston   were  msfle  in  one  of  the  lo- 
cal banks,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  transferring,  annu 
sUy,  nine   hundred   thousand  dollars   to  Washington  or 
IiJurfolk?    The  local  banks,  having  no  branches  at  either 
of  those  places,  iitstead  of  transmitting   drauglils,   as  is 
now  generally  done,  would  be  compelled  to  transmit  spe- 
cic.    The  bank  in  which  the  Government  deposites  were 
made,  would  consequently  be  under  the  necessity  of  de* 
mandlng  specie  from  all  the  other  banks,  in  a  manner, 
and  to  an  extent,  much  more  oppressive  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  imputed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. — 
ir,  to  avo'rd  these  specie  draughts,  the  local  banks  should 
purchase  bilN  on   Washington  or  Norfolk,  they   would 
probably  cost  five  or  six  per  cent,  even  in  a  tolerable 
slate  of  the  currency,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  banks 
almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  premium. 

Although  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  present  bank  is  not  a  qtiestion  now  f^ubmiltisd  fur  the 


decision  of  Con(p*eii,  the  comiaiitee  consider  it  so  or 
involved  in  the  matter  referred  to  them,  as  to  mk  n 
their  duty  to  present  some  coniideraiioni  beaiir^  n 
tliat  question,  in  addition  to  what  they  bivenidKiiiif 
general  expediency  of  maintaining  such  an  instituiisii.  f 
a  National  Bank,  similar  to  the  present,  be  t  ikkst 
and  proper  agent  for  the  accomplisliment  of  the  gut 
purposes  heretofure  indicated,  the  only  remaining q» 
tion  would  seem  to  be,  whether  the  chsrter  of  Ue  ps. 
sent  stockholders  should  be  renewal,  or  a  new  ku 
stockholders  incorporated. 

In  considering  this  question.  Congress  vill,  of  oinc< 
be  governed  in  some  degree,  by  the  terms  on  vhichtk 
present  stockholders  will  agree  to  accept  i  resenltf 
their  charter.  But,  as  the  committee  have  satuftcss; 
reasons  for  believing  tliat  terms  eminently  adraati|e<ri 
to  the  Government  can  be  obuined,  ihev  will  prscet, 
to  some  other  inquiries.  What,  then,  would  betiieeScs 
of  refusing  to  renew  the  present  charter^  And^ui 
first  place,  what  are  the  inducements  for  pursnia;  tb£ 
course? 

It  b  sometimes  alleged  that  the  present  stockh^iiiei 
are  large  capitalists,  and,  as  the  stock  of  tlie  bink  isnae 
twenty  per  cent  abov<£  par,  that  a  renewal  of  ibc  dirtf 
YouLl  be  equivalent  to  a  grant  to  them  of  tveatyptf 
cent  upon  their  capital.  It  is  true  that  a  saull  pra^» 
tion  of  the  capital  of  the  company  belongs  to  ve^  faii:| 
men.  Something  more  than  two  millions  of  thstotifi 
ill  the  United  Slates,  belongs  to  persons  hoMing  upiviii 
of  one  hundred  ihousind  dollars  each.  Itistifftnii, 
that  foreigners  own  seven  millions,  or  onefiii^ofi^ 
capital.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  to  be  itsL-ked 
that  the  Government,  in  trust  for  the  people  of  ihele^a 
states,  holda  seven  millions  ( that  persons  ovK^  ^ 
than  ^ve  thousand  dollars  each,  hold  four  wXvm  a 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  (and  thstpertomofv 
ing  between  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars  escb.lwUo 
wards  of  three  millions.  It  is  also  worthy  of  rewj 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  stock -foj"*'? 
six  millions,  is  held  by  trustees  and  guardians,  for  (be  12 
of  females  and  orphan  children,  and  chariubleindst^ 
institutions.  Of  the  twenty  eight  millions  of  tbe  ^ 
which  is  owned  by  individualsa  only  three  mlUioBs  i< 
hundred  and  fifty-tbree  thousand  is  now  heUby  ibef" 
ginal  subscribera.  All  the  rest  has  been  purda^^JJ 
the  market  priccs^-a  large  portion  of  it,  probably,  jw 
those  prices  were  higher  tluin  at  present  Most  of » 
investments  made  by  willib  and  deeds,  and  deaefi* 
equity,  for  the  use  of  females  and  minors,  are  belifrM* 
have  been  made  when  the  stock  was  greatly  wore  F 
From  this  brief  analysis,  it  will  appear  that  th««J'*" 
thing  in  the  character  or  situation  of  tUe  ^^^fT^\ 
which  should  make  it  desirable  to  deprive  the<n«iw>^ 
vantaffe  which  they  liave  fairly  gained,  by  »'»*Wj^'f" 
of  their  capital  to  purposes  highly  beneficial,  asint'S* 
miitee  have  attempted  to  sliew,  to  the  Govemfflcit  m 
people  of  the  United  States,  if  foreigners  ovn  k^» 
millions  of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  our  own  goverufflta 
ownsasmucJi{  if  wealthy  men  own  morctlunt#ow 
lions,  men  in  moderate  circumstancea,  own  ^^*'"°^ 
en  and  eight  millions  «  and  widows,  orplians,  and  initf 
lions  devoted  to  charitable  and  other  purposesi  of  d«*^ 
ly  six  millioits.  j 

But  the  objection  that  the  stock  is  owned  by  "«■ 
large  capital  would  apply  with  equal,  if  not  firc*^*''"^ 
to  any  bank  tliat  could  be  organised.    In  the  very  »^ 
of  things,  men  who  have  Urgp  surplus  capitsh  «jj^*f 
principal  subscribers  at  Jthe  first  oi|pimaatioi»  ol » ^r 
Farmers  and  planters,  merchanU  and  «n*»".^*f  "'T^'j^^ 
ving  an  acti\&  employment  for  their  capitsb.  dJ 
choose  to  be  the  first  adventurers  in  a  bank  ?^i^^J\ 
cordingly,  wlwn  the  present  bajc  *'ent  into  opcnt'^H 
is  beliereil  tliat  moat  of  the  capital  was  owned  by  b^ 
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apitAlists,  and  under  a  muoh  more  tineqtml  distribution 
^an  exists  at  jyresenL    The  larg^  amouat  of  stock  now 
eld  in  triiat  for  females  and  minora,  has  been  principally, 
'  not  entirely,  purchased  since  the  bank  went  into  opt- 
ition  I  and  the  same  remark  is  fc^tieratly  applicable  to 
le  stock  in  the  hands  of  small  holders.     It  is  only  when 
le  character  of  a  bank  is  fully  established,  and  when  its 
;ock  assumes  a  steady  ralue,  that  these  descriptions  of 
arsons  make   investments  in  it. 
It  is  morally  certain,  therefore,  that,  if  another  dts 
net  institution  were  created,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
renent  charter,  there  would  be  a  much  gp^ater  portion 
r  its  capiUl  subscribed  by  men  of  large  fortunes,  than 
now  owned  by  persons  of  this  description,  of  the  stock 
r  the  United  States   Bank.     Indeed,  it  might  be  confi- 
ently  predicted,  that  the  large  ccpitalists  who  now  hold 
lock  in  that  bank,  would,  from  their  local  position  and 
ther  advantages,  be  the  first  to  forestall  the  subserip* 
ons  to  the  new  bank,  while  the  small  stockholders^ 
Battered  over  the  country,  would  be  probably  excluded, 
id  the  females  and  minors,  and  others   interested  in 
list,  investments  made  by  decrees  in  equity,  would  be 
most  necessarily  excluded,  as  the  sanction  of  a  court 
:>uld  scarcely  be  obtained,  alter  the  passage  of  the  new 
:t  of  incorporation,  in  time  to  auihcnize  a  subscription. 
To  destroy  the  existing  bank,  therefore,  af\er  it  lias 
indercd  such  signal  services  to  tbe  country,  merely  with 
view  to  incorporate  another,  would  be  an  act  raiherof 
'uelty  and  caprice,  than  of  justice  and  wisdom,  as  ii  re 
ards  the  present  stockholders.     It  is  no  light  matter  to 
epreciate  the  property  of  individuals,  honestly  obtained, 
id  usefully  employed  t«*  the  extent  of  five  millions  six 
jndred  thousand  dollars^  and  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ent,  to  the  extent  of  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
iiid  dollars,  purely  for  the  sake  of  change,    it  would 
idicate  a  fondness  for  experiment,  which  s  wise  Govern- 
lent  will  not  indulge  upon  slight  considerations. 
Hut   the  great  injury  which  would  result  from  the  re- 
isal  of  Congress  to  renew  the  cliarter  of  the  present 
ank  woukl,  beyond  all  question,  be  that  which  woultl 
;suli  to  the  community  at  brge.     It  would  be  diiiicuH 
» estimate  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  would  nalu- 
illy  and  necessarily  result  from  the  sudden  witlidrawal  of 
tore  than  forty  millions  of  credit,  wbch  the  comn?  unity 
DW  enjoys  from  the  Bank.     Btit  this  would  not  be  the 
ill  extent  of  the  operation.     The  Bank  of  the  United 
tates,  in  winding  up  its  concerns,  would  not  only  with-i 
raw  its  own  paper  from  eirculntion,  and  call  in  its  debts,  | 
at  would  unavoidably  make  such  heavy  dr^ughis  on  the 
»cal  institutions  for  specie,  as  very  greatly  to  curtail  their! 
tscounts.     The  pressure  upon  the  active,   industrious,' 
id  enterprising  classes,  who  depend  most  on  the  I'aciU-  { 
ea  of  bank  credit,  would  be  tremendous,  A  vast  amount  I 
F  property  would  change  hands  at  half  its  \klue,  passing' 
nder  the  hammer,  from  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  | 
id  farmers,  to  the  large  moneyed  capitalists,  uho  ai-, 
ays  stand  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the   pecuniary 
-nbarrassments  of  the  community.    The  large  siockhold-  j 
's  of  the  present  Bank,  the  very  persons  whose  present  I 
wfiil  gains  it  would  be  the  object  of  some  to  cut  off,  | 
iving  a  large  surplus  money  capital  thrown  upon  their 
iiids,  would  be  the  very  fir&t  to  speculate  upon  the  dis- 
esses  of  the  community,  and  build  up  p  incely  fortunes 
-loii  the  ruins  of  the  industrious  and  active  classes.     On 
e  other  hand,  the  females  and  minors,  and  persons  in 
o<Ierate  circumstances,  who  hold  stock  in  the  instiiu 
n-^,  would  sustain  an  injiiiy,  in  no  degree  mitigated  by 
(C  greneial  di-ttre^s  of  the  community. 
A  very  grave  and  solemn  question  will  be  presented  to 
DiigresH,  when  they  come  to  decide  upon  the  expedi- 
\cy  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank,     lliat 
aiitution  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  couittry  through 
c  painful  process  necessary  to  cure  a  deep-sealed  dis 


ease  in  the  nationsil  ctnrrency.  The  nation,  after  having 
suffered  the  almost  convukive  agonies  of  this  necessary 
remedy,  is  now  restored  to  perfect  health.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  expose  the  country  to  a  degree  of 
suffering  almost  equal  to  that  which  it  has  already  suffer- 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  that  very  derange* 
ment  oftlie  currency  which  has  been  remedied  by  a  pro- 
cess as  necessary  as  it  was  distressing. 

If  the  Bunk  of  the  United  States  were  destroyed,  and 
the  local  institutions  left  without  its  restraining  influence, 
the  currency  would  almost  certainly  relapse  hito  a  slate 
of  unsoundness*-  The  very  pressure  which  the  present 
Banic,  in  winding  up  its  concerns,  would  make  upon  the 
local  institutions,  would  compel  them  either  to  curtail 
their  discounts  when  most  needed,  or  to  suspend  specie 
payments.  It  is  not  diffictUt  to  predict  which  of  these 
alternatives  they  would  adopt,  under  tbe  circumstances 
in  which  they  would  be  placed.  l*he  imperious  wants 
of  a  suffering  community  would  call  for  discounts,  in  lan- 
guage which  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  public  ne- 
ccssities  would  demand,  and  public  opinion  would  sanc- 
tion, the  suspension,  or  at  least  an  evasion,  of  specie 
psyments. 

But.  even  if  this  desperate  resort  could  be  avoided  in 
a  period  of  peace  and  general  prosperity,  neither  reason 
nor  experience  will  permit  us  to  doubt,  tltat  a  state  of 
war  would  speedily  bring  about  all  the  evils  which  so  fa> 
tally  affected  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tional currency,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 
We  should  be  again  dnven  to  tbe  same  miserable  round 
of  financial  expedients,  which,  in  little  more  than  two 
yeiirs,  brought  a  wealthy  comuiunity  almost  to  the  very 
brink  of  a  declared  national  bankruptcy,  and  placed  the 
Government  completely]at  the  mercy  of  speculating  btock- 
johbers. 

I'h^  Committee  feel  warranted,  by  the  past  experience 
of  (he  country,  in  expressing  il  as  their  deliberjite  optn* 
icin,  that,  in  a  period  of  war,  the  financial  resources  of 
the  country  could  not  he  drawn  into  cfHcient  operation, 
without  the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  and  that  the  local 
banki  would  certainly  resftrt  to  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments.  The  maxim  is  eminently  true  in  modern  times 
that  money  is  the  sinew  of  military  power.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  it  does  appear  to  the  comn  ittee,  that  no 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  not  excepting  the 
army- or  navy,  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  a  national 
bank.  It  has  this  decided  advantage  over  tlte  army  and 
navy:  while  they  arc  of  scarcely  any  value  except  in  war, 
the  bank  is  not  less  useful  than  eaiier  of  ti.em  in  war, 
aiid-is  also  eminently  useful  in  peace.  It  his  another  ad- 
vani:«gc,  still  greater.  If,  like  the  army  or  navy,  it  aiiould 
cost  the  nut  ion  millions  annually  to  siismin  it,  tlie  expedi- 
eiicy  of  the  expenditure  might  be  doubted.  Bit,  when 
it  actually  saves  to  the  Government  and  to  ihe  country,  as 
the  committee  have  heretofore  aitemptetl  to  show,  more 
millions  annually  llian  arc  expended  in  supporting;  botli 
the  army  and  ntvy,  it  would  seem  that,  if  there  w-as  any 
^ne.  measure  of  national  policy,  upon  which  ail  the  politi- 
cal puriies  of  the  country  kliuuUl  be  bmught  to  unite,  by 
the  imprcAsive  K  Snuus  of  experience, it  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  national  bank. 

It  is  due  to  the  persons,  who,  fcr  the  last  ten  years, 
have  been  concerned  in  tbe  adm'nisirution  of  the  bank, 
to  stat<-,  that  they  liave  performe«l  the  delicate  ami  <.!iffi<. 
cult  trust  committed  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as,  at  the 
Mime  time,  t'^  accomplisii  the  great  nut.onal  ends  tor 
which  It  was  establishid,  and  promutc  tiic  ;}cr:nahcnt  in- 
terest uf  t^ie  stockholders,  uith  the  leas'  practiciible  pres- 
sure upon  tlte  local  banks.  As  far  us  the  coiniiitlcc  are 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion,-  from  careful  inqiiiry^  the 
bank  has  been  liberal  and  indulgent  in  itsdtatings  \iitii 
these  institutions  and,  with  scarcely  an  cxc^'ptioii,  now 
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stands  in  the  most  sonicable  relation  to  them.     Some  of  { 
those  institutions  hare  borne  the  most  disinterested  and 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  the  hank. 

It  is  but  strict  justice  also  to  reinark,  tbst  the  discretion 
of  the  mother  bank  appears  to  have  abstained,  with 
scrupulous  care,  from  bringing  the  power  and  influence 
of  tli^  bank  to  bear  upon  political  questions^  and  to  have 
selected,  for  the  direction  of  the  various  branches*  busi- 
ness men  in  no  way  connected  with  party  politics.  The 
committee  advert  to  this  part  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  di- 
rectors, not  only  with  a  view  to  its  commendation,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  strong  and  decided 
conviction  that  the  usefulness  and  stability  of  such  an  in- 
stitution will  materially  depend  upon  a  steady  and  undevi- 
aling  adherence  to  the  policy  of  excluding  party  politics 
and  political  partisans  from  all  participation  in  its  ma- 
nagement. It  is  gratifying  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  by  stating,  that  the  sflTairs  of  the  present  bsnk, 
under  the  able,  efficient,  and  faithful  guidance  of  its  two 
last  Presidents  and  their  associates,  have  been  brought 
from  a  state  of  great  tmbarrassment  into  a  condition  of 
the  highest  proeperity.  Having  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  paper  of  tlie  local  banks  to  a  sound  state,  its  re* 
sources  are  now  such  as  to  justify  the  directors  in  extend- 
ing the  issue  and  circulation  of  its  paper  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  community,  both  as  it  regards  bank  ac- 
commodations and  a  circulating  medium.  Upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  banking,  the  very  ample  resources 
ot  the  institution  would  justify  the  directors  in  granting  ac- 
commodations to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have 
yet  done  {  and  though  they  have  increased  the  circula- 
tion of  their  paper  from  four  and  a  half  to  fourteen  mil 
lions,  since  January,  1823,  they  are  read/  and  willing  to 
incrense  it  htill  further,  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  business  paper.  It  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
counts and  issues  of  the  institution  are  now  actually  li- 
mited by  the  want  of  applications  restinfr  upon  these,  the 
only  substantial  and  safe  foundations  of  bank  credit,  and 
circulation. 

111.  Having  said  thus  much  on  tiie  constitutionality 
and  expediency  of  an  incorporated  National  Bank,  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  be  examined  by  tlie  com 
miitec,  is,  the  expediency  of  establishing  '*  a  National 
Bank  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its 
revenues." 

It  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  suggesting  the  inquiry  as  to  a  bank  founded 
upon  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  Government,  to  be 
understood  as  having  allusion  to  a  bank  of  discount  and 
deposite.  Sucli  a  bank,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  would 
have  branches  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
simitar  to  those  now  established  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  co-extensive  with  them.  The  great 
object  of  furnishing  a  national  currency  could  not  be  ao- 
complished,  with  an  approach  to  unifcirmity,  without  the 
agency  of  such  branches;  and  another  object,  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  one  just  stated,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  facilUies  of  bunk  accommoda- 
tions to  the  different  purls  of  the  Union,  could  not  beat 
all  effected  without  such  agency.  It' there  should  be  sink- 
ply  a  great  central  bank  established  at  the  Seat  of  GO' 
vernment,  without  branches  to  connect  its  operations 
with  the  various  points  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union, 
the  promise  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  whenever  pre- 
sented, would  be  almost  purely  nominal.  Of  what  con- 
sequence would  it  be  to  a  merchant  or  planter  of  Louisi- 
ana, or  u  manufacturer  or  farmer  of  Maine,  that  he  could 
obtain  specie  for  bills  of  the  National  Uank,on  ptesenting 
them  at  the  City  of  Washington— a  place  wholly  uncon- 
oected  cither  with  J.ouibiana  or  Maine  by  any  sort  of 
cummcrcial  intercourse,  and  where,  consequently,  these 
bills  would  never  ctimc  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  ? 
A  promise  to  pay  specie  at  a  place  so  remote  from  the 


place  of  circulatioRt  and  wber^  the  bills  would  mst 
come  but  at  greal  expense,  and  for  the  sole  purpoKot 
being  presented  for  payment,  would  neither  gin  ot : 
to  the  notes*  nor  o|>erate  as  an  effective  check  upma 
cessive  issues.  Whatever  credit  luch  notes  nugfatiaic 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  issue,  would  not  be,  bt- 
cause  they  were  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hoL- 
er— for  such  would  not  be  the  fiict<  but  prindpiUj  k- 
cause  of  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Governast, 
and  of  their  being  receivable  in  payment  of  ail  d«a  n 
the  Treasury. 

They  would  rest,  therefore,  upon  almost  preciseiji^ 
same  basis  of  credit  as  the  ]wper  money  of  our  Rei;\.- 
lion,  the  assignats  of  Revolutionary  France,  and  tbeTnr 
sury  notes  of  the  late  war.  These  were  receinbje  i 
discharge  of  debts  due  to  the  Treasuiy,  and  theG-Atn- 
noei't  was,  of  course,  ultimstely  responsible  for  their p>- 
ment ;  yet  the  two  former  depreciated  almost  to  k^^, 
and  the  latter,  though  bearing  interest,  sunk  to  20  p:! 
cent,  below  par.  But  the  notes  of  a  central  Gofcmsc-: 
Bunk,  without  branches  would  be  subject  to  deprttt- 
tioii,  from  a  cause  which  constitutes  a  concluHTe  objc 
tion  to  such  an  institution.  There  would  be  notlilcf  '^ 
limit  excessive  issues  but  the  diacretion  and  prodeoce.' 
tlie  Government  or  of  the  direction.  Huaan  «isketai 
never  devised  any  adequate  security  against  the  ei» 
sive  issues,  and  consequently  the  dieprsciaiioa  d  ^ 
paper,  but  its  actual,  and  eny,  and  prompt  coorci* 
lity  into  specie,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  EI?^ 
rience  has  shown  that,  where  tlie  paper  of  a  buki^  tf 
any  means,  habitually  circulated  at  places  resvte  ft^ 
the  point  where  it  is  issued,  and  not  connected s-iii  it 
by  a  regular  commercial  intercourse,  there  will  act  ui^ 
that  easy  and  prompt  convertibility,  which  istoesctil 
to  the  credit  of  bank  paper.  When  bank  bilii  vtvft 
fined  to  their  appropnate  sphere  of  circulation,  t  re<j» 
dan  tissue  is  certainly  and  immediately  foUoved  bj : 
run  upon  the  bank  for  specie.  This  timely  idflMKW 
is  as  useful  to  the  bank  as  U  is  to  the  commuoitj ;  f^r  • 
enables  the  directors  to  avoid,  with  un&iling  cei^> 
an  excess  equally  i^urious  to  both,  and  vbich  k  ^^ 
man  sagacity  could  anticipate  or  prevent,  by  caloib!^ 
merely.  Whatever,  therefore,  in  a  system  of  bank  ^ 
eolation  prevents  tlie  reflux  of  redundant  issues,  «c» 
sarily  destroys  the  only  adequate  security  sgaio^  '^ 
injurious  excesses. 

But  a  Govemmeat  Bank  without  brancbeS)  vo^  ^ 
obnoxious  to  another  objection*  which  coold  iwti«i»' 
viated.  Its  loans  would  be  confined  to  the  Dis^ « 
Columbia  \  or,  if  extended  to  the  various  ?*^^!^. 
Union — to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  *»"' 
would  expose  those  at  a  distance  who  obtained »»"''* 
(lations— they  would  be  unavoidably  granted sJi*"*^*^ 
knowledge  of  the  circumatances  of  the  peW*  ^^ 
whose  credit  the  Government  would  depend  ftf  r<-?^' 
ment.  It  would,  in  fact,  be,  for  all  useful  puipoA 
mere  District  Bank. 

Tticsc  views  of  the  subject  have  brooglit  the  cos* 
tee  to  tlie  conclusion,  that,  if  a  Government  Bank*^' 
be  establisiied,  it  would  liave  at  least  as  many  bncc^ 
as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  «  e* 
greater  number.  l«cw  administrations  would  !>*«  • 
tirmiHSs  to  resist  an  application  to  establish  i  w»  - ; 
coming  from  any  quurterof  the  Union,  howevtfi:^^ 
cious  the  location  might  be,  upon  correct  priiici?*^'' 
commerce  and  banking.  v. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  now  employs  fir«  "^ 
dred  agents,  in  the  various  parUof  the  Union  wlKff- 
offices  are  established.  From  this  feet,  some  idc»^j 
be  formed  of  the  very  great  addition  which  «My°''TJ 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  Government  b)  * 
establisliment  of  such  a  bank  as  the  one  under  coa^' 
ration.  | 
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But  the  patroiiagfe  resulting' from  Ihe  appointment — the 
Annual  appointment — of  these  agents,  great  as  it  would 
doubtless  be,  would  be  insignificant  and  hiirmles;:,  when 
compared  with  tliat  which  would  resultfrom  the  dispen- 
sation of  bank  accommodations  to  the  standing  amount  of 
Ht  least  fifty  mitlrons  ofd  liars!  The  mind  almost  in- 
stinctively shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  an  idea  so 
ominous  to  the  purity  of  the  Government  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  No  gt)vcrnment,  of  which  the  committee 
have  any  knowledge,  except,  perhaps,  the  despotism  of 
ttussia,  was  ever  invested  wiih  a  pafronage  at  once  so 
pro  iigious  in  its  influence  and  so  dangerous  in  its  diar- 
acler.  In  the  moat  desperate  financial  extremities,  no 
oilier  European  government  has  ever  ventured  upon 
an  experiment  so  perilous.  If  the  whole  patronage 
ot'the  English  monarchy  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  Execulive,il  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
the  ptiblic  liberty  would  be  so  much  endangered  by  it  as  it 
would  hy  this  vast  pecuniary  machine,which  woidd  place 
in  ihe  hands  of  every  administration  fifiy  milirons  of  dol- 
lars, as  a  fund  for  rewarding  political  pattisans. 

Without  assuming  that  a  corrupt  use  would  be  made  of 
this  new  species  ofgovernmeni  patronage,  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  all  political  parties, 
wJKitevcr  may  be  their  professions,  will  be  sufficient  to 
s:iiitiry  any  reflecting  mind  that  all  the  evil  consequences 
of  corruption  would  flow  from  its  exercise.  Have  not 
our  political  contests  loo  frequently  degenerated  into  a 
selfish  scramble  for  the  oflices  of  the  country  ?  Are 
there  not  thosj  who  sincerely  and  honestly  believe  that 
tliese  ofRces  are  legitimate  objects  of  political  warfare, 
and  the  rightful  rewai-d  of  the  victorious  party  ?  And, 
disinterested  and  patriotic  as  the  great  body  of  every  po- 
litical party  is  admitted  to  be,  the  fact  is  no  less  true  than 
it  is  lamentable,  that  the  most  devoted  and  active  parti- 
sans are  very  often  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  watch 
the  pcdilical  signs,  and  enlis»,  at  the  eleventh  Hour,  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  party  most  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. Such  being  more  or  less,  the  composition  of  all 
political  parties,  what  would  be  the  probable  use  maJe 
of  fifty  inilHons  of  bank  patronage,  by  a  political  parlj 
Nvliich  conscientiously  held  the  doctrine  that  all  the  offi- 
ces in  the  gift  of  the  Executive  should  be  divided  among 
the  partisans  of  a  successful  political  leader }  Would 
not  the  same  principle  be  even  more  applicable  to  bank 
loans  ;  and  would  not  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates, 
tinder  the  sanctifying  influence  of  party  delusion  and  par- 
ty infatuation,  be  literally  plundered,  by  mercenary  re. 
tainers, bankrupts  in  fortune,and  adventurers  in  politics  ? 

Even  if  the  administration  should  be  ever  so  much  dis- 
pose d  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  this  patronage,  it  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  to  exercise  any  efficient  control 
over  the  great  number  of  bank  directors  who  would  be 
scattered  over  the  Union,  and  who,  upon  all  the  known 
principles  of  human  nature,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted, would  principally  consiit  of  busy  and  oflRcious 
political  partisans. 

Such  wotdd  be  the  depositaries— acting,  not  under  the 
public  eye,  but  under  the  protecting  mystery  of  l  sort 
of  concealment  and  secrecy  deemed  indispensable  in 
banking  operations — to  whom  not  only  the  whola  Trea- 
sury  of  the  Union  would  be  confided,  to  be  squandered, 
perhaps,in  profligate  favoritism,  but  the  tremendous  pow- 
er of  putting  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  under 
mortgage,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  i:isued  at  their 
discretion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  the 
public  revenues  under  such  a  system,  a  new  species  of 
legislative  power,  unk  .own  to  the  Constitution,  would 
be  committed  to  these  irresponsible  bank  directors,  of 
which  no  human  sagacity  can  predict  the  consequences. 

A  just  analysis  of  the  operation  of  granting  loans  by 
this  Governmen!  bank,  in  exchange  for  the  notes  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  will  show,  that  it  involves  the  exercise. 
Vol.  VI.— I 


on  the  part  of  the  directors,  of  the  two-fold  power  of  ap- 
propriating the  public  rcrenue  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  forms— discretionary  loans— and  of  pledging  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  at  the  same  time  created 
against  it.  These  are  among  the  highest  functions  of  le- 
gislative power,  and  have  been  expressly  and  exclusively 
vested  in  Congress.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  assumed, 
that  Congress  may  rightfully  transfer  the  powers  with 
which  it  is  invested  to  these  bank  directors,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  warrant,  either  in  the  letter  or'spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  for  the  creation  of  this  tretncndous  en- 
gine of  pecuniary  influence.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  authority  unit- 
ed,  have  any  constitutional  power  to  lend  the  public  re-, 
venue,  either  to  individuals,  corporations,  or  States,  with- 
out reference  to  the  objects  to  which  it  shall  be  applied. 
But,  whatever  may  be  tlie  power  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  inexpedient,  in 
every  vitw  of  the  question,  that  the  Government  sliould 
be  converted  into  a  great  money  lender.  There  is  no 
species  of  trade  in  which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  embark  (  bat  of  all  the  variety  of  pursuits  known 
to  human  enterprise,  that  of  lending  money  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  citizens  of  the  count r>',  would  be  fraught 
with  the  moat  pernicious  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  business  to  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  no  Government  is  adapted,  and,  least  of 
all,  a  popular  Government.  There  is  no  employment  of 
capital  that  requires  a  more  vigilant  and  skilful  superin- 
tendence. Nothing,  but  the  ever  active  motive  of  indi- 
vidual interest  can  supply  Hie  watchfulness  necessary  to 
secure  a  banking  institution  agrainit  the  grossest  frauds 
and  impositions.  In  pecuniary  transactions,  few  men  are 
to  be  found  who  will  serve  otiiers,  in  cases  involving  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power,  with  the  same  fidelity 
that  they  would  serve  themselves  \  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  motives,  both  of  private  friendship  and 
political  attachment,  which  would  operate  on  the  direc- 
tors of  a  Government  bank,  to  bestow  its  favors  without 
impartiality  or  prudence,  it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  enormous  losses  would  be  annually  sustained 
by  the  insolvencies  of  the  Government  debtors. 

All  Governments  have  found  it  expedient  to  place  the 
public  Treasury  uiuler  the  guardianship  of  a  high  and 
confidential  officer,  aided  in  the  ejiforccment  of  a  rigid 
responsibility,  by  a  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks, 
operating  upon  all  the  subordinate  officers  concerned  in 
collecting  and  disbursing  the  public  revenue.  Such  is 
our  own  system.  No  discretion  is  vested  in  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Treasury,  much  less  in  those  that  are  sul  - 
ordinate,  in  the  appropriation  of  a  single  dollar  of  the 
public  money.  "  No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Trca- 
stiry  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  ma<ie  by  law.*' 
How  far  these  wise  and  provident  safeguards,  and  this 
constitutional  baiTier,  would  be  prcstrated  by  placing 
not  only  the  public  revenue,  but  the  public  credit,  at 
the  disposal  of  some  hundreds  of  bank  directors  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  is  a  very  grave  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Our  own  experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  dan- 
ger of  iiaving  large  masses  of  the  community  indebted  to 
the  Government.  It  was  a  deep  conviction  of  this  dan- 
ger that  induced  Congress  to  abolish  the  system  of  credit 
sales  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Congress 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressing  importani- 
ties  of  the  purchasers  of  these  lands,  by  granting  them 
not  only  repeated  indulgencies,  but  by  remitting  some 
millions  of  the  debt.  What,  then,  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  Government,  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  due  to  It  from  the^most  ac* 
tive,  enterprising,  and  influential  c1asse8%f  the  commu- 
nit}  }    Nothing  that  has  not  happened  ca:i  be  more  cer* 
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Uin*  than  thnt  erery  unfavorable  vkiiMtude  in  trade, 
ererv  period  of  commerdal  distreu  and  embarrastment, 
would  give  rite  to  importunate  and  clamorous  calls  for 
indulgence,  and  for  an  injudicious  extension  of  discounts, 
vhich  no  administration  would  tiAre  the  firmness  to  re- 
sist. Byery  one  who  has  witnessed  the  urgency  and 
onanimity  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  States 
indebted  for  public  lands»  have  pressed  tbe  claims  of  their 
citizens  for  indulgence  and  remission,  must  be  satisfied, 
that*  if  the  citizens  of  all  the  SUtes  sliould  become  in- 
debted much  more  largely  for  bank  loans,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  scarcely  any  faculty  of  resistance,  wlien 
appeals  for  indulgence  aliould  come  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Union,  sustained  by  the  strong  plea  of  public  distress 
and  embarrassment. 

The  policy  of  extending  indulgence  to  the  public  debt- 
ors, and  of  granting  more  liberal  loans  to  the  communi- 
ty»  would,  in  tlie  natural  course  of  things,  become  the  fa- 
vorite theme  of  those  who  aspired  to  popular  favor.  Po- 
litical parties  would  come  to  be  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion ot  obaerving  towaids  the  public  debtors  a  strict 
banking  policy,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  spe- 
cie payments,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  liberal  Government 
policy,  necessarily  involving  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
mtnii,  en  tbe  other.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  class  of  debtors,  always  the  most  numerous  and  ac- 
tive portion  of  the  community,  would  4>e  naturally  in  fa- 
vor of  increasing  bank  issues,  and  extending  bank  indul- 
gencics,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ihat  specie  payments 
would  be  suspended  m  the  first  great  pecuniary  exigen- 
cy,  growing  out  of  embarrassments  in  our  commerce,  or 
diefidencies  in  our  revenue, 

11»e  Government,  therefore,  which  is  under  the  most 
sacred  obligations  to  constrain  all  the  banks  to  maintain 
specie  payments,  with  a  view  to  the  uniformity  and 
soundness  of  the  currency,  would  by  its  own  example, 
perpetuate  the  great  national  evil  of  a  fluctuating  and 
depreciated  circulating  medium. 

These  evils,  which  would  be  so  highly  probable  in  time 
of  peace,  would  be  almost  certain  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  temptation  to  supply  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
easy  process  of  bank  issues,  rather  than  resort  to  the  un- 
popular process  of  internal  taxation,  would  be  too  fasci- 
nating to  be  resisted.  We  shoutd  thus  experience  what 
eveiy  nation  has  experienced  in  like  circumstances,  the 
nr.anifold  evils  of  a  mere  paper  currency,  having  no  re- 
lation to  any  standard  of  intrinsic  value. 

In  these  viewa  tlie  committee  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  expressed  in  1819.  Tliese  are 
.his  words :  "  That  the  destruction  of  the  [United  States] 
Bank  would  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  paper 
money,  he  firmly  believed;  he  might  almost  say,  he 
knew.  It  was  an  extremity  from  which  the  House  would 
recoil,  if  now  proposed:  but  if  the  resolution  on  the  table 
were  passed,  it  would  very  soon  be  proposed.  The  sub- 
ject was  too  larga  for  an  incidental  discussion.  Gentle- 
men thought  the  amount  of  Government  paper  might  be 
limited,  and  depreciation  prevented,  by  the  rate  of  inter- 
est which  should  be  exacted.  Inadequate  every  where, 
the  security  was  particularly  ineffectual  in  the  United 
SUtea." 

But  tbe  inevitable  tendency  of  a  Government  bank  to 
involve  the  country  in  a  paper  system,  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  greatest  objection  to  it.-» 
The  powerful,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  administration, 
the  irresbtible  and  comiptin|^  influence  which  it  would 
exercise  over  the  elections  of  the  country,  constitutes  an 
objection  more  imposing  titan  all  others  united.  No  mat- 
ter by  what  means  an  administration  might  get  into  pow- 
er, with  such  a  tremendous  engine  in  their  hands,  it 
w  juld  be  almost  impossible  to  displace  them  without 
some  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence.     « 


Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  vni 
point  of  a  free  Government  is  the  absorbing  tendeicj  i 
Executive  patronage,  and  sincerely  believing  ik«k 
proposed  bank  would  invest  that  branch  of  the  Gom- 
ment  with  a  weight  of  moneyed  influence  more  dv^. 
oua  in  its  character,  and  more  powerful  in  iu  optUtz, 
than  the  entire  mass  of  its  present  patronage,  ibe  cos- 
mittee  have  felt  that  they  were  imperiously  called  apoa, 
by  the  highest  considerations  of  public  duty,  to  exprn 
the  views  they  have  presented,  with  a  frankness  u 
freedom  demanded  by  the  occasion.  Tii«,  at  the  suae 
time,  due  to  thetr  *own  feelings,  that  they  should  sk 
unequivocally  their  conviction,  that  the  suggestion  of iW 
Chief  Magistrate,  which  they  have  thus  freely  exiifiid, 
proceeded  from  motives  of  the  most  disinteresied  p.^-: 
otism,  and  was  exclusively  designed  to  promottftkkwtr 
fare  of  the  country.  This  it  not  the  mere  fomiil  i«i 
heartless  homage,  sometimes  offered  up  to  ciiicul  vv 
tion,  either  from  courtesy  or  interest,  but  a  tribute  lii: 
is  eminently  due,  and  cheerfully  rendered,  to  the  e&cic 
character  of  the  distinguished  individual  on  whom  it  sb:- 
stowed. 

Extract  of   a  letter  from  an  intelligent  merchut  b 

Charleaton,  Soutli   Carolina,  to  the  Chsiraaaeftk 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  illustrating  the  o- 

chajige  operations  of  the  Bunk  of  the  United  Statn 

**  This  effect  of  diminishing  the  vast  differencect  a 

change  between  the  various  points  of  the  countiv,  n> 

evidently  produced  by  the  bank*     The  advaniafts  p' 

duced  by  this  institution,  in  the  intercourse  beti«atlie 

Western  and  Atlantic  States,  can  be  duly  appreoicdi 

only  by  one  who  sees,  passing  before  him,  tbe  actulo?- 

eration  of  the  system  of  exchange  it  has  created.  F« 

example: Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  annually  accuaoSi^ 

a  large  surplus  of  funds  to  her    credit  in  Chaiiaw. 

derived  from  the  sale  of  horses,   hogs,  and  other  i« 

stock,  driven  to  that  as  well  as  to  otlierSouihtrnsa- 

ket'B  by  her  citizens.  Phikdelphia  is  indebtsd ioOaiis 

ton  for  exchange  remitted,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  ^ 

and  Lexington  is  indebted  to  Philadelphia  for  ineRi» 

I  disc.     Without  the  transportation  of  a  single  pii«  * 

!  coin,  Lexington  draws  on  Charleston,  and  nm  a 

j  check  to  Philadelphia   in  payment  of  her  debt  ^^ 

,  which  operation  adjusts  the  balance  betveenthei^ 

I  points  of  the  triangle  almost  without  expense  ortpoij* 

I  Could  such  facilities  be  obtained  from  any  otlier  thaa^i 

I  institution  having  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Ci^ 

acting  as  co-partners  in    one  concern?    Lociil  !tf^ 

I  whatever  might  be  their  willingness,  could  notac«a*°; 

j  date  in  the  same  manner  and  to  a  like  extent-"  * 

•«  The  discounting  of  bills  on  the  low  terms  »<«w*^ 
ed  by  the  Branch  Bank  at  this  place,  is  a  great  !)eKBtJo 
the  i^ricultural  interest,   particularly  in  enhtfong^ 
price  of  cotton  and  rice  ;  and  were  the  bank  to  siop^ 
operations,   there  is  no  saying    how  fitr  these  ^ 
would  be  depressed.     The  private  dealen  in  eidJtfP 
would  take  the  place  of  the  bank  in  that  busiaets,  v^ 
their  profits  on  bills  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pockei-*<^ 
the  planters,  as  the  merchants  would  always  r€g«l*l«^ 
price  they  would  give  for  an  agricultural  productioo,  »^ 
the  high  or  low  rate  at  which  they  could  negoiiale  ""f 
bills.     On  account  of  its  connexion  with  all  P«^"  Ij, 
Union,  the  bank  affords  thisimporUnt  advantage  to-s- 
public:  It  is  always  a  purchaser  and  always  a  sell<|^ 
exchange  at  fixed  and  low  rates,  and  thus  prevents  cxts^ 
tion  by  private  dealers."    ••••••    "Bei^ 

this  Bank  went  into  operation,  exchange  was  fr«°*^: 
to  ten  per  cent,  either  for  or  against  Charleston,  »*^ 
was  a  loss  to  the  phmter  to  that  amount  on  ail  the  p 
duce  of  Georgia  and  Saulh  Carolina,  and  indcf^^^ 
might  say,  all  the  produce  of  the  Southern  and  »f^' 
States."    •     •     •     •     • 
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•*  If  ihe  Bank  of  ihe  United  States  were  destroyed,  the 
local  banks  would  ag^ain  issue  their  paper  to  an  excessive 
am  junt;  and  while  a  few  adventurous  speculators  would 
be  much  benefitted  by  such  an  issue^the  honest  and  unsiis* 
pecting"  ciiizcnsof  our  country  would,  iinally,be  the  losers. 
If  we  look  back  to  what  took  place  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Western  States,  and  even  in  onr  own  State, 
we  shall  see  tlie  grossest  impositions  committed  by  Banks 
commencing'  with  a  few  thousand  dolUrs  in  specie,  buy- 
ing up  newspapers  to  puflT  ihem  as  specie  paying  Banks, 
in  order  to  delude  tlie  public,  and,  af^er  getting  their 
bdls  into  circulaion,  blowing  up,  and  leaving  the  unsus 
peclinpf  planter  and  farmer  %MCtims  of  a  fraud,  by  which 
they  were  deprived  of  the  hard  earnings  of  years  of  hon- 
es, industry.  But,  sir,  I  believe  the  Bank  owes  a  great 
deul  of  the  opposition  which  exists,  and  has  existed,  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  put  down  these  fraudulent  institutions 
got  up  by  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  speculators; 
and  who»  after  receiving  large  dividends,  managed  to  de- 
stroy ttie  credit  of  their  own  paper,  and,  by  the  agency 
of  brokers,  bought  it  up  at  half  its  nomitial  value. 

«*  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  hacl  a  convcfiation  with  a 

gentleman  in  the   confidence  of  some  of  tlie  mo;»eyed 

men  of  the  North,  arid   he  says  they  are  determined  to 

break  up  the  United  States'  Bank,  to  enable  them  to  use 

'   Iheir  nioney   to  advantage;  as  that  institution  gives  so 

'   mnny  facilities  to  the  community,  as  to  deprive  them  of 

'   their  former  profits."    •     •    ♦     • 

'  *'  There  is  another  cmsideralion;  the  distress  would  be 
^  immcitse,  which  a  refusal  to  renew  the  charter  would 
'  produce  ainong  those  who  are  indebted  to  the  institution: 
^  fur  I  find  that  to  this  Branch,  the  planters  owe  upv.'ards 
\  of  a  million  of  dollars;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
I'  as  safe  a  debt  as  is  owing  to  any  Bank  in  the  Union.  But 
I   if  the  Bank  should   wind  up   its  aflTalrs,   these  planters 

could  n  )t  get  credit  from  other  institutions;  and  as  the 
'   Bank  can  sue  in  the  United  States'  Court,  where  judg- 

m  ent  is  obtained  almost  at  once,  property  would  be 
'  gce^tly  depressed,  and  moneyed  men  would  buy  if  up 
'  for  half  its  value.     Throughout  the  Unioo,  all  classes 

w  ould  suffer,  except  those  who  should  hold  up  the!" 
I  money  to  go  into  the  brokerage  business,  or  buy  property 
'  at  a  sacrifice.  If  I  were  sure  the  Bank  would  not  be  re- 
''cijartered,  I  would  convert  my  property  into  money, 
c  with  a  view  to  dealing  in  exchange.  I  could  make  a 
?    vast  fortune  by  it." 

J  MAYSVILLE  UOAD  BILL. 

HovSE  or  Repxssbhtatives,  Mat  27,  1830. 
'  Tlie  following  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
'  dent  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  Hourfle  of  Ile- 
'  presentatives  the  enrolled  bill  entitled  **  An  act  authoriz- 
^  inga  subscription  of  stock  in  the  MaysvlUe,  Washington, 
'  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company,"  with 
'    his  objections  thereto: 

7b  ikt  HiJUBt  qf  Rtprtatntativts: 

Gestlvmeh:  1  have  maturely  considered  the  bill  pro* 
posing  to  authorize  "a  subscription  of  slock  in  the  Mays- 
ville,  Washington,  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road 
Company,"  and  now  return  the  same  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections 
to  its  passage. 

Sincerely  friendly  to  the  improvement  of  our  country 
by  means  of  roads  and  canals,  1  regret  that  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  mode  of  contributuig  to  it  should  exist 
between  us;  and  if,  in  stating  this  difference,  I  go  be- 
yond what  the  occasion  may  be  deemed  to  call  for,  I  hope 
to  find  an  apology  in  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
an  u  It  feigned  respect  for  the  high  source  from  which  this 
branch  of  it  iias  emanated,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  be  cor* 
rectly  understood  by  my  constituents  m  the  discharge   of 


all  my  duties.  Diversity  of  sentiment  among  public  func- 
tionaries, actuated  by  the  sam^  general  motives,  on  the 
character  and  tendency  of  particular  measures,  is  an  inci- 
dent common  to  all  Governments,  and  the  more  to  be 
expected  in  one  whidh,  lilce  ours,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  must  be  upheld  by  the  same 
influence.  Controlled  as  we  thus  are,  by  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, before  which  our  respective  acts  will  be  canvassed 
with  the  indulgence  due  to  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture, and  with  that  intelligence  and  unbiassed  judgment 
which  are  Uie  true  correctives  of  error,  all  that  our  re- 
sponsibility demands  is  that  the  public  good  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  views,  dictating  alike  their  frank  expres- 
sion and  honest  maintenance.    . 

In  the  measaffo  .which  was  presented  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  its  present  session,  I  endeavored  to  exhi- 
,  bit  briefly  my  views  upon  the  innportant  and  highly  inte- 
resting subject,  to  wirich  our  attention  is  now  to  be  di- 
rected. I  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  Repreaenta- 
tivesof  the  several  States  in  Congress  assembled,  the  in- 
quiry, whether  some  mode  could  not  be  devised  which 
would  reconcile  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
powers  of  thia  Government  over  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  powers,  if 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  exercised. — 
The  act  which  I  am  called  upon  to  consider,  has,  there- 
fore^  been  passed  with  a  knowledge  of  my  views  on  this 
question,  as  these  arc  expressed  in  the  message  referred 
to.  In  that  document  the  following  suggestion  will  be 
found: 

<*  After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff;  upon  principles 
satisfactory -to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  le- 
mote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Govsrnment  without  a 
considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond  what  may 
be  required  for  its  current  service.  As  then  the  period 
approaches  when  the  application  of  the  revenae  to  the 
payment  of  debt  will  cease^  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  delibemtion  of 
Congress;  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country  tliat  it 
is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulties  which  have  heretofore  attended  appropna. 
tions  for  purposes  of  internal  imprevement,  and  with 
those  which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise» 
whenever  power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised 
by  the  General  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  msnr  lead 
to  tlie  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the 
diversified  interests  i/f  the  States,  and  strengthen  tlie 
bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member  of  the  Union, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  navigation  and  the  construction  of  high- 
ways in  the  several  States.  JLet  us  then  endeavor  to  at- 
tain this  benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all.  That  hitherto  *<  adopted  has  been  deprecated  as 
an  infraction  of  the  Constitution  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens;  while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  at  inexpedi* 
ent.  All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense 
of  harmony  in  the  legislative  councils;"  ami  adverting  to 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congrea  to  make  what  I 
consider  a  proper  disposition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  I 
subjoin  the  following  remarks:  *'  To  avoid  these  evils^  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  moat  aafe,  just,  and  federal  dispo- 
sition which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would 
be  its  apportionment  a^ong^  the  several  Statet  acoordiiif 
to  their  ratio  of  representation!  and  should  this  meanire 
nf)t  bejound  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  propose  to  the  States  an  amendiaent  au- 
thorizing iU" 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  or  promote  works  of  internal  improvemeot, 
presents  itself  in  two  points  of  viewi  the  first,  as  bearing 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Sutes  within  wlioae  limits 
their  execution  is  coiitempUted,  if  jurisdiction  of  the  ter 
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ntory  which  they  may  occupy,  be  claimed  as  necessary 
to  their  preserration  and  use;  the  second,  as  asserting  the 
simple  right  to  appropriate  money  from  tlie  National 
Treasury  in  aid  of  such  works  when  undertaken  by  State 
authority,  stirrendering  the  claim  of  jurisdiction.  In  the 
first  view,  the  question  of  power  is  an  open  one,  and  can 
be  decided  without  the  embarrassment  attending  the 
other,  arising  from  the  practice  of  the  Government. 

Although  frequently  and  strenuously  attempted,  the 
power,  to  this  extent,  has  never  been  exercised  by  the 
Government  in  a  single  instance.  It  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  possess  it;  and  no  bill,  therefore,  which  admits 
it,  can  receive  my  official  sanction. 

But,  in  tite  other  view  of  the  power,  the  question  is 
differently  situated.  The  ground  taken  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Government,  was  **  that  whenever  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  appli- 
ed to  a  particular  measure,  a  question  arises,  whether 
the  particular  measure  be  within  the  enumerated  author- 
ities  vested  in  Congress.  If  it  be,  the  money  requisite 
for  it  may  be  applied  to  it;  if  not,  no  such  application 
can  be  made."  The  document  in  which  this  principle 
was  first  advanced,  is  of  deservedly  high  authority,  and 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  its  immediate 
agency  in  rescuing  the  country  from  much  existing  abuse 
anil  for  its  conservative  effect  upon  some  of  the  most 
valuable  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  symmetry 
and  purity  of  the  Government  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  better  f)reserved,  if  this  restriction  of  the  power  of 
appropriation  could  have  been  nuiintained  without  weak- 
ening its  ability  to  hilfil  the  general  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion; an  efi*ect  so  likely  to  attend  its  admission,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  fitness,  (hat  every  subsequent  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  embracing  a  period  of 
thirty  out  of  the  forty-two  years  of  its  existence,  has 
adopted  a  more  enlarged  construction  of  the  power.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you,  by  a  minute  recital  of 
the  acts  which  sustain  this  assertion;  but  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  notice  Some  of  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that 
(he  reflections  which  they  suggest  to  my  mind,  may  be 
better  understood. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  JeflVrson,  we  have  two 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  appropriation, 
whid),  in  the  con«)ideration  that  led  to  their  adoption  and 
in  their  effects  upon  the  public  mind,  have  had  a  greater 
agency  in  marking  the  character  of  the  power,  than  any 
subsequent  events-  I  allude  to  the  payment  of  fifXeen 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  ofLouisianSj  and  to 
the  original  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the  Cum- 
berland Road;  the  latter  act  deriving  much  weight  from 
the  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  original  members  of  the  confederacy, 
expressed  through  their  respective  Legislatures.  Al 
though  the  circumstatH^es  of  the  latter  case  may  be  such 
as  to  deprive  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  road,  of  the  force  of  an  obligatory  expo- 
sition of  the  constitution,  it  must,  nevertlieless,  be  .id- 
mitted  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  appropriation  of  money 
is  eoncemod,  they  present  the  principle  in  its  most  im- 
poaing  Aspect.  No  less  than  twenty -three  diflTerent 
laws  have  been  passed  througli  all  the  forms  of  the  con- 
itihition,  appropriating  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars  oat  of  the  national  treasury  in  support  of 
that  improvement,  with  the  approbation  of  every  Preu- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  including  my  predecessor, 
since  its  oommencement. 

Independently  of  the  sanction  given  to  appropriations 
for  the  Cumberland  and  other  roads  and  objects,  under 
this  power,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  was  cha- 
racterized by  an  act  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  opinion  of  its  extent  A  bill  was  passed 
through  b!>th  Houses  of  Congres-s,  and  presented  for  his 
approraly  «•  setting  apart  and  pledging  certain  funds  for 


constructing  roAdi  and  canals  ftnd  improving  the  mp 
tiun  of  water  cotiracs,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote, uii 
jpve  security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  serml 
States;  and  to  ren  ler  more  easy  and  less  espeiiMfc,  ir.i 
means  and  provisions  for  the  common  defence "  K^ 
garding  the  bill  as  asserting  a  power  in  the  Feden)  Go- 
vernment to  construct  roads  and  canals  within  the  Iuesi 
of  the  States  in  which  they  were  nnade,  he  objected  to  b 
passage,  on  the  ground  of  its  unonstiiutionahty,  ciecb 
tng  thai  the  assent  of  the  r(.*speclive  States,  in  the  w\t 
provided  by  the  bill,  could  not  c  >nfer  the  power  in  q'Je^ 
tion;  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  consent  vnJ  ctw/ 
of  particular  States  can  extend  the  power  of  Con^  ps 
are  those  specified  a:id  provided  for  in  the  consk.':^ 
and  superadding  to  these  avowals,  his  opinion,  tiui'i 
restriction  of  the  power  *■  to  provide  for  the  comnion  ik- 
fence  and  general  welfare,'  to  cases  which  are  to  bt  p 
vided  for  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  would  still  b^? 
within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  all  the  .^^ai 
and  most  impoitant  measures  of  Goveinmeot;  mane}' st- 
ing the  ordinary  and  neoes%ary  means  of  carrying  ibes 
into  execution."  1  have  not  been  able  to  consider  t^tK 
declarations  in  any  other  point  of  view,  tlianasac;r.ct> 
sion  that  the  right  of  appropriation  is  not  liiwiedbv  '•; 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  for  whch:!*: 
money  is  asitcJ,  »  «'a5  foriUcrly  crintc^ifd. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  this  subject  wcret* 
left  to  inference.  During  h«s  administration,  a  bilU^ 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Congress,  confcrHcj'* 
junsdrction  and  presctibioglhe  mode  by  which  \k  Fe- 
deral Government  sliould  exercise  it  in  the  c*t/ti»f 
Cumberland  Road.  He  returned  it  with  objectioa'cts 
passage,  and  in  assigning  tlu?m,  took  occasion  to  ttyi 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Government,  he  M  ^ 
dined  to  the  construction  that  it  had  no  right  to  cx":^ 
money,  except  in  the  performance  of  acts  authorze'-; 
the  other  specific  grants  of  power,,  according  to  j  $^- 
construction  of  them;  but,  that,  on  further  reflection  ?' 
observation,  his  mind  had  undergone  a  change ^tto^ij 
opinioti  then  was,  "that  Congress  have  to  unlffii*- 
power  to  raise  money,  and  that,  in  its  appropriaiion, ' -^ 
have  a  discretionary  power,  restricted  o»dv  by  tk  >'  ■ 
to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defence,  sr. 
general,  not  local,  national,  not  State  benefit j"  an-J  ■ ' 
was  avowed  to  be  the  gtjveniing  principle  thnHij^'  •' 
residue  of  his  administration.  TUc  views  of  the  Iij'  *; 
ministration  are  of  such  recent  date  as  to  render  a^.^- 
cular  reference  to  them  unnecessary.  It  is  well  kp-*' 
that  the  appropriating  power,  to  the  utmost  cxicn"^''^' 
had  been  claimed  for  it,  in  relation  to  internal  isp^^^' 
ments,  was  fully  recognized  and  exercised  by  it* 

This  brief  reference  to  known  facts  will  be  sufiaent  (o 
show  the  difficulty,  if  not  impracticabiiiiy,  vTbnn^^ 
back  the  operations  of  the  Government  to  the  ccisii'^^" 
tion  of  the  Constitution  set  up  in  1793,  assuming  'j*] 
to  be  its  true  reading,  in  relation  to  the  po»if  '•'^- ' 
consideration  :  tlius  giving  an  admcmitor}'  proofs'''- 
force  of  implica'ion,  a:i<l  the  necessi'y  tf  guarding  i«< 
Constitution  with  sleepless  vigilance,  against  ili^  ^- 
thority  of  precedents  which  have  not  the  sanction  w a 
most  plainly  defined  powers.  Ftir,  alihougii  it  s'* 
duty  of  all  to  look  to  that  sacred  instniment,  iflitt*:- 
the  statute  book,  to  repudiate  at  sll  limes  <"^^^' 
ments  upon  its  spirit,  which  arc  too  apt  to  beeff>r€( - 
by  the  conjmicture  of  peculiar  and  facilitating  cir^^^ 
stancesi  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  public  good  awl  t« 
nature  of  our  political  inslitutioits  require,  liut  indn'°' 
al  differences  should  yield  to  a  well  seitleJ  acqu*'^ 
cence  of  the  people  and  confederated  aiithoniirt« 
particular  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  o"  "''"'J  ;^ 
points.  Not  to  concede  this  much  to  the  spirit  uf  <« '  ' 
stitutions,  would  impair  Ihetr  atabdily,  and  deKat ' 
objects  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
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Vtto  on  the  Maywille  Hood  BilL 


L3l8t  Covo.  1st  Sim. 


The  bill    before  me   does   not  call  for  a  more  defi- 
nite opinion  upon  the  particular   circumstances   which 
will  warrant  appro pria» ions    of  money  by  Cong^rets,  to 
aid   works  of  internal  improyementf  'for,    although  the 
extension  of  the  power  to  apply  money  beyond  that  of 
carrying  into   effect  the  object  tor    which  it  is  appro- 
priated, has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  yet    such  grants 
have  always  been   professedly  under  the  control  of  the 
general  principle,  that  the  works  which  might  be  thus 
aided,  should  be  "of  a  general,  not  local — national,  not 
State"  character.     A  disregard  of  this  distinction  would 
of  necessity  lead  to  the  subversion   of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem.    That  even  this  is  an  unsafe  one,  arbitrary  in  its  na 
tnre,  and  liable,  consequently,  to  great  abuses,  is  too  ob- 
vioiis  to  require  the  confiqnation  of  experience.     It  is, 
however, 'sufficiently  definite  and  imperative  to  my  mind, 
I    to  forbid  my  appmbation  of  any  bill  having  the  charac- 
I    ter  of  the  one  under  consideration.  I  have  given  to  iis 
<    provisions  all  the  reflection  demanded  by  a  just  regard 
I    for  the  interests  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  hive 
desired  its  passage,  and  by  the  respect  whicli  is  due  to 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government ;  but !  am  not 
able  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  ai  a  measure  of 
purely  local  character;  or  if  it  can  be  considered  national, 
that  no  further  distinction  between  the  appropriate   du- 
tis  of  the  Gener.il  and  Stale  Government,  need  be  at- 
tempied;  fur  there  can  be  no  local  inifreat  that  may  not 
with  equal  propriety  bs  denominated  national.     It  has 
,    no  connection  with  any  established  system  of  improve- 
ments; is  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  start- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  running  out  sixty 
miles  to'  an  interior  townt  and  even  as  far  as  the  State 
[    is  interested,  conferring  partial  instead  of  general  advan- 
(    tagcs. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  pow< 
er,  and  the  embarrassments  to  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  its  exercise  must,  necessanly,  be  sub- 
^  jected;  tlie  real  friend;}  of  internal  improvement  ouglit 
not  to  be  ciillingto  confide  it  to  accident  and  chance. 
What  is  properly  national  in  its  charactor,  or  oiher- 
wise,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  often  extremely  difficult  of 
.solution.  The  appropriations  of  one  year,  for  an  object 
which  is  considered  national,  may  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory, by  the  refusal  of  a  succeeding  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  local.  No  aid 
can  be  derived  from  the  intervention  of  corporations. 
Tt»e  question  regards  the  charscter  of  the  work,  not 
tliiit  of  those  by  whom  Jt  is  to  be  accoirplishetl.  Not- 
withstanding  the  union  of  the  Government  with  the  cor- 
poration, by  » hose  immediate  agency  any  work  of  in 
ternal  improvement  is  carried  on,  the  inquiry  will  still 
remaiui  is  it  national  and  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the 
'  whole,  or  local,  and  operating  only  to  the  adv.mtageof 
a  portion  of  the  Union? 

But,  although,  I  might  not  feel  it  to  be  my  official 
duly  to  interpose  the  executive  veto,  to  tlie  pussage  of 
a  billy  appropriating  money  for  the  construction  of  such 
works  ai  are  uulhorized  by  the  Sia<es,  and  are  nation- 
al tii  their  charac'er,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under:»tood  as 
expressing  an  opiiiion,  tiiat  it  is  expedient  at  this  time 
for  the  General  Government  to  emb-irk  iii  a  system  of 
this  kind,  and  anxious  that  my  constituents  shouM  be 
possessed  of  my  views,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  otht-r 
subjects,  which  they  have  committed  to  my  discretion, 
1  sluU  slate  them  frankly  and  briefly.  B:  sides  muny  mi- 
nor considerations,  there  are  two  prominent  views  of  the 
subject,  which  have  made  a  deep  i.npre^sion  upon  my 
mind,  which^  t  think,  are  well  entitled  to  your  serious 
HUeuiion,  and  will,  1  h')pe,  bo  m.\turely  wei^hcil  by  the 
People. 
From  llic  official  communlca'ion  submitted  lo  yoj,  it 


appears,  that  if  no  adverse  and  unforeseen  contingency 
happens  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  no  unusual  diver* 
slon  be  made  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  pa>nnent  of 
the  national  debt,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  its 
entire  extinguishment  in  the  short  period  of  four  years.— 
The  extent  to  which  this  pleasing  anticipation  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  policy,  which  may  be  pursued  in  relation  to 
measures, of  the  character  of  the  one,  now  under  conside- 
ration, must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  equally  so,  that  the 
events  of  the  present  session  are  well  calculated  to  awak- 
en public  solicitude  upon  the  subject.  By  the  statement 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  those  fromtheClerks 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  herewith 
submitted,  it  appears  that  the  bills  which  have  passed 
into  laws,  and  tliose  whici),  in  all  probability,  will  pass 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  anticipate  appropri- 
ations which,  with  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  will  exceed  considerably  the  amount 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1830.  Thus,  whilst  we  are 
diminishing  the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  coflTee,  and  cocoa,  the  appropriations  for- internal 
improvement  are  increasing  beyond  the  available  means 
of  the  treasury;  and  if  to  this  calculation  be  added  the 
amount  contained  in  bills  which  are  pending  before  the 
two  Houses,  it  nwy  be  safely  affirmed  that  ten  millions 
of  dollars  wouM  not  make  up  the  excess  over  the  Trea- 
sury receipts,  unless  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  be 
postponed,  and  the  means  now  pledged  to  that  object 
applied  to  those  omimerated  in  these  bills.  Without  a 
well  regulated  system  of  internal  improvement,  this  ex- 
hausting mode  of  appropriation  is  not  likely  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  plain  consequence  must  be,  either  a  contin- 
uance of  the  national  debt,  or  a  resort  to  additional 
taxes. 

Although  many  of  the  Stales,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
and  tm  ler  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  policy,  are 
snccessfully  applying  their  se(>arate  efforts  to  works  of 
this  character,  the  <l«sire  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  the  construction  of  such  as  from  their  na- 
ture ought  to  devolve  upon  it,  and  to  which  the  means 
of  the  individual  States  are  inadeqtiatc,  is  both  rational 
and  patriotic;  a Qd,  if  that  desire  is  not  gratified  now,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  never  will  be.  The  gi-neral  intel- 
ligence and  public  spirit  of  the  American  people  furnish 
a  sure  guarantee,  that,  at  ihe  proper  time,  this  policy 
will  be  m:»de  t«»  prevtiil  under  circumstances  more  auspi- 
cious to  its succes -fid  prosecution,  than  those  which  now 
exist.  But -great  as  this  o!>jfCt  un:loubtedly  is,  it  is  not 
the  only  one  ^hich  deman^ls  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government.  The  preservation  auft  success  of  the  He- 
publican  principle  rest  wi^th  us.  To  elevate  its  charac 
ter,  and  extend  its  influence,  rank  among  our  most  im- 
portant duties;  and  the  best  means  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  end,  are  those  which  will  rivet  the  attachment 
of  ourcitiaeus  to  the  Government  of  their  choice,  by  the 
comparative  lightness  of  their  public  burdens,  and  by  the 
attraction  which  the  superior  sticccss  of  its  operations 
will  present  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  wjrtd« 
Through  the  liu'or  of  an  overruling  and  indulgent  Provi- 
dence, our  country  is  bltfssed  «ith  general  prosperity, 
and  our  citizens  exempted  from  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
which  other  less  favored  portions  of  the  human  family  are 
obliged  to  bear;  yet,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  taxes 
collected  from  our  citiaens*  through  the  medium  of  im- 
posts, have,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  oner-us.  In 
many  particulars,  these  taxes  have  borne  sevrrely  upon 
the  laboring  and  less  prosperouH  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty, bein)^  imposed  on  the  necesifaries  of  life,  and  this,  too, 
in  cases  where  the  bur«len  was  not  relieveil  hy  the  con- 
sciousness, that  it  would  uliimuteiy  coitrttnite  to  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  anicles  of  prime 
neccFsity,  by  the   encounigement   of  their  groivlli  and 
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manur&cture  at  home.  Tliey  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
because  they  were  thought  to  ht  necessary  to  ihe  support 
of  Government,  and  ti»«  payment  of  the  debts  unavoida- 
bly incurred  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional rigiits  and  liberties.  But  hare  we  a  rig^it  to  cal- 
culate on  the  same  cheerful  acquiescence,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  would 
cease,  were  it  not  for  irregular,  improvident,  and  une- 
qual appropriations  of  the  public  funds?  W^ill  not-  the 
people  demand,  as  they  have  a  riglit  to  do,  such  a  pru- 
dent system  of  expenditure,  as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Union,  and  authorize  Hie  reduction  of  every  tax,  to  as 
low  a  point  as  the  wise  observance  of  the  necessity  to 
protect  that  portion  of  our  manufactures  and  labor,  whose 
prosperity  is  essential  to  our  national  safety  and  inde- 
pendence, will  allow?  When  the  national  debt  is  paid, 
the  duties  upon  those  articles  which  we  do  not  raise,  may 
be  repealed  with  safety,  and  still  leave,  I  trust  without 
oppression  to  any  section  of  the  country,  an  accumulating 
surplus  fund,  which  may  be  beneficially  applied  to  some 
well  digested  system  of  improvement. ' 

Under  tliis  view,  the  question^  as  to  the  m^mner  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can,  or  ought  'to  embark 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  impose  burthens  on  the  people  for  the«e 
purposes,  may  be  presented  on  its  own  merits,  free  of  all 
disguise,  and  of  every  embarrassment,  except  such  as 
may  arise  from  the  Constitution  itself.  Assuming  these 
suggestions  to  be  correct,  wiil  nox  our  constituents  re- 
quire the  observance  of  a  course  by  which  they  can  be 
effected'  Ought  they  not  to  require  it?  With  the  best 
disposition  to  aid,  as  far  as  I  can  conscientiously,  in  fur- 
therance of  works  of  internsi  improvement,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  soundest  views  of  national  policy  at  this  time,  . 
point  to  such  a  course.  Besides,  the  avoidance  of  an 
evil  influence  upon  the  local  concerns  of  the  country, 
how  solid  is  the  advantage  which  the  Government  will 
leap  from  it  in  the  elevation  of  its  character?  How  gra- 
tifying the  effect,  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  a  republic  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
happy  people,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  existence, 
after  having  pjssed  through  two  protracted  wars,  theon^ 
for  the  acquisition,  and  the  other  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
liberiy— free  from  debt,  and  with  all  her  immense  re- 
sources unfctti-red  !  What  a  salutary  influence  would 
not  such  an  exhibition  exercise  up'Mi  the  cause  of  liberal 
principles  and  free  Government  throughout  the  world? 
WouM  we  not  ourselves  find,  in  its  effect,  an  additional 
guarantee,  that  our  political  institutions  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  most  remote  posterity,  without  decay?  A 
cou(%c  of  policy  destined  to  witness  events  like  these, 
cannot  be  henefiited  by  a  legislation  which  tolerates  a 
scramble  for  appropriations  that  have  no  relation  to  any 
general  system  of  innprovement,  and  whose  gcxKl  effects 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited.  In  the  best  view  of 
these  appropriations,  the  abuses  to  which  tiiey  lead,  far 
exceed  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  promoting. 
They  may  be  resorted  to  vs  artful  expedients,  to  shift 
upon  the  Government  the  less  s  of  unsuccessful  private 
specuhtion,  and  thus  by  ministering  to  ptrsonal  ambition 
and  self  aggrandizement,  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
public  virtue,  and  taint  the  administration  of  the  Govern 
ment  with  a  demoralizing  influence. 

In  the  other  view  of  the  stibject,  an]  the  only  remain- 
ing one,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  present  at  this  time, 
is  involved  the  expediency  of  embarking  in  u  system  of 
internal  improvement,  without  a  previous  amendment  of 
the  Gonstiiution,  explaining  and  defining  the  precise 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  over  it:  assuming  the 
right  to  appn»priate  money,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
national  works,  to  be  uarranlcd  by  the  cfjtemporaneous 
and  continued  expoMiion  of  the  Constitution,  its  insuffi- 
ciency for  llie  successful  prosecution  of  them,   must   be 


admitted  by  alt  candid  minds  If  we  look  to  usage  to  a^ 
fine  the  extent  of  the  right,  that  will  be  found  so  vaS^r, 
and  embracing  so  much  that  has  been  overruled,  asia,-- 
volve  the  whole  subject  in  great  uncertainly,  and  to  rt> 
der  the  execution  of  our  respective  duties  in  relatioi  u 
it,  replete  with  difficulty  and  embarrassment*  It  is  u> 
regaril  to  such  works,  and  the  acauishion  of  additjcsti 
territory,  that  the  practice  obtained  its  first  fooling.  I 
most,  if  not  all  other  disputed  questions  of  sppropriatiji, 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  may  be  regarded  e 
unsettled,  if  the  right  to  apply  money,  in  the  enumerud 
cases,  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  usag'c. 

This  subject  has  been  one  of  mucti,  and  1  mar  rx 
painful  reflection  to  me.  It  has  bearings  that  are  vdi 
calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  ^ti.^ 
erto  prosperous  system  of  government,  snd  which,  t>3 
some  accounts,  may  even  excite  despondency  is  'm 
breast  of  an  American  citizen.  I  will  not  detain  fK. 
with  profession-!  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  ilnf^'^l^ 
ments.  If  to  be  their  friend  is  a  virtue  which  d^ens 
commendation,  our  country  is  blessed  with  sin  abunda^cs 
of  it;  for  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an  intelii^nt  ciiar. 
who  does  not  wish  to  ste  them  flourish.  But  ihoo^hiH 
are  t*ieir  friend,  but  few,  I  trust,  are  anmindful  oi  i^ 
means  by  which  they  should  be  promoted:  none  cer- 
tainly are  so  degenerate  as  to  desire  their  success  st  'jc. 
cost  of  that  sacred  instrument,  with  the  preservarios  of 
«Stioh  ia  indissctubly  Doand  our  country's  hopes.  }*  ih 
ferent  impressions  are  entertained  in  anj  quarter,-  ^ .. 
is  expected  that  the  People  of  ihs  country,  rec^Jes  ot 
their  constitutional  obligations,  will  prefer  thctfteaits- 
terests  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  Union,  such  expcctilnss 
will  in  the  end  be  disappointed;  or  it  it  be  not  so,  'Jtei 
indeed  has  the  world  but  little  to  hope  fron  the  exaa- 
ple  of  free  government.  When  an  hon^^st  obserraace  se 
constitutional  ctmpacts  cannat  be  obtained  from  cjnsc> 
nities  like  ours,  it  need  not  be  anticipated  elsewhere;  &aa 
the  cause  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  martTiiba- 
ani  from  which  so  much  was  expected  by  the  frieais: 
liberty,  may  be  abandoned;  and  the  degrmdiog*  truth,  :tt' 
man  is  unfit  for  self-government  admitted.  And  thss  b 
be  the  case  if  expediency  be  made  a  rule  of  c:onstncLu 
in  interpreting  ilie  Constitution.  Power  in  no  gorrrr 
ment  could  desire  a  better  shield  for  the  in«di04i  fei 
vances.  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  m  ike,  upon  the  chscb 
that  are  designed  to  restrain  its  action. 

But  I  do  not  entertain  such  gloomy  apprehensions  ff 
it  be  the  wish  of  th-.:  People  that  the  constructi:^  <£ 
roads  and  canals  should  be  con  Jucted  by  the  Federti  tit>< 
vernment,  it  is  not  only  highly  expedient,  but  in^caa- 
biy  necessary,  that  a  previous  amendment  of  the  C*^*  - 
tution,  delegating  the  nece&s.iry  power,  and  dcfiunf  aad 
restricting  its  exercise  with  reference  to  the  sorcre-.gniy 
of  the  States,  ihould  be  mxJe.  Without  it,  nOLUmg  ei- 
tensively  useful  can  be  effected.  The  ri^it  to  exer:^ 
M  much  jurisdiction  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  w^rcj, 
and  to  ruis^  ft'.nds  by  the  collection  of  tolls  to  keep  then  « 
repair,  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  Cumberland r:«i 
should  be  an  instructive  adinonltion  of  the  consequences  «f 
acting  without  this  right.  Year  after  year,  contests  «« 
witnessed,  growing  out  of  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessa.'^ 
appropriations  for  completing  and  repairing  thistis.ni. 
work.  Whilst  one  Congress  may  claim  and  ex^'rctse  the 
po^er,  a  succeeding  o.ie  may  deny  it  ;  and  this  fltictui 
tion  of  opinion  must  be  unavoidably  fatal  to  any  scbess, 
which,  from  its  extent,  would  promote  the  interests  a^ 
elevate  the  character  of  the  country.  The  expeneoce  ■:< 
the  past  has  shown,  that  the  opinion  of  Congress  is  ss^ 
ject  to  such  fluctuation. 

If  it  be  the  desireof  the  people  that  the  agency  of  ••? 
Federal  Government  should  l>e  confined  to  the  app"^ 
priiition  of  money,  in  aid  of  such  undertHking,  in  vir..; 
of  State  authorities,  then  the  occasion,  the  manner,  a-i' 
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the  extent  of  the  appropriations,  should  be  made  the  sub- 
I  ject  orconstituiional  regulation.    This  rs  the  nnore  neces- 
I  sary  in  order  that  they  may  be  equitable  among  the  seve- 
I  ral  States  ;  promote  harnnony  between  different,  sections 
of  the  Union  and  their  Representatives  ;  preserve  other 
I  parts  of  the  Constitution  from  being  undermined  by  the 
exercise  of  doubiful  powers,  or  the  too  great  extension  of 
;  those  which  are  not  so  ;  and  protect  the   whole  subject 
I  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  combinations,  to  car- 
ry, by  concert,  measures  which,    consivlered  by  them- 
;  selves,  might  meet  but  little  countenance. 

Thtft  a  constitutional  adjustment  of  this  power,  upon 
i  equitable  principles,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  desirable, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted 
by  every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  of  our  political  in- 
iStiruttons.  Ill  no  government  are  appeals  to  the  source 
,  of  power,  m  cases  of  real  doubt,  more  suitable  than  in 
I  ours.  No  good  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  exercisa 
,of  power  by  the  constituted  authorities,  while  those  for 
I  whose  benefit  it  it  to  be  exercised,  have  not  conferred  it, 
and  may  not  be  willing  to  confer  it.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  an  honest  application  of  the  conceded  powers  of 
the  General  Government  to  the  advancentent  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  present  a  sufficient  scope  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
able ambition.  The  difficulty  and  supposed  impractica- 
bility of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Constituiion  in 
this  respect,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  a  great  degree,  un- 
founded. The  ti  re  has  never  yet  been,  when  the  patri- 
otisnn  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  were  not 
fully  equal  to  the  gfreatest  exigency  ;  and  it  never  will, 
when  the  subject  calling  forth  their  interposition  is  plain- 
ly presented  to  them.  To  do  so  with  the  questions  in- 
irolved  in  this,  bill,  and  to  urge  them  to  an  early,  zealous, 
md  full  consideration  of  their  deep  importance,  is,  in  my 
estimation,  among  the  highest  of  our  duties. 

A  supposed  connexion  between  appropriations  for  in- 
ernal  improvement  and  the  system  of  protecting  duties, 
g;rowing  out  of  the  anxieties  of  those  more  immediately 
nterested  in  their  success^  has  given  rise  to  suggestions 
vhich  it  is  proper  I  shoultl  notice  on  this  occasion.  My 
ipinions  on  these  subjects  have  never  been  concealed 
rom  those  who  had  a  right  to  know  them.  Those  which 
[  have  entertained  on  the  latter,  have  frequently  placed 


me  in  opposition  to  individuals  as  well  as  communities, 
whose  claims  upon  my  friendship  and  gratitude  are  of  the 
strongest  character  ;  but  I  trust  there  has  been  nothing 
In  my  public  life  which  has  exposed  me  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  thought  capable  of  sacrificing  my  views  of  duty 
to  private  considerations,  however  strong  they  may  have 
been,  or  deep  the  regrets  which  they  are  eapacle  of  ex- 
citing. 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures is  directed  to  national  ends,  it  shall  receive  from  me 
a  temperate  but  steady  support.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  it  and  the  system  of  appropriations. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  supposition  of 
their  dependence  upon  each  other,  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  both.  The  former  is 
sustained  on  the  grounds  of  its  consistency  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Con»titution,  of  its  origin  being 
traced  to  the  assent  uf  all  the  parties  Co  the  original  com* 
pact,  and  of  its  having  the  support  and  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  ;  on  which  account,  it  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  fair  experiment.  The  suggestions  to  which 
1  have  alluded  refer  to  a  forced  continuance  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  by  means  of  large  appropriations,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  security  which  the  system  derives  from  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  sustained.  Such  a 
course  would  certainly  indicate  either  an  unreasonable 
distrust  of  the  people,  or  a  consciousness  that  the  system 
does  not  possess  sufficient  soundness  for  its  support,  if 
left  to  their  voluntary  choice,  and  its  own  merits.  Ttiose 
who  suppose  that  any  policy  thus  founded  can  be  long 
upheld  in  this  country,  have  looked  upon  its  history  with 
eyes  very  different  from  mine.  This  policy,  like  every 
other,  must  abide  the  will  of  the  people,  who  will  not  be 
likely  to  allow  any  device,  however  specious,  to  conceal 
its  character  and  tendency. 

In  presenting  these  opinions,  I  have  spoken  with 
the  freedom  and  candour  which  I  thought  the  occasion 
for  their  expression  called  for,  and  now  respectfully  re- 
turn the  bill  which  has  been  under  consideration,  for  your 
further  deliberation  and  j^idgment. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

May  27,  1830. 
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STATEMENT  FROM  THE  TREASURY   DEPART- 
MENT.—jJnwowrf  to  the  foregoing  Message, 
Receipts  for  1830,  estimated  ait  123,840,000 

Customs  22,000.000 

Lands  1,200,000 

Bank  dividends  490,000 

Incidental  receipts,  including  ar- 
rears of  internal  duties,  direct 
taxes,  and  canal  tolls  150,000 


To  which  is  to  be  added  the  balance  estimat- 
ed to  be  in  the  Treasury  on  Ist  January, 
1830 


4.410,071 


Making  an  aggregate  of  28,250.071 

The  expenditures  for  1830  were  estimated  at  23,755,526 
Viz: 

Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscella- 
neous 2*473,226 

Military  service*  including  fortifi- 
cations, ordnance,  Indian  af- 
fairs, pensions,  arming  the  mi- 
litia, and  internal  improve- 
ments 5,525,189 

Naval  service,  including  the  gra- 
dual improvement  4,257,111 

Public  debt  11,500,000 


Which  would  leave  an  estimated  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  January,  1831,  of 


4  494.545 


Amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  1830,  as  es- 
timated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   $23,840,000 

Amount  estimated  to  be  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1830  4,410,071 


28,250.071 


Of  which  sum,  estimated  to  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  1st  January 
1830,  there  are  bad  debts  a- 
mounting  to  1,426,546 

And  there  will  be  required  by 
the  sevend  Departments  to 
complete  the  service  of  the 
year  1829  2,457,173 

Making  the  sum  to  be  deducted  as  untvtil* 
able  fur  1830 


3.8s:  H: 


Leaving  as  applicable  to  the  service  of  1830  %'M,'l 
Expenditures  : 

Amotint  already  appropriated  up 
to  17th  May  1830  11,938,305 

For  payment  of  public  debt        11,500,000 

Amount  of  bdls  pending  between 
the  two  Houres  on  amendments 
which  will  probably  pass  436,544 

Amotint  of  bills  that  will  proba- 
bly pass  the  present  session       1,197,366 


—  'ism 


Estimated  deficiency 


Appropriations  contained  in  bills  that  have 
passed  the  Senate,  and  are  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Appropriat.ohs  in  bills  that  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  are  now 
pending  in  the  Senate 

Appropriations  in  bills  of  the  Senate  thtt 
have  not  as  yet  passed  that  boily 

Appropriations  in  bills  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives still  pending  in  that  House 
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SSED  AT  TUB  FIRST  SKSSIOKt  WHICH  WAS  BEGUN  AND  HBI«D  AT  THE  CITT  OF  WASHING- 
TON, IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBIAt  ON  MONDATy  THE  SEVENTH  DAT  OF  DECEMBER, 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTT-NINB,  AND  ENDED  ON  THE  THIRTY- 
FIRST  DAT  OF  MAT,  ONE  THOUSAND  BIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTT* 


r  ACT  making  an  appropriation  for  repairing  and  fit- 
ting out  tlie  frigate  Brandywine. 

Be  it  enaded  hy  the  Senate  tmd  HauBe  of  JUpresentaiheg 

the  United  States  of  JbneHea^  in  Congrei$  ataembkdt 

At  the  following,  sums  be^  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

^ropriatedy  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  mo- 

rin  the  Treasurer*  for  repairing  and  fitting  out  tlie  fri- 

:e  Brandywine,  viz : 

For  fepairii^  tbei  said  frigate,  twenty*lhon8and  dollars  ^ 

For  wear  and  tear  whOst  in  cominission,  eiglit  thou- 

id  doUan ; 

Por  pay  and  subnstence  of  ofRcera,  and  pay  of  sea- 

n,  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 

liars  I 

For  provisions,  twenfy-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

ety-one  doUars  x 

Por  medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  suigical  instruments, 

t  thousand  dollars ; 

For  contingent  expenses  of  every  description,  five 

lusand  dollvs. « 

ANDREW  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

JOHN  0.  CALHOUN, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  Dec.  29, 1829. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

ISOLUTION  authorizing  the  purchase  of  fifty  copies 
)f  the  sixth  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

lUmdoedt  &e.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
itatives  be  directed  to  purchase  fifty  copies  of  the  sixth 
[ume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  complete  the 
s  in  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  wanting  that  volume,  at 
:  rale  paid  for  former  purchases  of  .the  kws,  being 
ir  dollars  per  volume. 
Approved,  Dec.  29, 1B29. 

<f  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  Re- 
▼olutioaary  and  Invtlid  Pensioners. 

Be  it  enadedf  6fe.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the 
ne  are  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  mo- 
y  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  fbr  pay- 
l  the  Revolutionary  and  Invalid  Pensioiiers,  viz  *. 
For  arrearages  due  to  Revolutionar}'  pensioners,  for 
Vol..  VI.— « 


the  vear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars ; 

For  paying  the  Revolutionary  pensioners,  for  tlie  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars ; 

For  paying  the  invalid  pensioners,  fbr  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  .one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars, 
in  addition  to  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  one  hundre<l 
and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  furty-niiie  dollars 
and  Rtnety-«x  cents. 

Approved,  February  3d,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  ITnited  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

Beit  enaded,  &e.  That  the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  which 
are  now  directed  bv  law  to  be  held  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May,  and  the  eighth  day  of  December  in  each  year,  diall 
hereafter  be  held  on  the  eighth  day  of  April  and  the  fitst 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  except  such  days  shall 
occur  on  Sunday,  when  the  terms  of  the  said  Court  shall 
commence  and  be  held  on  the  next  succeeding  day. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaded,  Ihat  iOl  process 
which  may  have  tvued,  or  which  shall  herorfter  issue, 
returnable  to  the  next  succeeding  terms  of  the  said  Cir- 
cuit Court  as  heretofore  established,  shall  be  held  return- 
able, and  be  returned  to  those  terms  to  which  they  are 
severally  changed  by  this  act. 

Approved,  Februaty  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  Accounting   Officers  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  debt  due  that  State  by  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury 
be  directed  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  PennsyWantu,  the  turn  of  ttiirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  fiffy- 
fourcents^  which  amount  now  standi  on  the  boofuof 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  Agent  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  pajmg  the  mifitia  of  that  State,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ainety-fbur  \  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 
Approved,  February  11, 1830. 
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aN  act  to  amend  "  An  Act  to  continue  a  copy-right  of 
John  RowletL" 

Be  it  enaetedf  Sec.  That,  notwithstanding  any  thing* 
contained  in  the  last  proviso  of  the  *'  Act  to  continue  a 
ropy-right  to  John  Rowlett,*'  approved  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  only  such  of  tb«  printed  books,  entitled  Bovleu's 
Tables  of  Discount  or  Interest,  as  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  said  John  Rowlett,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
tha  said  act,  are,  or  shall  be,  required  to  contain  on  the 
back  of  the  title  page  of  each,  a  copy  of  tlie  record  of 
the  title  of  the  book  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pcnnsylrania. 

Approved,  Februaiy  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Surreyivn,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury,  to  enrol  and  li- 
cense ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  tlte  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries. 

Beitenaetedt  &c.  That,  after  tlie  passage  ot  this  act, 
the  Secretaty  of  the  TreasuTy  be,  and  be  is  hereby,  in- 
vested witli  powers  to  authonzethc  Surveyor  of  any  port 
of  delivery,  under  such  reguLitioos  as  he  shall  deem  ne- 
cessary, to  enrol  and  license  sliips  or  vessels  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  in  hke  manner 
as  Collectors  of  ports  of  entiy  are  now  authorized  to  do, 
under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Jind  he  U  further  maeled^  That  any  Survey- 
or who  shall  perform  the  duties  directed  to  be  i^erformed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  same  conmissions  and  fees,  as  are  now  allowed 
by  law  to  Collectors  for  performing  the  same  duties,  and 
no  more. 
Approved,  February  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
Benjamin  W.  Hopkins. 

Be  U  enaded,  &c.  Tliat  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  be  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasuty  not  otherwise  appropriat- 
ed, to  Harriet  Strong,  widow,  Edwin  W.  Ilcipkins,  and 
Maria  A.  Hopkins,  children  of  Benjamin  W.  Hopkins^ 
deceased,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  cloIlarB,  being  for  damages  sustained  by  the  said 
Benjamin  W.  Hopkins,  in  consequence  of  the  Govern* 
ment  failing  to  furnish  an  Engineer  to  lay  out  the  Fort  at 
Mobile  Point,  at  the  time  the  contract  commenced.  Pro 
tided,  however,  that  from  said  sum  of  tbineeen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  there  be  deducted  the 
amount  of  three  Judgments  which  the  United  States  re- 
covered  in  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  January 
term  of  said  Court,  in  tlie  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty.six,  against  Roswell  Hopkins  and  Tljad- 
deua  Laughlin,  sureties  of  Benjamin  VT.  Hopkins,  on 
three  difTertnt  custom  house  bonds,  amounting  with  tfic 
costs,  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  cents ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca- 
sur>-  is  herebv  directed  to  discbarge  said  judgments,  and 
to  release  and  cause  to  be  re-delivered  to  the  ow  uer,  any 
and  all  property  on  which  any  execution  or  executions 
which  have  been  issued  on  said  judgments,  or  either  of 
them,  has  been  levied. 

Approved,  Febmary  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nanev  Dobin. 

Be  it  enacted,  kc  That  there  be  paid  to  Nancy  Dolan,  of 
Louisiana,  out  of  any  money  in  the  lYeasury  not  other 
wis«  appropriated*  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollani, 
which  ehall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  tlie  clahn  of  said 
Nancy,  for  remunetatioQ  from  Ac  United  States  for  the 
lo»s  of  a  lot  of  ground  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  said  SUte. 

Approved,  February  11, 1830. 


AN  ACT  far  the  relief  of  the  Church  Wsnlensof  E^. 
beth  City  parish  in  the  State  of  Virginii. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  Secretsiy  of  the  Trassr 
pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasunr  not  otherviseip. 
propriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  doSn 
and  fifty  cents,  to  the  Chuich  Waidens  of  ElizabetbOti 
paristi,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  defray  tlie  cxpeitKOf 
re-casting  a  bell,  broke  duriog  the  late  vsr,  while  tad 
by  direction  of  an  officer  conunandiog  at  thtt  place,! 
an  alarm  bell. 

Approved,  February  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  f^r  the  relief  of  Joseph  Daon. 

Be  it  enaded^  &c.  lluit  the  proper  secountin^oSca 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authortzedtopsj 
Joseph  Dixon,  tlie  sum  of  thirtj  dollsrsiafiiliifftk 
damages  done  to  his  lot  of  land,  m  taking  psit  of  the  si 
of  said  lot,  to  erect  a  fortification  on  Dixon'i  P(«!t,« 
the  Eastern  side  of  Fiscataqua  River,  in  the  St&^ 
Maine,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurr,  vL 
Qtlierwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  February  11,  1330. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Orion  Sparks,  and  Joho  Wstu 
Be  it  enaded,  &c  Tliat  the  Secretsiy  of  theTicfim 
pay  to  Orson  Sparks,  the  sum  of  forty-five  doUan»u(iti 
John  Watson  the  sum  of  sixty  doUan^  out  of  lornoo^ 
in  the  Treasuiy,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  thenM 
two  horses  lost  by  them  during  the  late  war,  whJeiaiK 
service  of  the  United  States. 
Approved,  Feb.  U,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Cobb. 

Be  it  enaded,  8cc.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  theTwsBT 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorized  and  directed,  to pij» 
James  D.  Cobb,  late  a  First  Lieutenant  in  theRfgiac^ 
of  Light  AHilleiy,  out  of  any  money  in  the  "fte*^ 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  full  amount  doc  for  fe 
pay,  subsistence,  and  other  emolumento  of  a  F»n*f^ 
tenant  of  Light  Artillery,  firom  the  day  when  the » 
James  D.  Cobb  was  bst  pax!,  to  the  time  when  theBts- 
mcnt  of  Light  Artillery  was  incorporated  with  iheAi^ 
lery,  by  the  Act  of  the  second  of  March,  onethousn. 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Approvetl,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  \rdliam  Jacocki. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  Wtf  Irf,  »j 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  to  iswc»«n»» 
for  Iris  mUitary  bounty  land,  to  William  Jacocft  .»''^ 
dtuing  the  late  war,  enlisted  for  fire  years,  ■»»""^ 
iu-a  company  of  bombardiers,  sappers,  andi»»>^ 
who,  after  having  served  the  period  of  his  tm^* 
washonorably  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  i7/fir/A«r«mirfrtt" That  the  proper^ 
countmg  officers  of  the  Department  of  War  do  p>ywf 
said  William  Jacocks  all  the  arrears  of  pay,  <^8!J"T 
allowed  by  the  United  States  to  soldiers  h<»o»biTWj 
cliarge<I,  and  of  commutation  for  clothing;,  V"'^  ' 
appear  to  be  due  and  owing  to  him. 

Approved,  Feb.  11, 1830. 


olBceii 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jdm  Imt- 
Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  proper  accoanUng  oroc^ 
oflhe  Treasury  Department,  cause  to  bepaidtoJ^ 
Long,  of  the  SUte  of  Kentucky,  or  to  hia  kg>l^P[^ 
Utive,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  ooj 
any  money  in  Ute  Treasury  i>ot  otherwise  •PPT'P^IS 
in  iull,  for  a  horse  lost  by  him,  while  in  the  semce.«  ^ 
United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Grtat  Bntuo. 
Approved  :  February  11,  1830. 
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Laws  of  the  United  Stales, 


I2l8t  CoNo.  Ist  Sesb. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Ford. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Trcasur>'  pay 
to  Peter  Ford,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  three  doUars,  the  value  of  that  part  of  his  team  of 
oxen,  with  a  sled  and  chains,  impressed  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Jaiuiarj-,  one 
thousand  eig^ht  hundred  and  thirteen,  by  order  of  Genei-al 
Simon  Perkins,  and  which  were  lost  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Kimnl  having  charge  of  the  same,  after  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Winchester  at  the  river  Kaishi,  without  any  fault  or  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  said  Ford. 

Approved,  Feb.  11,  1830. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Ben- 
jamin Clark,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer  of 
tlie  Treasury  audit  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  Benjamin  Claik,  deceased,  for  the  loss  of  a 
wagon,  horse,  and  gears,  while  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  during  tlie  late  war,  and  allow  them 
such  compensation  therefor  as  they  are  entitled  to,  on 
the  principles  and  by  the  rules  which  have  heretofore 
governed  the  Department  in  adjusting  claims  for  the  loss 
of  like  property,  under  the  Uw  of  April  ninth,  one  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  the  act  amendatory 
thereto  $  and  that  said  sum,  so  found  due,  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  tlie  Treasury,  not  othcr^»'isc  appropriated. 

Approved,  Feb.  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  continue  in  force  an  act  authorizing  the  iin« 
portation  and  allowance  of  drawback  on  brandy  in 
casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons. 
Beit  enactedj  &c.  That  the  act  cnlillcd  "an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  importation  of  brandy  in  casks  of  a  capacity 
not  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  and  the  exportation  of  the 
s;imeforthe  benefit   of  a  drawback  of  the  duties,"  ap- 
j)roved  second  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty -seven,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  m 
force. 
Approved,  Februar>'  27,  18S0. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eiglil  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  sums  be  appro- 
lariated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in 
the  Treasur}',  for  the  Indian  Department,  for  llie  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  viz  : 

For  pay  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  several  Indian  Agents,  as  authorized  by 
law,  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

I'or  ])ay  of  sub-agents,  as  authorized  by  law,  nineteen 
thousand  and  fiP.y  dollant. 

For  presents  to  Indians,  as  autliorized  by  the  act  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

For  pay  of  Indian  interpreters  and  translators  employ- 
ed at  the  several  superintendencies  and  agencies,  twenty* 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty -five  dollars. 

For  pav  of  gun  and  blacksmiths  and  their  assistants, 
employca  within  the  superintendencies  and  agencies, 
under  trcatv  provisions  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dol* 
Lirs. 

For  iron,  steel,  coaT,  and  other  expenses  attending  the 
prun  and  blacksmith's  shop,  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars. 

For  expense  of  transportation  and  distribution  of  In- 
dian annuities,  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
dollars. 

For  expense  of  provisions  for  Indians  at  the  distribu- 


tion of  annuities  while  on  visits  of  business  with  the  dif- 
ferent superintendents,  and  agents,  and  when  {assembled 
on  business,  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars. 

For  contingencies  of  the  Indian  Department,  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  February  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  muktng  appropriations  for  certain  fortifications 

for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  luindred  and  thirty. 

Be  it  enaetcdt  &c.  That  tlie  following  sums  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated ntoney  in  the  Treasury,  for  certain  Fortifi- 
cations, viz : 

For  Fort  Adams,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Hamilton,  eighty  bix  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  one  hundred  thousand  dolUirs. 

For  Fort  Calhoun,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Macon,  in  North  Carolinat  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  Fort  at  Oak  Island,  North  Carolina,  sixty  tliousand 
dollars. 

For  Fortifications  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  at  Mobile  Point,  Alabama,  ninety  thousand 
dolUrs- 

For  Fort  Jackson,  Louisiana,  eighty -five  thouaand  dol- 
lars. 

For  Fortifications  at  Pensocola,  in  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

For  contingencies  of  Fortifications,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

For  a  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Fort  at  Cockspur  Island* 
Geotg:ia,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  February  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ezra  Tburbur,  and  the  legal 

representatives  of  Gideon  ICing. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.,  Tliat  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  be  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ezra  Thurbur,  and 
the  legal  representatives  of  Gideon  King,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  clium  against  the  United  States,  for  the  can* 
ture  and  detention  of  the  sloop  Essex,  by.  tlie  British, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  during  tlie  late  war. 

Approved,  Febi-uary  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  tlie  benefit  of  Elijah  I-r.  Clarke,  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  Lewis 
Clarke,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e..  That  Elijah  L.  Clarke,  of  the  8tat» 
of  Louisiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  confirmed  in  hisclum, 
to  a  tract  of  land  containing  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
tiirec.  acres,  to  the  extent  of  one  mile  square  thereof, 
situated  on  the  Lake  St.  Joscpli,  in  the  county  of  Concor- 
dia, and  State  ofLouisiana*  adjoining  the  claim  of  one 
Durosset,  on  tl»e  South,  being  claim  number  sixty-eight, 
as  entered  for  confirmation  with  the  Register  of  the  Land 
Office,  north  of  Red  Itiver,  in  said  SUte,  by  the  said 
Elijah  I..  CUrke. 

Sec.  2.  .Qiui  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  heirs  and 
legal  representatives  of  Lewis  Clarke,  deceased,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  their  title  to  a  tract  of  land 
containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  situated  on  the 
Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  tlie  county  of  Concordia,  and  State 
of  Louisiana,  adjoining  the  claim  of  Durosset,  on  the 
north,  being  claim  number  sixtpr-nine,  as  entered  for 
confirmation  with  the  Register  of  tlie  Land  Office,  north 
of  Red  River,  in  said  State,  by  said  Lewis  Clarke. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  shall,  upon  being 
presented  with  plats  and  certificates  of  survey  of  the 
said  tracts  of  land,  legally  executed  by  a  proper  officer. 
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Istue  patents  for  the  same*  which  patents  shall  operate 
only  as  a  relinmiisfanient  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States :  Pttmideaf  nevertheless,  tliat  if,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  land  above  specified  shall  have  been 
sold  by  the  United  States,  to  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, the  same  shall  not  be  conftrmed  to  the  said  £fijah 
L.  Clarke,  and  the  heirs  and  legal  represenUtives  of 
Lewis  Clarke,  but  thev  shall,  respectively,  be  at  liberty 
to  enter  any  other  Una,  now  subject  to  entry,  within  the 
asme  district,  equal  in  qitantitv  to  that  above  mentioned ; 
and  a  patent  shall  issue  therefor,  under  the  restrictions 
above  recited.  J9ndprotfideti  dio^  That,  should  a  part 
only  of  the  said  land  have  been  sold,  the  said  Elnah  L. 
Clarke,  and  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  Lewis 
Clarke,  shall  have  liberty  to  Uke  such  parts  of  the  said 
land  as  shall  not  have  been  sold,  in  part  satisfaction  of 
their  claims  respectively,  and  to  enter  elsewhere,  within 
the  said  district,  so  much  other  land,  as  shall  be  e^ual  to 
the  part  sold  {  or  the  said  Elijah,  and  the  said  heirs  and 
legal  representatives,  may,  respectively,  relinquish  to  the 
United  States,  all  clum  to  the  said  land  so  remaining 
unsold,  and  enter  elsewhere,  within  the  said  district,  the 
quantity  of  land,  (now  subject  to  entry,)  equal  to  their 
wh(^  claims  respectively. 
Approved,  February  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  military  serrice 

for  the  year  one  thousand  eifl;ht  hundred  and  thirtv. 

Be  U  enacted^  &c*  lliat  the  following  sums  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated meney  in  the  Treasury,  for  the  service  of 
the  mlitaiy  establi8liment,for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  viz : 

For  pay  of  the  Army  and  subsistence  of  the  officers, 
one  million  and  nxty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine  dotlars. 

For  forage  for  officers,  fortj'-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars. 

For  clothing  for  the  servants  of  officers,  twenty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

For  subsistence  in  addition  to  an  unexpended  balance 
of  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  clothing  for  the  Army,  camp  e<{uipagc,  cooking 
titenriis,  and  hospital  furniture,  in  addition  to  materials 
and  clothing  on  hand  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  dol* 
lari,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  tliree  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars. 

For  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department*  twenty, 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  fuel,  stationary,  transportation,  printing,  postage, 
and  fbrage  for  the  Military  Academy,  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  about  the  hospital  at  West  Point,  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  at 
West  Point,  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

For  hire  of  Quartermaster's  and  Adjutant's  clerks,  and 
assistants  to  Librarian  and  Professors  of  Chemistry,  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars. 

For  the  increase  of  the  Library^  subscription  to  Milita- 
ry and  Scientific  Journals,  and  binding  books,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

For  Philoaophical  Apparatus,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  six-dolkrs. 

For  Models  and  Modeller,  and  books  on  Architecture 
for  Department  of  Engineering,  one  thousand  dolhrs. 

For  repairing  Mathematical  Instruments,  and  for  Mo- 
dels for  Drawing  Department,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 


For  Apparatus  pertaining  to  the  Chemical  and  MJBea- 
logical  Department,  Maten*  Chemica  and  contineeKie^ 
eight  hundred  and  sizty-eiglit  dollaFs  and  sfXtV'fourca(& 

For  MiscelUnous  items,  one  d&ounnd  six  huiKlredia, 
thirty^x  dollars. 

For  incidental  expenses,  lour  hundred  dollsn. 

For  arrearages  of  Clerk  hire  for  one  thoiwnd  dck 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  two  hundred  and  sereiitjr  U 
bra.  J  J  - 

For  contingencies  of  the  Army,  ten  thoosaiid  doto 

For  the  National  Armoiies,  three  hundred  indstj 
thoiisaml  dollars. 

For  the  armament  of  the  FortificatHmi^  one  hoBdi& 
thousand  dollars.  . 

For  the  current  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  scrnce,  fife 
six  thousand  dollars.  ,  ,  «_ 

For  Arsenals,  ninety  thouaend  two  hundred  «■» 

For  the  recniiting  service,  five  thoueand  ♦*<>  ™mW 
and  ninety-two  dollars,  in  addition  to  an  vmexpeM» 
Unce  of  seventeen  thousand  and  ninety-three  ddhR 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  recruiting  scrwei»« 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  dollaf%  in  <dditm  0 
an  unexpended  baUncc  of  thrwe  thoufandtad  eijW) 
five  dollars.  ^  ,  ,         .. 

For  arrearsges  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Jaly,  one  ««■ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  five  thousand  dtw« 

For  arrearages  between  the  first  of  Julyt  ^^^ 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  thirty-first  of  D«^ 
ber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  rixteen,  ooeu»» 
sand  dollars. 

Approved.  March  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  Navil  jcma, 

for  th^  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tiHrtj. 

Be  it  enacUd^  (ic  Tliat  the  following  mm  be^Ml 
they  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  wy  » 
neysin  the  Treasun-,  not  olhcrwiae  appropriiled : 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers  vX  the  T^, 
and  pay  of  seamen,  one  million  four  hundred  Mdaxij- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  doU«n. 

For  pay  of  superintendents,  naval  constmctonaw" 
the  civil  esUblishment  of  the  aeveral  Navy  V^^^ 
tions,  fiftv  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eightj  doba 

For  provbions,  four  hundred  and -fifly-scTen  thouswl 
five  hundred  and  tliirty-seven  dcdlars.  , 

For  repairs  of  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  the  •«*  f™ 
tear  of  vessels  in  commission,  five  hundred  and  nioctf 
thousand  dollars. 

For  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  hospitii  ^ 
and  other  expenses  on  account  of  the  sick,  thirty  ^^' 
sand  five  hundred  dollars.  . . 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  thirty  tliooaw  m- 
lars.  -^ 

For  timber  sheds,  viz.  one  at  Portsmouth,  ^^  f  ** 
ton,  two  at  New  York,  one  at  Washingtoa,  wj  ">.'*[" 
Norfolk,  nine  thousand  five  hundred  doUsrs  .eachi  eigfiiy 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  - .. 

For  making  and  repairing  timber  docks  it  Norto* 
Washington,  and  Bovton,  eigliteen  thousand  '*™?V. 

For  repairing  and  enbirging  wharves  at  Wisbing^" 
and  Norfolk,  nineteen  thousand  dolUrk 

For  repain  of  storehouses  at  Washington,  si»  for  i» 
building  ways  at  Norfolk,  eighteen  tliousanddsDi» 

For  covering  and  preserving  ships  in  oitfinaiyi  i»  / 
thousand  dollars.  . 

For  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Nav)',  to  sappV » " , 
taken  from  that  fund,  and  applied  to  the  P"IJ»**_j 
iron  water  tanks,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  ^^u""^ 
three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  .     (^ 

For  defraying  expenses  that  may  accrue  dunng 
year  one  thousand  eight  huiK^rcd  and  thirl v,  for "»« ' 
lowing  purposes,  viz.  ; 
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•"or  freight  and  tnnsportatkm  of  matemls  and  stores 
:very  description  ;  for  wharfage  and  dockage,  storage 
I  rent,  traveUing  expenses  of  officers,  and  transports- 
1  of  seamen,  house  rent,  chamber  money,  and  fuel  and 
tdles  to  officers,  other  than  those  attached  to  Navy 
rds  and  stations,  and  for  officers  in  sick  quarters, 
ere  there  is  no  hospital,  and  for  funeral  expenses;  for 
nmissions,  clerk  hire,  and  office  rent  i  stationery  and 
I  to  Navy  A^nts  ;  for  premiums,  and  incidental  ex- 
ises  of  recruiting;  for  apprehending  deserters;  for 
npensation  to  Judge  Advocates ;  for  per  diem  allow- 
:es  for  persons  attending  courts  martial  and  courts  of 
luiry,  and  for  officers  engaged  in  extra  service  beyond 
:  limits  of  their  stations ;  for  printing  and  stationery  of 
try  description,  and  for  books,  maps,  charts,  and  ma- 
matical  and  nautical  instruments,  chronometers,  mo- 
s  and  drawings ;  for  purchase  and  repair  of  steam  and 
i  engines,  and  for  machinery ;  for  purchase  and  main- 
ance  of  oxen  and  horses,  and  for  ctfts,  timber  wheels, 
I  workmen*s  tools  of  every  description ;  for  postsee  of 
lers  on  public  service ;  fur  pilotage  ;  for  cabin  tumi- 
e  of  vessels  in  commisuon,  and  for  furniture  of  officers' 
ises  at  Navy  Yards ;  for  taxes  on  Navy  Yards  and  pub- 
property  ;  tor  assistance  rendered  to  vessels  in  distress ; 
incidental  labor  at  Navy  Yards,  not  applicable  to  any 
er  appropriation ;  for  coal  and  other  fuel  for  forges, 
ndries,  and  steam-engines ;  for  candles,  oil  and  fuel, 
vessels  in  commission  and  in  ordinary ;  for  repairs  of 
gazines  and  powder-houses ;  for  preparing  moulds  for 
ps  to  be  built ;  and  for  no  other  object  or  purpose 
atever,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolkrs. 
Tor  contingent  expenses  for  objects  arising  during  the 
ir  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  not 
■ein  before  enumerated,  five  thousand  dollars, 
•*or  the  pay  of  the  officers,  non-comnussioned  officers, 
1  privates,  and  for  subsistence  of  officers  of  the  marine 
ps,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
I  thirteen  dollars. 

For  subsistence  of  four  hundred  noncommissioned 
iccrs,  musicians,  and  privates,  and  washerwomen  serv- 
'  on  shore,  seventeen  tliousand  five  hundred  and  twen- 
lollars. 

Por  deficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  and  sub- 
:ence  during  the  last  rear,  eleven  thousand  nine  hun- 
;  J  and  seventy-three  dollsi^ 

for  clothing,  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
I  sixty-five  doHars. 

Por  fuel,  nine  thousand  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 
For  contingent  expenses,  fourteen  thousand  doHars. 
Por  military  stores,  six  thousand  dollars. 
Por  medicines,  two  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  saxty- 
e  dollars. 

Por  completing  the  officers'  quarters  at  the  marine  bar- 
ks in  Washington,  three  thousand  dollars. 
A^pprovcd,  March  11,  1830. 

i  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Jiirty. 

Be  it  enacUdf  Ut*  That  tlie  foHowing  sums  be,  and  the 
nc  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  irf'any  un* 
propriated  money  in  tlie  Treasury,  viz. : 
Por  pay  and  mileage  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
legates,  and  pay  of  the  Officers  and  Clerks  of  both 
»use8,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  seven  hun- 
;d  dollars. 

Por  contingent  expenses  of  both  Houses  of  Congress^ 
e  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  six  hundred  del- 
s ;  to  be  applied  to  the  expenditures  <if  the  contingent 
ids  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  :  Pro- 
kdy  I'hat  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  applied 
any  printing,  other  than  of  such  documents  or  papers, 


as  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  proceedingft  of  either 
of  the  said  Houses,  during  its  session,,  and  executed  by 
the  public  printers  agreeably  to  their  contracts,  unless 
authorized  by  an  act  or  Joint  resolution. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  salary  of  the  Principal  and  Assistant  librarians, 
two  thousand  three  hundrea  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Library,  four  hundred 
and  fifly  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  President  and  Vice«President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  die  Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Seoretaiy 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Postmaster-Genend,  .sixty  thousuKl  * 
dollars. 

For  Clerks.and  Messengers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  nineteen  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  Clerka,  l^lachinist,  and  Messenger,  in  the  Patent 
Office,  five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  including  the  printing  and  distributing  the 
laws,  and  extra  copying  of  papers,  twenty. seven  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  t|ie  Patent  Office,  includ- 
ing books  and  binding,  copper-plate  and  other  printing* 
parchment,  stationery,  and  fiiel,  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Marshals  of  certain  States  and 
Territories,  for  making  returns  of  free  taxable  non-fVee- 
holden,  per  resolution  of  twenty-fifth  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  in  addition  to  eight 
hundrea  and  fifty  dollars,  appropriated  by  act  of  second 
March,  one  thousand  dght  nundred  and  twenty-nine,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  aira  fifty  dolhtrs. 

To  repa^  the  State  of  Maine,  f^  expenses  ]iaid  in  col- 
lecting evidence  in  relation  to  aggressions  by  inlmbitants 
of  New  Bnmswick,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dolhrs. 

For  publishing  the  laws  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress,  in  the  newspaper  Haloron,  pub- 
lished in  Alabama,  one  hundred  and  twenty  douais. 

For  publishing  the  laws  of  the  second  sesnon  of  the 
Twentieth  Congress,  in  the  Eastern  Argus,  published  in 
Maine,  sixty-five  dollars. 

For  cbmpleting  the  sets  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  on  hand  in  the  Department  of  State«  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dollars. 

For  completing  the  Fixtures  in  the  Patent  Office,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Secpetaiy  of  the  Treasury,  fifteen  thousaiul 
four  hundred  doHars. 

For  compensation  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Trea- 
surjt  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  tlie  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
offise  of  the  First  Comptroller,  nineteen  Uiousand  one 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  Uie 
office  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
three  thousand  doDars. 

For  compensatiouto  the  Clerks  and  Mdnenger  in  the 
office  of  the  First  Auditor,  thirteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensatioB  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, three  thousand  doDais. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Second  Auditor,  sixteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  com;>cu8aUon  to  Uie  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
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office  of  the  Third  Auditor,  tirenty-Ofie  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, three  thousand  dollars. 

.  For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Mcssenij^r  in  the 
office  of  the  Fourth.  Auditor,  seventeen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, three  thousand  dollars. 

'  For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  tlie  Clerks  and  Menenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasuty, 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Itegister  of  the  Treasury,  twenty -four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office^  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
twenty  tliousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Sinking  Fund,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  expenses  of  stationer}',  printing,  and  all  other  in- 
cidental and  contingent  expenses  of  the  several  offices, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  thirt}'-sevcn  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

For  erecting  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  and 
Treasury  buildings,  including  stone  steps  at  the  South 
front  of  tlie  Treasury,  and  pavements,  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  of  superintendents  and  watchmen, 
and  repairs  of  fire  engines  and  buckets,  for  the  security 
of  the  State  and  Treasury  buildingS)  one  tliousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  Clerks  and  Me&icngers  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  War,  twenty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  books,  maps,  and  plans,  for  the  War  Department, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger,  in  the 
office  of  the  Paymaster  General,  four  thousand  and  six 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the  office 
of  tlie  Commissary  General  of  Purchases,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  two  thousand  nine  luindred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  including  ar- 
rearages of  six  hundred  dollars,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Forcontingent  expenses  of  said  office,  two  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  Ordnance  Of- 
fice, two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  eight  hundred 
dollars. 


For  compensation  to  the  Clerk  in  the  office  of  ib: 
Surgeon  General,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  doUtii 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  tvo  boo^ 
and  twenty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  u 
Quartermaster  General,  two  thousand  one  hundrn!  lat 
fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  fire  homte 
and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  fiftv  cents. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Meaengenjit 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  eleven  tboosnd  v 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  of  one  tkoaeJ 
eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  for  aeries  ofOerta 
the  office  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  four  Iiwkk 
and  nineteen  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  three  tbow!; 
dolkrs.  • 

For  compensation  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  >> 
Board,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Sccretaiy  of  the  Cmaim 
ersof  the  Navy  Doard,  two  thousand  doUsrs. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks,  Drsfbnnn,  w!  Hfi 
senger,  in  the  office  of  the  Coromissionefi  of  tbe  Ki<? 
Board,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  %d(^'s 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  oflicc  of  tbe  Gose^ 
sioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  one  thousand  eigfct  tociti 
dollars. 

For  allowance  to  the  superintendents  and  fiwrrt^ 
men,  employed  for  the  seciuity  ofxht  reconkarfte^ 
ings  of  the  War  and  Na\y  Departments,  and  foriiBifliJa| 
and  contingent  expenses,  two  thousand  one  huaditdisi 
fifty  dolUrs. 

For  erecting  a  building  for  the  use  of  tlie  Wir»»^|* 
vy  Departments,  and  for  pavements  connected  tbeft"tv 
one  thousand  five  htlndrei  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  two  AssisUnt  PortBB^fl 
Genera],  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  llefsengenir^ 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General,  forty-one  th«Bi»i« 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  scren  lboB» 
five  hundred  dollars. 

For  superintendency  of  the  buildings, .  mikir?  ^ 
blanks,  and  compensation  to  two  watchmen  tM^i'' 
borer,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  doDan. 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  Genenl  in  Ow.i^' 
diana,  and  Michiaan,  two  thousand  doUars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  «i>^ 
Surveyor,  two  thousand  one  hundred  doHarc 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  South  of  TcJS*''' 
two  thousand  dollars.  '  ,  . 

For  compensation  to  tlie  Clerks  in  the  oflce  «  *^ 
Surveyor,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  doUiR'   . 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  llliooi%  H**^' 
and  Arkansas,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  clcik5  in  the  office  of  »wS«rm 
or,  two  thousand  dollars. 

Fw  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  Ahbrts.  '• 
thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  clerks  in  the  office  ofswdScnt 
or,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dolhu^ 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  Fionas  • 
tliousand  dollars.  ,  ; 

For  compensation  to  the  clerks  in  the  office  «  ^• 
Surveyor,  two  thousand  doHan.  ,, 

For  compensation  to  the  Commissioner  of  mv^-' 
Buildings  in  Wasliington  City,  two  thousand  dolhis- ^ 

For  compensation  to  the  Officers  and  Clcff  ^ ' 
ilint,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollan.  . 

For  compensation  to  assistants  in  the  ^^^Jv!'^- 
mentsofthc  Mint,  including  extra  clerk  hire  aw  •* 
crs,  twelve  thousand  dollar* 
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?or  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  and  repairs, 
it  of  machinery,  for  allowance  for  wastage  in  gold  and 
^er  coinage  of  the  Mint,  seven  thousand  and  eighty 
lars. 

?oT  compensation  to  the  Governor,  Jodgep,  and  Secre- 
ff  of  the  Michigan  Territoty,  seven  thousand  eight 
idred  dollars. 

F^or  contingent  expenses  of  tlie  Michigan  Territoo', 
ee  hundred  and  miy  dollars. 

^or  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 
gislatiye  Council,  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Council, 
1,  stationery,  and  printing,  including  arrearages,  eight 
»u9and  dollars. 

?0T  compensation  to  the  Governor,  Judges,  and  Secre- 
Y  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  including  an  additional 
npensation  to  each  Judge  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  to 
:nty-8ixth  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
e  thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  thirty  cents, 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Arkansas  Territory, 
ee  liundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

i-'or  compensation  to  the  Governor,  Jiidees,  and  Secre- 
y  of  the  Florida  Territory,  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
lars. 

Tot  contingent  expenses  and  arrearages  of  such  expen- 
of  tlie  Florida  Territory,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
lars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

*or  compensation  and  mileaee  of  the  members  of  the 
^islatiwe  Council,  pay  of  officers  and  servants  of  the 
tneii,  fuel,  stationery,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
laws^  seven  thousand  seven  Mndred  and  sixteen 
ars. 

'or  time  payment  of  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
mcil  of  Florida,  ending  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
iber,  one  thousand  eigne  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
for  axTcaraget  from  deficiencies  of  appropriation  for 
Legislative  Council  of  Florida,  In  the  years  one  thou- 
I  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  one  thousand 
rit  hundred  and  twentyrnine,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
ars. 

'or  compensation  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Associate 
iges,  and  District  Judges  of  the  United  States,  includ 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges  of  the  District 
Columbia,  including  additional  compensation  of  Judge 
ilissouri,  to  twenty-sixth  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
d  and  thirty,  seventy-eigiit  thousand  seven  hundred 
■  twenty-three  dollars. 

j'or  compensation  to  the   Attorney  General  of  the 
itecl  States,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
^or  compensation  to  the  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  At- 
ley  General,  eight  hundred  dollars. 
■*or  compensation  to  the  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court,  one  thousand  dollars, 
for  compensation  to  the  District  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
b,  as  granted  by  law,  including  those  in  the  several 
rritories,  eleven  thousand  threetiundred  dollars. 
i*or  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Circuit  and 
trict  CourU  of  the  United  States,  mcluding  the  Dia- 
t  of  Columbia  ;  also,  for  jurors  and  witnesse8,r  in  aid  of 
funds  arising  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  in- 
red  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  pre- 
ling  years  \  and,  likewise,  for  defraying  the  expenses 
suits  in  which  the  United  States  are  concerned,  and  of 
secution  for  ofiences  committed  ajfainst  the  United 
tes,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  one  hun- 
i  and  fifly  thousand  dollars, 
or  t  he  payment  of  sundry  pensions  granted  by  the  late 

E resent  Governments,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
^y  dollars, 
or  the  support  and  maii>tenance  of  light-houses,  float- 
lights,  beacons,  buoys,  and  stakeages,  including  the 
chaae  of  oil,  keepers'  salaries,  repairs  and  tmprovc- 
Us,  and  contingent  expenses,  one  hundred  andeighty- 
thousand  and  three  dollars  and  thirteen  cents. 


For  building  a  light  house  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  called 
the  Whale's  Back,  m  the  harbor  of  PorUmoutli,  being  the 
amount  of  an  appropriation  for  that  object,  which  was 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenly-nine,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  building  alight-house  at  Cat  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  being  the  amount  of  an  appropriation  for  that  ob- 
ject, which  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fiind  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine, five  thousand  dollars. 

For  erecting  a  beacon  in  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
Bass  river,  between  the  towns  of  Dennis  and  Yarmouth, 
in  >Iassachusetts,  being  the  amount  of  an  appropriation 
for  that  object,  which  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on 
the  thirty.first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  erecting  a  pier  adjacent  to  the  pier  at  Buffalo,  in. 
New  York,  and  placing  thereon  the  light  house  authoriz- 
ed to  be  built  at  the  East  end  of  t^ke  Erie,  by  act  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
twent}'-six,  being  the  balance  of  an  appropriation  for  tliat 
object,  which  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  the 
thirt3'-first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars- 

For  building  a  light-house  at  the  South  entrance  o^ 
Roanoke  Marshes,  in  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  made  March  se- 
cond, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  five 
thousand  dollars. 

For  rebuilding  the  light  hous6  at  West  Passanoaquoddy 
Head,  in  Maine,  eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  building  a  light  vessel,  to  be  placed  on  Carysfort 
Reef,intlie  Territory  of  Florida,  the  one  heretofore  sta- 
tioned there  having  become  so  decayed  as  to  be  irrepara- 
ble, twenty  thousand  dollars. 

For  surveying  private  land  claims  in  East  Florida,  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  salaries  of  Registers  and  Receivers  of  Land  Of- 
fices, where  there  are  no  sales,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  salaries  of  two  Keepers  of  the  Public  Archives 
in  Florida,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  stationary  and  books  for  the  offices  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Loans,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  allowance  to  the  I<aw  Agent,  Assistant  Consul, 
and  District  Attorney,  under  the  act  supplementary  to 
the  several  acts  providing  for  the  settlement  of  private 
lantl  claims  in  Florida,  dated  twenty-third  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  including  con- 
tingencies, two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  second  payment  to  Luigi  Persico,  for  statues 
for  tlie  Capitol,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  finishing  the  Custom  House  and  Warehouse  at 
Portland,  Maine,  and  for  repairing  the  wharf  and  clearing 
out  the  dock  belonging  to  the  same,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars. 

For  the  dischargee  of  such  misccllaneousclaims  against 
the  United  States,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall  be 
ascertained  and  admitted  in  due  course  of  settlement  at 
the  Treasury,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

.For  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  BritMQ,  Prance,  Spain,  Russia,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Colombia  ;  for  outfits  of  Ministers  of  the  U.  States  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Colombia,  and  a 
Charge  d'Affairs  to  Mexico  ;  for  outfits  for  Charge  d' Af- 
fairs to  Sweden,  Peru,  and  Guatemala  \  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Charge  d'Affairs  of  the  United  States  to  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  Chili, 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala  $  for  the  salanes  of  the  Secieta- 
ries  of  Legation  ;  and£6r  the  contingent  expenses  of  all 
the  missions  abroad,  one  hundred  and  eight-four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 
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of  ike  United  Skatee, 


Far  the  Mluks  of  Afentt  for  claioM  tt  London  and  Pa- 
rii^  Iburthouauid  doUan. 

For  the  ezpentea  of  mterooune  with  the  Baibaiy 
Fo«et%  thifty  theuaand  doUan. 

For  the  relief  and  protection  of  A»ericaa  SeaaMn  in 
foreign  countriea,  fUteen  thouaand  dolhrn. 

For  the  eonthifent  ezpenaea  of  foreign  interoouney 
thirty  thouaand  doflafa. 

Foranrrmng*  printing,  cleric  bire»  and  other  expen- 
aea»  in  relation  to  the  Northcaatern  Boundaiy  Agenqr. 
five  thouaand  four  hundred  doUaia. 

For  diaehaiging  the  expenae  of  taking  the  fifUi  enu- 
meration of  the  inbabitanta  of  the  United  Stalei^  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thounnd  doDan»  in  addition  to  the  aura  of 
three  hondred  and  fifty  thouaand  dollan,  appropriated  for 
that  purpoae  by  the  act  of  March  aecond,  one  thouaand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty^iine. 

For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  execute  a  con- 
tract with  Jared  Sparka,  of  Boston,  made  by  Henry 
Cbyt  late  Secretaty  of  SUte,  for  printing  and  publiahlng 
the  foreign  correapondence  of  the  Congroa  of  the 
United  Statea,  from  the  first  meeting  thereof,  to  the 
ratification  of  the  definitiTO  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  three,  thirty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars. 

Approved*  March  18, 1830. 

AN  ACT  fbrthe  relief  of  Bichard  Diddle,  administrator 

of  John  Wilkins,  Jr.  fcvmeriy  Quartermaster  General 

of  the  Anay  of  the  United  SUtes^ 

Be  a  enadedp  fcc  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
He,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  and 
adjust  tiie  accounts  of  John  WiUdna,  Jr.  formerly  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 

Approved,  March  18, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  further  rrguhtion  of  veasels  bound 

up.  Jamea  river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Be  iietuuUdJkc,  That,frem  and  after  the  passage  of  thia 
act,  it  ahall  not  be  neceamry  for  any  veasel  bound  up 
Jamea  river,  in  the  State  of  Vii|^nia,  to  stop  in  Hampton 
Roads^  to  depoaite  a  manifest  with  the  Collector  at  Nor- 
folk. 

Sec  3.  Jnd  be  a  fmihet  enaeied.  That  it  shall  be  the 
dutv  of  the  master  or  the  revenue  cutter  on  that  station, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
board  all  such  vesaels,  to  endorse  their  manileats,  and  to 
plaee.  an  ofSeer  on  each  veasel  bound  up  Jamea  river, 
having  a  cargo  from  a  fordgn  port 

Sec  3.  Jhd  be  U  furtker  ^enaeUdf  That  whenever 
there  sliall  be  no  revenue  cotter  on  that  station  for  the 
purpoae  of  boarding  veasels,  or  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  may  be  auch  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
send  an  oflker  cm  board,  any  veasel  bound  up  James 
river,  having  a  cargo  from  a  fbreign  port,'  the  Captain  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  depoaite,  with  tlie 
Surveyor  at  Hampton,  a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  car- 
go on  board  auch  veaseL 

Approved,  March  23,1830. 

AN  ACT  to  continue  in  force  '*  An  act  authorizing  cer* 
tain  soldiers  in  tlie  late  war  to  aurrender  the  bounty 
lands  drawn  by  them,  and  to  locate  othen  in  lieu 
thereof  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  6fe.,  That  the  act  of  the  twenty-aecond 
of  May,  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-rix,  enti- 
tled *'An  act  authorizing  certain  aokfiers  in  the  late 
war  to  surrender  the  bounty  lands  drawn  by  them,  and 
to  locate  others  in  lieu  thereof,"  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
And  the  proviuons  of  the  above  recited  act  sliall  be,  and  j 


are  hereby,  extended  to  thoae  having  like  daims  li  ^M 
States  of  lUinou  and  Miasouri. 
Approved,  March  25, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  refief  of  Antoine  Pruillionime,  Lv^ 
Cloaean,  and  Gilbert  Closeaii,'orLooisiafia. 
Beiienaded^Ue.  That  the  claim  of  Antoine  Prudhorar. 
for  aix  hundred  and  forty  acm  of  landi  aatuated  oatk 
right  bank  of  the  Rigolet  de  Bon  Dieo*  ia  the  Pariih  i 
Nachitochfz,  and  oppoaite  to  the  place  called  Peiir 
Kcore  :  aa  also  the  claim  of  Louie  Clooenii«  to  six  hjt- 
dred  and  fbrty  arpents  of  land,  aitoated  on  die  r^it 
bank  of  Red  River ;  and  the  claim  of  G%erc  C1ok>ii, 
to  four  hunJred  arpenta  of  land,  »t«inted  on  the  tB» 
side  of  said  river,  and  bounded  abore  bv  the  dais  d 
Louia  Cluseau,  be,  and  the  aame  are  hermyr,  confinae-J . 
and  the  Commiasioner  of  the  Genenal  iJaid  Offics  ii 
hereby  required,  upon  tiie  preaentntion  of  plats  and  sa- 
veya  of  the  aaid  several  tracta  of  land,  rc^vkvi^  mack, 
by  competent  authority,  to  iasue  patents  to  the  said  tt 
apective  chumanti^  for  the  knda  hereby  confirmed  u 
each  :  Proeidedt  That  this  act  ahall  ansoant  only  toitt- 
linquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  ilia& 
in  no  mamier  affect  the  rights  of  third  pervons^ 
Approved,  March  23,  1830. 

AN  ACTfbr  the  relief  of  the  bein  of  John  Pierre  Lsa- 
demeau,  deceased. 

Be  itenaetedf  Sec.  That  the  Commiaaioner  of  the  Gene, 
ral  Land  Office,  upon  application,  eaue  a  patear  to  bt 
iasuedto  the  heirs  of  John  Pierre  Landcmenu,  deceiKd, 
for  four  hundred  arpenta  of  land,  aitnated  in  the  pnft  of 
Ouachita,  in  the  State  of  liOidsiana,  aceoidiiig  to  the 
boundariea  of  a  plat  thereof,  nnde  lor  thennd  J(^ 
Pierre  Landemeau,  on  the  twenty^diitxl  dmfd  OctolKr. 
eighteen  hundred  and  two,  by  James  M^Laughfis,  6r- 
merly  a  Spanish  Surveyor,  in  the  said  psrish  of  Ooscb- 
ta :  Pf09idedf  That  thia  act  shall  not  prejudice^  or  in  xtj 
way  affect,  the  rights  of  any  third  person. 

Approved,  March  33, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth  BemanL 
Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  Hyacinth  Bernard  be,  and  be 
is  hereby,  confirmed  In  his  claim  to  tiihty-thiee  srpcnti 
of  land,  by  forty  arpenta  in  depth,  on  both  aides  of  tke 
Bayou  Teche,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  wrreytd 
and  taken  according  to  the  plat  of  aurrey  msde  hj 
James  L.  Johnson,  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  u  recom- 
mended  for  confirmation  by  the  ComaisaioDer  of  the 
Land  Office,  to  whom  it  was  presented  :  J^roeidU^  That 
this  set  shall  only  be  construed  to  a  reRmfttsfanent  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  ahall  mt  interfere 
with  the  righta  of  thhd  persons. 
Approved,  March  23,  1830. 

AN  ACT,  making  appropriations  to  cany  into  effect  cct- 

tarn  Indian  Treaties. 

Be  it  enacted,  Ue,  That  the  ibUowingsums  be,  and  the 
aame  are  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  m  the  Treasury,  viz: 

For  payment  for  the  year  one  thouaand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty,  of  the  permanent  annuity  provided  fiir  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  conchided  atPrairie  du  Chien, 
the  twenty-ninth  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  with  the  Chippewa,  Ottewa,  and  Potta- 
wattamie Indians,  sixteen  thousand  dolhua. 

For  the  ptmchase  of  roods,  stipuhted  by  the  said  arti- 
cle to  be  defivered  to  the  aaid  Indiana,  twelve  thonstfd 
dollars. 

For  the  purchaae  of  fifty  barrels  of  salt,  for  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  stipuhted  by  the  said  ir- 
tide,  one  hundred  and  l\Yenty'five  dollars. 
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for  tT&QsporUtion  of  the  nid  tmuiity  and  salt,  and  ex-   visions  of  the  act»  entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act 
Me  of  provisions  at  the  delivery  of  the   same,  one  I  giving  pensions  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  persons 


lusand  doUsn. 

For  the  payment  of  elaims  provided  for  by  the  fifth  ar- 

e  of  the  sttd  treaty,  eleven  thousand  sTz  hundred  and 

i  dollars. 

b^or  the  expense  of  surveying  the  boundaries   of  the 

sion  made  by  the  said  treaty,  two  thousand  dollars. 

Por  the  pajrment,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

id  and  thirty,  of  the  limited  annuity  provided  by  the 

ond  article  of  the  treaty  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 

ond  August,  one  tliouaand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 

e,  with  the  Wiimebag^  Indians,    eighteen  thousand 

lars. 

r'or  purchasing  goods  to  be  delivered  at  the  treaty  as 

>ulated  by  the  said  second  article,  thirty  thousand  dul- 

I. 

Por  purchasing  three  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  per 

ie  article,  for  one  thousand  eigiit  hundred  and  thirty, 

ee  hundred  dollars. 

Por  transportation  of  the  same,  sixty  dollars. 

E^or  purchasing  fifty  barrels  of  sak,  per  said  second  ar- 

e,  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  dolnrs. 

f^or  the  transportation  oL  the  same,  one  hundred  dol- 

(. 

I'or  support  of  three  blacksmiil)s'  shops,  including  pay 

smiths,  and  assistants,  also  tool%  iron,  steel,  &c.  for 

•year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  as  per 

*d  article  of  said  treaty,  tliree  thousand  dollars. 

?*dr  the  purchase  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cart,  and 

the  service  of  a  man  at  the  portage  of  Wisconsin  and 

K  rivers,  for  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  thhty, 

per  same  article,  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  dolbrs. 

•'or  the  paymei^t  of  sondty  claims  against  the  Winne- 

^oes,  as  provided  for  by  the  fuiirtl}  article  of  said  trea- 

twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thuly-two 

lars. 

'"or  expense  of  surveying  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 

Y  ceded  by  the  said  treaty,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 

d  and  forty  dollars. 

improved,  March  25, 1830. 


luain  m  the  public  or  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  act  to  whicli  tlie   same  is  an  addition, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and   limitations  therein  con- 
tained* 
Approved,  Uarcb3«  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  Elizabeth  Mays. 

Be  it  enadtd^  &c.  That  a  pension  of  one  h<mdred  and 
fourteen  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  term  offive  years  from 
the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  be  allowed  and  paid,  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, out  of  the  Navy  Pension  Fund,  to  Elizabeth  Mays, 
the  mother  of  Wilson  Mays,  late  a  Carpenter's  Mate  in 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  :  Prcvided^  however^  That 
such  pension,  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  only  during 
the  life  and  widowhood  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Mays. 

Approved,  ^Iarch25, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Dickins  and  others. 

Be  a  madedt  <Jc.  That  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 
for  the  district  of  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  pay  to  Henry  Dickins,  Thomas  Dunbar,  jr. 
and  Trustum  Dickins,  owners  of  a  fishing  schooner  called 
tlie  Whale,  of  sixty  eight  tons  and  sixty-eight  ninety-fifths 
of  a  ton  burthen,  and  to  the  persons  composing  her  late 
crew,  such  allowance,  to  be  distributed  according  to 
law,  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive^  had 
she  completed  her  fishing  term ;  the  said  schooner  ha- 
ving returned  into  port  three  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  four  months  required,  inconsequence  of  the  death 
of  one,  and  the  sickness  of  three  others  of  her  crew« 

Approved,  March  25,  1839. 


r  ACT  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  sundiy  citizens 
»f  the  Terntorr  of  Arkansas,  for  trespasses  committed 
m  their  property  by  the  Osage  Indians,  in  the  years 
me  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  one  thousand 
•ight  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  one  thousand  eight 
lundred  and  twenty*three. 

3e  it  enacted  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
hereby  is,  directed  to  pay  to  Robert  Kerkendall,  the 
n  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  doUa**,  in  full 
npensation  for  sixty-three  horses  «nd  mules,  taken 
m  him  by  the  Osage  Indians,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
ht  hundred  and  sixteen,  that  be  likewise  pay  to  Joseph 
glish,  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  in  fuU  com- 
isation  for  uxjiorses,  taken  firom  him  by  said  Indians, 
Lhe  year  one  thotisand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen ; 
y,  to  John  Bowman,eight  hundred  and  seventy  dc^lan, 
full  compensation  for  eleven  horses,  taken  from  him  in 
!  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  ; 
1  likewise  to  Antoine  Barrsnie,  six  hundred  and  sixty 
s  dollars,  in  full  compensation  for  property  of  his  de- 
oyed  and  taken,  by  the  Osage  Indians,  in  tlie  year  one 
lusand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Approved,  March  25,  183a 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Abigail  Appleton. 
Beitenad^  Sec.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  be, 
1  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  place  the  name 
Abigail  Appleton,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Appleton* 
on  the  pension  list,  and  to  allow  to  bcr  a  penaion,  to 
ninence  fifom  tl*^  th'wd  day  of  September,  one  thou- 
id  eight  hnndred  and  tweni^'-niiie»  pursuant  to  tlie  pro- 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  taking  the  fifth  Census  or  enu- 
meration of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
Be  U  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Marshals  of  the  several 
Districts  of  the  United  States^  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and 
of  Florida,  respectively,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  re- 
quired^  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as 
he  shall  give,  pursuant  to  this  act,  to  cause  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  within  their  respective  Districts  and 
Territories,  (omitting  in  such  enumeration,  Indians  not 
taxed,)  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
act.  The  said  enumeration  shall  distinguish  the  sexes  of 
all  free  white  persons,  and  ages  of  the  free  white  males 
andfemidcs,  respectively,  under  five  years  of  age  ;  those 
offive  and  under  ten  years  of  age  «  those  often  years  and 
under  fifteen  ;  those  of  fifteen  and  under  twenty  ;  those 
of  twenty  and  under  tJiirty  ;  those  of  thirty  and  under 
forty  { tliose  of  forty  and  under  fifty  $  those  of  fifty  and 
under  sixty ;  tho«^  of. sixty  and  under  seventy  ;  those  of 
seventy  and  under  eighty  ;  those  of  eighty  and  under 
ninety  ;  those  of  nmety  and  under  one  hundred  i  those 
of  one  hundred  and  upwards;  and  shall  further  distin- 
guish the  number  of  those  free  white  persons  included  in 
such  enumeration,  who  arc  deaf  and  dumb,  under  tlie  age 
of  fourteen  years  ;  and  tlioise  of  the  age  of  fourteen  yean 
and  under  twenty-five,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  upwanls ;  and  shall  further  distinguish  tiie  number 
of  those  free  white  persons  included  in  such  enumeration, 
who  are  blind.  Tbe  said  enumeration  shall  distinguish 
the  sexes  of  all  firee  colored  persons,  and  of  all  other 
colored  persons  bound  tu  service  ibr  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
yearsy  and  tlie  ages  of  such  ft«e  and  other  colored  persons 
respectively,  of  eadi  sex,  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  those 
of  ten  and  under  twenty-four  (  those  of  twenty-four  and 
under  thirty-six  ;  those  of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  ; 
those  of  ^fty-five  and  under  one  hundred )  and  those 
of  one  hundred  and  upwards  {  and  shall  further  distin- 
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gnidi  the  number  of  thofc  free  colored  and  olher 
colored  penons,  including:,  in  the  f  >regoiiig,  thoie  who 
are  de«f  and  dumb,  wiUMnit  re|^  to  •!?«,  and  thoie 
who  arc  blind.  For  eflfectine  which,  tlie  MM»h«U  «fore- 
nid  ihtll  have  power,  and  are  hereby  required,  to 
appoint  one  or  more  a^sitlanU  in  each  city  and  county 
in  their  respective  districti  and  territories,  reai4enu 
of  tuch  cily  or  county  for  which  they  shall  be  ap- 
pointed,  and  shall  assign  to  each  of  the  said  assisUnts  a 
certain  divUion  of  territory,  which  division  shall  not  con- 
sist, in  any  case,  of  more  than  one  county,  but  may  in- 
clude one  or  more  towns,  townships,  wards,  hundreds, 
precincfs,  or  pariahes,  and  shall  be  plainly  and  distincUy 
bounded  •,  the  said  enumeration  nhall  be  made  by  an  ac 
tual  inquiry  by  such  Klarshah  or  a^istants,  at  every  dwel- 
ling house,  or  by  personal  inquiry  of  the  head  of  every 
family.  The  marshals  and  their  assistants  /hall,  respec- 
tively, before  entering  on  the  performance  X>f  their  duty 
under  this  act,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  af6rmation, 
before  some  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  resident 
within  their  respective  districts  or  territories,  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  thew  duties.  The  oath  or  itRnnation 
of  the  Mawhal  shall  be  as  follows  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  Marshal  of 

the  District  (or  Territoiy)  of ,  do  stilemnly 

swear,  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  truly  and  faithfully  cause  to 
be  made,  a  fiill  and  perfect  enumeration  and  description 
of  all  persons  resident  within  my  District,  (or  Territory) 
and  return  the  same  to  tlie  Secretary  of  Sute,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  «  An  act 
to  provide  for  taking  the  fif\h  Census  or  enumeration  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  SUtes,'  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability."  The  oath  or  affirmation  of  an  asnst- 
antriiall  be  as  follows  :  <'  f,  A.  D.,  appointed  an  assistant 

to  the  Msrshal  of  the  District,  (oe  Territory  of , 

do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  make  a  just, 
faithful,  and  perfect  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
persons,  resident  within  the  division  assigned  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  (or  Territo 
fy\  of  ,  and  make  due  return  thereof  to  said 

Marshal,  agreeably  to  the  du^ctions  of  an  act  of  Congres^ 
entitled  <  An  act  to  provide  for  Ukiiig  the  fiftli  Census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States," 
accortling  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  I  will  take 
the  said  enumeration  and  description,  by  actual  inquiry  at 
every  dwelling  house  within  said  division,  or  personal  in- 
quiiy  of  the  head  of  every  family,  and  not  othera'ise." 
The  enumeration  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  in 
June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  rtiall  be  completed  and  closed  within  six  calendar 
months  thereafter :  the  several  assistants  shall,  within  the 
aaid  six  months,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  deliver  to 
the  Marshals,  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed,  respec- 
tively, two  copies  of  the  accurate  returns  of  all  persons, 
except  Indians  not  taxed,  to  be  enumerated,  as  aforesaid, 
within  tlieir  respective  divisions  i  which  returns  shall  be 
made  in  a  schedule,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  tliis 
act,  and  which  shall  distinguish.  In  each  county,  city, 
town,  township,  ward,  precinct,  hundred,  district,  or 
parish,  according  to  the  civil  divisions  of  the  States  or 
Territories,  respectively,  the  several  fsmtlies*  by  the 
name  of  their  master,  mistress,  steward,  overseer,  or 
other  principal  persons  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Jind  he  it  further  enaded^  That  every  assistant 
failing  or  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  return,  or  making 
a  false  return,  of  tiie  enumeration,  to  the  Marshal,  within 
the  time  limited  by  tliis  act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dinars,  recoverable  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
in  the  next  section  of  this  act 

Sec.  3.  And  be  ii  further  enacted^  That  the  Marshals 
shall  file  one  copy  of  each  of  the  several  returns  aforesaid, 
and,  also,  an  attested  copy  of  the  aggregate  amount  here« 
m  directed,  to  be  transmitted  by  them,   respectively, 


)  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Cletlu  of  their  reipec 
^tstfict  or  Superior  Courts,  as  tke  ca«e  may  be,  vte 


to  the  1 

tive  District  or  Superior  i 

are  hereby  directed  to  receive,  and  carefully^  to  preaerre, 
the  same  \  and  the  Marshals,  reapectiwiy,  idiail,  on  or  x- 
fore  the  hnX  day  of  February,  in  the  yesir  one  thoussad 
ciffht  hundred  and  thirtv-onct  transmit  to  the  Secretarr 
ofState  one  copy  of  the  several  retoms  received  6» 
each  assisUnt,  and,  also,  the  aggregate  amosmt  of  cad 
description  of  persons  within  their  rcapectiye  Di^rkts  ar 
Territories ;  and  every  Marshal  failing  to  file  the  i-etma 
of  his  assistants^  or  the  returns  of  ar.y  of  tbem,  with  ik 
Clerks  of  the  respective  Courts,  as  aforesaid,  or  fifing  fes 
return  one  copy  of  the  several  returns  recehred  from  eack 
assistant,  and,  also»  tlie  a|^gregate  amount  of  each  d^*- 
crintion  of  persons,  in  their  respective  Districts  or  Terri- 
toriea,  as  required  by  this  act,  and  as  the  saiiie  sMl  ap- 
pear from  said  returns,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wit^ 
the  time  limited  by  thb  rndt^  shall,  for  ercty  such  offcncx, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  fbrftit 
shall  be  recoverable  in  the  Courts  of  the  Districts  or  Ter- 
ritories where  the  said  offences  shall  be  oasDimtted,  ir 
within  the  Circuit  Courts  held  witliin  the  same,  by  mcbim 
of  debt,  information,  or  indictment ;  the  oee  half  themf 
to  the  use  of  tlie  United  SUtes,  and  the  other  half  to  *M 
informer ;  but,  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  iifst  iosb- 
tuted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  riiaB  ac- 
crue to  their  use  \  and,  forthe  more  effeetQal  disconuy 
of  such  offences,  the  Jsdgcs  of  the  several  District  Coots, 
in  the  several  Distncts,  and  of  the  Suprene  Comti,  ia 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States^  as  wSaremad,  at  tldr 
next  session,  to  be  held  after  the  expiratioii  of  the  tiae 
aUowttl  for  making  the  returns  of  the  emimeratioQ,  here- 
by directed,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  i^ve  this  act 
in  charge  to  the  ^rand  juries,  in  tlieir  fespective  Courts 

'era!  asnisisi 


and  sliall  cause  the  returns  of  tlie  several  assisisntii,  isd 
the  said  attested  copy  of  the  aggregate  amount,  to  be 
laid  before  them  for  their  Inspection.  And  the  reflec- 
tive Clerks  of  the  said  Courts  shall,  within  thirty  dsys  af- 
ter the  said  original  returns  shall  have  been  laid  befsre 
the  Grand  Juries  aforesaid,  transmit  and  deliver  all  ssdb 
original  returns,  so  filed,  to  the  Department  of  Stste. 

Sec.  4.  Aihd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  sssisUot 
shall  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twentr^te 
cents  tor  every  hundred  persons  by  him  retumed,  vfaere 
such  persons  reside  in  the  country  ;  and»  where  such  per- 
sons reside  in  a  city  or  town,  containing  nMse  than  three 
thousand  persona,  such  assistant  shall  receive  at  the  ssme 
rate  for  three  thousand,  and  at  the  rate  of  one-doOar  aad 
twenty -five  centa  for  every  three  hundred  person  orer 
tliree  thousand  residing  in  such  city  or  town  ;  but  where, 
frc»m  the  dispersed  situation  of  iha  inhabitafita,  in  sone  di- 
visions, one  dollar  and  twenty^five  cenU  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  one  hundred  persons,  the^  Marshals^  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Judges  of  their  respective  DVAricts  or 
Territories,  may  make  such  further  allowance  to  the  as- 
sistants, in  such  divisions,  as  shall  be  deemed  an  adeqoatc 
compensation  :  P/omM,  the  same  does  not  exceed  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  fifW  persons  by 
them  retumed  :  Provided  further,  Tha^  before  any  assii' 
tant,  as  aforesaid,  si  tail,  in  any  case,  be  entitled  to  receire 
said  compensation,  he  sliall  take  aiiid  subscribe  the  fbllov- 
ing  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  Judge  or  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  autlioriaed  to  administer  the  same,  to  srit . 
"  I,  A.  1}.,  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  the  nun* 
ber  of  persons  set  forth  in  the  return  made  by  roe,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  *  An  act  to  prc»- 
vide  for  taking  the  fiAh  census  or  enumeration  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  United  States/  have  been  aaceitainedby 
an  actual  inquiry  at  every  dwelling  bouae,  or  a  persooil 
inquiry  of  the  head  of  eveiy  family,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act  i  and  tliat  1  have,  in  every 
respect,  fulfitled^the  duties  required  of  me  by  said  act, 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  i  and  that  the  return  sibressid  is 
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*ect«nd  tnie.  Recording  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
belief."  The  compensation  of  the  several  Marshals 
1  be  as  follows  : 

he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maine,  three  hundred 
am. 

he  Marshal  oF  the  District  of  New  Hampshire,  tliree 
ilred  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  three 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

he  Marslial  of  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  two  hun- 
1  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Vermont,  three  hundred 
ars, 

'he.  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Connecticut,  two  hun- 
I  and  fif^y  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
!e  hundred  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  York, 
e  hundred  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  two  hun- 
1  and  fifty  dollars. 

he  Mar^al  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
!e  hundred  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  Western  District  of  Penosylvania, 
e  hundred  dollars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Delaware,  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maryland,  three  hundred 
fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  tliree 
dred  doUars. 

he  Marshal  of  the  Western  District  of  Virginia,  three 
idred  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Kentucky,  three  hun> 
\  and  fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina,  three 
idred  and  fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  three 
idred  and  fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  Distinct  of  Georgia,  three  hundred 
.  fifty  dollars. 

'he  Marshal  of  the  District  of  East  Tennessee,  two 
idred  dollars. 

[he  Marshal  of  tlie  District  of  'West  Tennessee,  two 
idred  dollars. 
The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  four  hundred  dol- 

rhe  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Indiana,  two  hundred 

I  fifty  doUars. 

Ihe  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Illinois,  two  hundred 

lars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Hississippt,  two  hun- 

d  dollars. 

rhe  Marshals  of  the  Districts  of  Louisiana,   one  hun- 

i\  and  twentv  five  dollars  each. 

rhe  Marshafof  the  District  of  Alabama,  two  hundred 

I  fifty  dollars. 

rhe  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Missouri,  two  hundred 

lars.  .  .    '  ,     , 

rhe  Marslial  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  hundred 

'^»*"-  .  ,       ,     , 

rhe  Marslial  of  the  Michigan  Tcmtory,  one  hundred 

1  fifty  dollars.  ,     , 

rhe  Marshal  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  one  hundred 
I  fifty  dollars.  , 

The  Manrfials  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  respectively, 
e  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Jtndbe  it  furtkir  enaeied.  That  every  person 
lose  usual  place  of  abode  shall  be  in  any  family,  on  the 
d  first  day  in  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
rty,  shall  be  returned  as  of  such  family  $  and  the  name 
every  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  District 
TciTitory,  without  a  settled  place  of  resldeooe,  shall 


be  inserted  in  the  column  of  the  schedule  which  is  allot* 
ted  for  the  heads  of  families,  in  the  division  where  he  or 
she  shall  be,  on  the  first  day  in  June  {  and  every  person 
occasionally  absent  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  place  in  whicii  he  or  she  usually  resides  in  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  Jnd  be  it  farther  enaeled.  That  each  and  every 
free  person,  more  tluin  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  whether 
heads  of  families  or  not,  belonging  to  any  family  within 
any  division.  District  or  Territory,  made  or  established 
within  the  United  States,  sliall  be,  and  hei<eby  is,  obliged 
to  render  to  the  assistant  of  the  division,  if  required,  a 
true  account,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  of 
every  person  belonging  to  such  family,  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  sever^  descriptions  aforesaid,  on  pain  of 
fotfeiting  twenty  doltarsr  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
any  action  of  debt,  by  such  assistant ;  (he  one  half  to  his 
own  use,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  7.  J^nd  be  it  further  enaeted^  That  eacli  and  every 
assistant,  previous  to  making  his  retin*n  to  the  Marshal, 
shall  cause  a  correct  copy,  signed  by  himself,  of  the 
schedule  containing  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  hia 
division,  to  be  set  up  at  two  of  the  most  public  places 
within  the  same,  there  to  remain  fur  the  inspection  of  all 
concerned ;  for  each  of  which  copies  the  said  assistant 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  five  dollars  :  Prwided^  Proof 
of  the  schedule  having  been  set  up,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Marshal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  of  persona; 
and,  in  case  any  assistant  shall  fail  to  make  such  proof  to 
the  Marshal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  of  persons,  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  the  compensation  allowed  him 
by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Jind  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required 
to  transmit  to  tiie  Marshals  of  the  several  Districts  and 
Territories,  regulations  and  instructions,  pursuant  to  this 
act,  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect ;  and,  also,  the 
forms  contained  therein,  of  the  schedule  to  be  returned, 
and  such  other  forms  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  this 
act  into  execution,  and  proper  interrogatories,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  several  persons  to  lie  employed  in  tak- 
ing the  enumeration. 

Sec,^  9.  JHud  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  those  States 
'comprising  two  Districts,  and  where  a  part  of  the  Coun- 
ty may  be  in  each  District,  such  County  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  that  District  in  which  the  Court- 
house of  said  County  may  be  situate. 

Sec.  10.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  in  all  cases 
where  the  superficial  content  of  any  County,  or  parish* 
shall  cx<:ced  twenty  miles  square,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  said  parisli  or  county,  shall  not  exceed  three* 
thousand,  the  Marshals  or  assistants  shall  be  allowed, 
with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Judges  of  the  respective 
districts  or  territories,  such  further  compensation  as  shall 
be  deemed  rca.«onable  :  Prooided,  The  same  does  not 
exceed  four  dollars  for  eveiv  fifty  persons  by  them  re- 
turned ;  and  when  any  such  county  or  parish  shall  ex- 
ceed forty  miles  square,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  same  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand,  a  like  al- 
lowance shall  be  made,  not  to  exceed  six  doUars  for  every 
fif\y  persons  so  returned. 

See.  11.  'dnd  be  it  further  enaeUd,  That,  when  the 
aforesaid  enumeration  sliall  be  completed,  and  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Marshab 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  he  shall  direct  the  printers 
to  Congress  to  print,  for  the  use  of  Congress,  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  aggregate  returns  received  from 
the  Marslials  :  Jindprtmded,  That  if  any  Marshal,  in  an^ 
District  within  the  United  States  or  Territories,  sliall,  di. 
rcctly  or  indirectly,  ask,  demand  or  receive,  or  contract 
to  receive,  of  any  assistance  to  be  appointed  by  him 
under  this  act,  any  fee,  reward  or  compensation,  for  tho 
appointment  of  siich  assistant  to  disch.trge  the  duties  rc« 
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quired  of  such  sssisUnt  under  this  act,  or  slmll  retain 
from  such  assistant  any  portion  of  the  compensatrnn  al- 
lowed to  the  assistant  by  this  act,  the  said  Marshall  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  ofiice,  and  sliall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for 
each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  suit  or  indictment  in 
any  Circuit  or  District  Court  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
Territories  thereof  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  GoTcm- 
roent,  and  the  other  half  to  the  infortnei* ;  and  all  con- 
tracts which  may  be  made  in  viobtion  of  this  law,  shall 
be  void,  and  all  sums  of  money  or  property  paid,  inay  be 
recovered  back  by  the  party  paying  the  same,  in  any 
court  having  jurisdictiou  of  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  ^nd  be  it  further  enaetedt  That  there  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Marshals»of  the  several  States, 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  amount  of 
postage  by  them  respectively  paid  on  letters  relating  to 
their  duties  under  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  ,Snd  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
made  a  careful  revision  of  the  statements  heretofore 
tn^nsmitted  to  Congress,  of  all  former  enumerations  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  their  Territories, 
and  to  cause  an  abstract  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
population  in  eacli  State  and  Territory,  to  be  printed  by 
the  printer  to  Conpress,  (designating  the  number  of  in* 
habitants  of  each  description,  by  counties  or  parishes,) 
to  the  jiumber  of  two  thousand  capies,  which  said  co- 
pies shall  be  distributed  as  Congress  sliall  hereafter  di- 
rect, and  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropnated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasut;)',  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

SCHEDULE  of  the  whole  number  of  pereom  within  the 
division  alhted  fojiB,  by  (he  Marskai  of  the  District 
for  Territory  J  of 


Who  are  bound. 


Who  are  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-flve  and  upwards. 


Who  are  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  under  twemy -five. 

Who  are  deaf  and  dumb  under  tburtcen  years 
of  age. 


U 


■H-% 


ALIENS, — Foreigners  not  naturalized. 


Who  are  blind. 

Who  fire  deaf  and  dumb  of  twenty 'five  and 
upwards. 


Who  are  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen  and  under  twenty-five. 

Who  are  deaf  and  dumb  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 


TOTAL. 


«K5 


Of  one  hundred  and  upwards. 


Of  fifty  five  and  under  one  hundred. 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five. 


Of  twenty-four  aud  under  thirty- s»i x. 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four. 


03 

OQ 


Of  one  hundred  and-qp  wwds. 


Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred. 
Of  thirty-sixTind  under  fif\y-five. 
Of  twenty «/our  and  under  tliirty-aii. 


**-  Often  and  under  twenty-fbor. 


Under  ten  years  of  age. 


Of  one  hundred  and  upwards. 

Of  fifty-five  «id  under  one  hundreJ. 


Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five. 


Of  tventy-fimr  and  under  thirty«flii. 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four. 


Under  ten  years  of  age. 


I 

« 

ho 

c 


or) 
O 

n 


03 


Of  sixty  and  under  seventy. 


Of  fifly  i^nd  under  sixty. 


Of  one  hundred  and  upwards. 


Of  ninety  and  under  one  Imndred. 


Of  eighty  and  under  ninety* 


Of  seventy  and  under  eighty. 


Of  forty  and  under  lif\y. 


Of  ttiirty  and  under  forty. 


Of  twenty  and  under  thirty. 


Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty. 


Often  and  onder  fifteen. 
Of  five  and  under  ten. 


Of  fifty  and  under  sixty. 


Under  five  years  of  sge. 


Of  one  hundred  and  upwards. 


Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred. 


Of  eighty  and  under  nmety. 


Of  seventy  and  under  eighty. 


Of  sixty  and  under  seventy. 


Of  forty  and  nnder  fifty. 


Of  thirty  and  under  forty. 


Of  twenty  and  under  thirty. 


Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty. 


Often  and  under  fifteen. 
Of  five  and  under  ten. 


Under  five  years  of  ajge. 


Names  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Names  of  County,  City,   Ward,  Town,  Tof»N^ 
Parish,  Precinct,  Hundred,  or  District 


Under  ten  years  of  age. 


Of  one  hundred  and  upwaids." 


Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred. 


Of  thirty  six  and  under  fifty-five. 
Ot  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-sixT 
Uf  ten  and  under  twenty-fogr. 


Under  ten  years  of  age. 


Approved,  March  23, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Crcad  Glof«- 
Be  it  enacted,  £rc  That  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Trt«« 
pjty  to  Cread  Glover,  out  of  any  oMne^  ui  the  Tttf^^ 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  sixty  dolbni  ^ 
value  of  a  horse  lost  by  him  while  in  the  mitittr)  Krrf< 
of  the  United  SUtes,  during  tbe  late  war,  in  i^ts^ 
tion  under  tbe  command  of^Soremor  Shdby,  by**? 
of  said  Glover's  being  dismounted  andstptrstcdlpojr 
horse  at  tbe  motith  of  Portage  river,  in  the  Stite  of  Oi»« 
Approved,  March  ^5,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Francis  CompaKt. 

Be  it  enacted^  ke,  Thattiie  Secrelaiy  of  Wirb«.»^ 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay  to  Ynmsa  (X^P^r, 
hundred  dollars,  that  being  the  sum  stipnbited to be|a|^ 
to  him,  by  the  name  of  Jean  B.  Compare!,  in  tbcjW 
held  with  the  Pottawrattsmic  tribe  of  Indisns,  «t  StJj 
seph,  September,  one  thoussnd  eight  hundred  *w^**' 
ty-eight. 

Approved,  March  25,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomaf  Bufonl. 

Be  it  enaded^  &c  That  the  aum  of  fix  hundred  dolbrf 
e  paid  to  Thomaa  UtifoixU  out  of  any  mon^y  in  the 
freaaury,  not  otherwise  appio|iriated,  for  his  aenricea  aa 
Deputy  QuaKermaater  General*  from  the  twenty-n'uth 
ay  of  June*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  to 
ie  tfiird  day  of  July»  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

Approved,  March  25»  1830. 

.N  ACT  for  tlierelief  of  the  purchasers  of  pubKc  lands^ 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fraudulent  practicea  at  the 
public  sales  of  the  landa  of  the  United  States. 
Beit  enaded^  &c.  That  all  piurchasers,  their  heirs,  or 
ssignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
s  were  sold  on  a  credit,  and  on  which  a  further  credit 
las  been  taken,  under  any  of  the  lawa  passed  for  the 
elief  of  purchasers  of  public  lands,  and  which  landa 
ave  reverted  to  the  United  Statea,  on  account  of  the 
alance  due  thereon  not  having  been  piud  or  discharged 
greeably  to  said  relief  laws^  buch  persona  may  avail 
liemselves  of  any  one  of  the  three  following  provisions 
ontained  in  this  section,  to  wit :  Fitst,  Tbe^  shall  have 
right  of  pre-emption  of  the  same  lands,  until  the  fourth 
ay  of  July,  pne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one, 
pon  their  paying  into  the  proper  office  the  sum  per 
:re  thevefor^  which  ahal],  at  the  time  of  payment,  be 
le  m\mmum  price  per  acre  of  the  public  nnda  of  the 
Inited  SCatcf^  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  paid 
tiereon,  and  forfeited:  ProModt  That  the  price,  include 
ig  what  haa  already  been  paid,  and  the  amount  to  be 
aid,  shall  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  three  dollarf  and  fifty 
enta  per  acre:  Second,  They  shall  have  the  right  of 
ompleting:  ^^^  payment  of  said  bmd%  hy  paying  the  ba- 
mce  of  the  principal  debt  due  theraon,  in  cash,  subject 
>  a  deduction  of  thirty-seven  and  a  \M  per  cent,  aa 
eretofore»  at  any  time  previous  to  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
ne  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty-one  t  Third,  They 
tiall  have  the  rieht,  within  nine  montha  fh>m  the  paas- 
;e  of  this  act,  in  all  cases  wliere  the  price  for  which 
lid  lands  were  sold  did  not  exceed  two  dolburaand  fUly 
fty  centa  per  acre,  to  draw  acrip  for  the  amount  paid 
lereon,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  act,  approved 
ne  twenty-thu^dday  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
nd  twen^-eight,  entitkd  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  pur- 
hasers  of^public  lands  that  have  reverted  for  non-pay- 
lent  of  the  purchase  money;"  and  which  scrip  aball  be 
cceivable  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  said  act, 
xcept  only  that  it  sliaU  not  be  taken  iu  payment  for 
inda  hereafler  bought  at  public  aale* 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaeted.  That  all  purchaaers, 
lieir  heirs,  or  assignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of 
lie  United  States  aa  were  aold  on  credit,  and  which 
inds  have*  by  such  persons,  been  relinquished  under 
ny  of  the  laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  pub- 
c  lands,  and  the  amount  paid  thereon  applied  in  pay- 
lent  of  other  lands  retunod  by  them,  and  which  relin- 
uiahed  landf^  or  any  part  thereof,  may  now  be  in  poa- 
casion  of  'such  persons  s  or  in  case  the  certificate  of  pur- 
hase,  and  part  payment  cf  said  landsghaa  been  tranaferred 
y  the  persona  now  in  poasses^on  of  said  land,  or  part 
liereof,or  the  persons  under  whom  the  present  occupants 
lay  hold  such  poflfe8sion,to  some  other  person  not  in  pes* 
ession  thereof;  and  the  payment  made  thereon  applied 
y  auch  other  person^  or  hia  assignee,  in  payment  for 
ind  held  in  hia  own  name :  In  either  case,  the  persons  so 
^  possession  shall  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the 
ame  lands,  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  seo- 
oiis,  not  exeeeding  the  quantity  of  two  quarter  secttona, 
1  contiffuoufl  tracts,  until  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one 
imusand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  upon  their  pajr- 
%  into  the  proper  office,  the  aum  per  acre  therefor, 


which  diall,  at  the  time  of  payment,  be  the  nunimum 
price  per  acre  of  the  United  States'  public  kmds  \  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  the  same  amount  per  acre  hereto- 
fore paid  thereon,  andappFied  to  other  landa,  aubject  ta 
a  deduction  of  thirty-aeven  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the 
last  mentioned  aum:  Fnmided^  Tliat  the  aum  to  be  paid 
aball  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre  :  Provided  abop  That  such  persona  only  ahaU 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit*  of  thia  section,  who  shall  ap- 
ply for  the  same,  and  prove  their  poaseasion,  to  the  aatif- 
taction  of  Ihe  Regiater  and  Receiver  of  the  Diatrict  in 
which  the  land  may  lie,  in  the  manner  to  beprescribed 
b^  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  within 
mne  months  from  the  pasfage  of  this  act ;  for  which  auch 
Regiater  and  Receiver,  ahafi  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
firom  auch  applicants,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  each :  Jnd 
provided fkirtherp  That  the  provisions  of  tliis  section  shall 
not  extend  to  any  knda  that  have,  in  any  manner,  been 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Jind  be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That,  on  fiuhire  to 
apply  for,  and  ahow  a  right  of  pre-emption,  under  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  within  the  time  allowed  there- 
for ;  and  also^  on  fiiilure  to  complete  the  payment  oa 
any  of  the  lands^  ameably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
within  the  period  allowed  for  that  purpose,  in  either  case, 
the  whole  of  such  lands  shall  be  forthwith  offered  for 
sale  without  delay. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall,  before  or  at  Uie  time  of  the  public  sale 
of  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  bargain^ 
contract,  or  agree,  or  shall  attempt  to  bargain,  contract^ 
or  agree  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  that  the  last 
named  person  or  persons,  shall  not  bid  upon,  or  purchase 
the  land  so  offered  for  sale,  or  any  parcel  thereof*  or 
ahall,  b^  intimidation,  combination,  or  un&ir  manage- 
ment hinder  or  prevent,  or  attempt  to  hind^  or  prevent 
any  peraon  or  persons^  from  bidding  upon,  or  purchaa-«. 
ing  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  oflSred  for  sale,  every 
Buch'offender,  his^  hbr,  or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  be» 
ing  thereof  duly  convicted^  shall,  for  every  such  offence^ 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impri* 
foned  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  ifany  person  or 
persons,  shall,  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  public  sale  of 
any  of  the  hinds  of  the  United  States,  enter  into  any  con- 
tract, bargain,  agreement,  or  secret  understanding  with 
any  other  person  or  persons,  propo«ng  to  purchase  such^ 
land,  to  pay  or  give  to  auoh  purchasers  for  auch  land,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  other  article  of  property,  over  and 
above  the  price  at  which  the  land  may,  or  aball  be  bid  off 
by  auch  porchasers,  every  such  contract,  bargain,  agree- 
ment,  or  secret  understanding,  and  ^^^  bond,  obliga« 
tion,  or  writing  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  founded  upon  or 
growing  out  m  the  same,  ahall  be  utterly  nuU  and  void. 
And  any  penon  or  persons  being  a  party  to  auch  contraet, 
bargam,  agreement,  or  secret  understanding,  who  shall 
or  may  pay  to  siicli  purchaaera^  any  aum  of  money  or 
other  article  of  propettv,  as  aforesaid,  over  and  abovc'the 
purchase  money  or  such  land,  may  sue  for  and  recover 
auch  excess  f^m  sueh  purchasers,  in  any  Court  having 
iuriadiction  of  theaame.  And  if  the  party  aggrieved 
have  no  legal  evidence  of  such  ccntract,  bargain,  agree- 
ment, or  aecret  understandings  or  of  the  payment  of  the 
exceas  aforesaid,  he  may,  by  bill  in  equiQr,  compel  auch 
purchasers  to  make  diacovery  thereof}  and  if,  in  ancli 
caae,  the  complainant  ahaU  ask  for  relief,  the  Conrt  in 
which  the  bill  is  pendinr  nuy  proceed  to  final  decree 
between  tiie  parties  to  the  same  :  Provided,  every  aoch 
suit,  eitlier  in  law  or  equity,  ahall  be  commenced  within 
six  years  next,  after  the  sale  of  said  land  by  the  United 
States. 

Approved,  March  31, 1930. 
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AN  ACT  to  chanye  the  port  of  entry  from  New  Iberim 
to  FruiUin,  in  the  State  of  t.oui«ana. 

Be  ti  enaeUdt  &c  That,  bereafWr,  the  port  of  entry  in 
tbe  diatrict  of  Teche*  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  shall  be 
at  Franklin,  imtead  of  New  Iberia,  in  said  djitrict «  and 
the  Collector  thereof  shall  hereafter  reside  at  said  Frank* 
tin. 

Approved,  March  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  cfaaiwing  the  rendence  of  the  Collector  in 
^e  district  ofBimington,  in  the  State  of  Nev  Jersey. 
Be  a  enaeied,  &c.  That,  hereafter,  the  Collector  of  the 
district  of  Burlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  shalf 
re^e  at  Lamberton,  instead  of  Burlington,  in  nid  dis- 
trict* 

Approved:  March  31st,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  change  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 

Court  for  the  county  of  Crawford,  in  the  Territory  of 

Michigan. 

Be  it  enaded^  8u:.  That  the  term  of  the  Court  appoint- 
ed to  be  held,  annuaUy,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
at  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  by  the  additional 
Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annu- 
ally, at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  county  of  Iowa,  in  the  said 
Territory  «  and  the  cases  which  shall  be  pending  in  the 
said  Court  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  Siall  be 
tried  and  determined  at  tlie  time  and  place  above  desig- 
nated, in  the  county  of  Iowa ;  and  the  Clerk  and  ShenfT 
of  said  county  shall  be  the  Clerk  and  Sheriff  of  this 
Coitft ;  and  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  and  continue  the 
same  as  if  said  county  of  Crawford  had  not  beenjdivided. 

Approved  :  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  prevent  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  disbursing  agents  or  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  pension 
now  due,  or  which  n^y  hereafter  become  due,  and  pay- 
able to  Ricliard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  an  invalid  pension- 
er i  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  him  as  though  the  act 
had  never  passed. 

Approved  :  March  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Erastus  Granger. 

Be  it  enacted,  9tc  That  the  Postmaster  (Seneeal  i>  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  discharge  and  release^  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  Erastus  Granger,  late  of  Buf- 
ftlo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  judgment  rendered 
against  the  said  Erastus  Granger,  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States^  ff)r  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifly«three  dolUrs  and  fif^- 
two  cents  and  costs,  at  the  August  term  of  said  Court,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-aiz. 

Approved  :  April  2, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  increase  the  pension  of  Charles  Larrabee. 
Be  it  ametedj  ke.  That  Charles  Larrabee,  an  invalid 

Sensioner,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  entitled  to  receive  twenty. 
ve  dollars  per  month,  in  U^  of  the  pension  to  which 
be  is  now  entitled. 
Approved  ;  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Daniel  McDufT 
j7e  it  enadedt  &c.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act,  en- 


titled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  oeitain  sunrlviap  ofike?f 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Bevolution,'*  appiwed 
the  15th  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tvestr. 
eight,  be,  and  the  same  axe  hereby,  extended  to  the  si«: 
Daniel  McDuff,  as  a  Captain  in  the  Conttnental  lioe,  .z 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  like  cffect«  as  if  he  bid 
been  placed  on  the  pension  list,  as  Captain  under  asadar. 

8ec.2.  Aid  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  asSd  Dacid 
McDuff  shall  be  entitled  to  denttnii  and  leoetre  a  nr- 
rant  for  the  like  quantity  of  land,  for  which  warrants  hiT? 
been  issued  to  other  Captains  of  the  Continental  LiBr,k 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

ApproTcd,  April  3,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  repreaenUtxrei  a 
Francis  Tannille,  deceased. 

Be  it  enaeted,  ficc.  That  the  sum  of  Iburiecn  huadib! 
and  twenty -eight  doUars  and  fiify-seren  cenu  be,  andtl^ 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the  legml  repreaentstnres 
of  Francis  Tennilie,  late  of  the  County  cf  Washii^;to<, 
and  State  of  Georgia,  payable  out  of  any  nsonej  ia  ^« 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  beings  an  isdes^.-  i 
fieation  for  the  claim  of  said  Frsncisv  for  one  lour  hm- 
dred  and  twentieth  part  of  Uie  TrnnrMcc  Campscr*?  I 
pretended  purchaae  of  land  from  the  State  of  Georga : 
JProoidedt  That  the  said  legal  repreaentaUres  sbiilprt^  | 
vlously  take  the  oath  requited  by  the  thicd  aectioa  oC  i^ 
act,  passed  on  the  thtrty-iirst  day  of  March,  one  tfaoaaffi 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  providin|^  for  the  iadesnii- 
oation  of  claimants  of  lands  m  the  Miasisnppi  Territory, 
which  affidavit,  and  the  transfer  of  the  intercataadcbkkm 
of  the  representatives  and  heirs  of  Franoa  TeDnfi.tA<^ 
the  United  Statea,  shall  be  filed  in  the  Depaitmeat  of 
State,  with  the  transfers,  conveyances,  said  records,  it- 
turned  to  that  Department  by  the  CcHiimissioncn  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  supplementaiy  to  the  act  tJkttm^ 
passed  on  tlie  twenty-third  day  of  January,  one  thcwsifiil 
eigiit  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approved^  April  3, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  lyAnterirc. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tnaacj 
pay  to  Marigny  D'Auterive,  out  of  nny  money  ta  'J^i 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sura  of  dp'-^ 
hundred  and  fiOy-five  dollars^  for  ninety-fire  corJs  •( 
wood,  taken  by  the  troops,  during  the  Inte  wsr,  vskr 
the  command  of  .General  Carroll,  near  New  OrieaAs,  arc 
for  the  use  of  a  cart,  horse,  and  driver,  Irom  the  sfven- 
teenth  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  i»i 
fourteen,  to  the  twenty-fourtli  of  Januaxy,  one  thotaind 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approved,  April  2,  1830. 

kS  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Mayur  and  City  Couacu 
of  Baltimore. 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresscr 
cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  BiV 
timore,  or  to  their  autlmrized  agent,  the  sum  of  seva 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  thirty4bur  ikrfiarsand  tif'.?- 
three  cents»  in  full  for  their  claim  against  the  VnitW 
States,  for  mone^  borrowed  and  expended  by  then^bi 
defence  of  said  city,  during  the  late  war. 

Sec.  3.  Aid  be  a  further  enaUed,  That  said  Sectewr 
cause  to  be  paid,  as  albresaid,  interest  on  the  sun  tua^ 
tinned  in  the  preceding  section,  accordin|f  to  the  pfo^ 
sionsand  regubtions  of  **theactto  authorise  the  fig- 
ment of  interest  due  to  the  city  of  Jlaltitnoi«»"  psawi 
May  the  twentieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ^ 
twenty-six,  and  that  said  sum  he  paid  out  of  My  maaq 
in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated* 

Approved*  April  2«  1830. 
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lN  act  amendtng^  and  supplementary  to  the  act  to  aid 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  extending  the  Miami  Canal  from 
Bnyton  to  Lake  Erie,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land 
to  said  State^  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Canab 
authorized  by  kw»  and  for  making  donations  of  land  to 
certain  persons  in  Arkansas  Territory. 
Be  it  enacted^  &c  That  so  much  of  the  act  approved 
lay  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
wenty-eight,  entitled  "  An  act  to  aid  the  8tat«  of  Ohio 
n  esctending  the  Miami  Canal  firom  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie, 
nd  to  grant  a  qaantlty  of  land  to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the 
onstruction  ot  the  Canals  authorized  by  la«r,  and  for 
naking  donations  of  land  to  certain  persons  in  Arkansas 
Territory/' as  provides  that  the  extension  of  the  Bliami 
;anal  shaft  be  completed  within  twenty  years,  or  that  the 
Itate  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  SUtes  the  amount 
f  any  land  previously  sold,  be,  and  the  Bame  is  hereby 
epealed  :  Provided,  That  if  the  State  of  Ohio  shaU  ap- 
tly the  said  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  salc^  or  any 
►art  thereof,  to  any  other  use  whatever,  than  i"  the  ex- 
ension  of  the  Miami  Canal',  before  the  same  shall  have 
»een  completed,  the  said  grant,  for  all  lands  unsold,shall 
hereby  become  null  and  void,  and  the  said  State  of  Ohio 
hall  become  liable  and  bound  to  pay  to  the  U.  Stateiii 
he  amount  for  which  said  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  may 
lave  been  sold,  deducting  the  expenses  ineufred  in  sel- 
ing  ll)e  same  :  And  provided  oZso,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
or  the  Legislature  of  said  State  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
eeds  of  the  land  so  granted,  either  in  extending  the  said 
rliami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie,  or  in  the  con- 
truction  of  a  rail-foad  from  the  termination  of  the  said 
;ana],  at  Dayton,  towards  the  said  Lake. 

Sec.  2.  Jtnd  be  it  fiirihet  enaded^  Thatwhenerer  the 
ine  of  the  said  Canal  to  be  extended  as  aforesaid  from 
>ayton  to  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Augluze, 
hall  pass  over  land  sold  by  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
awful  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  locate 
»ther  lands  irt  lieu  of  the  lands  so  sold :  Provided^  such  lo- 
cations shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  acres  necessary 
o  complete  an  ag^fregate  quantity,  equal  to  one-half  of 
ive  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  said  extended 
;anal. 
Approved,  April  2,  1830. 

kN  ACT  making  appffopriatrons  to  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  holding  certain  Indian  Treaties. 

Beit  enaeied,  &c.  That  the  following  suras  be  appro- 
>riated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treasury, 
lot  other^'ise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  herein  speci- 
led,  VIZ : 

For  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
lioners,  in  preparing  (for  and  holding  treaties  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  and,  also,  with  the  Chippewas,  Otta- 
iras,  and  Potawtftamies,  and  the  council  held  with  the 
Sacs  and  Foxe^  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  July  and  Aurust, 
me  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentv-nine,  eight  umhi. 
land  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fourteen 
:enls. 

For  reimbursing  the  <*  contingencies  of  the  Indian  De- 
)artment,'*  this  amount  paid  from  said  contingencies  to 
general  M'Neil  and  Afr.  Atwater,  on  account  of  their 
compensation,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety* 
bur  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

For  payment  of  compensation  yet  due  to  one  of  the 
[Commissioners,  seven  hundred  and  fif^y-three  dollars  and 
cwty-thrco  cents. 

For  payment  of  the  compensation  and  all  other  servi- 
ces of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  four  hundred 
md  thirty  dollars. 

For  payment  of  a  drafV  drawn  by  the  Commissioners  on 
lie  Secretary  of  War,  on  account  of  presents  to  the  Sacs 
ind  Foxes,,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollan. 

For  paying  Dr.  Alexander  Walcott,  Gen.  H.  Dodge, 


John  II  Kenzie,  and  Hemy  Gratiot,  for  services  render- 
ed by  them  in  negocsating  the  said  treaties,  six  hundred 
dollars. 
Approved  I  April  T,  1830- 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
'  Jean  Baptiste  Couture. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  n^oney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap-  ' 
propriated,  to  the  legul  representatives  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Couture,  the  aum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a 
dwelling  house,  store,  and  lumber  house,  stable,  bake, 
and  wash  house,  situate  at  Frencbtown,  on  the  river  Rai* 
sin,  which  were  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  command  of  an  officer  in  the  service,  and 
while  so  occupied,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  were  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Bri.ish  and  Indians,  oh  the  twenty-third  of 
Januaiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Approved:  April 7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  J.  W.  Hollister  ind  Company^ 
and  George  Anderson. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  District  of  Sandusky,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  refund  to  J.  W.  Hollister 
and  Company,  and  George  Anderson,  of  Sandusky,  the 
sum  ol  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  thirty 
cents,  being  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  tliem  on  cer- 
tain goods  imported  by  them  in  the  schooner  Governor 
Cass,  B.  W.  Miller,  master,  in  the  month  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven. 

Approved:  April 7, 1830. 

-  • . 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captain  John  Bumham. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  be  paid 
out  of  vny  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Capt^n  John  Bumham,  being  the  balance  of 
the- sum  paid  by %im  to  the  Government  of  Algiers,  to 
effect  his  ransom. 

Approved  :  April  7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Rodriguez: 
Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  there  be  paid  to  John  Rodri- 
guez, or  to  bis  legal  representatives,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
eight  Jiundred  and  eighty -three  dollars,  for  damages  done 
to  his  plantation  by  digging  or  using  earth  for  works  of 
defence  during  the  late  war,  and  for  materials  and  labor 
to  repair  said  plantation. 
Approved:  April  7, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Shiverick. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  to  Thomas  Shiveric,  of  Den- 
nis, in  Massachusetts,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fi<\y  dollars,  be- 
ing the  amount  of  a  penalty  incurred  and  paid  by  him  for 
not  renewing,  before  the  expiration  of  a  legal  term,  the 
coasting  license  of  the  schooner  Adeline. 

Approved :  April  7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  reUef  of  Hubert  La  Croix. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c«  That  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  be  paid,  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any 
moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Hubert  La  Cftrix, 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  in  full  satisfaction  fbr  the 
destruction  of  a  dwelling  house,  the  property  of  said 
\jk  Croix,  by  the  British  and  Indians,  at  Frenchtown,  on 
the  river  Raisin,  the  twenty  third  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States. 

Approved:  April  7,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  WilMn. 

Beii  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Collector  of  tbeCuitoms, 
for  the  difltrict  of  Newburyport^  inMafncbufetts,  is  here- 
by authorized  to  pay  to  Andrew  Wilson,  tete  owner  of  a 
fishing  schooner,  lost  at  sea,  called  the  Betsey,  of  sixty- 
fire  tons  and  sixteen  nlAety-fiflhs  of  a  ton  burthen,  and  to 
the  persons  composing  her  late  crew,  su6h  allowance,  to 
be  disbursed  according  to  law»  as  they  would  have  been 
entiUed  to  receive,  had  the  said  schooner  completed  her 
fiidking  term  and  returned  into  port. 

Approved:  April  7, 1830. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
Brigadier  General  for  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 

£e  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  Brigadier 
General  for  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Arkansas  Militia. 

Approved:  April  15tli,  1830. 

AK  ACT  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

refund  a  sum  of  money,  now   in    the    Treasuiy,  to 

Cllarlep  Hemy  HaU. 

Be  U  enae  ed,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
■is  hereby  authorised  to  refund  Ciuirles  Henry  Hall  the 
sum  of  two  Uiousand  one  hundred  and  sevcnty-lhreo 
4oUars,  being  the  nett  proceeds^  after  pa)^  the  duties, 
of  four  hundred  andtwent^r-two  casks  ofwine,  imported 
into  New  Orleans  in  the  brig  Sarah,  by  Hazard  and  Wil- 
liams^ and  improperly  condemned  for  an  alleged  breach 
'Of  the  revenue  laws:  FnmM,  The  said  Hall  shall  pro* 
-dace  satislactoiy  evidence  to  show  that  the  aaid  wines  in 
fact  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  is  the  person  entitled 
4o  receive  such  part  of  the  proceeds  as  now  vemm  in 
«h«  Treasury. 

Approved:  April  15, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  nelief  of  the   Mercantile  liksursnce 
Company,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  repay 
to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  out  of  any  mo- 
ney in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  doliars  and  ninety-two 
•cents,  being  the  amount  paid  to  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  the  District  of  Belfast,  in  the  SUte  of  Mame,  for 
duties  on  sails,  rigging,  and  other  materials,  saved  fiom 
the  American  Brig  Lydia,  which  waa  wnsekod  at  Martin- 
ique, in  the  year  one  thousand  eig^t  hundred  and  tweft- 
tyseven,  and  which  materials  were  subsequently  brouglit 
back,  and  landed  in  said  District  Provided,  it  shall  be  sa- 
tisfectorily  shewn  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tliat 
the  artictes  upon  which  said  duty  has  been  paid,  were  a 
part  of  the  materials  of  said  brig  Lydia. 

Approved:  April  15,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Peter  and  John  8.  Craiy 
and  Companpr,  of  New  York«  and  of  Allen  Reynolds. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  the  provision  of  an  act, 
entitled  *'An  act,  authorilring  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  direct  the  completion  of  eatries  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback  after  tbepenod  of  twenty  days,"  to  the  entries 
made  by  Manuel  Voles,  ef  Colombia,  m  the  months  of 
Sep%ember  and  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty^eighL  of  five  bales  of  merchandize,  expoited  on 
board  the  bng  Athenian,  Sui£van  master,  for  Carthage- 
na,  and  to  £iect  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  permit  Peter  Crary,  John  S.  Craty,  Henry  Todd,  and 
Oliver  £.  Cobb,  trading  under  the  firm  of  Peter  and 
John  S.  Crary  andCompany,  to  completo  the  said  en- 
trie%  as  the  lawful  Attorneys  of  the  said  Manuel  Velez. 


Sac.  2«  And  be  it  further  maeted.  That,  in  like  asaer, 
the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans;,  be  directed  ^ 
permit  the  firm  of  CurreU  Kilshaw  and  Company,  wJt 
lawful  Attorneys  of  Allen  Reynolds,  afMatainOTea^  tn&» 
plete  the  entries  made  by  tfate  s»d  AUea  Rejnoldi^  b  ik 
month  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  handred  and  tve- 
ty^mne,  for  the  benefit  of  drawlMick,  on  two  cases  of  cal- 
icoes exported  on  board  the  sloop  Wadiington,  Savytc, 
master,  tor  Rio  Grande,  and  that  in  like  manner,  t^  be> 
nefit  of  Drawback  shall  be  extended  to  the  aaid  entno. 

Approved:  April  15,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  additional  appropnstiaBn  fo  the  a- 

provement  of  certain  haihon^  aaid  liar  lemoviaf  cb- 

structions  at  the  mouto  of  certain  riven,  for  the  jee 

one  tfaooaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

BtUemded,  &c^  That  the  foIlowin|^  sauns of  moaer 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  for  taxrfK. 
on  and  completing  certain  works  heretalore  oommeexi 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trenainy,  not  ocbtr 
wise  appropriated,  viz  : 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  month  oTHaroa  ifi«r, 
Ohio,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ^ghfty  dofaa 
and  thtrty-six  centa. 

*  For  completing  the, removal  of  obstmetioos  st  tb 
mouth  of  Giand  nyer,  Ohio,  five  thouaand  five  tesM 
and  sixty-three  dolhtrs  and  eighteen  cents. 

For  completing  the  improvemeota  of  ClenveliBd  br- 
bor,  Ohio^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  e^to^-ai 
doUarsAnd  fifiy-siic  cents. 

For  removing  sand  barat  or  near  tlw  moidktf  Bkck 
river,  Ohio,  eight  Cho«isand  five  hundred  and  fili-esac 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Cotmeniit  Cieek,  Okio^ 
si ji  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  ax^ 
five  centa. 

For  completing  piers  at  the  mouth  <ir  Bimkirk  fasrbor, 
New  York,  one  thouaand  tliiee  hundred  and  Ibftj-tvc 
dollars  and  seventy-five  centik 

For  completing  piers  at  Bufialo  harbor.  New  Tsric;  ^ 
teen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  doilinL 

For  extending  the  pier  at  Black  Rock,  tiuee  thooaa.' 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  doUxra. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Geneaee  rww,  Nev 
York,  thirteen  thousand  three  Imndred  and  dhirtf-fiK 
dollars. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  fiigSsdos 
Bav,  New  York,  fifkeen  thoumnd  two  handled  aade^ty . 

For  completing  the  removal  .of  the  aand  bar  at  croesr 
thft  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  Msnisc  tinai  lit  e&ree 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixdoUaia  SLndaneBty-two 
cents. 

For  the  preservation  of  Plvmouth  Beech,  liswirhn- 
setts,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiff/' dollars. 

For  erecting  piers  or  other  works  at  or  near  Stoning 
harbor,  Connecticut,  sixteen  thouaand  fimrbandvedtfd 
ninety-one  dollars  and  sixty  seven  cents. 

For  deepeninjr  en  inland  passage  between  St.  Jobil 
and  St  Maiy's  rivers,  fifteen  hundred  doUara. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  llisBiainppt  soc 
Oliio  rivers,  fifty  tiiousand  doUaes. 

For  removing  obstructions  to  the  narigatkm  of  ite 
Kennebec  river,  at  Lovqjoy'a  Nairows^  Maine*  five  th«e* 
sanddoUaia. 

For  improving  the  harbors  of  New  Castle^  llarcai 
Hook,  Chester*  uid  Port  Penn,  in  the  Ddnwnze  tiver, 
ten  thousand .  doUars. 

For  improving  the  Cape  Fear  river,  below  Wilmingtaar 
North  Carolina,  twenty  fire  tiioosand  six  buadreds^l 
eiglity-eigbt  dolbuv. 

For  completing  tiie  removal  of  obatructiem  in  the  Ap^ 
palachicola  riter^  in  Florioa,  two  thousand  *  "  ^ 
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For  completing  tbe  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  river 
md  harbor  of  St.  Marks,  in  Florida,  ten  tliousand  dollars. 

For  completing  the  Breakwater  at  flyannis  harbor,  in 
Massachusetts,  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
lollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 

For  carrying  on  the  works  of  the  Delaware  'Break- 
water, for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
me  hundred  thousand  dollars :  and  for  carrying  on  the' 
Ame  works  during  the  first  quarter  of  one  thousand 
sight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  sixty -two  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  :  April  23,  1830. 

^N  ACT  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  locating  Virginia  Military  Land  Warrants, 
and  retnrtiing  surveys  thereon  to  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice," approved  the  twentieth  day  of  May*   one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty  six. 
Be  it  enactedi  &c.   That  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
(Virginia  Line,  on  the  Continental  Estabrmhmeiit,  their 
leirs  or  assignees,  entitled  to  bounty  land  within  the 
ract  of  country  reserved  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  be- 
ween  the  Little  Miami  and  Sciota  rivers,  sliall  be  allow- 
d  until  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  and  thirty-two,  to  obtain  warrants,  subject,  however, 
3  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,  relating  to 
)cations,  surveys^  and  patents   contained  in  the  act  of 
hich  tliis  is  an  amendment. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  location 
lall  be  made  by  virtue  of  any  warrant  obtained  afler  tlie 
lid  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
id  thirty-two  {  and  no  patent  shall  issue  in  consequence 
f  any  warrant  obtained  after  that  time.  And  that  the 
icond  proviso,  inserted  in  the  first  section  of  tlie  above 
xited  act,  except  only  that  part  thereof  which  requires 
a  certificate  from  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  of 
irginia,  that  no  warrant  has  issued  from  the  said  Land 
fiice  for  the  same  services,'.,*  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
!  pealed. 
Approved}  April 23,  1830. 

N^  ACT  to  regulate  and  fix  the  compcnsatbn  of  Clerks 

in  the  Department  of  State. 
JBe  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and 
t  is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  one  Chief  Clerk, 
hose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  dul- 
1*3  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk,  whose  compensation  shall 
It  exceed  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ; 
le  Clerk  whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
nd  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  six  Clerksi,  whose 
tmpensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  four  hun- 
ed  dollars  each  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk,  whose  salary 
all  not  exceed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifly  dol- 
rs  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk,  whose  salary  shall  not  ex- 
ed  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
translating  foreign  languages,  in  addition  to  other  du- 
;s  ;  one  Clerk,,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
nd  dollars  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk,  whose  salary  shall 
t  exceed  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk, 
lose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dol- 
*s  per  annum  ;  one  Superintendent  in  the  Patent  Office, 
lose  salary  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
liars  per  annum;  two  Clerks  in  the  Patent  Office, 
lose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dol- 
"s  each,  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk,  whose  compensation 
ill  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Sec.  2.  .And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts,  and 
rts  of  acts,  inconsistent  witli  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
Approved  :  April  23,  1S30. 

J  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Godfroy  and  John  Bap- 

tiste  Bcaugrand. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  U.  States 
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be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  issue  a  patent  to  Ga- 
briel Godfrey  and  J oiin  Baptiste  Beaugrand,  for  a  tract  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  sui-veyed  far  them 
under  an  act,  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  grants  of 
land  in  the  Territory  of  Micliigan,"  and  designated  on 
the  plat  of  survey  of  tlie  United  States  reserve,  of  twelve 
miles  square,  on  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  as  number 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five,  on  their  paying  to  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  in  the  Land  Office  at  Detroit, 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  muney  due  thereon,  without 
interest,  and  with  the  usual  discount,  at  any  time  witliiii 
one  year  afler  the  passage  of  this  act :  Provided,  Tiic 
said  tract  of  land  shall  nut  have  been  sold  to  any  other 
person. 
Approved:  April 23,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Arund  Rutgers,  cf  Missouri. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Arund  Rutgers  be,  and  is  here* 
by,  authorized  to  locate  five  hundred  arpcnts  of  land, 
upon  any  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
that  are  subject  to  pri%»ate  entrj',  Aipon  relinquishing  to 
John  Welden,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  before  the  Recorder 
of  land  titles  at  St.  Louis,  all  his  right  and  claim  to  the 
like  quantity  of  land,  confirmed  to  the  said  John  Wel- 
den, within  the  boundaries  of  his  original  £^nt ;  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  a  duly 
certified  cop3'of  such  relinquishment  being  presented  to 
him,  togetlier  with  a  plat  and  survey  of  said  land,  duly 
and  regularly  made,  shall  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

Approved  :  April  23, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Luther  Chapin. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  1  hat  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay  to  Luther  Chapin 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  out  of  anv  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  othei-wise  appropriated,  for  his  vesftel,  call- 
ed the  Cuyahoga  Packet,  captured  by  the  enemy,  on 
Lake  Erie,  during  the  late  war,  while  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

Approved  :  April  23,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 

Fund  to  redeem  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

^e  it  enacted,  &e.  That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will 
admit  of' the  appUcation  of  a  greater  sum  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  charges,  and  to  the  reimbursement  or  purchase 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States,  to  cause  such  surplus  to  be  placed  at  tbe  disposal 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  same 
shall  be  applied  by  them  to  the  reimbursement  or  pur- 
chase of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  times  as 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  best  admit. 

Sec.  2.  JtTid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  in 
any  ^  year,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  in  the  Sinking  Fund 
beyond  the  amount  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt 
which  may  be  actually  due  and  payable  by  the  United 
States,  in  such  year,  in  conformity  with  their  engagement^ 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion, 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  ;  any  thing  in 
any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sections  of  tlie  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt^"  approved  on  the 
third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  bundled  and  seven- 
teen, are  hcrjby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  j3nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollwi,  being  the  bahince  of  the  sums 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  taking  the 
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next  Census,  and  which  will  not  be  required  for  that  pui> 
pose,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  directed  to  be  passed  to 
the  fiurpKis  fund  upon  the  last  day  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  any  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithst^ding. 

Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  lime  for  commencing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Tennessee  river. 

Be  it  enacied^  &c.  That  the  time  for  commencing  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  ••  to  grant  certain  relinquished 
and  unappropriated  lands  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cahawba,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,"  approved  the 
twenty-tliird  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended 
to  tlie  first  day  of  December  next. 

Approved  :  April  24, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 

Officers,  Seamen,  and  Marines,  of  the  sloop  of  war 

Hornet. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  widows,  if  any  such  there 
be,  and  in  case  tliere  be  no  widow,  the  child  or  children  ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  child,  then  the  parent  or  parents  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  parent  then  the  brothers  aud  sisters 
of  the  n/Rcers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  were  in  tlie 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  lost  in  the  United  States' 
sloop  of  war  Hornet,  sliall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  ottierwise  appropria- 
ted, a  sum  equal  to  six  months  pay  of  their  respective 
deceased  relatives,  sforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  pay  due 
to  the  said  deceased,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September 
last,  up  to  which  day  the  arrears  of  pay  due  the  deceas- 
ed, siiafl  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  BankofChillicothe. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Company, 
of  the  Bank  of  Chillicothe,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  eighty-five  cents,  the 
interest  on  certain  bills,  drawn  on  the  Paymaster  General, 
conformable  to  a  contract,  and  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  were  duly  accepted,  and  protested  for  non-ps}'- 
ment ;  and  for  advances  made  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  eighth  militaiy  district,  for 
money  to  pay  the  troops  under  his  command,  on  their 
march  to  the  frontier. 

Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  benfrfit  of  Daniel  McDuff. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Ihiniel  McDuff  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  to  looate  his  warrant  for  military  bounty 
land,  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  and  State  of  Alabania,  so 
as  to  include  hi^  improvement  in  Ashbum's  cove,  by  legal 
subdivisions,  in  adjoining  tracts,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  or  half  a  section. 

Sec.  2.  Jindbe  itfiirther  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  Uw- 
fill  for  the  said  Daniel  McDuff,  upon  surrendering  to  the 
Kegister  of  the  Land  Office,  at  Huntsville,  his  said  war- 
rant for  military  bounty  land,  paying  one  dollar  and 
twenty  five  cents  an  acre,  for  the  excess  over  and  above 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  expressed  in  said  warrant, 
and  making  proof  before  said  Register  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion in  which  said  improvement  lies,  to  enter  one  half 
section  of  land  as  aforesaid  ;  and  tliereupnon  it  sliall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Register  to  issue  to  said  Daniel  McDui^'a  final 
certificate  of  purchase  ;  and  to  forward  the  same,  together 


with  said  warrant  to  the  Connni^aoner    of  the  GeseiW 
Land  Office,  srflose  duty  it  shall  be  to  issue  a  pateal^ 
patents  for  land  so  entered. 
Approved  :  April  24^  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  refund  the  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  upoa  6e 
schooner  Vekuit. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  iofe' 
Burton,  Dunbar  Henderson,  E.  Hale,  Cbarics  Hofasei- 
bouser,  Benjamin  Burton,  and  Thomas  Burton,  de 
amount  paid  by  them  into  the  Tn;asury  of  the  L'abrJ 
States,  as  a  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  decreed  agaiiw!^ 
schooner  Volant  :  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  ^  ts) 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropnated. 

Approved  :  April  24, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  re-appropriation  of  coflain  mMxpesist 
balances  of  former  appropriations. 

Be  it  enaded,  lie.  That  the  following  suin^  bdef-s}- 
expended  balances  of  former  appropriations  fv  i^^ 
objects  of  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  rb- 
tion  to  Indian  Affairs,  which  remained  in  the  Tieasujce 
the  last  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  oght  hundred  uL 
twenty-nine,  and  are  now  subject  to  the  provisons  of  tt 
law  directing  such  balances  to  be  carried  to  the  aoeoetf 
of  the  surplus  fund,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  r^ 
propriated  to  the  several  objects,  respectively,  of  skir 
original  appropriation. 

For  the  materials  for  a  fort  cm  Uie  right  bank  of  tke 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  doQsn 

For  the  Georgia  militia  claims  for  one  tbosstad  Kven 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  one  thousand  seven  >»gdreC 
and  ninety-three,  and  one  thousand  seven  tauoAK^  wd 
ninety-four,  appropriated  by  act  of  March  3d,  one  tkis- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  forty-one thooaa: 
and  five  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  i^ilitia  of  Georgia  andFloridar 
for  the  suppression  of  Indian  aggresmons  on  tbdr  hp- 
tiers,  by  act  of  March  second,one  tliousand  eight  hvetst- 
and  twenty-seven,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  remaining  purchase  money  of  a  boose  andl^i 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  five  dollars  and  thirty  tvn  oeati. 

For  the  removing  obstructions  in  the  Saqgatuc^  lim 
twenty-eight  dollars. 

For  the  building  of  piers  at  the  entrance  of  Ls  F*^- 
sance  bay,  eighty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents. 

For  the  road  horn  Fort  Towson  to  Port  Saaik,  ckref 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  eigl)ty-five  ccetB. 

For  the  road  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augn^iBC^  i^t 
thousand  three  hundred  and  uzty-nine  dofbosand  seren- 
ty-two  cents. 

t'ot  the  road,  Qalled  the  Ring's  road  in  Fhrid^  tvc 
thousand  dollars. 

For  carryinp^  into  effect  a  treaty  with  the  GHoctaw  In- 
dians, dated  eleventh  of  October,  one  thousand  e^g^t^* 
dred  and  twentj',  the  balance  of  the  sum  appropriated  ^' 
the  aet  of  March  third,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  v^ 
twenty-t)ne,  re  appropriated  Dy  the  act  of  May  tsrsty- 
six,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty<foar,  n'i 
again  by  an  act  of  March  the  second,  one  tdiouaand  e^' 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  being  twenty-one  theusKzi 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  treatv  with  the  Chen^e? 
Indians,  and  extinguishing  their  claim  to  lands  withl-asU 
State  of  North  Carolina,  two  thousand  four  bandied  is^ 
fifty-nine  dollars  nineteen  cents. 

For  deftaying  the  expenses  of  treating  with  the  C1«- 
taw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  for  extinguishing'  their  tju 
to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missisappii  <*^' 
thousand  two  bun  Jred  and  fifly-three  dollars  seveotr-s^ 
cents. 

For  purchasing  certain  tracts  of  land  wUhin  the  State  ^ 
Georgia,  reserved  by  treaties,  in  fee  to  the  Creeks  n- 
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to  the  Cherokee  Indians^  the  balance  of  theappTopriation 
of  fifty  thouaand  doHan»  made  for  those  objects  by  an  act 
of  March  the  third*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  being  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-three dollars. 

For  g^tuitous  pay  for  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers, 
including  irayelling  allowances  for  the  same,  five  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  and  ten  cehts,  being  the  unexpended  ba- 
lance of  appropriations  for  those  objects  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  «nd  twenty  six. 

For  the  purpose  hereinafter  stated,  to  wit  :  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 
Custom  and  Warehouse  at  Klobile,  by  act  of  May  twenty- 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby  re-appropriated,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  complete  (he 
same  on  an  enl|irged  plan,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
made,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropiiated  money  in  the 
Treasury. 

Approved,  April  30,  1830. 

A  RESOLUTION  authorizing  tlie  transmission  of  papers, 
by  mail,  relating  to  the  fifth  census. 

jResolvedy  &c.  That  so  much  of  the  thirteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
liundred  and  twenty-five,  as  restricts  the  weight  of  packa- 
g'es  by  mail,  shall  not  apply  to  the  transmission  of  papers 
■elating  to  the  fifth  census^  or  enumeration  of  the  mhabi- 
:ants  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  April  30, 1830. 


An  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Wilkes,  Jun. 
BeiienaeUdy  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
>f  ihe  Treasury  allow  to  Charles  Wilkes,  Junior,  a  Lieu- 
:enant  in  the  Naval  Service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
iny  other  person  or  persons  with  whom  he  may  have 
:untracted  for  the   same,  all  such  sums  of  money  as 
le  shall  have  paid,  or,  in  the  case  of  such  other  person 
>r  persons,  he  shall  have  contracted    to  pay  ihem,  for 
uch  astronomioal  and  malhematical  instruments,   as,  by 
he  letter  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  him,  dated  the 
eighteenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eignt  hun- 
h-ed  and  twenty-eight,  he  was  directed  to  procure  for 
he  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South 
Seas,  on  said  accounting  officer  being  furnished  with  sa- 
isfactory  evidence  that  the  respective  articles  are  of  the 
ralue  and  quality  specified  in  the  contract  therefor,  and 
lave  been  delivered  to  such  person  or  persons    as  the 
iecretaiy  of  the  Navy  ^hall  have    directed:   Provided, 
The  amount  to  be  allowed  and  paid  for  the  said  instru- 
nents,  exclusive  of  the  sums  already  paid  by  the  Navy 
Jepartment  and  Navy  Agent  at  New  York,  shall  not  ex- 
;eed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars; 
vhich  sum  is  hereby  kppropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
he  Treasurv  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved:  May  5,  1830. 

kN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Registers  of  the  several  Land 
OiBces  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  entries  of  lands  in  cer- 
tain cases,and  give  to  the  purchasers  thereof  certificates 
for  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  in  all  cases  where  persons  have 
mrchased  lands  of  the  Ur.i ted  States  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  have  paid  in  full  therefor,  and  who  have 
ailed  or  omitted  to  enter  the  same,  the  Register  of  the 
^nd  OfBce  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  was  purchas- 
:d  shall,  on  presentation  of  the  original  receipt  of  the 
leceiver  of  said  district  by  the  original  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers of  land,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs,  cause  an  entry 
hereof  to  be  made,  andg[ive  to  him,  her,  or  them*  a  cer- 
ificate  for  the  same,  specifying  the  time  when  the  land 
fas  purchased,  upon  which  a  patent  sliallbe  issued  u  in 


other  cases:  Provided,  however.  That  if,  in  tlie  interme- 
diate time  between  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  the 
said  receipt,  any  of  the  said  lands  shall  have  been  paid 
for  and  entered  by  any  other  persons,  ignorant  of  the  for- 
mer purchase,  the  said  Register  shall  not  enter  the  same 
lands,  but  may  permit  tlie  party  to  enter  other  lands  in 
lieu  tliercof,  of  equal  quality,  within  the  same  districty 
which  may  be  subject  to  entiy,  and  shall  give  him,  her, 
or  them,  a  certificite  therefor,  upon  which  a  patent  shall 
issue  as  in  other  cases. 
Approved  :  May  5,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  Marshal  for 
the  Nortliern  District  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Beit  enaeled,  &,c.  That  a  Marshal  sliall  be  appointed 
for  the  Northern  District  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whose 
duties  shall  be  tiie  same,  in  every  respect,  within  said 
District,  as  those  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the 
present  Marshal. 

Sec.  3-  Jndbe  it  further  enacted.  That  when  a  Mar- 
shal shall  be  appointed  for  said  Northern  District,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  salaiy  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  besides  the  fees  of  office  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
salary  of  the  present  Marshal  be  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annunf^  instead  of  the  sum  heretofore  allowed.  The 
sum-ttUowed,  by  law,  to  the  Marshal  of  Alabama,  for  tak- 
ing the  fifth  census,  shall  be  divided  between  the  Mar- 
shals of  South  and  North  Alabama,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  souls  enumerated  in  each  district,*  and  so  soon  as 
the  Biarshal  fiir  the  Northern  District  shall  be  appointed 
under  this  act,  the  duties  of  the  present  Marshal  shall 
cease  and  determine  in  said  district. 
Approved:  Blay  5, 1830. 

AN  ACT  taamend  an  act,  entitled  «An  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  incorporated  Kentucky  Asylum  for  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  to  extend  the  time  for  sell- 
ing the  land  granted  by  said  act. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  further  time  of  five  years, 
from  and  after  the  fifth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-on^  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  allowed 
the  Trustees  of  the  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  who  are 
also  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, to  sell  the  land  granted  to  said  Trustees 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Asylum,  by  an  act,  enti- 
tled '*An  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  incorporated  Kentuc- 
ky Asylum  for  teachmg  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  passed  on 
tiie  i^fih  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
siX{  and  all  sales  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  tlie 
Trustees  aforesaid,  or  their  successors  in  office,  for  the 
use  of  said  A»ylum,  shall  be  good  and  valid  to  pass   the 
title,  any  thing  in^any  fornoer  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- . 
stand  mg. 
Approved:  May  5, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Misisissippi,  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  District  of 
Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  instead  of  the  times  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  holding  the  Court  of  the  Uuited 
States  for  the  District  of  Mississippi,  the  said  Court  shall 
commence  its  sessions  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January^ 
and  the  fourth  Monday  in  June,  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  2.  dnd  be  it  further  enaded.  That  all  process 
which  may  have  issued  from  said  Court,  at  the  paoage  of 
this  act,  and  which  may  issue  previous  to  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  June  next,  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  returna- 
ble before  the  said  Court  on  that  dav;  and  all  causes 
pending  in  the  said  Court,  and  which  may  have  been 
continued  by  order  thereof,  to  the  term  heretofore  di- 
rected to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  next, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  stand  continued   to,  and  be 
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triable  at,  the  term  hereby  directed  to  be  held  on  tlic 
fourth  Monday  in  June  next. 

Sec.  3.  .^irf  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  wilhin  and  for  the  District  of 
Ohio,  inst'-ad  of  tlie  time  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  July,  and  the  third 
Monday  of  December,  in  each  year?  and  tlic  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  said  District,  shall 
he  eafter  be  held  on  the  Mondays  next  succeeding  the 
times  herein  fixed  for  holding  the  Circuit  Court.  And 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  West  Tennessee, 
shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
in  each  year,  instead  of  the  time  now  fixed  by  law.  An^l 
all  suits  and  matters  of  every  kind  returnable  to,  or  pro- 
ceeding in,  eit  er  of  said  Courts,  shall  be  held  to  be  re- 
turnable, and  continued,  to  the  terms  of  said  Courts  here- 
in provided  for. 

Approved:  May  5,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  further  extending  the  powers  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  un- 
der the  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Mav,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty -four,  and  for  other  pur- 

p'>9C'«. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  act,  approved  on  the 
twenty -sixth  day  of  Muy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  entitled  *•  An  act  to  enable  claimants  to 
iandft  wi(l>in  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  to  institute  proceedings  totr)'  the  vali- 
dity ijf  tlicJr  claims,"  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  continued 
in  force,  so  far  as  the  said  act  relates  to  the  claims  within 
ttic  Teiritury  of  Arkansas,  until  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Court  in  Arkansas,  liaving  crg^r.lzance  of 


survey,  oo  whi«h  any  lands  are  claimed^  under  any  dt. 
cree  of  the  said  Court,  was  in  fact,  made  or  usued  by  c? 
under  the  authorit>  of  the  person  or  peraons  purportisf 
to  have  made  or  iaaued  the  same,  or  unless  the  said  w- 
rant,  concession,  grant,  or  order  of  survey,  shall  hare 
been  determined  by  the  said  Court,  on  the  hearing  of  i 
bill  of  review  to  be  genuine. 

Sec.  4.  Jind  be  it  further  enaeted^  That  no  entry,  ms- 
vey,  or  patent,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made  «f 
issued  umler  the  said  act,  except  in  the  name  of  the  oK- 
ginal  party  to  any  such  decree,  and  on  proof  to  ti«e  a- 
tihfaction  of  the  officers  respcctivcb',  that  the  party  ap- 
plying is  such  original  party,  or  is  duly  authoiiz^  ss 
such  original  party,  or  his  heirs,  to  make,  receive,  cc 
require  such  entry,  patent,  or  survey. 

Sec.  5.  Jhid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  h 
which  the  said  Court  shall,  by  decree  or  adjudicatioii,  as* 
der  this  act,  review  and  annul  any  prior  decree  or  adju- 
dication  therein,  any  lands  which  may  have  been  herei&- 
fore  entered,  under  any  such  prior  decree  or  adjudio- 
tion,  shall,  thereafter,  be  subject  to  sale  or  entry  as  otb^ 
public  lands  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  Jndbe  it  further  enacted,  ThsX  ihc  Frt^dtTH 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  council  on  tbeir  partf 
in  the  Territory  of  Arkanaas,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  aas>- 
ciated  f-M*  that  purpose  with  the  District  Attorney  oftht 
same  Territory,  as  he  may  deem  the  interests  ofthcCni:- 
ed  States  may  require,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  bills  g: 
review  before  the  said  Court. 

Sec.  7.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  Xhat,  in  ai/  case3» 
the  party  against  whom  the  judgment  or  decree  of  tbe 
said  Court  may  be  finally  given,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
appeal  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  rendition,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United   States^   which  Ccun 


claims  umlor  the  said  act,  to  proceed  by  bills  of  review, 

filed,  or  to  be  filed,  in  the  said  Court,  on  the  part  of  the  !  shall  have  power  to  review  the  decision  of  tlte  Courtbe- 

United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  all  or  any  of  the    low,  both  on  the  law  and  tlie  facts  ;  and    the  Cwn  in 


decrees  of  the  said  Court,  in  cases  wherein  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  said  Court,  or  be  alleged  in  such  bills  of  re 
view,  that  the  juris<liction  of  the  same  was  assumed,  in 
any  case,  on  any  forged  warrant,  concession,  grant,  or- 
der of  survey,  «r  other  evidence  of  title  ,-  and,  in  every 
case  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Court,  on  the  pro- 
secution of  any  such  bill  of  review,  that  such  warrant, 
concession^  grant,  order  of  survey,  or  other  evidence  of 
title,  is  a  forgery,  it  shall  be  lawful,  and  the  said  Court  is 
hereby  authorized  to  proceed,  by  further  order  and  de- 
cree, to  reverse  and  annul  any  prior  decree  or  adjudica- 
tion upon  such  claim  \  and  thereupon,  such  prior  decree 
or  adjudication  shall  be  deemed,  and  held  in  all  "places 
whatever,  to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
And  the  said  Court  shall  proceed  on  such  bills  of  review, 
by  such  rules  of  practice  and  regulation  as  they  may  adopt, 
for  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  or  confirmed  in 
them  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  entries  of  land 
in  any  of  the  land  officers  in  Arkansas,  under  any  of  the  I 
provisions  of  the  said  act,  shall  be  made,  until  the  further 
direction  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  patent  shall '       , 
be  issue'd  for  lands  under  any  decree  of  the  said  Court,  !  been,  or  shall  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  un- 


Arkansas  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  required  to  spre^ 
upon  the  record  the  whole  testimony,  together  viih  :he 
reasons  for  their  decision  in  each  case,  and  to  trsDsmi:  u 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  aune,  tcgt- 
ther  with  the  original  wairant,  concession,  graul,  order 
of  survey,  or  other  evidence  of  title. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, shall,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  imposed 
by  this  act,  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  in  addition  to  tlieir  salary  as  Jadges  of 
the  .Superior  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Arkansas^  which 
shall  be  in  full  for  their  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  May  8,  1830. 

AN  ACT  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  "  An  ac^  *«> 
authcrize  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  of  Arkansas 
and  Florida  to  elect  their  officers,  and  far  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  in  case  any  vacancy  has  occur- 
red, or  shall  occur  in  any  office  to  which  any  person  has 


in  any  case  in  which  the  original  warrant,  concession, 
grant,  or  order  of  survey,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
nies  of  the  said  Court,  unless  the  person  or  persons  claim- 
ing such  patent  shall  first  produce  and  deposite,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Genei-al  Land  Office, 
the  original  warrant,  concession,  gtant,  qr  order  of  sur- 
vey, on  which  such  decree  was  founded,  and  on  which 
the  said  Court  took  jurisdiction  under  the  said  act ;  and 
no  patent  shall  be  issued  until  the  further  order  of  Con- 
gress, in  any  case,  under  the  said  act,  until  it  shall  satis- 
factorily appear  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  that  the  warrant,  concession,  grant,  or  order  of 


der  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, eitlier  by  a  refusal  to  accept  the  same,  or  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory is  hereby  authorized  and  rec^uired  to  supply  such 
vacancy,  until  the  next  general  election  :  And  in  case  any 
vacancy  shall  occur,  in  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Auditor,  or  Treasury  for  the  said  Territory,  either  by  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  same,  or  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  the  Governor  thereof  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  supply  such  vacancy  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature. 
Approved,  May  8,  1850. 
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-A.N  ACT  to  authorize  th«  re-conve^ance  of  a  Lot  of 
Land  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
^Vr'hereas,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  the  sixth  of  May»  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  did  convey  to  the  United  States,  a  lot  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  Hubert-street,   in  the  City  of  New 
York,  called  the  North  Battery,  ''so  long  as  the  sante 
should  be  used  and  applied  to  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  no  longer." 
Be  it,  therefore^  enacted,  &c.  That,  whenever  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  shall  determine  that  the  said 
lot  is  no  longer  useful  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  be, 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  re- 
conveyed  to  the  Mayor  and   Corporation  of  New  York, 
the  works  thereon  to  be  dismantled,   and  the  materials 
thereof  to  be  disposed  of,  in  such  manner  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  public  interest  niay  require. 
Approved,  May  10, 1830, 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representativeaof 
Richard  Eppes. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e,  I'hat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Richard  Eppes,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,  for  that  amount  paid  by  him  into  the 
Treasury,  on  account  of  clothing,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  fourth  regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  improperly 
debited  in  the  account  of  said  Eppea. 

Approved,  May  10, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  Abbott . 

Be]it  enacted,  Uc  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Jamea  Abbptt,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars, 
for  his  fences,  necessarily  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  burnt  for  fuel,  in 
the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Approved,  May  10,  1830^ 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  Bridge  and  Draw  across  the  Poto- 
mac, from  Washington  City  to  Alexandria. 
Be  it  enacted,  C^c.  That  the  Corporation  of  George- 
town, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  they  are  here- 
by authorized,  within  six  months  from  the  passing  of  this 
act,  to  form  a  draw  in  the  bridge  leadmg  from  Washing- 
ton City  to  Alexandria,  across  the  Potomac  river,  not  less 
than  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  nor  less  than  twelve  feet 
wide  ;  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  making  said 
draw,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  unappropriated  tho- 
ney  in  the  Treasury, 

Sec.  2.  Be  ii  further  enacted,  I'hat  the  Washington 
Bridge  Company  shall  hereafter  be  required  to  keep 
eight  reflecting  lamps,  to  be  lighted  during  the  night,  of 
which  four  shall  be  at  the  principal  draw,  two  at  the 
smaller  draw,  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  ;  and  in 
repairing  said  bridge,  the  Company  may,  and  are  hereby 
permitted  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  bridge  to  twenty- 
four  feet,  leaving  four  feet  on  one  side  of  said  bridge  fbr 
foot  passengers,  which  shaU,  by  a  strong  and  sufficient 
railing,  be  separated  from  the  carriage  way. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  making  said 
draw,  the  opposite  side  of  the  warps,  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  shall  be  curved  off  in  a  circular  form  ;  and 
the  side  of  the  spaces  covered  by  £aid  draw,  shall  be 
sufficiently  and  strongly  planked  up  on  each  side  ;  and 
said  Bridge  Company  shall  remove  from  the  passage 
through  it,  all  obstructions  to  safe  navigation. 

Sec.  4.  jind  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  oe  fully  satisfied  that  the  work 


contemplated  by  this  act  to  be  done,  under  the  superind- 
ence  and  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown,  is 
properly  and  sufficiently  well  done,  and  is  entirely  safe 
for  the  passing  of  wagons,  then,  and  not  before,  shall  the 
appropriation- herein  be  paid,  or  so  much  of  ^e  same  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  making  said 
draw. 

Sec.  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  Corpora- 
tion of  Georgetown  shall  not  inteiTupt  the  passage  across 
said  bridge  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  paving  to  the  Bridge  Company  an. amount 
equal  to  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  dajr  over  sixty 
days,  that  the  passing  of  said  bridge  may  be  inrerrupted. 

Sec.  6.  Anabe  itjurlher  enacted.  That  if  said  Company 
shall  refuse  to  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown  the  right 
to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  act,  then  the  rights  and 
provisions  in  favor  of  said  Company,  secured  by  the  se- 
cond section  of  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect. 

Sec.  7.  Jndhe  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  said  Com- 
pany shall  refuse  to  permit  the  alteration  in  the  draw 
herein  provided  for,  and  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  notify  the  Corporation  of  George- 
town of  such  refusal,  then  this  act,  andeveiy  thing  there- 
in contained,  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Washington,  in  said  District  of  Columbia,  be  au- 
thorized to  form  a  draw  in  said  bridge,  over  the  Eastern 
channel  of  said  river,  thirty  five  feet  wide;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated,  and  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
Corporation  of  Washmgton,  to  the  construction  of  the 
said  last  mentioned  draw,  as  the  appropriation  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act  is  to  be  made  and  applied  by  the  Cor^ 
poration  of  Georgetown,  to  the  construction  of  the  first 
mentioned  draw  ;  and  further,  that  all  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  relating  to  the  first  mentioned  draw  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  Georgetown,  shall  apply  to  the  draw  last  men- 
tioned and  the  Corporation  of  Wasliington. 

Sec.  9.  JSnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  considered  as  giving  a  construc- 
tion to  so  much  of  the  tenth  and -eleventh  sections  of  the 
original  charter  of  said  Bridge  Company,  as  relates  to 
the  construction  of  draws  in  said  bridge. 

Approved,  MSiy  14, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Florida. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Territory  of  Florida  shall  commence  its  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  instead  of  the.  8e<* 
cond  Mondlay  in  October,  as  now  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  Jtnd  be  it  further  enacted,  lliat  the  first  and 
tliird  sections  of  an  act  'Ho  amend  an  act  for  Uie  appre- 
hension of  criminals  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,"  passed  by  said  Legislative  Council  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  eighteenth  hundred  and  twen-. 
ty-nine,  be,  and  the  same  ftre  hereby  annulled. 

Approved,  May  14^  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  sundry  Revolutionary  and  other 
Officers  und  Soldiers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretai-y  of  War  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  place  the  names  of 
John  L.  PoUeresky,  a  major,  Samuel  Snow  and  David 
Mead  Randolph,  captains,  Sylvanus  Wood,  Samuel  Ge- 
rock,  William  Holgate,  and  Nathaniel  Elliot,  lieutenants, 
and  George  Wunder,  an  ensign,  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  on  the  list  of  Revolutionary  pensioners,  and  to  pay 
them  each  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dolUrs  a  month,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
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8ec.2.  And  be  it  Jktrtker  madedt  Thtt  the  SecreCwy 
of  Wiir  be,  mnd  he  b  hereby,  autherized  and  required  to 
place  the  names  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  late  a  major,  Robert 
Kane,  an  adjutant  in  a  eorpt  of  Tolunteer%  ^tchariah  9. 
Conger,  John  I>owner,  Stephen  8hea«  and  Michael  Fiah- 
el,  lieutenants,  and  Hemy  Starring,  jr.  an  ensgn  in  the 
late  war,  on  the  list  of  invalid  pensfoners  {  and  to  pav 
them  as  ibUovs,  to  wit :  to  Samuel  Hoadljr,  twelve  doL 
lars  a  month ;  to  Robert  Kane,  eight  dollars  a  month ;  to 
Zachariali  S.  Conger,  fourteen  doUan  a  month  i  to  John 
Downer,  fifteen  doUars  a  month  $  to  Stephen  Shea,  twen- 
ty dollart  a  month  i  to  Michael  Fishel,  seventeen  dollars 
a  month  {  and  to  Henry  Starring,  jr.  ten  doUars  a  month, 
commencing  on  the  first  daf  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twentv-eight. 

Sac.  3.  And  be  it  Jwiiir  enacted.  That  the  Secretaiy 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  required  to  place  the  names 
of  the  following  persons  upon  the  list  of  Revolutionafy 
pensioners,  vis  :  Samuel  French,  William  Lawrence,  Asa 
WiUcins,  Stephen  Fuller,  Stephen  Wilcox,  Elijah  John- 
ston, Samuel  Sykea,  Jonah  Mone,  Abiel  Brown,  John 
Lemnon,  Andrew  Bacon,  Joseiih  Raynesfbid,  Benjamin 
Mott,  Joseph  Boss,  Levi  Hutchins,  John  Perry,  second, 
James  Johnson,  James  Robinson,  Chamberlain  Hudson, 
Philemon  Tiffany,  Lemuel  Pardee,  Joseph  Wilson,  Isaac 
Smally,  Wiiriam   Cole,  Harlman  Lower,   John   Reizer, 
Daniel  Hinds.  Joseph  B.  Jennison,  Henry  Romer,  David 
CarsweO.  Joseph  Barlow,*  Hamblin  Cole^  John  Powell, 
Christopher  Caiy,  William  Scott,  of  Connecticut,  Joseph 
Chaplin,  John  Putney,  John  Stout,  Philip  Nagle,  Frede- 
rick Stull,  James  Porter,  Absalom  Baker,  Richard  Narie^ 
Robert  Ditcher,  Ezekiel  Rnowles,  Caleb  Wiseman,  Tho- 
mas Putney,  Anselm  Bailey,  William  Scott,  of  Smithfield, 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  Micajah  Mayfield,  Tris- 
tram Daggct,  Edward  Curran,  Geoige    Ciller,  Samuel 
Fox,  Joneph  Neilson,  Eli  Su^art,  Timothy  Benedict, Asa 
Quiry,8eth  Higley, William  Higgtiibotham,Lemuel  With- 
ington,  William  Harris,  Amos  Ingraham,  Benjamin  Jones, 
Thomas  Salsbury,  John  Israel,  Elias  Porter,  Frederick 
Sheckler,  Reuben  Rioker,  Anthony  Sluthour,  Reuben 
Carter,  Joseph  Smith,  John  Hudson,  Nathaniel  Fuller, 
Henry  Doll,   Amos  Andrews,   Valentine    Stickell,  Joel 
Rigrpna,  William  Yickroy,  Joseph  Randall,  John  McMur- 
tiy,  James  Long,   William  Rockwell,  Stephen  Bennet, 
Josiah  Mott,  Simon   Fobes,  Thomas   Bloomfield,  Obed 
Cushman,  Nathan  Lockwood,  Dennis  Jones,  Robert  Mil- 
ton, James  Needs,  Christopher  Ward,  Rliakim  Clap,Wil- 
'  liam  Pew,  Revolutionary  soldiers,  John  MeClain,  a  sailor, 
and  Christopher  Sype,  a  musician,  and  restore  to  the 
same  Tut  the  names  of  Archibsld  Jackson,  Roger  Merrill, 
Daxid  Colson,  Samuel   Payson,  Zadock  Morris,  Jacob 
Cramer,  James  Davidson,  George  Lucas,  Jacob  Hading* 
ton,  Ebenezer  Beeman,  Charles  Stems,  Zacbeus  Rich, 
Francis  Newton, Joshua  Spcar%  Zephaniali  Ross,  Leonard 
Corl,  and  Moses  Weld  t  and  to  pay  them  each  at  the  rate 
of  eight  dollars  a  month,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sac.  4.  3nd6€  it  Mhw  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  l^ar  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  and  required 
to  pay,  instead  of  their  present  pensions,  to  Humphrey 
Becket,  Levi  Hathway,  and  Jacob  Zimmerman,  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  a  month  to  the 
two  former,  four  dollars  to  the  latter,  and  eight  dollars  a 
month  to  Minney  Ryneason,  and  George  Doogan,  sol- 
diers of  the  late  war,  to  commence  respectively  on  the 
first  day  of  Januar>',  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Sso.  5.  And  be  ii  fiuiker  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
place  the  names  of  James  McFarlane,  Henry  Houser, 
James  Ferrel,  Esau  Ritchey,  Geor^  W.  Morrison,  Ro- 
bert Gumbleton,  Robert  Currey,  William  Ferguson,  Levi 
M.  Roberts,  William  M.  Fowler,  Ebenezer  Lord,  Joseph 
Booth,  John  Carlton,  second,  soldiers  of  the  late  war, 


Tandeheste,  a  Seneca  warrior  of  the  late  w»r,  Tboaw 
Flemming,  Comefios  Huson,  Stephen  Twisty  ^WULti 
Turney,  James '^iley,  Adrian  Peters^  on  the  fiat  of  innE. 
pensionen^  and  to  pay  them  at  the  rmte  of  eight  defies 
per  month  each,  commencing  respectrrely  on  the  fis 
day  of  Janusnr,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen^-«i^t. 

Sic.  6.  And  be  UJurtker  enacted.  That  the  Secretaira 
War  be,and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  reqalred  to  pboe 
the  names  of  the  following  persons  upon  the  iamlid  pes- 


sion  list,  at  the  following  rates,  to  wit :  Silas  Peese  ad 
Peter  Shite  at  the  rate  of  eight  d<Ahn  n  month  eack : 
Joshua  BiU,  Henry  Barton,  Robert  Mi^het^  James  D.  i.'- 
chardson,  and  Daniel  Depuy,  at  the  rmte  of  fire  dcAn 
thbiy-three  Und  one-third  cents  esch  i  Benjamifi  Gates, 
at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  ;  Wilfiam  Gaaaage,  Maamc  Vhmer, 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Asa.  Pimtt,  EZiaia 
Dooglsss,  John  Pearle,  William  Clarkp  Jonathan  Hoys, 
and  Henry  Johnson,  an  Indian  warrior  of  the  Six  Nationi, 
at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  month  each,  commeocing  to- 
pectively  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eigtiteen  hundred 
and  twenty -eight. 

Sac.  7.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That  the  Seoetaiy 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  pay  to  Ann  Lk- 
tie,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  William  Little,  deceas- 
ed, the  amount  of  nensioo  of  said  WiHiam  Littk,  for 
one  year^  nine  montna  and  twenty-nine  dajrs. 

Ssc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  pbce  the 
name  of  Racltael  Turner,  widow  of  Peter  Towner,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  late  war,  on  the  list  of  half-pay  peimoaen, 
and  pay  to  her  at  the  rate  of  four  doUars  a  month,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Jam- 
ary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twes^-eighL 

Sec.  9.  And  be  itfiarther  enacted,Thal  the  Secretary  of 
War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  required  to  place  the  name  of 
Andrew  Herrick,  a  soldier  of  the  Reyclutioii,  and  now  a 
lunatic,  i»pon  the  list  of  Revohitionaiy  penaionen^  and 
pay  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  and  properiy 
authorized,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  char^  of  his  per- 
son and  estate,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January^  one  thoossnd 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secrctsy 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  place  the  Mine 
of  Thomas  Scott,  alias  Knox,  a  soldier  of  the  late  war, 
and  now  a  lunatic,  upon  the  list  of  invalid  pensonen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  pay  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  and  properly  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  the  person  and  estate  of  said  Thomas  Scott, 
alias  Knox,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  i  which  aud  pefiaion 
shall  continue  so  long  as  the  said  Secretanr  shall  be  satis- 
fied of  the  continuance  of  the  disability  atoroaid. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed -to  pay  to  the  mi- 
nor children  of  Collins  Hurlbu^  a  adldiec  of  the  bte 
war,  their  guardians,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
lawfully  authorized  to  receive  the  same  for  the  use  of 
said  children,  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  month,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  SecreUry 
of  War  be,  and  he  b  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to 
place  upon  the  pension  roll  the  name  of  James  Royal,  of 
Tennessee,  at  the  rate  of.  eight  dollars  per  month,  to  be 
paid  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  pen- 
sions are  usually  paid,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  pensiom 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  out  of  anv  moneys  in  the  Tteasu- 
ry,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  tlie  same  manner  that 
other  pensions  are  now  payable* 
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Sec.  14.  Md  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases 
of  the  death  of  any  of  the  pensioners  named  in  Uiis  act, 
leaving^  a  widow,  such  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  arrears  of  pensions  due  at  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  prescribe. 

Approved  :  May  20,  X830. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  port  of  delivery  at  Delaware  City. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  Delaware  City,  in  the  District 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  a  port  of  deUvery  {  and  a  Sur- 
veyor shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  reside  at  said  City. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  to  cany  into  efTect  the 
Treaty  of  Butte  des  Mortes. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paicTout  of  any  un. 
appropriated  money  in  the  Treasury,  to  carry  into  effect 
a  treaty  with  the  Chippewa,  Menomonie,  and  Winnebaga 
Indians,  ratified  the  twenty-third  February,  one-thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  viz. 

For  the  expense  of  distributinj^  goods  among  the  In- 
dians at  said  treaty,  as  stipulated  m  the  fourth  article,  fif- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars. 

For  purposes  of  education,  as  provided  by  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle, fsr  three  years,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  of  Commissioners,  and  other  ex- 
penses attending  the  adjustment  of  boundaiies,  and  other 
(tbjects  referred  to  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles, 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  ;  May  20,  1830. 

AK  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 
Beit  enacted,  8tc.  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  if  so  much  be  necessary,  be  applied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  erection,   or  purchase  of  a 
United  States' Marine  Hospital  for  the  sick  and  disabled 
seamen,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  5  and,  also,  to  in- 
demnify the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  for  the  damages 
which  they  have  susUined,  from  being  obliged  to  provide 
a  building  or  buildinga  for  such  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 
as  would  have  been  entitled  to  relief  from  the  Marine 
Hospital  Fund,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  to  furnish  the  amount  of  fifteen  thou- 
I   sand  dolhirs,  for  the  erection  of  a  Marine  Hospital,  accord- 
,    ing  to  the  terma  of  a  contract  entered  into  in  the  year  one 
[    thousand  ejght  hundred  and  four,  between  the  then  6e- 
!    cretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  said  City  Council. 

Sec.  2.  jSnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of 
I    twenty-five  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved,  May  20, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duties  on  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cocoa. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That,  from  and  after  the  thirUr.first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir> 
ty,  the  duty  on  Coffee  shall  be  two  cents  per  pound,  and 
from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  the  duty  on  Coffee 
shall  be  one  cent  per  pound,  and  no  more  ;  and^rom  and 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  duty  on  Cocoa  shall  be  one  cent 
per  pound,  and  no  more.  And  that,  from  and  after  the 
thirty-first  Decenobe^  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
!  thirty-one,  the  fbUowing  rates  of  duty  and  no  other,  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  on  Teas  imported  from  China,  or 
other  place  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  to  wit  :  Imperial,  Gunpowder, 
and  Gomee,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ;  Hyson  and 
Young  Hyson,  eighteen  cents  per  pound  ;  Hyson  Skm, 


and  other  Green  Teas,  twelve  cents  per  pound  ;  Sou* 
chong,  and  other  Black  Teas,  except  Bohea,  ten  cents 
per  ipound  ;  and  Bohea  four  eents  per  pound  ;  and  on 
teas  imported  from  any  other  place,  or  in  vessels  other 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  the  following  rates,  to 
wit  :  Imperial,  Gunpowder,  and  Gomee,  thirty-seven 
cents  ;  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson,  twenty-seven  cents  ^ 
Hyson  Skin  and  other  green  teas^  twenty  cents  ;  Sou- 
chong, and  other  black  teas,  except  Bohea,  eighteen 
cents  ;  and  Bohea  six  cents  per  pound. 

Sec  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Tea,  Cocoa,  and 
Coffee,  which  have  been,  or  which  shall  be  hereafter  put 
into  the  Custom  House  stores,  under  the  bond  of  the  im- 
porter,' and  which  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs,  on  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the 
thirty-firstday  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  no  high- 
er duty  than  if  the  same  were  imported,  respectively,  af- 
ter the  sud  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  :  Pro- 
inded.  That  nothing  herein  contMned  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  or  postpone  the  time  when  the  duty  on  the  said 
Tea,  Cocoa,  and  Coffee  shall  be  payable. 

Approved,  Blay  20, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan  Taylor,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Jam^s  Morrison  and  Charies  Wilkins. 

^f  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuty 
pay,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jo- 
.nathan  Taylor,  and  the  representatives  of  James  Morrison 
and  Charles  Wilkins,  twelve  thousand  mxty-one  dolbirs 
and  ninety-nine  cents,  in  the  proportion  of*^  one-third  to 
each,  for  the  improvements  made  by  the  said  Taylor, 
M^son,  and  Wilkins,  at  the  salt  works,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Ilhnois,  under  a  lease  between  the  United 
States  and  them,  dated  on  the  fifth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten  ;  which  amount  was  liquida- 
ted by  the  President  of  the  United  States^  on  the  second 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  andtvren^  ;  and  to 
be  discharged  bj  surrendering  to  said  lessees,  kettles  of 
that  value,  at  said  works,  but  which  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  declined  to  surrender,  claiming  to  own  thejn  by  the 
cession  of  sud  works  by  tl^  United  State*  to  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate 

the  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 

District  of  Louisiana." 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
drawing  and  cmpannelinf^  juries  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Louisiana  Districts  shall  be  the  same 
as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  District  Courts  of  the 
State  qf  Louinana  ;  and  that  the  Judge  of  the  United 
States'  Courts  in  said  District  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized, by  rule,  to  adopt  any  amendment  that  nay  hereaf- 
ter be  made  to  the  laws  of  the  said  State,  prescribing  the 
qualification  of  jurors,  and  providing  for  diawing  and 
empanneling  juries. 

Sec  2.  JStd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by.  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
performed  by  the  sheriff,  in  relation  to  the  drawing  and 
summoning  of  jurors,  shall  be  performed  by  the  manbals, 
and  those  so  prescribed  for  the  Parish  Juci^e,  or  the  Dis* 
trict  Judge  or  the  State,  shall  be  performed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  United  States.  And  that  the  duties  so 
prescribed  by  the  said  State  laws,  imposed  on  any  other 
State  officer,  shall  be  performed  by  such  householders  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  said  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 
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Lawa  of  the  United  Sttttes, 


AN  ACT  to  Incorporate  the  Alexandria  Canal  Company. 

Be  it  enaetedi  C^«.  That  John  Koberts,  Phlneas  Janney, 
Robert  J.  Taylor,  Thompson  F.  Mason,  Hugh  Smith, 
Anthony  C.  Cazeno\'e, ,  William  H.  Miller,  Charles  Ben- 
nett, Edmund  J.  Lee,  Colin  Auld,  Henry  Dan^erfield, 
George  Brent,  and  Jonathan  Bucher,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  Commissioners,  any  three  of  whom 
shall  be  competent  to  act,  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  hereinafter  incorporated. 
The  said  Commissioners  snail  cause  books  to  be  opened, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  they  shall  think  fit,  under  the 
management  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  said 
Company,  which  Bubscription&  may  be  made  either  in 
person  or  by  power  of  attorney ;  and  notice  siiall  be  g^v- 
en  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  time  and  place  of 
opening  the  books. 

Sec.  2.  Jind  be  it  further  enaded.  That  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  cause  the  books  to  be  kept  open  at  least 
twenty  days,  and  witliin  sixty  days  afler  the  expiration 
thereof,  shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  at 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  of  which  meeting  notice  shall  be 
given  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  one 
published  in  the  town  of  Alei^ndria,  at  least  twenty  days 
next  before  the  said  meeting  ^  and  such  meeting  shall 
and  may  be  continued  until  the  business  shall  be  finished; 
and  the  Commissioners,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid, 
shall  lay  before  the  subscribers  the  books  contuning  the 
vtate  of  the  said  subscription,  and  if  one-fourth  of  the 
capital  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
should  not  appear  to  have  been  subscribed,  then  the  said 
Commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  empowered  to 
take  and  receive  subscriptions  to  makeup  such  deficien- 
cy, and  may  continue  to  take  and  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  term  of  twelve  months  thereafter;  and  a  just  and 
true  list  of  all  subscribers,  with  the  sum  subscribed  by 
«ach,  shall  be  made  out  and  returned  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  a  majority  of  them,  under  their  hands,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasuiy  of  the  United  States^  to  be 
carefiiUy  preserved  ;  and  in  case  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  subscribed, '  then  the 
sum  sub«cribed  shall  be  reduced  to  that  amount  by  the 
said  Coqfimissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  by  beginning 
at,  and  striking  off  a  share  from,  the  largest  subscription 
or  subscriptions,  and  continuing  to  strike  off  a  share  from 
all  subscriptions  under  the  largest,  and  above  one  share, 
until  the  same  shall  be  reduced  to  the  capital  aforesaid, 
or  until  a  share  shall  be  taken  from  all  subscriptions  above 
one  share  ;  and  lots  shall  be  drawn  between  subscribers 
of  equal  sums,  to  determine  the  number  of  shares  which 
each  subscriber  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  on  a  list  to  be 
made  for  striking  off,  as  aforesaid  ;  and,  if  the  sum  sub- 
scribed shall  exceed  the  capital  aforesaid,  then  to  strike 
off  by  the  same  rule,  until  the  sum  subscribed  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  capital  aforesaid,  or  all  subscriptions  re- 
duced to  one  share,  respectively  ;  and  if  there  be  still  an 
excess,  then  lots  shall  be  drawn  to  determine  the  subscri- 
bers who  are  to  be  excluded,  in  order  to  reduce  the  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  aforesaid,  which  striking  off  shall 
be  certified  on  Uie  list  aforesaid  ;  and  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  hereby  incorporated,  shall  consist  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollai-aeadi,  of  which  every  person  subscri- 
bing may  take  and  subscribe  for  one  or  more  whole  shares : 
PrSoidedf  That  unless  one-fourth  of  tlie  said  capital  shall 
be  subscribed,  as  aforesaid,  all  subscriptions  under  tlib 
act  shall  be  void;  and  in  case  one-fourth,  and  less  than  the 
whole,  shall  be  subscribe,  then  the  said  Commissioners, 
or  a  maiority  of  them,  areliereby  empowered  and  direct- 
ed to  take  and  receive  the  subscriptions  which  shall  first 
^be  offered  in  whole  shares,  as  aforesaid,  until  the  defici- 
ency shall  be  made  up  ;  a  certificate  of  which  additional 


subscription  shall  be  made,  under  the  hands  of  the  «£ 
Commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them  for  the  time  beh^ 
and  returned  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  Jnd  be  it  further  enadedp  That,  whenever  os 
half,  or  a  greater  pi^  of  the  said  stock  shall  have  beer 
subscribed  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  then  the  subscribe?! 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  dcchf-i 
to  be,  incorporated  into  a  company,  by  the  name  of  tk: 
Alexandria  Canal  Company,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  a 
such,  and  as  such  shall  have  perpetual  succesnoii,  ui: 
common  seal ;  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  c^  -at 
said  Commissioners,  or  a  majori^  of  thenv  to  call  a  ^sfi- 
ral  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  as  they^  or  a  majcrit*  ^ 
them,  shall  appoint,  after  advertising  the  same  ia  s^ 
public  prints  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  ^at 
proper ;  and  such  of  the  said  subscribers  aa  lAkall  be  7^ 
sent  at  the  said  meeting,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  ba- 
by empowered  and  requh*ed  to  elect  a  President  aodic 
Directors,  for  conducting  the  said  undertakng,  aod  » 
naging  all  the  said  Company's  bunne^s  and  coDcera5»  h 
and  during  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  ds 
said  subscribers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  think  t 
and,  in  counting  the  votes  of  all  general  aaeetings  of  t^ 
said  Company,  each  member  shall  be  alloved  ooe  n^ 
for  every  share,  as  fieir  as  ten  shares,  and  one  Tote  for  ert- 
ry  ten  shares  above  ten,  by  him  or  ner  held  at  the  tac, 
in  the  stock  of  the  said  Company^  and  any  pro^v^^ 
by  writing,  under  his  or  her  band,  execot^  befoe  xx^ 
witnesses,  may  depute  any  other  member  or  piyprieics, 
to  vote  and  act  as  proxy  for  him  or  her,  at  acy  g^aeni 
meeting  :  Prodded^  aUo,  That  no  officer  or  <fire^  of 
said  Company  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  ^Uxk  bat 
his  own  :  JSnd  provided^  tdaot  That  nothing  beim  csi- 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  or  yes- 
sons,  who  may,  from  time  to  time*  be  by  law  appoicted, 
from  voting  at  any  general  meeting,  on  any  stock  wise! 
may  be  held  by  any  State^ 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Presi- 
dent and  Directors,  and  their  successor^  or  a  majcritr  at 
tliem  assembled,  shall  have  full  power  and  aothcrity  u 
appoint,  and  at  their  pleasure  dismiss,  such  engiaec'  a 
engineers,  and  agent  or  agents,  as  they  may  d^  expe- 
dient, and  to  fix  their  compensation,  and  to  agree  «*a 
any  person  or  persons,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Co^pisj. 
to  cut  canals  erect  dams,  open  feeders,  constnict  bcb, 
and  perform  such  other  works  as  they  shall  jtidgt  i» 
cessary  and  expedient  for  completing  a  canal,  im  tbt 
termination,  or  other  point  on  the  Chesapeake  aadOb^ 
Canal,  to  such  place  in  the  town  of  Alexandrii  as  rbe 
Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint ;  and  out  of  die  taocey 
arising  from  the  subscriptions  and  tolls,  to  pay  fff  tbt 
same,  and  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  said  eualst 
locks,  and  other  necessary  works  thereto^  satf  to  defiay 
all  incidental  chaises  ;  and  also,  to  appoint  a  Tvctsarer, 
Clerk,  and  other  officers,  toU-gatheren^  managers,  aod 
servants,  as  they  shall  judge  requisite;  mnd  to  agree  h: 
and  settle  their  respective  wages  or  allowancea,  and  » 
settle,  pass,  and  sign  their  accounts  $  and  also,  to  make 
and  establish  rules  of  proceeding,  and  to  transact  iB 
other  business  and  concerns  of  the  said  Company,  in  xod 
during  the  intervals  between  the  general  meeting!  d 
the  same  ;  and  they  shall  be  allowed,  aa  a  oompensatiQa 
for  theiitrouble  therein,  such  sum  of  nK>ney  as  sbaS,  bf  i 
general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  be  delermiDd: 
Provided  ahvaya,  That  the  Treasurer  shall  give  bond,  in 
«uch  penalty  and  with  such  security,  as  the  said  I^ 
sident  and  Directors,  or  a  majority  of  tfiem,  shall  direct, 
for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  a 
him  ;  and  that  the  allowance  to  be  made  him  for  bis  se^ 
f  ices  shall  not  exceed  tfares  dollars  in.  the  hundred,  f^ 
the  dipbursements  by  him  made ;  and  that  no  office  a 
the  Company  shall  have  any  rottf  in  the  settlcincnt  c?r 
payment  of  his  own  account. 
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Laws  of  the  United  Staiea. 


[21st  Cong*.  1st  Sess. 


Sec.  5.  Aidbt  it  furUur  enaeUd,  That,  on    all  sub- 
fieri ptiona  there  ahalf  be  paid,  at  the  time  of  the  subscrip. 
tiofiy  on  each  share,  one  dollar;  and  thereafter,  when  the 
Company  shall  be  formed,  the  stocK  subscribed  shall  be 
paid  in  such  inalalments,  and  at  suc^  tiroes,  as  the  Presi- 
(lent  and  Directors  shal^  from  time  to  time,  require,  as 
the  work  advances:  Frovided,  Tliat  not  more  than  one- 
half  shall  be  demanded  within  any  one  year   from  the 
cornmencement  of  the  work,  nor  any  payment  demanded 
until  at  least  thirty  days  public  notice  thereof  shall  have 
been  ^ven  in  such  public  newspapers  as  the  said  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  shall  direct  sucli  notices  to  be  publish- 
ed im  and,  whenever  any  subscriber  shall  fail  to  pay  any 
instalment  called  for  by^he  Company,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  theCompany,  upon  motion,  to  be  made  in  any 
Court  of  Record,  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  obtain  a  judg- 
ment against  the  subscriber  so  foiling  to  pay;  or  the  said 
Company,  at  their  option,  may  sell  the  stock  of  such  sub- 
scriber, after  giving  sixty  day^  notice  in  such  public  news* 
papers  as  they  may  iudge  proper;  and,   if  the  proceeds 
of  any  such  sale  shall  exceed  the  sum  demanded,  the  sur- 
plus, after  paying  the  expenses  of  such  sale,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  subscriber  so  huUng,  or  his  legs*  representatives; 
and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  become  a  stockhold- 
er, and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,   rights,  and  emoluments, 
as  original  subscribers  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  jind,  to  continue  the  succession  of  the  said 
President  and  Directors,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  num- 
ber, be  it  enadedt  That  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  term  for  which  the  said  President  and 
Directors  were  appointed,  the  stockholders  of  the  said 
Company,  at  their  next  general  meeting,  shall  either 
continue  the  said  President  and  Directors,  or  any  ofthem, 
or  choose  others  in  their  8t^d;(and«  until  such  choice  be 
made,  the  President  and  Directors  for  the  time  being 
idiaH  continue  in  officei)  and,  in  case  of  the  deatli,  remo- 
val, rcsi^^tion,  or  incapability  of  the  President,  or  any 
of  the  Directors,  may  and  shall,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
elect  any  other  person  or  persons  to  be  President  aiul  Di- 
rectors, in  the  room  of  him  or  them,  so  dying,  removing, 
or  resigratng;  and  may,  at  any  one  of  their  general  meet- 
ing^ remove  the  President,  or  any  of  the  Directors,  and 
appoint  others  for  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  such  person  or  persons  were  at  first  to  have 
acted. 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enadedy  That  every  Presi- 
dent and  Director,  before  he  acts  as  such,  shall  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enneledf  That  the  presence,  in 
person  or  proxy,  of  the  stockholders  having  a  major  part 
of  ttie  stock,  at  least,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  in  every  year,  at  such  con- 
venient place  as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  appointed 
by  the  said  general  meetings;  but,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber sliall  not  attend  on  that  day,  tlie  stockholders  who 
do  attend,  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stock 
holders  holding  the  major  part  of  the  stock  do  attend 
and  the  business  of  the  Com|Mmy  is  finished;  to  which 
meeting,  the  President  and  Directors  slmll  make  report, 


ficatc  thereof,  duplicate  of  which  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Company's  books^  and,  at  such  yearly  general  meetings, 
afler  leaving  in  the  liands  of  tiic  Treasurer  such  sums  as 
the  stockholders,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  judge  no 
cessary  tor  repairs  and  ccintingent  charges,  an  e(|ual  divi- 
dend of  all  the  nett  profits  arising  from  the  tolls  hereby 
granted,  shall  be  ordered  and  made  to  and  among  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  said  Company,  in  proportion  to  their 
several  shares,  subject  to  the  several  provisions  and  en- 
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actments  hereinafter  declared;  and,  upon  anv  emergency, 
in  the  interval  between  thr  said  yearly  meetings,  the  said 
President,  or  a  majority  of  the  said  Directorsj  may  ap- 
point a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Com- 
pany, at  any  convenient  place,  giving  at  least  one  month's 
previous  notice  in  such  newspapers  as  they  sliall  think 
proper;  which  meeting  may  te  adjourned,  and  continu- 
ed, as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  the  stockholders,  or  a  majori- 
ty ofthem,  in  any  general  meeting  aforesaid,  shall  deem 
it  expedient  to  order  a  semi-annual,  rather  than  a  yearly 
dividend,  as  aforesaid,  then,  in  like  manner,  with  like  no- 
tice, and  under  the  like  restrictions,  there  shall  be  a  half 
yearly,  or  semi-annual  dividend  of  nett  profits  declared 
and  paid. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  J  That,  for. ind  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expense  the  said  stockholders  will  be  at 
in  cutting  the  said  canal,  erecting  locks  and  darns,  pro- 
viding aqueducts,  feeders,  an<J  other  works,  and  in  im- 
proving and  keening  the  same  in  repair,  the  said  canal, 
and  kU  other  works  aforesaid,  or  which  may  be  required 
to  improve  the  navigation  thereof,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
with  all  their  profits,  subject  to  the  limitations  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  vested  in  the 
said  stockholders,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, forever,  as  tenants  in  common,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares;  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  President  and  Directors  at  all  times,  for- 
ever thereafter,  to  demand  and  receive,  at  such  places  as 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors aforesaid,  tolls  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  boats,  rafts 
produce  and  all  other  articles,  at  such  rates  as  the  said 
President  and  Directors  may  hereafter  allow  and  establish, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  the  Com- 
missioners, or  any  of  them,  hereby  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed,  shall  die,  resign,  or  refuse  to  act,  the  vacancy 
occasioned  thereby,  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  tlie  person  or  persons  so  appointed,  shall  have  all  the 
power  and  authority  which  was  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, whose  place  he  or  they  may  be  appointed  to 
supply;  and  when  anv  part  of  the  canal  aforesaid  shall 
have  been  completed,  according  to  the  true  mtent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Company,  liereby  created,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  ordain  and  establish  a  rate  of  tolls  to  be 
paid  upon  boats,  vessels,  rafts,  or  other  property,  passing 
on  the  part  of  the  canal  so  completed,  and  so,  from  time 
to  time,  as  a  part  or  parts  shall  be  completed,  until  the 
entire  canal  sliall  have  been  finished,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act;  for  the  collection  of 
which  tolls,  the  President  and  Directors  shall  have  power 
to  establish  so  many  toll-houses,  and,  at  their  pleasure, 
appoint  and  remove  so  many  collectors,  and  at  such  pla- 
ces as,  from  time  to  time,  they  mav  judge  expedient;  and 
the  said  President  and  Directors  shall  have  full  authority, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  a  majority  in  inter- 
est of  the  stockholders  represented  in  any  general  meet- 
ing, to  regulate  and  fix  a  tariff  of  tolls,  not  exceeding  an 
average  of  two  centH  per  ton,  per  mile;  and  so  to  adjust 
the  said  tolls  in  relation  to  the  capacity  or  burden  of  the 
b'jats,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  raUs,  passing  the  locks 
of  the  said  canal,  as  to  promote  economy  w  water  and 
time,  ia  the  navigation  thereof. 

Sec.  U.  Jtid  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  President 
and  Directors  shall  annually  or  semi-annually  declare  and 
make  such  dividend  of  the  nett  promts,  from  the  tolls  to 
be  received,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  anc 
from  other  resources  of  the  Company,  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  neccssmy  ^^^' 
rent  and  the  probable  contingent  expenses,  to  be  divid- 
ed among  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  said  Compa- 
ny, in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares,  until  the  sn- 
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mud  dIvidciKl  theKon  shall  hire  reached  twen^  per  cen- 
tum, beyond  which  it  shall  never  extend,  but  should  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  Company  exceed  that  amount  for  any 
two  yean  in  succcsnon,  then  such  excess  shall  be  applied 
by  the  President  and  Directors,  in  such  mode  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the  stockhoklersy  convened  in 
general  meeting,  to  strengthening,  improving,  and  ex- 
tending the  works  of  the  canal  of  every  description  re- 
quiring the  saraei  and  should  the  said  tolls  continue,  af- 
ter such  improvements  have  been  completed,  to  nett 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, for  any  two  years  in  succession,  the  tolls  upon  the 
same  shall  be  reduced  by  the  President  and  Directors, 
according  to  some  just  and  equiUble  ratio,  till  the  said 
dividend  aliall  fall  to  twenty  per  cent  per  annum:  /Vs- 
wdln/.  That  should  the  said  dividend  thereafter  sink  be- 
low twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  said  tolls,  or  a  part 
thereof,  may  be  renewed,-  till  the  said  nett  dividend 
reaches  that  anuxint. 

Sec.  12.  Jndbe  U further  madtd^  That  the  said  ca 
nal,  and  the  works  to  be  erected  thereon,  in  virtue  of 
this  act,  when  completed,  shall  forever  thereafter  be  es- 
teemed and  taken  to  be  navigable  as  a  public  higliwav, 
free  for  the  transportation  of  all  goods,  commodities,  and 
produce,  whatever,  on  payment  of  the  tolls  to  be  imnos- 
«d,  as  provided  by  this  act^  and  no  other  toll  or  tax  what- 
ever, for  the  use  of  tlie  said  canal,  and  the  works  thereon 
erected,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imposed,  unless 
under  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
najr  be  lawful  for  the  President  and  Directors,  or  a  ma- 
jontyofthem,  to  agree  witli  the  owners  of  any  land, 
throuij^  or  on  which  it  is  intended  that  the  said  canal,  or 
any  of  the  wofks  thereunto  appertaining,  shall  pass,  or 
be  situated,  or  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  basin  at  the  termination  of  the  said  canal  at  Alexan- 
dria, lor  the  purchase  or  use  and  occupation  thereof;  and 
in  case  of  disagreement,  or  in   case  the   owner  thereof 
sluill  be  a  feme  covert,  under  age,  non-compos,  or  out  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  application  to  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  county  in  whicii  such  lands  shall  be,  tlie 
said  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  issue  1ms  warrant,  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  summon  a  jury  of  eighteen  inhabitants  of  that 
county,  not  related  to  the  parties,  nor  in  any  manner  in- 
terested, to  meet  on  the  Und  to  be  valued,  at  a  day  to  be 
expressed  in  the  %rarrant,  not  ]e«s  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
twenty  days  thereafter!  and  the  Harshal,  upon  receiving 
the  said  warrant,  shall  forthwith  summon  the  said  jury, 
and,  when  met,  shall  administer  an  oath,  or  affirmation  to 
every  juryman  who  shall  appear,  being   not  less  than 
twelve  in  number,  that  he  will  faithfully,  justly,  and  im- 
partially, value  the  land,  and  all  damages   the  owner 
thereof  shall  sustain  by  cutting  the  canal  through  such 
land,  or  the  use  or  occupation  for  the  purposes  and  peri- 
od necessary,  of  such  land,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
skill  and  judgment,  and  that,  in  such  valuation,   he  will 
not  spare  any  person  for  favor  or  affection,  nor  any 
person  grieve,  for  malice,  hatred,-  or   ill-will;  and  in 
eveiy  such  valuation  and  assessment  of  damagea,  the 
jury   shall    be,   and  they  are   hereby,   instructed   to 
consider  in  determining  and    fixing  the  amount  there- 
of, the  actual  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  owner, 
from  conducting  the    said    canal   through,   or    erect- 
ing any  of  the  said  works  upon  his   land,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  verdict  thereby,  except  tliat  no  assessment 
iball  require  any  suA  owner  to  pay  or  contribute  any 
'thing  to  the  sttd  company,  where  such  benefit  shall  ex- 
ceed, in  the  estimate  of  the  iury,  the  vahie  and  damages 
ascertaiped  as  aforewd  ;  and  the  inquisition,  thereupon 
taken,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Marshal,  and  some  twelve 
or  more  of  the  jury,  and  returned  by  the  Marshal  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  county  ;  and  unless  good  cause  be  shown 


against  the  said  inquisition,  it  sluJl  be  affirmed  by  the 
Court,  and  recorded ;  but,  if  the  said  imfuifliticMi  sfaosijd 
be  set  aside,  or  if,  from  any  cause,  no  inqQisitioii  shall  be 
returned  to  such  court  within  a  reaaoiuble  tznie^  the  mid 
Court  may,  at  its  discretion,  as  often  as  may  be  neceai* 
ry,  direct  another  inquisition  to  be  taken,  in  the  msme 
above  prescribed ;  and  upon  every  such  valuation,  the 
jury  is  hereby  directed  to  describe  and  aacertsin  the 
bounds  of  the  land  by  them  valued,  and  the  qwantitT 
and  duration  of  the  interest  and  estate  in  the  same,  ^^ 

Suired  by  the  said  Company  for  its  use  «  and  their  valis* 
on  shall  be  conclusive,  upon  all  persona^  and  sliaO  be 
paid  by  the  said  President  and  Directors  to  tlie  owner  or 
the  land,  or  his  legal  representatives ;  and  on  payiae^ 
thereof,  the  said  company  shall  be  eased  of  aacfa  bad, 
as  of  an  absolute  estate  in  perpetuitv,  or  writh  aoch  lev 
quantity  and  duration  of  interest  in  the  mme,  «r  sui^ieet 
to  such  partial  or  temporary  use  or  occopatson,  sa  uaB 
be  required  and  described  as  aforesaid,  as  if  conveyed  by 
the  owner  of  them  ;  and  whenever,  in  the  conctrocliiM 
of  the  said  Canal,  or  any  of  the  works  thereof  locks^ 
dams,  ponds,  feeders,  tunnels,  aqueducts^  bridges^  or 
works,  of  any  other  description  whatsoever  appufteasjit 
thereto,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  use  earth,  tinibcr,  stone, 
or  gravel,  or  any  other  material,  to  be  found  on  any  of  dw 
lands  adjacent  or  near  thereto^* and  the  aaid  Piesakntand 
Directors,  or  their  agent,  cannot  procure  the  same  Ar 
the  works  aforesaid,  by  private  contract,  of  the  piraprie- 
tor  or  owner,  or  in  ca«  the  owner  riiall  be  a.  liemne^o- 
vert,  or  non  compos,  or  under  age,  or  out  of  tiie  BiMrict 
of  Columbia,  the  same  proceedings,  in  all  respect^  duJl 
be  had,  as  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  of  the  assess- 
ment and  condemnation  of  the  lands  for  the  said  caasl, 
or  the  works  appurtenant  thereto. 

Sec.  14.  JInd  be  U  further  enacted,  Tliat  it  ah^l  be  the 
duty  of  the  Company  hereby  incorporated,  to  cot,  snake, 
and  construct  the  said  Canal,  wiUi  good  and  sufficient 
locks,  on  the  most  improved  plan  w  expe£tioa  ia  the 
use  thereof,  and  with  a  width  of  notices  than  forty  fieet  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  therein,  or  of  twentv-e^t  feet 
at  the  bottom  thereof,  unless  the  quality  of  the  soil  shall 
require  a  narrow  base,  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  dope  to 
preserve  the  banks  f^m  sliding  down,  and  aalBcient  to 
admit,  at  all  seasons^  the  navigation  of  boats  and  nlb^ 
with  a  depth  of  not  leas  than  four  feet  water,  at  the 
least ;  and  whenever  wastes  shall  be  essential  to  the  se« 
curity  of  the  said  canal,  and  in  no  other  aitoatian  anhat- 
ever,  along  the  same,  the  waste  water  of  the  ssid  canal 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the 
said  company,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  such  works 
and  machinery  as  require  a  water  power  {  «id  along  one 
side  at  least,  of  the  said  canal,  and  such  aqaedocts  as  it 
nuy  render  necessary,  there  shall  be  provided^  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  a  towing  path  of  auffident  breadth 
to  apply  the  power  of  horses  to  tlie  navigation  thereof. 
Sec.  15.  Jindbe  it  further  enaded.  That  tbe  stock  of 
the  ssid  company  shall  be  considered  as  peisonal  estate, 
and  shall  only  be  transferable  by  the  owners  thereof  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  on  the  books  of  the  company  :  Pro- 
vided, Tliat  no  transfer  shall  be  made,  except  for  one  or 
more  whole  shares,  and  not  for  part  of  such  share  or 
shares ;  and  that  no  share  or  sharea  shaH  at  any  time  be 
sold,  conveyed,  or  held  in  trust,  fisr  the  use  and  benefit, 
or  in  the  name  of  another,  whereby  the  aaid  Preaident 
and  Directors,  or  the  stockholders  of  the  said  company, 
or  any  of  them,  sliall  or  may  be  challenged^  or  mshde  to 
answer  concerning  any  suoh  trust ;  but  that  everjr  |ier- 
son  appearing,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  a  stockholder,  ahali* 
as  to  the  others  of  the  said  company,  be,  to  every  intent, 
taken  absolutely  as  such  ;  but  as  between  any  trustee, 
and  the  person  for  whose  benefit  any  trust  shall  be  cre- 
ated, the  common  remedy  may  be  pursued. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That,  if  the  ca]>ital 
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iforeaatd  alnill  prove  imufficient,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
\xl  for  the  aaid  company,  from  time  to  time/  to  increase 
:he  said  capital,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  whole  shares 
18  shall  be  judged  necessary  by  the  said  stockholderB,  or 
I  majority  of  them,  present  at  any  general  meeting  of  the 
laid  company ;  and  the  said  President  and  Directors^  or 
i  majority  ef  them,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required, 
ifter  fny'mg  at  least  two  months'  previous  notice  thereof 
n  such  newspapers  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  open 
»ooks  at  siich  places  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  re< 
teiving  sucli  additional  subscriptions,  in  which  the  stock* 
lolders  of  the  said  company,  for  the  time  being,  shall, 
ind  are  hereby  declared  to  have  the  preference  of  all 
ithers,  for  the  first  thirty  days  after  the  said  books  shall 
>e  opened,  as  aforesaid,  of  taking  and  subscribing  for  so 
nany -whole  shares  as  any  of  them  shall  choose  <  an  1  the 
laid  President  and  Directors  are  hereby  requu^d  to  ofo- 
lerve,  in  all  other  respects^  the  same  rules  therein,  as  are 
yy  this  act  prescribed  for  receiving  and  adjusting  the  first 
lubscriptions,  and  in  like  manner  to  return,  under  the 
(lands  of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  an  exact  list  of 
(uch  additional  subscriptions,  with  the  sums  subscribed, 
o  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
o  be  by  him  preserved,  as  aforesaid  i  and  all  stockhold- 
:rB  of  such  additional  shares  shall,  and  are  hereby  de- 
slared  to  be«  from  thenceforward,  incorporated  into  the 
aid  company. 

Sec.  IT  .  Jhtd  be  U  fiMrihar  enacted^  That,  whenever  it 
hall  become  necessary  to  subject  the  hinds  of  any  indi- 
iduals  to  the  purposes  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  their 
ionsent  camnot  be  obtidned,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
or  the  company  to  enter  upoasuch  land,  and  proceed 
o  the  execution  of  such  works  as  may  be  requisite  j  and 
hat  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  any  suit,  in  the 
lature  ot  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  or  any  other  pro- 
:eedingy  shall  not  hinder  or  delay  the  progress  of  the 
irork ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Court  to  give 
precedence  to  controversies  which  may  arise  between 
he  company  created  by  this  act,  and  the  proprietors  ot 
and  soug^ht  to  be  condemned  for  public  uses,  and  to  de- 
ermine  them  in  preference  to  all  other  causes. 

Sec  18.  Jnd  6e  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Common 
i:ouncil  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  be,  and  they  are 
lerebjT,  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  capital  stock  of 
he  said  Companv,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
aid  town,  and  to  borrow  money  for  the  payment  thereof 
ind  to  raise  by  taxe%  to  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants 
if  the  said  town,  and  the  property  therein  such  sums 
A  shall  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  subscrip- 
ions  or  loans. 

Approved  :  May  26, 1830. 

VN  ACT  to  quiet  the  titles  of  certain  purchasers  of  Unds 
between  the  lines  of  Ludlow  and  BobertB,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  pajr,  out  of  any 
noney  in  the  Treasury  net  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Virginia  military  claimants  of  lands  sitHated  between  the 
wo  lines  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  commonly  called  Ludlow's 
ind  Roberts'  lines,  and  South  of  the  Greenville  treaty 
inc,  located  prior  to  the  twenty-mxth  day  of  June,  in  the 
rear  of  our  I^rd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve, 
he  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
bllars  and  twenty-five  cents,  with  interest  thereon  from 
he  fourth  of  llarch,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
it  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  paid ;  being  the  amount 
.t  which  said  lands  were  valued,  exclusive  of  improvc- 
nents,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  act  to 
tithorize  the  Pre«dent  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
ertain  negociations  relative  to  the  lands  located  under 
rirginia  military  land  warrants,  l^ing  between  Ludlow's 
tA  RoberU'  lines,  in  the  SUtc  of^Ohio ;"  Provided,  how- 


ever.  That,  before  the  payment  of  said  sum,  the  said 
cUumant  or  claimants  shall  relinquish,  by  deed  or  deeds, 
to  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  their  title  or  titles  to  the  said  lands. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  the  payments 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  as  directed  to  the  aakl  claimants, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  their  respective  tracts  of  land, 
made  under  the  above  recited  act  of  Congress. 

Approved  .  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  final  settlement  ef  bmd  claims 
in  Florida. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  the  claims  and  titles  to  land 
filed  before  the  Re^ster  and  Receiver  of  the  Ijand  Ofiice, 
acting  as  Commisaoners  in  the  District  of  East  Florida, 
under  the  quantity  contained  in  one  league  square,  which 
have  been  decid^  and  recommended  for  confirmation, 
contained  in  the  reports,  abstracts  and  opinions  of  said 
Register  and  Receiver,  transmitted  to  tne  becretary  of 
the  l^reasury,  according  to  law,  and  referred  by  him  to 
Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  such  claims  as 
were  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Government^  subsequent 
to  the  twentv-fourth  dxy  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen,  which  cliaJl  be  re-examined  and 
reported,  with  the  evidence,  by  the  Register  and  Re- 
ceiver, before  the  next  session  of  Congress^  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Treasury,  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  conflict- 
ing Spanish  claims,  reported  in  obedience  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  the  eighth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^two^  and  lecom- 
mended  for  confirmation  as  valid  titles,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  confirmed,  so  far  as  the  United  States  have 
any  title  to  the  same. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Hiat  all  claims  de- 
rived from  the  former  British  Government  contained  in 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  East  Florida,  or  the  Re- 
gister and  Receiver,  acting  as  such,  who  did  n^  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Spain 
and  England,  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  twentietn  of 
January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three^ 
by  leaving  said  Province,  but  who  remained  in  the  aame^ 
and  became  Spanish  subjects,  and  whose  titles  were  ap 
proved  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  liave  been  recom- 
mended for  confirmation  by  said  Commiasionen^  or  Re- 
gister and  Receiver,  acting  as  9uch,  be,  and  the  same,  are 
nereby,  confvmed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  remain- 
ing claims  which  have  been  presented  according  to  law, 
and  not  finally  acted  upon,  shall  be  adjudicated  and  final- 
ly settled  upon  the  same  condition,  restrictions^  and  limi- 
tations, in  every  respect,  as  are  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  twenty-third  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entitled  '*  An  act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  several  acts  providing  for  the  settlement  and 
confirmationof  private  land  claims  in  Florida." 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  to  deliver  over  all  pa- 
pers relative  to  private  land  claims  in  East  Florida  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  archives. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  confirma- 
tions of  land  titles  under  this  act,  shall  only  operate  as  a 
relinquishment  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  lands  respectively,  ind  shall  not  be  construed  either 
as  a  guarantee  of  any  such  titles,  or  in  any  manner  affect- 
ing me  rights  of  otlier  persons  to  the  same  lands. 

Sec  r.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the 
act  of  twenty-third  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  as  directed  that  the  selection  of  claim- 
ants who  availed  themselves  of  the  firrt  section  of  said 
act,  by  accepting  a  quantity  equal  to  one  league  square 
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within  their  respective  grants,  which  confined  the  selec- 
tion to  sectional  lines,  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  the 
selection  by  the  claimants  of  a  greater  quantity  than  a 
section,  but  the  said  claimants,  who  have,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter select,  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  any  quantity 
equal  to  the  amount  granted  in  bodies  larger  than  a  sec- 
tion in  the  form  of  any  Spanish  survey  or  plat  of  survey, 
or  where  the  sections  are  broken  by  any  river,  the  said 
land  so  selected,  or  which  may  be  so  selected,  is  hereby 
confirmed  to  said  claimants  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Survevor  General  to  make  a  survey  and  certificate  of 
all  such  claims,  to  return  the  same  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thereupon  a  patent  shall 
issue  to  the  original  grantee,  or  to  his  assignee,  if  the 
land  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  the  legal  owner  by  purchase  or  descent. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it' further  enacted^  That  the  cUimants 
who  are  entitled  to  the  provinons  of  that  act,  or  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  act, 
by  takmg  a  quantity  equal  to  a  league  square  in  lieu  of  tlie 
whole  grant,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  allowed  the 
further  time  of  one  year,  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
execute  their  relinquishment,  and  to  file  their  acceptance 
of  the  provisions  of  said  law. 

Sec.  9.  Jiffid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Registers  and  Receivers  to  restore  to  the 
claimants  the  tiue  deeds  on  which  they  may  have  finally 
rejected  the  claims. 

Approved:  May26,  IBjU. 

AN  ACT  for  the  distribution  of  certain  books  therein 
mentioned. 

Beit  enacted f  &c.  That  the  copies  of  the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  published 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  twenty- seventh 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  which 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  received  at  the  Depart' 
ment  of  .State,  be  distributed  and  disposed  of  in  man- 
ner following  to  wit: 

To  tj^e  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  U.  States^ 
one  copy  each  ;  to  the  Heads  of  Department,  five  copies 
each  ;  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
tent  Office, one  copy  each;  to  each  member  and  Delegate 
of  the  present  Congress,  one  copy  ;  to  th6  Library  of  the 
Senate,  five  copies,  to  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ten  copies  \  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Judges  ofthe  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  other  Courts  of 
the  United  Stites,  each  one  copy  ;  to  each  Governor  of  a 
State  or  Territory,  for  the  public  libi'ary  ofthe  State  or 
Territory',  one  copy  ;  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  to  each  incorporated  University,  College,  His- 
torical or  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Athenaeum,  one  copy? 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  copy  for  each  American 
Legation  in  foreign  countries ;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  five  copies  for  the  Naval  Commanders  on  different 
stations  ;  and  to  each  person  who  has  been  President  of 
the  U.  States,  one  copy. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  ofthe  edition  of 
the  Journals  of  the  House  ordered  to  be  printed  by  a  re- 
solution of  this  House  of  eighteenth  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  copies  be  distributed 
in  the  manner  following,  to  wit : 

To  the  President  and  Vice  President  ofthe  U.  States, 
one  copy  each,  to  the  Heads  of  Department,  five  copies 
each  ;  to  each  Member  Jind  Delegate  ofthe  present  Con- 
gress,  one  copy  »  to  the  Library  ofthe  Senate,  five  co- 
pies ;  to  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ten  copies ;  to  the  Attorney  and  Postmaster  General,  one 
copy  each  ;  to  each  Governor  of  a  State  or  Territory,  for 
the  public  library  of  the  State  or  Territory,  one  copy  ;  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  to  each  incor- 
porated  University,  CoUege,  Historical  or  Antinuarian  So- 


ciety,  and  Athenxiiro,  one  copy  «Mid  to  each  peraoa  vk 
has  been  President  of  the  United  States^  one  cofyy  i  aac 
that  the  residue  remain  in  the  custody  ofthe  Clerk  cf  tic 
House  of  Representatives,  till  otherwiae  ordered  bj  the 
House. 

Sec,  3.  JStnd  be  a  further  eitaded,  ThiA  the  books  here- 
by  directed  to  be  distributed,  be  pfwperiy  uteparedfar 
transmissmn,  under  the  direction  of  the  CleriL  mf  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  and  that  th^  be  IbrvaidK 
free  of  posuge,  by  mail,  to  the  peraoaa  hereby  aDthara- 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  delivered  to  the  order  of  said  po^ 
sons  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Sec.  4.  And  beit  further  enaded^  That,  of  thecopo^ 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  ofthe  Bevofotsoa  whid 
shall  remain  after  the  distribution  aforeaaid,one  copy  afad 
be  distributed  to  each  new  member  rfcach  Coneren  sec* 
ceeding  the  present,  until  all  the  oopiea  shall  bare  Aeea 
distributed,  with  the  exoeptioo  or  twenty-liTi^  vhadi 
shall  be  retained  for  the  Library  ni  Coogreaa. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan  Chapaan. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Collector  ofthe  CostBos 
for  the  district  of  Boston  and  Charleab»WB»  be  authorisn! 
to  issue  certificates  of  debenture  to  Jonathan  Chsfwia, 
for  the  amount  of  drawback  of  duties  on  filW  hog^^eab 
of  domestic  spirits,  containing  five  thooaand  nte  headred 
and  thirty-one  gallons,  which  were  diipped  on  beard  tbe 
brig  Prudent,  Benjamin  Barney,  master,  at  Boston,  qb 
the  eighth  day  of  August,  one  thouaand  dgki  handred 
and  eighteen,  f<»  Gibraltar  and  a  market ;  whicft  attjp- 
ment  was  entered  at  tlie  Custom-hoiue,  cosianMbly  to 
Uw,  except  that  the  neceasanr  oath  waa  not  tsken,  mt 
the  bond  given  wiUiin  the  time  prescribed :  Pnt^ei, 
That  the  said  Jonathan  Chapman  shafl,  in  all  other  res- 

Sects,  comply  with  the  law,  to  entitle  hiai  to  the  aid  de- 
enture. 
Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  confirm  the  claim  of  Isidore  Hooie,  of  Mif- 

souri. 
'  Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  claim  of  Isidore  Moore^  of 
Perry  county,  Missouri,  to  five  hundred  arpenaof  had,  ai 
the  place  where  he  now  rendes,  as  asngnee  of  Tbona 
Fenwick,  under  a  concession,  granted  by  Sends  Tm- 
deau,  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Leuisiiia,  dik- 
ed the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  bamdndand 
ninety-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  confinaed  ;isd 
the  proper  Surveyor  ofthe  United  Statea  shall  sarreytbe 
said  claim,  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  ofthe  aid 
Isidore  Moore,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  c^the  tiae^  as  the 
situation  of  other  private  claims  may  admit ;  and^  apoa 
presentation  of  an  authentic  copy  of  stieh  sarref  to  the 
General  Land  office  a  patent  shall  be  issacd  to  the  aid 
Isidore  Moore,  for  the  land  so  surveyed :  /VassdedyTbat 
this  act  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  wy  other  lodividail 
to  the^me  grant  hereby  confirmed  ;  andttaai.iff  any  part 
of  such  survey  should  fall  i]x>on  the  sixteenth  aec^on,  re- 
served for  township  schools,  the  County  Court  of  Peirr 
may  select  any  other  section,  or  part  of  a  section,  in  the 
same  township,  the  sale  of  which  is  authorized  by  hw, 
and  enter  the  same  with  the  Register  ofthe  proper  land 
Office,  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  sehools  in  said  town- 
ship, instead  of  such  sixteenth  section. 
Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Mook. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Nancy  Moore,  ofthe  Counts  of 
St.  Ciiarles,  State  of  Missouri,  b  hereby  auth<jnzed  to  re- 
linquish to  the  United  States,  the  Northeast  quarter  sec- 
tion  number  thirty -six,  in  township  forty-eight,  in  rai^ 
seven,  west,  entered  by  mistake  and  patented  to  said 
Nancy  Moore,  on  tlie  fiwl  day  of  October,  in  the  year  t^ 
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rur  Lord  one  thoasand  eig^t  handred  Mud  nineteen  i  md 
be  said  Nancy  aball  be,  and  herebr  is  authorized  to  9t' 
ect  any  other  quarter  section  of  land  containinfip  one  bun- 
Ired  and  sixty  acres,  from  any  lands  within  tne  District 
f  St.  Louis  aforesaid,  which  may  be  subject  to  entry  at 
private  sale ;  for  which  quarter  section,  when  entered,  a 
>ktent  shall  issue  as  in  other  cases. 


Approved,  May  96,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Payson  Vcrrin. 

Be  it  mac^ed^&cThat  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  for 
he  district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  be  authorized  to 
»ue  certificates  of  debenture  to  Payson  Perrin,  for  the 
mount  of  drawback  of  duties  on  one  hundred  and  five 
tales,  and  thirty  half  bales  of  Beng^  Cotton,  shipped  on 
toard  the  ship  TarUu*,  of  which  the  said  Payson  Perrin 
tras  roaster,  at  Boston,  in  September,  one  thousand  ei||ht 
lundred  and  eighteen,  for  Havre,  in  France,  which  ship- 
(lent  was  entered  at  the  Custom-house  for  exportation, 
)ut  the  oath  required  by  law  was  not  taken,  nor  the  bond 
fiven  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  :  Promded^  That 
aid  Payson  Perrin  shall,  in  aU  other  respects,  comply 
irith  the  law,  to  entitle  him  to  the  sud  debenture* 

Approved,  l^y  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Mountjoy  Bayly. 

Be  it  enaeiedt  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  direct- 
d  to  pay  to  Mounljoy  Baylj^,  his  commutation  of  five 
ears'  full  pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Maryland  line»  in  the 
/ar  of  the  Bevolution  :  Provided^  He  shall  satisfy  the  said 
lecretary  that  he  was  entitled  to  said  commutation,  and 
ever  received  it  from  the  United  Slates. 

Approved,  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  refief  of  Lucy  M.  Lipscomb. 

Be  it  ena^tedf  &c.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
ut  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
riated,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  the 
ayment  of  that  sum  to  Lucy  M-  Lipscomb,  of  Missouri, 
}r  so  much  money,  erroneously  deposited  by  her  agent 
[>  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Slates  ;  to  be 
taid  to  the  said  I^ucy,  or  to  her  order,  on  demand. 

Approved,  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Edgar,  of  Illinois. 

Be  it  enaeted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  oilicer 
f  tlic  Treasury  Department  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
borized  to  pay  to  General  John  Edgar,  heretofore  an 
cting  Captain  in  the  Navy»  during  the  Revolutionary 
Var,  the  same  sum,  in  gross,  and  the  same  pay  during 
is  life,  which  other  Captains  have  received,  in  virtue  of 
be  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  act 
>r  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
lie  Army  of  the  Bevolution,"  approved  fifteenth  May, 
ne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

lN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  Bennet  and 
Morte. 
Be  it  enadedf  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
e,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in 
\xi  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
ine  thousand  three  hundred  ana  forty  dollars  to  Isaac  T. 
•reston,  Eleazer  W.  Ripley,  and  Eben  Fisk,  for  and  on 
ccount  of  Bennet  and  Morte,  late  contractors  for  build- 
ig  the  fortifications  at  Petite  Coquille,  and  the  Rigolets 
'ass,  Louisiana  ;  to  be  distributed  and  paid  by  them  to 
be  creditors  of  the  said  Bennet  and  Morte,  according  to 

»w. 
Approved,  May  26, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  pfwide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Solicitor  of 
Treasu^. 
Be  it  enaeiedt  &c.  That  there  be  appcMnted,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  adidce 
and  consent  of  Uie  Senate  f  some  suitable  person,  learn- 
ed in  law,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  that  all 
and  singular  the  powers  and  duties  that  are  by  law  vested 
in,  and  required  from,  the  Agent  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  transferred  to,  vested  in,  and  re- 
quired frtim,  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  )  and  the 
said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  perfonn  and  dis- 
charge so  much  of  the  duties  heretofore  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Commissioner,  or  acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  as  relates  to  the  superintendence  of  the  collec- 
tion of  outstanding  direct  ana  internal  duties.  And  the 
said  Solicitor  shalihave  charge  of  all  lands  and  other  pros- 
perty,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  assig^ied,  set  on,  or 
conveyed  to  ^e  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts,  and 
of  all  trusts  created  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  in 

E ayment  of  debts  due  them  ;  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
inds  assigned,  or  set  off  to  the  United  States,  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  being  vested  in  them  by  mortgage,  or 
other  security  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  in  cases 
where  real  estate  hath  already  become  tlie  property  of 
the  United  States  by  conveyance,  or  otnerwise,  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  such  debt  hath  been  fuHy  paid, 
m  money,  and  the  same  hath  been  received  bv  the  United 
States,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  to  release  by  deed,  or  otherwise  convey  the 
same  real  estate  to  the  debtor  from  whom  it  was  taken, 
if  he  shall  be  living,  or  if  such  debtor  be  dead,  to  his  heirs 
•r  devisees,  or  such  person  as  thev  shall  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  Andbeii  further  enaetea.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  transferred  to  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  all  books,  papers,  and  records,  belongs 
ing  or  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Agent  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, or  belonging  and  appertaining  to  tne  superintendence 
of  the  collection  of  outstanding  direct  taxes  and  internal 
duties ;  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  all 
other  officers,  who  have  heretofore  been  required  to 
cause  accounts  to  be  stated  and  certified|  or  to  make  out 
or  forward  lists^  returns,  reports,  or  statements,  to  the 
Agent  of  the  Tfeasury,  are  hereby  reauu^  to  cause  such 
accounts  to  be  stated  and  certified,and  such  lists,  returns, 
reports,  and  sUtements,  to  be  made,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  all  lists,  returns,  reports, 
and  statements,  respecting  outstanding  direct  taxes  and 
internal  duties,  heretofore  required  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  or  acting  Commfssioner  of  the  Revenue, 
shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 

Sec.  3.  Jind  be  a  further  enaeted^  That  whenever  any 
bond  for  duties  shall  be  delivered  to  a  District  Attorney 
for^sttit,  the  Collector  so  delivering  the  same  shall  imme- 
diately give  information  thereof  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  date  of 
such  bond,  the  amount  due  thereon,  and  the  name  of  all 
the  obligors  thereto  :  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
shall  thereupon  make  such  entry  thereof  as  that  the  said 
Attorney  may  duly  appear  chargeable  therewith,  until 
the  amount  thereof  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  United 
States,  or  he  shall  have  obtained  judgment  thereon,  and 
delivered  execution  to  the  Marshal,  or  shall  otherwise 
have  been  duly  diachaiged  therefrom  t  and  the  several 
District  Attorneys  of  the  United  States  shall,  immediately 
after  the  end  of  eveiy  term  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  districts 
forward  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  a  foil  and  parti- 
cular  statement,  as  well  of  all  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  are  party,  which  are  pencUng  in  said  courts,  as  of 
those  which  may  have  been  decided  during  such  term, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  such  Court ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Solicitar  of  the  Treasury  to 
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make  comtant  and  atriet  eonparitooa  and 
of  the  Mid  retUHM  of  the  Diatrict  Attofncra,  of  the  re- 
porta  made  by  the  CoUectora  of  boodi  ddhrjered  to  the 
Attorneys  lor  auit «  and  if  it  ihall  i^ipcar  that  any  Collec- 
tor ahall  make  return  of  any  bond  aa  in  auit^  or  delivered 
for  auit»  which  ia  not»  at  the  time*  in  sutt,  or  detiYered  lor 
auit,  or  ihall  return  any  bond  aa  in  auit,  lor  the  whole 
amount  thereof,  when  part  thereof  baa  been  paid  U>  him, 
or  aa  in  auit  for  more  than  ia  actually  due  thereon,  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  shall,  immediately  upon  diacoveiy 


thereof,  communicate  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  i  and  it  shall  lurther  be  the  duty  of  each 
Collector  to  accompany  his  return  for  the  last  quarter  of 
eveiy  year  with  a  particular  account  of  bonda  in  suit,  atat- 
In^the  amount  actually  unpaid  on  each;  and  to  the 
truth  of  auch  account  be  ahaU  certi^  on  oath. 

Sec.  i.  Jnd  be  it  furtlur  emEcUtC  That  when  any  auit 
or  action  for  the  recorery  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  foriei- 
ture,  shall  b«  instituted  or  coomienced,  a  aUtement  of 
such  suitor  action  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treaaury,  by  the  Attorney  inatituting  the 
same,  and  whenever  any  seizure  shall  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  uiy  forfeiture,  the  Collector  or  other 
person  causinr  sucn  seizure  to  be  made,  sbiOl,  in  like 
manner,  immecUately  give  information  thereof  to  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  if  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Solicitor 
shall  have  power  to  instruct  the  District  Attorneys,  Mar- 
shals, and  Clerks  of  the  Cireuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  matters  and  proceedings,  appertain- 
ing to  auita  in  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party,  or  inte 
reated,  and  cause  them  or  either  of  them,  to  report  to  him 
Irom  time  to  time,  any  information  he  may  require  in  re- 
lation to  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  Jwrlher  enacted.  That  all  moneys  reco- 
vered or  collected  bv  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  un- 
der his  direction  shall  be  reported  by  him  to  the  oiRcer 
Ihxn  whom  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  was  re- 
ceived, and  proper  credit  be  given  therefor ;  and  he  shall 
report  in  like  manner,  all  credite  allowed  by  due  course 
of  law  {  or  any  suits  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  7.  Andbe  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treaauiy,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treaauiy,  to  eaUblish  auch 
nUes  and  reguUtions,  not  Inconsistent  with  bw,  for  the 
observance  of  CoUectora,  District  Attorneya,  and  Uuf 
shals,  respecting  suits  in  which  the  United  States  are 
parties,  aa  may  be  deemed  neceaaaiy  for  the  just  respon- 
sibility of  those  oiBcers»  and  the  prompt  collection  of  all 
revenues  and  debu  due  and  accruing  to  the  United 
Statea. 

Sec  8.  And  be  U  fisrthir  enacted,  Tliat  it  ahall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treaaury  to  obtain  from  the 
several  District  Attornies  of  the  United  Statea,  full  and 
accurate  accounta  of  all  causes  and  actions  pending 
in  the  courU  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  plaintiffs,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  nezt{ 
and  shall  cause  an  inteUigible  abstract  thereof,  showing 
the  namea  of  the  parties  in  each  suit;,  the  cause  of  action, 
the  time  of  its  commenoement,  and  auch  other  matters  as 
may  be  necessary  to  full  information  respecting  the 
same,  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  Congress  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  aession. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretaty  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  transfer 
one  of  the  Clerks  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Fifth 
Auditor,  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
tlte  said  Clerk  shall  continue  to  receive  the  same  saUlty  as 
at  present. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  sliaU  be  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea,  at  the 
request  of  said  Solicitor,  to  advise  with  and  direct  the 
saiu  Solicitor  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  suits^ 


nd  pmeeat 
shall  recei^ 


;  and  tke  A: 
tomey  Genml  shall  receive,  in  ad^tion  to  ha 
aabiy,  the  aum  of  five  hundred  doDareper  anmui 

Sec  11.  And  be  U  further  emaeted.  That  the  SoGdt? 
of  the  Treaauiy  ahall  receive  an  annus!  aaiary  of  dss: 
thouaand  five  hundred  doUara ;  and  be  autiiorized  to  en- 
ploy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Tra^ 
suiy,  one  Clerk,  who  shall  receive  a  aalaiy  of  elerea  ka- 
dred  and  fifty  dollare  per  annum «  and  one  Meaaeugu 
with  a  safaoy  of  five  hundred  doQars  per  nnmui.  All  sei 
ters  to  and  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Tkeasnry,  retea^ 
to  the  duties  and  bunness  of  his  office^  afaall  be  tzmottt- 
ted  by  mail  free  of  postage. 

See.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tbat  the  aossr 
three  thousand  five  hundred  doUsrs  -be,  and  the  w^ 
hereby  is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  amid  sia. 
ries  fiir  the  present  year «  tn  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys, 
the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  appropiiated. 

Approved :  May  39,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  eertsnn  expenditom 

on  account  or  the  JSngineer,  Ordnance,  and  Quaitrr 

maater*s  Departmenta. 

JSe  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  smns  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  wit : 

For  the  erection  of  bamcks  and  the  porcbaae  of  hnd 
at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  tweWe  thooauid  dol- 
Ura. 

For  the  payment  of  the  land  upon  which  the  bar 
racks  are  erected  at  Houlton,  in  the  State  afUMtnt^  sci 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  dolhrs  and  twenty-one  oeot& 

For  the  completion  of  the  bamckaat  Hew  London, 
and  for  a  portico  to  the  officera'  quarters  two  thoosand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

For  banacka,  quarters,  hospital,  and  atore-bouses  at 
Green  Bay,  fifteen  thousand  doilara. 

For  the  completion  of  Jefferson  Barracka,  in  tbe  Stste 
of  Missouri,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tbiity-fiFc 
dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  atore*hooae  for  the  mAmAevcc 
and  Quartermaater's  Departmenta  at  Baton  Rouge,  Huct 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  barracka  at  Key  West,  and  k^ 
ditching,  draining,  and  clearing  the  ground  required  to 
be  used  for  milituy  purposes,  fifteen  thousand  dofhrs. 

For  opening  a  road  fhmi  Green  Bay  to  Winnebafo 
Lake,  and  thence  to  Fort  Winnebago^  two  thotmnd  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  completion  of  the  militaiy  road  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  fbrty.seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 

For  the  erection  of  wooden  barracka  for  the  troops  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  ten  thousand  two  hundred  dolhrs. 

For  the  purehase  of  five  and  a  half  acrea  of  land  for 
the  use  of  tne  National  Armory  at  Springfield,  m  lAassa- 
cbusetts,  two  thousand  two  hundred  doUm. 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  fire-proof  Anenal  at  the  Ns- 
tional  Armoiy  at  Springfield,  in  Massachuaetta,  sixteen 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  National  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Viigiwa, 
via:  For  extending  the  walls  and  embankinents  whkh 
convev  the  water  from  the  Potomac  rirer  to  tbe  works, 
nine  thousand  three  hunA«d  doUara  ;  for  erecting  a  forg- 
ing shop,  tilt  hammer,  and  new  %f  orkabop,  aix  tltousiHl 
five  hundred  dollars ;  for  the  erection  of  ten  additional 
dwelling  houses  for  the  workmen,  ten  tliousand  dollan ; 
for  slating  tbe  roofs  of  the  present  workahops,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  doilara. 

For  the  purchaae  of  five  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  militaiy  laboiatory  and  workshop 
at  IVest  Point,  two  thouaand  k\^  hundred  doHan. 
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or   the  parchase  of  a  Lithognphic  PreM^  of  paper, 
ink,  and  for  the  employment  of  a  toitable  Litnogr*- 
r  for  the  War  Department,  six  hundred  dollars. 
or  barracks  at  Fort  Gratiot,  five  thousand  dollant 
'or  the  security  of  the  Pea  PKtch  Ishnd ;  for  the  con- 
ction  of  a  new  water  tank  {  and  for  gravellinflr  the  pa- 
3  at  Fort  Delaware,  forty-one  thousand  three  nundred 
twenty-one  dollars  and  fourteen  cents, 
ipproved^  May  31,  1830. 

ACT  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 

certMn  Diplomatic  Functionaries. 
le  tt  enacted^  &e.  That  the  proper  aocountinr  oilicer 
he  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereoy  authorized,  under 

direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  to  settle  the  ao- 
ints  of  William  B.  Lawrence,  late  Charg^  des  Afiaires 
the  United  States  at  London  \  of  Alexander  H.  Eve- 
t,  late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain  $  and  of 
nes  Barbour,  Jr.,  late  actinr  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
ndon  ;  William  RadcfiiTe,  ute  Consul  of  the  United 
tea  at  Lima,  fbr  diplomatic  services  performed  upon 
death  Of  the  Charge  des  Al&ires  of  the  United  States; 
1  of  William  H;  D.  C.  Wright,  Consul  of  the  United 
tes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fbr  diplomatic  services  perfbrm- 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  Charge  des  Affaires  of  the 
lited  States  ;  as  far  as  the  same  shall  appear  to  the  Se- 
itary  of  State  to  have  been  sanctioned  by^  instructions 
m  the  Department  of  State,  or  to  have  a  just  and  equi- 
1e  foumlotion  in  usage. 
Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

^  ACT  nuiking  a  re-appropriation  of  a  sum  heretofore 
ippropriated  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Be  it  eruxded,  C^e.  Tliat  the  unexpended  balance  of 
i  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the 
:  entitled  **  An  act  [making  an  appropnation  for  the 
ppression  of  the  slave  trade,"  approved.  May  twenty, 
irtb,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eig^t,  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  object,  punuant  to  the  act  of 
ingress  oC  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
*d  and  nineteen. 
Approved,  May  31, 1830. 

^  ACT  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Virginia  Line  and  Navy,  and  of  the  Continental 
Army,  during  the  Revoluticnaiy  War. 
Be  it  enaded,  &o.  That  the  officers  and  soldiers,  sai- 
rs  and  marines,  who  were  in  the  service  of  Vii^nia  on 
r  own  State  estabfishment  during  the  Revolutionaiy 
ir,  and  who  were  entitled  to  miiitao'  land  bounties, 

tlie  laws  and  resolutions  of  that  State,  their  heirs  and 
signs  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  sur- 
nder,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
ates,  such  of  their  warrants  fbr  the  said  hind  bounties 

shall  remain  unsatiafied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  re- 
ive certificates  or  scrip  fbr  the  same,  at  any  time  before 
e  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
indred  and  thirty-five,  which  certificates  of  scrip  shall 
!  issued  by  the  said  Secretary,  and  siened  by  him,  and 
rantcrsigned  by  the  Comrnissioner  of  the  General  Land 
fficc,  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say :  There 
tall  be  a  separate  cerbficate  or  scrip  for  such  sum  as 
lali,  at  the  time  of  issiung  the  same,  be  equal  to  the 
len  minimum  price  of  each  quantity  of  eighty  acres  of 
nd  due  hv  such  warrants,  and  remaining  unsatisfied  at 
le  time  o^  such  mrrender,  and  a  hke  certificate  or  scrip 
>r  such  sum  ss,  at  the  time,  shall  be  equal  to  the  mini- 
lum  price  of  the  quantity  that  shall  so  remain  unsatisfied, 
fany  such  warrant  after  such  subdivisions  of  the  amount 
ito  quantities  of  eighty  acres.  And  where  any  such  war- 
int  sliall  hsTC  been  lost  or  mislaid,  by  time  and  accident, 
:  Bhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  partjr  desiring  tosur- 
endcr  Uic  same,  to  surrender  an  official  copy  tliereof, 


certified  under  the  seal  of  the  land  office  of  yii;ginia,with 
the  affidavit  of  the  party  endorsed  upon,  or  accompany- 
ing the  same,  stating  that  such  warrant  has  been  lost 
or  mislaid,  and  that  the  original  has  not  been  sold  or 
transferred,  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  so 
surrendering,  or  his  or  her  guardian. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fiirihtr  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  tlie  General  Land  Office,  to 
request  the  Executive  ofVirgtnia,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
statement  of  all  such  warrants,  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  as  hare  already  issued,  showing  the  number  and 
date  of  each  warrant,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  granted 
by  each,  and  also  a  monthly  statement  of  the  same  de* 
scription,  showing  the  number,  date,  and  quantity,  of 
such  warrants  as  shall  hereafter  be  granted.  And  no  war- 
rant shall  be  taken  to  be  within  the  provbions  of  this  act, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  granted,  unless  the  Executive 
of  Virginia  shall  cause  a  certificate  to  be  endorsed  there- 
on,  signed  by  some  proper  officer,  stating  that  the  party 
to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  so  granted,  his,  her,  or 
their  ancestor  or  devisor,  was  entitled  thereto  by  some 
law  or  resolution  of  the  said  State,  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  deed  of  ceinon,  by  the  State  of  Viiiginia,  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  3.  Jindbeitfuriker  enaeted.  That,  before  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  the  scrip  requiMd  by 
the  provisions  of  tliis  bill,  the  applicants  shall  produce 
to  him  the  certificate  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
mifitary  bnds  of  the  Vifginia  line,  that  the  warrants, 
(when  the  original  is  presented,  or  the  copy,  when  the 
original  has  been  lost  or  destroyed)  has  not  been  located, 
surveyed,  or  patented,  in  Kentucl^,  attested  by  the  seal 
of  his  office. 

Sec  4.  Jnd  be  it  further  enaetedf  That  the  certificates 
or  scrip  to  be  issuea  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  receiv- 
able in  payment  fbr  any  lands  hereafter  to  be  purchased 
at  private  sale,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  offered 
at  public  sale,  and  shall  remain  unsold  at  any  of  the  Land 
Offices  of  the  United  States,  established,  or  to  be«sU- 
blished,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  And 
all  such  certificates  or  scrip  as  shall  be  issued  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  asrignable,  by  endcHisements  thereon, 
attested  by  two  witnesses  :  Provided,  That  all  certificates 
or  scrip  to  be  issued,  in  virtue  of  any  warrant  hereafter  to 
be  granted,  shall  be  issued  to  the  party  originally  enti- 
tled thereto,  or  his  heir  or  b^rs,  devisee  fir  devisees,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  the  provimons  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to  all  such 
officers,  soldien^  sailora,  marines^  chaplains,  musiciana^ 
surgeons^  and  surgeons'  mates,  in  the  land  or  sea  service 
of  the  State  of  Vitginia  during  the  Revolutionary  war,and 
generally,  to  every  person  to  whom  the  State  had  en* 
gaged  to  pay  a  land  bounty  for  services  in  that  war,  of 
any  description,  by  any  law  or  resolution  passed  before, 
and  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  said  deed  of  cession  «  ex- 
cept  only  such  persons  as  are  mentioned  in,  and  provided 
for,  by  the  reservation  contwned  in  the  aaid  deed  of  cea- 
non  in  favor  of  the  officen  and  soldien  of  the  said  State 
on  continental  establishment :  Pratided,  That  no  scrip 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  enter  or  purchaae  anv  settled  or  occupied  lands, 
without  the  written  consent  of  such  settlen  or  occupants^ 
as  may  be  actually  rending  on  said  lands  at  the  time  the 
same  shall  be  entered  or  applied  for :  Andpromdea,  ako. 
That  the  amount  of  land  thus  located,  sliall  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  fttrther  enaded.  That  the  provisions 
of  the  first  and  fourth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to 
and  embrace  ownere  of  military  land  warrants,  issued  by 
the  United  Sutes,  in  satisfaction  of  claims  for  bounty 
land  for  sen'iccs  during  the  Revolutionary  war  $  and  that 
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the  lawB»  berelofore  enacted*  pran^itf^  for  the  iMiing 
nid  wamntfl»  are  hereby  revived  and  continued  in  force 
for  two  yean. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  furiher  emided.  That  the  provisiona 
of  thia  act  riiall  also  be  deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to 
all  the  unsatisfied  warrants  of  the  Virsrinia  army,  on  con- 
tinental establishment:  JPnmdedt  That  the  (juantitjr 
thereof  shall  not  ezcceed  fifty  thousand  acres,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  hereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  located  by  their  State  line. 

Approved,  May  SO,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  examinations  and 
surveys,  and  also,  for  certain  works  of  Internal  Im- 
ptovemeot* 

Beit  enaded^  tie, f  That  the  foUov^ng  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  mo- 
ney in  die  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  viz  : 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incidental  to  making  exa- 
minaitions  and  surveys  for  National  Works,  under  ue  act 
of  the  thirtieth  April,  one  tbounnd  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  including  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
four  dollars  and  twenty-seven  ceats,  for  arrearages  on  ac- 
count of  surveys  and  office  rent  in  the  years  one  thou- 
sand dgbt  hundred  and  twenty-six,  one  thousand  eight 
iiondred  and  twenty-aeven,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred uid  twenty-^ight,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

FOr  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot, 
«even  thousand  doDais. 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Saganaw  bay, 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  eight 
thouand  doflara. 

For  completing  repairs  on  the  road  between  Alachua 
Court  Hxise  and  Jacksonville,  in  Fioridar  two  Uiousand 
dollars. 

For  completing  the  road  from  Alagna  to  Mariana,  two 
thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  the  mrvev  and  estimate  of  a  canal  to 
.connect  the  waters  of  the  Atkntic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, ten  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  And  it  shall  be 
the  dtt^  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  a  detailed  re- 
port to  be  made  out,  showing  the  practicability  or  im- 
practicability of  making  a  ship  or  other  canal,  and  the 
reasons  for  either,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense, and  advantages  of  such  a  canal  as  may  be  consi- 
dered practicable. 

Sec.  2.  Jhnd  he  it  further  enaeied.  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  tlie  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  for  tlte  purpose  ol  openmg,  grading,  and 
making  the  Cumberland  road,  westwardly  of  Zanesville, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand* 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  opening,  g^ding,  and  bridging  the  Cumber- 
lanaroad,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  at  Indian- 
apolis,  and  progressmg  with  the  work  to  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  ofsaid  State  ;  and  that  the  sum  <A 
forty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 

Sriated  for  tlie  purpose  of  opening,  grading',  and  bridg- 
ig  the  Cumberland  road,  in  the  State  of  Illinoia  ;  which 
said  sums  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  replaced  out  of  the  fond  reserved  for 
bymg  out  and  making  roads,  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  several  acts  passed  for  the  admission  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinms,  and  Missouri,  into 
tlie  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 
Sec.  3.  Jnd  be  it  furiher  enacted.  That  for  the  imme- 
diate  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  superintend- 
ents heretofore  appointed,  or  hcKafler  to  be  appointed, 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lllincis,  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  faith- 
fully execute  the  work  and  disburse  the  monry,  giving 
bond  and  security  as  lie  sliall  direct,  and  receiving  such 


compensation  as  in  his  opinion  shall  be  cquitabk  ad 
just,  not  exceeding  to  each  that  heretofore  allowed  k 
law  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  road^  ukti 
State  of  Ohio. 

Sec4.  And  be  U  further  enaded.  That  the  aud  sfi- 
teen  thousand  dolhus  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  gnat- 
ed,  for  claims  due  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  Trtassj. 
on  account  of  the  Cumberland  roaa»  esMt  of  Wleefaf, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otke 
wise  appropriated. 

I  approve  this  bi11»  and  ask  a  reference  to  my  cqob- 
nication  to  Congress  of  this  date,  in  r^ation  thereto. 

May  31,  1830.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

ACT  to  provide  for  an  excbai^ge  of  laiids  with  m 
Indiana  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  TemtoRO) 


h 


I  and  for  their  removal  West  of  the  nver 
^Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  k  shall  and  mmj  be  bwfiil  ft 
Uie  President  of  the  United  States  to  cauae  so  mucb  a 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  weaX  of  '«k 
river  Mississippi,  not  included  in  anv  States,  or  mgase^ 
territory,  and  to  which  the  Indian  titfe  has  been  extssgiB^ 
ed«  as  he  may  Judee  necessary,  to  He  <fivided  imoascf- 
able  number  of  Diatricts,  for  the  receplioa  of  nch  tnbe 
or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  ejcchaage  tbekads 
where  they  now  reside,  and  remove  there ;  and  to  caase 
each  of  said  Districts  to  be  so  deaccibed  by  nitiini  or 
artificial  marks,  as  to  be  easily  diatiogiuafaed  boa.  e%erf 
other. 

«J3ec  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  sod 
may  be  lawfol  for  the  Prendent  to  exchsqpe  Mnjr  orjJld 
such  districts^  so  as  to  be  laid  off  and  desnc^  with  asy 
tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now  residing  wHUa  the  ^n»ts 
of  any  of  tlie  States  or  Territories^  and  with  vhidi  iki 
United  States  have  exiatisg  treatiea,  fbr  the  whsle  orisv 
part  or  portion  of  tlie  Territory  claioied  and  occupied  b^ 
such  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds  of  anf  one  gr  i&s% 
of  the  States  or  Territories  where  the  land  claiaed  t^ 
occupied  by  the  Indians  is  owned  by  tiie  United  StiXOt^ 
the  UmtedSUtes  are  boimd  to  the  State  withiavbiu^ 
lies  to  extinguish  the  Indian  claim  thereto. 
ii«««ec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That,  in  tbc  mskj^ 
of  any  such  exchange  or  eiLchanges^  it  shall  sad  nsT  be 
lawful  for  the  President  solemnly  to  aavure  the  tri^s: 
nation  with  which  the  exdiumge  is  made;,  that  ^  Uatttl 
States  will  forever  secure  and  guaranty  to  them,  aadthea 
heirs  or  successors,  the  countiy  so  exchanged  vidi  tbea . 
and  if  ihey  prefer  it  that  the  United  States  wiU  caiee 
a  patent  of  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  thcs  for 
the  same  :  Provided  akoaye.  That  auch  lands  shall  revm 
to  the  United  States  if  the  Indians  heoeme  exlinct,  <s 
abandon  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  maetedt  That  i(  opon  any  oi 
the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to  be  ex* 
changed  for,  there  should  be  such  impiovemenXs  as  ^ 
value  to  tlie  land  claimed  by  an  indlmual  or  indi^nduil! 
of  such  tribes  or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawliiifoi 
the  President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  asceitaiiwd  ^ 
appraisement  or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  such  aacatsisc>: 
value  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persona  rightfoUycUie- 
inr  such  improvements.  And  upon  the  payment  of  sscl 
valuation,  the  improvements  to  be  valued  and  paid  ftv. 
shall  pass  to  the  United  States,  and  possession  ihalliic'< 
afterwai-ds  be  permitted  to  any  of  \ht  aame  tribe, 
i^ec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  upon  the  i»^ 
ing  of  any  such  exchange  as  is  contemplatea  by  th'a  &:*• 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  (^use  sf^ 
aid  and  assistance  to  be  forniahed  to  the  emigrants  as  vas 
be  necessar>' and  proper  to  enable  them  to  rawwe^' 
and  settle  in,  the  countiy  for  whidi  they  may  have  ci 
changed  ;  and  also  to  give  them  such  aid  and  assbi9C( 
as  may  be  neccsaaiy  for  their  support  and  subsistcnct  r. 
the  fim  year  after  their  removal. 
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Laws  of  the  United  Siatea, 


[2l8tCo2re.  IstSESS. 


ec.  6.  Jndbe  it  further  enaded^  That  it  shaTl  and 
may  be  lawful  for  tlie  President  to  cause  soch  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  be  protected  it  their  new  residence  agiunst  all  in- 
terruption or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of 
Indians,  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever. 

•  Sec.  7.  JM  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  tor  the  President  tu  have  tlu;  same  super- 
intendence and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  may  remove,  as  contemplated  by  tiiis 
Kcty  that  he  is  new  authorized  to  have  over  them  at  their 
present  places  of  Residence :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  autliorizing  or  di- 
recting' the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  any  t>f  the  Indian  tribes.  -  * 

«^ec.  &  Jind  be  it  fwrther^  enacted.  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
stun  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  sundry  owners  of  vessels  sunk 
for  the  defence  of  Baltimore. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury ascertain  the  value  ef  the  following  vessels,  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  to  be  sunk  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
City  of  fiahimoie,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  to  wit :  The  ships.Thomas  Wilson, 
Chesapeake,  Adriana,  Scioto,  Temperance*  Fabius,  In- 
dia Packet,  Mars,  and  Nancy  f  brigs  Aid,  George,  Swal- 
low. Blanche,  Sally»  Elissa,  Betsey,  Father  and  Son,  and 
Ann ;  schooners  Scudder,  Ann,  Columbia,  Enterprise, 
and  Packet ;  and  tlie  sloop  Rosanna ;  and  to  allow  to  the 
owners,  respectively,  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per 
centum  on  said  valuation  :  Provided,  I'bat,  in  each  and 
every  case,  the  said  valuation  shall  be  duly  established 
by  full  and  competent  disinterested  testimony,  and  tliat 
the  damages  sustained  in  the  vessels  in  question,  by  being 
sunk  and  raised  exclusively,  was  to.the  full  extent  of  the 
said  per  centum  over  and  above  all  the  amount  or  amounts 
heretofore  received  for  said  damages  by  said  owners,  or 
their  legal  represcLntatives,  respectively  ;  jSnd  provided 
ako,  That  the  said  vessels,  at  the  time  they  were  taken, 
were  sound  and  seaworthy,  and  would  have  remained 
seaworthy  at  the  return  of  peace,  in  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  :  Jnd  provided  abo.  That,  in  no  In- 
stance where  any  vessel  is  not  proved  to  have  been  sea- 
worthy at  the  time  she  was  taken  to  be  simk,  shall  a  great- 
er allowance  be  irade  than  will,  with  the  money  hereto- 
fore received  for  damage  and  detention  of  such  vessel, 
and  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  she  was  raised,  with 
such  rigging  or  other  articles  as  have  been  sold  or  reserv- 
ed by  the  proper  owner,  amount  to  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sel at  the  (ime  she  was  taken  to  be  sunk. 

Sec.  2.  jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  amount  so 
found  by  the  Third  Auditor  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
respectively,  or  to  their  legal  representatives^  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any  money,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  or  be  applied  on  debts  due  by  them 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Approved :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  certain  ser? iocs  of  her  Mili- 
tia during  the  late  war. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accoatiting  officers 
of  the  Treastny,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sec- 
retaryof  War,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  a^ithorized  and 
directed  to  audit  and  settle  tlie  claims  of  the  State  of 
Massaciiusetts  against  the  United  States,  for  the  services 
of  iter  Militia  during  the  late  war,  in  the  followrng  cases : 
FifHt,  u here  the  MUitia  of  the  said  State  were  called  out 
to  rcj)cl  actual  invasion,  or  under  a  well  fuhndcd  i4ipi-e- 
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hension  of  invasion  :  Provided,  Their  numbers  were  not 
in  undue  proportion  to  the  exigency  :  Second,  where 
they  were  called  out  by  the  authority  of  tiie  State,  and 
afterwards  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  i  and 
thirdly,  where  they  were  called  by,  and  served  under,  the 
requisition  of  the  President  of  tiie  United  States,  or  of 
any  officer  thereof.    -  » 

Ssc.  2.  Mndbe  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars  and  twenty  six  cents,  if  so  much  be  neces- 
sary, be  applied  to  the  foregoing  purposes,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  additional  appropriations  lor  pay  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  n 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  extra  emoluments  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  a 
joint  resolution,  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May, 
one  thousahd  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Approved  :  May  31, 1830. 

RESOLUTION  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Beeulved,  &c.  That  the  pay,  subsistence,  emoluments, 
and  allowances  received  by  the  officera  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  previous  to  tlie  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  directed  to 
be  continued  to  them  from  that  date  up  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 

Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  retief  of  James  Smith. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Jamea!  Smith,  out  of  any  mon^y,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  eighty  dollars,  for  the  loss  of  a 
horse  which Capt.  Robert  Brackenridge  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  property  of  said  Smith. 

Approved,  May  28,  1830. 

AN  AOT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Wheatley. 

Beit^naded,  Ue  Tluittbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Thomas  Wheatly,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  forty-five 
dollars,  the  value  of  a  horse  that  died  in  the  militaiy  ser- 
vice of  th^  United  States,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve,  for  the  want  of  forage. 

Approved:  May28»  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Williams. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasit- 
ly  pay  to  Henry  Williams,  out  of  any  money^  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  the -value  of  two  horses  which  died  in  the  senrtce 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundrod  and 
thirteen,  for  the  want  of  forage,  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Crock  Indians,  the  property  of  said  Williams. 

Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  Bamett. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  set- 
tle the  account  of  James  Bamett*  a  Lieutenant  of  Infant- 
ry in  the  ConUnental  line  in  the  Revolutiomuy  war,  and 
to  allow  to  him  five  years  fUU  pay  for  hia  services  in  said 
war  as  a  Lieutenant  as  aforesaid,  it  being  the  oomrauta* 
ticn  for  his  half  pay  for  life;  arid  that  it  be  pud  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treastyr,  not  oth^wife  approprialed. 

Approved^  May  38,  1830. 
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AN  ACTfortherefiefof  JoKph  BImw. 

At  it  OHKied,  he  That  the  Secretaiy  of  War  be*  «nd 
he  hereby  ii»  directed  to  CBwe  Jofeph  Shew»  *  ReTolu- 
tranaiT  Pemioner  of  the  United  8utei»  to  be  ptid  at  the 
fate  or  dght  doOan  |>er  month,  from  the  tenth  day  of 
April*  one  thouaaadei^t  hundred  and  eighteen,  (the 
date  of  hie  flnt  declarauon  under  the  act,  entitled  *'An 
act  to  provide  Ibr  certain  persona  engaged  in  the  knd 
mid  naval  aervioe  of  die  United  Statea  in  the  Berolutioop 
WTf  war^^approred  the  eighteenth  of  Mardt,  one  thou- 
oaad  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,)  up  to  the  eleventh 
day  of  October,  one  tbouaand  ei§[ht  hundred  and  twentj* 
aereni  the  day  on  which  hia  penaMm  waa  allowed  to  eom- 
■tenee  under  the  regulationa  of  the  Department  of  War. 

Approrcd:  May  S9»  1830. 

AN  ACT   lor  the  rcfief  oT  the  heiia  of  Baptiate  Le- 
Gendte. 

BeiiefmeUdt  he  Thatthe  bcira  ot  Baptiate  Vt  Oen- 
dre  be^  and  they  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  their  cbim  to 
aisarpeau  of  land  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  aituated 
ontherirerMiaBaalppi,in  the  pariah  of  Weal  Baton 
Roiwe,  and  bounded  above  by  landa  of  Jean  Baptiate 
TuiUier,  and  below  by  land  of  Ivon  Le  Gendret  and  the 
Commianoner  of  the  General  Ijuid  Office,  upon  being 
prcaei^ted  with  a  plat  and  surve3r  of  the  mid  land,  regu 
larfy  made  by  competent  authoritv,  ihall  iaaue  to  the  pe- 
titionen  a  patent  tnerefbr:  ProolOBdt  Th%t  thia  act  aball 
amount  only  to  a  relinquiahment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  ahall,  in  no  manner,  affect  the  rights 
of  third  pemns^  or  claiina  derived  from  the  U.  States  by 
donatioa  or  purchase. 

Approved:  May  ^  1830. 

AN  ACT  forthe  relief  of  Francoia  Indore  Tuiller. 

Be  ii  emaeied,  he  That  Francoia  Isidore  Tuillier  be, 
and  he  ia  hereby,  confirmed  in  hia  claim  to  a  tract  of 
land  of  six  arpenta  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  atuated  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  pariah  of  West  Baton  Rouge, 
and  State  of  lioomana,  bounded  above  bv  lands  of  Jo- 
•eph  Grand,  and  below  by  lands  of  J.  Charies  Tuilkr, 
and  oontaininr  two  hundred  and  forty  superfidal  arpents 
equal  to  two  nundred  and  two  acrea  and  fbrty-two  one. 
hundredthsf  and  that  the  Commiasaoner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  upon  the  preaentatlonofa  plat  and  aurvey 
of  the  aame^  regularly  made  by  competent  authority, 
shall  issue  a  patent  therefiDr,  to  toe  aud  Francois  Isidore 
TnMer:  Pnmdedt  That  this  act  shall  amount  only  to  a 
relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
ahall  not  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  rights  of  third  per* 
aons^  or  claims  derived  from  the  United  States  by  dona 
tion  or  purchaae. 

Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Gasney. 

Be  ii  enacted^  he  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanty 
pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury*,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  aum  of  fifty  dollars,  to-  Peter  Gasney, 
a  mounted  volunteer  soldier  in  the  campaign  under  Gov. 
Shelby,  in  the  year  one  thouaand  eight  nundred  and  thir- 
teen, for  the  Mas  of  his  horse,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
tn|^  been  dismounted  and  aeparated  from  him. 

Approved :  May  38,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Cooper,  William  Saunders 
and  William  R.  Porter. 
Be  it  enaeied,  he  That  a  judgment  obtained  by  the 
United  Statea  against  John  Cooper,  William  Saunders, 
and  William  R.  Porter,  in  the  Ch^uit  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statea  for  the  fifth  Circuit  and  Virginia  district,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  vear  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  for  the  aum  of  five  thousand 
and  thirty  dolbua  and  seventy-one  cettt%  with  interest 


firomthetwentiethdsy  of  March,  in  the  year 
mnd  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  be  henc^brtli  bddt  ttd 
Uken  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  security  only  for  ui 
pasrment,  to  the  United  States,  of  the  sum  of  bT 
dred  and  fifty.four  dolhn  and  dghty-three  cent%  v:i| 
interest  thereon  ftom  the  first  day  of  Janttary,  osie 
sand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  coata  of  «i| 
judgment;  and,  also,  aa  security  for  all  each  anms  sfl 
mone^jT  aa  may  rightfully,  hereafter,  be  paid  at  the  Tiea^ 
aury,  in  diacfiarge  of  baJancea  due  the  fourth  rcgisatatL  d\ 
Virginia  militia,  to  pay  which  tlie  ftinda  were  plaonf  a 
the  handa  of  WiUiam  Estes,  paymaster  to  that 
and  for  whose  de&nlt  the  judganent  ateea 
dereoVgainst  the  defendanta  as  his  suretiea. 

Sec  3.  Amdbe  U  further  enaeled^  That^ 
any  payment  or  paymenta  shall  herttftcr  be  made  by  the 
Treasuiy  Department  which  oiMrht  to  have  bees  made 
by  the  said  William  Estes*  outoTthe  money  placed  mUt 
handa  forthepMrment  cf  bahuicea  due  the  fourth  regi- 
ment Virginia  muitia,  of  which  he  waa  payaiMter,  ttut 
the  United  Statea  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  have 
writa  of  adre  facias,  on  the  judgment  afo^eaaid,  agaiaa 
the  defondants,  their  executora,  or  adnutustiaton,  to 
have  execution  forthe  sums  so  paid,  with  interest  fnm 
the  timea  of  payment  until  the  whole  amount  of  aaidjw^ 
meat  shall  be  levied  and  paid. 

Sec  3.  Jind  be  ii  further  enatUd^  That,  wbatefcr  de- 
mand of  payment  sludl  hereafter  be  naade  at  the  Tres. 
sury  Department,  by  any  of  those  who  were  entkledio 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  so  held  by  WUUam  Este^  pay- 
ment of  such  demand  ahall  be  ao^sended,  oatzl  nocice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  defendant^  or  auch  «f  then  as 
ma^  afterwards  be  proceeded  againat,  and  tiBK  a&oved 
to  myestigaite  the  justice  of  the  claim  at  the  aaid  DepsH- 
ment,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Approved:  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Judah  Alden. 

Be  it  enacted,  Uc  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  ind 
he  is  hereby  authoriaed  and  directed,  to  issue  a  duplicate 
military  bounty  land  warrant  to  Judah  Alden,  a  Captain  in 
the  aecond  Massachusetts  regiment,  in  the  army  of  tbe 
Revolution,  for  three  hundred  acrea  of  land ;  the  of^patl 
warrant,  number  twelve,  having  been  lost  or  misfaid 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heira  or  legal  reprcaettla- 
tivea  of  Joaeph  Falconer,  deceased. 

Beii  enacted,  Uc.  That  the  proper  accounting  officcn 
of  the  l>easury  Departnaent  be  authorized  to  audit  and 
aeUle  the  cbim  of  Joseph  Falconer,  an  officer  of  (he  Re- 
volution, formerly  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  on  account 
of  two  several  loan  office  certificates^  issued  April  twen- 
ty.firht,  one  tliousand  aeven  hundred  and  aeventy^'ight, 
to  and  in  the  name  of  John  Cos  $  name/y ,  one  ibr  Che  sum 
of  one  thousand  dolUra,  and  numbered  Uurty-five,  and 
one  for  the  sum  of  sis  hundred  doUan,  and  numbered  two 
thouaand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  and  to  sscer- 
tain  the  true  specie  value  of  the  same,  excluaiye  of  inte- 
rest, which  certificates  are  alleged  to  have  been  lost,  and 
appear  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  be  dutstanding 
and  unpaid ,  and  thatthe  amount  ao  aacertained  as  afbre- 
said,  be  paid  to  the  heirs  or  legal  repreaentaayes  of  the 
said  Joseph  Falooner,  or  either  of  them,  dofy  authoristd 
and  empowered  to  receive  the  same,  out  of  any  money 
in  tlie  Treaauiy  not  otherwise  appropriated :  Frwded, 
Tliat  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  amount  aforv* 
said,  shall  first  execute,  and  deliver  to  tl^e  GomptrofleroT 
the  I'reaauiy,  a  bond  of  indemnity  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  with  aufiicient  security,  aa  the  ssid 
Comptroller  ahall  direct  and  approve. 

Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  o^  Wilklna  TannehUl.  I 

Be  ii  enacted,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  { 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap-  . 
propriated»  to  Wilkins  Tannehill,  the  sum  of  four  hun-  { 
dred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  twenty  cents, the  amount 
of  two  accounts,  one  in  favor  of  Eisasmus  Chapman,  and 
the  other  in  favor  of  Robert  H.  Boon,  for  services  per- 
formed for  the  United  States,  during^  the  late  war,  with 
their  teams  and  wagons,  of  which  &e  said  TannehiU  is 
the  owner  by  assignment. 
Approved:  May 28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of .  John  H.  Wendal,  a  Ci^tain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Beit  enaded^  &c.  That  the  SecreUry  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  place  the  name 
of  John  H.  Wendal  upon  the  fist  of  Revolutionary  pen. 
sioners,  and  to  pay  nim  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a 
month,  during  his  natural  life. 

Approved,  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  refief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
James  Davenport,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  be,and  he  is  hereby,authorized  and  requir- 
ed to  pay  to  the  legal  representatives  of  James  Davenport, 
deceased,  late  an  invalid  pensioner  of  the  U.  States,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  pennon  allowed  to  the  said  James  Davenport,  from 
the  fourth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
when  he  received  his  last  payment,  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Approved :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Jean  Marie  Tra- 
baud,  deceased. 

Beit  enacted,  Ufi>  That  the  he'vs  of  Jean  Marie  Tra- 
haud,  deceased,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed 
in  their  claim  to  six  arpents  front  bv  forty  in  depth,  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge, 
bounded  above  by  Joseph  Tuillier,  and  below  by  lands 
of  Baptisle  Guechry.  The  same  to  be  located  agreeably 
to  a  plat  of  survey  made  by  Ephraim  Davidson,  by  order 
of  the  Surveyor  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixf 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  GenerslLand  Office  upon^a 
survey  of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  duly  executed  by  compe- 
tent authority,  shall  issue  a  patent  therefor  :  rrooiaed. 
That  this  act  shall  only  amount  to  a  relinquishment  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States,  and  sliall,  in  no  manner,  affect 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  or  .claims  derived  from  the 
United  States  by  purchase  or  donation. 

Approved :  May  28^  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Lewis. 

Be  ii  enacted.  Ice.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  hereby  is^  authorised  and  directed  to  pay  to 
Michael  L.ewis,  or  his  legal  representatives,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  as  a  compensa- 
tion in  fill!  for  his  services  as  pilot  on  board  the  U.  States 
schooner  Vixen,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thiitten,  and  subsequent  detention  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Fridge. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c  Tliat  Alexander  Fridge  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  confhtned  in  bis  claim  to  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  on  which  he  now  resides,  in  the  parish  of 
East  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  a  dona- 
tion ;  and  the  Coromiwioner  of  the  General  I  And  Office, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  plat  and  surrey  of  said  land. 


reguUrly  made  by  competent  authority,  shall  issue  a  pa- 
tent therefor  :  Frovided,  That  this  act  shsll  amount  only 
to  a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall,  in  no  manner,  affect  the  righu  of  third  persons,  or 
any  claim  derived  from  the  United  States,  either  by  do- 
nation or  purchase. 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  confirm  cerUin  claims  to  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sipiji. 

Be  tt  enacted,  &c.  That  all  the  cUims  to  lands  reported 
by  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  for  the 
District  of  Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approv- 
ed on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entitled  «  An  act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  several  acto  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
land  cUims  in  the  State  of  Miasisrippi,"  as  founded  on 
any  order  of  survey,  requette,  permission  to  settle,  or 
other  written  evidence  of  claim  derived  fhmi  the  Spanish 
authorities,  which  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said[  Re- 
gister and  Receiver,  to  be  confirmed,  and  which,  by  the 
said  reports,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment prior  to  the  twentieth  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  three,  and  the  bad  claimed  to 
have  been  cultivated  and  inhabited  on  or  before  that  day» 
shall  be  confirmed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  title  had 
l>een  completed:  Frooided,  That,  in  all  such  claims* 
where  the  plat  and  certificate  of  survey,  made  prior  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  ei^t  hundred  and 
thirteen,  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Ciovemment^ 
in  pursuance  of  such  claim,  has  not  been  filed  with  the 
said  Register  and  Receiver,  such  claim  shall  not  be  con- 
firmed to  any  one  person  for  m<ire  than  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty  acres';  and  thai  for  all  the  other  chums  com- 
prised m  the  reportaas  aforesaid,  and  which  ought,  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  Register  and  Receiver,  to  be  confirmed, 
the  cfaunant  to  such  land  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
therefor,  as  a  donation,not  to  exceed  twelve  hundi«a  and 
eighty  acres  to  any  one  person :  ^Snd  provided  also.  That 
the  claim  of  the  representatiTes  of  Louis  Boisdore,  num- 
bered four,  in  report  numbered  three,  shall  not  be  con- 
firmed to  more  than  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres ; 
and  all  the  confirmations-of  the  said  incomplete  titles  and 
giants  of  donations,  hereby  provided  to  oe  made,  shall 
amount  only  to  a  relinqmshraent  forever,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  ^laim  whatever  to  the  tract  of 
land  so  confirmed  or  granted,  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  third  persons. 

Sec  2.  jind  be  it  fwrtket  enacted,  Tliat  eveiy  person, 
or  his  or  her  legal  representatives,  whose  claim  is  embra- 
ced by  the  said  Register  and  Receiver,  in  their  reports, 
numbers  five,  six,  and  seven,  of  actual  settlers,  or  their 
le^  representatives,  not  having  any  written  evidence  of 
claim,  shall,  where  it  appears  by  the  said  reports  that  the 
land  claimed  or  settled  on  hsd  been  actually  inhabited 
and  cultivated  b^  such  person,  or  persons,  in  whose  right 
the  same  is  clauned,  on  or  before  the  fifleeaUi  Bay  of 
April,  one  thousand  eirht  hundred  and  thirteen,  be  enti- 
tied  to  a  grant  for  the  land  so  ehiimed  or  settled  on,  as  a 
donation :  Provided,  Tlmt  not  more  than  one  tract  shall 
be  granted  to  any  one  person,  and  the  same  shall  not  ex- 
ceed six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  to  include  his  or  her 
improvements,  and  to  be  bounded  bv  sectional  or  diyi- 
»onal  lines  «  and  that  no  lands  shall  be  thot  granted, 
which  are  claimed  or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section. 
Sec  3.  jind  be  ii  fisrtXer  enacted.  That  ertry  person, 
or  his  or  her  Icesl  representatives,  comprised  in  the  idTore- 
said  reports  of  actual  settlers,  not  having  any  written 
evidence  of  claim,  who,  on  the  third  da^  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  did,  as  appears  by 
those  reports,  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  a  tract  of 
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land  in  taid  dislriot,  not  claimed  under  any  written  evi- 
dence of  title  legally  derived  fW>ni  the  French,  British, 
or  Spanish  Governments,  or  granted  as  a  donation,  shaU 
be  entitled  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  auarter  sec- 
tion, or  two-eighths  of  anv  section  on  which  the  impruve- 
menfs  may  be,  and  including  the  same,  at  the  same  price 
fcir  which  other  public  lands  are  sold  at  private  sale  : 
Promded,  That  the  same  shall  be  entered  with  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Land  Office,  within  the  term  of  two  yeard, 
or  before,  if  the  same  shall  be  oflered  at  public  sale:  And 
provided,  also.  That,  where  any  such  person  is  settled 
on,  and  has  improved  any  wchwA  lands,  in  said  district, 
such  person  shall  be  governed  bv  the  provisions  of  the 
IburCh  section  of  thh  act,  approved  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentjr* 
six,  entitled  **An  act  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption,  in 
the  purchase  of  lands,  to  certain  settlers  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Misusiippi,  and  Territoiy  of  Florida." 

Sec.  4.  JSnd  be  it  fwiher  enaeUd^  That  tlie  Register 
and  Receiver  of  the  said  district  shall  possess  the  same 
powers,  and  poform  the  same  duties,  in  relation  to  the 
claims  confirmed  by  tliis  act,  as  are  given  to,  and  required 
of,  them,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  eighth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  entitled 
**Kn  act,  supplementary  to  the  seversl  acts  for  adjusting 
the  claims  and  titles  to  lands,  and  establishing  Land  Offi- 
ces, in  the  district  East  of  the  IsUtid  of  New  Orleans." 

Approved  :   May  38,  1830. 

AN  ACT  increasing  the  Terms  of  Uie  Judicial  Courts  of 
Che  United  SUtes  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  adding  to  the  compensation  of  several  Dis- 
trict Judges  of  the  United  SUtes.  i 
Be  ii  enadedg  &c.  That,  hereafter,  there  shall  be  held,  | 
monthly,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Seasion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  to  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  be  held  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law 
for  holding  the  stated  terms  of  the  said  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  hereafter,  there 
shall  be  held,  annuallv,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two  ad- 
ditional Sessions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  States, 
for  the  said  district,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes,  and 
suits  in  equity,  to  commence  oir  the  last  Monday  in  Fe- 
bruat^,  and  the  last  Monday  of  Jiily :  Jind  further.  That 
the  said  Court  may,  at  its  discretion,  direct  Special  Ses- 
sons  thereof  to  be  held  in  the  said  city,  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  causes  or  suits  in  equity  ;  which  said  additional 
and  special  sessions  may  be  held  by  the  said  District 
Judge  alone. 

Sec.  3.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  hereafter,  tlie 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  there  shall  be 
allowed  the  said  Judge  the  yearly  compensation  of  thirty 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  quarterly  payments ;  to  the  Judge  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York  the  sum  of  two  tliou- 
sand  dollars,  and  to  the  Judge  for  the  District  of  Connec- 
ticut one  thousand  five  hundred  dolhirs. 

Sec.  4.  Jhid  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  hereafter, there 
shall  be  allowed  the  District  Judges  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Districts  of  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
each,  the  yearly  compensation  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  to  the  District  Judges  of  the  following 
Districts,  respectively,  the  yearly  compensation  follow- 
ing: to  the  District  Judge  of  North  Carolina  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  Maine  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, of  Rhode  IsUmd  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
of  Delaware  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  Mary- 
land two  thousand  dollars,  of  New  Jersey  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dolUrs,  of  Vermont  one  thousaml  two  hun- 


dred dolbrib  Mid  of  the  Western  Di«triet  of  PemM^rlviaia 
one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  doUars  ;  to  be  paud  at  ike, 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  quarterly  ^mywacedsL, 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  Uie  relief  of  John  Moflitt. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accoualiog-  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  settle  and  aacertjun  the  vaiue 
of  a  Continental  I  And  Office  certificate,  number  one  hua- 
dred  and  four,  issued  in  favor  of  John  Moffitt,  bj  the 
Commissioner  of  Loans  of  the  State  of  South  CarolinB ; 
and  that  the  sum  found  to  be  due  on  the  did  eert  tficate 
(exclusive  of  interest)  be  paid  to  the  said  Moffitt,  out  d 
any  moneya  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  stppropriated. 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  MGntgfOfnevy,  John 
If.  Watts,  and  the  administrators  of  John  Wtlsoo,  de- 
ceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  John  H.  Watts,  of  the  State  erf 
Alabama,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  'authorized  to  reltoqu]^ 
to  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  I^nd  Office  may  prescribe*  the  patent 
heretofore  issued  in  his  favor,  for  -East  half  of  the  North- 
east quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  in  township  ten,  of 
range  twelve,  in  the  Cahaba  district  ;  and*  upon  the  ex* 
ecution  of  such  relinquishment,  the  moneya  heretofore 
paid  upon  the  said  East  half  of  the  Northeast  quMrter, 
shall  be  applied  t6  the  payment  of  the  Weat  half  of  the 
same  quarter,  and  the  said  CoramistioDer  shaU  cause  a 
I  patent  to  be  granted  therefor. 

!  Sec.  2.  JtrSi  be  ii  further  enaHed^  That,  whenever  Alex- 
ander Montgomery,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  shall  produce 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office*  aatis&c- 
tory  evidence  that  he  has  paid  to  Uie  United  States  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fiffy-four  doHrrs  and  seventy* 
seven  cents,  on  account  of  the  Southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty,  in  township  seventeen,  of  range  eighteen, 
in  the  Chilicothe  Land  district,  the  said  Commissioner  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  a  patent  to  l>e  is- 
sued for  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  said  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery. 

Sec.  3.  Jind  be  it  fiirther  enacted.  That  the  administn- 
tor  and  administratnx  of  the  estate  of  John  Wilson,  of 
Ohio,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  relinquish 
to  the  United  States,  the  West  half  of  Southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  thirteen,  in  township  seven,  of  rsoge 
twelve,  in  the  Chillicothe  Land  Distnct,  and  apply  the 
amount  heretofore  paid  thereon  tow-ards  the  payment  of 
the  East  half  of  the  same  (quarter  {  and  upon  payment  in 
full  being  made  for  the  said  East  half  in  cash,  at  a  dis- 
count of  thirty. seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  sliall  cause  a  patent  to 
be  issued  for  that  tract 
Approved  ;  May  28,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  William  Tipton. 

Be  il  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be,  and  be  is  hereby,  autho- 
rixed  and  required  to  pay  to  William  Tipton,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollar^  out  of  any 
money  ui  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  that 
sum  being  the  amount  of  the  arrears  of  pension  due  him 
from  the  United  States,  as  an  invahd  pensioaer,  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty.four,  at  which  time  the  payment  of  his  pen- 
sion ceased,  until  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three,  when  he  waa  restored  tdthe 
pension  roll. 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  fbrthe  relief  of  General  Simon  Kenton. 

BtiienatUd^  &c  That  the  SecreUir  of  War  be,  and 
e  is  hereby,  aiithoriied  and  required  to  place  General 
imon  Kenton  upon  the  list  of  nevolutionary  pensioners^ 
uV  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  month,  to 
Dmmenoe  on  the  first  day  of  Januaty,  one  thousand  eight 
tindrcd  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  the  pension 
Toresaid  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasuiy 
ot  otherwise  appropriated,  in  the  same  manner  that 
ther  pensions  are  now  paid. 

Approved  :  May  S8»  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Clazton. 

Be  it  enaded,  8cc«  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
retary  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
lay  be  leeally  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  or  who  may 
ave  legally  paid  the  same,  the  taxable  costs  decreed  to 
e  paid  by  Alexander  Claxton,  a  Master  Commandant  in 
le  Navv  of  the  United  States,  in  the  suit  prosecuted  bv 
im  agnmst  the  Englbh  merchant  ship  James  Mitchell, 
\  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  East  Florida  ;  and 
lat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ixty-fbur  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  be,  and  the  same 
ereby  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  out  of 
ny  money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  Ufvriher  enacted.  That  the  proper  ac 
ounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby 
re,  auUiorized  and  directed  to  audit  and  allow  the  ac- 
ounts  of  the  said  Alexander  Claxton,  for  his  reasonable 
xpenses,  incurred  by  htm  in  and  about  the  prosecution 
f  his  claim  for  salvage  against  the  English  merchant  ship 
ames  Mitchell,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
iast  Florida,  so  as  that  said  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
ight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cnts  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  said  expenses,  when 
scertained,  be  paid  to  the  said  Alexander  Claxton,  out 
f  any  money  in  tne  Treasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved:  May 28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Wilderman. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c^  That  the  proper  accounting  officera 
f  the  Treasury  Department  cause  to  be  paid  to  Jacob 
Vilderman,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
Ircd  and  forty  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
ot  otherwise  appropriated,  in  foil  for  the  balance  of  his 
lay  as  a  Mounted  Sanger,  in  the  Company  of  Captain 
Ihort,  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
lundred  and  fourteen,  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  one 
Uousaiid  eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approved,  »lay  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  oi  John  Tuillicr, 
deceased. 

Be  itenaeted,  lie.  That  the  heirs  of  John  TuiUier,  de« 
eased,  be,  and  tthey  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  their 
laim  to  a  tract  of  land  situated  on  the  West  bank  of  the 
iver  Mississippi,  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge, 
ontaining  nx  arpents  in  ihmt  by  forty  in  depth,  and 
mounded  above  by  lands  of  Francois  I.  TuiUier,  and  be- 
9W  by  lands  of  Joseph  Trahan «  said  tract  of  land  to  be 
Dcated  according  to  a  plat  of  survey  made  by  Ephraim 
)avidson,  on  the  nxth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
lundred  and  six  i  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
And  Office  is  hereby  required,  upon  the  presentation 
nd  return  of  a  surrey  of  said  land,  so  made  by  compe* 
ent  authority,  toiwue  a  patent  therefor :  Pronded^  That 
his  act  shall  amount  only  to  a  relinquishment  on  tbe  part 
f  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  no  manner  affect  the 
ights  of  thind  persons,  or  claims  derived  fh)m  the  United 
itates  by  purchase  or  donation.  .   . 

Approved :  May  28, 1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  Olney. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act«  entitled  *'  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving 
ofiicersand  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  passed 
May  the  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty*eight,  be  extended  to  Stephen  Olney,  of  Rhode  Island, 
a  captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  be 
paid  and  accounted  with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
already,  at  any  time  heretofore,  nnce  the  passage  of  said 
act,  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  tlie  fbtiith  sec- 
tion thereof;  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  Blay  2S,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  refief  of  Wallace  Robinson. 

Be  it  enacted,  Ue,  That  Wallace  Robinson  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  surrender  to  the  Re^ster  of  the 
Land  Office  at  St.  Stephen's,  Alabanw,  the  patent  which 
issued  to  him  on  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  for  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-nine,  in  town- 
ship seventeen,  of  range  one  east,  in  tbe  district  east  of 
Peari  river,  in  said  State  %  and  that  the  said  WalUce  Ro- 
binson be  authorized,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  enter  with  said 
Register  the  west  half  of  the  soutliwest  quarter  of  sec« 
tion  twenty-nine,  in  township  seventeen,  of  rRnge  two 
east,  in  the  same  district,  for  wliich  a  patent  shall  issue  : 
Procided,  That  the  said  last  named  half  quaKer  section 
shall  remain  unsold  and  unappropriated,  and  that  the  said 
Wallace  Robinson  shall,  at  the  time  of  surrendering  said 
patent  for  the  first  named  half.quarter  section,  file  Utere- 
with  a  release  of  all  title  to  the  same. 

Approved .-  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Drsahears,  of  Mississippi. 

Be  it  enaded,  &e.  That  upon  a  return  of  a  plat  and 
certificate  of  survey,  legally  made,  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  a  patent  shall  be  issued  to  Ann  Brasheara^for 
fimr  hundred  and  eighty  aipents  of  land,  in  the  county 
of  Claiborne  and  State  oif  Mississippi,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  north  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre,  being  the  residue  of  a 
tnct  of  eight  bonded  arpents  surveyed  for  her  under  tbe 
Spanish  Government,  by  one  William  Thomas,  then  De* 
puty  Surveyor  for  William  Vausdan,  Survevor,  after  de- 
ducting therefirom  the  quantity  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  arpents,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  one  Richard 
Sparks ;  which  survey  of  eight  hunch^  arpenU  included 
the  place  called  the  Wliite  Lick  Ground,  and  a  cam;> 
near  the  centre  thereof,  in  which  one  Benjamin  Foy  once 
resided  ;  Provided,  however,  that  such  patent  shall  con- 
vey such  title  only  as  the  United  States  now  may  have  to 
it,  and  shall  not  include  any  land  to  which  any  other  per- 
son has  a  legal  title;  and  shall  not  be  issued  until  satis- 
foctory  evidence  be  laid  before  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  that  it  does  not  include  any  land  to 
which  any  other  penon  sets  up  a  legal  title. 

Approved :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  AOT  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  de  Rivafinoli,  and 
others. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  issue  letters  pa- 
tent,  in  the  usual  form,  to  Vincent  de  Rivafinoli,  for  him- 
self, and  as  attorney  in  fad  for  Charles  Harsleben  and 
William  Davis,  of  the  kingdom  cf  Great  Britain,  as  joint 
inventors  of  a  machine  for  facilitating  the  washing  of 
ores  and  alluvial  soils,  and  the  extraction  of  metallic  sub- 
stances  and  precious  stones  from  ores,  earth,  sand,  or 
other  matter  m  which  tiiev  may  be  found,  upon  his  mak- 
ine  oath  that  he  verily  believes  that  he,  and  the  said 
Charles  Harsleben  and  William  Davis,  are  the  true  joint 
inventors  and  discoverers  of  the  said  machine,  and  upon 
his  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts 
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of  CongreM  relatiye  to  the  ianiing  of  letten  patent  for 
bi^entioiM  and  improyenMnita,  except  to  far  m  the  Mid 
acta  require,  on  the  part  of  aliena»  «  reiidence  of  two 
years  in  the  United  Staiea. 
Approved:  May  28»  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  AbnJiam  Brownaon. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  provbionaof  the  act.  entitled 
"*  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  certain  aurviTtng  officers  and 
•oldien  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution."  approved  fif- 
teenth May.  one  thousand  dght  h  ndred  and  twentv- 
eight,  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  declared  to  be.  applicsble 
to  the  case  of  Abraham  Brownson.  who  enlistca  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  in  the 
ReyolutionaiT  war;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea* 
sury  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  said  act  to  him.  any  thing  contained  in  the  same  to 
(he  oontraiy  notwithstanding. 

Approved:  May  28.  1830. 

AN  ACT  fcr  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  impost 
duties. 

Beii  ttUKtetk  Sec  That  the  Prendent  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  an  additional  appraiser  of 
merchandise  for  the  port  of  New  York,  who  shall  take  a 
nmilar  oath,  and  have  like  power  and  compensation,  and 
perform  the  same  duties,  with  the  appraisers  now  autho- 
rised by  law  to  be  appointed  at  that  place. 

Sec  2,Jnd  be  UjuHher  enaeted^  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  appoint,  not  exceedin|f  four  assistant 
appraisers  in  New  York,  two  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  in 
Boston,  who  shall  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
quali^  and  value  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  importation,  subject  to  appraisement^  to  be  em- 
pl^ed  in  appraising  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
directed- by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t  and  who  shall 
take  aitd  subscribe  an  oath  diligently  and  bithfully  to  ex* 
amine  and  inspect  such  good%  ware%  or  merchandise^  as 
the  principal  appraisers  may  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to 
them,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the  true 
vtlue  thereof,  according  to  law;  whereupon  the  prindpal 
appraisers  sludl  revise  and  cotrect  the  same  as  they  may 
judge  proper,  and  report  to  the  collector  their  decision 
thereon «  out,  if  the  collector  shatt  deem  any  appraiae- 
ment  of  goods  too  low.  he  shall  have  power  to  order  a  re- 
appraiaement.  eiUier  by  the  principal  appraisers,  or  by 
three  merchants  desirnated  by  him  lor  that  purpose,  who 
diall  be  citisens  of  tne  United  States^  and  cause  the  du- 
ties to  be  chaffed  accordingly. 

Sec  3.  Jhidbe  it  further  enaetedf  That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  whenever  foods 
of  which  wool  or  cotton  is  a  component  part,  of  smiilar 
kind,  but  different  quality,  are  found  in  the  same  package, 
if  not  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  it 
dull  be  tne  duty  of  the  appimisers  to  adopt  the  value  of 
the  best  article  contained  in  such  package  as  the  average 
vahie  of  the  whole ;  and  if  the  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
ngnee.  or  agent  for  any  gooda  appraised,  shall  oonaider 
any  appraisement  made  bf  the  appraisers,  or  other  per- 
sons d^gnated  by  the  ooilector.  too  high,  he  may  apply 
to  the  collector,  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  and  having  made  oath  that  the  said  appraisen»eiit 
is  higher  than  the  actual  cost  and  proper  chaives  on 
which  duty  i*  to  be  charged,  and  also,  that  he  venly  be- 
lieves it  is  higher  than  the  current  value  of  the  said  goods, 
including  said  charges,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  the 
collector  shall  designate  one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  va- 
lue of  such  goods,  and  the  owner,  importer,  consignee. 
or  sgent,  may  designate  another,  both  of  whom  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who,  if  they  can- 
not agree  in  an  appraisement,  may  designate  an  umpire, 
who  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  when 


they,  or  a  majority  of  tiiem,  shaH  have  aaieed^  they  lU 
report  the  result  to  the  colleetor.  and  a  tJbefa*  mpprmat. 


report 

ments  shall  not  agree  with  that  of  the  United  States'  if. 

prMStts^  the  collector  shall  decide  between  tbem. 

Sec  4.  Jtuibe  U  further  enaeied^  That  tbe  cdDecton 
of  the  customs  shall  cauae  at  least  one  pmrirage  out  of 
every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least    out   of  even^ 
twenty  packages  of  each  invoice,  and  a  gresocr  numbc 
should  he  deem  it  necessary,  of  |^>ods  in&ported  into  th« 
respective  districts^  which  package  or  pack»gea  he  Ati 
have  first  designated  on  the  invoice,  to  be  opened  and  ei- 
amined.  and  if  the  same  be  found  not  to  oerreapood  vkk 
the  invoice,  or  to  be  falsely  charved  in  audi  iiiToice^  tiie 
collector  shafl  order,  forthwith,  au  the  foodB  eofitaiBcd  k 
the  same  entry  to  be  inspected ;  and  tf  aticb   gt>ods  b« 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  the  same  ikaSX  be  mppniatd, 
and  if  taty  package  shall  be  found  to  cootaSn  any  article 
not  described  in  the  invoice^  or  if  such  package  or  at- 
voice  be  made  up  with  intent,  by  a  fiUse  Talnatinst.  or  ez- 
tension  or  otherwise,  to  evade  or  defraud  llie  reveaoe, 
the  aame  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  fifteenth  acction  qf 
the  "  act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  aaaend  an  act  eott- 
tied  '  an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  datiea  oo  na- 
pofta  and  tonnage,  passed  second  March,  one  fhoumBd 
seven  hundred  and  ninety«ninet  and  for  ettier  poipaiei^'' 
passed  first   March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twent]r-three  $  and  also  so  much  of  any  act  of  Cof^grex 
as  imposes  an  additional  duty  or  penahy  of  fi%  per  cen- 
tum on  duties  upon  any  goods  which   nu^  be  appraised 
at  twen^-five  per  centum,  or  ten  per  centji^  above  their 
invoice  price,  is  hereby  repesled  i  and  ao  goods  lia- 
ble to  be  inspected  or  appraised  aa  ateesaid,  sbaXl  be 
delivered  from  the  custody  of  the  ofilcera  of  the  cnstonw, 
until  the  same  diall  have  been  inq»ected  or  appraised,  or 
until  the  packages  sent  to  be  inspected  or  appnised.ibJI 
be  found  correctly  andfiiiriy  invoiced  and  put  up,  snd  so 
reported  to  the  collector.     Prwided,  That  tbe  collector 
ma^.  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  importer.  consigBee. 
or  sgent,  take  bonds,  with  approved  aeonity.  in  doable 
the  estimated  value  oif  such  goods,  conditioned  that  they 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  collector,  at  aoy 
time  within  ten  days  after  the  package  or  packages,  sent 
to  the  public  stores  shall  hate  been  appiaiaed  and  report- 
ed to  the  collector.    And  if,  in  the  mean  tim^  any  of 
the  said  packages  shall  be  opened,  without  the  consent 
of  the  coUectur  or  surveyor,  ^ven  in  writing-,  and  then 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  toe  onstoiBs, 
or  if  the  said  package  or  packages  shall  not  be  delivered 
to  the  order  of  the  collector,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  said  bond,  the  bond  shall,  in  either  case,  be  fbr- 
foited. 

Sec.  5.  Jbtd  be  U  fuHhar  enaettd^  That  it  shaD  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  collector  to  cause  all  goods  entered  lor  re- 
exportation, with  the  rijrhtof  drawbadc.  lobe  inspected, 
and  the  articles  thereof  compared  with  their  re^ective 


every  importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter, 
who  shall  enter  goods  for  Importation,  or  for  ezportatioiv 
or  tranaportation  from  one  port  or  place  to  another,  with 
the  ri||;ht  of  drawbaok.  slnU  deposite  with  the  collector 
the  original  invoioe  of  such  goodi»  if  not  before  deposit- 
ed with  the  collector,  and  in  that  case  an  anthenticated 
invoice  thereof  to  be  filed  and  preserved  by  falm  in  the 
archives  of  the  custom  house,  which  shall  be  signed  by 
such  importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter, 
and  tbe  oath  to  be  made  on  the  ent^  of  such  goods  ts 
riiall  be  annexed  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  Mdbe  U  further  tnaattd.  That  tiie  Aaaiataflt 
Appraisers  at  New  York  shaU  receive  a  compensation  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ^  and  those  at  Boston 
and  PInladelphia.  a  compensation  of  twelve  hundred 
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loUars  per  ftntnim,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lustoms  { aod  the  clerks,  and  all  other  perMos^  employed 
n  the  appnusers'  office,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  pria- 
;ipal  appraisers,  and  their  number  and  compensation 
imited  and  fixed  bv'the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  7.  AutbeUfitrtker  enaded.  That  all  forfeilnres 
Acurred  under  this  act,  shall  be  sued  fbr,  recovered,  and 
li^tributed,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act*  en- 
itled  **  an  act  to  regulate  tile  colleetion  of  duties  on  im 
»orU  and  tonnage,'*  passed  the  second  day  of  March, 
>ne  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Pravidedt 
That  the  appnusers  and  assistant  appraisers,  shall  in  no 
ase,  receive  any  proportion  of  such  forfeiture.  Jnd 
rovided  aba.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
•e,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  remit  any  such  for- 
eiture -whenever  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  fraud  on  the 
evenue  was  Intendeds 

Sec.  8.  Jmd  be  ii  Jwrther  enaeted.  That  whenever,  in 
he  opinion  of  the  Se^retaxy  of  the  Tveasuty,  it  may  be 
lecessary  to  cany  into  ftill  effect  the  laws  for  the  ooilec- 
ton  of  the  revenue,  he  may  authorize  the  collector*  of 
ny  district  into  which  goods,  wares,or  merchandise,  mb- 
ect  to  duty,  may  be  imported,  to  require  the  owner, 
nporter,  or  consignee  of  such  goods,  wares,  ormer- 
handi8e,to  give  bond,in  addition  to  the  bond  now  requir- 
d  by  law,in  a  sura  not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  mer- 
handise,  that  he  will  produce,  or  cause  to  be  produced, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  Secretary 
uch  proof  as  the  said  Secretary  may  deem  necessary, 
nd  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  said  owner,  impor- 
er,  or  consignee»  to  obtain,  to  enable  the  collector  to  as* 
ertain  the  class  or  description  of  manu&cture  or  rate  of 
uty,  to  which  such  goods^  wares^  or  merchandise,  may 
e  justly  fiable. 

Sec.  9.  Afidbe  U  fuMer  etkneUd,  Thatihrni  and  after 
lie  thirteenth  day  of  September  next,  all  iron,  manufiic- 
ired  for  rail  road%  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rate  of  du- 
f  which  is  now  imposed  on  bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar 
lanufkcttire  s  and  that  all  scrap  iron  slndl  be  liable  to  the 
ime  duty  that  is  chawed  on  iron  in  pigs.  iVosiiie((*That 
rhen  it  shall  be  satinictorily  proved  to  the  Secretary  of 
ne  Treaaaty,  that  anv  of  the  said  iron  imported  for  the 
urpose  of  beinr  applied  in  the  construction  of  any  rail 
Mta  or  indtned  plane  by  any  State,  or  incornpiated 
ompany,  has  been  actually,  and  permanently  laid  on 
ny  such  rail  road  or  inclined  plane ;  that  then,  and  in 
fiat  case,  he  may  allow  to  such  State,  or  company,  a 
rawbock  of  the  duty  on  such  rail  road  iron  so  laid  \  or, 
'  the  duty  upon  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  paid, 
e  may  refhnd  the  same.  Prodded^  such  drawback,  or 
e-pay  ment  shall  not  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  such 
•on  below  twenty^ve  per  cent*  ad  valorem,  nor  i^on 
ny  less  quantity  than  twenty  tons. 

Approved,  May  28,  1830. 

^  ACT  to  authorise  the  Repster  and  Receiver  of  the 
St.  Helena  land  district  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  evi- 
dence»  and  report  upon  certain  claims  to  hmd  mention- 
ed therein. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  th^  Register  and  Receiver  of 
le  St.  Helena  land  district,  in  the  State  of  I/»uisiana,are 
ereby  authorized  and  required  to  recmve  evidence  in 
jppovt  of  the  claim  of  John  McDonoogfa  to  a  tract  of 
md  on  the  Missisappi  river,  bounded  above  by  the  lands 
f  John  D.  Bellevire,  and  below  by  lands  of  Madame 
L.  Duplainter,  and  said  to  contain  about  fourteen  ar- 
ents  in  front :  idso,  one  tract  of  land^  situated  on  the  ri- 
er  Amite,  alleged  to  have  been  originally  granted  to 
lomingo  Assaretto  by  Governor  Miro^  on  the  eighteenth 
'ebroary,  one  thousand  seven  hundr^  and  eighty.eight, 
ontuntng  thirty  arpents  in  firont,  by  forty  in  depth,  un« 
•er  whom  the  said  McDonough  claims  title. 


Sec.  2.  Md  be  it  fitrtker  enacted.  That  the  said  Regis- 
ter and  Receiver  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and  per- 
form the  same  duties,  in  relation  to  the  said  two  claims^ 
as  was  authorized  and  required  of  them  by  the  act  of  the 
third  of  March,  one  thousand  eigh^  hunmd  and  nbe- 
teen ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Office  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  fhmished  in 
dbch  case,  together  with  their  opinion  thereon,  that  the 
same  may  belaid  before  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  their  next  sesrion. 

Approved,  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  rehitive  to  tiie  pbui  of  Detroit,  m  Michigaii 
Territoiy. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan*  or  any  three  of  them,  are  re- 
qmred  to  muce  a  report  of  the  plan  oflaying  out  the  town 
OT  Detroit,  under,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act,entitled  '^an  act 
to' provide  fbr  the  adjustment  of  titles  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Detroit,  and  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees,*'  pissed  the  twenty-first  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  six ;  one  copy  of  which  shall,  on  or  berore 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  deposited  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  another  copy  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  Con- 


Approved,  May  28, 1830. 

AK  ACT  to  repeal  the  proviso  in  ''An  act  to  authorize 
masters  of  vessels  in  certain  cases  to  clear  out  either  at 
the  Custom  House  of  Petenibufg',  or  that  of  Rich- 
mond." 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proviso  of  an  act,  passed 
Mar  twenty-sixth,  one  thoasand  ei^bt  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-n>ur,  entitled  *<An  act  to  authonze  masters  of  vessels  in 
certain  cases  to  clear  out  either  at  the  Custom  House  of 
Petersbui^g,  or  that  of  Richmond,"  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Approved:  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  a  part  of  an  ^ct,  passed  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  e^t  hundred  and 
four,  entitied  "An  act  making  provisions  for  the  dispo* 
sal  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Be  it  enacted^  &c  That  so  much  of  an  act,  approved 
the  twenty-rixth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four,  entitled  "An  act  making  provi- 
rionsfor  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ms  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause,  at  least  once 
every  year,  the  books  of  the  offices  to  be  examined, 
and  the  balance  of  public  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  sev- 
eral Receivers  of  Public  Moneys  of  the  said  offices  to  be 
ascertained,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captain  John  Woods.  * 
Be  it  enaetedy  &c.  That,  instead  of  the  reservation  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acre^  heretofore  surveyed  in  a 
square,  and  allowed  to  the  said  John  Woods,  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  in  the  Sute  of  Alaba- 
ma, the  said  John  Woods  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  allowed 
to  take  his  reservation,  of  the  like  quantity  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  following  metes  and  bounds,  to  wit:  Beginning  at 
a  large  poplar,  on  the  State  line;  thence.  South  fifteen 
degrees  East,  sixty  poles»  to  a  stakes  thence.  South  forty- 
eight  degrees  East,  twenty  poles,  to  a  stake;  thence 
South  twenty-seven  degrees  Bast,  sixty-four  poles  to  a 
sourwood;  thence.  South  fifty  degrees  East,  torty-eight 
poles  to  a  dog-wood)  thence,-  South  sixty-seven-  degrees 
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£agt»  twohttudned  and  esclity-dgtit  pde^  Co  *  white 
oi^i  UMnee*  South  Mven  degrees  West  fifty-two  poles  to 
m  bm  white  oak(  thence.  South  forty-ooe  degrees  West 
iittfire  pole%  to  s  large  white  oak;  thence  South  twen- 
tv-rour  degrees  East^  twenty  poles  to  a  black  walnut; 
lJieiice»  West  two  hundred  and  six  pole%  to  a  laige  white 
«ak  on  the  South  side  of  the  corei  thence»  North  My 
nine  degrees  West»  one  hundced  and  four  )iole%  to  a 
hickoiyt  thence.  North  twelre  degrees  West,  fifty  poles, 
to  a  Spanish  oak  {  thence.  North  thirty^one  degrees 
West,  thirty-nine  poles,  to  a  stake;  thence.  North  eleven 
degrees  West,  eighteen  poles^  to  an  elm;  thence  North 
thirty  degrees  West,  fatty-two  poles,  to  a  white  oak, 
thence.  North  forty-seven  degraes  West,  thirty-six  poles 
to  a  hamhani4  thence.  North  seventy-seven  degrees  West, 
Ibofteen  poles  to  a  sUke  above  the  head  of  a  spring; 
thenee,  North  forty  degrees  West,  fifty-seven  poks^  to 
the  edge  of  the  West  part  of  Box's  cove,  to  a  small 
beecb^  thence.  West  two  hundred  and  fUteen  poles,  to  a 
box  elder;  thence.  North  seventy  poles,  to  a  beech; 
thence.  East  one  hundred  and  thirty  poles,  to  a  stake, 
Notth  fifty  degrees  East,  nxty  polo^  to  a  viiite  oak  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  bluff;  thence.  East  one  hundred  and 
sixty  poles,  to  the  beginning;  Prwidedj  that  nothing 
oontained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the 
icmoval  of  any  individual  who  may  have  settled  upon, 
and  may  now  occupy,  any  part  of  the  land  included  with* 
in  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid,  without  the  consent 


of  such  occupant. 
Approved:  May  38, 1830. 

AN  ACT  reUting  to  the  Orphans'  Courts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Bt  U  enadeit  &c.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^y  to  the  Jud^e 
of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Alexandria  coQnty,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  quarterly  payments,  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  in  the  Treasury,  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compen- 
sation fbr  his  services  as  Judge  of  said  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Andhtii further  madtd^  That,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  Uiis  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pay 
to  the  Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Washington  coun- 
ty, in  the  District  ^  Columbis,  in  quarterly  payments, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  m  the  Treasury,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  al 
other  compensation  for  his  6er\'icc8  as  Judge  of  said 
Court. 

Approved :  May  39, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  vest  in  the  SUte  of  Indiana  certain  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  canal  grant. 

Bt  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  be  vested  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  acres  and  seventy-eight-hundredths  of  the  pubhc 
Isnds,  to  be  selected  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  said 
8tat,e,  from  the  alternate  sections  reserved  to  the  United 
States  in  tbQ  division  made  under  ■*  an  act  to  grant  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  said  State  in  opening  a  canal  to  connect 
tlie  waters  of  the  Wabash  river  with  those  of  I^ake  Erie," 
approved  March  second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  quan- 
tity heretofore  sold  by  the  United  States,  permanently  re- 
served by  treaty  to  individuals,  and  located  by  individual 
grants  before  the  division  aforesaid,  and  whicli  would 
otherwise  have  become  the  property  of  the  said  State  in 
virtue  of  the  act  above  referred  to ;  the  selections  afore- 
said to  be  made  and  reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
proper  land  offices,  before  the  reserved  sections  aforesaid 
shall  be  offbred  for  sale. 

Approved  ;  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  protect  the  SnrveyDn  of  tlie  Public  Lads 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  punish  penotn  gitthrcf 
intenopting  and  hinderin|^  by  fofee,  8ngve>ai^  in  tac 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  Thai  atiy  penon  who  nhnll  hcrei^ 
ter,  in  any  manner,  by  threats  or  force,  intexmp^  hinder, 
or  prevent,  the  surveying  of  the  public  Innds  of  ti« 
United  States^  or  of  any  private  land  ebnoB,  which  hi^ 
or  nay  be  confirmed  by  the  United  Stnte^  or  the  aidd» 
rity  thereof,  by  the  persons  authorixed  to  nunrvy  the  saax; 
in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Coamusaneer 
of  the  General  Liand  Office,  or  the  principnl  Surreyonh 
any  of  the  districts,  in  any  State  or  Tetritaejr,  shafi  be 
considered  and  adjudfied  to  be  gutlty^  ct  n  ouedcmesfwc; 
and  upon  conviction  m  unf  District  or  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  State  or  Terriilacyy  having  p- 
risdiction  of  the  same,  ahall  be  fined  a  mum.  not  Jess  thic 
^hy  doUsrsi  nor  more  than  three  tboMsand  doQazs,  sad 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  tinf  not  lean  than  one  ncr 
more  than  three  yeaiik 

Sec  3*  JIndbe  H  fwiker  enaded,  Thnt,  vbenever  tte 
Prerident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  naftiafied  that  foic- 
ble  opposition  has  been  offered,  or  will  likely  be  offers^ 
to  any  Surveyor  or  Deputy  Surveyor,  or  Annshmt  Sur- 
veyor, in  the  dischaige  of  his  or  tfaetr  dutiei^  in  survey- 
ing the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  it  shaU  and 
may  be  lawftd  for  the  Prevdent  to  eider  the  MsBnal  of 
the  State  or  District,  by  himself  or  d^nity,  to  attend 
such  Surveyor,  Depu^,  or  Assistant  Surveyor,  with  soffi- 
oient  force  to  protect  auch  ofltcer  in  the  execution  of  hii 
duty  as  Surveyor,  to  remove  force  should  ai^be  otfered. 
Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  alter  and  amend  the  sizty-fifth  article  of  the 
first  section  of  an  act,  eMitled  "  An  act  for  estabhsb- 
ing  nUea  and  artidea  for  the  government  of  the  Armiei 
of  the  United  States,"  paased  the  tenth  ef  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  six. 
Be  it  enaetedp  &c.  That,  whenever  a  General  ofBcer 
commanding  an  army,  or  a  Colonel  commanding  a  sepa- 
rate department,  vimll  be  the  accuser  or  piveecutor  ot 
any  oilicer  in  tlie  Army  of  the  United  States^  under  hk 
command,  the  General  Court  Martial  for  the  trial  of  sudi 
officer,  Aah  be  appointed  by  the  FrcMdent  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  Jndbeitfisrtherenaeled,  l^at  the  praoeedings 
and  sentence  of  the  said  Court  shall  be  sent  duecCly  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  Pre- 
sent for  his  confirmation  or  approval,  or  orders  in  the 


Sec3.  JindbeitfiiriherenaeUdtrhmtmwuQekdiihe 
sixty.ftfth  srticleof  the  first  section  of  <«Aaact  for  esta- 
blishing  ndes  and  articles  lor  the  govemnseat  of  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  United  SUtes,*'  passed  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
eighteen, hundred  and  six,  ss  is  repugnant  hereto^  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1S30. 

AN  ACT  to  authorise  the  selection  of  ccttmn  school 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arkanaaa. 
Be  it  enacted,  &o.  That  wherever  the  aixteenth  sec- 
tiona  in  aaid  Territoiy,  eiQier  in  wholes  or  in  part,  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  included  in  private  cfaoms, 
held  by  titles  confirmed,  or  legally  decided  to  be  valid 
and  sufficient,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most 
convenient  to  the  samct  may  oe  selected  in  Ben  thereof, 
under  the  dvection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  lands  so  selected  shall  be  entered  in  the  office  oft 
the  Register  of  the  hind  district  in  which  they  mi^  lie, 
and  be,  by  such  Register,  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  school  lands  selected  un- 
def  this  act :  Provided,  That,  before  making  any  entry 
ef  such  other  lands^  the  case  shall  he  made  out  to  the  sa- 
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tislaction  of  the  Register  aad  Receiver  of  the  said  dis- 
trict, agreesbly  to  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  for  that  purpose,  sliew- 
Ing  that  the  sixteenth  section,  or  a  part  tliereof,  has  boen 
included  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  granting  pensions  to  Samuel  II.  Phillips,  Cord 
f  7az»rd,  and  John  M'Croaiy,  and  to  increase  the  pen- 
sion of  George  W.  Howard. 

Be  it  enacieff,  fcc.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
lie  is  hereby  directed  to  place  the  following  named  per- 
•ens  on  t!ie  list  of  invalid  ocnsioners  of  the  United  SUtcs, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  ami  receive  pensions  according* 
to  the  rates  and  commencing  at  l!io  times  hereinaAer 
mentioned,  thut  is  to  say  : 

Cord  Hazard,  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
to  commence  on  tlie  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ; 

Samuel  H.  Phillips,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  January*,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
^  John  M'Crean',  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month, 
to  commence  oi)  the  first  day  of  January,  pne  thousand 
eight  hundred  anil  twent^^-nine. 

George  W.  Howard,  who  has  been  heretofore  placed 
on  the  invalid  pension  list,  to  receive,  hereafter,  the  sum 
of  fourteen  dollars  per  month,  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Sec.  ^,  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  pensions 
above  granted  sliall  be  continued  to  the  persons  respect- 
ively, during  their  respective  lives  ;  and  tliat  it  shall  not 
he  necessary  for  them  to  produce  an  affidavit  of  continu- 
ed disability. 

Approved:  May  29,  1830. 


'AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Black wcU. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  nuthoriaed  and 
required  to  settle  and  adjust  the  account  of  Tliomas 
ni.iclcwell,  a  Captain  of  the  Army  of  the  Hevolulion,  and 
allow  to  him  five  years'  full  pay  ?  which  five  years'  full 
pay  is  the  commutation  of  his  half  pay  for  life  j  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
l)ropriated« 

Approved  :  May  29,  18S0. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  Alle- 
ghany, and  their  legal  representatives. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  be  allowed  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship  Alleghany,  which  was  captured  at  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eicht  hundred  :|nd  twelve,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  condemned  as  a 
prize  of  war,  the  hum  of  sixteen  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasur}',  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lo  the  said 
owners,  or  their  legal  hein  or  representatives. 

Approved:  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  EKsha  Ives. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Elisha  Ives,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  one  thousand  hvc  hundred  dollars, 
tiie  value  of  a  boat  of  his  w  liich  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fouiieen, 
while  said  boat  was  used  for  transporting  munitions  of 
war  from  Oswego  to  Sackelt's  Harbor,  the  said  boat  being 
in  said  serxice,  under  a  contract  m.ide  wiili  Captain  Wool- 
My,  and  not  at  the  rirk  of  the  owner. 

Approved:  May 29,  1830. 
Vol.  VI.— / 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  William  Morrison. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Pay  to  William  Morrison,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
8ur}',  not  otherwise  a]>propriated,  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifly-eiglit  dollars  seventv-two 
cents,  the  balance  due  him  for  supplies  furnished  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  under  his  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hur\dre<l  and  sixteen. 

Approved :  May,  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Hayner. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  John  Hayner,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  one  lAindred  dollars,  the  value  of 
a  horse  he  lost  at  the  attack  on  Baltimore  during  the  late 
war,  by  reason  of  being  dismounted  and  separated  from 
him,  the  said  John  Hayner  serving  as  a  mounted  rifle- 
man in  cavalry,  in  a  company  commanded  by  H*  St.  O. 
Tucker. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  fur  the  relief  of  James  Fisk. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  James  Fisk,  of  the  SUte  of  Vermont,  late  Collec- 
tor of  the  Customs  for  that  State,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasur}',  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  it  bemg  the 
amount  of  which  the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Customs,  at 
Berksliire,  in  said  State,  was  robbed-of,  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and 
which  the  said  James  Fisk  has  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stages. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  llie  relief  of  Ephraim  F.  GilbeK. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury  Department  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  SLScertain  the  damages  and  losses  sustained  by 
Ephraim  F.  Gilbert,  after  the  close  of  his  labor  in  de- 
livering stone  for  the  United  States  at  Fort  Niagara,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  cigiit  hundred  and  seventeen,  un- 
der ids  contract  for  that  purpose,  dated  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  Januar}',  hi  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  {  Which  losses  and  damages  were  sustained 
in  preparing  to  deliver  a  further  quantity  of  stone,  under 
an  extension  of  said  contract,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  as- 
certained on  iust  and  equitable  nrinciples,  so  as  to  in- 
demnity liim  for  his  expenditures  m  making  preparations 
for  delfvering  a  further  quantity  of  stone  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  lor  damages 
sustained  in  the  ])articulurs  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims  on  this  subject.  And  the  sum  thus 
ascertained,  the  Sccrctaiy  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  said  Giibei't,  out  oi  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Scott,  executor  of  Cbatles 
Yates,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  l*hat  the  proper  accounting  officer* 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  reauircd  to  pay  to  JohivScott,  executor 
of  Charles  Yates  aeceased,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annum,  upon  the  specie  value  of  a  loan  office 
certificate  issued  to,  and  in  the  name  of  Edward  Watkins, 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  numbered  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.    . 

Approved:  Msy29,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  reimburae  Lieutenant  Daniel  Tyler  for  mo- 
ney advanced  by  him  for  the  Government  of  'Jie  United 
States* 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  there  he  paid  to 
Lieutenant  Daniel  Tyler^  of  the  United  States'  Army,  tlie 
supn  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  doUara  and  eleven  cents, 
to  reimburse  him  fur  so  much  paid  by  him  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Eno^ 
Bt  it  enacted^  &c.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay  to  Roger  Enos, 
late  Collector  of  the  district  of  Memphreymagng,  in  Ver- 
mont, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  one  Imndred  and  tlirce  dollars,  being  the 
moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  a  penalty  recovered  by  the 
said  Roger  Enos,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
against  a  certain  Josiah  Parmelee,  in  the  year  one  tfipu- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACTforthereliefof  Jeremiah  Walker,  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c  That  Jeremiah  Walker  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land 
situate  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  and  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, lying  on  the  Lost  Fork  of  Thompson's  creek;  it 
being  the  place  first  settled  by  lliomas  Smith,  and  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  Sullivan,  by  Sullivan  to  White,  and  by 
White  to  the  said  Walker;  containing  not  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres:  :  Provided^  That  this  confirma- 
tion shall  operate  as  a  relinqu'.shment  on  the  p&rt  ot 
the  United  SUtes  only. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830., 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Abel  Allen. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  act  to  provide  for  certain 
persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  sei-vice  of  the  U, 
States  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  passed  the  eighteenth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  place  on 
the  pension  list  Abel  Allen,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutiona- 
ry war.  now  insane,  of  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust, AniM)  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  nine; 
and  that  the  receiptor  his  g^iardian  for  the  time  being, 
ahall  be  sufficient  for  the  pension  allowed  by  the  said 
act. 

Approved;  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Major  M.    M.Payne,    of  the 

United  States'  Army. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy  five  dollars  be  paid  to  Major  M.  M.  Fa>  ne, 
of  the  United  States' Army,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  a  re-imbursc- 
ment  for  the  expenses  which  he  Incurred  in  defending  a 
auit  brought  againrt  him  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
to  recover  from  him  damages  for  the  performance  of  an 
act  strictly  williin  the  line  of  his  professional  duty. 

Approved^  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Isaiah  Townsend,  Peter  Dox, 
and  Gerrit  Lc  Grange,  sureties  of  Gcrrit  L.  Dox. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Postmaster  Geneml  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  allow  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seveiUy-eight  dollars  and  fifly 
cents,  together  with  any  interest  which  may  have 
been  charged  upon  that  sum,  from  the  first  day  of 
AprFI,  Me  tlionsand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  as  a 
credit   upon  any  judjrmcnt  which  may  have  been  r«- 


covered  against  Isaiah  Townsend,  Peter  1>03C,  &nd  G«^ 
ritLe  Grange,  as  the  sureties  of  Gerrit  L.  Dox,  lkt«  t 
Postmaster  at  Albany,  in  the  SUtc  of  New  York,  tk: 
amottnt  ot  postage  having  been  paid  by  htm,  and  ke 
which  no  credit  has  ever  been  given. 
Approve<l:  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  surveying  certain  IsAds  m  tU 
Territory  of  Arkansas. 

Be  it  enoded^  &c.  That  the  Surveyor  General  of  iIk 
State  s  of  Illinois,  l^Iissouri,  and  Territory  of  Arkan«u^ 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for,  and  par, 
at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  mile,  for  the  aurreying  -c 
such  'of  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas 
which  lie  on  the  rivers,  and  are  ao  thickly  oovered  with 
cane,  tliat  contmcts  for  executing  the  survey* xYicreof,  by 
suitable  persons,  cannot  be  made  at  the  existing  price. 
Provi  .'ed,  Tliat  said  Surveyor  General  shall  ccitilH'  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General.  Land  Office,  frora't;me  to 
time,  the  quantity  of  land,  for  the  surveying  of  vhich, 
the  additional  compensation  allowed  by  tbis  act  shall  b« 
contracted  for,  and  tbe  reasons,  in  his  opinion,  requiring 
the  increased  al1oi»*ance. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  exempt  deserters,  in  time  of  peace,  from 
the  punishment  of  death. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  fi^m  and  after  the  passage  c^ 
this  act,  no  officer  or  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Du'ilt-i 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punisliment  of  d»ib  for 
desertion  in  time  of  peace. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest  of  tke 
United  States  in  certain  Indian  reservations  in  the  SUie 
of  Alabama. 

Be  ii  enacted,  8cc.  That  all  the  right,  title,  and  intfifcs*, 
which  might  accrue  or  revert  to  the  United  SUtes,  to  tl.e 
restfrvations  of  land  now  claimed  and  possessed  by  Co* 
naleskee,  commonly   called   Challenge,  James  Ore,  aR«i 
Giles  McAnulty  and  his  wife  Alice,  and  William  WilsoB 
and  his  wife  Peggy  Wilson,  under  a  treaty  inade  and  coa- 
clnded  between  the   United   States  and  the  Chcrotce 
tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  eightli  day  of  ^uly,  one  (fei?as«Rd 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  and  all  the  right,  ti(le,*nd 
interest,   which    might  acciiie   or  revert  to  the  Vait^d 
States,  to  reservations  of  land  now  claimed  arid pos&es&cd 
by  George  Stiggins,  and  Arthur  Sizemore.  under  a  treity 
made  and  concluded  between   the  United  States  aa'l  tbe 
Creek  Indians,  at  Fort  Jackson,- on  the  ninth  day  of  \u. 
gust,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fonrteen,  all  Iving 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  be,  and  the  same  are  hertbr, 
relinquished,  and  vested  in  the  said  reservces,  and  the  r 
heirs,  respectively  :  Provided,  That  the  said  Conaleskef, 
commonly  called  Challcrge,  Jan^es  Ore,  Gi/es  McAnu\\r, 
and  William  Wilson,  George  Sliggin^  and  Arthur  Size- 
more,  with  their  respective  families,  shall  remove  lolhe> 
respective  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,4iot  includ- 
ed in  any  State  or  Territory  ;  and  that  the  Government  </ 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  renvoval  or  transportation,  or  with  any  al- 
lowance of  land  to,  or.  on  accoimt  cf  either  of  them,  e? 
their  respective  families;  Jnd provided^  also,  that  nocc-iv 
veyance  or  deed  of  the  said  lands  or  any  part  of  them, 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual,  until  every  such  conveyance 
or  deefl,  sliall  he  submitted  to  one  of  the  District  Attor- 
neysforthc  Districts  of  Alabama,  for  his  approbatiop; 
and  if,  after  inquiry  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  at- 
tending the  contracts  for  the  side  of  any  of  the  said  bnds. 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  contracts  are  fiiir,  and  ihat 
the  consideration  pai<l,  or  agreed  to   be  paid,  therefor,  ii 
adequate,  he  alwll  endorse  his  approbation  on  each  cos 
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veynnce  and  deed  so  approved ;  and,  thereafter,  the  same 
shall  b*s  deemed  valid  and  effectual. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duty  on  mula-sses,  and  to  allow  a 
drawback  on  spiritH  distilled  from  foreign  materials. 
Be  it  enact' (tr  &c  That,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  Scpleniber,  on*  thousand  eigfht  hundred  and  thirty, 
the  duty  on  molasses  sliull  be  five  cents  for  each  cpillon, 
and  no  more  \  and  from  and  after  that  time  there  shall  be 
allowed  a  drawback  of  four  cents  upon  every  gallop  of 
spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States,  or  the  temtorles 
tlicreof,  fr)m  foreign  mohiises,  on  the  exportation  thereof 
to  any  forcijfn  port  or  place  other  than  the  dominions  of 
any  foreign  State  immediately  adjoining  the  United  States, 
in  the  same  maimer  and  on  the  sume  conditions  as  before 
the  tariff  of  May  the  nieetcenth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Salt*. 

Be  it  enaclefff  Sec.  That  the  duty  on  salt  be  fifteen 
cems  per  bushel  of  fit\y-six  pounds,  from  the  thirty-first 
of  December  next,  until  the  thirty -first  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty^ne ;  and,  after 
that  time,  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  no  more. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830, 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  the  proviso  in  the  act  for  tlie  relief 
of  Philip  Slaughter,  passed  the  26th  May, 'one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  an;l  twenty-eigtit. 
Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  so  much  of  the  act  for  thp  re- 
lief of  Pliillp  Slaughter,  passed  the  twenty -sixth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as 
provides,  **  that  the  acceptance,  by  tlie  said  Slaughter, 
of  the  f  rant  herein  made,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  claim 
he  may  nave  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
ihe  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution^" 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830.  . 

AN  ACT  fur  tlie  relief  of  Ephraim  Whitaker,  and  John 
J.  Jacobs. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  benefits  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  entitled  ••  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  sur- 
viving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," passed  May  the  fifteenth,  one  tliousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight,  which  a  Captkin  in  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  on  the  continental  establishment,  is  enti- 
tled to  receive,  be  extended  to  Ephraim  Whitaker,  of 
t!ic  city  of  Tuy,  and  John  J.  Jacobs,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  if  the  said  Ephraim  Whitaker  and  John 
J.  Jacobs  had  ftdly  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  said  act ;  and  tliat  the  Secretary  of 
the  I'reasnry  be  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  them, 
or  their  authorized  attorneys,  respectively ,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Trea.sury,  not  oiherw'.se  appropriated, 
such  monthly  pay  as  they  arc  respectively  entitled  to, 
unde  r  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  Jnnuary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thjily. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Samuel 
Sitgreaves. 

Be  it  enacted,  &.c  That  tlie  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  and 
directed  to  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  late  S.imuel  Sit- 
greaves,  the  sum  of  ten  tliousand  four  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five ctollars  and  fifty  six  cents,  with  which  sum  he  now 
/tands  charred  on  the  books  of  tlte  Treasury. 

Approved  :  May  39, 1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  George  Ermatinger. 
Be  it  enacted,  8ic.  That  Uie  Thmi  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
tur>*  ascertain  the  value  of  a  horse  which  belonged  to 
said  George,  jind  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen,  while  the  said  George  was  in  the  military  ser- 
vice  of  the  United  States  i  and  when  said  value  shall  be 
so  ascertained,  on  such  proof  as  the  said  George  may 
produce,  the  said  auditor  is  directed  to  make  such  de- 
duction therefrom  of  such  sum  as  he  shall  ascertain  the 
siiid  George  has  received- for  forage  aOer  his  said  horse 
was  killed,  and  before  he  obtained  another  (  and  when 
I  the  said  Auditor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  llie 
j  Treasury  the  amount  due  tlie  said  George,  on  account 
I  of  said  loss,  said  Secretary  is  directed  to  pay  to  said 
I  George  the  said  sum  so  found  to  be  his  due,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved:  May  29, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  acts  regulating  tlie  Commercial 
Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  Co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain. 

Be  it  enacted,  8tc.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sliall  receive  satisfactory,  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  p«Tts  in  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,   tlie  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos,  and 
the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Island^  lo  the  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  fbr  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term,   that 
tiie  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes,  on  en- 
tering the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  sjiall  not  be  subject  to 
other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of 
any  other  description,  Uian  would  be  imposed  on  British 
vessels  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  said  colonial  poaseft- 
sions  from  the  United  States  $  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  ma^  import  into  the  said  colonial  posses- 
sions from  the  United  States  any  article  or  articles  which 
could  be  imported,  in  a  British  vessel  Into  the  said  pos- 
sessions from  the  United  Sutes ;  and  that  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies 
aforementioned,  to  any  country  whatever,  other  than  the 
dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,   any  article  or 
articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  ves- 
sel, to  any  country  other  than  tiie  Britisli  dominions  or 
possessions  as  aforesaid  (  leaving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  tlia 
British  dominions  or  possessions,  on  a  footing  not  less  fa* 
vorable  to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is,  and  that  then, 
and  in  such  case,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress^  to  issue  his  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  he  has  received  such  evidence  (  and,  there- 
upon, from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  tlie  ports  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  opened,  indefinitely,  or  for  a 
term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions^  and  their  car- 
^oe:-;  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or 
impost,   or  charge   of  any  description   whatever,  than 
would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the  suid  British  possessions  ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  therefrom, 
any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  imported  or  export* 
ed  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  act,  entitled 
«An  act  concernipg  nangation,"  passed  on  tlie  eigh- 
teenth day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  ;  an  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  and  an  ac^  entitled  *<An  act  to  Regulate  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  British  ports,"  passed  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- three,  are,  in 
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such  case,  hereby  acclared  to  be  suspended,  or  absolute 
ly  repealed,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  whenever  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  .t>pene<U  un- 
der the  authority  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
Dritish  vesseband  their  cargfoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the  islands, 
provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the 
North  American  continent,  and  North  or  East  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eno»  Cut- 
ler, of  the  United  States  Army. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treastiry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  there  be  paid  to  the  Secreta- 
ry  of  War,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty dollars,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the  payment  of  dama- 
ges, costs,  and  expenses,  inciuTed  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Enos  Culler,  to  that  amount,  in  defending  certain 
suits  brought  against  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  De- 
partment of  War. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  authorizing  a  Patent  to  be  issued  to  Moses 
Shaw. 

Be  itjenaeted,  kc.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  requi- 
^ed  to  issue  letters  patent  to  Moses  Shaw,  for  a  mode  for 
blasting  rocks,  upon  his  complying  with  the  directions  of 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  the  act  heretofore  made  for 
that  purpose,"  anci  the  several  acts  supplementary  to,  and 
amendatory  of,  the  said  act ;  except  so  far  as  the  said 
acts,  or  any  part  op  parts  of  them,  require  a  residence  of 
two  years  within  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  in  all 
respects,  as  if  the  said  Moses  Shaw  hud  resided  two  years 
within  the  United  States. 

Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W.  Newton,  assignee 
of  Robert  Crittenden. 

Beit  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Thomas  W.  Newton,  assignee  of  ttobert  Crittenden,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  the  value  of  two  horses,  lost 
for  the  want  of  forage,  by  the  said  Robert  Crittenden,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Seminole  war,  in 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  said 
Crittenden  being  the  commander  of  the  Kentucky 
Guards,  in  said  campaigpi. 

Approved.  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Mesheck  Browning. 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Mesheck  Browning,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  value  of  two  horses  owned  by  him,  in  the 
service  of  tlie  United  States,  by  impressment,  to  trans- 
port a  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  commanded  by 
Gen.  Hun  ;  which  horses  died  for  tlie  want  of  forage,  in 
the  wilderness,  on  their  return  to  Cincinnati. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  Easlon  and  Dorothy  8to- 
rer,  children  and  heira  at  law  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robert  Hanson  Harrison,  deceased. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  and  requh*ed 
to  adjust  and  settle  the  account  of  Sarah  Easton  and  Do- 
rothy Storer,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Robert  Hanson  Harmon,  and  pay  to  them  five 
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years'  full  pay,  being  the  commutation  for  half  pay  fgr 
life,  due  to  their  said  father  in  his  life  time,  for  serritti 
by  him  rendered  to  the  United  States  in  their  army,  *i 
ring  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  ©t 
the  Continental  establishment ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. •  .  "     . 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  directed,  E^i 
required  to  issue  to  the  sard  Sarah  and  Dorothy,  arid  in 
their  names,  a  land  warrant  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  military  bounty  land,  as  and  for  the  lands  to 
which  the  said  Robert  Hanson  Harrison  was,  while  in 
full  life,  entitled,  for  and  on  account  of  the  services  by 
him  so  aforesaid  rendered  ;  and  that  the  same  a*ay  be  Ijn 
cated  on  any  vacant  or  unlocated  lands  hctctolorc  appro- 
priated by  Congfress  for  saivl  purposes. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Fielding  L.  White. 

Be  it  enacted,  L''c,  Tliat  Fielding  L-  White,  late  HUcr 
of  Madison  County,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  be  allovreJ 
and  paid,  out  of  aay  money  in  the  Treasury  notothcn»-3c 
appropriate'J,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  paid  by  him  ai« 
reward  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  David  fl-  Dyer, 
on  a  charge  of  robbing  tlie  Post  Office  at  Florenee. 

Approved  :  May  29,  }8S0. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Scott 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  foor 
hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents 
be  paid,  but  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  othem-Jse 
appropriated,  to  Alexander  Scott,  on  account  of  hisscj^ 
vices  as  a  political  agent  of  the  Government  uf  the  Untied 
States  in  Venezuela. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ann  D.  Bavlor. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized,  directed, 
and  required  to  settle  the  account  of  Ann  !>.  Bayfe»', 
widow  of  Jolm  Walker  Baylor,  Esquire,  deceased,  vho 
was  only  son  and  heir  at  law  of  Col.  George  Baylor,  bte 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutiassiy 
war,  deceased,  for  all  such  Loan  Office  certificates  as 
were  issued  from  the  Loan  Office  of  the  United  Sbie4,m 
Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  said  George  Bay /or.  payable 
to  him,  and  now  remain  on  the  books  of  |the  Treasun-. 
outstanding  and  unpaid,  and  not  transfeired  to  any  other 
person  by  him  ;  and  that  they  pay  to  her,  the  said  Ann 
fa.  Baylor,  as  trustee  for  the  heirs  at  law  and  distributees 
of  the  said  John  Walker  Baylor,  and  to  tlieir  sole  use, 
the  same  amount  of  money  which  might  have  been  re- 
ceived on  said  certificates,  had  they  heen  subscribed  to 
the  loan  of  the  United' States,  under  the  act,  entitled  *'An 
act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  Ae' United  Statra," 
passed  August  fourth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety ;  making  out  sa*d  account,  and  settling  and  ^ying 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  in  manner  and  form  as  if  sodi 
subscription  had  then  been  made,  and  the  dividends  ere 
dited  thereunto,  according  to  the  several  proristons  of 
said  act,  and  the  act  passed  April  twenty-eighth,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  aid  thereof 
and  the  whole  amount  left  uncalled  for  in  the  Treasury 
till  the  present  time  ?  together  with  that  part  thereof 
which  has  been  credited  with  intereal  at  three  per  cent 
per  annum  \  and  that  the  same  be.paid  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasuiy,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  Aiay  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colfins. 
Be  it  cfuuied,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaaiy 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  pay  to  Charles  CoUia^ 
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ate  Collector  of  the  Port  and  District  of  Bristol,  in  Rhocle 
Island,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
ippropriated,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  fit- 
een  cents,  beings  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  for- 
■eitureoflhe  Brig  Nedcshda,  to  which  the  said  Charles 
[^Oilins  was  by  law  entitled. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

/IN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  or  representatives  of 
widdw  bupre. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  tli«  Treasury 
?ay  to  the  heirs  or  representatives  of  widow  Uupre,  late 
if  New  Orleans,  deceased,  (on  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory evidence  of  heirship,  or  of  being  executors  or 
idministratoi-s,)  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  eight  thousj^nd  nme 
mndred  and  ninety  five  dollai-s,  for  the  destruction  and 
Jamage  of  her  buildings,  and  for  the  destruction  of  her 
fences  below  New  Orleans,  during  the  late  war,  whUe 
lier  plantation  was  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  Army  ;  being  the  amount  estimated  for 
iuch  destruction  and  damage  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  by  General  Jackson. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

kS  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Conard,  Marshal  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
jc,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  pay,  out 
>f  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
he  amount  now  due  upon  a  judgement  rendered  on  the 
:wenty-fourthday  of  November,  one  tliousand  eight  hun- 
Ired  and  twenty-eight,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
>f  Francis  H.  Nicoll,  and  against  John  Conard,  Marshal 
>f  the  said  district,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  thousand 
wo  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  togfe- 
her  with  all  the  legal  costs  which  have  accrued  against 
lie  said  Conard,  either  in  the  said  Circuit  Court  or  upon 
he  affirmance  of  the  said  judgment  in  ths  Supreme 
:ourt  :  Frovided,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ihall  retain  from  the  amount  hereby  appropriated,  so 
nuch  as  Francis  H.  Nicol  may  be  indebted  to  the  United 
States  on  his  own  account,  or  as  security  of  any  other 
person. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

iN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Jo- 
seph Jeans,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
>ay  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Joseph  Jeans,  deceas- 
5tl,  the  sum  of  sixty-one  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
rreastiry,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  that  being  the  dif- 
crcnce  between  the  value  of  two  horses  impressed  into 
he  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  one  tliou- 
wmd  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  never  returned  to 
laid  Jeans,  and  the  sum  which  said  Jeans  has  received 
"or  the  use  and  risk  of  said  horses.' 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  reCef  of  William  Price. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
>f  the  Treasury  be,  and  Ihey  are  hereby,  rcauircd  to  set- 
le  the  account  of  William  Price,  and  to  allow  him  five 
fears'  full  pay  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
^hich  five  years'  full  pay  is  the  commutation  of  his  half 
wy  for  life  ;  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Trca- 
iury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved;  May 29, 1830, 


AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Brown*  a  soldier  of 
the  ttevolutSonary  war. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  to  place  the  name  of  Charles 
Brown  upon  the  Pension  list,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars 
per  month,  to  continue  during  his  natural  life  ?  and  to 
commence  on  the  firat  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Brooks. 

Be  it  enacted,  <Jc.  That  che  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  entitled  **An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  survi- 
ving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  revolution," 
passed  May  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  which  a  Lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  re- 
volution, on  the  continental  establishment,  is  entitled  to 
receive,  be,  extended  to  David  Brooks,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  saiti  David  Brooks  hail 
fully  compliet'  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of 
the  aaid  act  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
autliorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  him,  or  his  authorized 
attorney,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  su^li  monthly  pay  as  he  is  entitled  to 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Approved,  Miy  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  therelief  of  the  heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis, 
deceased. 

Beit  enacted,  8&c.  That  the  heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis, 
formerly  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  deceased,  be 
permitted  to  enter,  without  the  payment  of  any  consitle- 
ration  therefor,  one  section  of  the  public  land,  according 
to  the  public  surveys  hitherto  made,  in*  the  State  of  Mis* 
sissippi  ;  and  that  a  patent  therefor  be  issued  to  them  by 
the  proper  authority  :  Provided,  however.  That,  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  said^patent,  they  shall  file  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  I^ml  Office  a  deedj  relin- 
quisliing  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  a'  tract  of  land 
of  like  quantity,  for  which  a  certificate,  number  thirty- 
one.  Register's  number  sne  thousand  and  one,  was  issu- 
ed to  their  ancestor  John  Ellis,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  by 
Nicholas  Gray,  register,  and  Parker  Walton,  receiver; 
west  uf  Pearl  river,  acting  as  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve,  entitled  *<An  act  confirming  chima 
to  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  founded  on  warrants 
of  survey  granted  by  the  British  or  Spanish  Govern- 
menU." 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  patent  shall 
be  issued  on  any  survey  founded  on  said  certificate,  and 
that  any  palest  so  issued,  sliaU  be  absolutely  void. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Martha  Yeomans,  widow  of 
John  Yeomans,  deceased. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pny  to 
Martha  Yeomans,  widow  of.  John  Yeomans,  deceased,  a 
Lieutenant  of  Infiintry  in  the  Continental  Line,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  such  sum  as  the  said  John  Yeo- 
mans, who  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
one  thousand-  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  would 
have  been  entitled  to,. under  the  provisions  of  an  act,  en- 
titled "An  adt  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  passed  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  eight,  from  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  to  the  twelfth 
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d«y  of  July, In  the  year  one  thousuid  eigfit  hundred  and 
twenty -aeven,  had  he,  tlie  said  John  Yeontans,  survived, 
and  been  living  at  the  time  of  the  passin^^  of  the  aforesaid 
act ;  and  that  the  amount  which  would  m  such  case  have 
been  so  due  to  the  said  John  Yeomans,  when  liquidated 
and  ascertained  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  be  pud  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Love. 
Be  it  enaeifd,  &c.  That  Alexander  llova  be,  and  be  is 
hereby,  confirmed  in  his  title  tu  two  thousand  arpenta  of 
land,  situated  on  the  East  side  of  tJie  river  Perdido,  in 
the  Territory  of  Florida,  to  be  located  according  to  a 
plat  and  survey  made  of  the  same,  on  tlie  tenth  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one.  And  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  being  presented 
with  a  plat  and  survey  of  said  land,  regularly  made  as 
aforesaid,  shall  issue  a  patent  therefor  :  Provided^  That 
this  act  shall  amount  only  to  a  relVnquishment  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  no  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  third  persons,  or  claim  derived  from  the  United 
States  by  purchase  or  donation. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  fur  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  Childers. 

Be  it  enadedt  &c.  That  the  Court  of  the  United  States 
lor  tlie^fth  circuit  of  Virginia,  hoKlen  ill  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized,  at  the 
next,  or  any  succeeding  term,  on  due  proof  being  made, 
to  allow  to  Nathaniel  Childers  such  further  compensa 
tion  as  they  may  think  he  is  entitled  to,  for  taking  the 
fourOi  census,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  by  reason  of  tlie  dispersed  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  said  county  :  Prwided,  That  the  further  al- 
lowance the  said -Court  mav  make,  shall  not  exceed,  with 
what  tlie  said  Childers  has  heretofore  received,  excliunvc 
of  taking  the  manufactories,  one  dolhir  and  twenty-five 
cents  fbr  each  fifty  persons  enumerated. 

Ssc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  amount  so 
allowed  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  on  the  certi^ate  of  said 
Court,  showing  the  amount  tlius  allowed. 

Approved:  May 29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Glass. 
Be  it  enacted^  8cc.  That,  whenever  Jolui  Glass,  of  Law- 
rence county,  Alabama,  shall  produce  to  the  Register 
and  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  in  the  Land  Office  at 
Huntsville,  in  said  State,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is 
equitably  entitled  to  the  Northeast  quarter  of  section 
four,  in  township  five,  of  range  seven.  West,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  land  sold  at  Huntsville,  and  shall  pay  to  tlic  said 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  the  bslance  of  the  purchase 
money  due  on  said  quarter  section,  without  interest,  and 
deducting  therefrom  thirty -seven  and  a  half  per  centum, 
the  said  John  Glass  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
for  tlie  said  quarter  section  ;  Frooided,  said  Glass  shall 
make  said  firuof,  and  pay  said  balance,  witli  the  deduc- 
tion aforesai.l,  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  January  next  ( 
and  that  the  patent  hereby  directed  to  be  issued  shall  on- 
ly operate  as  a  relinquishment  from  the  United  States,  as 
t»r  as  regards  the  moiety  which  might  have  been  claim- 
ed by  Alexander  McQuie. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  John 
Class  may,  under  tlie  conditions  and  restrictions  contain- 
ed in  the  foregoing  section^  iu  his  election,  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  ^*  an  act  for  the  relief  of  purcliasers 
of  public  lands,  and  for  Ihe  suppression  of  fraudulent 
practices  at  the  pubUc  sales  of  the  lands  of  tlie  United 
States,"  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Approved  ;  M«y  29,.  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Sanruel  Sprigri^,  of  Tirp'vi. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  there  aliall  be  granted  ^ 
Samuel  Sprigg,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  a  full  coia- 
pensation  fbr  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  doUjtri  tad 
a  few  cents,  paid  by  Bezalcel  Wells,  in  the  year  onetUm- 
sand  eight  and  hundred  five,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  U. 
States,  as  the  first  instalment  on  the  purchase  of  a  fh£. 
tion  of  lanc^  entered  by  said  Wells,  in  tUe  State  of  Ohy>, 
in  the  Steubenville  District,  being  section  twenty-six,  if 
township  two,  range  two,  which  amount  was  thereafter 
paid  to  him  by  said  Spri^^g,  one -half  section  of  any  hsd 
belonging  \o  tlie  United  States,  wliich  has  been  hertt:- 
fore  offered  for  sale,  and  which  is,  by  law,  now  subjectrd 
to  entry ;  and  that,  upon  an  entry  thereof  being'  miie 
with  the  proper  officer^  a  patent  fur  the  same  shaU  iss!u 
to  the  said  Samuel  Sprigg. 

Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Homans. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasor; 
pay  to  Benjamin  Uomans,  out  of  any  money  hi  the  Trci- 
sury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  tliree  liLa- 
dred  dollars,  in  full  for  his  services  in  the  Navy  Depvt- 
ment  as  tereporary  clerk,  from  the  first  oT  August  to  tiic 
thirtieth  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  bundred  sjid 
twenty-three,  both  days  inclusive. 

Apprpved  :  May  29,  18J0. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Rogera  and  Sow. 

Be  a  enadet!,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury pay  to  David  Rogers  and  Sons,  out  of  any  nonrr  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise'  appropriated,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  dollars,  and  sixty.«even  cents,  bein^  tiw 
amount  of  drawback  on  certain  teas,  entered  fijr  benefit 
of  drawback,  and  exported  to  St.  Croix,  ia  the  year  oae 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  loti  of 
land  between  the  University  of  Michigan  Tcrritoiy  aol 
Martin  Baum  and  others. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  (Inirenitf 
of  Michigan  be,  and  they  are  hereby,   authorizec^  to  ex- 
change with  Martin  Baum  and  others,  tlic  tracts  of  land 
designated  as  river  lots,  numbered  one  and  two,  in  the 
United  States*  reserve  of  twelve  miles  square^  on  tbc  Ui- 
ami  of  Lake  Erie,  heretofore  purchased  fromtlke  Vnited 
States,  and  which,  havmg  been  relinquislied  by  the  suU 
Martin  Baum,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  se- 
cond of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  fbr  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands, 
were  afterwards  selected  by  the  Sccretaiy  of  ihcTrpasn- 
r}',  for  the  said  University,  under  the  provisions  of  Uie  act 
of  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  eigJit  hundird  and 
twenty Msix,  entitled    '*  An  act  concernmfir  a  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  I'erritory  of  Michigan,**  for  such  other 
lands  a»  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tliem  :  and  the  PreaUent 
of  the  United  States,  upon  being  advised  by  the  said  Tnxs- 
tees  that  such  exchange  has  been  made,  is  hereby  a<j- 
thorized  and  required  to  is^ue  patents  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect* 
Approved,  January  13, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  time  for  locating  certain  dona- 
tions in  Arkansas. 
Be  it  enactedf  &c.  That  so  much  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  twenty-fourth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight,  entitled  *<  An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Olao  is 
extending  the  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Ene, 
and  to  gnuit  a  quantity  of  land  to  aaid  State  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  Canals,  authoriaed  by  law,  and  for  making 
donations  of  land  to  certain  penons  in  ArkaoMS  Tcnita- 
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y,"  and,  also,  80  much  of  an  act  approved  sixth  January, 
;ighteen  bandred  and  twenty-nine*,  entitled,  •«  An  act  rc- 
tri«ting  the  location  of  certain  land  claims,  in  the  Terri- 
ory  of  Arkansas,  and  fop  other  purposes,"  as  limits  the 
ime  of  locating  those  donations,  be,  and  the  same  ishere- 
)y  continued  in  force,  for  the  further  term  of  one  year, 
iom  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  May  next :  Proeided,  that 

10  locations shaH  be  made  within  the  further  time  allowed 
»y  this  act,  which  shall  not  include  the  actual  settlement 
nade  by  the  claimant  prior  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
May  next. 

Approved,  January  13,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Carr. 
^  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Khjah  Carr,  assignee  of  Elisha 
::»rr,  be,  and  he  is  her«by,  authorized  to  relinquish  to  Ihe 
United  States,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Commis- 
Moner  ot  the  General  Land  Office  may  prescribe,  the 
South  cast  quarter  of  section  thirty-four,  in  township 
hree  North,  of  range  two  East,  in  the  district  of  lands 
jffered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  at  Jeffersonville. 

Sue.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  said  Elijah 
IJarr  be  authorized  to  enter  at  the  office  of  the  Kegister  of 
he  Land  Office  at  JeflTergonville  aforesaid,  the  Northeast 
luarterof  section  tliree,  in  tcwnsh'p  two  North,  of  range 
wo  East  5  and  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a  patent 
or  the  sa  me  :  Provided,  The  said  quarter  section  of  land 
ast  described,  shall  remain  unsold,  and  that  the  said  Eli- 
ah  CaiT  shall  make  the  relinquishment  and  entry  afore- 
aid,  prior  to  the  fourth  day  erf  July  next. 

Approved,  January  13,  1830. 

IN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  certain  arreiuages 

in  the  Kaval  service  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  twenty  nine. 

Be  it  trracted.  Sec.  lliat  the  following  sums  be,  and  they 
re  hereojr  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappro- 
•rialed  money  in  thef  Treasury, for  certain  arrearages  in  the 
faval  ser  vice,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
nd  twenty-nine,  viz : 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  and  pay  of  seamen, 
ithcr  than  those  at  Navy  Yards,  shore  stations,  and  in  or- 
linary,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
ind  twenty-two  doHars  and  sixty-one  cenU. 

for  repair  of  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  for  wear  and  tear 
>f  vessels  in  commission,  eighty-tw^  thousand  eight  hun- 
Ired  and  forty  dollars  and  eigliiy-eight  cents. 

For  contingent  expenses  in  the  Naval  service,  thirty 
housand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  sixty* 
line  cents. 

For   pay  of  Superintendents,  Naval  Constructor,  and 

11  the  civil  establishment  at  the  Yards  and  SUtions,  three 
mndred  and  ninety  two  dollars  and  seven  cents. 

For  Medicines,  Surgical  Instruments,  and  Hospital 
Jtores,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  fifty 
ents. 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  Marine  Corps,  sijkteen 
housand  sexen  hundred  and  fifty  seven  dollars  and  ten 
■ents. 

Approved,  January  30,  1830- 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  Schrack. 

Be  it  enacted,  tLc.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
►ay  to  Lewis  Schrack,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurv, 
lot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
ive  dollars,  the  value  of  four  humlreJ  and  twenty  rifle 
tocks,  delivered  by  the  ssid  Lewis  to  the  Military  Store- 
leeper  at  Philadelphia,  under  a  contract  with  the  United 
tates. 

Approved,  January  30,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Joel  Byington. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  i^c  Treasury 


pay  to  Joel  Byingtoni  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  in  full  for  the  dam. 
age  done  to  the  house  and  barn  of  the  said  Byington, 
while  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  SUtes,  during 
the  late  war.  • 

^  Approved,  January  30,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  B.  Wood. 

Be  tt  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  liquidate  the  claims  of  Nathaniel  B.  Wood, 
and  allow  him  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Deputy  Quar- 
lermastcr  Genei?l,  from  the  fifteenth  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  the  tenth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  both  days 
uiclusive,  for  his  services  as  Special  Commissary,  render- 
ed to  a  deUchment  of  Kentucky  militia,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  for  tlie  period  aforesaid,  deducting 
therfcfrom  such  pay  and  forage  as  he  may  have  received  • 
Provided,  tlwt  no  allowance  for  forage  shall  be  made  after 
the  eleventh  of  March,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen,  unless  the  said  Wood  proves  that  he  had  a  horse 
m  aervice  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  sustained  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  balance  so 
tound  due,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasu- 
ry, not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  January  30, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Theophilus  Cooksev. 

Be  a  ^acted,jLC.  That  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
pay  to  Theophilus  Cooksey,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars,  the  value  of  a  horse  that  died  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred 
and  thirteen,  for  want  of  forage. 

Approved,  January  30,.  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  grant  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  the 
Public  Lands. 

.u^t^J"^^.^''''  y^^^  ^/^'^  *^"^^''  »'  occupant  of 
the  Public  Lands,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  i» 
now  m  possession,  and  cultivated  any  part  thereof  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  enter,  with  the  Re 
gister  of  the  Land  Office,  for  the  District  in  which  such 
Unds  may  he,  by  legal  subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres, 
not  more  llian  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  quarter  aeZ 
tion,  to  include  his  improvement,  upon  paying  to  tlie 
United  SUtes  the  then  minimum  price  ot  said  land  • 
Provided,  ^ou;cr«r.  That  no  entry  or  sale  of  any  land 
sha  1  be  made,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
shall  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  SUtes. 
or  either  of  the  several  Slates,  in  which  any  of  tlie  pub- 
he  lands  may  be  situated.*  *^ 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  two  or  more 
persons  he  settled  upon  the  same  quarter  secticin.  the 
^me  may  be  divided  between  the  two  fint  actual  set- 
t  ers,  if.  by  a  North  and  South,  or  East  and  West  line 
the  settlement  or  improvement  of  each  can  be  inchided 
in  a  half  quarter  section  $  and  in  such  case  the  said  *et 
tlc«  shall  each  be  entitled  to  a  pre-emption  of  eiirhtV 
acres  of  land  elsewhere  m  said  land  district,  so  as  not  to 

'''^llT\  '''iL°]i*'Vr"iT''^^'"ii  "J^^'^^  "<"  preference. 
Sec.  3.  .ind  be  it  furiher  enacted.  That  prior  to  any 
entries  being  made  under  the  privileges  given  by  thk 
act,  proof  of  settlement  or  improvement  shaU  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  land 
district  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  agreeably  to  the 
niles  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ge- 
neral  Land  Office  for  tliat  purpose,  which  R-.gistcr  and 
Receiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  fifty  ccnUl^ 
his  services  therein.     And  that  aU  assignipents  and  traw- 
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ftn  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  given  by  this  act,  pnor 
to  the  issuance  of  patents,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  4,'Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall 
not  delay  the  sale  of  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  beyond  the  time  which  has  been,  or  may  be, 
appointed,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  President's  Proclama. 
tjon  ;  nor  shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  avail- 
able to  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  fail  to  make  the 
proof  and  payment  required  before  the  clay  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  sales  of  lands,  including 
the  tract  or  tracU,  on  which  the  right  of  pre-emption  is 
claimed  ;  nor  shall  the  right  of  preemption,  contempla- 
ted  by  this  act,  extend  to  any  land,  which  is  reserved 
from  sale,  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  which  may  have  been  appropriated,  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  • 

Sec.  5.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall 
be  and  remain  in  force,  for  one  year  from  and  after  its 

^"Appriived:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Williams. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj- 
pay,  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Elizabeth  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  dollars,  the  value  of  the  labor  performed 
by  said  Thomas  Williams,  on  the  wkU  around  the  jail  of 
the  county  of  Washington,  in  said  District 

Approved:   May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jasper  Parish. 

Be  U  enacted,  6fc.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Jasper  Parish,  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twentjr-scven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  the  value  of  his  fences  necessarily 
taken  and  consumed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
near  to,  or  at  the  mouth  of,  Ccnjockety  Creek,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Smyth. 

Approved:  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  "  An  act  fixing 
the  compensations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Uepresentatives,  of  the  Clerks 
employed  in  their  offices,  and  of  the  Librarian." 
Be  it  enacted,  ^c.  That  the  act  passed  the  eighteenth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigliteen, 
entitled  "An  act  fixuig  the  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rcpresen- 
Utives,  of  the  clerks  employed  in  their  offices,  and  of 
the  Librarian,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  revived  and 
continued  in  force. 
Approved  :  May  29, 1830.  ^ 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Wells. 
Be  it  enacted,  €fe.  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized,  directed, 
and  required  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Benjamin  Wells, 
as  Deputy  Commissary  of  Issues  at  the  magazine  at 
Monster  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  under  John  Irvine,  De- 
puty Commissary  General  of  the  army  of  the  United* 
States  in  said  State,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  as  a 
Deputy  Forage  master,,  under  David  Duncan,  Deputy 
Quartermaster  at  the  &amc  magazine  of  the  army  afore- 
•said,  in  said  war ;  and  that  they  credit  to  him  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  four  cents,  as 
payable  February  ninth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
tmd  seventy-nine,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars and  sixty-seven  cents,  payable  July  twentieth,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  such  interest,  as  if  those  sums,  with  tlteir  inte- 
rest from  the  times  respectively  as  aforesaid,  had  been 


subscribed  to  the  loan  of  the  United  SUtes^  proposed  by 
an  act,  entitled  ••  An  «ct,  making  provision  for  the  debt 
of  the  United  SUtcs,"  passed  August  fourth,  one  thos- 
sand  seven  Imndred  and  ninety,  and  such  subscriptioa 
had  been  made  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Uecember,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety;  and  pay  to  bin 
such  sums  so  credited,  together  with  the  amount  of  pris- 
cipal  which  would  have  been  paid,  or  now  remain  due, 
under  the  provisions  of  said  act ;  and  that  the  same  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treamity,  not  oUieririsc 
appropriated. 
Approved:   May  29,  18j0. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Levis  Roiise. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Third  Auditor  oC  the  Tret- 
suiy  Department  is  hereby  authorized  to  settle  and  ad- 
just the  claim  of  Lewis  Rouse,  on  just  and  equitabte 
principles,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  gallons  a 
whiskey,  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  twenty -third  day  d 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigU- 
teen,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the*  conlractr?  to 
furnish  the  liquor  part  of  the  raiions  to  the  troops  ai  that 
post.  The  sum  found  justly  due  him  by  the  Third  Au- 
ditor, under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  ia 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved:  May  30,1830. 

AN  ACT  to  rcpeal-the  tonnage  duties   upon  ships  snd 

vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  censia  foreign 

vessels. 

Sec  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &e.  That,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April  next,  no  duties  upon  the  tonnage  cf 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes*  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citixcns  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  levied  or  collected ;  and  all  ac;s 
and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of 
ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  officered  and  nuc- 
ned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  impac- 
tion of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  aRer  the  first  dsj  of 
April  next,  be  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  said  first  day  of  April  next,  all  acts  and  paits  of 
acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  anJ 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relaxes  lo 
the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be  repealed-  I^r^- 
vided,  'i'hat  the  President  of  the  United  States  s^iaSl  be 
-satibfied  that  the  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties 
of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  United  States,  hare  been  abolished. 

Approved:  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  Un\lc<S 
States  to  cause  the  present  site  of  the  National  Mint  ia 
be  sold,  and  make  an  appropriation  for  comp/eCfng- the 
new  building  now  erecting. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
cause  to  he  sold,  at  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  be 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  the  rite 
now  occupied  by  the  Mint  estaMisement,  in  Philadelph.3, 
with  the  build -ngs  and  improvements  thereon,  and  abo 
to  cause  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sale  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sr.c.  2.  Jlndbe  it  further  enaded.  Thai  the  «um  of  fif- 
ty thousand  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro 
priated,  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  Mint  es- 
tablishment at  tlie  new  location,  and  for  famishing  tbe 
same  with  the  requisite  macbtneiy  for  conductii^  tke  ^ 
erations  thereof. 

Approved  :  May  31, 1830. 
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ACT  Mithoriztng  the  County  of  Alten  to  purehafte 
portion  of  the  reiervntion  including  Fort  Wayne, 
^e  ii  Modidf  Uc  That  the  aatociate  Judges  of  the 
nty  of  Allen,  and  State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  they  are 
iby,  authorised  to  enter,  at  minimum  price,  for  the 
and  benefit  of  taid  county,  so  much  of  the  {brtv  acres 
rration,  including  Fort  Warne,  and  reserved  for  the 
of  the  Indian  A^cy,  established  there,  as  may  not 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  under  the  act  of  the  second 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
:n,  entitled  **  As  act  to  grant  a  certain  quantity  of 
[  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 

State  in  openbir  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
bash  river  with  tnose  of  Lake  Erie.'* 
pproTed :  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Reily. 
rs  ii  enaeUd,  ifc.  That  there  shall  be  granted  to  John 
[y  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  full  satis&ction  of  a 
t  warrant,  issued  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  on  the 
nty-second  day  of  December,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ity-fire,  for  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located 
tin  the  district  ceded  by  the  said  State  of  Georgia  to 
United  States.  And  fne  said  John  Reily  is  hereby 
lorized  to  locate  the  said  quantity  of  land,  by  legal 
livlsionB,  as  near  as  nuiy  be,  on  any  lands  now  offered 
lale  by  the  United  States,  at  the  minimum  price.  And 
President  Of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
ause  patents  to  issue  to  the  said  John  Reily,  for  the 
I  so  to  be  located^  on  producing  the  certificate  of  the 
ister  of  the  Land  OfRee^  as  in  other  cades, 
pproyed:  May  31^  183a 

kN  A(?T  for  the  relief  of  John  Baptiste  Jerome. 
e  U  MCMded,  e^e.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
rd  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
rtain  baun,  the  property  of  said  Jerome,  and  marked 
.  map  referred  to  in  the  depositioa  of  James  Ganou, 
lie  in  thie  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
atives,  -number  sixteen,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
srder  of  an  American  officer,  to  prevent  its  use  as  a 
er  by  the  British  and  Indians,  in  the  battle  of  the 
nty -second  of  Janoaiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
thirteen,  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin  ^  and, 
•  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
Jerome  in  and  about  said  bam,  and  which  was  de- 
yed  in  consequence  of  such  burning «  and  the  sum  so 
id  to  be  due,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
ssury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
pproved:  Blay  31, 1830. 

ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legiJ  representatives  of 

Simeon  Theus^  deceased. 
e  it  enadtedf  &e.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
le  Treasuijir  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay,  out 
ny  money  in  the  Treasuiy,  not  otherwise  appropria- 
to  the  legal  representatives  of  Simeon  Theus,  de- 
ed, the  sum  of  thirty  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
eleven  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents,  being  tiie  amount 
ad  bonds^  for  which  he  receipted  to  his  predecessor, 
for  which  he  obtained  no  credit  upon  settlement  at 
lYeasury. 
pproved  :  May  31,  1830. 

4CT  for  die  relief  of  John  F.  Carmichael,  of  the  SUte 

of  Mississippi. 

t  ii  enaded,  tit.  That  John  F.  Carmichael,  of  the 

\  of  Missisnppi,  be  and  he  is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his 

IS  to  two  tracts  of  land,  by  virtue  of  two  Spanish 

ts  in  fovor  of  Claudio  Bougard,  one  dated  the  thir- 

th  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

ty-nine,  for  one  thousand  arpens,  the  other  dated 

March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 

fbr  one  thoimnd  and  thirty-four  arpents,  lying  and 

Toi.  VI g 


being  partly  in  each  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  Week's  Creek,  which  rises  in  Wilkinson 
county,  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the  parish  of  Felicia- 
na, Louisiana,  through  the  line  of  demarcation  dividing 
saitl  SUtes,  near  the  Lake  of  the  Cross,  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Christian  Bingaman  on  the  South  ;  the  same  ha- 
ving been  reported  for  confirmation  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Land  Office  at  St,  Helena,  Louisiana  \  in  their 
report  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty four 

Sec.  2.  And  be  ii  further  enadeJt  That  tlie  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  bcmg  presented 
with  plats  and  certificates  of  survey  of  the  said  tracts  of 
land,  legally  executed  hy  a  proper  officer,  shall  issue  pa- 
tents  for  the  same ;  which  patents  shall  operate  only  as  a 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtcs,  of  all 
right  and  title  to  said  lands. 

Sec.  ^,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Land  Offiice  that  the  claims,  or  any  part  thereof, 
herein  mentioned,  shall  have  been  sold,  patented  or  con- 
firmed, to  any  other  person,  previous  to  the  paawge  of 
this  act,  then  and  in  that  case,  the  said  John  F.  Carmi- 
chael shaU  be  allowed  to  enter  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  the  claims  thus  sold,  patented  or  confirmed,  to  any 
other  person,  on  any  of  the  unappropriated  land»  in  the 
State  of  Msssissippi,  or  in  the  land  district  of  St.  Helena, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  may  be  subject  to  private 
entty,  conforming  such  entr>'  to  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions established  by  law. 

Approved  :  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Godfroy. 

Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Tiiinl 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  certain 
bam,  the  property  of  said  Godfrmr,  and  marked  on  a  map 
referred  to  in  the  deposition  of*^  John  M.  McCalla,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, number  fifteen,  which  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  an  American  offioer,  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  British  and 
Indians  as  a  cover,  in  the  battle  of  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  .hundred  and  thirteen,  at 
Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin ;  and,  also^  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  personal  proper^  belonging  to  said  God- 
frey, and  destroyed  in  and  abo^it  said  bam,  in  consequence 
of  the  burning  of  the  same ;  and  the  sum  found  to  be 
due,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury* 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  Blay  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Ward. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
fy  be,  and  he  b  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
Samuel  Ward,  surviving  partner  of  the  late  firm  of  Sa- 
muel Ward  and  broth^i^  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury, uot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  Iqgal  interest  due 
on  a  final  settlement  certificate,  issued  by  Benjamin  Wal- 
ker to  Abraham  Whipple,  Foquire,  dated  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  humlred  .Mid 
eighty-six,  number  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  prin- 
tipal  of  which  certificate  has  been  paid  to  the  said  Samu- 
el Ward,  under  a  law  passed  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
MajT,  Aiino  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight :  ProMed,  That  Samuel  Ward  shall  fimt  execute 
and  deliver  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  bond  of 
indemnity  in  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  to  bepaid, 
with  such  sufficient  security  as  th^  said  Comptroller  shall 
direct  and  approve. 

Approved  :  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  survivmg  Officen  and  Soldiers  of  tlie 
Army  of  the  Revolution." 

Be  ii  emaeted,  fcc.  That  the  second  section  of  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  fijT  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  Officers 
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arwl  SoUliersof  the  Army  pf  the  Revolution,**  approved  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  elji^ht  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  shall  not  he  construed  toe  mhrace  Invalid  Pension- 
ers, and  that  the  pension  of  invarid  soldiers  shall  npt  be- 
deducted  from  the  amount  receivable  by  them  under  the 
said  act. 

Approved :  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Charter  of  Georgetown. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale  of  any  real  property  chargeable  with  tases 
in  Georgetown,  in  all  cases  hereafter,  shall  be  given  once 
in  each  week,  for  twelve  successive  weeks,  in  some  one 
newspaper  in  tl)e  County  of  Washington,  in  which  shall 
be  stated  the  number  of  the  lot  or  lots,  or  parts  thereof, 
intcuded  to  be  sold,  and  the  value  of  the  assessment, 
und  the  amount  of  the  taxes  due  and  owing  thereon  ; 
and  that  «o  much  of  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  of  Con- 
j^ress,  approved  May  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand  eight 
}iundred  and  twenty-four,  as  requires  said  notice  to  be 
given  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  in  a  newspaper 
in  Alexandria,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  th  s  act  shall  change  the  manner 
uf  giving  notice  ox  the  sales  of  property  owned  by  per- 
sons not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  dud  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  tlie  fourtli 
Monday  of  February  next,  and  on  the  same  day  biennial- 
ly thereafter,  the  citizens  of  Georgetown,  qualified  to  vote 
for  Members  of  the  two  Boards  of  the  Corporation  of  said 
Town,  shall,  by  ballot,  elect  some  fit  and  proper  person 
having  the  qualifications  now  required  by  law  to  be  May- 
or of  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown,  to  continue  in 
Office  two  yearst  and  until  a  successor  is  duly  elected, 
and  the  person  having  at  said  election,  which  shall  be 
conducted  by  Judges  of  election  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration, the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  be  de- 
clared duly  elected,  and  in  the  event  of  an  equal  number 
of  votes  being  given  to  (wo  or  more  candidates,  the  two 
Boards  in  joint  meeting,  by  ballot,  shall  elect  the  Mayor 
from  ilie  persons  having  such  equal  number  of  votes. 

Sec  3.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  Hiat  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  two  Boards  of  the 
Corporation,  in  ioint  meeting,  by  ballot,  shall  elect  some 
fit  person  to  fill  the  office  until  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  present  May- 
or of  Georgetown  shall  continue  to  fill  the  office  of  May- 
or until  the  fourth  Monday  of  February  next. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of 
the  present  Charter  of  Georgetown,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Approved  t  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Beard. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sec.  That  there  be  paid,  out  of  any  mo- 
ney, not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  David  Beard,  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ei^tt  dollars 
and  eighty-four  cents,  being  a  balance  due  him,  ariang 
from  the  forfeiture  and  sale  of  certain  goods,  and  wares 
and  merchandize  belonging  to  the  said  David  Beaixl 
and  Joseph  Farwell,  introduced  into  the  District  of  Os- 
wegatchie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  one 
thouiand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  wliich  were 
■Aixed  bv  Officers  of  the  Customs,  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Approved:  May  31»  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Plnney. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,- directed  to  restore  the  name  of  Isaac  Fin- 


ney to  the  roll  oC  Revolutionary  Pensioners,    and  to  catai 
him  to  be  naid  at  the  rate  of  ein^t  doUara  per  mooCb, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  tbousaad 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Approved:  May 31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  sundry  Citizens  of  the  United 

States,  wlio  have  lost  property  by  the  dejiredations  of 

certain  Indian  tribes. 

Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  the  claims  of  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  named  in  the  Senate  document  at  the 
first  session  of  tlie  nineteenth  Congress,  number  fifty -fire, 
for  depredations  committed  on  their  property  by  the  la- 
dian  tribes  therein  mentioned,  and  the  cJaim  of  Jamca  and 
Jesse  Morrison,  and  the  claim  of  Burd  ai\d  Abrmm  Smith, 
for  Indian  depredations,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  for  examina- 
tion and  adjustment  ^  who  is  hereby  directed  to  be  goven- 
edin  his  decisions  by  the  provirions  of  the  14th  secticn 
of  the  act  of  March  thirtieth,  one  thooaand  eight  hundrtd 
and  two,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  trade  and  inter 
course  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preaerre  peace  os 
the  frontiers,"  and  by  treaty  stipulations  with  any  of  the 
tribes  mentioned,  applicable  to  any  of  tlie  cases  :  Prseid' 
edt  That  no  limitation  of  time  for  presenting  cluRa\uideT 
tliat  act  shall  bar  any  of  the  claims  herein  mentioDed.  And 
the  amount  of  each  claim,  when  so  established  andiscer- 
taincd,  shall  be  paid  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Trcasuir  not  otlierwise  appropmteii, 
and  the  amnunt  of  each  claim,  when  so  ascertained  and 
established,  shall  be  reported  to  Congress,  n'ith  the  tri- 
dence  in  its  support,  for  final  decision  and  allowance. 

Approved,  May  31,  1830. 

RESOLUTION,  granting  the  use  of  Die  books  in  the  U 
braiy  of  Congress,  to  the  heads  of  Departments,  to  cer- 
tain officers  of  Congress,  and  to  Ex-Presidents  of  ihe 
United  States. 

Rewlvedt  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  sad 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  lioe 
being,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  the  use 
of  the  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  the  Secretiiy 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  SecretifT  oif 
War,  the  Secretar}'  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Genual, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Chaplains  of  Congress^  and  say  indi- 
vidual when  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  may  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time^  and  on 
the  same  terms,  conditions,  find  restrictions,  ss  memberv 
of  Congress  are  allowed  to  use  said  books. 
Approved,  Jan.  13,  1830. 

RESOLUTION  for  obtaining  the  aggregate  retums  of 
enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Retohed,  &c.  That  the  Clerks  of  (Ae  &e%cnj  X>istrieT 
and  Superior  Courts  of  the  United  Stales  be,  and  XYvey  are 
hereby,  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Uk 
several  returns  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  oi 
the  United  States  filed  in  tlicir  respective  offices  by  di- 
rection of  the  several  acts  of  Congr^a,  passed  the  first  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety ;  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred . 
the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ten  ;  and  the  fourteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  etgdt 
hundred  and  twenty. 

A])proved,  May  28,  1830. 

RESOLUTION  to  suspend  proceedings  aciunst  the  Cor 
poration  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York. 
lieaotvcd,  8cc.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 

and  is  licrehy,  directed  to  suspend  all  proceedings^  tb« 
collection  of  a  debt  due  to  the  United  States  from  the  So- 
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cietjr  or  Corporation  of  Che  House  of  Refuj^e  in  the  State 
of  Nevr  York,  until  the  end  of  the  ndxt  session  of  Congress. 
Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

RESOLUTION  requiring  annual  Reports  to  be  made  to 
Congress,  in  relation  to  applications  for  Pensions. 
JUaoked,  he.  That  the  Headsof  Department,  who  may 
severally  [be]  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  pen- 
men laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be  and  they 
hereby  are,  respectively,  directed  and  required)  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  opening  of  each  Session  of  Congress, 
to  present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^esentstivei^ 


a  several  list  of  such  persons,  whether  Revolutionary,  in- 
valid, or  otherwise,  as  shall  have  made  application  for  a 
pension,  or  an  increase  of  pennon,  ahd  as^  in  their  opinion, 
respectively,  oufffat  to  be  placed  upon  the  pension  roll,  or 
otherwise  proviaed  for,  and  for  domg  whioh  they  have  np 
sufficient  power  or  authority,  with  the  nanBesand  resi- 
dence of  such  penons,  the  capacity  in  whidi  they  served, 
the  degree  of  relief  proposed,  and*  brief  statement  of  tlift 
grounds  thereof,  to  the  end  that  Congress  tiay  consider 
the  same, 

Approved,  May  39,  18a0. 
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Adjournment,  joint  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
President,  and  notifiy  him  that  Congress  were 
about  to  adjourn,  457.  Committee  reported,  and 
the  Senate  adjourned,  457.  I 

Appropriation  bill,  taken  up,  245.  I 

A[9propriation8  for  light- houses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  bill 
making,  taken  up,  432;  amended,  and  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  433.  | 

bill  detained  by  President  United  States  for  further 
consideration,  457.      ~  I 

Army  of  the  United  States,  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  mount  and  equip  ten  companies  of  tlie,  taken 
up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  272, 274.         I 

Attorney  General,  bill  to  reorganize  the  establishment  of 
the,  taken  up,  and  postponed,  276,  277;  again 
taken  up,  debated,  and  laid  on  the  table,  322, 
323,  324;  again  taken  up,  amended,  and  laid  on  ' 
the  table,  404-.  i 

Bajtimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  bill  authorizing  a  subscription 
of  stock  in,  taken  up,  453;  proposition  to  amend,  | 
and  debates  Uiereon,  453,  454,  455;  bill  laid  on 
the  table,  455. 

Canals.      (See  LouitviUe  and  Portland.) 

Carson,  James,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Palmyra,  in 
Missouri,  resolution  calling  for  the  reasons  of  his 
removal,  taken  up,  384;  kid  on  the  table,  385. 

Coins,  rjesolution  adopted  to  consider  the  state  of  the  cur 
rent,  1. 

Congressional  documents,  resolution  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription to  a  compilation  of,  taken  up,  &. 

Controversies  between  States,  bill  to  prescribe  the  mode 
of  commencing,  prosecuting,  and  deciding,  taken 
up,  409;  motion  to  postpone,  409. 

Currency,  resolution  submitted  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  uniform  national,  3; 
adopted,  and  sundry  papers  on  the  subject  refer- 
red to  the  committee,  3. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  bill  making  donation  for  tlic  New  York 
institution  for  the  education  of  the,  taken  up, 
302;  various  amendments  proposed  to  include 
similar  institutions  in  other  States,  302;  amend- 
ments adopted,  304;  further  amendments  pro- 
posed, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill  to  lie 
on  the  table,  305. 

Duties,  taxes,  &c.,  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  notice  given  of 
its  introduction,  172;  leave  given,  and  bill  read 
the  first  time,  179?  further  considered,  and  bill 
witlidrawn,  245. 

Duties,  bill  to  reduce  the,  on  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  amendments 
proposed  by  Committee  on  Finance,  taken  up, 
428;  amendments  agreed  to  in  part,  and  bill  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  428,  432. 

Duties  on  imports,  bill  to  exempt  certun  merchandise  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  1828,  imposing,  taken 
up,  debated,  and  rejected,  452,  453. 

Executive  powers,  notice  given  of  a  proposed  motion  to 
transfer  tlie  discussion  on  Ae  subject  of,  from  the 
executive  to  the  legislative  journal,  11;  decided 
to  be  out  of  order,  11. 

Fulton,  Robert,  resolution  submitted  and  adopted,  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  g^nting  a  portion 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  heirs  of,  21. 
bill  to  recompense  the  heirs  of,  rejected  on  the 
third  reading,  247. 


Georgia,  motion  to  print  the  remonstrance  of  the  State  of, 
against  treaties  formed  by  the  United  SUtcs  with 
the  Indians  in  that  State,  and  against  the  inter- 
course law  of  1796,  245;  proposition  to  amend 
so  as  to  include  the  laws  of  Georgia  extending 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees,  245;  further 
amendment  proposed,  to  include  the  laws  of  all 
the  States  concerning  Indian  relations,  245; 
amendments  adopted,  and  resolution  agreed  to, 

247.  •      r      V 

Hunt,  Theodore,  resolution  calling  for  the  reasons  for  the 
removal  of,  from  the  office  of  recorder  of  land 
titles  in  Missouri,  taken  up,  367;  debate  thereon? 
367  to  374;  laid  upon  the  table,  374. 

Impeachments.  (See  Petk^  Jcana  IL) 

Indian  tribes,  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  who  have  lost 
property  by  tlie  depredations  of,  taken  up,  11. 

Indian  agencies,  bill  authorizing  tlic  President  to  divide, 
in  certain  cases,  taken  up,  128;  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  129. 

Indiana,  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  extinguish  the  In- 
dian title  within  the  SUte  of,  taken  up,  16;  de- 
bate thereon,  and  amendments  proposed  and 
adopted,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21;billlaidonthct*ble, 
21;  again  taken  up,  284. 

Indiana*  resolution  calling  for  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the,  taken  up,  42; 
amended  and  adopted,  43. 
bill  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with, 
and  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
taken  up,  and  amendment  proposed,  305;  again 
taken  up,  and  amendment  withdrawn,  307;  bill 
resumed,  various  amendments '  proposed,  and 
debate  thereon,  309  to  320,  324  to  339,  343  to 
357,  359  to  367.  374  to  377,  380,  381,  382,  383; 
bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  383;  returned 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  amend- 
ments, 456;  further  amendments  proposed  and 
negatived,  and  the  amendments  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  concurred  in,  456. 

Interest  to  cerUin  States,  bUl  for  allowing,  for  advances 
durinff  the  war,  taken  up,  amended,  and  post- 
poned, 1,  2. 

Internal  improvement,  bill  making  appropriations  for  ex- 
aminations and  surveys,  and  for  certain  works  of, 
taken  up,  340;  amendmento  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed, 340;  further  amendments  proposed,  and  de- 
bate thereon,  340  to  343;  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  343. 

Lands,  resolution  proposing  to  limit  the  sales  of  the  public, 
and  of  abolishing  the  office  of  surveyor  general, 
taken  up,  3;  debate  thereon,  4  to  7;  postponed, 
7;  again  taken  up,  11;  debate  thereon,  11  to  16, 
22  to  30;  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  hasten  thr 
sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys,  SO; 
modifications  of  the  amendment  proposed,  and 
debate  thereon,  31  to  41;  motion  ^s  postpone  in- 
definitely, 41;  debate  thereon,  43  to  172;  179  to 
220;  228  to  244;  247  to  272;  277  to  302;  435  to 
452. 
bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  amend- 
ments, taken  up,  274;  further  proposition  to 
amend  negatived,  and  the  amendments  of  House 
of  Representatives  concurred  in,  276. 
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Land  claimi  in  the  district  of  Jackson  court-house,  bill 
for  confirming  certain,  taken  up,  320;  amendment 
proposed  and  nentiTed,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  321. 

Lands,  bill  to  gfraduate  the  price  of  the  public,  taken  up, 
and  debate  thereon,  405  to  409;  laid  on  the  table, 
409 1  i^n  taken  up,  413;  amendments  pro|>ofled 
and  a<K>pted,  413,  414;  motion  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely, 417;  debate  thereon,  418  to  421;  post- 
pooement  negatived,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  421;  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  with  instruc- 
tions, 423;  proposition  negatived,  427;  ordered  to 
third  reading,  and  title  amended,  427. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  bill  to  authorize  a  subscrip- 
tion of  stock  to,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  247;  bill  detained  by  President  of  the 
United  States  for  further  consideration,  457. 

Hails,  resolution  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  the,  on 
the  sabbath,  taken  up,  debated,  and  laid  on  the 
table,  427. 

Marine  service,  resolutions  callinr  for  information  in  rela- 
tion to,  taken  up,  220;  debate  thereon,  and  reso- 
lutions agreed  to,  221,  222,  223. 

Massachusetts,  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  claim 
of,  for  militia  services,  introduced,  9;  taken  up, 
357;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  359. 

Meredith,  Mr.  appears  as  counsel  for  Judge  Peck,  456. 

Mileage  to  members  of  Congress,  bill  to  establish  an  uni- 
form rule  for  the  computation  of,  taken  up,  10; 
referred  to  select  committee,  11. 

Military  peace  establishment,  bill  to  reduce  and  fix  the, 
taken  up,  2;  motion,  to  strike  out  the  preamble, 
and  debate  thereon,  2,  3;  motion  negatived,  and 
bill  laid  on  the  table,  3. 

Mounted  infiintry.     (See  Army. ) 

New  York,  memorial  from  citizens  of,  asking  protection 
for  the  Indians,  presented,  7;  debate  on  the  print- 
ing and  reference,  7;  laid  on  the  table,  8. 

Order,  points  of,  decided,  11,  31,  169,  245. 

Patent  Office,  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of,  taken  up, 
377;  debate  on  proposed  amendments,  377  to 
380;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  380. 

Peck,  James  H.,  impeachment  of,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  383 ;  proceedings 
thereon,  383,  384;  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  matter,  384;  report  of 
committee,  385;  message  from  the  House  notify- 
ing the  appointment  of  managers  to  conduct  the 
Impeachment,  405;  order  of  arrangement  adopt- 
ed, 405;  articles  of  impeachment  read,  411;  sum- 
mons issued  for  the  appearance  of,  to  answer, 
413;  summons  returned,  appearance  of,  and  an- 
swer, 432;  trial  postponed,  432;  trial  resumed, 
455;  postponed  till  next  session  of  Congress, 
456. 

Pennon  laws,  bill  explanatory  of  the  acts  in  relation  to, 
taken  up,  396;  debate  thereon,  396  to  404;  again 
taken  up,  and  indefinitely  postponed,  405. 

Pre-emption  right^  bill  to  grant,  taken  up,  8;  postponed, 
9;  taken  up,  and  motion  to  recommit  negatived, 
11;  bill  passed,  11. 

Pi^ttdent  of  the  United  States,  annual  message  of,  com- 
municated, 1. 
message  from,  retiu*ning,  with  his  objections,  the 
biU  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
Washington  turnpike  road  company,  456. 
detuns  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  and 


the  bill  in  relation  to  light-houses  and  harbors,  for 
further  consideration,  457. 
Presdentof  the  Senate,  casting  vote  of,  43. 

pro  tempore,  elected,  456. 
Public  documents.     (See  Congressional DocumatU.) 
Pursers  in  the  navy,  bill  regulating  tlie  duties  of,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  compensation,  taken  up,  305; 
amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  306, 
307;  passed,  309. 
Reed,  Mr.,  of  Mississippi,  lus  death  announced,  and  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  1. 
Removals  from  office.     (See  Cta-son^  Jamesy  and  Hunt, 
TVuodore.) 
resolutions  submitted,  calling  for  the  number  of, 
the  names  of  officers,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
removal,  385;  postponed  indefinitely,  396. 
Smith,  Mr.,  of  Maryland,  elected  President /w  tempore  of 

the  Senate,  456. 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  bill  to  establish  the  office  of,  no- 
tice given  of  its  introduction,  404;  bill  introduced, 
and  read  the  first  time,  405. 
Smyth,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Virgfinia,  his  death  announced, 

and  proceeding's  thereon,  357. 
South  Carolina  railroad   company,  petition  of,  asking  a 
subscription  to  the  stock,  presented  and  referred, 
21,  22. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  navy,  bill  creating  the  office  of^ 
taken  up,  amende^  and  ordered  to  a  thiid  read- 
ing, 321,  322. 
Tea,  coffee,  &c.     (Sec  Duties.) 

Virginia  State  line  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the,  takenup, 
421 ;  amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  423. 
Washington  turnpike  road  company,  bill  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription of  stock  in,  taken  up  and  postp^ied,  7; 
again  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
427;  retumca  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  objections,  456;  reconsidered  acd 
rejected,  456. 
Wirt,  Mr.  appears  as  counsel  for  Judge  Peck,  432. 
Yeas  and  nays,  on  third  reading  bill  to  compensate  the 
heirs  of  Robert  Fulton,  247. 
on  third  reading  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  biJI, 

247. 
on  amending  survey  and  internal  improvement  bin, 

340,  343. 
on  third  reading  bill  to  remove  Indiarts  west  of  the 

Mississippi,  383. 
on  postponmg  bill  explanatory  of  the  pcnsfon  hws 

405. 
on  postponing  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  421. 
on  third  reading  same,  421. 

on  third  reading  bill  for  the  relief  of  officen  and 
soldiers  of  the  Virginia  State  line  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  423. 
on  referring  bill  to  g^duatc  the  price  of  public 

lands  to  Commissioner  of  the  Land  OScc,  427. 
on  ordering  same  to  third  reading,  427. 
on  third  reading  Washington  and  Rockville  turnpike 

road  bill,  427. 
on  tiiird  reading  bill  to  exempt  certain  mcrdiandt^ 
from  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1828, 453. 
on  laying  on  table  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rallrosd 
company,  455. 
on  passing  same,  after  being  returned  by  thePre^- 
dent,  with  his  objections,  456. 
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Adams,  Mr.  on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of 
Jackson  court-house,  321. 

on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  359. 
Barnard,  Mr.  on  marine  service,  221,  222. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Bai-toii,  Mr.  on  national  currency,  3. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  7,  14,  80,  146. 

on  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights,  8. 

on  executive  powers,  11. 

on  cxtin^uishm^  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  21. 

on  granting  land  to  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton,  21. 

on  Indian  agencies,  128. 

on  donations  to  deafand  dumb  institutions,  302, 303, 
304,  305. 

on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 
court-house,  321. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  tlie  Attorney 
General,  322. 

on  the  President's  power  of  removal,  367,  457. 

on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  381. 

on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  408,  421, 

Bell,  Mr.  ondisposinf  of  New  York  memoiial,  asking  pro- 
tection for  the  Indians,  7. 

on  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  the 
public  lands,  8. 

regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 
308. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 404. 

on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  416. 
Benton,  Mr.  on  the  bill  allowing  interest  to  certain  States,  1. 

on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2,  3. 

on  national  currency,  3. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  4,  6,  16,  22,  42, 
94,  95,  231,  447. 

on  extingruishin^  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20,  21. 

on  Indian  agencies,  129. 

on  abolition  of  taxes,  duties,  &c.  172,  245. 

on  mounted  infantry,  272. 

regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

on  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  357. 

on  grsxluating  the  price  of  public  lands,  405,  413, 
414,  416,  418,  419,  425. 

on  relief  of  ofiicers  and  soldiers  in  tlie  Virginia  line, 
423. 

on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 
Bibb,  Mr.  on  fixing  tlie  military  peace  establishment,  3. 

on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 

on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 
court-house,  321. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  on  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  383. 
Burnet,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial  asking 
protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 

on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  119. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
Chambers,  Mr.  on  internal  improvement,  343. 

on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  379. 

on  bill  declarator}'  of  the  pension  laws,  403. 

on  reorgraiiizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  4^4. 

on  the  lighthouse  bill,  433. 

on  Baltimore  and  Ohip  raulroad  bill,  454. 
Chase,  Mr.  on  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  404. 
Clayton,  Mr.  on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard,  93,  94,  95. 

on  limiting  sales  of  the  public  lands,  224.  | 


Clayton,  Mr.,  on  internal  improvement,  340,  342.    . 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  knds,  417. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 

on  amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  456. 
Dickerson,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment, 
3. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
.  regulating  the"  duties,  &c.  of  pursei-s  in  the  navy, 

306,  308. 

on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  322. 
on  internal  improvement,  340,  341. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378,  379, 

380. 
on  Fredericktown  turnpike,  427. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the  ope- 
ration of  tlie  tariff,  452,  453. 
BUifl)  Mr.  announces  the  death  of  lus  colleague,  1. 

on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  320,  321. 
Foot,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  estoblishment,  2. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands^  4,  7,  16,  30,  31, 

438.  ^ 

on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20. 
on  donaUons  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  304. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  u^  the  navy, 

305,  306,  307,  308,  309. 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  320,  321. 
on  internal  in4>rovement,  342. 
on  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  396. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  404. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  423. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  JiTew  York  memorial  asking 

protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 
on  tlie  mileage  bill,  10. 
on  civilization  of  the  Indians,  42. 
on  remonstrance  of  Georgia  against  Indian  treaties, 

245. 
on  confirming  land-clalmain  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  320,  321. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 323,  404. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  324, 

325,  377. 
on  internal  improvement,  341,  342. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  379,  380. 
Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana, 

18,  19. 
on  civilization  of  the  Indians,  42,  43. 
on  remonstrance  of  Georgia  against  Indian  treaties, 

245,246. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mitmmipi,>305, 

307,  309,  380,  381. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 323,  404. 

on  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the 
sabbath,  427. 

on  amendments  of  House  of  Representatives  to  bill 
for  the  remvval  of  Indians,  456. 
Gnindy,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  210. 

on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 

on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  453,  455. 
Haync,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2. 

on  the  nuleage  bill,  10. 
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Hajiie,  Mr.  on  executive  powen,  11. 

on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  31,  41,  42,  43,  73, 

82,  210. 
on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard,  95. 
on  marine  service,  222. 

on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  304. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

305,  306,  307,  308. 
on  creating  the  ofBce'  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  321,  322. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  377,  378, 

379,  380. 
on  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  396. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  404. 
on  graduating  the  ]>rice  of  public  lands,  413. 
on  reduction  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  lighthouse  bill,  432,  433. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariif,  453. 
Hendricks,  Mr.  on  taking  stock  in  the  Washington  turn- 
pike, 7,  427. 
on  granting  pre-emption  rights,  11. 
on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  16, 19,  30. 
on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  relief  to  purchasers  of  public  lands,  274,  275. 
on  interna]  improvement,  341,  344. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  Virginia  line,423. 
on  gfraduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  424. 
Holmes,  Mr.  on  fixing  tlie  military  peace  establishment,  2. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  4,  5,  6, 15,  27, 

160. 
on  the  bill  granting  |)re-emption  rights,  9. 
on  regulating  the  duties,  8cc  of  pursers  in  tlie  navy, 

305,  308. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  tlie 

navy,  321,  322. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  323,  324. 
on  internal  improvement,  340. 
on  tlie  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  359. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378. 
on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  385. 
on  the  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  403. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Johnston,  Mr.,  of  Louisiana,  on  marine  service,  322. 

•    on  taking  Louisiana  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  277. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  324,  404. 
on  internal  improvement,  340,  341,  342. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  409,  419. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  tlie  tariff,  453. 
Kane,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  3. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  1 1. 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  321. 
•    on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  384. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  418,  424. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiersof  the  Yirginia  line, 

423. 
King,  Mr:  on  executive  powers,  11, 

on  extin^shing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  17,  19. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
on  internal  improvement,  348. 
Knight,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  323. 

on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  384. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line, 

423. 
Livingston,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Irdian  title  in  Indiana,  18. 


Livingston,  Mr.  on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  30,  247. 
on  the  public  Fife  otMr.  Bayard,  94. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302, 303. 
on  internal  improvement,  341,  342,  343. 
on  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the 

sabbath,  427. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  mercluuidise  Irom  the 

operation  of  the  tariflT,  453. 
on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  453,  455. 
Blarks,  Mr.  on  allowing  interest  to  certain  States,  2. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302, 304. 
on  reduction  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 

onthePresident'spower  of  removal  from  office,  467. 
McKinley,  Mr.  on  granting  pre-emption  rights^  11, 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  bnds,  IS. 
on  extinguisliing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  19,  21. 
on  relief  to  purchasers  of  public  lands,  274,  275. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302, 303, 

304. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Miasisoppi,  305, 

324,  381. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

General,  323. 
on  interna]  improvement,  340. 
on  further  regulating  tiie  Patent  Office,  378. 
on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  354. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  415. 
McLane,  Mr.  on  relief  to  purchasers  of  public  lands,  876. 

on  internal  improvement,  340. 
Noble,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  5,  16?. 
on  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights,  9. 
on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 
on  extin^shing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  19. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  305. 
on  further  regukting  the  Patent  Office,  380. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  Ijnf, 

423. 
on  Fredericktown  turnpike  road  bill,  427. 
Bobbins,  Mr.  on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  MisaisBp- 

pi,  374. 
on  mode  of  deciding  controversies  between  Stttts, 

409. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  435. 
Bowan,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20^1^  i. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  129. 
on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  reorganizing  the  establishment  of  the  Attorney 

General,  276,  323,  404. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378,  579. 
Sandford,  Mr.  onfixingthe  military  peace  establishment,! 
on  disposing  of  memorial  of  citizens  of  New  York 

asking  protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions^  302. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

General,  324,  404-. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
Silsbee,  Mr.  on  the  Massachusetts  claim,  9. 

regfulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy,  30f . 
on  Massachusetts  militia  c]airos,  358. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
SmiUi,  Mr.,  of  Mar)  land,  on  allowing  interest  to  certain 

States,  2. 
on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2,  3, 
on  Rmiting  the  sales  or  public  lands,  30. 
on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard,  94. 
on  marine  service,  220. 
on  mounted  infantry,  274. 
regulating  the  duties,  8tc.  of  pursers  in  the  na%T, 

306,  309. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  322. 
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Smith,  Mr.,  of  MaryUnd,  on  the  Fredericktown  turnpike 

road  bill,  427. 
on  reducing  tlie  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tariff,  452,  453. 
oh  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  453. 
Smith,  Mr.,  of  South  Carolina,  on  limiting  the  sales  of 

public  lands,  196. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 
Sprague,  Mr.  on  exting^shinglndian  title  in  Indiana,  16, 17. 
on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  31,  95,  119, 451. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  322. 
on  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

343,  381. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
on  amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  456. 
Tazewell,  Mr.  on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal 

stock,  247. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursersin  the  navy,  308. 
on  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  383, 384^  385, 405. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  409. 
Troup,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial  asking 

protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 
Tyler,  Mr.  on  internal  improvement,  343. 

announces  the  death  of  General  Alexander  Smyth, 

357. 


Tyler,  Mr.  on  the  bill  declaratory  of  th«  pension  laws,  403. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line, 

421. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 
on  the  Maysville  road  bill,  433. 
Webster,  Mr.  on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 

on  presenting  petition  of  South  Carolina  railroad 

company,  21. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  35^  58,  92. 
on  the  abolition  of  taxes,  duties,  &c.  245. 
on  re-org^niztng  the  establishment  of  the  Attorney 

General,  276,  324,  404. 
on  gfraduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  424. 
on  the  liglit-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  454. 
White,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  16, 

17. 
on  Indian  agencies,  128. 
on  removal-of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  305, 

377,  381. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  7,  29, 

179. 
regulating  tlie  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

306,  307. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

General,  404. 
on  g^raduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  413,  424. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432,  433. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  tlie 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
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Acts  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Twenty-First  Congress. 
(Sec  Appendix.) 

Address  of  tlie  Speaker  on  his  election,  470. 

Adjournment  of  the  House  sine  die,  1148. 

Appropriation  for  fitting  out  the  frigate  Brandywine,  bill 
making  an,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
injr.  481. 

Appropriations  for  the  civil  list,  bill  making,  taken  up,  556; 
debate  thereon,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
556  to  559. 

Appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys,  bill  making, 
taken  up,  and  reported  to  the  House,  682;  pro- 
positions  to  amend,  and  debate  tliereon,  721, 722; 
oi'dered  to  third  reading,  722. 

Appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors,  bill 
making,  taken  up,  and  reported  to  the  House,  682. 

Appropriations  for  fortifications,  barracks,  &c.  bill  making, 
tsken  up,  amended,  and  reported  to  the  House, 
722. 

Appropriations  for  light-houses,  &c.  bill  making,  with 
amendments  from  the  Senate,  taken  up,  and 
amendments  concurred  in,  1148. 

Armory,  resolution  introduced  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an,  upon  the  western  waters,  474;  taken 
up  and  adopted,  479,  480. 

Army,  bill  to  amend  the  rules  and  articles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the,  introduced,  and  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  375. 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretajy  of  War  to 
report  such  an  orgpinization  of  the,  as  will  reduce 
the  number  of  its  officers,  taken  up,  7S6\  amend- 
ments proposcvl,  and  debate  thereon,  756,  757 1 
774^  to  776;  788,  789;  791  to  795;  807,  808  to 
818;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  negatived,  819; 
resolution  amended,  and  agreed  to,  819. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  au- 
thorising a  subscription  to  the  stock  of,and  debate 
thereon,  1136;  motion  laid  on  the  tabic,  1137. 


Bank  of  the  United  States,  resolutions  proposed  in  relation 
to  the  constitutionality  of,  921 ;  laid  on  the  table, 
.       922. 
*  report  on  the,  (Appendix)  104. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  bill  to  lay  out  and  establish, 
taken  up,  and  debate  tliereon,  637  to  655,  656  to 
665,  668  to  682,  688  to  700,  705  to  718,  723  to 
734,  739  to  745,  760  to  77^,  766  to  788$  motion 
to  strike  out  enacting  clause  negatived,  and  bill 
reported  to  the  House,  788;  various  propositions 
to  amend,  789,  790;  bill  rejected,  790;  motion  to 
reconsider,  803;  agreed  to,  806;  bill  laid  on  the 
tabic,  807, 

Burch,  Benjamin,  appointed  Doorkeeper  to  the  House,  472. 

Call  of  the  House,  moved  on  considering  the  resolution  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  salt,  994,  1037. 
on  bill  to  reduce  and  modify  the  tariff  of  duties  on 

imports,  556, 
on  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  molasses  and  rum, 

1121. 
on  bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  1123,  1135. 

Carr,  Overton,  appointed  Assistant  Doorkeeper  to  the 
House,  472. 

Chief  engineer,  report  of,  accompanying  the  President's 
annual  message,  (Appendix)  42. 

Clarke,  Matthew  St.  C.  elected  Clerk  of  the  House,  472. 

Coins,  report  on  the  current,  (Appendix)  78. 

Colonial  trade,  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to,  communicated,  and  debate 
on  its  commitment,  1137,  1138. 
bill  in  relation  to,  introduced,  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitted, 1138;  passed,  1139. 
resolution  asking  information  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  respecting,  introduced,  and  agreed 
to,  1138.    ' 

Committee  aj)pointed  to  notify  the  President  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  two  Houses,  472;  report  of,  472. 
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Committee  appointed  to  notify  the  President  that  the  two 

Houses  were  ready  to  adjourn,  1148. 
Committees,  motion  to  appoint  the  standing,  472?  an- 
nounced, 474. 
on  the  various  subiects  embraced  in  the  President's 

message,  472;  debate  thereon,  473,  474. 
on  education  proposed,  475;  proposition  laid  on  the 
Ublc,  477. 

Compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  bill  in  relation  to 
the,  taken  up,  amended,  and  reported  to  the 
House,  481,  482,  483;  again  taken  up,  and, de- 
bated, 487  to  489,  492;  proposition  to  strike  out 
first  section  negatived,  493;  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  494. 

Congress,  list  of  members  of  twenty-first,  (^Jppmdix)!. 

Courts,  bill  to  establish  circuit,  and  abridge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  district  courts,  &c.  taken  up,  530,  540, 
542  to  551,  560  to  575;  proposition  to  amend, 
580;  debate  thereon,  587,  598  to  605;  612,  624. 
martial.     (Sce.5rmw.) 

Crimes  in  District  of  Columbia.  (See  Digtrid  of  Columbia. ) 

Currency,  report  on  the,  {Appendix)  98. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  A^lum.     (See  Kentucky.) 

District*  of  Columbia,  resolution  setting  apart  one  day  in 
each  alternate  week  for  the  consideration  of  busi- 
ness concerning  the,  taken  up,  722;  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  negatived,  723;  resolution  agreed 
to,  734. 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  in,  taken  up  and 
amended,  753;  other  amendments  proposed  and 
adopted,  754  to  756;  again  taken  up,  822;  amend- 
ments proposed,  and  debate  thereon,  822  to*827; 
laid  on  the  tabic,  896;  taken  up,  amended,  and 
oi-dercd  to  a  third  reading,  1121. 
bill  for  appointment  of  commissioners  to  prepare  a 
code  of  laws  for,  taken  up  and  amended,  7S&. 

Documents  accompanying  the  President's  message  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  (See  appendix)  viz. 
report  of  tl\c  Secretai-y  of  War,  19. 
««  «<  ««  Navy,  29. 

«*  •*   Postmaster  General,  38. 

««  "    Chief  Engineer,  42. 

«*  **    Navy  Commissioners,  54. 

Doorkeeper  to  the  House  appointed,  472. 

Drawback,  resolution  introduced  to  allow  a,  on  rum  dis- 
tilled from  foreign  molasse?,  598;  taken  up,  and 
debate  thereon,  605  to  612,  614  to  622,  623;  re- 
solution, and  proposed  amendments,  laid  on  the 
table,  624. 

Dunn,  John  Oswald,  appointed  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the 
House,  472. 

Duties  on  imports,  to  reduce.     (See  Tariff.) 

Duties,  bill  to  remit,  on  goods  destoycd  by  fire,  taken  up, 
622;  rejected,  623. 
on  imports,  bill  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  lay- 
ing, taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  795  to  803; 
new  bill  proposed  as  a  substitute,  819;  again  ta- 
ken up,  and  debate  thereon,  836,  842  to  862, 
870  to  872,  873  to  921,  923  to  964;  amendment 
negatived,  964;  various  amendments  proposed 
and  adopted,  964,  965,  966;  debate  thereon,  966 
to  974;  further  amendments  proposed,  and  de- 
bated, 974  to  978;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, 979;  passed,  987. 
on  tea  and  coffee,  bill  to  reduce  the,  taken  up, 
amended,  and  reported  to  tlie' House,  803;  fur- 
ther amended,  807;  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
808;  amendments  of  Senate  concurred  in,  993. 
on  molasses  and  rum,  bill  to  reduce  the,  introduced, 
and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1 121 ;  passed,  1 139. 
on  salt.     (See  Salt.) 

Finances.     (Sec  Treasun/. 

Forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  bill  to  rtgnlate  the  allow- 
ance of,  tiken  up,  497;  motion  to  amend,  nega- 
tived, 499;  to  recommit,  499;  agreed  to,  500. 


Fortifications  on  Lake  Champlain,  resolatioii  introduced 

requesting  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  to  be 
selected  a  suitable  site  for,  629;  motions  to  amend, 
and  to  commit,  629;  again  taken  up,  and  debate 
thereon,  635,  636,  655,  656;  resolution  modified 
and  agreed  to,  666. 

Holmes,  Mr.  of  North  Carolina,  his  death  announced,  47TI. 

Hornet,  sloop  of  war,  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
children,  &c.  of  the  officers,  seamen,  &c.  lost  in 
the,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
571;  debate  on  its  passage,  575  to  580;  passed, 
580. 

Indians,  memorial  of  citizens  of  New  York,  praying;'  pro- 
tection for  southern,  presented,  506;  motion  to 
commit  to  Committee  on  Indian  ABain,  and  de- 
bate thereon,  506  to  511;  motion  agreed  to,  511. 
resolution  introduced,  calling  for  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  condition  of  the,  within  the  States 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  541;  motions  to 
amend,  and  to  lay  on  the  table,  541;  laid  on  the 
table,  541.  .    . 

bill  to  provide  for  removal  of,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, introduced,  581;  debate  on  printing  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  report  accompany- 
ing, 581  to  583;  bill  taken  up,  and  debate  there- 
on,  819,  988,  993,  994  to  1049;  bill  reported  to 
the  House,  1049;  taken  up,  amendments  pro- 
posed, and  debate  thereon,  1049  to  1120;  agiin 
taken  up,  and  debated,  1122  to  1133;  motion  to 
"*  lay  on  the  table  negatived,  1133;  previous  ques- 
tion put,  and  sustained,  and  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  1133;  motion  to  recommit,  withinstnic- 
tions  to  amend,  1134;  call  of  the  House  moved, 
1135;  previous  question  put,  and  lost,  1135; 
again  put,  and  sustained,  and  the  bill  passed, 
1135. 
motion  to  print  law  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Bi*^ 
sissippi,  extending  jurisdiction  over,  585;  amend- 
ment proposed,  586;  laid  on  the  table,  587;  again 
taken  up,  and  various  amendments,  &c.  propoed, 
594  to  598;  resolution  committed  with  instroc- 
tions,  598. 
memorial  of  yearly  meeting  of  Society  of  Friends 
in  New  England,  concerning  the,  presenledt 
590;  motion  to  refer  and  to  print,  made,  and 
question  divided,  590;  debate  on  motion  to  prin^ 
590  to  594;  motion  agreed  to,  594. 
report  on  removal  of,  (Jippcndix)  91. 

Internal  improvement.  (See  Buffalo  and  yew  Orkant 
road.) 

Judiciary.     (See  Courts.) 

Kentucky  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bill  to 
amend  the  act  incorporting  the,  reported,  7S7i 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  760. 

Lands,  refuse,  in  Tennessee.     (See  Thmessee.) 

Lands,  public,  resolution  introduced  proposing-  An  Inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  distributing  among  the 
several  States,  477;  amended,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  479;  taken  up,  and  debate  thereon, 
484  to  487,  489  to  492,  494  to  497,  500  to  506, 
511  to  530,  537;  amended,  and  agreed  to,  540; 
committee  report  by  bill,  626;  project  of  mino- 
rity presented,  626. 
bill  from  the  Senate  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasen 
of,  taken  up,  612;  amendments  proposed,  612; 
amendments  agreed  to,  and  bill  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  623. 

Land  claims  in  Florida,  bill  for  the  final  settlement  of,  taken 
up,  866;  motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions, 
negatived,  and  bill  passed,  866. 

Lands  in  Tennessee,  bill  relative  to,  taken  up,  debated, 
and  rejected,  869,  870;  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the. table,  873. 

Lands,  public,  bill  from  the  Sen.iteto  reduce  the  price  of 
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a  portion  of,  taken  up,  923;  motion  to  lay  on  tlie 
table  negatived,  922;  substitute  moved,  922. 

Lands,  bill  from  the  Senate  to  graduate  or  reduce  the  price 
of  the  public,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Uble,  1148. 

Laws  passed  at  the  1st  session  21st  Congress.  (See  Ap-. 
pendix.) 

Light-house  bill.     (Sec  Jippropriationa. ) 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  bill  from  the 
Senate  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of, 
passed,  1148. 

Maysville  and  Lexington  turnpike  road,  bill  authorizing  a 
subscription  to  the  stock  of,  taken  up,  820;  de- 
bate thereon,  820  to  822,  827  to  836;  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  836;  debate  on  its  passage,  836 
to  840;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  negatived,  840; 
bill  passed,  842;  returned  by  the  President  witli 
objections,  1138.  {See  Appendix.)  Again  taken 
up,  and  debate  thereon,  1140  to  1147;  rejected, 
two-thirds  not  voting  in  its  favor,  1 148. 

Marine  corps,  resolution  respecting  the  pay  of  the  officers 
or  the,  taken  up,  amended,  and  debate  thereon, 
1133,  1134;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1135; 
passed,  1139. 

Irlassachusetts,  bill  from  the  Senate  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  of  the  State  of,  passed,  1148. 

Message  of  the  President  United  States  at  the  opening  <of 
Congress,  (Appendix)  3. 
in  relation  to  the  colonial  trade,  communicated,  and 

debate  on  its  commitment,  1137,  1138. 
returning  the  Maysville  road  bill,  with  his  objec- 
tions, 1138. 
confidential,  from,  announced,  1149. 
explanatory  of  his  signature  to  the  survey  biU, 

Military  Academy.     {See  West  Point,) 

Molasses  and  rum.     (See  Duties. ) 

Navigation  laws  and  duties  on  imports,  bill  to  amend  re- 
ported, and  debate  on  motions^o  commit  it,fand 
postpone,  863  to  866,  868,  884,  896,  902,  952, 
979  to  986.  988  to  993;  bill  laid  on  the  table, 
993. 

Navy,  resolutions  introduced  to  discontinue  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  the,  584;  taken  up,  and  debate 
thereon,  587  to  589;  amendment  proposed,  and 
negatived,.  589;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  nega- 
tived, 589;  resolutions  agreed  to,  590. 

Navy,  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  accompanying  the  Pre- 
sident's annual  messaee,  {Appendix)  29. 

Navy  commissioners,  report  of,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  {Appendix)  54. 

Newspapers,  proposition  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishmg,  at  the  public  expense,  negatived,  472. 

New  York,  memorial  of  citizens  of,  praying  protection  for 
southern  Indians,  presenteo,  506.  (See  Indians.) 

North  Carolina,  resolution  in  relation  to  the  establishment 
of  a  mint  in  the  gold  region  of,  reconsidered,  483; 
agreed  to,  484. 

Order,  points  of,  decided,  719,  734,  757^  797,  803,  865, 
922,  966,  994,  1037,  1049,  1140,  1145. 

Pay  of  army  and  navy  officers,  bill  to  regulate  the,  intro- 
duced, 613;  motion  to  refer  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, negatived,  614. 

Pay  of  members  of  Congress,  resolution  introduced  to 
reduce  the,  when  the  first  session  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  the  second  ninety 
days,  626;  taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  666  to 
668,  683  to  688,  700  to  705,  718  to  720;  resolu- 
tion  negatived,  720. 

Peck,  James  H.  memorial  of,  presented,  7^6\  motion  to 
commit  negatived,  and  memorial  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  736;  resolution  introduced  to  per- 
mit him  to  make  explanations  to  the  House  in 
answer  to  charges  preferred  against  him,  746; 
amended,  and  debate  thereon,  746  to  753;  letter 


from,  defending  his  official  conduct,  presented, 
789;  report  of  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  case 
of,  taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  810,  814,  815; 
report  concurred  in,  818;  committee  appointed 
to  impeach  at  tlie  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  articles  against,  819;  article  of  impeach- 
ment reported,  863;  article  committed,  866; 
taken  up,  amended,  and  agreed  to,  869;  managers 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  appointed,  869; 
motion  to  notify  the  Senate  agreed  to,  869;  re- 
port of  managers,  872;  motion  for  House  to  at- 
tend the  Senate  during  the  trial  of,  1134;  resolu* 
tion  modified  and  agreed  to,  1134;  House  attend 
the  Senate,  to  hear  the  plea  and  answer  of, 
1135. 

Penmoners,  joint  resolution  introduced,  calling  for  a  list 
of,  &c.  from  heads  of  departments,  annually, 
682 ;  amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  683. 

Pension  law,  resolution  to  revise  the,  extending  its  bene- 
fits to  every  soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our 
liberties,  &c.  taken  up,  734:  amended,  and  agreed 
to,  739. 

Postage,  resolution  introduced  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  rate  of,  on  periodical 
publications,  479. 

Postmaster  General,  report  of,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  {Appendix)  37. 

President  of  the  United  States,  annual  message  of,  com* 
municated,  472;  (See  Appendix.)  Debate  on  the 
reference  of,  473,  474. 
returns  Maysville  road  bill  with  objections,' 1138. 

(See  Appendix.) 
message  of,  communicated  in  relation  to  the  colo- 
nial trade,  and  debate  on  its  commitment,  1137. 
1138. 
transmits  a  confidential  message,  1139. 
message  from,  explanatory  of  his  signature  to  the 
survey  bill,  &c.  1148. 

Removal  of  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Retrenchment.     (See  Pay.) 

Revolutionary  pensioners,  bill  declaratory  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for,  taken  up,  624;  amendment  proposed, 
adopted,  and  bill  reported  to  the  House,  626; 
taken  up,  propositions  to  amend,  and  debate 
thereon,  626  to  628;  ordered  to  third  reading, 
629;  debate  on  its  passage,  629  to  635;  passed,  635. 
bill  to  exempt  from  arrest  on  civil  action,  &c.  taken 
up,  636;  ordered  to  a  third  reading  637. 

Rule,  resolution  reported  to  suspend  the  joint,  which  pre- 
vents  the  sending  bills  from  one  House  to  the 
other  during  the  three  last  days  of  the  session, 
1 139;  debate  thereon,  and  resolution  passed,  1140. 

Salt.     (See  Duties  on  Tea  and  Coffee.) 

resolution  introduced  to  repeal  the  duty  on,  986; 
laid  on  the  table,  986;  question  of  consideration 
taken,  994;  call  of  the  House  moved  upon,  994; 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  for  consideration  ne- 
gatived, 994;  again  taken  up,  and  proposition  to 
modify  withdrawn,  1016;  modification  again  pro- 
posed, and  motion  to  lay  tiie  resolution  on  the 
table  negatived,  1016;  substitute  offered,  and  ori- 
ginal motion  withdrawn,  1037. 
bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on,  introduced,'1049;^second 
reading  objected  to,  1049;  motion  to  lay 'on  tlie 
table  negatived,  and  bill  ordered  to  second  read- 
ing, 1049;  motion  to  commit,  with  instructions  to 
amend,  1120;  previous  question  put,  sustained, 
and  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1121;  again 
taken  up,  various  motions  proposed,  and  biU 
passed,  1139. 

Sergeant.at-arms  to  the  House  appointed,  472. 

Silk,  motion  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  manual  on 
the  growtii  and  manufacture  of,  deflated,  869; 
taken  up,  amended,  and  agreed  to,  1121,  1122, 

Sm>'th,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  death  of,  announced. 
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and  committee  appointed  to  superintend  his 
funeral,  807. 

Steamboat  accidents,  resolution  of  inquiry  for  some  regu- 
lation to  prevent,  introduced,  and  adopted,  739. 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  470. 
address  of,  470;  oath  of  office  administered  to, 
471. 

Sugar  cane,  vegetables,  gmns,  seeds,  shrubs,  &c.  resolu- 
tions introduced  to  obtain  A'om  abroad  such  as 
are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cUmato  of  the  United 
States,  554;  agreed  to,  555. 

Tariff,  debate  on  the  reference  of  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  which  relates  to  the,  473, 
473,474. 

Tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  bill  to  reduce  the,  introduced, 
555;  second  reading  objected  to,  S56\  laid  on  the 
•table,  556;  motion  to  take  up,  negatived,  1016. 

Tariff.    (See  Drawback — Duties  on  Imports.) 

Tea  and  coffee.     (See  Duties.) 

Tennessee,  resolution  introduced  in  relation  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  refuse  lands  in,  474;  memorial  of  the 
State  of,  in  relation  to,  referred  to  Select  Com- 
mittee, 480.     (See  Lands. ) 

Treasury,  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  communi- 
cated, 475.     (See  jSppendtx,  65.) 

War,  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  (jSppendix,)  19. 

Washington  and  Frederick  Road  Company,  bill  from  the 
Senate  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the,  passed,  1148. 

West  Point  Academy,  resolution  introduced,  calling  for 
information  in  relation  to  the  cadets  who  liave 
been  graduated  at,   &c.  &c.  551;  amendments 


proposed,  553;  resolution  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs^  554. 
West  Point  Academy,  resolutions  introduced  to  ftboU, 

583;  laid  on  the  table,  584. 
Yeas  and  Nays  on  passing  bill  for  relief  of  widows,  child- 
ren, &c.  of  officers,  seamen,  &c.  lost  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Hornet,  580. 

on  third  reading  bill  to  remit  duties  on  goods  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  622. 

on  third  reading  revolutionary  pension  bill,  629. 

on  psssing  same,  635. 

on  passing  resolution  in  relation  to  pay  of  mem- 
bers, 720. 

on  third  reading  Buffalo  road  bill,  790. 

on  adopting  report  of  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  818. 

on  laying  on  the  table  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  922. 

on  third  reading  bill  in  alteration  of  the  acta  laying 
duties  on  imports,  979. 

on'passing  same,  987. 

on  laying  on  table  bill  to  amend  laws  of  navigiation 
and  imposts,  993. 

on  third  reading  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians, 
1133. 

on  pasmng  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 

on  passing  bill  autliorizinga  subscription  to  stock  io 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  1148. 

on  passing  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  Washington  and  Frederick  Road 
Company,  1148. 

on  passing  bill  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  SUte  of 
Massachusetts,  114^. 
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Alexander,  Mr.  on  pay  of  members,  6(57. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822, 

1121. 
Alston,  Mr.  on  electing  a  derk  to  the  House,  471. 
Anderson,  Mr.  on  drawback  on  rum,  598,  605. 
Angela  Mr.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  730, 

804,  805. 
the  tariff,  974. 
Archer,  Mr.  of  Virginia,  on  standing  committee  of  educar 
tion,  476. 
New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

511. 
Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  739. 
referring  President's  message  in  relation  to  colonial 
trade.  1137. 
Barbour,  Mr.  P.  P.  on  the  tariff,  556. 

revolutionary  pensions,  627,  628,  637. 
sunreybill,  721. 

business  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  734. 
Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  790,  791,  805. 
penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  826. 
the  salt  duty,  1049,  1139. 
the  message  vetoing  the  Masrsville  road  bill,  1143. 
Barbour,  Mr.  J.  S.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road, 

804. 
pemtentiary  puniiftmient  District  of  Columbia,  822, 

1121. 
Barringer,  Mr.  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Holmes,  477. 
revolutionary  pensions,  627. 
Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  718. 
survey  bill,  722. 
tea  and  coffee  duties,  803. 
salt  duties,  808,  994. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822. 
Tennessee  refuse  lands,  873. 
the  tariff,  966,  974. 
pay  of  marine  officers,  1139. 
molasses  and  rum  duty,  1139. 
Bates,  Mr.  of  Massachusetts,  on  removal  of  the  Indians, 

581. 
memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  591, 

593. 
revolutionary  pensions,  624,  627,  630. 
extension  or  the  pension  law,  637. 
pensions,  683,  735, 

appropriations  for  fortifications,  &c.  722. 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  746,  753. 
navigation  and  impost  law,  865. 
culture  of  silk,  869. 
the  tariff,  902. 

removal  of  Indians,  1049,  1133. 
Baylor,  Mr.  on  rcKcf  to  purchasers  of  public  Uinds,  613, 

623. 
Kentucky  deaf  and  dimib  asylum,  757, 
Bamnrell,  Mr.  on  the  tariff,  892. 
Bell,  BIr.  on  western  armory,  479. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

507. 
conation  of  the  Indians,  541. 
removal  of  the  Indisms,  580,  819,  988,  993, 1045, 

1122,  1135. 
memorial  New  England  sodety  of  Friends,  593. 
printing  State  hws  in  relation  to  Indiana,  594,  595, 

598. 
revolutionary  pensions,  630. 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  810. 
Tennessee  refuse  lands,  873. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  1137. 
the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  biU,  1145. 
"Iter,  Mr.  of  Tennessee,  on  western  armory,  479. 
Voii,  VI.— 2 


Blair,  Mr.  of  Tennessee,  on  Tennessee  refuse  lands^  480. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  657,  789. 
Blair,  Mr.  of  South  Carolina,  on  distribution  of  public 
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repealing  the  duty  on  salt,  986,  1016. 
Powers,  Mr.  on  business  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  722. 

crimes  in  District  of  Columbia,  753,  754,  755,  822, 

1121. 

Maysville  road,  842. 

the  salt  du^,  1049. 
Ramsay,  Mr.  on  electing  a  clerk  to  the  House,  471. 

nominates  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  471. 

the  tariff,  556,  974. 

revolutionary  pensions,  637. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  678,  734, 790. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  746,  748. 

referring  President's  message  in  relation  to  colonial 
trade,  1137. 

Reed,  Mr.  of  Massachusetts,  on  distribution  of  pub- 
lic lands,  478,  486. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

511. 

removal  of  Indians,  581. 

ardent  spirits  in  the  navy,  587. 


Ramsay,  Mr.  on  memorial  New  En^aad  society  of  Friends, 

remismon  of  duties,  622.  [592. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

the  tariff,  966,  974. 

repealing  the.salt  duty,  1037. 
Richardson,  Mr.  on  standing  committee  of  educatioD,  475, 

476. 

ardent  spirits  in  the  navy,  587. 

reyolutionary  penaons,  635. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  711. 
Scott,  Mr.  on  pay  of  members,  687. 

the  tariff,  965,  977. 
Semmes,  Mr.  on  compensation  of  members,  483  - 

forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  499,  5i00. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  822. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

the  tariff,  974. 
Sevier,  Mr.  on  distribution  of  public  landa,  4T?. 

western  armory,  479. 

appropriations'for  fortifications,  Cce.  722. 
Shephen^  Mr.  A.  H.  on  establishing  mint  in  North  Caro- 
Una,  484. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  578. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  688, 790,  806. 

reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  922. 

the  message  yetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 
Shepard,  Mr.  W.  B.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Qrieaos 

road,  733. 
Sill,  Mr.  on  reyolutionary  pensons,  624,  628. 
Smytii,  Mr.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  680. 

pay  of  members,  718. 
Speight,  Mr.  on  compensation  of  members^  493. 

distribution  or  the  public  lands,  537. 

loss  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  571,  578. 

the  tariff,  614. 

revolutionary  pensions,  634, 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  656. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  718. 

pay  of  members,  719. 

business  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  734. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  756. 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  759. 
Spencer,  Mr.  of  New  York,  on  distribution  of  public  hnd^ 

496. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  aouthera  lodiaim 

507,  509. 

establishing  circuit  courts,  540,  580,  587,  59& 

cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  554. 

printing  State  laws  relative  to  the  IndiaM^  597. 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  636. 

survey  bill,  721. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  746,  748,  753,  810. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  755,  756, 

8^, 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  803,  804. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  819. 

culture  of  silk,  869, 1121, 1122. 

the  tariff,  974. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  1131. ' 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  1136. 
StanbeiT,  Mr.  on  pay  of  members,  686. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 

the  message  vetoin|r  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1140. 
Standifer,  Mr.  on  the  BufnUoand  New  Orleans  road,  709. 
Sterigere,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  refiise  lands  in  Tenneasee* 

474. 

distribution  of  public  lands,  477. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  481,  482, 

488, 

removal  of  Indians,  582. 

printing  State  laws  relative  to  the  Indians,  594. 

code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  756. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  806. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 
Storrs,  Mr.  on  the  reference  of  the  Frtaadtn^s  annual 
message,  474. 
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Stmrsy  Mr.  on  ilaadiiig  comimttee  of  education,  476. 

compeniation  of  memben,  488. 

forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  498, 499. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  soathem  Indians, 

510. 

condition  of  the  Indians,  541. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  577. 

removal  of  Indians,  583,  994,  1049,  1123. 

printing  State  laws  rdative  to  the  Indians,  595. 

pay  of  members,  720. 

BufiUo  and  New  Orleans  road,  732,  734. 

esse  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  746,  750,  752,  810,  814, 

819,  1124. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  756, 

code  oflawsforthe  District  of  Colombia,  756. 

Maysville  road,  841. 

theUriff,  965,966,974. 

narigaUon  and  impost  laws,  993. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 
Strong,  Mr.  on  compensation  of  members  of  Conon'ess, 

482. 

establbhing  circuit  courts,  540,  541,  574. 

the  tariff,  556. 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  656. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  738. 

navigation  and  impost  laws,  902,  952,  979. 

colonial  trade  bill,  1139. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  on  remission  of  duties,  622. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  1134. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  755. 

pay  of  marine  officers,  1139. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 
Swift,  Mr.  on  fortifications  on  lake  Champlain,  629,  637, 

656. 
Taylor,  Mr.  on  referring  the  President's  annual  message, 

472,  473. 

distribution  of  public  lands,  478. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  483,  492, 

500. 

removal  of  Indians,  581. 

revolutionary  pensions,  630. 

pennons,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  755^  756,  822, 

1121. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  756,  793. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  810. 

repealing  salt  duty,  1016,  1139. 
Taliaferro,  Mr.  on  repealing  the  duty  on  salt,  986,  994^ 

1016,  1037. 
Test,  Mr.  on  distribution  of  public  lands,  477,  490,  494^ 

495. 

military  academy  at  West  Point,  554. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  576,  578. 

printing  State  laws  in  relation  to  IniUans,  594. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822. 

the  tariif,  974. 

removal  of  Indians,  1049,  1103. 
Thompson,  Mr.  on  New  York  memorial  respecting  south- 
ern Indians,  507,  509. 

condition  of  the  In^ans,  541, 

removal  of  Indians,  581,  1122,  1123,  1133. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Priends,  591, 

593, 

the  tariff,  974. 
Trezvant,  Mr.  on  the  survey  bill,  721. 
Tucker,  Mr.  on  military  academy  at  West  Point,  552, 

554. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  576. 

the  tariff,  623, 624,  978. 

pay  of  members,  666. 

pensions,  682. 

survey  bill,  721, 

Buifalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  804. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  807,  808. 

Maysville  load,  842. 


Tucker,  Mr.  on  the  tsriff,  986. 

the  salt  duty,  1121. 
Vance,  Mr.  on  establishing  western  armory,  474,  480. 

distribution  of  pubhc  lands,  477,  478. 

pay  of  officers  army  and  navy,  614. 

reducing  officers  or  the  army,  788. 

molasses  and  rum  duty,  1139. 

the  message  vetoinff  the  Maysville  road  bHl,  1144. 
Yerplanck,  Mr.  on  reducing  posti^ipe  on  periodicals,  479. 

diplomatic  expenses,  557. 

internal  improvement  biU,-  682. 

appropriabons  for  fortifications,  &c.  722. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  993. 
Vinton,  Mr.  on  printing  Indian  law  of  Georgia,  585,  586. 

relief  purchasers  public  lands,  612,  613,  623. 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  759,  760. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orieans  road,  790. 

Tennessee  refiise  lands,  869. 

reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  922. 

the  tariff,  970. 

repealing  salt  duty,  994. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  1122,  1123. 
Washington,  Mr.  on  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

755,  822. 
Wayne,  Mr.  on  New  York  memorial  respecting  southern 
Indians,  509. 

con<Ution  of  the  Indians,  541. 

revolutionary  pensions,  635. 

pay  of  members,  700. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

navigation  and  impost  law,  865,  866, 868,  884, 896. 

culture  of  silk,  869. 

the  tariff,  965,  966,  977. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  1122,  1123, 1135. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 
White,  Mr.  of  New  York,  on  removal  of  Indians,  582. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  803. 
White,  Mr.  of  Florida,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  555, 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  758,  760. 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 
WtutUesey,  Mr.  on  printing  annual  treasury  report,  475. 

western  armory,  479. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  ^90. 

pay  of  officers  army  and  navy,  613. 

pay  of  members,  666. 

steam-boat  accidents,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  869. 

resolutions  relating  to  the  Bank  of  United  States, 

922. 
Wickliffe,  Mr.  on  furnishing  members  with  newi^apers, 

472. 

western  armory,  479. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  481,  482, 
483,  487, 488,  492. 

forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  498,  499. 

nulitary  academy  at  West  Point,  554. 

establishing  circuit  courts,  580,  598. 

removal  of  Indians,  581. 

ardent  ipiriti  in  the  nayv,  584. 

pay  of  officers  army  and  navy,  613,  614. 

rehef  purchasers  public  lands,  623. 

retrenchment,  626. 

revolutionary  pensions,  627,  628. 

fortifications  on  lake  Champlain,  629,  656, 666. 

internal  improvement  bill,  682,  721. 

pay  of  members,  688. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  818. 

steam-boat  accidents,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  755,  756, 

826. 

code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  756. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  774,  775. 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 

the  tariff,  977. 
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WicUiffe,  Mr.  on  moItMes  and  nm  dutgr,  1121. 

pay  of  marine  officers,  1134,  1139. 
WUde»  Mr.  on  distribution  of  public  ]ands»  478»  496. 

western  armory,  479. 

compensation  of  members,  492. 

New  York  memorial  respectinff  southem  Indians, 
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598. 

revolutionary  pensions,  624^  634. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  757, 774^  819. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  804. 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 

die  tariff,  965,  974. 
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Tennessee  refiise  lands,  873. 

reducing  price  of  public  laads^  932. 

pay.of  marine  officers,  1134. 
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Baltimore  and  Oluo  rsil-road,  1136. 

referring  Preffldenfs  messase  in  rdation  to  the  co- 
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Yaaoey,  Mr.  on  pay  of  marine  officers^  1139. 

the  sslt  duty,  1139. 
Young,  Mr.  on  the  tariff,  896. 
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